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METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   MISSIONS   IX   AFRICA 


TEE  FIELDS. 
J EARLY  all  .>r  Africa  la  under  Che  control 
or  European  governments.  TheHeiho- 
t  Episcopal  Missions  are  In  the  republic 
I  Liberia,  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  An- 
as] Africa, 
Inhambane,   in 
Africa,  and    the 
rltt&h  oolony  of  Bho- 
,iji,  in  Bouth  Africa, 
seph  Crane 
utxeB,  D.D.,  LI,  11., 
1  plsoopal    super- 
ision  of  all  the  mis- 
vin  g   been 
m&aeentted    Mission- 
Bishop  of    Africa 
D  May,  ISM.     He  pos- 
ila!    ijnnliii- 
(tfa&s   tor  Ms  office, 
I  the  mission!   1111- 
■   Li-  din  otion  save 
paired    greatly    in- 

■  1  strength. 

Liberia,   In    West 

■  about  "'H" 

sties  of  coast  line  and 

lands  back  about  9D0 

with  an  area  of 

win    U,3W    square 

It  bas  a  total  population  of  about 
90,  Of  these  18,000  are  Americo- 
jerians,  and  the  remaining  are  aborigines. 
Liberia  is  a  republic  with  it  constitution 
■deled  on  that  of  the  United  Stat  -  The 
leutlve  i-  vested  in  a  President  anil  the 
islative  power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
preeentatives.  There  are  eight  members 
D  tho  Senate  and  thirteen  in  the  House.  The 
?sident  is  W.  D.  Coleman. 

Angola  bas  aooaetlli t  over  1,000  miles. 

1  colony  of  Portugal,  and  is  divided 

)    the   SvB   districts   of   Conge.,    Luanda, 

itigiu-lla,  Mossamedes,  and  Luuda.     The 

ipilal  la  San  Paulo  de  Loauda.    The  prln- 

I   |»>i(s  are  Loanda,  Benguella,  Ambiiz, 

I  Uosaamedee.    There  are  considerable 

-.■iii<-m"M>  of  Portuguese,  who  trade  with 


Ibe  native*  and  with  the  Arabs,  The  na- 
tives are  heathen,  their  religion  being  in- 
termixed with  Mohammedan  and  Roman 
Catholic  ideas. 
Rhodesia  includes  that  portion  of  British 
Booth  Africa  north  ai  d 
west  of  the  Booth  Aii-i- 
.ini  BepubUc  and  the 

■ 
of  south  latitude. 
Northern  Rhodesia  has 
an  ana  ofabout  261,000 
square  m  lies  and  a 
population  of  about 
050,000,  of  whom  about 
850  are  European  \. 
Southern  Rhodesia  has 
an  area  of  174,728 
square  miles, 
Important  parts  being 
Matabclcland,  with  an 
esiimab  1  population 
Ol  940,000,  Ud  Masho- 
naland  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of 
810,000.  'Ii: 
fi.piitli  Africa  Company 

lias i.h I.-  ^•■iii-nil  a.l - 

irtzei.l.  Istratlon  of  affairs  in 

Southern  Rhodesia. 
Tho  natives  are  chiefly  Kaffirs  and  Bostttos 
with  some  Zulu.-.  In  the  southwest 

Inhambane  is  one  of  the  dlfltl  :■ 
gueee  East  Africa,  the  1 
being  the  principal  port. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Kehards  writes, October  T,  lfl»i 
''The  M<.| h>  "list  Mission  i-  in  the  military 
distriet  of  the  province  of  Mozambique, 
which  province  extends  from  Cape  1 'alga- In 
on  the  north  to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south, 
and  [a  divided  int"  Hi.  ili.-'i  '■■l-  .■(  Mozam- 
bique, Bens  and  Tete,  Chiluan,  luhatnbaue, 
and  IJorsnoo  Marque*.  There 
population  of  ahout  three  mi  Hi.  m  in  tli>.  di-- 
trictof  Inhanibnne.  They  speak  three  dis- 
tinct dialects  together  with  a  combination  of 
sorts  produced  by  iutermarringe.  The  But- 
-'■■■ the si  numerous.    They  are  back 


The  Liberia  t'ottferenee. 


from  the  coast  and  occupy  the  country  from 
the  Sabi  River  down  to  near  the  Limpopo 
River.  The  Tongas  inhabit  all  the  coast  re- 
gions and  are  the  sailors  for  all  nations. 
The  Machopa  inhabit  a  line  south  of  the 
town  of  Inhambaae,  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Limpopo,  and  are  the  most  industrious 
people  in  the  province.  The  Free  Methodists 
are  doing  some  work  here.  The  Anglicans 
arc  also  here  and  are  planning  for  some- 
what extended  efforts,  and  though  they  are 
strictly  '  High  Church '  in  their  ideas,  they 
will  do  our  natives  nothing  but  good.  There 
will  probably  be  more  people  saved  eventu- 


Rock  Conference ;  John  A.  Simpson  from  Atlania 
Conference.  H.  C.  Rubs  had  died  during  the  year. 
J.  D.  A.  Scott  was  located.  Alexander  F.  Nlnimv 
withdrew.  John  G.  Tate  was  permitted  lo  withdraw 
under  charges.  The  superannuated  preachers  were 
William  P.  Kennedy,  Sr.,  G.  W.  Parker,  C.  B. 
McLaln. 

The  following  were  the  appointments,  thou-  in 
italics  not  being  members  of  the  Conference : 

Monrovia  and  Bass  a  District.— W.  T.  Hagan.  F. 
E.  IP.  O..  Monrovia}.  Bassa  Mission  School,  to  tw 
supplied.  Bexley  Mission,  J.  A.  Origg*.  CiireyslmrB 
and  N'ewlantl.  V.  T.  Hagan.  Central  Bnehanau.  .1.  T. 
Carney.  Edina,  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Kdlna  Mission  School, 
.Writ.  L.  A.  Jones.  Farmlngton,  J.  T.  Williams.  Farm- 
InptoiL  Mission  School,  Thnmiui  J.  King.      Hartsville, 


THE  T.TRERTA  OOHTEREHOE. 

THE  Liberia  Mission  was  commenced  in  1833,  and 
organized  as  a  Mission  Conference  In  1836,  and 
declared  a  regular  Annual  Conference  in  1808.  The 
Conference  embraces  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator,  but  its  work  la  at  present  con- 
fined to  the  republic  of  Liberia. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  C. 
BberrlU  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  A.  Simpson  and  wife,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Robertson  and  wife,  Rev.  Win,  G.  Smart  and 
Wife,  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen  and  wife,  Mr.  U.  L.  Walker 
and  wife,  Mr.  Jobn  Harrow,  Mr.  Joe  A.  Davis.  Miss 
Amanda  Davis,  Miss  Rachel  Malr/Miss  Jessie  Arms. 
On  furlough :  Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt,  Mr.  D.E.Osborne 
and  wife. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Liberia  Conference  was  held  in  Cape  Palmas, 
Liberia,  February  9-16, 1899,  Bishop  Harwell  presid- 
ing. 

Joseph  C.  SherrlU  was  received  from  the  Little 


Fortsvllle,  and  Bexley,  Alfred  Morgan.  Lower  Buch- 
anan, D.  M.  Herrou.  Marshall  ami  Mount  Olive.  .1. 
P.  Artls.  Mount  Olive  School,  Mr*.  J.  II.  IKimlie. 
Monrovia,  J.  C.  Sberrlll.  New  Georgia  and  .lohiisnn- 
ville.  J.  W.  Davis.  Faynesbnry,  X.  B.  WhltBt-Iil. 
Payiiesvllle.  J.  J.  Powell  Rotwrtsnorl  ami  Talla.  II. 
K.  McKeever.  t'pper  Buchanan.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  .Ir. 
College  of  West  Africa,  at  Monrovia.  A.  P.  Camphor. 
president;  Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  Camphor,  preceptress;  ,/. 
Frllh,  J.  A.  Dari*,  Mi**  A.  Imrit,  teachers. 

Work  among  Heathen:  Forlsvltle  Mission,  Ltt  .In- 
own  Mission,  KHleii  Royee. 
E.  E.  Poiifl/. 

Capk  Palmas  District.-  Presiding  Elder  to  he 
supplied.  Cape  Palmas,  H.  H.  Evans.  Cape  PalniHs 
Seminary,  T.  T.  Jtreirrr,  principal;  H.  II.  uilw, 
teacher.    Tubman  town,  C.  H.  Gray. 

Work  among  Heathen:  Ballibo,  to  be  supplied. 
Barraka,  V.  I..  Walkir.  Mr*.  U.  I..  Wolker.  Hralai.to 
he  supplied.  Blgtown  and  Plukey.  Mr*.  F.  B.  A*hh,». 
Garraway,  John  Harrow,  Mi**Agif*  MeAHtttr.  Grand 
Cess.  T.  Xrirton.  Sasstown,  J.  Mcaalii.  Wissika. 
Mi**  It.  Mnir,  Mi**  J.  Arm*. 

Madeira  District.-  W.  <{.  Smart.  P.  E.  iP.  O., 
Fimchal,  Madeira  Islands).  Funchal.  to  be  snpplii-il. 
Fiinchal  Mission  School.  Mlm  f.  Xneton,  Mi**  K. 
Xenion,  teachers.  St.  Antonio,  W.  G.  Smart.  Mr*.  If*. 
S.  Smart.  Mlt*  S.  -Vo.fon.  M.  Furtado. 
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Bt.  Paul  Hi  yes  District.— I.  N.  Holdei 
E.  iF.  O.,  CroilerviUe,  Liberia).  Bensonvllle  and 
Croxlervllle,  A.  I..  Sims,  Z.  H.  Dixon.  Clay  Ashland 
and  Sasstowu.  J.  E.  Clarke.  Clay  Ashland  Mis- 
sion School,  S.K.S.  Payne.  Sasstown  Mission  School. 
Q.  W.  Parker.Jr.  Harrlsburg,  P.  T.  Harker.  Mills- 
burg.  S.  D.  Richard*.  Robertsvllle.  W.  H.  Carter. 
Upper  and  Lower  Caldwell  and  Jiaroesvlllc.  I.  N. 
Holder.    Virginia  and  Brewersvllle,  C.  A.  Lincoln 

Work  aiunng  Heathen:  Crawford  Mission,  An 
SiiorKm.ifrt.lt.  A.  M.Crauford.  (iolal)  and  !U 
Coffee  Mission,  to  be  supplied.  Heddington  Mission, 
to  be  supplied.  St.  l'aul  River  Industrial  School,  J.  K. 
tleGUl.ilrt.  F.  A.  McGill.  Weeleeinab  Mission,  F.  C. 
Holderuess. 

Si>okDisthic.:t.— J.  W.  Bonner,  P.  E.rP.O., Green- 
ville. Liberia),  Bluntsvllle,  K  A.  Miller.  Greenville, 
J.  A.  Simpson.  C.  A.  Minor.  Lexington,  to  be  sup- 
plied. IjmUluna  M.  Ruiley.  Louisiana  Mission 
School.  E.  A.  L.  MeCatdeu. 

Work  among  llcatben:  Bine  Barrow  Mission.  E. 
Walker.  EbenezerMlssion.  X.  B.  Robert*.  Fishtown, 
Allen  Peat.  Nairn  a  Kroo,  to  be  supplied.  Nlffoo,  T. 
Marry.  Krttra  Kroo,  O.  E.  F.  Cole.  Since  River  In- 
dustrial Mission,  J.  fl.  Hotiertson,  Mrr.  J.  R.  Robertson. 
Wah  Country,  Mrs.  I.  Shinnait. 

Missionaries   at   America.-.!/™.   Jennie    Hunt, 

D.  E.  Osl-arne,  Stn.  II.  E-  Osborne. 

The  statistics  reported  at  Conference  show  B.3U8 
tneiubers  and  probationers,  an  Increase  of  186: 
3,347  Sunday  school  scholars;  1,1)30  day  school 
scholars.  Duringthu  year  there  had  been  232  hap- 
li-ii.-,  li:<  i.'OHVi.-rsiiins,  Si;!ii.:ai  c- •lli'ut>--l  for  minis- 
terial support,  H90.81  collected  for  education,  M7 
Collected  for  Episcopal  Fund,  (3  collected  for  Sun- 
day School  Union,  (133.50  collected  (or  missions, 
tJtt.Bu  Minute  money  irollectcd,  tflOO  Conference 
traveling  collection.  There  were  5fl  churches,  valued 
at  #63.608. 

Bishop  Hartzell  reports  na  lo  the  Liberia  Confer- 
ence ;  "The  year  18119  in  that  Conference  marks  a 
marvelous  transition  in  spirit,  hopefulness,  and 
efficiency.    The  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  year 

"1.  A  l->,000  priming  house,  presses,  and  outfit, 
■with  paper  and  inks  for  iwo  years. 

"2.  The  beginning  of  a  monthly  paper  published 
hy  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  College  of  West 
Africa. 

"  a.  The  success  of  the  college  Itself  and  lis  thirty- 
two  primary  schools  iii  different  purls  of  the  Confer- 
ence, properly  graded,  with  American  text-books, 
all  under  Ihe  direetion  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

"  4.  The  transfer  into  the  Conference  of  ten  grad- 
nates  from  our  MMtliBm  schools,  and  all  In  good 
health  and  doing  well. 

"  5.  The  enlargement  of  our  work  among  the  na- 
tive heathen. 

"6.  The  increase  of  self-support." 


00HG0  JCSSIOJT  00HTEEEN0E. 

THE  Congo  Mission  was  commenced  In  1885,  by 
Bishop  William   Taylor,    on   what   has   been 
called  the  self-supporting  plan,  and  stations  were 


opened  on  the  Congo  and  in  Angola.  The  Genera! 
Conference  of  1896  authorised  the  organization  of 
the  Congo  Mission  Conference,  which  should  em- 
brace all  of  Africa  south  of  the  equal  or.  and  (his  w as- 
done  lu  1807.  The  name  is  at  present  a  misnomer. 
as  there  are  now  no  Methodist  missions  on  the  Congi> 
or  In  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  Conference  In- 
cludes the  missions  lu  Angola  and  tu  South  and 
!>i-(iiln;iist  Africa. 

Akoola.— Rev.  8.  J.  Mead  and  wife,  Rev.  Robert 
Shields  and  wife,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  Rev.  8.  E. 
Brewster,  Rev.  Thomas  Waite,  Mr.  Win.  S.  Miller, 
Miss  Susan  Collins.  Miss  Hilda  Larson,  Mrs  Mary  B. 
Shoett.  Onfurhmgh:  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey  and  wife, 
Rev.  Vf.  F.  Dodson  and  wife,  Rev.  II.  C.  Withe)'. 
The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Is  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Cora  D.  Zentuilre. 

Rhodes!*.— Rev.  W.  M.  Ehnes  and  wife,  Rev.  J. 
L.  DeWItt  and  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Ardnt. 

Isiiambske.— Bar.  E.  n.  Richards,  D.D.,  and  wife, 
Rev.  A.  L.  Buck  waiter  and  wife. 


Angola  Missions. 

BISHOP  HARTZELL  reports  :  '■  The  working  tnls- 

three  of  whom  have  wives ;  two  single  men,  three 
unmarried  women,  and  six  children. 

"The  Rev.  William  P.  Dodson  Is  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Aiigola  District.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  pre- 
sided jie  i In-  ^ssii.u  ti.id  ai  Qinlioimoa  .linn-  !-:(,  m.d 
arranged  the  appointments  for  trim  part  of  the  work. 
The  Presiding  Elder's  report  gives  an  encouraging 
outlook,  considering  the  fewness  of  the  workers. 
The  coming  of  the  Rev.  T.  Waiie  anil  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Brewslcr  was  a  great  joy.  Miss  Cora  Zentmlre,  seut 
out  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
was  also  gladly  welcomed. 

"Rev.  A.  E.  Withey  and  wife  are  on  furlough. 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Shields  and  wife  have  been  on  furlough  and  are  re- 
turning much  benefited  by  their  rest.  IJrntber  Her- 
bert C.  Withey  is  now  on  his  way  lo  America,  and  a 
scheme  has  been  arranged  with  the  New  York  Board 
by  which,  during  I'.KJO.  Brothers  Hudson,  Gordon, 
and  the  other  veterans  of  iliat  field  may  have  well- 
merited  and  absolutely  necessary  respites.  The 
terms  of  continuous  service  among  these  Angola 
workers  range  from  six  to  fourteen  yean*. 

"There  are  a  number  of  p-nrou  raging  features  in  tho 
work  in  Angola.  The  sources  of  support  are  more 
permanent;  tbe  ways  of  living  are  more  In  harmony 
with  best  mission  methods ;  the  work  is  being  cou- 
nted upon  a  few  central  stations,  and  native 
helpers  employed  to  man  oittslatlons,  tinder  proper 
supervision,  the  natives  themselves  doing  more  In- 
ward supporting  Ihe  work;  good  progress  is  being 
made  In  publishing  Scriptures  and  other  literature 
n  Ihe  Klmbnndn  language ;  the  schools  for  appren- 
ices  are  Increasing  in  number  and  efficiency ;  the 
-alue  of  property  is  being  Increased,  especially  in 
Malange,  where  the  town  authorities  have  given  us 


Angola  Missions. 


&n  additional  block  of  ground,  and  the  native  school 
work  is  advancing." 

Rev.  A.  VY.  Witney  report*: 

"In  the  Angola  Mission  we  have  the  following 
properties  t  In  Luanda  three  fourths  of  an  acre  In 
the  tipper  city  overlooking  the  loner  city  and  har- 
bor; tn  Dondo  one  fourth  of  an  acre  on  the  park 
overlooking  the  Coania  River;  tn  Quiongoa  1,000 
acres  of  tillage  with  a  mountain  quarry  of  brown 
sandstone ;  in  Pungo  Andongo  three  acres  In  the 
heart  of  the  town  and  three  acres  adapted  to  sugar 
cane  and  coffee  In  the  euburbs ;  In  Malange  two 
acres  centrally  located  in  the  town,  including  one 


tices.    There  are  2  new  printing  presses  and  outfit, 
worth  (1,000,  but  no  suitable  building  for  them. 

"  Several  of  the  missionaries  are  either  on  furlough 
or  their  furloughs  will  commence  early  In  1900,  so 
that  the  force  tn  Angola  during  1!MM  will  be  small, 
and  the  station  supplied  wilt  be  as  follows  :  Loauda 
and  Dondo,  unsuppllad.  Quiongoa,  Rev.  Robert 
Shields  and  wife,  superintendent ;  Rev.  Thomai 
Watte,  superintendent  of  Industrial  Department. 
Miss  Florlnda  Bessa  (native),  matron  and  teacher. 
Malange,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife,  eupertn 
Undent,  and  In  charge  of  Boys'  School;  Rev.  8. 
Elson  Brewster,  superintendent  of   Industrial   De- 


half  acre  donated  conditionally  In  1898  ;  in  Quessua 
IS  acres  of  Ullage  which  can  be  Irrigated  by  perpetual 
mountain  streams.  Upon  these  lands  are  IT  build- 
ings, of  which  6  are  used  for  joint  purposes  of  resi- 
dence, school,  and  preaching  services,  3  for  business 
purposes  and  storage  of  supplies,  1  for  industrial 
workshop,  and  7  for  residences  of  missionaries.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  various  small  houses  for  nalive 
apprentices,  etc.,  and  sheds  for  storage-  A  new 
building,  not  Included  In  the  above  description,  is 
partly  erected  upon  a  new  lot  in  Malange  to  fulfill 
the  condition  of  donation.  The  properties  represent 
a  value  of  (20,000,  which  Is  much  below  the  actual 
outlay. 

"  There  are  4  organized  churches  with  17  commu- 
nicants and  170  adherents;  four  Sunday  schools  with 
90  pupils.  There  are  SO  boys  and  girls  supported 
In  mission  schools,  and  8  self-supporting  appren- 


paitmeni.  Quanta,  Miss  Hilda  Larson,  superintend 
eut,  and  In  charge  of  Girls'  School ;  Hiss  Cora  D. 
Zentmlre  (W.  F.  M.  S.),  assistant. 

"  Although  33  men  and  SO  women  have  been  sent 
to  this  Held  during  tbe  last  fifteen  years,  yet  the  real 
besieging  force — that  Is.  those  who  remained  more 
than  three  years — was  but  7  men,  5  women,  and  2 
boys  who  grew  to  manhood  in  the  work.  Many  did 
good  and  lasting  work  who  remained  the  three  years 
or  less,  but  as  there  were  no  books  in  existence  in 
the  Kimbundu  language,  the  task  of  acquiring  it  by 
sound  required  longer  application  than  they  gave. 
Of  the  11  missionaries  3  have  served  continuously  . 
15  years;  two,  1*  years;  four,  13  years;  two,  12 
years ;  one,  10  years ;  two,  7  years,  and  they  have 
all  tolled  lndefatlgably.  Fifty  children  have  been 
gathered  In  (most  of  them  being  adopted),  Instructed 
and  trained  In  religion,  knowledge,  music,  and  in- 


likoileaia  Mission. 


BISHOP  HARTZELL  visited  Mashonaland,  In  Rho- 
desia, Id  the  tall  of  189T,  and  returning  to  the 
United  Stales  la  1898,  arranged  for  tbe  sending  oat 
of  missionaries  to  tbe  Held.  Tbe  Rev.  Morris  W, 
Ehnes  and  wife  sailed  for  South  Africa  September 
3,  1896,  and  In  1899  they  were  followed  by  Rev.  Jas. 
L.  DeWttt  and  wife,  A.  C.  Hamitt,  M.D.,  Miss  Alice 
Culver,  and  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Ardnt.  They  were  located 
at  Old  and  New  UmtaJi  (ten  miles  apart). 


adjoining  valleys.  These  lands  are  mostly  valuable 
to  us  tor  grazing  stock,  with  here  and  there  places 
for  farms  for  whites  or  kraal  sites  for  natives. 

"  At  Old  Umtall  our  Industrial  department  is  or- 
ganized, and  with  natives  we  are  developing  a  gar- 
den, doing  our  fencing,  black  smithing,  carpentry. 
and  some  cabinet  making.  We  have  69  cattle,  SO 
sheep,  and  49  goats.  We  have  also  eight  good  work 
oxen  and  wagons  and  carts.  Our  hospital  is  opened 
for  whites  and  natives,  and  already  we  have  had 
more  than  a  score  of  cases,  halt  of  them  Europeans. 
The  hospital  is  conducted  on  business  principles,  all 
who  can  paying  regular  rates.  Native  mothers  are 
bringing  their  children  long  distances  for  advice  and 


Bishop  HartxeU  reports:  "We  have  on  tbla  field 
at  New  and  Old  Umtall  two  men  and  their  wives,  a 
physician,  whose  wife  Is  still  in  Chicago  ;  a  trained 
nurse,  one  matron,  three  white  men  helpers,  and 
twelve  native  helpers.  Of  the  workers  nine  were 
sent  out  from  America  by  the  Missionary  Society. 

"  We  have  at  New  Uratali  four  lots  in  the  center 
of  the  town  worth  (4,(100  ;  school  furniture  and  outfit 
worth  several  hundred  dollars  ;  a  school  that  is  a 
success,  and  a  church  that  Is  making  a  good  begin- 
ning.  This  work  among  white  people  In  a  short 
time  will  be  self-supporting.  We  are  the  only  non- 
conformist church  In  a  young  town  of  000  whites  in 
the  center  of  a  large  gold  belt,  where  several  mines 
are  being  worked.  Tbe  government  appropriates  a 
dollar  lor  every  one  I  put  Into  teachers,  equipments, 
or  buildings  for  school  work,  and  the  patrons  pay 
for  each  pupil  (2.50  a  month. 

"  We  have  at  Old  Umtall  eight  good  and  several 
•mailer  brick  buildings  with  much  unused  building 
material,  all  worth  fSO.OOO.  One  Is  a  good  church 
30*50  feet  la  size,  and  another  was  a  le-room 
hotel.  The  land  concessions  include  1,000  acres 
around  tbe  mission  site,  and  at  least  B,000  acres  in 


medicine.    My  watchwords  are :  Nodthtt;  indmtrud 
training  for  tiatiivi;  the  dectlopment  of  local  uJf-sup- 

(Slnce  Bishop  Harteell  wrote  the  above  Dr.  A.  C. 
Hamitt  and  Miss  Alice  Culver  nave  left  the  field, 
arriving  in  New  York  December  H,  1899.) 

The  Rhodesia  Advertiser  of  October  13,  published  at 
Umtall,  says :  "  When  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
site  of  Umtall,  and  by  the  payment  of  more  than 
£50,000  tbe  British  South  Africa  Company  became 
owner  of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  old  town.  His  reply  was, 
"  We  will  turn  it  into  a  mission."  That  remark  is 
now  a  fulfilled  phophecy.  The  town  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  new  site  ten  miles  away,  and  all 
the  buildings  dismantled  except  those  reserved  for 
mission  purposes.  The  property  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but  a 
few  months,  and  It  is  remarkable  what  has  been 
accomplished  In  clearing  away  the  debris  of  aban- 
doned and  unroofed  buildings  and  other  rubbish  ;  In 
getting  tho  mission  buildings  in  shape  for  use;  In 
starting  herds  of  stock ;  fencing  and  beginning  gar- 
dens, and  the  opening  of  Industrial  schools." 


The  Inhambane  Mission. 


The  Tnhamhanfl  Mission. 

DR.  ERWIN  II.  RICHARDS  writes  from  Inham- 
bane,  October  7,  1899: 
"  This  section  of  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  is 
a  legacy  from  the  American  Board  through  Bishop 
Taylor,  and  was  inaugurated  in  1880.  In  1884  the 
three  main  stations  were  founded,  and  notwithstand- 
ing awkward  and  most  inconvenient  breaks,  they 
have  continued  to  the  present  day.  We  are  not  yet 
out  of  a  section  some  twenty-five  miles  square,  but 
are  ready  to  enlarge  as  soon  as  funds  will  warrant. 

"  Gikuki  is  the  first  founded  station,  and  Farang- 
wana  and  Tizore,  the  two  first  converts  in  the  terri- 
tory, our  leading  evangelists,  were  converted  on 
Christmas  Day,  1885.  Gikuki  was  first  started  as 
a  base  for  the  other  stations,  and  was  located  at 
Mongwe,  some  twelve  miles  farther  down  the  bay. 
In  1886  it  was  removed  to  the  present  site,  and  a  fine 
two-story  iron  house,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Blynn, 
of  New  York,  was  erected,  which  is  intended  to  be- 
come a  hospital  and  home,  and  at  present  is  doing 
duty  for  church,  school,  printing  room,  dormitory, 
etc.,  below,  while  the  upper  rooms  are  the  freshest 
and  healthiest  of  any  on  the  coast  and  afford  us  a 
fine  mission  home. 

"  Kambini  and  Makodweni  have  each  iron  houses, 
and  were  originally  in  splendid  shape  for  native 
work,  but,  owing  to  breaks  of  longer  and  shorter 
duration,  the  property  has  deteriorated  till  it  will 
require  considerable  outlay  to  make  them  as  suitable 
as  they  once  were.  One  year  ago  last  June  our 
church,  which  till  that  date  had  been  one,  was  di- 
vided into  three,  one  church  for  each  of  the  main 
stations,  with  one  outstation  for  each. 

"  Our  members  in  full  connection  at  present  num- 
ber 35,  and  we  have  113  probationers,  which  include 
all  who  have  confessed  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the 
mouth,  and  are  daily  praying  to  him  in  our  public 
services.  Owing  to  the  workings  of  the  native  mind, 
*  biased  and  blinded  by  generations  of  superstitton, 
we  are  unable  to  baptize  the  great  majority  of  these 
converts  without  an  extended  probation. 

"  We  have  no  ordained  native  ministers,  but  we 
make  use  of  every  available  lay  worker,  both  men 
and  women,  as  fast  as  they  manifest  ability,  and  the 
funds  are  on  hand  to  support  them.  We  have  eight 
men  with  their  efficient  wives  whom  we  could  place 
on  as  many  new  stations  if  there  were  any  funds  for 
the  purpose.  The  three  whom  we  established  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  have  reaped  more  than  a 
dozen  converts  each. 

"  The  men  now  employed  have  founded  their  sta- 
tions without  cost  to  the  Mission,  and  taken  full 
work  in  school  and  church  all  for  $50  per  year,  and 
in  addition  have  taken  five  boarders  each,  whom 
they  train  and  teach  with  satisfaction  to  us,  for  the 
Bum  of  $25  for  each  station.  So  that  for  $75  one 
may  equip  a  preacher  and  teacher  with  a  boarding 
school  of  five  pupils,  and  evangelize  a  whole  dis- 
trict for  no  more  per  year. 

'*  These  teachers  are  called  together  at  the  close  of 
every  month  and  the  daily  record  of  every  work 
and  of  pupil  and  probationer  on  their  station  is 


carefully  investigated,  and  advice  and  command 
given,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  needs 
of  that  station.  One  great  good  of  these  meetings  is 
that  each  teacher  hears  the  report  of  the  other  sta- 
tions, and  is  stimulated  to  at  least  equal,  and,  if 
possible,  surpass  his  brother  in  the  work. 

"One  thing  which  has  produced  splendid  fruit  is 
the  redeeming  of  native  girls.  This  requires  discre- 
tion, but  has  proven  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
every  case.  Mabumbi,  the  first  one  redeemed,  is 
now  our  chief  matron,  and  has  brought  -already  into 
our  probationers'  class  some  fifteen  souls.  Tazenda, 
another,  has  brought  us  three  choice  girls,  two  of 
whom  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  our  Christian 
teachers,  and  she  has  brought  into  the  fold  several 
others.  Mariamo,  another,  is  the  mother  of  three 
children,  each  one  of  whom  can  recite  the  Catechism, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  seven  psalms  of  David,  and 
can  read  in  the  Testament,  and  she  has  also  brought 
in  some  thirteen  souls  for  the  probationers'  class.  Za- 
nuteya,  another,  is  just  married,  and  her  popularity 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  at  her  wedding 
more  than  five  hundred  guests  attended  and  she  was 
the  leader  of  them  all.  She  is  now  at  one  of  our 
outstations.  Had  these  four  persons  not  been  re- 
deemed by  mission  money,  they  would  have  been 
sold  to  heathen  owners  regardless  of  every  wish  or 
propriety,  and  must  have  been  lost  to  Christ's  Church 
on  earth,  if  not  lost  forever. 

"  We  are  in  need  of  funds  for  the  redemption  of 
three  more  suitable  candidates  at  this  moment. 
These  funds  are  usually  returned  into  the  Mission 
treasury  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  If 
we  redeem  them,  their  Christian  husbands  will  re- 
turn all  that  it  is  necessary  to  use.  If  we  had  $300, 
we  could  redeem  these  three  girls  now  in  our  care, 
and  for  whom  we  are  fighting  as  best  we  may,  de- 
ferring the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  when  they 
will  be  taken  from  us. 

"  Our  homes  are  overflowing  with  native  children, 
ami  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  central  school  of  a  higher 
grade  than  at  present  we  are  working.  We  need  a 
seminary  for  girls,  well  equipped,  well  supplied  with 
teaching  force,  and  at  first  opening  we  can  place  100 
pupils  within  its  doors.  Both  are  greatly  needed,  for 
we  have  a  population  of  upward  of  three  millions, 
most  of  whom  are  of  teachable  age.  Similar  semi- 
inartes  for  girls  have  been  built  in  Natal  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000.  It  will  require  more  here  to  include  proper 
furnishings.  The  boys'  seminary  need  not  cost  more, 
but  must  include  proper  industrial  outfit.  These 
sums  will  not  include  teachers,  their  outfit,  or  trans- 
portation. 

"  We  have  just  received  through  the  kindness  of 
Bishop  Hartzell  a  choice  printing  press  with  a  sup- 
ply of  printing  material.  This  will  be  very  helpful, 
for  we  need  primers,  readers,  arithmetics,  and 
other  school  matter.  We  are  at  present  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  Sheetswa,  and  have  com- 
pleted the  first  half  of  the  work. 

"  Our  hospital  work  is  suffering  for  lack  of  build- 
ings, medicines,  and  nursing.  I  have  operated  on 
three  cases  this  morning  under  a  cashew  tree  in  the 
yard,  which  does  duty  for  a  hospital  at  present.    Wo 
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need  the  schools  first  and  then  (be  hospital.  The 
war  In  the  Transvaal  affects  our  prices  materially, 
bat  Is  not  likely  to  affect  us  otherwise." 

Bishop  Ilartxcll  writes: 

"  Inhambane  District  Is  on  the  East  Coast,  in 
Portuguese  territory.  The  Rev.  E.  II.  'Richards  is 
Presiding  Elder  ;  he  and  bis  wife,  Brother  and  Sister 
Buckwalter,  aud  nine  native  helpers  constitute  our 
working  force  there.  They  have  three  central  sta- 
tions aud  several  outstations,  with  large  plats  of 
land  and  fairly  good  buildings.  They  have  regular 
district  meetings  monthly,  and  the  Discipline  is  en- 
forced as  tii  membership.  This  accounts  for  the 
fewness  of  members,  although  the  native  and  access- 
ible population  around  them  is  very  great.  Hun- 
dreds of  eiek  are  given  medical  care  every  mouth. 
Here  we  must  have  cheap  hospital  outfits  and  (rained 

"  At  Delagon  Bay,  2j0  miles  down  the  coast  from 
Inhambane,  I  have  a  cash  donation  of  $7,500  for  a 
church  and  parsonage  and  a  cottage  rest  for  the 
dick.    The  United  States  consul,  his  Boston  wife, 


rod  several  others  plead  for  me  to  send  (hern  a  man 
iud  his  wife  and  a  deaconess  nurso  for  the  work 
imong  Europeans.  This  town  of  several  thousand, 
villi  Its  bay,  is  the  ocean  port  to  the  Transvaal. 
\b  English  ascendency  grows  in  South  Africa,  as  It 
,vill  and  ought,  that  port  will  become  a  great  center 
>f  European   population   and  commercial   impor- 


"  Worthy  thy  name.  O  Lord, 
Of  uvorliistliiB  praise; 

Salvation  thou  hast  wrought, 
And  marvelous  tby  ways  ! 

"  O  hasten,  Lord,  the  day. 
Foretold  In  thy  sure  word. 

When  all  man's  fallen  race 
Shall  own  thee  as  their  God.' 
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THE  FIELDS. 

THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Eu- 
rope are  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Italy,ond  Bul- 
garia. The 
majority  of 
the  people  in 


Catholics;  in  Bulgaria  and  in  K  us  sin,  out- 
side of  Finland,  they  arc  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Bishop  John  M.  Waldeu, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  hud  episcopal  supervision  of 
all  the  missions  in  Europe  during  1898  and 
1899,  and  presided  at  all  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings. 

Germany  comprises  the  Kingdoms  of  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg ;  Grand 
Duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse,  Meeklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Saxe-  Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
lltz,  Oldenburg;  Duchies  of  Brunswick, 
Saxe-Melningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Co-  j 
burg-Gotha,  Anhalt;  Principalities  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,Schwarzburg- 
Budolstadt,  Waldeck,  Beuss  Aelterer  Linie, 
Reuss  Jungercr  Linie,  Schaumburg  Lippe, 
Lippe;  Freetowns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
Hamburg:  Rcichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  this  capacity, 
bears  the  title  ot  Deutscher  Kaiser,  or  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  reigning  emperor 
is  Wilhelm  II,  who  ascended  the  throne 
June  15,  1888.  Legislative  matters  are 
vested  in  the  Buudesratb,  or  Federal  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm. 
The  58  members  of  tho  Bundesrath  are 
appointed  by  the  governments  of  tho  indi- 
vidual States  for  each  session,  while  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number, 
are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot. 

Germany  had  a  population  December  2, 
1896,  of  52,279,901,  of  which  about  seven  per 
cent  are  non-Germanic.    About  sixty-three 


per  cent  are  Protestants,  thirty-six  per  cent 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  per  cent  are 
Jews.  The  Constitution  provides  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  for  complete  social 
equality  among  all  religious  confessions. 

Austria  comprises  the  Empire  of  Austria 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  present 
emperor-king  is  Francis  Joseph  I,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  December  2,  1848.  The 
population  on  Deeembcr31, 1890,  was  23,895,- 
413.  Of  these  about  seventy-nine  per  cent 
were  Roman  Catholics,  twelve  per  cent 
Greek  Catholics,  two  per  cent  Greek  Ori- 
entals, two  per  cent  Evangelicals,  and  five 
|)cr  cent  Jews.  Full  liberty  of  faith  and 
conscience  is  secured.  "The  Minister  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will  grunt  legal 
recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their 
doctrine,  worship,  constitution,  and  desig- 
nation contain  nothing  illegal  or  immoral." 

Switzerland  is  a  republic,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3,OOD,000.  In  1888  2,083,097 
spoke  Gerranu,  634,613  French,  155,130  Ital- 
ian, and  38,357  Roumansch.  The  supreme 
legislative  aud  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  Stand* 
erath,  or  State  Council,  and  a  Nationalrath, 
or  National  Council,  the  first  consisting  of 
44  members,  the  second  of  147.  The  chief 
executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a  BundeB- 
rath,  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven 
members.  The  Presidentof  Switzerland  for 
1899  was  Edouard  MUller.  There  is  com- 
plete and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  and 
creed.  About  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  Protestants  and  forty  per  cent 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  about  eight 
thousand  Jews. 

Sweden  had  a  population  December  31, 
1897,  of  5,009,632.  Of  these  about  20,000 
are  Finns,  7,000  Lapps,  and  nearly  all  the 
bulance  are  Swedes.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant 
Church,  which  is  1'eeognized  as  tho  State  re- 
ligion. Tho  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in 
all  other  respects  that  power  is  exercised  by 
the  Diet  In  concert  with  the  sovereign,  and 
every  new  law  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Crown.  The  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the 
Realm,  consists  of  two  chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  Tho  first  chamber 
consists  of  150  members,  and  the  second  of 
230  members.  Tho  reigningking  is  Oscar  II, 
who  ascended  the  throne  September  18, 1872. 
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Norway  had  a  population  January  1,1891, : 
of  2,000,917.  The  legislative  power  la  vested 
In  the  Storthing,  which  Is  divided  into  two 
bouses,  the  Lagthing  and  the  Odels thing, 
the  former  composed  of  one  fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of 
the  remaining  three  fourths.  The  executive 
is  represented  by  the  king,  who  exercises  \ 
his  authority  through  a  Council  of  State, 
composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State,  and  at , 


ate,  or  Upper  House,  and  the  latter  a  House 
of  Commons. 

Finland  had  a  population  In  1896  of  2,620,- 
437,  consisting  of  2,169,000  Finns,  341,500 
Swedes,  7,000  Russians,  1,790  Germans,  and 
1,500  Lapps.  Religiously  there  were  2,173,441 
Lutherans,  46,509  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  487  Roman  Catholics.  Finland 
has  been  a  part  of  Russia  since  1809,  with 
some  special  privileges  and  rights,  which 
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least  seven  councilors.  Norway  is  united 
with  Sweden  by  having  the  same  king.  The 
present  king  is  Oscar  II,  of  Sweden.  The 
evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  the  only  one  endowed 
by  the  State.  All  other  Christian  sects(ex- 
cept  Jesuits),  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  tol- 
erated, and  free  to  exercise  their  religion 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and 
public  order. 

Denmark  had  a  population  in  1890  of 
2,186,335.  The  established  religion  is  the 
Lutheran,  and  according  to  the  census  of 
1890  there  were  only  34,000  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  national  Church.  The  reign- 
ing king  Is  Christian  IX,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throno  November  15,  1863.  The  legis- 
lative power  Is  vested  in  the  Rlgsdag,  or 
Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sover- 
eign. The  Rlgsdag  comprises  the  Lands- 
thing,  with  66  members,  and  the  Folkethfng, 
with  114  members,  the  former  being  a  Sen- 


have  latelybeen  greatly  curtailed.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Church  have  been 
among  the  Swedes  and  Finns. 

Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  mon- 
archy with  a  population  in  Europe  of  106,191,- 
795,  chiefly  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Emperor  Nicholas  II  ascended  the  throne 
November  1, 1894.  The  only  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Russia  is  a  small  one 
in  St.  Petersburg  among  the  Swedes. 

Bulgaria  is  a  principality  tributary  to 
Turkey  with  a  population  in  1893  of  3,310,- 
713.  This  includes  the  population  of  South 
Bulgaria  for  Eastern  Roumelia),  numbering 
998,431.  The  population  In  1893  was  divided 
according  to  language  into  2,604,336  Bulgars, 
569.728  Turks,  62,628  Roumanians,  58,518 
Greeks,  52,132  Gipsies,  27,531  Spanish -speak- 
ing Jews,  16,290  Tartars,  6,445  Armenians, 
3,620  Germans  and  Austrians,  1,221  Albani- 
ans, 928  Russians,  905  Czechs,  818  Servians, 
803  Italians,  and  3,820  speaking  oittiss  Ym&.- 
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guages.  The  national  faith  is  that  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church.  Of  the  population 
in  1893  2,606,786  belonged  to  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  643,528  were  Mohammedans, 
28,307  were  Jews,  22,617  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 6,643  were  Armenian  Gregorians,  2,384 
were  Protestants.  The  reigning  ruler  is 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment August  14,  1887.  The  Methodist 
missions  are  north  of  the  Balkan  mountains. 
The  American  Board  has  prosperous  mis- 
sions south  of  the  mountains  in  the  part  of 
Bulgaria  known  as  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Italy  had  a  population  estimated,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1898„  at  31,667,946.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  ruling  State  religion. 
Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  the 
adherents  of  all  recognized  religions.  The 
reigning  king  is  Umberto  I,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  January  9, 1878. 

In  all  these  European  fields  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CJiurch 
has  but  five  foreign  male  missionaries:  One 
in  Germany,  a  professor  in  the  Theological 
School  (Rev.  A.  J.  Bucher);  one  in  Bulgaria 
(Rev.  T.  Constantine);  three  in  Italy  (Br. 
William  Burt,  Dr.  N.  W.  Clark,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Wright). 


Germany  Mission. 

THE  Germany  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  commenced  in  1849.  The  Germany 
Conference  was  organized  in  1856  and  divided  into 
the  North  Germany  and  Soath  Germany  Conferences 
in  1893.  The  North  Germany  Conference  has  some 
appointments  in  Austria,  the  most  important  being 
in  Vienna. 

Annual  Meeting  of  North  Germany  Conference. 

The  North  Germany  Conference  was  held  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  July  5-11,  1899,  Bishop  Walden  presiding. 
Julius  M.  O.  Gniech,  Hermann  Zeuner,  and  Franz 
Havranek  were  received  on  trial.  Alfred  Funk  was 
discontinued.  Ernst  Pucklitsch  was  reported  as 
superannuated.  The  following  were  the  appoint- 
ments, all  being  in  Germany,  except  as  otherwise  in- 
dicated : 

Berlin  District.- Karl  Schell,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Ber- 
lin). Berlin:  First  Church,  C.  H.  Burkhardt;  Second 
Church.  Stephen  von  Bohr;  Third  Church,  KarlSchaar- 
schraidt;  Fourth  Church,  H.  P.  Wenzol.  Breslau, 
Bernliard  Keip.  Danzig  and  Elbing,  Richard  Ram- 
dohr.  Glogau,  M.  G.  Kramer.  Gorlitz,  Bernhard 
Schubert.  Graudenz,  J.  W.  B.  Haake.  Kolberg  and  Bel- 
gard,  E.  A.  Grotz.  Konigsberg,  Heinrich  Ramke. 
K/wiin  and  Stolp.  P.  M.  Dletze.  Kottbus,  F.  J.  Kolb. 
Liegnitz,  J.  M.  O.  Gniech.  Magdeburg.  Heinrich ' 
Eberle.  Neu  Ruppln,  H.  E.  Schmeisser.  Stettin,  Oskar 
Kdhler.  Wieu  (Austria),  H.  R.  Mfiller,  J.-  A.  W.  Ras- 
mussen,  Franz  Havranek. 

Bremen  District. -Dietrich  Robr,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 


Bremen).  Aurich,  Dietrich  Bargmann.  Bielefeld,  Hans 
M&der.  Bremen,  Philipp  Lutz.  Bremerhaven,  Franz 
Jacob.  Delmenhorst  and  Neerstedt,  Ernst  Schmidt. 
Dornum  and  Essen,  Johannes  Eden.  Edewecht  and 
Westerstede,  A.  W.  Brand.  Flensburg,  H.  J.  R.  Wil- 
linghofer.  Hamburg :  First  Church,  Jacob  Neuhart; 
Second  Church,  C.  W.  Matthies.  Hanover  and  Goslar, 
Johann  Hllpert  Kiel,  Paul  Pritzlaff.  Leer  and  Rhau- 
derfehn,  Friedrich  Eilers.  Neu  Sohoo,  Ernst  Schtitte. 
Odenburg  and  Brake,  J.  H.  Barklage.  Osnabruck  and 
Metten,  A.  L.  Schwing.  Vegesack,  Franz  Klttsner. 
Wilhelmshaven,  Bernhard  Schroder.  P.  G.  Junker, 
Director  of  Martin  Mission  Institute.  Johannes  8tei- 
ger,  Director  of  Book  Concern.  Leonhard  Weis,  Inspec- 
tor of  Bethanien  Verein. 

Leipzig  District.— Gustav  Hempel,  P,  E.  (P.  O., 
Leipzig).  Annaberg,  Oskar  Lindner.  Cassel  aud  G&t- 
tlngen,  Wilhelm  Schtttz.  Chemnitz,  G.  A.  Schilde. 
Dresden,  F.  W.  Schaller.  Gera  and  Zeitz,  L  C  Ben- 
dlxen.  Greiz,  H.  W.  Meyer.  Halle,  J.  F.  Wlesenauer. 
Langenwetzendorf,  P.  A.  Jacob.  Leipzig,  J.  F.  Van 
Minden.  Plauen  and  Falkeusteln,  Engelbert  Wunder- 
lich.  Reichenbach,  Friedrich  Kessler.  Saalfeld,  Her- 
mann Zeuner.  Schleiz,  Arthur  Vogt  Schneeberg  and 
Eibenstock,  August  Prante,  F.  R.  Prltsch.  Schwarzen- 
berg,  Hermann  Bottger.  Werdau,  E.  C.  Anner.  Wil- 
kau,  Ferdinand  Schmidt.  Zschopau  and  Dittersdorf, 
August  Hilner.    Zwickau,  R.  R.  Neupert. 

The  statistics  of  the  North  Germany  Conference  re- 
ported 5,488  members,  an  increase  of  825 ;  2,785  pro- 
bationers, an  increase  of  821 ;  8,767  Sunday  school 
scholars,  an  increase  of  869.  During  the  year  248 
children  were  baptized. 

PRESIDING  ELDERS9  REPORTS. 

Bremen  District  comprises  18  circuits  and  sta- 
tions, and  87 preaching  places,  with  2,103  members. 
The  number  of  attendants  at  the  services  has  con- 
siderably increased  in  most  of  the  appointments, 
and  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  report  con- 
versions. The  Sunday  schools  are  well  attended, 
and  report  2,820  scholars.  The  parents  of  many  of 
the  scholars  do  not  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  mother  congregation  in  Bremen  will  celebrate 
her  golden  jubilee  next  year,  and  the  Annual  Con- 
ference will  be  held  here  as  a  jubilee  Conference. 
Cushaven  was  taken  up  as  a  new  appointment  and 
is  doing  well.  Delmenhorst  has  one  of  the  best  so- 
cieties, which  builds  itself  up  mostly  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members.  The  first  church  in  Hamburg 
reports  177  members,  an  increase  of  6.  The  con- 
gregations are  good.  The  second  church  in  Ham- 
burg has  a  membership  of  188,  Increased  during  the 
year  from  114.  There  was  a  revival  in  which  many 
were  converted  and  22  received  on  trial.  The  dea- 
conesses of  the  Bethanian  Verein  are  very  helpful 
supporters  of  the  work  in  every  way.  In  Hanover 
the  work  is  young  but  growing  stronger. 

Leipzig  District  reports  a  large  number  of  con- 
versions, 506  persons  received  on  trial,  and  a  net  in- 
crease of  248  members.  During  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  net  increase  of  1,500  members  on 
the  district.  There  are  66  Sunday  schools,  with  3,477 
children.  Much  opposition  and  police  restraint  are 
experienced.  Children  in  Saxony  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  our  Sunday  schools,  who  with  their  parents 
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have  not  formally  severed  their  relations  with  the 
8tate  Church.  The  penalty  for  disobedience  is  a 
fine  of  from  50  to  150  marks  upon  preachers  and 
Sunday  school  superintendents.  The  officials  in 
most  of  the  localities  manifest  little  inclination  to 
proceed  against  offenders  in  this  respect.  In  Dres- 
den the  work  has  been  steadily  growing  and  17 
hare  been  received  on  trial.  Zwickau  passed 
through  a  year  of  difficulties  because  of  the  unrest 
created  by  a  young  preacher,  who  had  to  be  sus- 
pended from  his  work  because  of  false  doctrines. 
Forty-  two  members  left  our  church  with  him,  and 
this  gap  could  not  be  filled  up  by  the  24  probation- 
ers. Wilkau  has  the  largest  Sunday  school,  in  which 
are  800  children.  Most  of  the  appointments  are 
prospering. 

Berlin  District  had  450  conversions  during  the 
year,  and  a  net  increase  of  840  members.  No  circuit 
reported  a  decrease,  and  all  financial  requirements 
were  fulfilled.  Prosperous  churches  have  sprung  up 
in  Danzig,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Llegnitz  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  we  are  commencing  in 
Grandenz  and  Elbing.  In  Llegnitz  we  commenced 
two  years  ago,  and  the  members  raise  all  their  local 
requirements  and  the  salary  of  a  married  minister. 
In  Berlin  there  has  been  an  increase  of  51  members. 
Vienna,  Austria,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  year. 
The  congregations  are  good,  and  the  society  shows 
a  net  increase  of  54.  We  have  taken  up  work  in 
Hungary  and  Moravia.  Three  places  in  Hungary 
have  asked  for  preachers.  There  are  ten  circuits  on 
the  Berlin  District  that  have  no  chapels,  and  rent 
must  be  paid  for  halls.  We  pay  9,710  marks  rent, 
and  4,520  marks  for  preachers'  lodgings.  The  con- 
tributions amounted  to  50,923  marks,  an  increase  of 
8,894  marks. 

Annual  Meeting  South  Germany  Conference. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Germany  Con 
ference  was  held  at  Pirmasens,  Germany,  June 
21-27,  1899,  Bishop  Walden  presiding.  Jacob  F. 
Schmeisser  and  Karl  C.  G.  Jahnke  were  received  on 
trial.  Ernst  H.  Gebhardt  had  died.  C.  G.  Dietrich, 
Arnold  Sulzberger,  Jacob  Conzelmann  were  reported 
as  superannuated.  The  following  were  the  appoint- 
ments, all  being  in  Germany  : 

Frankfurt  District.— Jacob  Kaufmann,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Darmstadt).  Boun  and  Siegburg,  Gott- 
lieb Rieker.  Darmstadt,  Gustav  Notzold.  Elber- 
feld,  Karl  Dobereiner.  First  Church  of  Frankfurt, 
Friedrich  Rosen.  Second  Church  of  Frankfurt,  S.  E. 
Gebhardt.  Friedrichsdorf  and  Bombach,  Conrad  Walz. 
Hanau,  George  Bock.  Heidelberg  and  Sinshelm,  E.  A. 
Schilling.  Kalserslautern,  August  Kuuz.  Koln  and 
Dusseldorf,  Wilhelm  Ekert,  J.  F.  Schmeisser.  Kreuz- 
uach  and  Mandel,  Karl  Wendt.  Mannheim,  Adolf 
Scharff.  Marburg,  J.  A.  Berber.  Siegen,  Friedrich 
Brandle.  Simmern.  Wilhelm  Kuder.  .Wetzlar  and 
Giessen,  Karl  Urech.  Wiesbaden,  August  Bacnlckel. 
Professor  in  Martin  Mission  Institute,  Richard  Wobith. 
Editor  of  Evangelist,  P.  I.  Gninwald. 

Heilbronn  District.— Jacob  Harle.  P.  E.  (P. 
O.,  Heilbronn).  Ansbach,  Friedrich  Ruck.  Bay- 
reuth,  G.  H.  Dorn.  Bellsteln,  Jacob  Dlener.  Ble- 
tigheim,  to  be  supplied.  Furth  and  Erlanger,  G.  F. 
Ruck.    Hall,   August  Wlesenauer.     Heilbronn,   Carl 


Burkhardt,  Karl  Klein.  Hof ,  Erail  Rohner.  KIrchberg, 
G.  W.  Hotmeister.  Marbach,  Christian  Steinmetz. 
Neuhuten,  to  be  supplied.  Nurnberg:  Maxthor  Church, 
Adolf  Theis;  Paulus  Church,  J.  F.  Ruck.  Ochringen, 
Ludwig  Schnell.  Othmarsheim,  G.  H.  Funck.  Pre- 
vost,  August  Rucker.  Welnsberg,  Simon  Bernlocher. 
Wurzburg  and  Schweinfurt,  Martin  Steck.  Inspector 
of  Martha  Maria  Verein,  G.  J.  Ekert 

Karlsruhe  District.— Johann  Renner.  Alten- 
steig,  August  GommeL  Bergzebern,  Paul  Huber. 
Caleo,  Christian  Schwarz.  Colmar,  Theophil  Mann. 
Freudenstadt,  Christoph  Jeutter.  Heimsheim.  Chris- 
tian Soil.  Karlsruhe,  Gottfried  Surer.  Knittllngen. 
Wilhelm  Firl.  Lahr,  Christian  Raith.  Nagold,  Wil- 
helm Stelnbrenner.  Pforzheim,  Johannes  Walz.  Pir- 
masens, Heinrich  Rieker.  Speyer  and  Hockenheim, 
A.  G.  Bruns.  Strassburg,  Wilhelm  Scoz.  Valhingen 
and  Enz,  Wilhelm  Klelnknecht.  Weissach,  Johann 
Spill.    Zweibrucken,  Jacob  BartholomaL 

Stuttgart  District.— Heinrich  Mann,  P.  E.  (P.O., 
Cannstatt).  Augsburg,  G.  C.  Beutenmuller.  Back- 
nan  g,  A.  F.  Bopple.  Cannstatt,  G.  A.  Schneider. 
Ebinger,  Martin  Reichert.  Echlerdlngen,  Matthaus 
Class.  Herrenberg,  Ludwig  Mann.  Ludwlgsburg, 
Eduard  Raumann.  Munchen,  Karl  Konig.  Ruders- 
berg.  Karl  Langner.  Schorndorf  and  Gmund,  Gott- 
fried Weller.  Sindelflngen,  Georg  Rexroth.  Stutt- 
gart, Jacob  Urech.  Ferdinand  Vogelmann.  Sulzbach, 
K.  C.  Weiss,  rim,  Ludwig  Lopple.  Waiblingen,  C.  F. 
Beutenmuller,  K.  C.  G.  Jahnke.  Welzhelm,  J.  C. 
Konig.  Winnenden,  Christian  Wlesenauer.  Chaplain 
in  Peter  Bohler  Church,  London,  J.  J.Sommer.  Mis- 
sionary in  Klein  Popo,  West  Africa,  KarlUlrich.  Mis- 
sionary in  Raluaua,  New  Pommern,  Heinrich  Fell- 
man  n. 

The  statistics  of  the  South  Germany  Conference 
reported  8,161  members,  an  increase  of  850;  1,600 
probationers,  an  increase  of  10;  12,458  Sunday 
school  scholars,  an  increase  of  1,033.  During  the 
year  207  children  and  8  adults  were  baptized. 

PRESIDING  ELDERS*  REPORTS. 

Frankfurt  District  reports  blessed  progress. 
The  services  are  attended  by  8,485  persons.  There 
are  1,658  members,  and  426  probationers,  with  an 
increase  of  148.  The  Sunday  schools  are  prospering, 
and  report  966  boys  and  1,479  girls.  Of  these  only 
899  are  above  twelve  years  of  age.  About  500 
attend  the  public  services,  156  receiving  instruction 
in  the  Catechism ;  287  adults  and  70  children  pro- 
fessed conversion.  The  receipts  of  the  district  are 
48,477  marks,  an  increase  of  5,708  marks.  The  pas- 
tors endeavor  to  train  the  new  converts  as  soon  as 
possible  for  work,  and  introduce  the  probationers 
into  classes  among  which  they  are  divided.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  young  peoples'  and  other 
societies.  It  is  much  regretted  that  many  souls  con- 
verted under  the  pastors  neglect  to  join  the  church, 
and  being  in  want  of  proper  care  often  fall  from  grace. 

Stuttgart  District  reports  that  on  most  of  the 
circuits  there  has  been  some  progress.  Three  of  the 
circuits  have  had  a  small  decrease,  one  circuit  the 
same  number,  and  all  the  other  circuits  a  good  in- 
crease. There  are  2,432  members,  a  net  increase  of 
72  members.  Our  members  contributed  during  the 
year  45,818  marks.  The  Sunday  schools  report  an 
increase  of  870  scholars. 
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Hmlbrown  District  reports  that  of  the  18  cir- 
cuits 4  reported  a  decrease  of  28  members,  2  reported 
the  same  number,  the  others  showed  an  increase  of 
104.  During  the  year  there  were  295  conversions. 
Out  of  the  3,072  Sunday  school  pupils  2,218  are 
children  of  people  not  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  commencing  with  the  twelfth  year,  must 
receive  instruction  from  the  State  Church.  The  99 
local  preachers  and  47  exhorters  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  18  pastors.  The  union  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  continued  to  be  a  blessing. 
The  prayer  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  the  class 
meetings  in  most  places  are  in  blessed  use. 


bationers,  a  decrease  of  04 ;  18,266  Sunday  aohoal 
scholars,  a  decrease  of  86.  During  the  year  21ft  chil- 
dren and  3  adults  were  baptised. 

PRESIDING  ELDERS*  REPORTS. 


The  Switzerland  Mission. 

THE  Switzerland  Conference  includes  the  work  in 
Switzerland  and  those  portions  of  France  where 
the  German  language  is  spoken.  The  Mission  was 
commenced  in  1856  by  preachers  from  Germany,  and 
remained  part  of  the  Germany  Conference  until  it 
was  organized  as  a  separate  Conference  June  24, 

1886. 

Annual.  Meeting. 

The  Switzerland  Conference  was  held  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  June  7-12,  1899,  Bishop  Walden  presid- 
ing, fritz  Bangerter  and  Andreas  Ragettli  were  re- 
ceived on  trial.  Johannes  Beerli  was  discontinued. 
Ludwig  Brandle  was  reported  as  supernumerary  and 
Heinrich  Nuelsen,  Johannes  Schneebeli  and  Kasper 
Glattle  as  superannuated.  The  following  were  the 
appointments,  all  being  in  Switzerland : 

Bern  District.— Gottfried  Bar,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Bern). 
Basel :  First  Church,  J.  U.  Wuhrman,  Martin  Buhrer; 
8econd  Church.  Jacob  Strassler.  Bern,  Jacob  Sporri. 
Biel,  Heinrich  Huber.  Geneva,  Karl  Honegger.  Herzo- 
genbuchsee,  Heinrich  Brunner.  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
J.  A.  Hertig.  Langnau,  to  be  supplied.  Lausanne, 
KarlThiele.  Lieste  I,  Albert  Lien  hard,  Lyes  and  Gren- 
chen,  Albert  Kagi.  Neuchatel,  J.  G.  Sporri.  St.  Imler, 
R.  E.  Grob.  Sissach,  Bernhard  Schroder.  Soloturn, 
Heinrich  Welti. 

St.  Gallen  District.  -Eduard  Hug,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Welnfelden).  Chur,  Friedrich  Oppllger.  Eschlicon, 
Gottfried  Alder.  Frauenfeld,  H.  A.  Gut 
Johannes  Harle.  Niederutzwyl,  H.  G.  Odlnga.  Rhel- 
neck,  Edmund  Diem.  St.  Gallen,  R.  G.  Richner. 
Schaffhausen,  Abraham  Lerch.  Schleitheim,  Jacob 
Lobrer.  Stein,  Herman  Bosch.  Teuffen,  Andreas  Rup- 
panner. 

Zurich  District.— Leonard  Peter,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Zurich).  Aarau  and  Zolfingen,  Friedrich  Deppeler,  Paul 
Deppeler.  Adllsweil,  Gottfried  Kraus.  Affoltern, 
Christian  Knoll.  Bulach,  Ernest  Lelnhard.  Horgan, 
E.  M.  Bauer.  Lenzburg,  Jacob  Zolliker.  Oerlikon. 
Ulrich  Bosch.  Thalweil,  August  Rodemeyer,  Fritz 
Bangerter.  Turbenthal  and  Wald,  G.  A.  Marquart. 
Uster,  Jacob  Kleiner.  Wetzikon,  Adolf  Hunziker. 
Winterthur,  Johannes  Wettteln,  J.  F.  Oppliger.  Zu- 
rich, First  Church.  Gottfried  Fret,  Wllhelm  Bollier,  An- 
dreas Ragettli;  Third  Church.  Heinrich  Kienast.  E.  C. 
Schmidtmann,  Director  of  Book  Concern.  A.  J.  Bucher, 
Professor  in  Martin  Mission  Institute. 

The  statistics  of  the  Switzerland  Conference  re- 
ported 7,250  members,  an  increase  of  249 ;  1,094  pro- 


Zurich  District  consists  of  14  circuits  with  83 
preachers,  88  other  helpers,  8,710  members,  487 
probationers.  The  collections  the  past  year 
amounted  to  181,000  francs.  There  are  118  Sunday 
schools  with  0,281  children.  About  1,800  of  the 
scholars  are  children  of  parents  who  are  members  of 
our  Church.  Many  of  the  scholars  attend  the  weekly 
Bible  and  Catechism  classes,  and  are  also  members 
of  the  mission  and  tract  societies.  There  are  18 
chapels  and  4  parsonages.  In  Zurich  there  are  8 
chapels  with  4  preachers,  1,000  members,  2,000  Sunday 
school  scholars,  a  Book  Concern,  and  a  house  for 
deaconesses.  The  work  in  Zurich  has  a  fine  prospect. 
The  deaconess  work  is  prospering  and  the  20  dea- 
conesses are  doing  much  good.  We  try  to  engage 
every  member  in  some  work  of  the  mission,  enrolling 
them  in  different  societies  of  the  Church. 

Bern  District  embraces  15  circuits  in  which  5 
are  territory  where  French  is  spoken.  Here  we 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  German-speaking  popula- 
tion and  to  the  German  foreigners  who  settle  here 
for  a  time.  Our  Sunday  schools  suffer  from  the  con- 
founding of  languages.  The  children  are  accustomed 
to  speaking  French  and  are  obliged  to  do  so  at 
school,  so  they  soon  forget  the  mother  language. 
On  the  15  circuits  are  85  preaching  stations,  16  pas- 
tors, 2  helpers,  4  local  preachers,  and  25  exhorters. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  received ^318  on  trial 
and  443  in  full  membership,  making  the  number  on 
trial  855  and  in  full  membership  2,292.  The  free 
contributions  amounted  to  110,918  francs.  New 
chapels  were  erected  at  Llestel,  Langnau,  and  Wal- 
perswyl.  The  57  Sunday  schools  have  5,447  chil- 
dren, of  whom  not  more  than  one  fifth  have  parents 
who  are  members  of  our  Church.  The  State  Church 
having  received  a  good  number  of  converted  and  de- 
vout young  pastors  is  doing  better  work  for  their 
people  than  formerly. 

St.  Gallen  District  reports  11  circuits  with  11 
Herisau  I  pastors,  1  helper,  3  local  preachers.  17  exhorters,  51 
preaching  places,  1,239  members,  and  192  proba- 
tioners. On  every  circuit  there  have  been  conver- 
sions and  about  180  of  them  became  probationers. 
The  liberality  of  the  people  is  great  and  they  hare 
contributed  50,917  francs  for  self-support.  In  the  60 
Sunday  schools  there  are  3,549  scholars.  We  have 
increased  our  church  property  by  three  chapels  and 
one  house. 


The  Sweden  Mission. 

THE  Sweden  Mission  was  commenced  in  1854,  and 
organized  as  a  Conference  August  2, 1870.    It 
includes  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Sweden  Conference  was  held  in  Linkoping, 
Sweden,  August  9-15,  1899,  Bishop,  Walden  presid- 
ing. William  Bergdahl,  Herman  W.  Gustafsson, 
Ernst  W.  A.  Hulphero,  J  oh  an  Hurtig,  Erik  Linander, 
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Gustaf  Lindqviflt,  Karl  Lindstrom,  Johan  Melin, 
Axel  A.  Rosenberg,  Edwin  Strom  berg  were  received 
on  trial.  Karl  M.  Norberg  was  discontinued.  Carl  J. 
Johansson  had  died.  Emil  £.  Landin  had  with- 
drawn. Adolph  F.  Svensson  withdrew  under  com- 
plaints. Anders  Sigurdson  and  K.  L.  Landqvist 
were  reported  as  supernumerary ;  J.  P.  Danielsson, 
M.  P.  Lindqvist,  C.  A.  Andersson,  N.  P.  Sandell, 
Johannes  Nilson,  L.  G.  Berglund,  P.  G.  Bergdahl, 
Gustavus  Fredengren,  I.  G.  Finerus,  J.  P.  Larsson, 
Carl  Wallenius,  N.  J.  Holmqvist  as  superannuated 
preachers.  The  following  were  the  appointments, 
all  being  in  Sweden : 

Gotland  Distbict.-^J.  M.  Erikson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Stockholm).  Burgsvik  and  Hemse,  to  be  supplied.  Klin- 
tehamn  and  Tofta,  J.  E.  Eriksson.  Oestergarn,  to  be 
supplied.  Roma,  Johan  Melin.  Slite  and  Kappelshamn, 
Peter  Jeppsson.    Visby,  Theodor  Magner. 

Norrbotten  District.— Johannes  Roth,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Lulea).  Luela  and  Boden,  Johannes  Roth. 
Malmberget,  August  Rockberg. 

Northern  District.— K.  A.  Wik,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Upsala).  Arboga,  J.  E.  Hendriksson.  A  vesta,  August 
Warms.  Borl&nge,  Gustaf  Petersson.  Eskiltuna,  Josef 
Magnusson.  Fagersta,  P.  A.  Larsson.  Falun,  August 
Eklund.  Forsbacka  and  Valbo,  K.  A.  G.  Fridholm. 
Geffle:  8t  Matteus,  E.  A.  W.  Schtttz;  St.  Peter's,  G.  A. 
Gustafsson.  Grangesberg,  to  be  supplied.  Heby  and 
Sala,  Erik  Linander.  Karlsholm,  to  be  supplied.  Rop- 
ing, B.  A.  Carlson.  Korsn&s,  to  be  supplied.  Kungsor, 
K.  E.  Lundell.  Lindesberg,  F.  G.  Holmgreu.  Mora  and 
Orsa,  August  Nilsson.  Norberg  and  Hogfors.  Albert 
Lofgren.  Odensvi,  S.  J.  H.  Blelstein.  Oeregrund,  Nils 
Sten strom.  Oestersund,  to  be  supplied.  Sandviken, 
Johan  Berg.  Skutsk&r,  P.  A.  Kropp.  Sund,  Nils  Liuid- 
b&ck.  Sundsvall,  K.  J.  Tornblom.  Upsala,  Gustav 
Wagnusson.  Vesteras,  A.  G.  Andersson.  J.  E.  Edman, 
Principal;  P.  F.  Envall,  Professor,  in  Theological 
School  at  Upsala. 

Southern  District.-  Carl  Ljunggren,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Stockholm).  Ankersrum,  to  be  supplied.  Bjuf,  Wilhelm 
Bergdahl.  Boxholm,  Anders  Jons  son.  Delary,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Eksjo,  Anders  Nektman.  Falerun,  to  be  supplied. 
Helsingborg,  Anders  GrOnblad.  Hvetlanda,  H.  W.  Gus- 
tafsson. Kalmar,  C.  O.  P.  LI nd strom.  Karlshamn,  Johan 
SjOberg.  Karlskrona,  Jens  Pedersen.  Landskrona,  O. 
R.  Richter  Limhamn,  A.  R.  Sandberg.  Linkoping  Karl 
Lundgren.  Loftahammar  and  Vraka,  to  be  supplied 
Lund,  C.  J.  Eklund.  Malmo,  K.  M.  Lindh.  Monsteras, 
Johan  Hurtig.  Mnrko,  Anders  Andersson.  Nassjo,  to 
be  supplied.  Norkoping:  Bethel,  A.  F.  Liljenberg; 
North,  R.  A.  Wohlby.  Nykoping,  J.  A.  Ohstrom.  Os- 
karshamn,  A.  W.  Norman.  Raa,  to  be  supplied.  Skruf, 
Carl  Carlsson.    Sodertelge.  to  be  supplied.    Stockholm: 

*  St  Johannes,  to  be  supplied ;  St.  Mark  us,  K.  J.  Hurtig; 
St  Paul's,  August  Schon ;  St  Peter's,  C.  P.  Carlsson ; 
Trinity,  Fredrik  Ahgren.  Vestervik,  J.  T.  Janson; 
Vexio,  Johan  Johansson.    J.   M.  Erikson,  Editor  of 

•  Conference  papers. 

Western  District.— K.  A.  Jansson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Stockholm).  Alingsas,  to  be  supplied.  Amal  and 
Tflsse,  E.  W.  A.  Hulphers.  Atorp,  A.  G.  Eglund. 
Bengtsfors,  Otto  Magnusson.  Bofors,  Emil  Runfeldt 
Boras,  F.  H.  Lellky.  Degerfors,  August  Berg.  Fal- 
kfiplng,  Edwin  8trf>mberg.  Filipstad,  Gustaf  Lindqvist. 
Grams  and  Nor,  A.  A.  Rosenberg.  Goteborg:  Efraim, 
J.  Z.  Wlckman ;  Emanuel,  Axel  Engstrom ;  St  Jacob's 
K.  E.  Norstrom;  St  Peter's,  Wilhelm  Andersson. 
Hallsberg  and  Kumla,  K.  A.  Samuelsson.    Halmstad, 


Nils  Lellky.  Hilbringsberg  and  Arvika,  Emanuel  Nils- 
son.  Jonkoplng,  Gustaf  Lindstrom.  Karlanda,  to  be 
supplied.  Karlstad,  Nils  Lindstrom.  Krlstinehamn, 
Hjalmar  Strdmberg.  Kungsbacka  and  Walda,  J.  A. 
Enander.  Laxa,  Leonard  Peterson.  Lekhyttan,  Peter 
Adelholm.  LidkOping,  L.  O.  Ring.  Lotorp  and  Sons- 
torp,  K.  O.  Thorsell.  Motala,  Konrad  Winqvist 
Munkfors,  Carl  Hultgren.  Orebro,  J.  A.  RudstrGm. 
Ronneshytta,  to  be  supplied.  Seffle,  F.  W.  Hahne. 
Stromstad,  Karl  Lindstrom.  Trollh&ttan,  A.  F.  Hag- 
lund.  Hjalmar  Berqvist,  Erland  BJdrnberg,  J.  W. 
Haggman,  G.  A.  Hlden,  Alvin  Janzon,  Herman  Babe, 
N.  J.  Rosen,  A.  S.  Hultqvist,  J.  E.  Jarl,  Missionaries 
in  Finland. 

The  statistics  of  the  Sweden  Conference  reported 
15,517  members,  an  increase  of  159 ;  1,835  probation- 
ers, a  decrease  of  216 ;  18,231  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars, an  increase  of  57.  During  the  year  280  children 
and  2  adults  were  baptized. 


The  Norway  Mission. 

THE  Norway  Mission  was  commenced  in  1858  and 
organized   as  a  Conference   August  17,   1878. 
The  Conference  includes  the  Kingdom  of  Norway. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Norway  Conference  was  held  in  Kristiana, 
Norway,  July  26- August  1, 1899,  Bishop  Walden  pre- 
siding. Jorgen  C.  Iversen  and  Sofus  C.  Sorensen 
were  received  on  trial.  Johan  Houen  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry.  The  orders  of  John  W.  Price, 
an  elder  in  the  Friends  Church,  were  recognized. 
O.  M.  Lokke  was  reported  as  supernumerary,  and  K. 
J.  Wahlstrom  and  Peter  Olsen  as  superannuated. 
The  following  appointments  were  made,  all  being  in 
Norway : 

Bergen  District.— Ole  Olsen,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Lange- 
sund).  Arendal,  Ananias  Gundersen.  Bergen  :  First 
Church,  Anton  Rynning  ;  Wesley,  J.  P.  Thornfts.  Bre- 
vik,  Ole  Krogsrud.  Ekersund,  Erik  Oervik.  Fteke- 
ford  and  Lister,  to  be  supplied.  Haugesund,  C.  V. 
Duckert.  Kragero,  Severin  Kristoffersen.  Kristian- 
sand,  Christian  Andersen.  Larvik,  A.  F.  F.  Foss.  Pors- 
grund,  Nils  Jonassen.  Sandefjord,  C.  P.  Rund.  Skien, 
Bernhard  Svendsen.  Stavanger  and  Sandn&s,  Gustav 
Smedstad.    Voss,  to  be  supplied. 

Kristiana  District.— Anders  Olsen,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Meltzersgade  15,  Kristianla).  Dram  men,  S.  S.  Haave. 
Fredrlkshald,  Johan  Thorkildsen.  Fredrikstad,  Chris- 
tlan  Torjussen.  Had  Hand,  to  be  supplied.  Hamar,  H. 
K.  Madsen.  Honefos,  Johannes  Wiel.  Horten,  Mar- 
tineus  Olsen.  Kjolberg,  Lars  Jensen.  Kristiana:  Fifth 
Church,  Jens  Johannessen;  First  Church,  T.  B.  Bar- 
ratt.  Fourth  Church,  Christian  Fredriksen;  Second 
Church,  Johannes  Olsen ;  Third  Church,  Gustav  Guil- 
liksen.  Lillestrommen,  Joachim  Petersen.  Moss,  8. 
J.  Sorensen.  Mysem  and  Askim.  A.  C.  Oedegaard. 
Odalen,  tone  supplied.  Sarpsborg,  J.  P.  Lie.  Sauggrftn- 
den,  P.  M.  Thomas.  Tistedalen,  to  be  supplied.  T6ns- 
berg,  Howard  Walle.  Emil  Halvorsen.  Editor  of  A'rte- 
tileg  Tldende  and  Boriit-vennen.  Chrlstoffer  Larsen* 
Director  of  Book  Concern.  Johan  Thorkildsen,  Direc- 
tor of  Theological  School.  Bernt  Jorgensen,  Sunday 
School  Agent.  T.  B.  Barratt.  Superintendent  of  Dea» 
cofiess  Work. 

Trondhjem  District.— Helge  Ristvedt,  P.  E.  (P. 
O.,  Molde).    Aalesund,  O.  I.  Johannessen.    Bodo,  L. 
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B.  Paulsen.  Hammerfnst.  Sflren  Sorensen.  Kristian- 
sund,  Klkanl  Johauneflsen.  Lovanger,  Julius  Hols  tad. 
Molde,  Hclgi'lilstvedt.  SJonen.  to  be  supplied,  r 
to,  Abraham  Andersen.  Trondhjem,  B.  G.  Kognerud. 
Andreas  Halversen,  Temperance  Agent.  Anton  Baa 
Anton  Christeiisen,  J.  J.  Chrlslenaen,  Laust  Chrlstei 
sen,  S.  N".  Gaarde,  Hans  Hansen,  J.  H.  Jacobson,  Chrl 
Uan  Jensen,  P.  M.  8.  Jensen,  8.  K.  Jobanseo,  L.  C 
Larseu.  Christian  Nielsen,  Johauu  Nielsen,  X.  P.  Ne| 
sen,  Laurltz  Petersen,  Bastuus  Petersen,  C.  J.  s 
Thaarun.  Emit  Nielsen,  Peter  Basmussen,  J.  C.  Re 
sen,  8.  C.  sarensen— members  of  the  Denmark  Missioi 

The  statistics  of  the  Norway  Conference  reported 
5,309  members,  an.  increase  of  25  ;  530  probationers, 
a  decrease  of  116;  6,374  Sunday  school  scholars,  a 
decrease  of  335.  During  the  year  362  children  and  1 
adult  were  baptized. 

The  pastors  and  members  in  Norway  are  devout, 
self- sacrificing,  and  energetic  ;  a  valuable  religions 
force,  quickening  the  State  church,  leading  the  tem- 
perance movement  and  other  reforms. 


The  Denmark  Mission. 
work  In  Denmark  was  commenced  in 
1S5T  and  organized  as  a  Mission  In  1669.    The 
Mission  Includes  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  Its 
central  station  at  the  city  of  Copenhagen. 


MIB 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Randers,  July 
19-33,  1890,  Bishop  Walden  presiding.  Sofua  C. 
Sorensen  and  Jorgen  C.  Ivcrson  were  received  on 
trial.  The  statistics  reported  3,070  members,  an  in- 
crease of  131 ;  347  probationers,  an  increase  of  3 ; 
4,449  Sunday  school  scholars,  an  increase  of  483. 
During  the  year  153  children  were  baptized.  The 
following  were  the  appointments,  all  being  in  Den- 
mark, and  all  the  preachers  pembere  of  the  Norway 
Conference : 

J.  J.  Christ  us  hex,  Superintendent 

Copenhagen  District.— J.  J.  Christens  en,  P,  K. 
(P.  O.,  8vendborg>.    Bornholm  (P.  0.,  Neio),  Lauretx 
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Petersen.  Copenhagen:  Bethania,  N.  P.  Nielsen;  St  ] 
Markus,  Christian  Jensen,  Rasmus  Petersen.  Kal-  \ 
lundborg,  J.  H.  Jaoobaon.  I.angeland  (P.  (.).,  Rudkjop- 
ing),  S.  N.  Uaarde.  Offense  and  Faaborg.  Anton  IlasL  i 
Svendborg,  J.  J.  Cbrlstensen.  Editor  Sundagstkvletv, 
8.  N.  Gaarde.    Editor  Vaarbud.  Anton  Ba.iL 

Jutland  north  District.— L.  C.  Larsen,  P.  E. 
(P.  0.,  Aalborg).  Aalborg,  I..  C.  Larsen.  Fredrlcks- 
havn,  P.  M.  8.  Jensen.  HJorrlng,  Laust  Corlstenaen. 
Lokken,  Christian  Nielsen,  Rnnders,  S.  K.  Johansen. 
Editor  XrUUIlg  Talamand,  L.  C.  Larsen.  Director 
Theological  School,  3.  K.  Johauaeu. 

Jutland  South  Distbict.— C  J.  M.  Thaarup,  P. 
E.  (P.  0.,  Aarhus).  Aarhus,  C.  J.  M.  Thaarup.  Esb- 
Jerg  and  Give,  to  be  supplied.  Hotstebro,  Jens  Nielsen. 
Horsena  and  Honisyld,  Hans  Hansen.  Vaarde,  Peter 
Yelle,  Anton  Christeuscu.  Director  of 
rn.C.  J.  M.  Tnaarup. 


Finland  md 

MISSION  work  was  commenced  In  Finland  among 
the  Swedes  in  1884,  and  afterward  extended  to 
work  among  the  Finns  In  Finland  and  to  Swedes 
and  Finns  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  The  work  was 
organized  into  a  Mission  In  1802. 

We  have  no  particulars  respecting  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  the  appointments  [except  the  statistics), 
and  no  report  from  the  superintendent.  The  statis- 
tics report  673  members,  an  increase  of  49 ;  350  pro- 
bat  loners,  a  decrease  of  11 ;  974  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars, a  decrease  of  34.  During  the  year  19  children 
wen  baptised. 


The 'Bulgaria  Mies 

MISSION  work  In  Bulgaria  wi 
1857,  but  has  been  much  interrupted  by  war, 
and  by  a  discontinuance  of  missionary  supervision. 
The  Mission  was  organized  as  a  Mission  Conference 
in  1893. 

Annual  Meeting. 
Tbe  Bulgaria  Mission  Conference  was  held  at  Kust- 
chuk,  Bulgaria,  May  11-18,  1899,  Bishop  Walden 
presiding,  J.  I.  Economoff  and  K.  6.  Palamldoff 
were  reported  as  supernumerary,  and  Gabriel  Eiieff 
as  superannuated.    The  following  were  the  appolnt- 

LoYETcHDlsTBlrT.-M.  D.  Delchefl.P.  E.  Orcbana, 
to  be  supplied.  Pleven,  K.  (i.  Falaniidoff.  Pleven  Cir- 
cuit, Bancho  TodorolT.  Sevllevo  and  Gabrovo,  A.  P. 
Mesbkofl.    Tirnovo,  Pavel  TodorolT. 

Rustchuk  District.— TrlcoConsIantine.P.E.  Lom- 
palanca,  Peter  Vasileff.  Rustchuk  and  Hotantza,  Ste- 
phen Thomoff,  Stephen  Getchofl.  Sltlstrta  and  Tutra- 
kau,  Ivan  DlmltroD.  Slstov  Circuit,  Z.  G.  Dlmitroff. 
Varna  Circuit,  Ivan  Todoroff.  Director  of  Publica- 
tions, Trlco  Constantlne.  Editor  of  Publications,  Ste- 
phen Thomiiff. 

Kate  B.  Blackburn,  Principal,  and  Lydia  A.  Diem, 
Assistant  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School  (W.  F.  M.  S.) 
BtLovetcb, 

Tbe  statistics  reported  211  members,  30  probation- 
ers, and  337  Sunday  school  scholars,  being  a  gain 
of  10  members,  a  loss  of  10  probationers,  ana  a  loss 
of  7  Snnday  school  scholars.  There  are  8  churches, 
valued  at   (18,175,  and  6  parsonages,    valued   at 
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(18,813.  During  the  year  there  bad  been  33  children 
baptized,  and  the  collections  wen :  For  missions, 
$13.40;  Charcl)  extension,  *53.80;  Tract  Society, 
14.80 ;  Education,  ti  ;  American  Bible  Society,  #3.60 ; 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (43 ;  Episco- 
pal Fund,  94.40;  otbec  benevolent  collections, 
1102.40 ;  current  expenses,  1341.60;  support  of  pas- 
tors, (433. 20. 


Lovbtcb  District.— In  Lovetch  special  meetings 
of  a  revival  character  were  held  for  three  weeks. 
Some  of  the  young  members  here  puffer  severe  perse- 
cution. In  Pleven  there  are  some  young  people  who 
attend  preaching  regularly,  but  the  need  of  a  suita- 
ble place  for  preaching  is  greatly  felt.  In  Dubnlk 
the  services  have  been  held  Id  the  private  house  of  a 


Two  of  the  pupils  have  joined  the  Church  on  proba- 
tion and  16  are  members  of  the  Epworth  L 
the  Hotantsa  school  are  SI  pupils. 


The  Italy  1 


THE  Italy  Mission  was  commenced  In  18T1  and  or- 
ganised as  a  Conference  March  IB,  1881.  It  In- 
cludes the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  those  parts  of  con- 
tiguous countries  where  the  Italian  language  ia 
spoken.  The  foreign  missionaries  are  :  Rev.  William 
Burt,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Rev.  N.  Walling  Clark,  D.D.,  and 
wife.  Rev.  F.  H.  Wright  and  wife ;  W.  F.  H.  S.:  HIM 
Emma  H.  Hall,  Miss  M.  Ella  Vlckery,  Was  Ida  It 

Assi:*l  Meeting. 
The  Italy  Conference  was  held  in  Bologna,  Italy. 


godly  Stundlst  who  was  driven  out  of  Russia. 
Sevlievo  Brother  G.  Elieff,  In  spite  of  advanced  years 
and  leeble  health,  has  held  regular  services.  InTir- 
novo  the  church  has  been  well  Oiled  and  the  pastor 
has  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  higher  and  more 
Intelligent  classes. 

Rcstchuk  District.— In  HotanUa  there  are  5 
Methodist  families,  4  Baptist  families,  and  2  Luth- 
eran families,  and  they  worship  together  In  the  hum- 
ble Methodist  chapel.  Lorn  Is  the  most  prosperous 
charge  In  the  district,  and  there  have  been  several 
additions.  Rustchnk  has  not  prospered,  except  In 
the  Sunday  school.  Shumen,  on  special  occasions, 
gives  good  congregations.  The  nnsultable  room  for 
services  in  Sllistrta  is  a  drawback  to  the  work.  Sls- 
tov  Is  the  seat  of  a  state  commercial  college,  and  the 
young  meu  like  to  attend  the  Methodist  meetings. 
The  work  in  the  village  of  Hlbelli,  near  Slslov,  Is 
promising,  and  a  lot  has  been  bought  on  which  we 
desire  to  build  a  church  and  parsonage.  Varna  ex- 
hibits great  spiritual  stagnation.  Dobritch  and 
Baltcblk  hare  given  some  encouragement.  Varna, 
besides  the  Methodist  pastor,  bus  four  Armenian 
preachers,  all  of  whom  can  use  the  Turkish  and  one 
the  Russian  language. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  school  In  l.o- 
vetch  reports  53  pupils,  of  whom  34  are  boarders. 


May  24-30,  1899,   Bishop  Walden  presiding     Ugo 

Baioli,  Guiscppl  Paciarelll,  Pietro  Innocent!,  and 
Blaorgt  L'arrarl  were  received  on  trial,  Giovanni  B. 
Castellani  and  Armando  Carmagnole  were  discon- 
tinued. E.  E.  Powell  was  reported  as  supernumer- 
ary; Pietro  Tagil ala tela  and  DanieleGay  as  superan- 
nuated.   The  appointments  were  as  follows : 

BoLOONADiHTBicT.-CrlsanzoBamblnl.P.E.  Adria, 
to  be  supplied.  Bologna,  Vlttorio  Hani.  Dovadola.  to 
be  supplied.  ForllandFaenza,  Angnsto  Maninl.  First 
Church  of  Milan,  Alfredo  Tag  11a  I  ate  la.  Second  Church 
of  Milan,  Angela  Pennluetti.  Modenaand  Reggto,  Ber- 
nardo Braehetto.  Pavla,  Valentino  Ambrosinl.  Trieste 
(Austria),  Felice  Dardl.  Venli*,  to  be  supplied.  Direc- 
tor of  Industrial  Institute,  Win.  Burt  (in  America  on 
furlough). 

Naples  Dimtiiict. — Eduardo  Staslo,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Naples).  Atessa,  Umbrrto  Sarubbl.  Burl,  llicardo 
Sanii.  Foggia.  to  be  supplied.  Naples,  Eduardo  Stasia 
Palermo,  to  be  supplied.  Splnaizola  and  Vlnosa,  (Jiu- 
seppl  Paplarelll. 

Bonn  District. -N.  w.  Clark,  P.  E.  (P.  O..  Rome). 
Florence,  Constantlne  Folllo.  Perugia,  to  be  supplied. 
Pisa  and  Poutadera,  Vincnzo  Nitti.  First  Church  of 
Rome,  Antonio  Bel  train).  Second  Church  of  Rome 
(American),  to  be  supplied.  Term,  to  be  supplied. 
Theological  School,  S.  W.  Clark,  President;  Paolo 
'lay.  Vice  President;  Aristldes  Prizzlero.  Director  ot 
Boys'  School  and  Publications.    X.  W.  Clark.  Editor: 
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Paolo  Gay  and  Salratore  MussoGulli,  Assistant  Edi- 
tors ol  Publications. 

Hwitzeblamd  Distbict.— Eduardo  Tourn,  P.  E. 
<P.  0.,  Lausanne,  Switzerland).  Geneva,  Eduardo 
Tagllalatela.  Lausanne,  Eduardo  Tourn.  Neuchatel, 
Rlsorgl  Carmrl. 

Tub  in  Distbict.— Glacomo  Carboneri,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Turin).  Alessandria,  Giovanni  Pons.  Genoa,  Dome n \ cp 
Polslnelll.  San  Mariano  and  Colosso,  Fletro  Inno- 
cent!. Sestri  and  Pegli,  UgO  Bazoli.  Turin,  Glacomo 
Carboneri. 

The  statistics  reported  1,050  members,  an  Increase 
of  174;  680  probationers,  an  Increase  of  166;  1,103 
Sunday  school  scholars,  an  Increase  of  39.  Doting 
the  year  60  children  and  7  adults  were  baptized  and 
657  were  reported.  In  the  Theological  School  are  IS 
students;  in  the  3  High  Schools  are  17*  pupils  ;  In  the 
15  other  day  schools  are  846  scholars.  There  are  11 
churches  and  chapels  valued  at  $163,300;  0  parson- 
ages or  homes,  valued  at  (132,100,  and  other  prop- 
erty valued  at  (40,000.  The  debt  on  real  estate  Is 
$96,400.  There  are  18  native  ordained  preachers,  16 
native  unordalned  preachers,  29  native  teachers, 
and  94  other  helpers. 


Bologna  District.— There  was  an  Increase  of 
members  In  most  of  the  appointments.  A  new 
church  was  erected  at  Adria  of  modest  proportions, 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  New  work  was  begun  at 
Trieste,  Austria,  where  we  now  have  27  active  mem- 
bers, 5  probationers,  15  Sunday  school  scholars,  and 
50  adherents.  The  people  have  raised  (340  for  ex- 
penses and  (600  for  repairs  and  f nmishlngs  for  the 
rented  chapel. 

Nap-lbs  Distbict.— In  1897  there  were  on  the  dis- 
trict 173  members;  in  1808,  313;  In  1899,  378.  In 
several  of  the  charges  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars.  Our  ad- 
herents are  also  Increasing.  We  are  giving  special 
attention  to  Italian  Immigrants  who  have  been  con- 
verted in  the  United  Stales  and  have  come  back  to 


live  In  their  native  towns  In  Italy.    The  Holy  Spirit 
is  working  In  the  midst  of  the  churches. 

Rome  Distbict. — Our  relations  with  other  de- 
nominations have  been  most  cordial.  All  our  Sun- 
day schools  are  progressing.  In  the  Young  Ladles' 
International  School  under  Hiss  Vlckery  have  been  15 
boarders  and  63  day  scholars,  and  the  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $3,317.95.  There  is  needed  a  new  building 
for  this  school  large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least 
50  young  lady  boarders  and  300  day  pupils.  Good 
work  has  been  done  In  the  "Girls'  Home  School," 
which  has  59  pupils,  and  Its  receipts  (or  the  year  were 
(869.85.  The  Boys'  College  in  Rome  Is  steadily  ad- 
vancing under  the  directorship  of  Brother  Frittiero. 
There  have  been  88  students,  and  the  receipts  were 
(3,812.25.  The  Isabella  Day  Nursery  has  had  110 
children  enrolled,  and  the  receipts  of  the  year  were 
(181.  The  Boys'  Industrial  School  in  Venice  la 
doing  well.  There  haa  been  needed  a  Home  of 
Refuge  tor  Priests  who  from  motives  of  conscience 
wished  to  leave  the  Papal  Church.  Through  the 
help  of  some  ladles  in  England  who  have  collected 
funds  a  committee  has  been  formed,  and  the  Priests' 
Home  has  been  opened  and  the  Lord  Is  blessing  It. 
On  all  the  churches  in  the  district,  both  in  Swltser- 
land  and  Italy,  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and 
blessing,  and  there  baa  been  an  increase  of  151  In 
the  member*  and  probationers.  The  collections 
for  self-support,  missions,  education,  etc,  have 
amounted  to  (3,015,  while  the  money  received  on 
account  of  schools.  Publishing  House,  etc,  amounts 


The  President,  Dr.  N.  W.  Clark,  reports  : 
rule  has  been  adopted,  requiring  for  a 
the  school  the  diploma  of  the  State  Lyceum.  The 
faculty  can,  in  exceptional  cases,  accept  the  Gym- 
nasium diploma,  but  In  such  cases  the  candidates 
receive  upon  graduation  only  the  certificate  of  the 
Theological  School,  the  diploma  being  granted  only 
to  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  Lyceum.  On  ac- 
count of  this  the  preparatory  course  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Ave  years.  Thirteen  new  students  were 
admitted  last  year,  making  a  total  of  32.  Of  this 
number  8  were  In  the  graduating  class. 

"The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  convinced 
ua  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  young  men  under 
our  personal  care  while  pursuing  their  classical 
course  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  their  theological 
studies,  and  we  trust  that  In  the  near  future  the 
Boys'  College  will  be  able  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  entire  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  courses. 

"  We  hare  two  public  courses  of  lectures  a  year, 
the  first  to  be  delivered  by  a  minister  of  the  Italy  Con- 
ference, the  second  by  some  minister  or  scholar  not 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  first  course  was  given  by  Dr. 
Domenico  Polslnelll,  our  pastor  at  Genoa,  the  other 
by  Rev.  G.  Roland,  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
at  Parma.  We  were  greatly  favored  by  having  with 
us  during  the  winter  Bishop  Walden,  who  presided 
at  some  of  onr  meetings  and  made  addresses  at 
others.  The  receipts  of  the  school  from  students 
and  benefactors  were  (528,68. " 


(84) 
CELTIC  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES  IN  EUROPE. 


.  KNOX,  PH.D.,   D.I). 


TEELAND  never  became  a  Roman  prov- 
*■    ince,  like  Britain,  so  that  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to   the    Irish  it  found  their 
native  pecu- 


grated  across  the  sea,  and  to  the  Picts  and 
Caledonians.  In  430  Pope  Oelestine  sent 
Palladius  to  Ireland  as  bishop,  so  itais  cer- 
tain that  Christianity  was  already  intro- 
duced among  those  people ;  but  the  bishop 
was  not  successful  in  his  mission.  It  re- 
mained for  Patrick,  first  a  stave  brought 
from  Gaul,  later  the  marvelous  apostle  to 
the  Irish,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

Soon  there  sprang  up  monasteries,  or 
mission  stations,  that  became  renowned 
schools,  where  culture  was  reached,  and  let- 
ters nourished.  When  continental  Europe, 
and  even  Britain,  were  being  submerged  by 
hordes  of  pagan  Teutones,  Ireland,  out  of 
reach  of  those  waves  of  paganism,  was 
building  up  good  schools  which  for  centu- 
ries were  bright  beacons  of  culture  and 
Christianity,  In  Ulster  stood  Bangor  and 
Armagh ;  farther  south,  giving  its  light 
specially  to  Leinster  and  Connaught,  was 
Clonmacnoise,  and  in  the  south  Lis  more 
joined  its  light  to  the  more  northern  mon- 
asteries, while  scattered  here  and  there  were 
others  less  renowned.  In  those  various 
schools  the  classics  were  taught,  the  Scrip- 
tures diligently  searched,  and  the  Fathers, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  were  ear- 
nestly studied. 

In  such  seminaries  the  new  spirit  of 
Christianity  could  not  but  combine  with  the 


inherent  restless  nature  of  the  Celts  to  send 
them  out  as  missionaries.  It  was  well,  for 
a  mighty  bank  of  crass  heathenism,  extend- 
ing from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Alps  and 
Balkans,  threatened  all  Europe  like  a  por- 
tentious  storm  cloud,  and  their  own  safety, 
as  well  as  the  call  of  the  Master,  Impelled 
the  enlightened  Celte  to  evangelize  those 
powerful  pagans. 

In  answer  to  these  impulses  two  great 
Irish  missionaries,  Columba  and  Columban, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  pushed 
out  into  that  cloud  of  paganism,  the  one  to 
the  north  of  Britain,  the  other  to  the  conti- 

Columba  seems  to  have  been  a  restless 
spirit  at  home,  having  engaged,  through  a 
monk,  in  the  quarrels  and  tribal  wars  of  his 
native  land  till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was 
expelled.  Crossing  the  narrow  Irish  Sea, 
with  some  faithful  followers,  he  settled  on 
the  small  Island  of  Iona,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  At  once  this  colony  built  a 
monastery,  and  thence  went  over  northern 
Britain,  among  the  Picts  and  other  Caledo- 
nians, converting  them  to  Christianity.  At 
the  death  of  Columba,  thirty  years  later,  no 
less  than  twenty-three  stations  among  the 
Scots,  and  eighteen  among  the  Plets  had 
been  established.  This  famous  monastery, 
known  by  the  various  names  of  Iona,  Hii, 
Columkill,  existed  for  centuries,  and  was 
the  place  from  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  sent  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northum- 
bria  and  other  parts  of  England. 

One  of  the  princes  of  Northumbria,  Os- 
wald, owing  to  some  intestine  wars,  was  a 
fugitive,  and  being  sheltered  at  Iona  learned 
of  the  new  way,  and  on  his  attaining  the 
crown  of  his  country  sent  to  Iona  for  mis- 
sionaries. Aldan,  after  the  failure  of  the 
first  one  sent,  was  selected  by  his  chapter, 
and  his  success  among  the  pagan,  but  deep- 
souled  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria,  was 
most  brilliant.  Selecting  for  his  monastery 
home  an  island,  Lindisfarnc,  on  the  coast  of 
that  country,  as  if  in  memory  of  his  island 
monastery  of  Iona,  Aidan  went  over  all 
Beruicin  and  Deira  preaching,  teaching,  and 
baptizing.  The  king,  in  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  his  people,  often  acted  as  inter- 
preter for  Aidan,  who  could  not  readily  learn 
the  language  of  these  peoples. 

Aidan  was  followed  by  other  monks  from 
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Iona,  who  did  not  confine  their  labors  to .  gent  Brunhilde,  so  that  Golumban  and  his 
Northumbria,  but  pushed  across  mid-Britain  Irish  companions  were  compelled  to  flee, 
and  Essex,  and  even  as  far  away  as  the  Being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  from 
South  Saxons.  an  attempt  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  deemed 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  Celtic  mis-  it  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should  re- 
sionaries  in  the  north  that  it  looked  for j  main  on  the  continent.  He  then  went  among 
a  while  as  if  England  would  owe  more  to .  the  rude  Alemanni,  intending  to  found  a 
them  for  its  conversion  than  to  the  monks  .  mission  on  Lake  Constance,  but  finding  un- 
from  Borne  and  the  south.  These  men  from  I  expected  opposition,  passed  the  Alps  into 
Iona   and    Ireland,  as  well  as  the  native  Italy.    There  commending  himself  to  the 


Briton  Christians,  held  Easter  under  differ- 
ent calculations  from  the  Roman  monks, 


patronage  of  Agilulf,  the  Langobard  king, 
and  the  princess  Theudelinda,  he  was  en- 


and  had  a  different  tonsure.  Out  of  such  :  abled  to  found  a  monastery  at  Bobbio  whose 
differences  came  a  conflict,  finally  resulting '  fame  and  influence  were  hardly  less  than 
in  the  withdrawal  of  these  grand  workers  ,  that  of  Luxeuil,  since  through  the  following 
from  England.  centuries  Bobbio  was  justly  renowned  for 

The  second  great  Celtic  missionary  to  go  !  its   learning    and    liberal    culture.      Here 
out  from  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century  was  Columban  died  in  615. 

Columban,  sometimes  mistaken  even  by  |  The  three  monasteries  of  his  foundation  in 
students  of  history  for  Columba.  He  passed  France  soon  multiplied  to  about  100,  built 
directly  to  France  with  twelve  companions, '  up  in  10  different  countries,  from  which  the 
and,  though  seeking  an  eremitic  life,  went  Roman  Church  has  canonized  247  saints, 
preaching  up  and  down  the  kingdoms  of  that :  and  of  these  no  less  than  42  won  their  saint- 
country,  but  finally  settled  in  a  monastery  ship  by  losing  their  lives  in  the  Master's 


called  Anagratum,  in  the  Vosges. 

At  this  date,  590,  France,  although  for  five 
centuries  Christianity  had  been  its  nominal 


work. 

One  passing  along  the  railway  from  Lake 
Constance  to  Lucerne  has  pointed  out  to 


faith,  was  given  up  to  the  grossest  immo-  j  him  the  gray  walls  and  stone  battlements 
ralities,  to  murder,  robbery,  duplicity,  and  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  noble 
'  other  crimes  not  to  be  named,  in  all  of  which  building  is  the  monument  of  Gall,  an  Irish 
the  native  clergy  were  implicated,  as  well  as  ''  companion  of  Columban,  who,  being  ill 
the  nobles  and  royalty.  Not  the  virtues  but ,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy,  remained  and 
the  vices  of  the  decadent  Romans  had  been  was  restored  to  health  under  the  kindly  care 
retained  by  the  Gallic  and  the  Teutonic  peo-  of  a  prominent  Alemannian.  Being  eager 
pie  of  France.  Into  this  seething  mass  of  to  lead  the  surrounding  barbarians  to  the 
corruption  the  fearless  Irish  monks  plunged, '  truth,  he  gathered  twelve  companions  about 
whose  faith  was  justified  by  the  multitudes  him,  like  all  the  great  missionaries  in  those 


that  flocked  to  them  at  their  first  station. 


times,  and,  land  being  given  him,  started 


Soon  another  monastery  was  established,  the  great  monastic  establishment  that  now 
Luxeuil,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  bears  his  name.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
in  history.  It  was  on  the  site  of  an  old '  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  directed  it,  and, 
Roman  temple,  the  ruined  statuary  and  col-  dying,  left  it  a  monument  such  as  any  man 
umns  of  which  were  worked  by  Columban  i  might  covet.  It  continued  for  generations, 
into  the  Christian  establishment.    From  this  through  those  centuries  of  slow  progress,  a 


monastery,  and  also  a  third  one  from  the 
overflow,  the  monks  went  out  over  all  the 


very  Pharos  in  the  moral  darkness,  sending 
out  teachers  and  missionaries  through  all 


country,  teaching,  reproving,  preaching  to  |  parts  of  ancient  Germany.  It  became  very 
multitudes  thirsting  for  a  purer  Gospel  than  j  noted  for  its  fine  manuscripts,  and  for  those 
offered  them  by  the  native  clergy.  For  j  priceless  treasures  of  the  age  before  printing 
twenty  years  this  colony  brought  by  Colum- 1  the  Irish  monks  were  unexcelled. 
ban  worked  in  these  ways,  leading  lives  of ;  The  eager  spirit  of  Celtic  evangelization 
toil,  frugality,  and  self-denial,  to  see  the  did  not  cease  with  these  great  leaders  and 


fruits  in  great  monastic  houses  and  uplift  of 
religious  life. 
But  their  .very  successes  and  impetuosity 


their  immediate  groups  of  assistants.  Dur- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  oth- 
ers followed  Aiden  to  England  and  Colum- 


of   spirit  aroused  the  spite  of  the   native  ban  and  Gall  to  the  continent.     Stations 
clergy  and  of  the  Merovingian  Queen  Re-  \  were  made  along  the  great  river  valleys,  the 
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Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhone,  while  in  the  though  these  Celts,  driven  to  the  verge  of 
Alps  these  missionaries  did  better  than  Europe  by  the  pagan  Teutones,  despoiled  of 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  not  simply  cross-  ■  their  country,  their  cities,  and  their  homes. 


ing,  but  stopping  in  the  valleys,  denies,  and 
among  the  hardy  mountaineers,  taught  them 
the  sweet  amenities  of  the  Gospel. 
The  monkish  chronicles  of  the  continent, 


were  to  return,  by  the  conversion  of  their 
antagonists,  the  Scripture  good  for  evil. 

But  the  work  of  Ireland  in  those  centuries 
was  not  alone  that  of  foreign  missions.  •  Her 


really  the  only  contemporary  history  of ;  work  done  at  home  was  of  far-reaching  in- 
those  times,  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  fluence.  Young  men  by  the  thousands  from 
those  Irishmen  who,  expatriating  them-  the  newly  converted  Anglo-Saxons,  from 
selves  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  built  monas-  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  at- 
teries  as  centers  of  study  and  work,  thence  \  tracted  during  nearly  four  centuries  to  her 
sending  their  members   among   the   rude  renowned  houses  of  learning.  These  offered 


peoples.  Alcuin,  writing  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  said  that  most  of  the  learned 
instructors  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  upper  Italy 
were  Irishmen.    No  less  than  six  hundred 


the  best  instruction  in  Europe.  Charle- 
magne drew  upon  the  Irish  monks  for  teach- 
ers, at  whose  head  in  his  court  school  stood 
Alcuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  educated 


and  twenty  missionaries  are  said  to  have .  in  Ireland. 


gone  into  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  from  the 
station  of  Luxeuil  alone. 

It  was  no  child's  play  to  go  among  the 
stout  barbarous  peoples  of  central  Europe, 
and  martyrs  then,  like  Hannington  in  cen- 
tral Africa  in  our  own  time,  shed  the  blood 
that  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  the 
cherished  annals  of  the  Roman  Church  the 
names  of  Eilian,  Col  man,  Totman,  and  other 
Irish  monks  and  bishops,  offered  as  sacri- 
fices in  their  missionary  zeal,  are  remem- 
bered, as  those  of  Livingstone,  Carey,  and 
Williams  are  in  the  annals  of  modern  Prot- 
estantism. 

A  most  interesting  glimpse  of  those  old 
missionaries  and  their  stations  is  afforded 
by  a  contemporary  writer.  A  leader  with 
the  same  number  of  companions  as  the  Mas- 
ter ordained,  twelve,  would  go  across  the 
country,  preaching  and  searching  for  an 
eligible  site  on  which  to  locate.  They  walked 
with  long  staves,  bearing  a  leather  knap- 
sack, flasks,  and  long,  narrow  writing  tab- 


Perhaps  the  most  original  scholar  of  the 
mediaeval  period  was  a  Celt,  doubtless  from 
Ireland,  Johannes  Scotus  Eregina.  He  was 
not  a  cleric,  but  the  first  of  that  illustrious 
line  of  laymen  whose  thought  and  investiga- 
tions since  have  largely  made  modern  learn- 
ing what  it  is.  He  was  learned  in  the  clas- 
sics, struck  out  new  lines  of  philosophic 
thought,  claiming  that  reason  must  take 
precedence  in  all  mental  activities  and  de- 
cisions, even  in  construing  the  Bible.  Of 
course  he  was  counted  a  heretic,  but  was 
carefully  protected  by  the  French  king. 

But  the  Danish  irruptions  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  having  struck  Ireland 
most  severely,  checked  the  valuable  prog- 
ress of  high  culture  in  that  island,  and  this 
led  to  a  fatal  deterioration  in  the  missionary 
work  abroad.  Habits  of  drunkenness  grew 
upon  the  people,  and  the  monks  were  not 
exempt  from  that  degenerating  vice.  Then, 
too,  in  the  passing  centuries  the  monastic 
spirit  changed  so  that  most  monks  were  an- 


lets,  which  the  natives  first  mistook  for  chorites  and  hermits  instead  of  wise,  mov- 
swords.  Their  abundant  hair  remained  un- ,  ing  missionaries,  like  Aidan,  Columba,  and 
cut  and  their  eyelids  were  stained.  In  such  ,  Columban.  Still  monasteries  continued  to 
way  they  went  among  the  stout  Franks  and  i  be  founded  and  inhabited  by  Irish  monks, 
Alemanni  preaching  with  true  Celtic  fire, !  far  along  to  the  Reformation,  while  Irish 
first  through  interpreters,  as  missionaries  j  teachers  and  wandering  recluses  were  to  be 
now  do,  then  learning  the  local  language.  j  found  as  far  as  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and 
Their  first  settlement  would  consist  of  lit-  Jerusalem.  But  the  bright  glory  of  mission- 
tie  wooden  huts  and  a  rude  chapel  sur-  ary  zeal  had  departed.  Will  it  ever  return  ? 
rounded  by  a  large  inclosure,  while  they  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak. 
supported  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil  and 
by  fishing.    They  spread  themselves  as  far 


as  southern  Italy  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
Iceland  was  not  too  remote  for  these  tireless 
monks  to  teach  the  people  of  Christ  by  word 
and    example.     For   a  time  it  seemed  as 


Jewels,  gleaming  like  a  spark, 
Will  be  hidden  in  the  dark  ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  will  pale, 
But  these  words  will  never  fail : 
Brrad  upon  the  waters  cant 
Shall  be  gathered  at  the  fast. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


BY  JOHN  O. 

THE  pastor  was  called  upon  to  preside 
over  a  new  society,  and  said  as  follows : 
"  Well,  my  dear  young  friends,  in  answer 
to  ycmr  request  I  will  preside  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  help  what  I  can  to  make  your  new 
Young  People's  Missionary  Society  a  great 
success.  I  hear  that  you  are  talking  about 
a  forward  movement  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  that  pleases  me  very  much,  for  I 
believe  we  must  obey  the  command, '  Go 
forward.'  I  will  call  on  my  young  friend 
here  on  the  right  to  state  the  full  object  of 
this  meeting,  and  give  any  suggestion  or 
plans  for  future  work." 

u  Mr.  President:  Six  of  us  feel  that  we 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  missionary 
cause,  and  we  believe  that  something  more 
can  be  done  for  the  heathen  than  what  we 
have  been  doing.  We  have  given  a  penny 
now  and  then,  and  once  a  quarter  our  Sun- 
day school  has  made  an  effort  to  increase 
the  gifts  for  the  good  cause,  j>ut  we  are  not 
satisfied. 

"  I  propose  that  a  more  general  spread  of 
Printed  Information  be  given  to  the  young 
people.  We  read  our  library  books,  we 
recommend  to  each  other  some  good  story 
which  we  have  found,  and  I  believe  a  wider 
field  is  opening  before  us. 

"  The  Parent  Board  has  stated  that  it  will 
give  great  quantities  of  good  literature,  in 
tracts  and  papers,  to  responsible  persons 
who  will  help  in  their  circulation.  I  want 
to  be  counted  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  go  from  home  to  home  and  give  the  peo- 
ple some  of  our  splendid  tracts  and  mis- 
sionary papers,  or,  what  is  better,  to  begin 
in  our  own  Sunday  school,  and  give  to  any- 
one who  can  and  will  read  this  choice  mis- 
sionary literature. 

"  Another  thought  has  come  to  me.  You 
see  I  have  cut  out  of  the  weekly  papers 
these  articles  [holding  them  up]  which  I  can 
put  in  with  the  other  printed  matter  into 
these  large  envelopes,  on  which  I  have 
written: 

"  Please  Bead  and  Return  to  tlie  Giver. 

"If  you  will  appoint  me  on  this  com- 
mittee, with  some  assistants,  we  will  work 
with  you.' ' 

"  What  has  Miss  Ethel  to  offer  ?  I  see  you 
are  deeply  interested." 

"  I  propose  that  we  do  more  than  we  have 
been  doing  with  Mite  Bore*.    You  see  here 


FOSTER,  D.D. 

is  a  jug,  an  apple,  a  barrel,  a  square  box,  a 
round  ball,  a  bank,  a  nickel  book,  a  dime 
book,  an  envelope  with  a  metal  slot  in  it,  and 
I  am  told  that  there  are  many  other  devices 
which  can  be  used  to  collect  the  small  coins 
for  the  Master's  cause.  Once  there  was  a 
widow  who  gave  two  mites,  worth  about  half 
a  cent,  and  our  Lord  made  her  offering  to 
be  known  for  all  time.  A  boy  who  had  no 
mite  box  of  any  kind  made  one  out  of  a 
horn,  and  when  he  had  fitted  a  cap  on  the 
opening,  and  cut  a  slot  in  the  wood,  he  went 
to  a  painter,  and  the  man  painted,  in  beau- 
tiful letters,  these  words : 

"  *  Once  I  mvm  the  horn  of  an  ox, 
But  now  I1  ma  missionary  box.* 

That  boy  collected  seven  dollars  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  wish  you  would  appoint 
a  committee  on  Mite  Boxes." 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  Master  Jones,  on 
this  subject?  " 

"My  thought  is  about  Music.  We  have 
many  stories  about  the  hideous  idols,  the 
benighted  minds,  the  cruel  practices,  and 
but  little  about  the  music  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  not  because  they  cannot  sing,  for  we 
know  they  do  have  some  songs  which  are 
famous,  and  their  tunes  can  be  written  down 
and  printed,  and  the  words  of  the  addresses 
to  their  gods  might  also  be  printed,  at  least 
in  part,  and  then  have  them  sung,  as  a  com- 
parison, with  our  own  splendid  hymns  and 
tunes.  Pictures  are  made  with  lights  and 
shadows,  and  high-grade  music  is  often 
made  more  impressive  by  some  jarring 
chords.  Give  us  a  committee  on  Missionary 
Music" 

"  We  will  now  listen  to  Miss  Newman." 

"My  thought  is  Pictures.  We  want  to 
know  how  they  look  over  there,  and  so  for 
some  time  I  have  been  collecting  photo- 
graphs, engravings,  and  paintings  in  water 
colors,  of  people  and  scenes,  and  these 
portraits  of  the  dumb  idols.  I  would  add  to 
my  list  veritable  specimens  of  the  images 
they  have  worshiped,  and  let  the  awakened 
mind  judge  whether  a  stock  or  a  stone  can 
answer  the  want  of  the  soul  for  its  spiritual 
worship.  God  is  Spirit,  and  gross  idols 
are  crude  matter  without  power  for  good  or 
evil.  One  of  our  missionaries  rented  a 
heathen  temple  in  which  to  worship  God. 
It  was  too  dark  in  the  gloomy  old  building, 
so  a  candle  was  put  in  the  hand  of  each 
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idol,  all  around  thd  room,  and  so  the  dumb 
idols  held  a  score  of  candles  while  the  mis- 
sionaries read  the  Bible.  In  another  place 
the  Christians  covered  up  the  hideous  forms 
while  divine  services  were  held.  Let  the 
young  people  see  the  pictures  of  these  idols, 
the  devotees,  and  certainly  they  will  be 
moved  to  send  the  heathen  the  pure  Gospel. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  how  we  may  get 
more  pictures  of  objects  of  worship  from 
heathen  lands." 

"We  shall  have  time  for  two  more 
thoughts  if  you  will  state  them  clearly  and 
concisely.  And  you,  Mr.  Dale,  do  you  have 
a  plan  ?    Please  tell  it  to  us." 

"  I  have  nothing  new,  but  we  always  love 
to  hear  direct  from  a  distant  land,  from  one 
who  has  been  there.    Get  the  returned  mis- 


,  sionaries— no  matter  if  there  is  a  little  ex- 
1  pense — we  can  pay  their  traveling  expenses, 
for  we  want  to  see  and  hear  them.  Live, 
earnest,  real  missionaries." 

"  Now,  Miss  Lore  will  be  the  last  we  can 
hear  to-day." 

"  As  this  work  is  largely  personal,  and  as 
only  a  very  few  can  go  with  the  Gospel, 
may  we  not  come  in  close  communication 
with  our  own  Christian  young  people  in 
heathen  lands?  They  can  answer  our  letters, 
send  us  pictures  and  general  information. 
Can  we  not  get  names,  «nd  write  letters,  as 
did  the  early  Christians?  And  these  epistles 
can  be  read  over  again  and  again.  I  love  to 
hear  what  a  girl  thinks  who  has  become  a 
Christian." 

Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  PLEA   AND  PLAN  FOR  THE  CITIES. 

BY   FRANK   MASON   NORTH,   D.D. 


THE  National  City  Evangelization  Union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  Ninth  Annual 
Convention,  held  in  the  Arch  Street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, November  23  and  24,  made  record  of  a 
strong  advance  in  its  work  for  our  American  cities. 
The  wide  range  of  influence  exerted  by  this  volun- 
tary organization  of  our  Methodism  is  indicated  by 
a  glance  at  the  names  of  the  men  and  cities  related 
to  it. 

The  roll  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  showed 
that  there  were  present  representatives  from  Bos- 
ton, New  Bedford,  Providence,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Camden,  Scranton,  Allegheny,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Detroit.  In 
addition  to  these  cities  represented  by  delegates, 
communications  wero  received  from  many  others, 
including  Binghamton,  Erie,  Denver,  Columbus, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Newark,  Paterson,  Springfield,  O.;  Syra- 
cuse, Worcester,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Rochester.  The 
representatives,  of  whom  the  large  majority  were 
accredited  delegates  to  the  convention,  were  75  or  80 
in  number  and  included  men  prominent  in  every 
division  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Five  of  the  bishops  were  present,  interested  in  the 
deliberations  and  most  helpful  in  their  addresses : 
Bishops  Foss,  Walden,  Vincent,  Mallalieu,  and 
Hurst.  The  presiding  elders  of  Philadelphia  were 
in  frequent  attendance,  and  as  delegates  there  were 
presenters.  Boyle,  of  Pittsburg;  Knox,  of  Allegheny; 
Merrill,  of  Buffalo ;  Fisher,  of  Cleveland ;  and  Mans- 
field, of  Boston. 

Among  the  laymen  were  observed,  besides  the 
president,  Horace  Hitchcock,  of  Detroit,  and  the 
treasurer,  Horace  Benton,  of  Cleveland ;  James 
N.  Gamble  and  Philip  Roettinger,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Dr.  J.  E.  James  and  R.  W.  P.  Goff,  of  Philadelphia  ; 


David  Abercrombie,  of  Baltimore ;  Hudson  Samson, 
of  Pittsburg ;  J.  8.  Huyler,  of  New  York ;  W.  H. 
Beach,  of  Jersey  City ;  John  M.  Bulwinkle,  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  Robert  F.  Raymond,  of  New  Bedford ;  Alexan- 
der Ashley,  of  Washington  ;  John  O.  Atwood,  of 
Boston,  with  many  others,  whose  names  will  bo 
found  in  the  report  and  would  be  placed  here  if 
memory  were  as  faithful  as  shorthand.  Many  of 
the  pastors  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  were  pres- 
ent at  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  some 
from  other  cities. 

Men  who,  as  secretaries  and  superintendents  of 
the  city  unions,  have  became  known  for  their  suc- 
cesssful  work  in  their  special  fields,  were  heloful 
participants  in  the  discussions :  Boswell,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Traveller,  of  Chicago ;  Byrt,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Williams,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Littleiield,  of  Chelsea, 
who  as  former  secretary  of  the  Boston  society  and 
the  effective  recording  secretary  of  the  National 
Union,  is  still  reckoned  in  this  working  fellowship. 
Dr.  Palmer,  of  the  Missionary  Society  ;  Drs.  Spencer 
and  King,  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension ;  Dr. 
(Joucher,  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
looked  in  upon  the  convention. 

The  corresponding  secretary  reported  that  at  this 
date  in  45  cities  local  societies  have  been  organized, 
and  that  of  these  at  least  36  are  effectively  operating 
in  the  direction  of  church  extension,  church  stisten- 
tation,  or  distinctive  mission  work.  The  sum  raised 
for  these  purposes  is  approximately  £1S0,000.  Three 
new  city  unions,Springfield,0.,  Seranton, and  Wilkes- 
barre  have  been  organized  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  correspondence  shows  a  constantly  enlarg- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  the  representivo  men  in 
other  cities  in  the  work  for  which  the  National 
Union  stands. 

Unquestionably  the  event  most  marked  in  interest 
to  the  promoters  of  the  National  Union  was  the  re- 
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port  of  the  corresponding  secretary  concerning  the 
appeals  made  tb  the  Board  of  Bishops  and  to  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  for  a  larger  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  Methodism  in  the  cities  of 
America.  He  reported  for  the  committee  appointed 
at  Detroit  one  year  ago  to  undertake  this  duty,  the 
members  of  which  were  Horace  Hitchcock,  Horace 
Benton,  James  E.  Ingram,  John  E.  James,  M.D., 
and  the  secretary,  that  a  memorial  signed  by  many 
leading  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  several  cities 
had  been  duly  laid  before  the  Board  of  Bishops  at 
their  recent  meeting,  asking  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber be  detailed  for  special  leadership  in  connection 
with  the  effort  of  the  National  Union  to  promote  the 
work  of  Methodism  in  the  cities. 

The  response  of  the  bishops  communicated  to  the 
convention  by  formal  note  from  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  by  personal  representation  in  the  cordial  greet- 
ings and  assurances  of  Bishop  Walden,  was  heartily 
received.  For,  while  the  near  approach  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  seemed  to  our  chief  pastors  a  good 
ground  for  not  acceding  to  the  committee's  special 
request,  the  evidence  of  the  deep  concern  felt  by  the 
bishops  for  tho  success  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Union  and  of  the  local  societies  affiliated  with  it  was 
most  pronounced  and  most  welcome. 

The  memorial  to  the  General  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, it  was  reported,  asking  for  larger  appropria- 
tions to  the  city  work,  had  been  received  by  that 
body  with  cordiality,  and,  after  reference  to  a  sub- 
committee, had  upon  its  recommendation  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  strong  report,  which  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

We  recommend  that  this  General  Committee  set 
apart  at  least  one  half  of  the  Increase  for  tho  home 
field,  to  be  appropriated  as  the  General  Committee 
shall  determine,  to  the  cities  where  the  need  Is  great- 
est, In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  to  said  cities 
last  year,  and  to  such  other  cities  as  may  have  special 
claims  to  assistance,  the  whole  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  resident  bishops  or  bishop  in  charge.  We  are  pro- 
foundly Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
National  City  Evangelization  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  recommend  that  organizations 
be  effected  in  all  cities  where  it  may  be  practicable  and 
advisable. 

The  amount  thus  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
cities  for  new  or  enlarged  work  was  $11,176,  and 
was  appropriated  by  the  General  Committee,  on 
recommendation  of  another  subcommittee,  consist- 
ing of  Bishops  Andrews  and  Walden,  Drs.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  W.  F.  Corkran,  L.  n.  Stewart,  C.  S.  Nut- 
ter, F.  M.  North,  and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dobbins,  to 
22  different  cities,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions 
those  where  local  unions  are  actively  at  work.  The 
statement  that,  on  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  a 
new  division  was  added  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  namely,  "Appropriations  for 
Work  in  Cities,"  was  received  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

That  the  well-directed  effort  and  quiet  agitation  of 
nine  years  should  have  resulted  In  securing  without 
opposition  from  any  quarter  so  firm  a  standing 
ground  for  our  city  work  in  the  council,  next  to  the 


General  Conference  the  most  representative  and  in- 
fluential in  Methodism,  is  a  cause  for  the  prof ound- 
est  gratitude  to  those  faithful  laymen  who  have 
for  years  carried  this  especial  burden  of  the  cities 
upon  their  hearts. 

For  the  treasury,  Horace  Benton  reported  sub 
stantlally  all  bills  paid,  and  for  the  committee  of 
eleven,  which  it  was  later  voted  to  continue,  W.  H. 
Beach  reported  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,  of 
which  less  than  $200  was  yet  to  be  secured. 

The  program  of  the  convention  brought  to  the 
front  some  exceedingly  important  topics :  Bishop 
Walden  spoke  upon  "  The  Importance  of  Church 
Building  In  the  City  Evangelization  Movement,"  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Byrt,  of  Brooklyn,  In 
opening  a  discussion  in  which  many  of  the  delegates 
shared.  "  The  Advantages  of  a  Central  Denomina- 
tional Mission  "  were  presented  by  Dr.  J.  E.  James, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  views  elicited  touching  the 
relation  of  the  general  Church  organization  of  a  city 
to  the  mission  work  in  its  destitute  centers  were  va- 
ried and  decidedly  provocative  of  new  thinking. 
Dr.  John  Handley,  of  Camden,  gave  a  significant  ad- 
dress upon  "Caring  for  the  Fruits  of  City  Evan- 
gelization," and  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
pastor  of  Arch  Street  Church.  The  warm  and  intel- 
ligent sympathy  expressed  by  these  pastors  with  an 
organized  movement  to  reach  the  outcasts  of  society 
was  most  reassuring. 

The  discusslonof  these  and  other  important  topics 
— confined  by  no  means  to  those  whose  names  were 
upon  the  program— brought  together  the  treasures 
of  experience,  and  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  many 
workers  strong  purposes  for  the  better  service  of 
the  Church  of  the  future.  Among  the  most  striking 
addresses  upon  the  convention  floor  was  that  of 
Dr.  Wallace  MacMullen,  on  "  Ministerial  Training 
and  City  Evangelization. ' »  Full  of  fervor,  fresh  with 
keen  thought,  broad  in  the  perception  of  the  many 
implications  of  the  theme,  this  address  thrilled  the 
assembly  and  left  upon  all  minds  a  most  profound 
impression. 

The  discussion  opened  by  Horace  Benton  on 
"  What  Shall  the  Coming  General  Conference  do  for 
the  City  Evangelization  Movement  ?  "  disclosed  a 
general  desire  for  some  additional  legislation  which 
should  give  larger  powers  to  the  local  unions  and 
should  bring  them  into  harmonious  relations  with 
the  other  general  organizations  of  the  Church.  To 
the  Executive  Committee  was  committed  the  task  of 
formulating  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  General 
Conference,  the  same  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  lo- 
cal unions  for  their  suggestions  and  approval,  the 
committee  to  have  power,  should  they  deem  it  wise, 
to  call  together  the  Board  of  Managers  preceding 
the  General  Conference  session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Traveller,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  General 
Conference  the  privilege  of  a  room  set  apart  especi- 
ally for  the  use  of  our  workers  in  city  evangeliza- 
tion. It  was  reported  also  that  request  had  been 
formally  made  through  the  secretary  for  the  op- 
portunity for  a  great  mass  meeting  at  the  seat  of  the 
General  Conference  In  the  Interest  of  ova  <afc"j  *n*5*» 
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gelization  work.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
empowered  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference  in  making  necessary  arrangements 
should  the  request  be  granted. 

Mass  meetings  at  three  of  the  churches  were  held 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  convention;  for  these  the 
local  committee  had  provided  special  programs  and 
music,  and  at  each,  besides  the  other  speakers,  one 
of  the  bishops  made  an  address.  The  closing  serv- 
ice of  the  convention  was  a  mass  meeting  held  in 
Arch  Street  Church,  at  which  Mayor  Ashbridge,  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  cordial  words  of  welcome,  while 
the  regular  addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  Hurst 
and  Dr.  Traveller. 

While  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were  freely 
distributed  by  its  committee  at  the  close,  none  were 
more  heartily  felt  than  those  extended  to  Dr.  C.  M. 
Boswell,  upon  whom,  as  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  the  preparation  of  both  program  and 
convention  had  chiefly  fallen. 

The  invitation  of  Allegheny  for  the  convention 
next  year  was  unanimously  accepted.  Thus  located, 
the  National  Union,  which  was  organized  in  Pitts- 
burg, can  fittingly  celebrate  its  decennial. 

A  resolution  affectionately  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edging the  services  of  Horace  Hitchcock,  for  three 
years  the  esteemed  president  of  the  organization, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  John  E.  James,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

First  Vice  President,  James  N.  Gamble,  Cincinnati. 

Second  Vice  President,  James  E.  Ingram,  Balti- 
more. 

Corresponding  Secretary »,  Frank  Mason  North,  D.D., 
New  York. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  A.  Littlefield,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  Horace  Benton,  Cleveland. 

Additional  members  of  Executive  Committee  : 
Horace  Hitchcock,  Detroit ;  Hudson  Samson,  Pitts- 
burg ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Bjrt,  Brooklyn;  Rev.  A.  D.  Trav- 
eller, D.D.,  Chicago. 


The  following  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors  : 
Charles  Gibson,  Albany. 

A.  M.  8choyer,  Allegheny. 

Alcaeus  Hooper,         Baltimore. 
George  E.  Atwood,     Boston. 
John  E.  Searles,         Brooklyn. 
John  L.  Romer,         Buffalo. 
William  Dee  ring,        Chicago. 
J  R.  Clark,  Cincinnati. 

N.  B.  Abbott,  Columbus. 

Rev.  R.  A.Carnine,    Denver. 
W.  L.  Holmes,  Detroit. 

E.  R.  Rawls,  D.D.,      Indianapolis. 
W.  II.  Beach,  Jersey  City. 

0.  M.  8tewart,  D.D.,  Kansas  City. 
D.  C.  John,  D.D.,       Milwaukee. 
J.  F.  Force,  M.D.,      Minneapolis. 
Bowles  Colgate,  New  York. 
H.  H.  Benedict,          New  Haven. 
R.  W.   P.  Goff,  Philadelphia. 
J.  G.  Holmes,              Pittsburg. 
II.  A.  Fifleld,  Providence. 

1.  N.  Dalbey,  D.D.,  Rochester. 
Hanford  Crawford,  St.  Louis. 
J.  M.  Avann,  Toledo. 

G.  W.  F.  Swartzell,    Washington. 

The  committee  of  eleven,  upon  whom  has  been 
placed  for  two  years  past  the  responsibility  of  secur- 
ing the  resources  for  printing  and  clerical  expenses 
—not  for  salaries,  for  no  officer  of  the  National  Un- 
ion receives  the  slightest  compensation — was  contin- 
ued. Its  members  are:  James  N.  Gamble,  chairman; 
W.  H.  Beach,  Jersey  City,  treasurer  ;  Bowles  Col- 
gate. J.  E.  Ingram,  O.  II.  Durrell,  J.  E.  Searles, 
Horace  Benton,  J.  E.  James,  M.D.,  Horace  Hitch- 
cock, Hudson  Samson,  John  S.  Huyler. 

This  convention  was  deemed  not  only  a  success  in 
itself,  but  more  an  epoch  marking  the  culmination  of 
the  effort  to  place  our  Methodist  work  in  the  cities 
upon  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and,  as  well,  the  start- 
ing point  for  a  stronger  endeavor  to  organize  this 
movement  into  permanence  and  efficiency. 
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BY  W.   UENBT   GRANT. 


THE  Foreign  Missionary  Conference,  which  will 
convene  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  next  April,  will  be  the  third  World's 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  ever  held,  and  the 
first  held  on  the  American  continent.  It  will  re- 
main in  session  for  ten  days,'  discussing  the  plant- 
ing and  development  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  unevangelized  peoples. 

The  century  just  closing  has  marked  the  greatest 
era  of  missionary  expansion  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
but  15  societies  in  existence,  engaged,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  work  of  foreign  missions ;  to-day 
there  are  800  societies  carrying  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  a  few 
scattered  outposts,  a  whole  army  of  workers  are  oc- 


cupying the  great  strategic  centers  of  the  world, 
well  as  opening  up  the  dark  continents. 

In  view  of  this  century  of  unparalleled  missionary 
activity,  and  the  many  and  important  questions 
growing  out  of  the  record  of  the  past  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future,  it  is  fitting  that  those  to  whom 
God  has  intrusted  the  work  should  marshal  their 
forces,  grasp  the  situation,  and  move  on  to  yet 
greater  conquests  for  our  Lord  and  King. 

The  coming  Conference  promises  to  be  the  largest, 
the  most  instructive,  and,  in  view  of  the  ever-widen- 
ing doors  of  opportunity,  the  most  important  ever 
held.  The  friends  of  Christian  missions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  most  heartily  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Committee. 
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Among  those  which  have  already  appointed  .dele- 
gates are  the  London  Missionary  Society,  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  We&leyan,  and  other 
organizations  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Es- 
tablished Free  and  United  Churches  of  Scotland. 
The  German  societies  will  unite  in  sending  a  delega- 
tion, and  the  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  French  will 
also  be  represented. 

(Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  invited 
from  abroad  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Warneck,  of 
Germany,  the  missionary  historian;  Rev.  Francois 
Coillard,  the  pioneer  of  the  Zambesi ;  Rev.  R.  Ward- 
law  Thompson,  secretary  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Bishops  of 
London,  Calcutta,  and  the  Falkland  Isles ;  the  Earls 
of  Aberdeen  and  Harrowby;  Lords  Kinniard  and 
Overtoun,  as  well  as  missionaries  of  every  denomi- 
nation from  all  parts  of  the  world.) 

There  were  at  the  London  Conference  1,759  dele- 
gates, and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  an  equal  number 
will  be  present  in  New  York. 

Thoughtful  people  in  England  and  America  are 
asking  what  is  to  be  the  practical  result  of  such  a 
Conference  ?  What  is  it  expected  to  accomplish  ?  In 
brief,  the  ends  aimed  at  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads: 

'  1.  To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past 
for  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  foreign  field. 

2.  To  utilize  acquired  experience  for  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  for  the  home  management  of 
foreign  missions. 

8.  To  seek  the  more  entire  coruecratioti  of  the  Church 
of  God,  in  all  its  members,  to  the  great  work  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Lord. 

That  foreign  missionary  work  is  to-day  a  recog- 
nized power  in  the  development  and  building  up  of 
nations  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny.  These 
"Wider  Relations  of  Missions"  with  reference  to 
geography,  commerce,  diplomacy,  science,  and  the 
relations  of  missions  to  governments  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  able  men  from  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States. 

A  glimpse  of  the  proposed  program  will  show 
other  important  questions  to  be  considered ;  the 
various  kinds  of  direct  missionary  work  such  as 
evangelistic,  educational,  medical,  and  philan- 
thropic* and  kindred  practical  themes.  The  admin- 
istrative problems,  home  work  for  foreign  missions, 
will  be  thoughtfully  treated.  M.ission  fields  the 
world  over  will  be  surveyed,  and  the  century  will  be 
reviewed,  showing  the  superintending  providence  of 
God  and  the  effect  of  mission  work  on  social  progress 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  these  days  the  need 
of  unity  and  cooperation  is  felt  to  be  of  increased 
importance,  the  principles  and  application  of  comity 
and  the  division  or  readjustment  of  fields  will  be  con- 
sidered and  testimony  given  of  its  practical  results. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  woman's 
work  has  come  to  the  front.  It  will  be  presented 
and  discussed  along  practically  the  same  lines  of  the 
general  work  of  missions,  and  by  women  whose  rec- 
ords of  service,  either  in  the  home  board  and  socle. 


ties  or  as  "missionaries  on  the  field,  have  made  jthem 
authorities  ou  the  subject.  ' 

The  wonderful  missionary  movements  among  the 
students  and  other  young  people,  which  have  also 
marked  the  close  of  this  century,  will  be  brought 
into  prominence,  in  their  significance  and  possibili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  and 
missionary  societies  toward  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  pro- 
posed missionary  exhibit,  which  is  to  be  a  practical 
illustration  of  foreign  missionary  work.  "  The  ob- 
ject of  the  exhibit  is  to  convey  through  the  eye  some 
conception  of  the  work  of  foreign  mission  boards 
at  home,  together  with  their  indirect  fruitage;  of 
the  workers  on  the  foreign  fields,  their  converts,  and 
coadjutors ;  of  their  environment,  work,  problems, 
and  successes.  It  is  expected  all  foreign  missionary 
lands  will  be  represented  in  this  collection.  Even 
if  only  approximately  complete,  it  will  present  such 
evidences  of  the  value  of  missions  that  skepticism  as 
to  their  utility  will  be  removed,  in  so  far  as  material 
evidences  can  satisfy  such  skepticism. 

While  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to 
render  more  complete  and  profitable  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  an  interdenominational  missionary 
library  and  museum,  centrally  located  in  New  York. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  issued  in  which  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Conference  are  more  fully  out- 
lined, and  with  this  Prospectus  has  gone  out  an 
earnest  call  for  prayer—"  definite  prayer  that  this 
Conference  may  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  the 
whole  Church."  It  is  reported  of  the  last  London 
Conference :  "  There  was  one  feature  which  cannot 
be  described,  the  all-pervading  sense  of  a  spiritual 
influence  which  breathed  a  sacred  calm  over  the 
meetings,  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  reigned  over  the  as- 
sembly. We  were  prepared  to  expect  this  from  the 
larger  amount  of  prayer  that  was  made  to  God  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit  upon  the  Conference.  We  suppose  that  at 
no  previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
God  has  prayer  been  so  universally  called  forth  for 
any  Christian  object  of  desire." 

Everyone,  then,  who  bears  the  name  of  Christian 
may  realize  that  in  these  coming  months  there  is 
something  for  him  to  do.  In  order  that  the  greatest 
good  may  come  from  this  Conference  constant 
prayer  should  be  made  for  it ;  prayer  for  the  com- 
mittees who  are  bearing  the  heavy  burden  of  prepa- 
ration ;  prayer  for  those  who  are  to  give  addresses 
or  write  papers,  and  prayer  for  the  delegates  and 
visitors  who  are  coming,  that  the  power  and  bless- 
ing of  God  may  rest  upon  them  in  all  their  delibera- 
tions, and  fit  them  and  Christians  everywhere  for 
larger  service  and  greater  receptivity  of  the  8pirit  of 
the  Master. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  Building,  New  York  city, 
corner  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  on  the 
evening  of  January  11.  The  Hon.  Beth  Low  will  pre- 
side, and  there  will  be  addresses  and  reports  from 
committees. 


SKETCHES   OF  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 
Rev.  Barton  Thomas  Eddy. 


BARTON  EDDY,  son  of  Milton  V.  and  Lydia  W. 
Eddy,  was  born  near  Ashland,  O.,  September 
2,  1850.  He  entered  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea, 
O.,  In  the  winter  of  1878,  from  which  be  graduated  in 
June,  1888.  During  the  first  term  of  bis  college  life 
he  experienced  wbat  he  called  "the  blessing  of  a 
clean  heart,"  and  the  full  consecration  to  Christian 
service,  and  he  joyfully  labored  for  the  salvation  and 
spiritual  Welfare  of  his  fellow  -students. 

He  felt  called  to  missionary  service  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  to  India.    He  was  ordained 
under  the  missionary  nilo  by  Bishop  Harris  at  the 
session  of  the  East  Ohio  Conference  at  Canton,  U., 
September  30,   1N83,  but  was  not  to  go  to  India 
alone.    He  was  married,  October 
18,  1883,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Walker, 
who  bad  been  a  fellow-student 
and  classmate  at  the  university, 
and  with  his  bride  sailed  from 
New    York    November  3,  1883, 
landing  at  Calcutta  January  8, 
1884. 

Mr.  Eddy's  first  appointment  in 
India  was  as  junior  pastor  of  the 
Dhurrumtoliah  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Calcutta,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburo  (now 
Bishop  Thoburn)  was  pastor. 
Here  he  gave  pains-taking  service, 
and  by  his  judicious  personal 
work  as  well  as  by  his  pulpit 
efforts  gave  witness  (bat  he  was 
God's  minister. 

At  the  close  of  sis  months  the 
super  in  tendency  of  tho  Seamen's 
Reading  and  Coffee  Rooms,  Calcutta,  became  vacant 
by  the  resignation  and  return  to  America  of  Rev,  (i. 
1.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Eddy  was  tho  only  one  available 
for  the  important  position.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment cheerfully  and  for  eighteen  months 
labored  faithfully  and  with  a  loving  heart. 

The  place  was  frequented  by  men  of  every  nation- 
ality and  every  condition  of  need.  It  whs  the  only 
place  where  sailors  could  get  anything  to  eat  with- 
out having  liquor  offered  to  them.  A  religious  meet- 
ing was  held  every  evening  during  the  year,  result- 
ing In  many  conversions  and  reformed  Uvea.  Large 
shipping  Brma  gave  liberally  to  Kb  support,  yet  a 

large  part  of  (he  needed  Income  had  to  be  collected    of  his  devotion  to  Christ,  and  his  preparatior 
by  the  snperin  ten  dent  from  friends  In  Calcutta  and  |  heaven, 
visiting  ships  In  order  that  the  place  should  lie  self-       For  several  days  before  his  last  short  illness,  m 
supporting.  '  though  he  had  a  premonition  of  death,  he  was  heard 

Mrs.  Eddy  relates  an  incident  which  illustrates  I  frequently  sluglng  : 
the  successful  personal  efforts  of  the  missionaries  ;  "O  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say 

"Shortly  after  we  moved  into  the  Coffee  Rooms  Thy  will  be  dour." 

a  lady  friend  begged  us  to  take  her  brother,  an  elderly  I     A  friend  in  India  wrote  of  him:  "In  sclf-forget- 
man,  Into  our  home,  where  he  might  have  home  care  I  fulness  and  humility  he  walked  among  us  for  a 
during  a  very  painful  operation  he  had  to  undergo    brief  day.    His  perfect  gentlen< 
on  his  eyes.    He  was  a  decided  unbeliever  and  ad-  i  spirit  captivated  all  hearts  as  he  ministered 
dieted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.    The  Coffee  Rooms  bad  ;  people." 


just  been  repaired,  and  as  tobacco  was  very  ol 
to  as  both,  we  disliked  very  much  to  have  them 
scented  with  the   smoke.    My  husband  reasoned, 
however,  that  If  we  spoke  plainly  to  him  forbidding 
bis  smoking,  tt  would  torn  hint  against  us  and  pre- 
vent our  winning  him  to  Christ.    We  went  to  the 
Lord  In  prayer  about  it.    A  few  mornings  later  hla 
sister  told  us  he  had  announced  to  her  that  he  had 
stopped  using  tobacco  in  every  form.    The  hlinrinil 
Spirit,   who  had  so  quickly  touched  his  heart   In 
that  respect,  revealed  to  bim  his  true  condition  of 
soul,  and  in  a  personal  Interview  Mr.  Eddy  Boon 
after  saw  him  happily  converted  to  God.    My  hoe- 
band  never  (elt  that  a  sonl  was  fully  equipped  to 
withstand  the  wiles  of  the  devil  until  he  had  sought 
and  found  heart  purity,  and  so  after  a  few  weeks  ot 
careful  teaching  he  entered  into 
that  experience    also.    He  lived 
only   two   years.     My   husband 
died  shortly  before  he  did,  and 
when  the  news  reached  him  he 
broke  down  with  grief,  because 
he  loved  him  as  a  brother,  say- 
ing, "Can  It  be  that  he  has  out- 
stripped me  In  the  race  t ' " 

In  December,  1885,  Mr.  Eddy 
was  transferred  from  Calcutta  to 
the  principalshlp  of  the  Baldwin 
Schools  at  Bangalore,  Sooth 
India.  On  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 2  the  children  and  many 
friends  of  the  school  were 
gathered  In  the  rooms  and  bright 
gardens,  and  gave  a  glad  wel- 
come to  the  principal  and  hla 
wife,  little  thinking  that  In  six 
weeks  they  would  gather  at  the 
same  place  with  heavy  hearts,  summoned  by  the 
angel  of  death 

On  Sunday,  January  10,  1886,  Mr.  Eddy  was  taken 
ill,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  (January  12),  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  was  at  rest  with 
God.  Shortly  before  his  death  the  doctor  said  to 
him,  "  Yon  are  a  very  sick  man,"  and  in  a  tone 
which  Implied  uncertainly  as  to  his  recovery.  He 
calmly  replied,  "All  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."  , 

lie  died  in  early  manhood,  being  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  left  no  dying  testimony,  and  uttered 
no  farewells,  but  in  his  life  he  gave  full  evidence 


Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Baldwin. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  at  the  memorial  services  held 
In  his  honor,  said,  "None,  however  prejudiced 
against  the  experience  of  perfect  love,  can  say  that 
they  had  not  seen  a  living  example  of  it  in  Barton 
Eddy." 

His  widow  writes :  "  In  the  few  years  of  our  mar- 
ried life  I  cannot  recall  a  single  word,  look,  or  act 
that  was  not  in  keeping  with  this  experience. " 

He  kept  a  journal  from  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
headed  "Notes  Along  the  Highway  of  Holiness." 
From  the  first  entry,  September  2, 1880,  to  the  last,  on 
December  3, 1885,  it  is  the  life  stcry  of  one  who  had 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  buried  at  Bangalore,  India.  His 
widow  returned  to  the  United  States  and  now  resides 
at  Berea,  O.  lie  left  two  children,  a  son,  Milton 
Walker,  born  December  6, 1884,  and  a  daughter,  Har- 
riet Barton,  born  after  the  father's  death,  February 
6,188ft. 

Mtb.  Hellie  M.  Baldwin. 

NELLIE  M.  GORHAM,  daughter  of  Rev.  B.  W. 
Gorham,  of  the  Wyoming  Conference,  was  born 
in  Guilford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  July  30, 1839. 
8he  was  converted  and  joined  the  church  at  ten 
years  of  age,  when  her  father  was  stationed  at  Car- 
bondale,  Pa. 

In  1858  her  father  was  stationed  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  at  that  place  on  September  8,  1858,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  of  the  New- 
ark Conference,  who  was  under  appointment  as  mis- 
sionary to  China. 

On  October  4, 1858,  she  sailed  with  her  husband 
for  China,  and  arrived  in  Foochow  March  19, 1859. 
She  entered  with  diligence  u£>on  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  made  rapid  progress.  In  the 
spring  of  1860  she  opened  a  school  for  Chinese  girls 
In  her  house,  and  spent  an  hour  each  day  with  them, 
always  opening  the  school  with  prayer. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1860,  she  was  taken  ill, 
and  continued  in  such  poor  health  that  it  was  found 
necessary  for  her  to  leave  China.'  With  her  husband 
and  little  daughter,  one  year  old,  she  sailed,  Decem- 
ber 23, 1860,  for  the  United  States,  where  she  hoped 
to  recover  her  health  and  be  able  to  return  to  her 
loved  work  in  China.  8he,  however,  became  weaker 
and  weaker  during  the  voyage  and  died  at  sea  near 
midnight  March  16, 1861,  her  last  words  being :  "I  am 
happy.    I  feel  strange,  but  very  happy." 

8he  was  taken  to  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paddock  in  the 
Court  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  she  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chenango. 

One  who  knew  her  well  wrote:  "Her  prominent 
characteristic  was  energy.  Her  whole  soul  was 
thrown  into  her  work,  and  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
disappointments  she  possessed  the  same  steady  aim 
and  unfaltering  devotion  as  in  brighter  moments 
and  amid  visible  successes.  With  this  remarkable 
energy,  gentleness  was  combined  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, and  the  happy  combination  of  the  two  consti- 
tuted the  great  charm  of  her  character." 
3 


The  China  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Foo- 
chow on  May  31, 1861,  adopted  the  following :  "  We 
have  heard  with  exceeding  pain  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  sister,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  and  while  we  de- 
plore our  own  loss,  we  deeply  sympathize  with  Broth- 
ers Baldwin  and  Gorham  and  the  Mission  Board  in 
New  York  in  the  afflictive  dispensation  which  has 
removed  an  estimable  and  devoted  wife,  an  amiable 
daughter,  and  an  ardent  and  efficient  laborer  in  the 
mission  field." 


Bey.  John  &  Benham, 

JOHN  B.  BENHAM  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y., 
September  20, 1806,  and  died  in  New  field,  N.  Y., 
May  1,  1868,  of  bronchial  consumption.  He  was 
converted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after- 
ward commenced  preaching.  He  spent  two  years  at 
Cazenovia  Seminar}',  and  in  the  spring  of  1828 
started  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  for  five  years  he  devotedly  labored  for 
their  good,  and  with  some  success. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1834  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  and  filled 
several  charges,  giving  evidence  of  both  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  consecration  as  a  Christian. 

In  1845  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Liberia  Mission,  and,  with  his  wife,  sailed,  November 
4, 1845,  for  his  post.  Here  for  three  years  he  was 
abundant  in  labors,  but  the  climate  was  against  him. 

"  Fevers  broke  his  health  and  brought  him,  once 
at  least,  in  close  proximity  to  death,  and  reluctantly 
he  bade  adieu  to  Africa  with  its  swarthy  millions, 
leaving  the  blessing  of  salvation  with  some  to  whom 
he  had  faithfully  given  the  Gospel." 

After  his  return  home  his  health  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  enable  him  to  serve  several  charges, 
the  last  of  which  was  Newfield,  where  he  closed  his 
active  earthly  labors.  His  interest  in  the  missionary 
cause  continued  until  his  death,  and  he  left  a  bequest 
to  the  Missionary  8ociety. 

During  his  last  illness  he  testified  that  the  sting  of 
death  was  gone.  He  shouted,  "  Victory,  victory, 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Glory  !  "  He  sor- 
rowed much  to  leave  his  companion,  but  commended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  Saviour,  and  said,  "  We  have 
proved  many  times  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient, 
and  that  promise  is  valid  yet."  His  last  words  were, 
"  O  how  sweet  it  is  to  sleep." 

His  life  and  labors  witnessed  his  devotion  to  Christ 
and  his  willingness  to  suffer  for  him.  He  left  two 
works  ready  for  the  press,  which  were  afterward 
published.  They  were:  Mixtion  Lift  in  Western  Afriem 
and  Indian  Mux  ions. 


I 


"  Kingdom  of  heaven !  whose  dawn  began 
With  love's  divine,  incarnate  breath, 

Our  hearts  are  slow  to  understand 
The  lessons  of  that  life  and  death. 

"  Yet,  though  with  stammering  tongues  to  tell 
Redemption's  story,  strange  and  sweet, 

The  world's  Redeemer,  lifted  up, 
Shall  draw  the  nations  to  his  feet." 


<34) 
THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 


The  Perfect  Law  of  Liberty.* 


But  whoso  lookath  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
and  centluueth  therein,  be  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer, 
but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  m  his 
deed.— James  i.  20. 

THE  Gospel  Is  to  be  understood  as  the  system  of 
divine  economy  In  the  salvation  ot  sinners  by 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  embracing  all 


doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, prom- 
ises, and  threats 
enlngs  revealed 


listied  in  I 


■  kingdom  of  nature  display  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Creator,  and  on  this  account  may  be 

The  Gospel  Imposes  obligations  from  Qod.  It 
teaches  us  the  relations  existing  between  God  and 
us,  and  the  obligations  founded  In  those  relations. 
It  will  also  be  the  rule  of  judgment  in  the  last  day. 

Sx"i«l.  The  Gospel  Is  the  law  of  liberty.  It  has 
released  man  from  his  original  relations  to  the  law 
given  to  Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence.  He  Is  no 
longer  held  obliged  to  the  performance  of  the  right- 
eousness of  that  law  as  a  condition  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  condemned  by  it:  This  is  a  point 
of  so  much  Importance  In  the  scheme  of  salvation 
that  the  character  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  can 
never  be  clearly  apprehended  without  it. 

Thin}.  The  Gospel  is  Ihe  perfect  law  ot  liberty. 
It  is  perfect  in  itself.  There  is  no  obscurity,  no 
weakness,  no  deficiency  in  any  part  of  it.  As  a 
system  of  doctrine  It  contains  every  truth  necessary 
to  be  known  in  order  to  salvation. 

The  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  in  Us  terms  of  justifi- 
cation and  life,  is  suited  not  to  innocent  and  holy 
creatures,  such  as  man  was  when  he  came  from  the 
creating  hand  of  God,  but  to  beings  guilty  and 
polluted,  such  as  man  is  in  his  state  of  trans- 
gression. These  terms  are  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  both  of  which 
necessarily  Involve  sin  and  guilt. 

■  Extracts  (rnm  a  sermon  preached  January  14, 1827. 


It  Is  In  vain  to  urge  that  man  cannot  obey  the 
requisitions  of  the  Gospel  because  he  la  a  sinful 
creature.  If  he  were  not  a  sinner,  ho  could  not  obey 
those  requisitions,  because  they  would  be  entirely 
unsuitable  to  his  condition.  How  could  man  In 
nls  pristine  Innocence,  or  angels  who  hare  not 
sinned,  obey  these  commands  ot  (he  Gospel  f  Sin- 
ners can  obey  them,  and  sinners  only. 

There  is  a  further  perfection  of  ntness  in  the 
gracious  aid  which  the  Gospel  affords  to  sinners. 
The  grace  of  God,  which  brlngeth  salvation,  has  not 
only  appeared  to  all  men,  but  Its  manifestation  Is  In 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  made.  Has  sin  darkened  the  under- 
standing, perverted  the  Judgment,  and  blinded  the 
conscience  of  man!  Is  he  Ignorant  of  God  and 
himself !  The  Gospel  is  light-unsullied  light— a 
light  shining  into  this  darkness — "the  true  light  that 
llghteth  every  man  that  cometb  Into  the  world." 
Neither  Christian,  Jew,  nor  heathen  Is  excluded 
from  this  divine  illumination.  The  manifestation  of 
the  truth  commends  itself  in  every  man's  conscience. 
The  Bplrlt  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  ot  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment. 

The  grace  of  the  Gospel  comes  down  to  his  lowest 
condition  of  weakness  and  helplessness.  It  comes 
to  bring  him  help  and  strength— not  only  to  open 
his  eyes  that  he  may  see  his  sin  and  bis  danger,  bnt 
to  enable  him  to  turn  away  from  It,  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.  Imperfect  indeed  would  be  the  Gospel 
system  If,  while  it  proclaimed  the  impotency  and 
misery  of  sinners,  It  brought  no  strength  to  their 
weakness,  no  relief  to  their  misery.  Jesus  never  In- 
vites helpless  and  perishing  souls  lo  come  to  him 
when  he  does  not  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  obey  the  Invitation. 

We  have  a  twofold  concern  with  ihe  Gospel :  a 
concern  ot  duty  or  obligation,  and  a  concern  of  In- 
terest or  privilege.  As  a  concern  of  duty  or  obliga- 
tion we  are  required  to  examine  it  attentively  and 
carefully.  The  Gospel  addresses  itself  to  our  un- 
derstanding. It  Is  a  grand,  harmonious  system.  It 
professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  to 
support  its  claims  by  the  authority  of  God  himself, 
having  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  as  its  object. 

Whatever  right  of  government  or  control  the 
Deity  might  claim  over  bis  sinful  creatures  it  has 
pleased  him  In  this  most  merciful  economy  (o  stoop 
down  lo  our  low  condition— to  instruct  nn,  to  rea- 
son with  us,  and  to  Invite  us  to  reason  with  him. 
It  becomes  us.  therefore,  to  listen  attentively  to  his 
instructions,  and  to  examine  carefully  the  message 
he  has  sent  us. 

The  mind  must  be  disciplined  to  meditation  upon 
these  things.  Habits  of  Indolence  are  lo  be  over- 
come. Our  indisposition  to  thinking  must  be  sub- 
dued. But  It  is  not  enough  that  we  look  narrowly 
and  diligently  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  In  the 
way  ot  examination.  We  have  a  far  more  extensive 
concern  of  duty  and  obligation  with  it.  It  Is  the 
rule  of  our  obedience.  It  is  Christ's  yoke  which  we 
are  obliged  to  take  upon  us. 


Letting  the  Light  Shine. 
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But  we  have  a  coDoern  of  interest,  of  privilege,  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  oar  interest  in  it  is  designed  as  a 
powerful  motive  to  action.  It  is  emphatically  the 
Gospel  of  our  salvation.  It  provides  and  makes 
known  the  way,  the  only  way,  of  salvation.  There  is 
no  other  ground  of  hope,  no  other  means  of  access 
to  God,  no  other  ministry  of  reconciliation,  no  other 
law  of  liberty,  no  other  fountain  of  pardon,  peace, 
and  life.  If  we  fail  of  being  saved  by  the  Gospel,  we 
are  lost— inevitably  and  forever  lost.  What  an 
interest  have  we,  then,  in  this  scheme  of  salvation  ! 

Add  to  this  the  blessedness  of  those  who  look  into 
the  Gospel,  and  continue  steadfast  in  sincere  and 
humble  obedience  to  its  holy  commandments.  The 
blessings  of  pardon,  peace,  and  holiness  are  their 
inheritance  on  earth,  and  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  their  portion  in  heaven. 


Letting  the  Light  Shine. 

BY  COUNT  A.   BERNSTORFF. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before- men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.— Matt.  5. 16. 

CHRISTIANS  owe  it  to  the  world  to  let  their  light 
shine.  How  is  the  world  to  learn  to  know  Christ 
if  not  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  him  ?  No 
unbeliever  has  seen  Christ  since  his  resurrection.  He 
only  showed  himself  to  his  own  people,  but  they 
went  about  testifying  to  eyewitnesses  that  Christ 
had  risen  indeed.  Just  the  same  law  prevails  now. 
The  unbeliever  does  not  see  Christ  by  the  eye  of  faith. 
He  must  learn  to  trust  those  who  have  seen  him  un- 
til he  himself  sees. 

Therefore  every  living  Christian  is  a  steward  over 
God's  mysteries,  and  he  is  called  to  be  faithful. 
Therefore  the  Church,  the  company  of  real  believers, 
is  the  pillar  of  truth.  Only  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  blessed  secret  of  the  new  birth  can  lead 
others  to  it ;  therefore  they  do  a  great  wrong  if  they 
refrain  from  testifying  to  it. 

But  how  are  we  to  witness?  Undoubtedly  In  a 
twofold  manner— by  our  word  and  by  our  life.  The 
one  is  insufficient  without  the  other.  The  word  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  truth,  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble, but  the  life  must  show  that  the  words  are  true. 
The  injunction  to  let  our  light  shine  evidently  refers 
more  to  the  profession  of  our  lives. 

Only  he  can  let  his  light  shine  who  has  light.  The 
natural  man  who  lives  without  God  in  this  world 
lives  in  darkness.  He  is  without  the  divine  light. 
It  is  not  the  human  light  of  our  intellect,  or  even  of 
of  our  morality,  that  God  wants  to  shine.  That 
would  be  a  poor  light  indeed  I  But  is  the  light  even 
of  Christian  lives  such  that  it  is  worth  showing  oft*  ? 

What  we  are  to  let  shine  is  not  ourselves,  but  our 
light ;  not  our  persons,  but  that  which  God  has  given 
ns.  We  have  a  splendid  example  of  this  in  nature. 
The  moon  has  no  light  of  her  own,  but  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  reach  her  she  throws  her  gentle 
light  into  onr  dark  nights.  The  Christian  also  has 
no  light  of  his  own.  But  when  he  is  in  contact  with 
Jesus,  who  is  the  light  of  life,  he  can  communicate 
this  light  to  others.    Not  the  faces  of  Moses  and 


Stephen  only  were  brightened  by  divine  light.  In 
every  Christian's  face  we  see  the  peace  and  joy  which 
only  a  soul  can  have  whose  sins  are  washed  away. 

If  our  faith  is  sincere,  it  will  change  our  whole  life 
—our  affections  as  well  as  our  doings.  8hall  we 
make  a  secret  of  it,  that  our  hearts  are  more  drawn 
to  the  prayer  meeting  than  to  the  ball  room  ?  If  the 
world  is  to  have  better  affections,  it  must  see  that  the 
change  in  ours  is  genuine.  Many  vices  can  be  kept 
back  by  human  energy.  But  that  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  work  of  Christ,  who  delivers  us  from  the 
power  of  vice. 

What  a  mighty  impulse  this  thought  gives  us, 
really  to  review  our  life  and  to  see  whether  it  is  up 
to  its  great  mission.  We  are  to  live  for  Christ  in 
this  world  as  his  witnesses.  Men  who  see  our  good 
works  are  to  praise  not  us,  but  our  Father  in  heaven. 
We  are  not  to  exhibit  ourselves  in  this  world  as  speci- 
mens of  virtue  for  our  own  glory,  but  we  are  to  live 
such  a  life  that  people  who  see  it  marvel  what  God 
can  make  out  of  man. 


The  Blessedness  of  Giving. 

There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.— Prov.  11. 24. 

SOME  professors  spend  more  money  foroysterseach 
year  than  for  the  missionary  cause ;  others  give 
more  for  tickets  to  lectures,  concerts,  new  bonnets, 
etc.,  than  for  the  preacher.  They  are  always  of  the 
kind  who  complain  the  most  about  the  church,  the 
quality  of  the  sermons,  and  the  coldness  of  the  mem- 
bership. Giving  nothing,  or  but  little,  for  the  Lord's 
cause,  they  find  life  an  awkward  thing— seldom  pay- 
ing with  promptness  their  debts  or  accumulating 
property. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  churches.  In  refusing 
to  give  they  bring  barrenness  and  deadness  on  them- 
selves. Said  an  eminent  layman  once,  making  a  plat- 
form missionary  address:  "I  have  heard  of  churches 
starving  out  from  a  saving  spirit ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  dying  of  benevolence.  If  I  could  hear 
of  one  such,  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  by 
night,  and  in  that  quiet  solitude,  with  the  moon 
shining  and  the  aged  elm  waving,  I  would  put  my 
hand  on  the  moss-clad  ruins  and,  gazing  on  the  ven- 
erable scene,  would  say,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord.'  " — Preacher**  Lantern. 


The  Light  of  the  Gospel 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shlneth.— 

1  John  2. 8. 

I.  The  Darkness  of  the  Past. 

1.  The  darkness  of  heathenism.  2.  The  dark- 
ness of  Judaism.  3.  The  darkness  of  a  cor- 
rupt Christianity. 

II.  The  Light  of  the  Present. 

1.  The    Bible.     2.  Preaching   of    the   word. 
3.  Education.    4.  The  press. 
HI.  The  Glory  to  be  Revealed. 

1.  Universal  progress.  2.  Universal  brother- 
hood. 8.  Universal  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity. W.  W.  Wythe. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 

Topic:  «•  The  World." 

Scripture  Reading  :  Acts  17.  22-31. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  906 : 

Jesus,  immortal  King,  arise  ; 
Assert  thy  rightful  sway. 

Prater  :  For  the  continual  and  rapidly  increasing 
progress  of  Christianity  in  all  lands. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  918 : 

Sovereign  of  worlds!  display  thy  power  ; 
Be  this  thy  Zion's  favored  hour. 

Address:  The  World  :  Its  Population,  Political 
Divisions  ;  Religions,  Protestant  Missions,  Destiny. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  982: 

The  morning  light  is  breaking; 
The  darkness  disappears. 

Collection. 

References  :  Mission*  at  Home  and  Abroad  ;  For- 
eign Missions  After  a  Century ■,  by  J.  S.  Dennis;  A  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Missions,  by  D.  L.  Leonard  ;  Missionary 
Expansion  Since  the  Reformation,  by  J.  A.  Graham  ; 
A  Concise  History  of  Missions,  by  E.  M.  Bliss. 


The  World. 

THE  population   of   the  world   Is   estimated   at 
1,575,000,000,  and  it  is  believed  will  bo  1,600,- 
000,000  in  1901. 
The  population  is  distributed  : 

North  America 93,000,000 

South  America 38,000,000 

Europe . . .  370,000,000 

Asia 893,000,000 

Africa 1 75,000,000 

The  islands 6,000,000 

The  population  of  most  islands  is  estimated  with 
the  continents. 
The  population  is  divided  religiously  Into  : 

Christians 520,000,000 

Non-Christians  1,055,000,000 

The  Christians  are  divided  into  : 

Oriental  Christians 120,000,000 

Protestants 185,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 215,000,000 

The  Non-Christians  are  divided  into  : 

Jews 9,000,000 

Mohammedans 195,000,000 

Heathen 851,000,000 

The  heathen  are  known  under  the  names  of  Bud- 
dhists, Taoists,  Confucianists,  Shintoists,  Hindus, 
Sikhs,  Jains,  Parsees,  and  Pagans. 

Protestant  Foreign  Missions. 

Protestant  missions  have  made  great  advances 
during  the  present  century.  In  1799  there  were  but 
six  Protestant  mission  organizations  for  foreign 
missions,  with  150  missionaries,  7,000  native  commu- 
nicants, and  an  income  of  $50,000.  Twenty-one  years 
afterward  (1820)  there  were  20  organizations,  with 
421  male  missionaries,  1  unmarried  female  mission- 
ary, 7  native  ministers,  166  other  native  helpers,  21,- 
787  native  communicants,  and  an  Income  of  $610,000. 


In  1859  there  were  98  missionary  organizations, 
with  2,032  male  missionaries,  76  unmarried  female 
missionaries,  1G9  native  ministers,  5,785  native  help- 
ers, 227,000  native  communicants,  and  an  income  of 
$4,590,000. 

In  1897  there  were  367  missionary  organizations, 
with  6,576  male  missionaries,  3,982  unmarried  female 
missionaries,  4,185  native  ministers,  67,754  other  na- 
tive helpers,  1,448,861  native  communicants,  and  an 
income  of  $14,513,970.  If  to  the  missionaries  shall 
be  added  the  wives  of  missionaries,  who  are  often  as 
efficient  and  useful  as  their  husbands,  we  have  about 
14,000  foreign  missionaries  working  among  non- 
Christians. 

The  non-Christians  are  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  Christians,  but  this  need  not  discourage  us. 
Christianity  is  leavening  the  non-Christian  nations 
and  peoples  and  preparing  them  for  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  Protestant  missions.  Christians  are  feeling 
as  never  before  the  claims  of  the  heathen  workl  upon 
them.  The  year  1900  should  witness  a  great  in- 
crease of  missionary  enthusiasm,  liberality,  and 
evangelization. 


A  Plea  for  the  Heathen. 

The  night  of  the  world  is  falling, 
And  brothers  1  no  common  cry 

Comes  out  from  the  distance,  calling 
The  multitude  passing  by : 

"  O  leave  us  not  here  to  perish, 
Christ  died  not  alone  for  you  ; 

Your  dear  ones  ye  well  may  cherish, 
But  can  ye  not  love  us  too  * 

"  Glad  tiding  your  own  hearts  filling 
Should  surely  o'erflow  to  all ; 

O  answer  1  Are  none  of  you  willing 
To  follow  your  Master's  call  ?  " 

True,  heathen  at  home  are  living, 
But  this  world  is  a  world  of  sin, 

And  the  most  you  can  do  in  striving 
Can  never  the  whole  world  win. 

It  is  not  for  the  want  of  pleading 
Men  go  on  their  way  unstirred  : 

But  the  Gospel  they  pass  unheeding 
The  heathen  have  never  heard. 

The  sweetness  of  God's  salvation 
Is  still  to  the  world  unknown, 

And  many  a  mighty  nation 
Does  homage  to  wood  or  stone. 

Have  ye  nothing  to  do  or  proffer  ? 

If  it  cost  you  aught  to  bring, 
And  a  full  heart  prompts  the  offer, 

You  may  give  to  Him  any  thing. 

The  Master  himself  will  measure 
Your  part  in  this  solemn  call ; 

He  noticed  the  rich  man's  treasure, 
He  valued  the  widow's  all 

The  world  for  its  Lord  is  waiting  \ 

O,  with  pity  unfelt  before, 
And  a  zeal  that  is  unabating, 

Press  in  through  the  open  door. 

Go  ye  !  'Tis  a  high  endeavor  ! 

And  happy  are  all  who  toil  ; 
The  battle  will  not  be  forever, 

And  you  shall  divide  the  spoil. 


—Sikh, 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Madras  Publishing 
House  and  His  Flans. 

BY  J.   H.   STEPHENS. 

I  HAVE  known  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudisill  very  intimately 
from  the  date  of  his  first  landing  in  India,  now 
more  than  fourteen  years.  My  church  connections 
as  local  preacher,  recording  steward,  treasurer,  and 
Sunday  school  superintendent  put  me  into  very 
close  connection  with  him  all  the  time  he  was  pastor 
and  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Vepery  Circuit.  ,As  a 
member  of  the  Publishing  House  Committee  I  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Rudisill  from  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  the  now  magnificent  Press  and  Publishing 
House  at  Madras. 

I  have  found  the  doctor  very  keen  in  all  business 
transactions,  quick  to  see  and  to  solve  difficulties, 
undaunted  by  discouragements,  laborious,  hard- 
working, and  painstaking  in  pushing  his  work  on  to 
success.  Without  these  qualities  the  Madras  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Press  and  Publishing  House  could  not 
have  been  the  great  institution  it  now  is,  turning 
out  work  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  a  variety 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 

The  doctor  has  been  explaining  his  building 
schemes  to  me.  They  are  only  the  natural  result  of 
the  work  already  done.  I  consider  them  all  very 
practical  and  necessary.  The  little  leaflets  must  go 
forth  by  the  million,  in  all  languages,  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  Asia,  into  every  street,  and  alley, 
and  home,  and  hut,  as  the  eternal  voice  of  the  loving 
Father  calling,  with  an  unceasing,  importunate  call 
to  his  children.  This  loving  "  compelling  "  of  them 
to  "  come  in  "  must  not  stop  in  volume  or  in  energy 
till  all  the  heathen  acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord,  or 
till  time  shall  cease. 

Dr.  Rudisill  has  building  projects  for  these  leaflets, 
as  well  as  for  a  large  audience  room,  where  the  cul- 
tured heathen  can  be  attracted  and  reached.  It  so 
happens,  in  the  providence  and  leading  of  God,  that 
the  Publishing  House,  and  the  land  attached  to  it, 
on  which  he  purposes  to  build,  are  not  only  in  the 
busiest  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  but  also  near  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  where  the  cultured  heathen,  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  daily  assemble.  With  an 
audience  room  properly  arranged,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  heathen  club  as  a  help,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  and  reaching  these  cultured 
heathen,  skilled  in  all  the  heavy  philosophy  and  rit- 
ual enshrouding  degrading  idolatry. 

The  doctor  also  desires,  by  the  aid  of  electricity 
and  other  modern  discoveries,  to  flash  out  Gospel 
messages  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  void  above  the 
buildings,  which  everyone  cannot  help  seeing. 

His  plans  are  all  very  practical  and  feasible,  and 
something  which  must  be  done.  The  awakened 
voice  of  a  living  Church,  the  representative  of  its 
Hying  God,  is  bound  to  make  use  of  all  the  intelli- 
gent discoveries  which  enter  the  new  century  as 
mediums  and  powers  given  by  him  to  proclaim  him- 
self. The  old  order  perisheth.  It  has  done  no  more 
than  to  "  prepare  the  way  "  for  the  new  order,  which 


must  go  forth  with  an  energy  and  a  holy  violence 
unknown  to  anything  which  went  before  it.  It  is  no 
use  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come  "  without  doing 
all  in  one's  power  to  hurry  it  on. 

Dr.  Rudisill  has  left  Ms  beautiful  country,  which  I 
so  much  admired,  and  has  come  out  into  what  majr 
be  considered  the  world's  "highways  and  hedges." 
Will  not  Christian  America  do  all  in  its  power,  and 
its  power  is  great  and  God-given,  to  compel  the 
heathen  to  "  come  in  ?  "  The  compulsion  is  the  free 
use  of  all  the  most  advanced  discoveries  in  proclaim- 
ing God's  word,  to  do  which  Dr.  Rudisill  now  solic- 
its your  aid. 

In  the  press  and  bindery  and  other  works  con- 
nected therewith  Dr.  Rudisill  has  had  to  employ 
quite  a  large  number  of  little  boys.  From  the  apti- 
tude shown  by  these  youngsters  and  the  quickness 
with  which  they  pick  up  new  things  he  desires  to 
make  his  Press  also  a  great  industrial  institution, 
where  boys  can  be  quickly  taught  and  sent  out  to 
earn  their  own  living.  In  the  large  government 
buildings  I  have  had  to  construct  I  hajl  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  such  boys,  and  know  the  nimbleness  of 
their  fingers,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  intellects, 
and  the  quickness  with  which  they  pick  up  what  is 
considered  the  most  difficult  of  the  high  art  works  of 
the  West,  like  cathedral-stained  glass  work,  for  in- 
stance. I  very  heartily  approve  of  this  branch  of 
Dr.  Rudi sill's  scheme,  and  in  the  practical  good  he 
will  be  doing  a  large  number  of  Indian  boys,  and  in 
the  good  influences  with  which  he  will  surround 
them,  he  will  be  opening  out  one  other  great  road  to 
the  kingdom. 

Bangalore,  India,  July  10,  1899. 


The  Methodist  Mission  in  Sindh* 

BY  REV.  W.  D.  WALLER. 

I  AM  pastor  of  our  English  church  in  Karachi, 
India,  and  in  this  capacity  also  act  as  Wesleyan 
chaplain  to  over  100  Wesleyan  soldiers  stationed 
there.  Our  membership  (civilian)  is  not  very  strong 
numerically,  being  only  about  50;  but  we  have  a 
goodly  number  of  adherents  who  may  be  added  to 
this  number,  as  practically  they  are  one  with  us. 

Except  in  large  presidency  towns,  such  as  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  and  Madras,  the  English-speaking 
classes  are  not  numerous.  Our  English  church 
raises  about  300  rupees  a  month  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  and  church,  and  we  have  church  prop- 
erty here  valued  at  over  20,000  rupees,  all  of  which 
represents  local  effort,  nothing  having  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  Missionary  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  English  work  under  my  charge 
there  is  a  growing  native  work.  The  prospects 
for  this  missionary  work  are  most  encouraging, 
and  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  big  ad- 
vance are  very  necessary  funds  and  capable  work- 
ers. I  have  this  year  up  to  date  baptized  63  adults 
and  9  children  from  'Hinduism  and  Mohammed- 
anism, and  before  the  year  is  out  hope  that  the 
number  will  have  reached  over  100.    How  my  heart 
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sings  for  joy  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  of  gratitude 
as  I  record  these  accessions ;  but  these  are  but  the 
first  fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced  shall  be  gathered  in.  The  Lord  seems  to 
have  given  these  people  into  our  hands.  Now,  1  wish 
you  could  see  for  yourself  how  willingly  they  listen 
to  our  teaching  and  how  anxious  they  seem  to 
know  more  about  the  Gospel.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  what  are  called  "  the  low  caste  "—just  the  class 
from  which  all  great  religious  movements  have  begun. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  petitioned  by  a  whole  commu- 
nity to  open  a  boarding  school.  "  We  will  gladly 
give  you  our  children,"  said  they,  "  to  be  instructed 
and  brought  up."  What  a  blessing  this  would  be 
if  we  could  but  get  hold  of  the  children. 

Practically  my  native  work  has  been  supported  by 
my  English  congregation  this  year,  so  that  we  have 
not  come  far  short  of  Bishop  Taylor's  plan  to  make 
our  English  work  in  India  a  basis  for  supporting 
and  developing  native  work. 

I  must  explain  in  regard  to  the  converts  I  have 
baptized  this  year ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  Guzer- 
atis  and  Punjabis.  These  are  not  natives  of  Sindh, 
but  have  in  large  numbers  settled  down  in  Karachi 
and  are  employed  in  government  and  municipal 
work. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  as  yet 
among  the  Sindhis.  There  are  from  three  to  four 
million  Sindhis  in  Sindh.  Hitherto  they  have  proven 
very  inaccessible.  I  do  not  think  there  are  five 
Sindhi  Christians  in  the  whole  of  Sindh,  and  this 
after  one  society  (Church  Missionary  Society)  labor- 
ing for  over  sixty  years  in  Sindh. 

The  first  and  only  Sindhi  convert  in  Karachi  was 
baptized  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and,  curious 
enough,  he  was  led  to  decide  for  Christ  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  of  our 
church.  This  young  man,  a  bright,  intelligent 
young  fellow,  had  been  under  conviction  for  some 
time,  but  was  afraid  to  openly  confess  Christ,  for 
a  Sindhi  to  confess  Christ  means  disownment, 
social  ostracism,  and  bitterest  persecution  even 
unto  death.  However,  this  young  man  attended 
some  special  services  which  Brother  Osborn  was 
conducting  in  our  English  church.  Here  he  got  so 
blessed  and  so  convicted  of  his  duty  that  he  went  the 
following  day  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  mis- 
sionary (Rev.  A.  E.  Ball)  and  asked  him  to  baptize 
him  before  his  resolution  failed  him  again.  He  was 
baptized,  and  had  in  consequence  to  leave  "  all  "  for 
Christ— "  father,  mother,  houses,  and  land."  He 
lived  a  consistent,  faithful  Christian,  and  went  to 
his  reward  during  the  last  epidemic  of  plague. 


The  Methodist  Mission  in  Central  China, 

BY   REV.   A.   J.   BOWEN. 

THE  Methodist  Church  in  Central  China  is  doing 
its  appointed  work,  and,  true  to  its  spirit,  is 
not  satisfied  with  present  success.  At  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  Estimate  Meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the 
members  of  the  Parent  Board  17  new  missionaries 
were  asked  for  Central  China  for  the  coming  year, 


10  by  the  ladies  and  7  by  the  Mission.  We  all  felt 
that  this  was  the  least  possible  number  we  could  ask 
for,  as  large  fields  stand  open  for  each  one,  and  will 
remain  unoccupied  until  more  men  and  women  are 
sent. 

God  has  given  us  largely  during  the  past  year— 
1,715  souls  more  than  the  previous  year ;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  field  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and 
that  the  laborers  are  too  few.  We  ask  earnestly  for 
more  laborers. 

God  is  saving  this  people,  and  will  save,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Church. 
Give,  and  you  shall  increase,  withhold,  and  you 
shall  not  lay  up  riches,  whether  they  be  dollars  or 
stars  in  the  heavenly  crown. 

Brother  Nichols  and  Miss  Abbott,  on  Nan-chang 
Circuit,  have  happy  faces  and  full  hearts  over  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  there,  and  are  planning  for  a 
large  work  during  the  next  year. 

The  oldest  work  in  our  Mission,  Kiukiang  Circuit, 
left  vacant  by  the  return  of  Brother  Wright,  has 
been  neglected,  except  as  our  superintendent  has 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  sta- 
tions. 

Brother  James,  at  Nanking,  and  Brother  Newman, 
at  Wuhu,  have  been  incessant  in  labors  for  converts, 
and  also  for  making  the  churches  pure,  while 
Brother  Little,  at  Yang-chow,  like  Sidney  Smith  in 
Yorkshire,  is  raising  not  a  little  dust,  and  withal 
much  interest  in  that  conservative  city. 

Kiukiang  Institute,  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Brother  Jackson,  is  doing  a  splendid  work 
for  the  Church,  a  work  which  is  bearing  increas- 
ingly abundant  and  precious  fruit.  • 

Chinkiang  Institute  is  trying  to  teach  the  hands  as 
well  as  the  head  and  heart,  but  has  been  greatly » 
handicapped  during  the  year  by  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  principal  performing  the  duties  that 
fall  to  the  superintendent. 

Nanking  University,  founded  and  supported  by 
the  Church,  is  trying  to  make  the  most  of  the  high 
privileges  of  a  Christian  college  in  a  heathen  land. 
As  President  Ibuka,  of  Japan,  has  said  that  her  best 
men  were  coming  from  the  Christian  schools,  so  we 
believe  that  China's  best  men  will  be  developed  in 
the  Christian  institutions. 

The  Central  China  Mission's  greatest  need  at  pres- 
ent is  the  hearty  sympathy  and  the  fervent  prayers 
of  the  home  Church.  We  can  do  much  with  little 
money  and  few  men,  but  we  are  helpless  without  the 
supplications  of  God's  people  for  his  kingdom. 


Onr  School  at  New  TJmtali,  Rhodesia. 

BY   REV.   MORRIS   W.    EHNE8. 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hartzell,  Mrs. 
Ehnes  and  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1898,  en  route  to  Umtali,  arriving  here  on 
October  15,  the  day  agreed  upon  by  Bishop  Hartzell 
and  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  to  take  over 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  several  buildings  at  a  point 
ten  miles  from  here,  and  four  stands  in  the  village 
and  twenty  acres  on  the  commonage  for  school  and 
church  purposes. 


The  Building  of  Korean  Chapels. 


We,  found  a  school  conducted  by  a  lady,  who  was 
unable  to  make  It  a  success  on  account  of  poor 
health,  and  the  public  dissatisfied  with  the  accom- 
modation (or  their  children.  By  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  lady  she  conceded  her  school  to 
nj  without  any  compensation  on  our  part  and  gave 
us  every  aseiatanco  she  could. 

The  oooperation  of  the  government  was  next  se- 
cured, and  a  small  two-room  house  rented  for  our 
home,  and  a  small  two-room  building  tor  our 
school  at  a  rental  ol  $86  per  month.  Everything  was 
now  In  readiness  to  begin  our  work. 


highly  of  our  school.     Lately  t 

taken  from  Natal  schools  and  brought  here.    Our 
enrollment  this  month  la  27,  and  we  are  extremely 

Besides  teaching  school  we  are  conducting  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting,  which  has  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  eight.  These  little  gatherings  are  very  help- 
ful and  God  Is  blessing  us.  I  am  also  conducting  a 
Sunday  evening  service  for  the  railway  men,  which 
Is  very  well  attended.  God  Is  gradually  opening  the 
way  for  us  In  this  part  of  the  continent. 

If  our  school  continues  to  Increase,  we  shall,  soon 


However,  by  some  misfortune  our  school  desks 
and  books  were  delayed,  bnt  the  former  teacher  gave 
os  the  loan  of  her  books,  etc.,  until  ours  should  ar- 
rive. On  November  25  we  opened  our  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  13.  The  rainy  season  bad  begun, 
bnt  the  people  wanted  their  children  to  attend  school 
and  we  were  anxious  to  begin.  It  was  rather  trying 
on  ns  as  newcomers,  walking  about  a  mile  through 
rain  and  mud  to  school,  but  we  did  our  best  and 
trusted  God. 

Before  Christmas  we  bad  an  enrollment  of  17.  Al- 
lowing only  two  weeks'  holiday,  we  opened  again 
with  90.  About  March  the  fever  season  began  and 
many  of  our  pupils  were  HI.  Borne  removals  also 
cut  down  our  attendance. 

We  became  somewhat  anxious,  because  our  ex- 
penses were  a  good  deal  more  than  our  Income,  so 
we  began  to  look  for  cheaper  buildings,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  May  we  heard  of  one  that  was  to  be  va- 
cated ;  there  was  one  large  room,  which  had  been 
used  for  a  store,  and  two  small  rooms,  each  11x12 
feet,  tor  dwelling  purposes.  This  building  was  cen- 
trally located,  and  would  give  us  a  much  better 
schoolroom,  and  our  home  under  (he  same  roof. 
After  praying  for  it  constantly  for  over  two  months 
God  Anally  gave  ns  tills  building,  In  which  we  are 
now  located.  Our  rents  are  a  little  more  than  half 
and  our  accommodations  much  better  In  every  way. 

Our  schoolroom  Is  furnished  with  American  desks, 
a  large  blackboard,  and  the  room  is  well  lighted  and 
comfortable.  The  people  are  well  pleased  with  our 
system,  which  la  thorough  aud  rigid,  and  speak  very 


The  Building  of  Korean  Chapels. 

OP  the  many  problems  that  confront  the  mission- 
ary, "  eeli-enpport "  on  the  Pyeng  Tang  Circuit 
in  Korea  does  not  present  the  grave  difficulties  that 
It  does  in  some  other  fields. 

I  commenced  work  on  this  circuit  a  little  over 
three  years  ago.  A  small  room  In  the  city  of  Pyeng 
Tang  was  the  only  place  of  worship  that  represented 
our  Church  In  the  whole  north  of  Korea.  Since  then 
we  have  built  seven  chapels  without  a  cent  of  money 
from  the  Board  at  home.  Not  only  have  our  people 
bnllt  the  chapels,  but  have  kept  them  In  repair,  paid 
all  the  running  expenses,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
the  buildings  and  built  schoolhouses. 

The  reason  that  leads  the  people  to  build  churches 
so  easily  is  twofold.  First,  the  lore  of  the  Eastern 
people  for  a  Spectacular  religion  ;  tbe  Korean  Is  In 
earnest,  but  faith  In  an  intangible  being  Is  a' new 
thought,  and  he  often  hungers  for  something  that 
will  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  takes  easily  to  ritual- 
ism. One  expression  of  that  feeling  Is  the  building 
of  tbe  chapel,  and  when  once  the  congregation  has 
taken  up  its  abode  In  Its  new  home  It  requires  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  lead  their  thought  from  the  building  to  Him 
whom 


The  second  cause,  and  the  princ.l$«,l  o 
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fact  that  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  country  are 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  even  a  small  num- 
ber that  would  gather.  A  room  eight  by  twelve  is  a 
large  room  for  a  country  house,  and  in  some  villages 
there  are  no  rooms  outside  the  women's  quarters, 
and  then  it  is  impossible  to  gather  unless  a  family  is 
ready  to  move  out  for  such  an  occasion. 

Chapels,  as  generally  built  by  our  people,  cost 
about  twenty  dollars,  but  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
church  members,  as  much  thought  and  preparation 
as  a  church  in  a  country  village  in  America  costing 
13,000,  and  when  built  they  are  quite  as  proud  of 
them. 

We  have  two  ways  of  collecting  money— by  Sun- 
day contributions  and  special  subscriptions.  By  the 
latter  method,  when  friendly  rivalry  enhances  their 
enthusiasm,  they  will  often  give  all  their  living  for  a 
considerable  period.  A  short  time  ago,  after  a  Sun- 
day service  I  asked  for  contributions  to  enlarge  our 
church.  While  talking  I  noticed  a  gray-haired  man 
over  seventy  years  old  listening  very  attentively. 
He  sat  well  up  to  the  front.  His  white  hair  and 
beard  aided  by  a  late  sickness  made  him  appear 
especially  aged.  He  had  walked  thirty-two  miles  to 
attend  this  service,  having  saved  his  money  for  a 
long  time  to  pay  his  way  at  the  inns  while  on  the 
journey.  After  I  had  made  the  request  for  money 
he  pulled  a  string  of  cash  from  around  his  waist,  all 
the  money  he  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  church,  putting 
his  trust  in  the  One  who  cares  for  the  old. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  missionary  to  present  the 
needs  of  building  the  chapel  while  the  class  is  in  its 
first  love.  Korea  is  an  ancient  land,  but  the  people 
are  childlike,  and,  when  corrected  of  old  habits  are 
moved  more  by  sentiment  and  impulse  than  by  rea- 
son. One  might  call  the  first  two  years  of  their 
Christian  life  the  enthusiastic  period ;  then  com- 
mences the  thoughtful  period;  that  is  a  time  of 
awakening  to  the  deeper  things  of  Christianity.  The 
latter  sometimes  proves  to  be  the  sifting  period.  It 
is  often  easier  to  give  up  spirit  worship,  build 
chapels,  and  support  schools,  having  for  a  reward 
the  fellowship  and  security  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, than  to  take  up  the  cross  of  a  constant,  pure 
life,  and  interpret  life  not  only  with  privileges,  but 
with  duties  that  bring  no  apparent  reward. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  church, 
generally  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  needed  is 
collected,  and  then  the  work  begins.  Those  who  are 
able  to  cut  timber  go  to  the  woods,  which  generally 
are  a  long  way  off,  as  timber  in  this  country  is  very 
scarce;  others  level  the  ground  and  do  other  work 
that  their  previous  experience  will  permit,  all  using 
the  most  primitive  of  tools.  In  six  or  eight  weeks 
the  church  is  completed  ;  the  walls  of  mud,  the  roof 
of  straw,  and  the  floor  of  stone  and  mud,  under 
which  the  fire  is  kindled  to  warm  the  building.  The 
pastor  is  informed  that  the  chapel  is  completed,  and 
a  request  is  sent  that  he  should  come  and  dedicate 
the  building  to  the  service  of  God.  The  dedication 
is  always  impressive.  A  home  has  been  built  for 
the  weary  pilgrim.  He  and  his  ancestors  have  long 
wandered  without  a  place  of  rest.  The  long,  weary 
centuries  drag  their  heavy  length  before  his  view, 


and  make  their  round  without  a  sign  of  progress  or 
hope ;  but  at  last  for  him  and  for  his  children  the 
pain  and  fear  have  been  removed.    And  for^im- 
peace — ah,  what  peace— as  he  hopes  for  the  Church 
triumphant. 

A  Farting  Scene  in  Africa. 

(A  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Witney  oa 
leaving  Africa  for  America,  September,  1889.) 

rwas  quite  a  mournful  time  the  morning  we 
came  away,  many  of  the  natives  being  in  tears; 
at  the  same  time  we  had  a  very  loving  separation 
from  the  brethren,  after  a  season  of  prayer,  and 
singing,  "  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

The  last  Sunday  before  we  had  a  very  impressive 
time.  Four  of  the  boys,  of  their  own  accord,  having 
made  an  earnest  request  to  be  baptized  before  we 
left,  I  examined  them  quite  thoroughly  in  the  claas 
meeting,  and  afterward  Brother  Dodson  called  to- 
gether the  four  brethren  who  were  there,  and  we 
had  an  hour  or  more  of.  conference  and  prayer 
about  it,  after  which  we  all  concluded  that  the 
clearest  thing  to  do  was  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quest. 

Sebastiao  Ribeiro  and  Isabella  also  presented  an 
infant  to  be  baptized, 'and  we  had  a  very  solemn 
service.  We  all  felt  the  occasion  was  a  very  fitting 
one  for  our  last  Sabbath  in  Quiongoa.  I  felt  much 
drawn  out  in  prayer  for  the  precious  souls  there 
all  the  way  down  to  Loanda  (225  miles).  May  the 
Lord  watch  over  them.  I  felt  fully  persuaded  in  my 
mind  that  I  was  coming  out  in  the  order  of  God. 
Never  till  then  did  I  feel  that  the  way  was  open. 


Calcutta  Publishing  House  and  Bengali  Ohuxoh. 

BY   REV.  JOSEPH  CULSHAW. 

I  JOINED  the  Methodist  Mission  January  4, 1898, 
and  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Thoburn  to  the 
Methodist  Pu bushing  nouse,  Calcutta.  I  arrived  in 
Calcutta  January  7, 1893,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
our  Press  ever  since  in  the  capacity  of  manager.  In 
January,  1898,  I  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Press. 
I  am  now  agent  of  the  Press  and  preacher  in  charge 
of  the  Calcutta  Bengali  Church.  In  the  Press  we 
publish  the  Indian  Wittitxs,  Indian  Bpworth  Herald, 
and  the  Mohila  Ikindhub  (the  Woman's  Friend 
in  Bengali),  all  our  own  Church  publications.  We 
also  publish  (htr  Indian  Magazine,  the  organ  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  The  White  Iiibbon,  the  organ  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  We  also  publish  other  papers,  Sun- 
school  and  Bengali  tract  literature. 

The  Bengali  Church  has  a  membership  of  145,  and 
77  probationers  and  15G  baptized  children.  We  have 
a  native  pastor,  Rakhal  Chumder  Biswas,  who  is 
a  great  help  to  the  preacher  in  charge.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  are  from  various  classes  of  society 
— schoolboys  and  girls  from  our  own  schools,  cooks, 
house-servants,  carpenters,  clerks,  <fec.  We  have  a 
fully  organized  church,  with  Sunday  school,  Epworth 
League,  <fec,  in  full  operation.  We  have  the  joy  oc- 
casionally of  seeing  genuine  conversions. 
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Rev.  John  Ward  Gamble  arrived  in  India 
December  16,  1878 ;  left  December  27,  1879.  In  New 
Jersey  Conference.    P.  O.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Francis  Dunlap  Gamrwell  arrived  in  China 
October  22, 1881 ;  married  Mary  Q.  Porter  June  29, 
1883;  returned  to  United  States  in  April,  1887; 
sailed  for  North  China  Jnly  26,  1889.  Professor  in 
Peking  University.     P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hendry  Garden  arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 31,  1884 ;  married  Frances  Elizabeth  Bycrs    ter,  N.  Y. 

June  1,  1887 ;  is  preacher  in  charge  of  Vikarabad.       Rev.   Richardson   Gray,  M.D.,  arrived   in   India 
P.  O.,  Vikarabad,  India.  October   20,   1873 ;    married    Margaret    G.   Budden 

Rev.  Otis  Gibson  and  wife  (Eliza  Chamberlin)  ar-  J  June  9, 1875 ;  returned  in  1883.    Is  practicing  medi- 
rived  in  China  August  12,  1855 ;  left  March  11, 1865.  \  cine  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


at  Biddeford,  Me.  Mrs.  Goodwin  resides  at  111  Ren- 
wick  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  one  of  Bishop  Taylor's 
missionaries  in  Angola,  Africa,  was  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society 
April  19,  1898.  He  arrived  in  Angola  in  March, 
1885.     P.  O.,  Malange,  Angola,  Africa. 

Rev.  John  Talbot  Gracey  and  wife  (Anna  Ryder) 
sailed  for  India  June  1,  1861,  arrived  in  Lucknow, 
India,  October  22,  1861,  and  left  in  1868,  arriving  in 
New  York  May  7.  Dr.  Gracey  is  now  in  the  Genesee 
Conference  and  resides  at  177  Pearl  Street,  Roches- 


Dr.  Gibson  organized  the  Chinese  Mission  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1868,  and  died  January  25,  1889, 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mrs.  Gibson  lives  at  912 
Dolores  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  George  King  Gilder  joined  the  India  Mission  in 
1874;  married  June  12,  1879.  Mrs.  Gilder  died  May 
19, 1881.  Mr.  Gilder  married  Emily  A.  Caldwell  Sep- 
tember 12,  1882,  who  died  October  6,  189$.  Mr. 
Gilder  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Godavery  District, 
8outh  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Raipur,  Central 
Provinces,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton  Gill  and  wife  (Mary  Elizabeth 
Ensign)  arrived  in  India  December  14,  1871.  Mr. 
Gill  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Garhwal  District,  North 
India  Conference,  and  preacher  in  charge  at  Panri. 
P.  O.,  Pauri,  India. 

Rev.  James  P.  GUliland  and  wife  (Nannie)  went  to 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  in  1879.  Mrs.  GU- 
liland died  in  Serena,  Chili,  March  30,  1892.  Mr. 
GUliland  returned  in  1894,  married  Adaline  Pratt 
Lewis,  and  went  to  Argentina,  South  America,  in 
1808,  sailing  from  New  York  July  2.  Is  preacher  in 
charge  at  Concordia.    P.  O.,  Concordia,  Argentina. 

Rev.  Archibald  Gilruth  arrived  in  India  November 
6,  1878 ;  married  Agnes  Mulligan  in  Bombay,  June 
11, 1884;  left  India,  February  7, 1890.  In  Ohio  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Richmond  Dale,  O. 

Rev.  Wallace  Jonathan  Gladwin  arrived  in  India 
in  1871 ;  married  Dora  Miles  in  1876 ;  became  an  in- 
dependent  missionary  in  1882;  died  January  11, 
1807,  in  Bombay. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Gouchenour  sailed  for  China  in  1893, 
and  married  in  China,  in  June,  1894,  Dr.  W.  F.  Sey- 
mour, a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

8.  M.  E.  Goheen,  M.D.,  went  to  Liberia  in  1836 
and  returned  in  1841. 


Rev.  Charles  A.  Gray  arrived  in  Singapore,  Malay- 
sia, July  1,  1889,  and  died  in  August,  1889,  in  Singa- 
pore. 

Miss  Vesta  O.  Greer  went  to  China  in  1887;  re- 
turned in  1890  and  married  a  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Pool. 

James  J.  Gregory,  M.D.,  and  wife  went  to  China 
in  1888  and  returned  in  1896.  Mrs.  Gregory  died 
August  16,  1896,  and  Dr.  Gregory  died  in  January, 
1897. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gregory  went  to  Chili  in  18W  and  left 
the  Mission  in  1895  to  engage  in  independent  work. 

Mr.  Eddy  Horace  Greeley  and  wife  (Elizabeth  C. 
Shults)  sailed  for  Liberia  May  15,  1894.  Mrs.  Gree- 
ley died  April  19, 1897,  at  White  Plains,  Liberia,  and 
Mr.  Greeley  returned  in  July,  1898.  Resides  at  803 
Case  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley  Green  and  wife  (Sallie  Q. 
Stevenson)  arrived  in  Japan  August  20,  1882;  left 
July  17,  1890.  Iu  Philadelphia  Conference.  P.  O., 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 

Rev.  Wm.  Green  and  wife  (Emma  Aveline)  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  in  March,  1887 ;  left  in  May,  1895. 
Mr.  Green  is  a  supernumerary  preacher  of  the  New 
York  Conference. 

Rev.  Almon  Witter  Greenman  and  mfe  (May  Rosa- 
mond Gammon)  arrived  in  Mexico  May  20,  1880 ;  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1889 ;  sailed  for  South 
America  in  November,  1890.  Dr.  Greenman  is  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  First  District,  South  America 
Conference,  and  Publishing  Agent.  P.  O.,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Grenon  and  wife  (Emma  Chris- 
tine) joined  the  India  Mission  in  1891.  Mr.  Grenon 
is  pastor  of  the  Jabalpur  English  Church.  P.  O., 
Jabalpur,  India. 
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Hcv.  Charles  Minot  Griffith  and  wife  (Elva)  sailed 
for  Chili  March  20,  1895 ;  returned  in  October,  1898. 
In  North  Nebraska  Conference.  P.  O.,  Pendee,  Neb. 

Rev.  Wm.  Groves  and  wife  (Clara)  sailed  for 
Chili,  South  America,  in  December,  1893 ;  returned 
in  1898.  Mr.  Groves  is  supplying  Linn  Creek 
Charge  in  Saint  Louis  Conference. 

Rev.  L.  T.  Guild  and  wife  (Ruth  Thomas)  sailed 
for  Bulgaria  October  11, 1893 ;  left  Bulgaria  April  13, 
1894.    In  Nebraska  Conference.    P.  O.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Rev.  Fred.  L.  Guthrie,  sailed  for  China  September 
11,  1899.    P.  O.,  Hinghua,  China. 

H 

Wm.  James  Hall,  M.D.,  arrived  in  Korea  Decem- 
ber 17,  1891 ;  married  Rosetta  Sherwood  Hall,  M.D., 
June  27,  1892;  died  in  Koreu  November  24,  1894. 
Mrs.  Hall  is  now  a  medical  missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  stationed 
in  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea. 

Osinan  F.  Hnll,  M.D.,  sailed  for  Chungking,  West 
China,  February,  18W.  P.  O.,  Chungking,  West 
China. 

Rev.  Henry  n.  Hall  sailed  for  China  in  1870;  mar- 
ried in  1873,  and  left  in  April,  1876.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  and  is  a  Chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

Albert  C.  Hammett,  M.  D.,  sailed  from  New  York 
for  South  Africa  May  13,  1899.  He  leftUmtali  in  Oc- 
tober, arriving  in  New  York  November  14,  1899, 
P.  O.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jfrs.  Jessie  A.  Hanna  sailed  for  Chili  in  1897;  is 
teacher  in  Santiago  College.    P.  O.,  Santiago,  Chili. 

Hfiss  iMttra  Catherine  Hanzlik  sailed  for  China 
Jan.  19,  1891.  Nurse  in  Nanking  Hospital.  P.  O., 
Nanking,  China. 

Rev.  Clark  Pcttingill  Hard  arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 18,  1874 ;  married  Lydia  E.  Van  Someren  at 
Madras  December  19,  1877 ;  left  India  December  3, 
1892.    In  Illinois  Conference.    P.  O.,  Elkhart,  111. 

Rev.  James  Hepburn  Hargis  and  wife  (Florence 
Woodward)  arrived  in  Italy  January  15,  1884 ;  left 
Italy  May  15, 1885.  Dr.  Hargis  died  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  August  8,  1895.  Mrs.  Hargis  resides 
in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Rev.  Francis  3Iarion  Harrington  and  wife  (Mary 
Rhoda  Shinn)  arrived  in  Chili  May  20,  1895.  Re- 
turned on  furlough  in  August,  1899.  P.  O.,  Tip- 
ton, la. 

Rev.  Merriman  Colbert  Harris  and  wife  (Flora  L. 
Best)  arrived  in  Japan,  December  14, 1873 ;  left  May 
25, 1886.  Dr.  Harris  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Jap- 
anese District,  California  Conference.  Resides  at 
1329  Pine  Street,  San  Franeiso,  Cal. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Decker  Harris  and  wife  (Tillie  K. 
Lloyd)  arrived  in  China  in  August,  1873 ;  left  in 
March,  1875.  In  Newark  Conference.  P.O.,  Martins- 
ville, N.  J. 

Rei\  John  Harrow,  missionary  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
Liberia  work,  was  recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  April  19,  1898.  Is  stationed  at 
Garraway,  Liberia.    P.  O.,  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia. 

Edgerton  Haskell  Hart,  3f.D.,  and  wife  (Rose  Eliza- 
beth Mann)  sailed  for  China  August  29,  1893,  and 


joined  the  Central  China  Mission  in  1895.  Dr. 
Hart  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  work  at  Wuhu, 
China. 

Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hart  and  wife  (Addie)  arrived  in 
Foochow,  China,  May,  27,  1866;  left  in  1888.  Dr. 
Hart  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  West  China  Mis- 
sion of  the  Canada  Methodist  Church.  P.  O.,  Kia- 
ting,  West  China. 

Rev.  Isaiah  L.  Hauser  and  wife  arrived  at  Madras, 
India,  March  11,  1861,  and  returned  in  1866. 

Rev.  Janus  Frederick  Hay  tier  and  tcife  (Mabel  Syl- 
vester Shattuck)  sailed  for  China  September  12, 
1893.    P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Benj.  S.  Haywotrd  and  wife  (Harriet  Porter) 
went  to  Mexico  in  January,  1899.  P.  O.,  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 

Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  Headland  and  wife  sailed  for 
China  September  24,  1890.  Mrs.  Headland  died  in 
China  December  12,  1890.  Mr.  Headland  married 
Mariam  Sinclair,  M.D.,  June  11,  1894;  is  Professor 
in  Peking  University.     P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Get>.  S.  Henderson  and  irife  joined  in  India  in 
1894 ;  Mr.  Henderson  is  in  charge  of  the  Seamen's 
Mission  in  Calcutta.  Address,  19  Lall  Bazar,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Professor  Ernest  F.  Herman  and  wife  sailed  for  Chili 
June  29,  1899.    P.  O.,  Concepcion,  Chili. 

Rev.  Geo.  Cavender  Hewes  sailed  for  India  October  21, 
1891 ;  married  Anna  Butcher  December  3,  1896 ; 
preacher  in  charge  at  Budaon.   P.  O.,  Budaon,  India. 

Professor  George  Matthews  Hewey  and  wife  (Lucy 
N.  Hatch)  arrived  in  Peru  in  January,  1894 ;  left  in 
November,  1898.  Resides  at  212  Flag  Street,  Aurora, 
111. 

Rev.  Henry  Hickok  and  wife  sailed  for  China 
October  14,  1847;  arrived  in  China  April  14,  1848; 
left  February  15,  1849.  Mr.  Hickok,  after  returning 
to  the  United  States,  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  northern  New  York. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Hicks  and  wife  (Clara)  arrived  in 
India  January  17,  1862;  left  in  1863,  returning  to 
America. 

Rev.  Charles  Bay  lis  Hill  and  wife.  (Harriet  Glenora 
Green)  sailed  for  Burma  December  14,  1897.  Mr. 
Hill  is  in  charge  of  the  English  church  at  Rangoon. 
P.  O.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Rev.  Wm.  Thos.  Hobart  and  wife  (Emily  Marcia 
Hatfield)  sailed  for  China  in  September,  1882.  Mr. 
Hobart  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Tsunhua  District, 
North  China  Conference.     P.  O.,  Taug  Shan,  China. 

Pmfssor  (\  H.  Holland  sailed  for  Chili  June  29, 
1*99.    He  is  a  teacher  iu  the  college  at  Coucepcion. 

Ret>.  Wm.  H.  Hollister  and  wife.  (Emma  Hodge) 
sailed  for  India  in  1887.  Mr.  Ilollister  is  in  charge 
of  the  Kolar  Mission.     P.  O.,  Kolar,  India. 

Rai\  Janus  3f.  Hoover  sailed  for  Penang,  Malaysia, 
July  29,  1899.  A  teacher  in  the  Penang  Anglo-Chi- 
nese School.    P.  O.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Willis  Collins  H<x>ver,  Jf.D.}  and  wife  (Mary 
Louise  Hilton)  sailed  for  Chili  in  October,  1889. 
Dr.  Hoover  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Iquique  Dis- 
trict, Western  South  America  Conference,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Spanish  Mission  in  Iquique.  P.  O., 
Iquique,  Chili. 
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Rev.  Geo.  F.  Hopkins  and  wife  (Kate  Dixon)  sailed 
for  India  December  30,  1887;  arrived  in  February, 
1888.  Mrs.  Hopkins  died  September  8, 1889.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins married  Selina  Armstrong,  M.D.,  in  April,  1893, 
at  Karachi,  India ;  returned  November,  1893.  In 
Wilmington  Conference.  Is  attending  the  University 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Xthemiah  Somes  Hopkins,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Fannie  B. 
Higgins)  arrived  in  China  in  March,  1886.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins is  in  charge  of  Tsunhua  Hospital  and  medical 
work  iu  Tang  Shan.    P.  O.,  Tang  Shan,  China. 

Rev.  Wm.  Edicard  Horley  sailed  for  Malaysia  in 
November,  1893 ;  is  to  charge  of  the  Ipoh  Mission. 
P.  O.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  James  Wesley  Homo  sailed  for  Liberia  in 
November,  1852;  married  Julia  Stowe  Tuzoin  Ber- 
muda, 1855 ;  returned  in  1857 ;  died  in  Southport, 
Conn.,  September  6,  18S4.  Mrs.  Home  resides  at 
67  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Robert  Iloskins  and  wife  (Charlotte  Roundey) 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  India,  February  1,  1868.  Dr. 
Hoskins  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cawnpore  Dis- 
trict, Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Cawn- 
pore, India. 

Professor  Orin  Howard  and  wife  went  to  Argen- 
tina, South  America,  in  1840 ;  returned  in  1842. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hoyt  and  wife  (Mary)  went  to  Li- 
beria in  1845  and  returned  in  1847.  , 

Rev,  Thomas  M.  Hudson  and  wife  joined  in  India  iu 
1894.  Mr.  Hudson  is  in  charge  of  Mahi  River  Cir- 
cuit.   P.  O.,  Baroda,  India. 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley  Huett  and  wife  (Emma  Anabel 
Remick)  arrived  in  Japan  January  16,  1897.  Mr. 
Huett  is  in  charge  of  the  Sendai  Mission.  P.  O., 
Sendai,  Japan. 

Rev.  Homer  B.  Hulbert  and  wife  (Mary  Bell 
Hanna)  sailed  for  Korea  September  12,  1893;  re- 
tired from  the  Korea  Mission  in  1897  and  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  Korea. 

Rev.  James  Lorenzo  Humphrey  and  wife  (Emily)  ar- 
rived in  India  September  20,  1857.  In  1864  they  re- 
turned to  America.  On  August  11,  1867,  sailed  for 
India,  having  graduated  in  medicine,  arriving  In 
Calcutta  January  30, 1868.  Returned  to  America  in 
1874.  Sailed  for  India  August  6,  1881  ;  returned  in 
1885.  Mrs.  Humphrey  died  in  1893.  Dr.  Humphrey 
married  Nancy  Burrell  November  7,  1894,  and  sailed 
for  India  November  17,  1894.  Dr.  Humphrey  is  in 
charge  of  the  Naini  Tal  English  Church  and  Circuit. 
P.  O.,  Naini  Tal,  India. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt,  missionary  in  Liberia,  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  ot  the  Society 
April  19, 1898.  Now  on  furlough  at  Listowel,  Can- 
ada. 

Rev.  John  Fletcher  Hurst  and  wife  (Katherine 
Elizabeth  Lamontej  went  to  Germany  in  August, 
1866;  returned  in  August,  1871.  Dr.  Hurst  became 
President  of  Drew  Seminary  in  1871  and  was  elected 
bishop  in  1880.  Address,  1207  Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Libbie  A.  Husk  arrived  in  India  in  April,  1861 ; 
married  Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore  October  21,  1861.  Ad- 
dress, Bijnour,  India. 

Rev.  Geo.  Byron  Hyde  and  wife  (Alettha  Halstead) 


went  to  Mexico  in  April,  1886 ;  left  December,  1889. 
Mr.  Hyde  graduated  in  medicine  and  returned  to 
Mexico  in  August  1895 ;  is  in  charge  of  medical  work 
in  Silao  and  Romita.    P.  O.,  Silao,  Mexico. 

Rev.  John  Reside  Hykes  arrived  in  China,  Novem- 
ber 22, 1873 ;  married  Rebecca  S.  Marshall  in  1879 ; 
resigned  in  October,  1893,  to  become  Agent  for  China 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Headquarters, 
Shanghai,  China. 

I 

Rev.  John  Ing  and  wife  (Lucy)  went  to  China  in 
1870;  removed  to  Japan  in  December,  1874.  Mr.  Ing 
was  appointed  missionary  in  the  Japan  Mission 
November  10,  1876,  and  left  Japan  for  the  United 
States  March  10,  1878.  Mr.  Ing  located  from  the  St. 
Louis  Conference  in  April,  1882. 

Rev.RalphOrrenlrishandwife(LucinaGiffln)  sailed 
for  China  October  10,  1893;  arrived  November  14, 
1893 ;  left  February  19,  1897.  In  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  W.  Isham  and  wife  (Mary  E.  John- 
son)  arrived  in  India  January  3, 1888 ;  left  March  16, 
1890.  In  Nebraska  Conference.  Presiding  Elder  of 
Beatrice  District.    P.  O.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Lean  sailed  for  Chili  January  10, 
1899;  is  teaching  in  Concepcion  College.  P.  O., 
Concepcion,  Chili. 

J 

Rev.  Henry  Jackson  and  wife  (Melissa  Van  Tassal) 
arrived  at  Madras,  India,  March  11,  1861.  Mrs. 
Jackson  died  September  14, 1862,  at  Budaon,  India. 
Mr.  Jackson  married  Martha  Whatcoat  Terry  in 
December,  1863,  in  Calcutta,  who  died  March  21, 1867. 
Mr.  Jackson  married  Helen  M.  Walker  November 
18, 1868.  He  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Tirhoot  Dis- 
trict, Bengal-Burma  Conference.  P.  O.,  Mozafar- 
pur,  India. 

Rev.  Henry  Godden  Jackson  and  wife  (Alice  Clark) 
left  New  York  April  23,  1868 ;  arrived  in  Argentina, 
South  America,  June  4,  1868 ;  left  July  8,  1878.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Chicago  District, 
Rock  River  Conference.  Address,  57  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  James  Jackson  arrived  in  China  in  December, 
1876;  married  Jane  Catherine  Radcliffe  in  Hong 
Kong  August  13,  1878;  is  principal  of  seminary  and 
pastor  of  church  at  Kiukiang,  China. 

Rev.  8imon  Peter  Jacobs  and  wife  (Mary  Ann 
Godsmark)  arrived  in  India  March  24,  1880;  left 
February  11,  1888.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  superannuated 
preacher  of  the  Kansas  Conference.  P.  O.,  Bedford, 
Mich. 

Rev.  Hermann  Zur  Jacobsmuehlen  sailed  for  Ger- 
many on  July  12,  1856;  married  Emma  Bruner  in 
1859;  died  December  11,  1862.  His  widow  died  in 
1867. 

Rev.  Ludwig  S.  Jacoby  and  wife  (Amalia  Nuelsen) 
arrived  in  Germany  November  7,  1849;  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1872.  Dr.  Jacoby  died  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  20,  1874.  Mrs.  Jacoby  died  in  St. 
Louis  April  7, 1889. 

Rev.  Levan  R.  Janney  arrived  in  India  November 
6,  1876 ;  married  Mary  De  Beaux  December  10, 1878, 
in  Madras ;  left  India  February  22, 1887.    Mrs.  Jan- 
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ney  died  August  28, 1887,  at  Pitman  Grove,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Janney  is  in  the  New  Jersey  Conference.  P.  0., 
Erma,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Edward  James  and  wife  (Mary  E.  LeDoup)  sailed 
for  China  August  26,  1896.  They  are  stationed  at 
Nanking,  China. 

Rev.  Enoch  Jeffries  arrived  in  India  from  England 
in  1859 ;  joined  the  India  Mission  in  1882 ;  married 
Julia  Purvis  September  19, 1888 ;  left  the  Mission  in 
1890  and  joined  the  Wesley ans,  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Foona,  India. 

Ernest  Hurt  Jettison,  M.U.,  and  wife  (Rosa  Belle 
Ryder)  sailed  for  China  October  3,  1889.  Dr.  Jelli- 
son is  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  at  Nanking,  China. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Jentiess  sailed  for  Argentina, 
South  America,  December  5,  1898.  In  charge  of  the 
Rosario  church.    P.  O.,  Rosario,  Argentina. 

Rev.  Ifa-bert  Buelt  Johnson  and  wife  (Clara  Elvira 
Richardson)  arrived  in  Japan  December  21,  1887. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Fukuoka 
District,  South  Japan  Conference.  P.  O.,  Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stewart  Johnson ,  Jl.D.,  and  wife 
(Amanda  Ruth  Whitmarsh)  left  for  India  September 
2,  1862;  arrived  in  India  January  21,  1863.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Central  Provinces 
District,  Bombay  Conference,  and  in  charge  of  the 
Jabalpur  Mission.    P.  O.,  Jabalpur,  India. 

Rev.  Addison  R.  Jones  and  wife  (Clara  Emma 
King)  went  to  Bulgaria  in  1880  and  returned  in  1884. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  supernumerary  in  the  New  England 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rev.  George  JJeber  Jones  arrived  in  Korea  in  May, 
1888;  married  Margaret  Josephine  Bengel  May  10, 
1893.    Mr.  Jones  is  stationed  at  Chemulpo,  Korea. 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Stella)  sailed 
for  China  September  4, 1890 ;  returned  in  1892. 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley  Judd  and  wife  (Sarah)  arrived 
In  India  August  21,  1859;  returned  in  1879.  Mr. 
Judd  died  at  Wilkesbarre,  Fa.,  February  11,  1880; 
Mrs.  Judd  died  May  80, 1884. 
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REV.  T.  C.  Carter,  formerly  a  missionary  in  China, 
is  now  pastor  of  the  United  Brethren  church  in 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchte!,  D.D.,  at  one  time  a  mis- 
sionary in  Bulgaria,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Denver. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodd  Baume,  widow  of  Rev.  James 
Baume,  of  the  India  Mission,  resides  at  218  South 
Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

Alfred  C.  Hammett,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Alice  Culver, 
who  went  to  Umtali,  Rhodesia,  in  May  last,  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  arriving  in  New  York 
December  14. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Smyth,  of  the  Foochow  Mission,  is 
spending  the  winter  at  2905  Foster  Court,  Denver, 
Col.  He  wrote,  December  5, 1899,  that  he  is  steadily 
improving  in  health. 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  Cherry  and  wife  (Mariam  J.  Thorpe) 
sailed  for  Singapore,  Malaysia,  December  20.    Mr. 


Cherry  will  be  employed  in  the  Printing  and  Publi- 
cation Department. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz  and  wife,  who  were  mission- 
aries in  Japan  from  March,  1899,  to  November,  1897, 
are  expected  to  leave  the  United  States  this  month 
to  resume  work  in  Japan. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Nind,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Bra- 
zil, and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Portuguese 
Mission  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Portuguese  Mission  in  Boston. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Shuett  and  son,  Rev.  Wm.  Miller,  and  Miss  Susan 
Collins  are  expected  to  leave  Angola  in  February  or 
March,  returning  to  the  United  States  on  furlough. 

Bishop  Ninde  sailed  from  New  York  December  20 
for  South  America.  He  will  hold  the  Western  South 
America  Mission  Conference  at  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
January  31,  and  the  South  America  Conference  at 
Buenos  Ay  res,  Argentina,  February  14. 

J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  of  the  West  China  Mission, 
will  reside  in  Girard,  O.,  during  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  lectures 
and  addresses  on  China  to  churches  and  Sunday 
schools.  He  will  be  found  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  writes  from  Chungking,  West 
China,  September  7, 1899 :  "  We  are  all  as  usual,  but 
the  country  is  much  unsettled  and  disturbances  oc- 
casionally occur.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  may  hap- 
pen in  China  in  these  days.  We  need  very  much  the 
prayers  of  God's  people." 

Rev.  Joseph  Culshaw  arrived  in  India  from  Eng- 
land April  30,  1892 ;  joined  the  Methodist  Mission 
January  4,  1893 ;  was  received  on  probation  into  the 
Bengal-Burma  Conference  in  February,  1894,  and  in 
full  membership  in  March,  1896;  was  married  to  Miss 
Ruth  Cart  land  December  18,  1897,  and  is  now  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  at  Calcutta, 
India. 

Rev.  E.  II.  Greeley  will  soon  sail  for  the  Inhambane 
Mission  in  Africa,  and  probably  be  stationed  at  Ma- 
kodweni.  Bishop  Hartzell  writes  that  at  this  station 
"  there  is  a  house  that  some  years  ago  cost  $2,000, 
and  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  by  one  mile  belonging 
to  the  Mission.  There  are  some  native  Christians,  and 
a  native  worker  is  in  charge,  but  a  white  superintend- 
ent is  greatly  needed." 

Rev.  WUliam  P.  Dodson  and  family  and  Rev. 
Herbert  Cookman  Witney,  of  the  Angola  Mission, 
arrived  in  New  York  December  6,  1899.  They  will 
reside  during  the  winter  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  at 
the  corner  of  Lake  Avenue  and  Emory  Street.  Rev. 
Amos  Edwin  Withey  will  reside  at  the  same  place. 
These  missionaries  performed  most  excellent  service 
in  Angola  for  fourteen  years. 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  writes  from  Japan :  "  In 
no  part  of  this  field  has  there  been  any  remarkable 
growth  of  late  years,  and  just  at  present  the  new 
regulations  concerning  education  have  put  our  work 
at  an  apparent  disadvantage.  Christian  schools  are 
so  handicapped  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  maintain 
them  save  as  Biblical  institutes. " 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

lEitrarts  from  the  Pivrttdinu*.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  I  he  Missionary  Society 
met  in  regular  session  December  1H,  180ft,  Hun. 
•George  J.  Ferry  presiding  a  portloo  of  the  time, 
afterward  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley. 

Devotional  tsfrrw-a  were  ■-■  ■riilm-tt-d  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  King,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Dodson,  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Angola  District,  Congo  Mission  Conference,  was 
introduced  to  the  Board. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  November  was  read. 

The  reports  of  the  Coiimiittcisori  Lands  and  Lega- 
cies and  on  Finance  were  adopted. 

In  regard  to  certain  claims  made  by  missionaries 
In  West  China  as  t.i  past  salaries  il  was  decided  that 
the  par  of  exchange  having  Turn  fixed  by  the  Mis- 
sion Itself,  and  the  salaries  paid  accordingly,  the 
question  canDot  be  reopened. 

An  application  having  been  received  to  change 
appropriation  made  by  the  General  Committee  for 
Clark  Church,  Portland,  and  use  a  part,  elsewhere, 
Ihe  reply  was  mad'?  that  the  Board  did  tint,  consider 
it  had  the  power  to  grant  the  request. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  was 
taken  up  and  ad<.>p[i-d.  It  provides  thai,  commenc- 
ing with  July  1,  1000,  the  Gosr-n.  i«  Au.  Llnse 
shall  be  published  by  ihe  Missionary  Society  Instead 
of  by  tha  Book  Concern,  that  pastors  receive  the 
periodical  free  only  until  .Inly,  and  commencing 
■with  July  the  terms  shall  be :  To  all  Methodist  Epis- 
copal pastors  In  the  United  States,  50  cents  per 
nnuum  ;  to  nil  others,  T.'>  cents  pi-r  annum  ;  in  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  50  cents  per  milium.  All  pastors  in 
ihe  United  States  securing  one  new  subscriber  at  it 
«ents  a  year,  or  a  club  of  live  or  more  at  50  cents 
«acb,  shall  receive  tin-  periodical  free  for  one  year. 
Pastors  in  the  United  States  now  receiving  the 
periodical  free  shall  be  retained  on  the  subscription 
list  after  Jnly  1,  1000,  as  paying  subscribers,  unless 
they  request  that  it  be  discontinued. 

It  was  decided  to  print  3,500  copirs  of  the  Annual 
Beport  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  question  of 
printing  the  apportionments  for  districts  for  free 
distribution  waa  laid  over  one  month  to  permit  a 
further   consideration    by   the    Publication   Com* 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Greeley  (formerly  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  While  Plains,  Liberia)  to  the 
Juharnbane  Mission,  Southeast  Africa,  was  author- 
bed. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  Mrs.  Shields,  returning 
from  Ireland  to  Angola,  were  authorized. 

Provision  was  made  for  paying  homecoming  ex- 
penses of  Angola  missionaries  whose  return  had 
been  authorised. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  Miss  Beulah  Steele  to 
Argentina,  South  America,  were  authorized. 

The  request  of  the  Mission  In  Mexico  to  authorize 
the  putting  up  of  the  walls  and  roof  and  finishing 
Ihe  lower  story  of  tbe  new  church  at  Pachuca  was 
granted,  provided  that  tbe  Board  be  involved   In 


s  given  Treasurer  Cowen,  of  Japan, 
to  use  money  from  ihe  rentals  of  houses  to  put  up  a 
much-needed  addition  to  the  printing  office  In  To- 
kyo, to  be  nscci  as  a  press  room. 

Rev.  F.  II.  Wright  was  added  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  Italy. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Core  was  authorized  to  return  to  India 
in  February. 

Allowances  for  year  1900  were  made  to  tbe  follow- 
ing superannuates  and  widows  of  India  mission- 
aries: Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  Rev.  G.  I.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Sue  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  MaryConkUn,  Mrs.  3.  W.  Eddy, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Badley,  Mrs. 
J.  T.  MeMahon,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Var- 
don,  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Wilson. 

Rev.  II,  B.  Schwartz  and  wife  were  approved  for 
appointment  to  mission  work  In  Japan. 

Rev.  Win,  T.  Cherry  and  wife  were  approved  for 
appoint  ment  to  Malaysia,  provided  their  medical  ex- 
amination is  satisfactory. 

The  special  cmnmittee  on  the  distribution  of  the 
appropriation  to  Alaska  reported,  and  their  report 
was  adopted,  which  was  as  follows  ;  Salary  of  super- 
intendent, {1,500;  traveling  expenses  of  superin- 
tendent, If  needed,  (500;  Jtineau,  tl,000;  Skaga- 
way,t500;  Vnalaska  (Dr.  Newhall),  *250;  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  Sa-'iO.    Total,  »4,000. 

s.v.iiil  i|.  .i- ..|.r „: tions  were  mado  to  (ho  foreign 
missions,  and  f!W>  granted  to  eight  of  the  domestic 


Note, 

FOR  several  years  after  this  tnagaxlne  was  started 
It  was  customary  to  give  each  month  some  ac- 
count of  the  mission*  of  all  the  leading  missionary  so- 
eielics.  In  later  years,  on  account  of  limited  space, 
this  could  not  la'  done.  It  Is  proposed,  however,  to 
present  our  readers  each  month  with  something  re- 
lating to  the  missions  of  other  Methodist  Churches, 
Hence  In  this  number  will  be  found  a  few  notes  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  Other  Methodist  Missionary 
Societies  and  Missions." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  mission- 
aries, and  due  to  the  Church  they  so  faith  fully  served, 
that  there  should  lie  written  and  published  sketches 
of  their  lives,  that  we  may  understand  something  of 
the  character  of  their  work  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  workers.  Under  the  head  of  "  Sketches  of  De- 
ceased Methodist  I'piseopal  Missionaries  "  we  shall 
give  each  month  one  or  more  such  sketches.  We 
have  the  materials  for  several  now  In  hand,  and  they 
iviil  a].)i.-iir  il-  fast  .is  the  editor  finds  time  to  prepare 
them.  II  is  proposed,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
publish  them  In  book  form. 

Christian  benelleencc  is  the  willing  and  cheerful 
giving  unto  tbe  Lord  of  a  portion  of  our  Income  ac- 
cording to  some  deli  uite  plan.  We  caunot  afford  to 
be  governed  by  blind  Impulse  In  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance.  We  are  stewards  of  God,  and 
God  requires  of  us  a  definite  account  of  our  stew- 
ardship. What  we  have  Is  a  trust  fund  that  we  are 
to  manage  according  to  God's  will. 


OTHER  METHODIST  MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES  AND   MISSIONS. 

asks  for  (1,000  to  build  needed  addition  to  printing 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 

Mission  HetubpUtTUr*,  XasheiUe,  Tenn. 

THE  Japan  Conference  was  held  at  Osaka  In  Sep- 
tember, 1830.  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth,  missionary 
secretary  and  formerly  the  superiuteudent  of  the 
Mission,  was  present.  The  statistical  reports  showed 
666  members,  an  Increase  of  66,  with  1,315  Sunday    7 "'"',  ..,,,,.,  ,    - 

,      ,      '      '       _.      .         .,  .        .v    .  ,■         dental  expenses,  (;S8Q ;  Conference  ehairm 

school  scholars.    The  three  districts  have  the  follow- 
ing  Presiding  Elders  :  Kobe  District,  C.  B.  Moseley  ;   *^e 


The  following  are  the  appropriation  I  for  1900: 
Japan,  (21,100;  West  China,  99,356;  Indian  work, 
108,389;  Chinese  work  In  British  Columbia,  (4,014  : 
Japanese  work  in  British  Columbia,  (1,739;  French 
work,  (6,531;   rents,   (1,305;   traveling   and   inci- 


penses,  (2,135;  Incidentals,  (38,313.     Total,  (183,063. 
a  the  home  Conferences  received  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  (07,551. 

In  the  Indian  missions  In  Canada  are  38  ordained 
ministers,  53  other  paid  agents,  anil  5,043  members. 
There  are  also  29  day  schools  and  6  boarding  schools 
and  Industrial  Institutes. 


Matsuyama  District,  T.  W.  B.  Demaree;  Hiroshima 
District,  W.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brazil  Mission  Conference  was  held  in  Petrop- 
olls  in  July,  1B99,  Bishop  Hendrix  presiding.  The 
statistics  reported  2,327  members,  an  increase  of  325 ; 
1,179  Sunday  school  scholars,  32  pastoral  charges, 
38  societies,  13  houses  of  worship,  3  parsonages. 
During  the  year  492  adults  and  341  children  were 
baptized.  There  are  19  preachers  belonging  to  Ibe 
Conference,  and  3  on  trial. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Carter,  of  the  Mexican  Border  Confer- 
ence, has  been  transferred  to  the  Cuban  Mission. 
"  Judicious,  careful,  experienced,  and  equipped  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  oT  the  Spanish  language,  he  I      Rev.  L 

is  prepared  to  do  a  great  work  for  God  and  the    in  Havana,  and  reports  a  cordial  w 
Church  in  this  important  field."  A  church  was  organized  at  Cape  Palinas,  Liberia, 

Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Newton,  D.D..  who  has  been  a  mis- '  April  21,  1899,  with  9  members,  and  5  more  have 
aionary  in  Japan  for  several  years,  most  of  t  ho  lime  .  since  been  received.  Rev.  Allen  Yancy  is  pastor, 
in  the  theological  school,  and  returned  on  furlough  letters  from  Columbia,  South  America,  urge  the 
last  year,  will  not  return  to  Japau,  as  was  intended,  I  Society  to  send  missionaries  there.  "  We  have  law- 
on  account  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Newton.  He  has  yen,  doctors,  judges,  and  high  officials  who  are  col- 
taken  an  appointment  in  the  Virginia  Conference.      I  ored,  or  of  African  descent,  but  no  miuistcrs  of  the 

Rev,  IV.  A.  Davis  has  been  transferred  from  the    Gosi>el  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  our  popu> 
Japan  Conference  to  tlio  Pacific  Conference,  on  ac-    lation  is  about  four  colored  to  one  white." 
ie  health  of  Mrs.  Davis. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Oh  arch 

AtlstlOH  Headquarter*,  61  Bible  House,  Xew  1'or*. 

VICAR  Bishop  Dwane,  Kev.  M.  M.  Mokone,  Pre- 
siding Elder,  and  about  twenty  other  ministers 
in  South  Africa  have  withdrawn  and  expect  to  join 
the  Anglican  Church. 

been  appointed  missionary 


The  missionaries  in  Cuba  are  Rev.  D.  W.  Carter, 
Rev.  II.  W.  Baker,  Rev.  G.  N.  MacDonnell,  Rev.  W. 
E.  Sclwell,  Rev.  C.  A.  Fulwood,  Rev.  II.  W.  Penny, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Leland,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nichols  ;  and  the  stations 
are  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Clenfucgos. 

In  the  Mexican  Mission  the  members  of  the  church 


Wesleyau  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

llBad-fliarters,  17  Btihopsgnti;  St.  ti'Uhtn,  London, 

England. 

T"ilIE  missions  under  the  Immediate  direction  of 


1 


in  San  Luis  Potosl  pay  (1,000  to  support  their  pastor  ;    J££j^W?  uT^osta* 
a  beautiful  church  of  stone  is  being  erected  in  the 


ntlic 


,r  last  sessions  pledged  (5,370  for    "''"V       ,1  «,o 
t«1  (Mi™..  «MUn  I,.r«  Pmmi      WW"**™.  »-618 


ind   the    Yearly    Conference   la 

ma.  West  Africa,  the  Transvaal, 

itish    Honduras 

Bahamas  report   302   missionaries,  3.037 

paid  agents,  5,940  unpaid  agents,  46,263  full 

i  trial,  90,117  scholars  attending 

either  Sunday  or  day  schools. 

I  The  total  Income  of  the  Society  for  1896  was 
'(047,808,  and  the  expenditure  (652,331.  In  the 
expenditures  130,191  is  charged  to  management 
expenses,  and  (12,315  to  publications, 
i  Rev.  Charles  R.  Johnson,  missionary  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  chairman  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
died  October  4,  1899,  of  bluck water  fever.  He  went 
to  West  Africa  In  1881.  He  succeeded,  as  chairman. 
Rev.  II.  J.  Ellis,  who  died  last  May. 
I  The  Mission  in  Spain  is  makinc  good  progress, 
anuuated  relation,  and  Is  practicing  his  profession  On  Sunday,  September  34, 1890.  at  Barcelona,  30  pcr- 
In  Tokyo.  sons  wore  received  on  trial,  and   17  were  received 

Dr.  V.  C.  Hart  reports  that  the  work  of  the  print-  as  full  members,  and  among  these  was  a  doctor  of 
tog  press  under  his  charge  at  Klating,  West  China,  science  who  has  served  the  Spanish  government  on 
Is  Increasing  rapidly,  and  the  press  pays  half  the  sal  several  occasions,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Arch- 
ary  of  a  man,  and  all  the  running  expenses.    He   bishop  of  Seville. 


Methodist  Ohnioh  of  Canada. 

Mis-ion  Head-ivarirrt,  Toronto,  Canada. 

REV.  II.  E.  Hetherington,  missionary  at  Dawson, 
Alaska,  reports  steady  progress.  "  The  church 
la  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  every  Sunday  evening, 
and  other  meetings  are  well  attended.'' 

Rev.  Davidson  Maedonald,  M.D.,  for  many  years 
an  active  missionary  in  Japan,  now  holds  a  super- 
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Living  Links,  or  Special  Gifts. 

(From  The  Star  of  India.) 

r  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
mission  workers  in  the  field  are  much  in  favor 
of  what  is  known  as  the  special  gift,  or  living  link 
plan  of  supporting  work,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  believe  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  have  special 
work  and  special  workers  supported  directly  by  the 
contributions  of  some  individual  rather  than  through 
the  appropriations  of  a  society  collecting  funds. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  certain  contributors  will 
give  more  liberally  when  they  are  told  the  name  of 
the  worker  their  money  goes  to  support,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  designate  the  exact  work  to  which 
their  contribution  is  to  go ;  but  there  are  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  connection  between 
the  contributor  and  the  work  that  we  very  much 
doubt  the  general  assumption  that  missionaries  as  a 
rule  favor  the  special  gift  plan.  While  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  some  advantages  in  such  a  close 
connection  between  donor  and  recipient,  it  is  usu- 
ally felt  that  other  methods  that  are  not  so  open  to 
criticism  will  bring  all  the  good  results  without  also 
entailing  the  difficulties  that  follow  the  living  link 
plan. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  is  often  pointed 
out  as  an  example  of  the  success  to  which  the  spe- 
cial gift  plan  can  be  pushed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  special  gifts  in  reality  constitute  a  very  small 
part  of  the  work  of  that  great  society,  and  their  suc- 
cess in  getting  individuals  to  support  workers  in  the 
field  is  largely  because  of  the  large  number  of 
wealthy  contributors  it  has  within  its  fold.  Another 
Church  with  a  less  wealthy  membership  would  fail 
were  it  to  attempt  a  like  work.  In  reality  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  not  because 
of  its  special  grift  plan,  but  because  of  its  splendidly 
organized  collecting  agency,  a  place  in  which  our 
own  society  is  very  weak. 

Of  recent  years  in  India,  and  also  in  other  mission 
fields  of  our  Church,  this  living  link  plan  has  been 
pushed  to  some  extent,  and  its  working  has  not  jus- 
tified a  more  general  extension  of  the  system,  unless 
obvious  weaknesses  can  in  some  way  be  overcome. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  much  money  is  secured 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  given ;  but  the  evils 
more  than  offset  this  advantage.  By  noticing  the 
appeals  for  special  gifts  as  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  home  papers,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
confined  to  a  few  individuals  from  each  mission. 
The  great  majority  of  missionaries  either  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  making  individual  ap- 
peals or  perhaps  have  no  ability  in  that  method  of 
collecting  money. 

Again,  the  need  of  the  field  or  the  worthiness  of 
the  object  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess in  collecting  money  by  this  system  ;  all  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  writer  of  the  appeal  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  people  at  home.  In  this  way  some 
missionaries  and  some  fields  get  much  more  than 
their  just  portion  of  support.  Without  the  slightest 
doubt  much  good  work  has  been  begun  and  is  being 
supported  in  this  way— much  that  otherwise  would 


<iot  be  in  existence ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  this 
plan  has  been  the  means  of  beginning  many  institu- 
tions that  were  only  needed  in  the  mind  of  the  orig- 
inator of  the  scheme,  and  which  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  mission  would  never  have  indorsed. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  in  this  way  been  sunk  in 
plans  that  were  impractical  and  which  died  after  ab- 
sorbing much  consecrated  money. 

Another  objection  is  that  special  gifts  begin 
work  which  after  a  while  must  look  to  the  society 
for  support.  Few  missionaries  but  have  had  the 
experience  of  suddenly  finding  themselves  left  in  the 
lurch  for  the  support  of  some  man  or  some  school 
by  the  withdrawal  of  or  failure  of  help  that  had  been 
received  through  special  gifts.  In  some  cases 
schools  have  to  be  closed,  or  the  workers  dismissed, 
and  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  to  the  mission 
follow.  In  other  cases  the  work  developed  is 
shouldered  off  upon  the  society,  which  never  began 
or  authorized  it,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  which 
some  other  work  must  suffer  a  cut. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
living  link  plan  on  the  field,  especially  as  it  is  at 
present  in  vogue  in  the  Methodist  mission.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  constant  ap- 
peals presented  In  the  papers  by  individual  workers 
from  different  fields  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  Church 
at  home.  This  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  the 
Church  officials,  and  we  cannot  set  aside  their  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  Church  Missionary  Society  the  living  link 
plan  is  worked  within  the  society,  and  by  mciety  offi- 
cials, not  as  an  outside  venture  and  by  individual 
missionaries,  as  among  us.  If  our  society  should 
adopt  this  plan,  we  would  get  all  the  benefits  of  the 
system  without  being  made  to  suffer  from  the  dis- 
advantages now  so  apparent.  If,  when  a  giver 
wishes  to  contribute  for  some  special  object,  he 
should  send  his  money  direct  to  the  society,  and  by 
them  be  assigned  a  special  worker  or  work,  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  whole  thing  being  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  home  officials,  and  the  missionary  on 
the  field  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  send  in 
to  the  donor  the  necessary  reports,  none  of  the 
present  inequalities  so  often  complained  of  could 
exist,  and  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  living  link 
system  would  be  secured. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  missionaries 
who,  by  special  appeals  in  the  home  papers,  and  by 
dint  of  personal  correspondence,  are  securing  a 
large  income  for  special  work,  would  not  appreciate 
any  such  change  as  suggested,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  plan  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  missionaries  as  a  body  than  is  the 
present  go-as-you-please  method,  or  rather  lack  of 
method. 


Rev.  George  E.  Henderlite  writes  from  Brazil: 
4i  The  religion  of  the  people  of  Brazil  has  no  more  of 
saving  power  in  it  than  the  fetichism  of  the  heathen 
of  Africa.  A  corrupt  priesthood  has  turned  it  into 
darkness.  These  two  great  safeguards  that  God  has 
given  to  man,  the  Sabbath  and  marriage— one  by  its 
weekly  occurrence  to  remind  him  of  his  God  and 
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A  Plea  for  the  Hungry  of  India. 


Creator,  and  the  other  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
family  and  make  a  home  for  the  growing  child — are 
violated,  and  in  many  places  almost  unknown.  They 
have  put  in  the  place  of  the  Creator  a  creature  as  an 
object  of  worship,  and  God  has  given  them  over  to 
their  own  lusts." 


A  Flea  for  the  Hungry  of  India, 

ANOTHER  widespread  famine  is  devastating  largo 
portions  of  India,  though  not  to  any  extent  in 
the  same  localities  as  in  1896  and  1897.  However, 
the  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  even 
greater  than  it  was  then.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  that  part  of  Bombay  Conference  known  as  Guja- 
rat District,  where  the  population  is  dense  and  the 
destitution  appalling.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
large  district  in  Northwest  India  Conference.  In 
these  districts  our  missions  have  had  large  success 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  our  people  are  poor,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  live  quite 
below  the  line  of  comfort.  Consequently,  when 
famine  prevails  they  have  no  resources,  and  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  are  inevitable  unless  prompt 
relief  is  afforded. 

Our  General  Missionary  Committee  at  its  session 
held  recently  in  Washington  city  had  not  the  funds 
at  its  disposal  to  make  a  direct  appropriation  for 
famine  relief,  but  it  did  recommend  that  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  Church  for  special  contributions, 
provided  the  Board  of  Managers  should  approve. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  November  28,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  appeal  was  approved.  We 
now  most  earnestly  request  pastors  and  ]>eople  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  cry  that  conies 
from  afar— a  cry  that  is  heartrending,  a  cry  from 
people  who  are  now  of  our  faith  and  fellowship,  a 
cry  for  bread.  Let  these  starving  people  be  able  to 
send  back  to  us  across  the  waters  the  grateful  mes- 
sage, "  I  was  ahungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink." 

We  have  just  been  giving  thanks  to  our  heavenly 
Father  for  bountiful  harvests,  and  soon  the  Christ- 
mas season  will  be  here,  when  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  peace  by  bestowing  and 
receiving  gifts.  How  appropriate  it  will  be  to  give 
something  out  of  our  abundance  to  aid  in  saving 
our  people  in  India  from  starvation  !  Upon  reading 
this  please  inclose  something,  however  small  or 
great  the  sum,  and  send  it  to  the  undersigned, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  it  will  be  sent  on 
to  its  destination  without  the  loss  of  a  penny.  Will 
pastors  kindly  call  special  attention  to  this  appeal 
from  their  pulpits,  and  take  offerings  or  recommend 
their  people  to  respond  promptly  and  liberally  by 
mail  ?  Remember  that  delay  to  many  means  suffering 
and  death. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  money  contributed 
for  famine  sufferers  is  not  for  missions,  but  for 
bread ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  credited  as  a  mis- 
sionary contribution. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

A.  B.  Leonard, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mortgaging  the  Future. 

OUR  churches  have  in  recent  years  been  drifting 
into  doing  business  in  benevolence  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  Rich  men  have  promised  large  sums 
of  money  to  educational  institutions  conditioned  on 
the  raising  of  still  larger  sums,  which  the  churches 
were  not  able  to  pay.  Debts  have  been  incurred  by 
missionary  societies  which  the  churches  could  not 
lift  at  once  and  still  continue  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. 

It  has  become  common  for  individuals,  churches, 
and  local  societies  to  pledge  annual  payments  for  a 
term  of  years.  These  promises  are  often  counted  as 
cash,  and  announcements  are  made  with  hallelujahs 
that  large  sums  have  been  raised.  This  benevolence 
on  the  installment  plan  is  wasteful,  disappointing, 
and  elusive. 

We  have  known  persons  to  promise  amounts  in 
future  payments  on  which  they  could  not  even  pay 
the  interest.  We  have  known  ministers  to  pledge 
their  congregations  to  give  annual  sums  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  then  to  move  away,  leaving  their  peo- 
ple to  repudiate  the  promises  made  in  their  name. 
We  have  known  jubilee  meetings  to  be  held  over 
debts  paid  or  gifts  made  by  promises,  when  the 
money  has  afterward  had  to  be  raised  two  or  three 
times  over. 

At  the  present  time  many  churches  have  so  mort- 
gaged themselves  to  pay  in  coming  years  for  work 
already  done  that  they  have  no  heart  to  take  up 
work  which  imperatively  calls  on  them.  Future 
years  will  have  their  own  demands  in  missionary 
enterprise. 

We  have  no  right  to  mortgage  our  abilities  in  ad- 
vance while  we  do  not  yet  know  what  these  demands 
will  be.  We  can  best  do  business  for  God  on  a  cash 
basis.  Better  than  twentieth  century  funds  will  be 
the  twentieth  century  motto  for  the  churches,  "  Pay 
as  you  go." — Congmjationalitt. 


The  Missionary  Spirit 

As  a  great  general  once  said  of  an  imminent  haz- 
ard he  had  encountered,  that  he  had  now  met  with  a 
danger  worthy  of  his  courage,  so  the  missionary 
may  regard  his  work  as  worthy  of  the  noblest  hero- 
ism. His  must  not  be  the  low,  self-inflated  courage 
which  fails  where  its  exercise  is  most  needed,  be- 
cause it  wants  genuine  faith  in  God,  but  that  lofty, 
noble,  yet  simple  and  quiet  courage  which  wraps 
itself  about  with  the  panoply  of  God,  and  advances 
in  his  strength.  The  same  spirit  is  demanded  of  us, 
that  we  may  go  forward  with  unwavering  firmness 
and  hope  in  the  presence  of  discouragements.  Where 
the  laborer  falls  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  needed 
in  the  work  and  best  fitted  to  do  it ;  where  there  is  a 
long  delay  before  the  appearance  of  fruit ;  where 
persecutors  arm  themselves  to  defeat  the  cause ;  if 
we  have  not  such  a  spirit  of  love,  and  trust,  and  de- 
votion toward  God,  we  shall  faint  and  become 
weary. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


FEBRUARY,  1900. 


THE    MADRAS    PUBLISHING    HOUSE:    ITS    BEGINNINGS;    PRESENT 
CONDITION ;    OUTLOOK. 


BY  REV.  A.  W. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  1884,  whilo  Presiding 
Elder  of   the  West  Baltimore  District, 
Baltimore  Conference,  I 


six  inches.  I  hesitated  to  accept  the  gift, 
and  only  after  much  persuasion,  uml  tii 
avoid  hurting  my  father's  feelings  I  took 
the  little  press  with  me. 

On  arriving  in  India  I  found  that  Bishop 
Hurst  had  appointed  me  pastor  of  the 
Vepery  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
city  of  Madras,  and  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Madras  District. 

The  city  of  Madras,  the  capital  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  is  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  India,  In  latitude  thirteen.  It  has  a 
population  of  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  has  the  largest  native 
English-speaking  population,  and  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  native  Christians  of  any 
city  In  India. 

The  Madras  District  then  embraced  the 
larger  part  of  southern  India,  and  included 
the  great  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  The 
principal  languages  spoken  were  Canarcse, 
Hindustani,  Tamil,  and  Teiogu,  together 
with  a  number  of  dialects. 

I  soon  found  that  printing  offices  in  India 


rtdisili.,  n.n, 

nrc  numerous,  from  the  little  native  office 
containing  n  few  fonts  of  type  and  a  hand 
press  up  to  sonic  which  have  hundreds  of 
employees  and  machine  presses  worked  by 
.steam.  The  government  press  in  Madras 
employs  over  three  thousand  workmen. 

But  I  discovered,  too,  that  Madras  is  the 
center  of  a  population  of  75,000,000,  in  which 
there  was  but  a  single  mission  press  worth 
,  mentioning,  and  that  owned  and  controlled 
il>y  High  Churchmen.  The  secular  presses 
were  printing  much  of  the  Christian  litera- 
!  ture  and  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
I  I  learned,  also,  that  infldel,  atheistic,  ag- 
!  nostic,  and  all  soils  of  pernicious  and  anti- 
christiun  tracts  and  books,  like  a  mighty 
flood,  were  pouring  out  upon  India  from 
America  and  from  native  presses  setup  in 
ail  parts  of  the  Indian  empire. 

There  seemed  to  bo  a  general  impression 
.among  missionaries  that  something  must 
I  i*>  done  to  aid  in  supplying  and  distributing 
!  Christian  literature  in  vast  quantities,  so  as 
to  arrest  this  devastating  Hood  cast  out  with 
the  awful  intent  of  undermining  and  sweep- 
ing away  all  that  had  been  done  to  Chris- 
tianize "Dark  India." 

Bishop  Thoburn,  who  was  then  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Calcutta  District,  declared  that 
missionary  enterprise  had  entered  upon  an 
era  in  which  it  had  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  the  press  a  prominence  far  be- 
yond that  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
In  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  him  at  a 
camp  meeting  he  urged  that  the  little  press 
my  father  had  given  me  ought  to  1«  used, 
and  predicted  that  it  would,  under  God,  be- 
come the.  beginning  of  a  publishing  house 
in  southern  India. 

Encouraged  by  these  indications,  in  the 
latter  part  of  188.1  I  made  a  beginning.  In 
a  small  room  of  the  parsonage,  calling  into 
requisition  the  practical  knowledge  of  print- 
ing which  I  possessed,  I  put  into  type  in  the 
Tamil  language  John  3.  16,  and  after  my 
wife,  our  little  boy,  a  native  Christian,  and 


30,000  rupees,  and  the  plant  and  stock.  95,000 
rupees,  making  a  total  valuation  of  205,00° 
rupees,  or  $68,ooo,  with  an  Indebtedness  of 
about  18  per  cent. 

The  agent  is  elected  by  the  Central  Con- 
ference, which  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Annual  Conferences  throughout 
India,  and  meets  once  in  two  years,  That 
body  also  elects  a  Local  or  Supervising 
Committ.'c.  This  committee  meets  quar- 
('[[y  to  near  a  report  from  the  agent,  and 
from  one  of  its  members  who  audita  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Press  every  month.  In  Addi- 
tion an  auditor  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment makes  out  a  yearly  balance  sheet, 
Bev.  J.  B.  Buttrick,  Eev.  W.  H.  Hollister, 


towns,  and  cities,  extending  from  the  Ni 
zam's  dominions.  In  central  India,  to  fsfoH 
Singapore,  in  Malaysia.  While  the  reader  Is 
perusing  these  lines  a  consignment  •  1  tracts 
is  on  its  way  from  the  Madras  Publishing 
House  to  Manila. 

Tin'  Press  earns  profits  In  its  various  de- 
partments by  doing  work  for  the  guvem- 
ment,  printing  text-books,  illustrated  ptiee 
lists,  catalogues,  general  job  work  Tor  busi- 
ness Arms  and  banks,  monthly  and  weekly 
periodicals,  and  reports  of  various  missions 
In  all  parts  of  India.  The  key  of  success  in 
gathering,  without  solicitation,  this  work 
from  all  parts  of  India  into  our  Press  is  the 
f-putation  it  has  established  for  neatness. 


Tin-  Mmlmn  Puhlislihy  House. 
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and  dispatch.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
the  proot  of  the  Sixth  General  Report  of  the 
Wesleyau  Mission  of  Southern  India,  con- 
taining  one  hundred  and  thirty  -seven  pages 
ami  over  fifty  tabular  statements,  w 
in  four  days. 

In  Hi.'  first  halt  of  this  oentUTV  Loida 
Braille,  a  blind  musician  of  Pule,  and  pro- 
feasor  iii  the  RoyaJ  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
made  practicable  the  method  of  writing 
i  potato   for  the  blind,  now  called  the 


is  the  tree  distribution  of  Bible  booklets  in 
ail  the  languages  of  the  East.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  booklets  was  mad* 
by  a  gift  of  eight  booklet  machines  from 
their  inventor,  Ezra  F.  Haaeltlne,  Be 
Warren,  Pa.  These  machines  told,  paster, 
and  put  covers  on  little  books  at  the  rate  ol 
100,000  per  day.  Beyond  his  own  set  these 
machines  are  not  duplicated. 

A  Bible  booklet  is  a  small  book  <•(  <>■[••>•- 
Mi. ii-  fioni   ili«-  Si-ni'turi'-.     li   i-"iilaiiis  not 


"  Braille  "system.  Mr.  L.  Garthwnite,  one  of 
the  leading  educators  and  moat  noted  lin- 
guists of  the  East,  together  with  the  Rev.  J, 
Snowies,  of  the  Loudon  Mission,  after  years 
t   toil  adapted  the  Braille   system  to  the 

linn  vernaculars  <>f  India. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 

sons  and  daughters  are  begin- 

g  to  read.    Our  Press  is  now  issuing  em- 

I   literature   tor   the  blind,   including 

i.  ten-books,  and  portions  of  Berip- 

turBlnatx  languages  Gnjarathf,  Halayalam. 

Marathi,  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese.    I 

esteem  it  one  or  the  privileges  of  my  life 

to  have  met  these  noblemen  and  done  some- 

thing  toward  helping  on  this  work. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Press 


more  than  sixteen  pages,  never  larger  than 
two  by  three  inches,  and  Is  manufactured 
at  the  rate  Of  80,000  pages  for  one 
dollar.  A  Bible  Booklet  Smiiiv  ha--  ln-en 
organized,  and  will  be  Incorporated.  \ 
guarantee  is  given  by  thi-  s»i'ty  th;it  six 
per  cent  of  all  subscript;,  .i.-.  '■■  ii  rice,  ,,no 
dollar  and  upward  win  be  perpetually  in- 
vested in  the  annual  publication  and  free 
dlBtrlbotton  of  Bible  booklets  manufactured 
nt  the  Methodist  Episeopal  Publishing 
SOUSe,  Madras. 

By  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  this 
society  the  booklets  can  never  be  larger 
than  two  by  three  inches,  aud  never,  includ- 
ing cover,  oontaln  more  than  sixteen  pages. 

This  absolutely  takes    them  out  of   the 


Tli'-  M't'lru*  piibliafiiitfj   f/trt/s. 


range  of  Interference  with  the  Bale  el  the  '     AndtheBev   John  Sharp,  H.  A.,  secretary 

Bible  and  Bible  porttone,  and  will,  as  Mr.  or  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible   Society, 

II.  C,  Morgan,  editor  >>r  The  Christian  [Loo-  writes  under  date  ol  September  19, 1899: 

don),  mites  In  regard  to  them.  "  Make  the  "The  rapid  Increase  of  education  in  India 

way  for  the  Bible  itself,  and  the  elements  Of  bi   providing  each  year   thousands  of  new 

ilivini'  truth  will  prepare  the  way  for  falter  readers     To  attract  their  attention  to  the 

Instruction  in  the  thing*  of  God,"  Scriptures  the  widespread  diffusion  ■ 


\  vi.n!i  audit  will  lie  mmle  by  mission- 
aries representing  the  various  societies,  and 
ei  certificate  baaed  on  vouchers  will  certify 
whether  the  full  quota  has  bees  distributed. 
An  annual  report  will  also  be  printed  con- 
taining Hi"  name  of  each  subscriber  and  the 
Dumber  of  booklets  distributed  equal  to  the 

vol i'  six  percent  on  the  entire  amount 

subscribed. 

Bishop  Thobura,  under  date  of  May  23, 
|8M,  writes:  "For  yean  I  have  wished  to 
see  printed  pages  of  Gospel  truth  scattered 
like  leaven  or  autumn  all  over  the  Eastern 
world,  and  here  at  hist  is  a  plan  for  realizing 
what  I  have  so  long  cherished  as  u  waking 
dream." 


booklets  mu-t  be  most 

toknnw  of  it." 

As  I  clearly  recognize  I  he  leading  of 
Providence  In  the  donation  of  the  little 
press,  so  also  I  see  it  in  the  girts  in  money 
that  have  been  sent  to  mc  from  time  to  time, 
and  solely  tin. .ugh  which  this  many-aided 
Publishing  House  exists.  And  I  believe  also 
that  God  will  raise  up  contributors  for  the 
Bible  Booklet  Endowment  Fund  until  their 
gifts  shall  make  possible  the  free  circulation 
of  these  Bible  booklets  In  all  the  languages 
in  which  the  word  of  God  is  printed,  and 
thus  aid  in  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  "For  the 
earth  shall  bo  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  ns  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


•        (53) 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS  IN   EASTERN   ASIA. 


Thfl  Tielck 

THE  fields  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
missions  in  Eastern  Asia  are  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  These  have  been  under 
the  episcopal  supervi- 
sion and  visitation  of 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  during  the 
years  1696  and  1899. 

Ch  rn  a,  i  n  chid  in  gChin  a 
Proper  and  the  depen- 
I  dencies  of  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  Jun- 
garia,  and  East  Turk- 
estan, has  an  area  of 
4,216,101  square  miles, 
and  an  estimated .  pop- 
ulation of  402.680,000.  The  present  sov- 
ereign, reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwang- 
eu,  is  the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the 
M&nchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing,  which  overthrew 
the  native  dynasty  of  Ming  in  the  year 
1644.  He  was  born  in  1671 ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  proclamation  January  22, 
1875;  nominally  assumed  government  in 
March,  1887 ;  undertook  full  control  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889 ;  issued  an  edict  September  22, 
1898,  announcing  that  he  had  resigned  power 
to  the  empress  dowager,  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror Hien-Tlng. 

"Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and  adopted; 
namely,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tao-  ' 
ism.  The  Confucian  is  the  state  religion,  if 
the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
teacher  can  be  called  a  religion;  but  no 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  j 
to  the  Confucian  religion.  But  distinct  and 
separate  from  this  worship  is  that  in  which 
the  emperor,  as  the  sole  high  priest,  worships 
and  sacrifices  to  '  heaven '  every  year  at  the 
Altar  of  Heaven,  in  Peking.  The  practice  of 
ancestral  worship,  com  mended  by  Confucius, 
is  everywhere  observed.  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate ritual.  Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese 
In  middle  and  southern  China  profess  and 
practice  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Buddhists.  There  are  30,- 
000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  western  China. 
Roman  Catholicism  has  about  1,000,000  ad- 
herents, and  Protestantism  about  100,000 
adherents." 
Education  of  a  certain  type  Is  general  in 


China,  and  there  is  a  special  literary  class 
who  know  the  literature  of  the  country,  and 
the  governmental  positions  are  given  to 
those  candidates  who  pass  the  best  ex- 
Protestant  missions  in  China  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  the  work  of  Rev. 
Robert  Morrison,  who  went  to  China  in  1807 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society,  but  his  work  and  that  of  others  until  . 
1842  was  preparatory,  being  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  the  founding  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  col- 
lege at  .Malacca,  which  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1842  a  treaty  concluded  at  Nan- 
king between  the  Chinese  and  the  British 
governments  opened  to  all  nations  the  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai,  and  from  that  date  to  the  pres- 
ent Protestant  mission  work  has  made  fair 
progress,  and  all  the  leading  Protestant 
Churches  now  have  missionaries  In  China. 

Japan  has  an  area  of  161,245  square  miles 
and  a  population  (December  31,  18961  of 
42,708,264.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
Formosa  with  a  population  of  1,996,989,  and 
the  Pescadores  with  a  population  of  44,820, 
both  ceded  to  Japan  by  China.  The  emperor 
or  mikado  is  Mutsuhito,  who  was  born  No- 
vember 3,  1852,  and  succeeded  his  father 
February  13,  1867.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment was  changed  in  1889  from  an  absolute 
to  a  limited  monarchy  by  the  promulgation 
of  a  constitution  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Diet,  consisting  of  a  House  of 
Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

By  the  constitution  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  belief  and  practice  is  secured. 
The  chief  forms  of  religion  are  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  considerable  attention  is  given 
to  advanced  education  through  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  commenced  in  1859,  and  at  the 
present  time  some  of  the  European  churches 
and  the  leading  churches  in  the  United 
States  are  there  represented  by  their  mis- 


Korea  has  an  area  of  82,000  square  miles, 
and  an  estimated  population  of  10,528,937. 
The  foreign  population  consisted  in  1897  of 
10,000  Japanese,  4,000  Chinese,  and  about 
300  others,  of  whom  73  were  British  and  130 
Americans.    The  reigning  monarch,  whose 
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surname  is  Yi  and  name  Hcui,  succeeded 
his  predecessor  in  18C4,  and  assumed  the. 
title  of  emperor  in  1897.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  his  power  is  modified 
somewhat  by  his  cabinet. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  generally  ob- 
served, and  Confucianism  is  held  in  high 
esteem,  while  Buddhism  has  numerous 
monasteries.  Protestant  missions,  intro- 
duced in  1883,  have  an  open  field,  and  arc 
making  good  progress. 

Eastern  Asia  has  been  personally  exam- 
ined aud  studied  by  Bishop  Cranston  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  ho  has  lately 
written  as  follow* : 

"With  a.  bun  upon  every  faculty  except 
memory  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  Chinaman 
lags  behind.  That  one  cultivated  faculty 
chains  him  to  the  past  so  that  he  cannot  get 
on.  In  his  capacity  to  retain  volumes  of 
rubbish  lie  is  prodigious,  but  ho  is  barren 
of  ideas.  His  inventiveness  and  reasoning 
flinctions  are  dormant  except  at  the  bidding 
of  hunger  or  greed,  and  even  under  these 
masters  exhaust  themselves  in  devising 
schemes  for  stealing,  under  tlio  guise  of 
honesty.  His  success  in  this  shows  what  he 
might  achieve  if  allowed  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. But  how  shall  he  grow  without 
Ideas,  aud  how  shall  these  find  soil  where 
there  is  neither  ambition,  hope,  faith,  nor 
courage  ? 

"  In  a  land  where  nothing  is  good  except 


stagnation,  and  nothing  wicked  except 
novelty,  there  is  neither  the  opportunity 
that  inspires  courage  nor  the  courage  that 
creates  opportunity.  In  China  and  Korea 
no  virtue  is  rarer  than  courage.  Physical, 
intellectual,  moral— it  is  conspicuously  miss- 
iDg.  Whatever  inspiration  is  to  move  them 
must  como  from  without.  80  long  as  the 
whole  heart  is  faint  the  head  will  remain 
sick.  That  is  to  say,  while  they  need  the 
dynamic  force  of  new  ideas,  there  must  be 
back  of  the  ideas  something  that  will  rob 
the  headsman's  ax  of  its  terrors.  Moses 
was  never  wiser  than  when  he  asked  how  he 
should  convince  Israel  that  God  had  at  last 
intervened  in  their  behalf.  Such  people 
must  in  some  way  be  inspired  with  hope 
and  courage. 

"What  is  to  save  China  and  Korea  Is 
less  ridicule  and  more  practical  pity;  less 
robliery  and  more  justice  from  so-called 
Christian  nations;  fewer  soldiers  and  battle- 
ships and  more  missions  and  sehooIhouseB ; 
then  more  missionaries  and  schools  and  no 
soldiers  and  battleships.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  man  who  is  being  trampled  on  and 
robbed  to  believe  that  his  assailant's  God  is 
a  loving  and  benevolent  Being,  and  harder 
still  for  the  victim  to  learn  to  pray  to  him 
while  yet  under  the  robber's  heel.  No  won- 
der is  it  thnt  many  of  these  Orientals  have 
come  to  think  that  Christian  doctrine  is  only 
the  honeyed  word  used  to  conceal  the  ma- 
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rsuder's  purpose.  0  that  they  could  know 
in  some  way  that  the  heart  of  Christ's  real 
Church  is  honest  toward  them,  and  that. 
God's  Sou  Is  really  engaged  in  their  behalf! 
I  do  not  wonder  that  great-hearted  men  are 
impatient  for  some  demonstration  that  will 
give  the  heathen  world  more  confidence  in 
the  divine  claims  of  Christianity,  and  that 
their  very  intensity  of  desire  creates  phan- 
toms of  speedy  success  in  the  flame-light  of 
their  kindling  purpose  to  bring  about  some 
manifestation.  Just  here  is  the  danger  of 
loyal  zeal. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  Church  is  well  able  to 
make  a  demonstration  that  will  bring  vic- 
tory nearer  than  it  seems  to-day.  While  she 
cannot  control  the  greed  of  Russia,  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  she  can  multi- 
ply the  voices  of  love  and  peace,  and  show 


|  these  unfortunate  peoples  the  way  out  of 
their  troubles.  She  is  well  able  to  make  the 
year  1900  memorable  by  throwing  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  Protestant  missionaries  into 
Asia  alone.    The  march  of  such  a  liberating 

I  host  would  mean  more  for  the  world's  prog- 
■ss  than  all  navies  and  standing  armies. 
"A  large  addition  to  the  field  force  would 

I  hasten  the  grand  consummation— the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  everywhere ;  but  evangel- 
ization must  mean  more  than  preaching 
and  its  Immediate  results.  In  its  relation  to 
God  the  Asiatic  conscience  must  be  almost 
recreated.  The  word  "awakened"  hardly 
applies.  The  intellectual  faculties  must  be 
developed  until  their  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored. Native  teachers  and  leaders  must 
be  raised  up  by  thousands  before  the  seed  of 
truth  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  planted. 
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"  Nor  can  a  people  be  called  evangelized 
until  their  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
morals  and  their  thinking,  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christ.  All 
this  presupposes  schools,  text-books  in  the 
vernacular,  and  the  very  patience  of  the 
Master  in  waiting,  waiting,  for  the  people, 
so  long  the  slaves  of  superstition,  to  come 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  truth.  Some 
of  the  leading  English  missions  have  tried 
the  short  method,  without  schools,  and  are 
confessing  its  failure. 

"Several  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
boasted  that  a  nation  had  been  born  in  a  day ; 
but  the  heart  of  Japan  will  never  be  sound 
religiously  until  her  head  is  rid  of  the  athe- 
ism and  agnosticism  now  rampant  in  her 
schools  and  among  her  leaders.  She  is  to  be 
only  the  France  of  Asia  unless  evangelical 
Christianity  can  avert  that  destiny.  Think- 
ing, conscientious,  and  therefore  masterful 
nations  are  not  born  in  a  day  of  man's 
calendar.  It  takes  one  of  God's  days  to 
produce  such." 


Japan  Oonferenoe. 

MISSION  work  was  commenced  in  Japan  in  1873, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac- 
lay,  D.D.  In  1884  the  Mission  was  organized  into  a 
Conference.  In  1898  the  Conference  was  divided, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Japan  set  apart  as  the 
South  Japan  Mission  Conference.  In  1899  the  Con- 
ference was  changed  from  a  fall  to  a  spring  Confer- 
ence. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Alexander,  Rev.  Charles  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Olive  Whiting  Bishop,  Rev.  Benjamin 
ChappeU  and  Mrs.  Mary  Holbrook  Chappell,  Mr. 
James  L.  Cowen  and  Mrs.  Frances  Hubbell  Cowen, 
Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  and  Mrs.  Mira  Haven  Draper, 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Huett  and  Mrs.  Emma  Remick 
Huett,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Schwartz  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fra- 
zier  Schwartz,  Rev.  Julius  Soper,  D.D.,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Davison  Soper,  Rev.  David  S.  Spencer  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Pike  8pencer,  Rev.  John  W.  Wadman,  Rev. 
Whiting  L.  Worden,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Way 
Worden,  Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail.  In  the  United  States  : 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Townsend  Cleveland,  Rev.  John  O.  8pencer,  Ph.D., 
and  Mrs.  Amanda  Cushman  Spencer,  Rev.  Herbert 
W.  Swartz,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Lola  Reynolds  Swartz, 
Mrs.  Mame  Huntress  Wadman. 

(Mrs.  Mary  Vroom  Alexander  died  January  19, 
1899.  Rev.  I.  H.  Correll,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Correll  re- 
signed in  September,  1899.  Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  re- 
turned to  Japan  in  1899.  Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz  and 
wife  returned  to  Japan  in  January,  1900.  Rev.  J. 
O.  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Spencer  returned  from  Japan  in 
July,  1899.) 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  Japan  Conference  held  its  sixteenth  session  at 
Aoyama,  Tokoyo,  Japan,  March  29-April  6,  1899, 
Bishop  Cranston  presiding.  Kinkichi  Miura  was  re- 
ceived on  trial.  Shegee  Kimura  was  discontinued. 
J.C.  Davison,  £.  R.  Fulkerson,  H.  B.  Johnson,  Kotaro 
Kawase,  Keinosuke  Kosaka,  Shigeo  Matsukuma,  Sogo 
Matsumoto,  Chiujo  Nagano,  Chiujo  Xakayama,  Tsu- 
nenari  Otake,  Uichiro  Sasamori,  Yoshito  Tsuda,  M. 
S.  Vail,  and  the  following  probationers:  Ukichi 
Kaneko,  Noboru  Kawasaki,  Torasuke  Sato,  Kasaku 
Yoshioka  were  transferred  to  the  South  Japan  Mis- 
sion Conference ;  Harutoshi  Kawasumi  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference.  Toshio  Fujiwara,  Giichi  Suzuki, 
Eijiro  Takasugi,  and  A.  R.  Morgan  were  located  at 
their  own  request.  Itsuki  Honda  and  Takuhei 
Kikuchi  were  superannuated.  The  following  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  General  Conference :  Cler- 
ical, Julius  Soper ;  alternate,  J.  G.  Cleveland ;  lay, 
Professor  Masayoshi  Takagi  ;  alternate,  Hon.  Sho 
Nemoto. 

The  following  memorials  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  time  of  probation  in  an  Annual  Con- 
ference be  made  four  years  instead  of  two,  except  in 
case  of  graduates  from  our  theological  schools ;  that 
none  be  admitted  into  full  membership  until  they 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  have  been 
elected  to  elders1  orders;  that  a  special  course  of 
study  of  two  years  be  provided  for  graduates  from 
our  theological  schools ;  that  those  who  have  been 
on  trial  two  years  and  those  who  have  graduated 
from  our  theological  schools  may  be  elected  to 
deacons'  orders  and  ordained  as  deacons  on  trial. 

2.  That  the  laymen  from  each  District  of  the  Japan 
Annual  Conference  be  admitted  as  members  of  said 
Annual  Conference,  under  certain  conditions. 

3.  That  the  time  limit  be  taken  away  both  for  Pre- 
siding Elders  and  pastors. 

4.  That  the  term  "  heathen  "  throughout  the  Dis- 
cipline be  changed  to  "  non-Christian,"  or  "  foreign, n 
as  may  best  suit  the  context. 

5.  That  a  Central  Conference  be  organized  in 
Japan. 

6.  That  an  episcopal  residence  be  fixed  in  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  statistics  reported  3,028  members,  an  increase 
of  57 ;  1,888  probationers,  an  increase  of  103 ;  6,744 
Sunday  school  scholars,  a  decrease  of  33. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Hakodate  District.— G.  F.  Draper,  P.  E.  Aklta» 
Tomokichi  Hasegawa.  Aomori  and  Hachinohe, 
Masami  Iinuma.    Fujisaki,  to  be  supplied.    Goeho- 

fawara,  to  be  supplied.    Hakodate,  Motojiro  Yama- 
a.    Hirosaki,  Kyukichi  Nakada.    Hirosaki  Gospel 
8ociety,  R.  P.   Alexander.     Kuroishi,  to  be  sup- 

Slied.    Morioka,  Teiji  Iikubo.    Odate  and  Noshiro, 
iotoi  Hirakawa.    Yakumo,  to  be  supplied. 

Nagoya  District. — 8ennosuke  Ogata,  P.  E.  Gifu, 
Shosaku  Takahashi.  Komaki,  Kiyohito  Fukagaya. 
Koshiozu,  to  be  supplied.  Nagoya :  First  Church 
and  Deki  Machi,  Sennosuke  Ogata,  Taichiro  Miura> 
Kiukichi  Miura;  Second  Church,  Heizo  Hirata. 
Nlshio,  Konosuke  Sawai.  Toyohashi  and  Shinshiro, 
Keitaro  Ichiku.  Taichiro  Miura,  Instructor  in 
Seiryu  Jo-Gakko. 
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tnizawa,  Kwi .... 
molo.    Mashlke, 

Kawano.     flappi 
to  be  supplied. 

Sendai  District,— Kamej I  Ishazaka,  P.  E.  Nishl- 
nasuno  and  Sakuyama,  to  be  supplied.  Sendai,  C. 
W.  Huett.  Shirakawa,  to  be  supplied.  Tendo  and 
Yamagata.  Shlgejiro  Sugihara.  Utsonomiva  and 
Shtmodate,  BuDsblcbl  Onuki.  Yonezawa,  Kashizo 
fihiratori. 

Shinano  Disthict.— Elkcn  Aibara,  P.  E.  Annul. 
TokLiaro  Sago.  Ilda,  Tsunezo  Takami.  Ina  and 
Takato,  Jlnshlro  Kambe.  Matsumoto,  Elkcn  Aibara, 
Kemo  llda.    Matsusbiro,  Tetsuji  Kltazawa. 

Tokyo  Disthict.— D.  8.  Spencer,  P.  E.  Amahu, 
Eiiaro  Hlrano      Mizokaido  and  Kawamata,  Klchi- 

iiro  Ukal.  Sawara  and  Ajiki,  Sanshtro  Koklta.  To- 
;vo :  Aovama,  College  Church,  Yottsu  Honda ; 
Aoyama,  First  Church,  Toranosuke  Vainada,  Taka- 

Kki  N'amae  ;  Asaknsa.  W.  8  Worden  ;  Gtnza,  Ta- 
sbt  Ukal :  Gospel  Society ,  W.  S.  Worden  :  Kudan, 
Kunlsaburo  Nakagawa ;  Mita,  Yoahlnosuke  Beki- 
lawi:  Okubo  and  Yotsuya,  Viibl  Kojimu :  Tsukljl, 
Shlgejiro  Furusawa;  Yokaicliiba,  Shlulchl  Kato. 
Yoltsu  Honda.  President ;  Benjamin  Chappell,  Dean 
of  Aoyama  Gakuln.  Julius  Soper,  Dean  of  Phi- 
lander Smith  Biblical  Institute.  Toranosuke  Yama- 
du,  Professor  in  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute. 
Umenosnke  Besiho,  Editor  of  Gokyo.  Katsnsaburo 
Nagasaki,  left  without  appointment  to  attend  one  of 
our  sohools.  1.  H.  Correll,  H.  W.  Swartz,  J.  0. 
Spencer.  J.  W.  W adman,  and  J.  G.  Cleveland,  ab- 

Yokohama  District.— Jnllus  Soper,  P.  E.  Honjo 
and  Kumagae,  Wasuke  Ishakawa.  Kanagawa,  to 
besuppllcd.    Kawagoe,  Glsabaro Tanaka.    Koknhu 


and  Odawara,  Kalzo  Naruse.  Sblmamura,  Massa- 
chlka  Nakamura.    Tobe,  Saehacht  Kurimura.    To- 

Soka  and  Fujtsawa,  to  be  supplied.  Yokohama, 
latonefhln  Yumaka.  Tamljirti  Kueuhara,  Instruct- 
or in  Bible  Training  School  for  Women.  Kanicbi 
Miyama,  Temperance  Evangelist.  A.  M.  Brooks, 
Missionary  in  Korea. 


Hakodate  District.— Rev.  G.  F.  Draper,  P.  E,, 

reports :  "  We  have  made  a  special  effort  to  distrib- 
ute religious  literature,  and  a  Bible  cart  bag  been  an 
excellent  auxiliary.  The  evangelistic  work  of  J, 
Xakada  has  been  of  much  value.  In  Aomorl  the 
condition  and  location  of  the  cburch  building  have 
been  a  hindrance  to  our  efforts.  Hlrosakl  has 
thrived  spiritually,  and  Fujlsakl  bas  been  more  alive 
than  for  some  years.  In  Samioka  21  adults  have 
been  recently  baptized,  and  many  inquirers  are  com- 
ing forward.  Akita  province  Is  a  very  needy  field. 
The  evangelistic  services  at  the  District  Conference 
were  aggressive  and  successful.  The  loss  by  fire  at 
Hlrosakl  of  our  mission  property  and  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Alexander  brought  great  distress,  and  adeep 
Impression  was  made  upon  the  community.  The 
whole  city  was  moved  by  the  catastrophe,  and  much 
kindness  was  shown  on  every  hand." 

Naoota  District.— Rev.  D.  8.  Spencer,  P.  E., 
reports:  "At  Kosbiozu  nine  persons  were  recently 
received  on  probation,  and  three  baptized,  and  the 
work  Is  promising.    At  Komakl  the  work  Is  more 
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aggressive  and  spiritual.  Nagoya  Deki  Machi  is  a 
new  work,  with  buildings  worth  1,000  yen,  a  number 
of  children  and  adults  in  the  Home,  a  good  day 
school,  an  excellent  Sunday  school,  preaching  twice 
a  week,  16  members  and  probationers.  The  Na- 
goya First  Church  has  improved  spiritually,  and 
self-support  has  made  a  great  gain.  Nagoya  Second 
Church  is  housed  in  a  rented  building,  the  property 
of  one  of  its  members,  has  47  members  and  proba- 
tioners, a  Sunday  school,  and  an  active  society. 
Nishiwo  needs  a  revival  of  pure  religion,  having 
gained  which,  the  future  is  bright.  Shinshiro  and 
Ebi  have  improved  much  in  spiritual  life.  In  the 
former  city  we  have  met  with  constant  opposition, 
growing  out  of  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  Christianity.  In  self-support  we 
have  done  well,  and  the  idea  of  self-support  has 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  members.  The 
feeling  of  the  public  toward  our  work  is  manifestly 
changing  for  the  better.  We  need  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the  girls'  school,  a  reinforcement 
of  the  work  of  the  AVoman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  an  additional  missionary  family  to  learn  the 
language  and  assist  in  the  work,  an  appropriation 
to  aid  in  opening  Gospel  Society  work  among  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  in  Nagoya." 

Sapporo  District.— Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  P.  E., 
reports :  *'  Substantial  progress  has  been  made.  The 
church  and  Sunday  school  at  Otaru  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  church  is  seriously  considering  the 
question  of  becoming  self-supporting  in  the  near 
future.  Ileiea  is  a  good  opening  for  a  Gospel  Soci- 
ety. There  has  been  moderate  advancement  at  Sap- 
porol  The  floating  tendency  of  the  population  on 
the  district  is  a  discouragement  to  the  building  up  of 
permanent  churches.  There  are  many  open  doors, 
if  we  were  able  to  enter  them." 

Sendai  District.— Rev.  K.  Ishizaka,  P.  E.,  re- 
ports :  <4  During  the  year  there  have  been  gracious 
revivals  in  three  places.  In  Tendo  there  were  large 
audiences  in  the  church  and  the  theater  where 
preaching  services  were  held,  and  many  became  in- 
quirers, and  some  repented  of  their  sins.  The  sec- 
ond revival  was  at  Nishinasuno,  where  33  members 
pray  and  give  testimony,  and  their  faces  are  full  of 
indescribable  joy.  Fifteen  persons  were  baptized 
and  others  are  on  trial.  The  third  revival  was  at 
Yamagata,  and  45  people  gave  their  names  as  in- 
quirers, and  7  have  been  baptized.  Yonezawa, 
8hirakawa,  and  Sakuyama  have  made  some  prog- 
ress. Utsunomiya  Church  has  been  greatly  revived, 
and  they  are  working  earnestly  for  the  conversion 
of  the  unsaved.  In  Sendai  the  school  is  imparting 
the  foundations  of  a  Christian  education  to  25  girls. 
During  the  year  55  have  been  baptized  in  the  dis- 
trict." 

Soinano  District.— Rev.  Y.  Aibara,  P.  E.,  re- 
ports :  "  The  old  tendency  to  hate  Christianity  has 
almost  died  away,  and  now  many  seek  the  truth  and 
give  their  hearty  sympathy  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  On  Azumi  circuit  there  was  a  gracious 
revival,  and  nine  persons  baptized.  Iida  circuit  has 
made  an  excellent  advance.  The  work  on  Ina  cir- 
cuit is  more  prospering  than  ever.    There  have  been 


seekers  and  converts  in  Matsumoto  church.  In  Ta- 
kato  church  educators  and  business  men  have  begun 
to  study  the  Bible,  and  the  prospect  is  very  hope- 
ful." 

Tokyo  District.— S.  Ogata,  P.  E.,  reports:  t4The 
district  has  9  churches  in  Tokyo  and  4  in  the 
country,  and  their  pastors  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Lord.  During  the  year  there  were  89  baptisms  and 
an  increase  in  self-support.  There  are  6  more  Sun- 
day schools  than  churches  in  the  district,  and  most 
of  them  have  done  a  good  work.  The  schools  at 
Aoyama,  the  Gospel  Society  School  at  Ginza,  and 
five-day  schools  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  have  all  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  District 
Conference  proved  a  great  blessing  to  all  who  at- 
tended it." 

Yokohama  District.— J.  G.  Cleveland,  P.  E.,  re- 
ports :  "  There  have  been  accessions  at  every  point, 
and  work  opened  at  two  new  places.  Self-support 
has  suffered  at  some  points,  owing  to  removal  of 
some  of  our  best  paying  members.  The  Yokohama 
Gospel  Society  has  been  very  prosperous,  and 
through  it  11  young  men  have  been  brought  into  the 
Church.  The  Bible  Training  8chool  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  its 
graduates  as  Bible  women.  We  need  two  more  Bible 
women,  a  memorial  chapel  at  Tobe,  a  proper  home 
for  the  Yokohama  Gospel  Society,  and  a  new  church 
at  Hon  jo." 

Education.— The  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Insti- 
tute commenced  the  year  with  8  students  and  closed 
with  6.  One  graduated,  Mr.  Takayuki  Namae. 
Aoyama-Gakuin  College  and  Academy  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  234  during  the  year,  the  number  en- 
rolled at  close  of  the  school  year  being  178.  The 
Industrial  Department  aided  24  students  and  em- 
ployed 43.  The  Ilirosaki  night  school  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  45  from  public  school  teachers,  students, 
soldiers,  and  young  men  in  business,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  23.  The  Tokyo  Gospel  8ociety 
had  an  enrollment  of  255,  with  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  120;  6  young  men  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  several  more  are  seekers.  The  Yokohama 
Gospel  Society  opened  the  reading  room  210  times, 
and  had  2,300  readers  during  9  months.  It  has 
40  members.  During  the  year  there  were  14  bap- 
tisms ;  7  joined  the  Church. 

Publishing  AVork.— The  publications  during  the 
year  exceeded  in  number  and  variety  those  of  any 
previous  year,  and  there  was  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  sales.  The  Publishing  Committee  petition  the 
General  Conference  to  locate  a  Depository  in  Japan. 


The  South  Japan  Mission  Conference, 

THE  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  was  set  on* 
from  the  Japan  Conference  in  1898. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  John  C.  Davison  and  Mrs.  Mary  Stout  Davi- 
son, Rev.  Epperson  R.  Fulkerson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  8trong  Fulkerson,  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Richardson  Johnson,  Rev.  Milton  8. 
Vail,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Witbeck  Vail. 


The  South  Japan  Mission  Conference. 


Annua  i.  Mzeting. 
The  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  it 


it  of  the  district  and  tbe  change  of  boundary 
,r  jtg  j  of  several  cbargea.    Tbe  pastors  showed  they  were 


drat  session  In  Nagasaki  Marcb  20-28,  1899,  Bishop 
Cranston  presiding.  The  following  were  received 
by  transfer  from  the  Japan  Conference:  J.  C. 
Davison,  E.  R  Fnlkerson,  H.  B.  Johnson,  Kotaro 

KawaBe,KelnoBukeKosaka,SogoMatBUinoto.ChLujo    ot  'he  appointments  .^  ~. 
-     -       -  -    -     A  fresh  Impulse  has  been  gi' 


Nagano,  Cblujo  Nakayama,  Yoshlto  Tsuda,   M. 
Vail,   Sblgeo   Matsnknma.    Probationers  i    Kosaku  ;  s 
Yoahloka,  Taraanke  Bato,  Uklchi  Kaneko,  Noboru  ,  >* 
Kawasaki.     Kuro  Nagal,  and  Ktso  Mural  were  re- 
ceived on  trial.    Torasuke  Sato  was  discontinued. 

The  Conference  concurred  with  the  Japan  Annual 
Conference  In  Its  requests  to  tbe  General  Conference 
for  the  organization  of  a  Central  Mission  Conference 
(or  Japan,  and  fur  an  episcopal  residence  In  the 
East.  It  waa  ordered  tbat  tbe  members  of  the  Con- 
ference when  In  the  pulpit  or  at  Conference  dress  in 
Japanese  clothing,    Including  "haorl"   and  "  ha- 


lntenaely  Interested  In  the  success  ot  the  work." 

Nagasaki  Disthict.— Rev  J.  C.  Davison,  P.  E., 

reports,  "The  circuits  comprising  tbe  district  are 

widely  scattered,  requiring  extensive  travel.    Inmost 

'iron  are  well  attended. 

eu  tbe  church  In  Kago- 

i.    Brother  Nagano  has  been  at  work  for  seven 

In  Loo  Choo  and  there  Is  encouraging  fruit. 


>r  In  fro 


n  increase  of 


The  statistics  reported  703  members, 
60;  395 probationers,  an  Increase  of  28;  1,002  Sun- 
day school  scholars,  an  increase  of  1S4. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Fukuoka  District.— H.  B.  Johnson,  P.  E.  Fuku- 
oka  Circuit,  K.  Kosaka.  Hakata  and  Saga,  C.  Na- 
kayama.  Kokora  and  Hojl,  li.  Kaneko.  Kurumc 
and  Yanagawa,  N.  Kawasaki.  Kutaml  Circuit,  S. 
Malaukuma.  Otntita  Circuit,  K.  Nagal.  Wakamstsu 
Circuit,  K.  Yoshioka. 

Nagasaki  District.— J.  C.  Davison,  P.  E.  Ka- 
goshlma  Circuit,  8.  Matsumoto.  Kallki  Circuit,  K. 
Mural.  Knmamoto  and  Yatsnshiro,  Y.  Tsuda.  Mi- 
yazskl,  to  be  supplied.  Nagasaki,  K.  Kawase.  Koji- 
yamacbi,  supplied  by  T.  Sunamato.  Okinawa  (Loo 
Chool.C.  Nagano.  Bendal,  T.  Otake.  ChlnselSen 
inary  at  Nagasaki,  E.  R.  Fulkereon,  Principal ;  M. : 
Vail  and  Li.  Sasamori,  Professors. 


Reports. 
Fckuoka  District.— Rev.  II.  B.  Johr 
reports:   "The  masses  do  not  gat  In 


n,  P.  E.,' 

Gospel  preached  as  In  former  years,  and  yet  at  all 
points  unbelievers  are  always  present,  and  some- 
times In  large  numbers,  especially  at  night.     Most 
interesting  Bible  classes  are  carried  on  at  several 
places,  attended  by  both  teachers  and  students  of 
the  government  schools.    A  new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Wakamatsu,  which  was  dedicated  January 
6, 1899.    A  new  church  is  greatly  needed  at  Kokura. 
The  Fukooka  charge  has  had  a  g 
porta  seven  baptisms.     A   large 
people  faithfully  attend.     The   Sunday  schools 
Yanagawa  and  Omuta  have  been  very  prosperous. 
A  District  Conference  was  held  at  Omuta  In  March, 
which  was  very  harmonious,  and  exhibited  an  ex- 
cellent spirit.    Among  the  most  Important  actions 
were :  The  setting  apart  of  tbe  noou  hour  for  a  daily 
concert  of  prayer;  the  adoption  of 
self-support ;  a  recommendation  to  pastors  to  preach 
dedicating  tbe  best  child 


Nagasaki  has  bad  a  prosper- 
ibersblphas  beenqulckened 

into  new  life.  The  success  of  Chiuiel  Seminary  has 
been  very  gratifying.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  ITS 
students.  The  members  of  tbe  faculty  have  labored 
not  only  for  the  Intellectual  but  also  for  tbe  moral 
and  spiritual  good  of  the  students.  The  benevolent 
collections  arc  as  large  as  could  be  expected.  Two 
of  the  churches  have  made  an  advance  in  pastoral 
iged  |  support.  The  temperance  sentiment  Is  increasing 
throughout  the  district." 

Self-support.— The  following  was  adopted:  "Aft- 
er the  amount  is  determined  that  is  necessary  for  the 
support  o(  the  pastor,  the  whole  salary  is  to  be  divid- 
ed Into  12  equal  parts  or  shares,  representing  tbe  13 
months  of, the  year,  and  each  church  shall  be  asked  to 
of  become  responsible  for  as  many  shares  as  possible. 
It  will  be  self-supporting  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  shares  taken.      These  shares  taken  by  the  local 


the  service  of  God ;  a  similar  recommendation  to  '  church  are  lo  be  paid  during  the  latter  part  of  tl 
schools,  young  people's  societies,  etc. ;  representing  '  year,  the  Missionary  Society  providing  for  the  remalu- 
tbe  ministry  as  an  honorable  calling,  and  urging  ,  Ing  shares  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During 
young  men  not  to  neglect  the  call  of  God ;  a  further  the  entire  year  the  church  will  collect  and  save  its 
o  the  bishop  concerning  the  en-    money.     In  order  tbat  the  burden  may  not  be  too 
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heavy  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  benevolent  collec- 
tions are  to  be  taken  quarterly." 


West  Ohina  Mission. 

THE  West  China  Mission  is  in  the  province  of 
Szechuen,  its  principal  stations  being  Chung- 
king, Chentu,  and  Suiling.  Mission  work  was  com- 
menced by  Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  who  arrived 
in  Chungking  in  December,  1881,  rented  property, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  preaching  returned  to 
Kiukiang,  and  again  arrived  in  Chungking  December 
3,  1882,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Rev.  8pencer 
Lewis  and  wife.  The  Mission  was  brDken  up  by 
a  riot  in  1885  and  resumed  in  1887.  Rev.  Spencer 
Lewis  is  the  superintendent. 

Missionaries. 

Chunykiwj :  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Bilbie  Lewis,  Rev.  Wilson  E.  Manly  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Brown  Manly,  Osman  F.  Hall,  M.D.  Chentu:  Rev. 
H.  Olin  lady  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Yates  Cady,  Harry 
L.  Canright,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Markham 
Canright,  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Peat  and  Mrs.  Emily  May 
Peat.  Suilint/:  Rev.  James  O.  Curnow  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  Eland  Curnow.  In  the  United  State* :  James 
II.  McCartney,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Kissack 
McCartney,  Rev.  Quiney  A.  Myers  and  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Myers. 


Report  of  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintendent. 

Our  report  ends  with  September  80,  1899.  A  year 
ago  we  reported  widespread  disturbances,  caused  by 
one  U  Mon  Tse,  who,  with  thousands  of  followers,  ,  Myers  lias  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  spend  con- 


quiet  enough  to  travel  in.  At  Hocheo,  where  oar 
native  workers  had  been  driven  from  a  rented 
place,  it  was  a  full  year  before  we  secured  a  place 
where  our  few  converts  could  meet  for  worship. 
At  Kiangpeh,  where  a  Chinese  medical  assistant  was 
murdered  a  year  ago  last  March,  we  opened  about  a 
year  later  a  place  bought  with  indemnity  money, 
where  we  have  daily  preaching  and  Sunday  services, 
together  with  daily  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  a 
boys'  school.  Our  medical  graduate,  Dwan,  is  in 
charge,  though  others  have  assisted  him  in  the 
school  and  in  preaching,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  a 
Bible  woman  have  worked  among  the  women. 
Three  have  been  received  on  probation,  and  there 
are  several  inquirers. 

In  the  city  of  Yanghsien  (Chiyang)  we  opened  and 
reuted  a  place  in  May  with  a  native  preacher  in 
charge,  and  he  reports  large  numbers  of  hearers  and 
several  inquirers.  A  place  has  also  just  been  rented 
at  Xuichiang  (Luichang). 

Of  the  seven  cities  on  the  main  road  between 
Chunking  and  Chentu  four  have  been  opened  and 
are  included  in  the  Tsieheo  Circuit.  The  other  three 
we  hope  to  open  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Brother  Curnow  tells  of  success  in  buying  and 
building  a  house  at  Suiling,  a  city  on  another  route 
between  Chungking  and  Chentu,  and  our  third  sta- 
tion for  missionary  residence.  •  The  Mission  is  now 
carrying  on  work  in  nine  walled  cities  as  stations  or 
outstations.  The  state  of  the  country  has  made  it 
impracticable  to  visit  the  work  as  much  as  usual. 
One  trip  has  been  made  to  all  the  stations,  and  an- 
other to  a  part  of  them.    The  ill  health  of  Brother 


ravaged,  burned,  and  murdered,  foreigners  and 
native  Christians  being  the  special  objects  of  his 
enmity.  The  work  of  the  whole  Mission  was  hin- 
dered, being  closed  for  a  time  in  two  or  three  sta- 
tions, and  entirely  broken  up  by  riot  in  one  out 


siderable  time  in  helping  him  with  the  treasurer's 
accounts  and  the  church  work. 

There  has  been  an  increase  at  every  point  except 
in  the  number  of  probationers,  infant  baptisms,  and 
missionaries.     The  net  increase  of  members  and 


station.  The  bandits  approached  so  near  Chung-  '  probationers  together  is  about  14  per  cent,  and 
king  that  most  of  the  missionaries  were  on  the  point  'the  increase  in  contributions  is  the  same.  Our 
of  leaving,  but  were  providentially  led  to  remain.  |  membership  has  doubled  in  three  years,  and  our 
Little  Protestant  work  had  been  developed  in  the    contributions  more  than  doubled  in  two  years. 


disturbed  region,  and  while  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tians suffered  the  loss  of  goods  ami  were  in  great 
peril,  none  lost  their  lives. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians. Many  lost  their  lives,  and  more  than  10,000 
penniless  refugees  were  fed  from  mission  funds  at 
Chungking  for  several  months.    We  twice  sent  a  man 


The  educational  work  of  the  Mission  has  made  a 
good  advance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
pupils  in  the  Chungking  Institute  were  so  frightened 
as  to  leave  the  school  and  did  not  return.  A  small 
beginning  has  been  made  in  a  high  school  at 
Chentu.  The  Mission  has  added  during  the  year 
several  day  schools  and  130  pupils.     The  medical 


as  a  spy  among  the  bandits  in  order  to  obtain  reliable  I  work  shows  a  good  increase  in  Chentu,  but  a  falling 
•information..   The  second  time  he  was  recognized    on*  Rt  Chungking. 
by  some  one  who  had  been  a  hospital  patient,  and  it  I 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  if  a  friend  from  his 
native  place  had  not  promptly  told  a  pack  of  lies  in  i 
his  behalf.   On  this  occasion  he  saw  two  native  Catho- 


lics beheaded.  One  of  them  was  offered  his  life  if  he 
would  recant,  but  he  replied,  **  I  have  l>een  a  Chris- 
tian all  these  years,  and  I  am  not  going  back  on  it 
now." 

The  year  for  which  we  now  report  has  suffered 
more  from  these  disturbances  than  the  previous 
one.  It  was  several  months  before  U  Mon  Tse  was 
captured,  and  a  longer  time  before  the  country  was 


Chungking  Circuit. 

Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers  reports:  "The  work  has  been 
considerably  extended  during  the  year.  Some  new 
places  for  regular  preaching  have  been  opened,  and 
these,  with  the  old  work  of  the  station,  have  been 
formed  into  a  circuit.  Much  more  preaching  has 
been  done  than  in  former  years,  both  in  the  regular 
church  gatherings  and  in  the  street  chapels.  There 
are  133  native  and  7  foreign  members,  an  increase 
of  34  during  the  year :  and  59  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  7.    The  collections  have  been  178.48  taels, 
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of  which  1U7.9S  were  from  native  sources  and  70.53 
taels  from  foreigners.  The  church  services,  Sunday 
schools,  prayer  meetings,  and  classes  have  bad  the 
usual  attendance,  and  the  work  generally  is  grow- 
ing." 

CmiNuitiNu  Medical  Work. 

Dr.  Osman  F.  Hall  reports;  "I  reached  Chung- 
king May  23,  1R9B,  and  one  week  later  Dr.  McCart- 
ney left  on  his  furlough.  The  work  In  my  care 
consisted  of  40  hospital  patients,  3  dispen- 
saries with  a  total  daily  attendance  of 
about  75  patients,  two  classes  of  medical 
students,  a  drag  store  supplying  mission- 
aries throughout  the  province,  medical 
service  to  be  rendered  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  and  the  American,  English, 
and  Japanese  consulates,  and  a  general 
outside  practice.  With  no  knowledge  of 
the  language  I  suffered  great  embarrass- 
ment. 1  owe  much  to  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Doctors  Lias  and  Dwan,  who  had 
graduated  from  a  five  years'  course  under 
Dr.  McCartney,  and  to  the  missionaries 
who  gave  their  time  to  interpret  for  me. 
During  the  four  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  I  received  professional  visits  from 
94  foreigners  and  natives  at  my  office; 
have  answered  174  calls  to  patients  at 
their  homes;  have  received  115  Into  the 
hospital ;  performed  12  major  surgical 
operations;  attended  5  labor  cases;  given 
personal  supervision  to  332  orders  for 
drags  from  foreigners ;  and  assisted  In 
remodeling  a  building  for  better  accom- 
modation of  the  dispensary  and  drug  departments. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  show  4,880  patients  at  the 
dispensaries,  14,801  other  visits,  S13  patients  at 
hospitals,  815  office  and  outside  visits,  189  major 
operations,  347  minor  operations." 

Chcnokixq  Boys'  Boahiiiko  School. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  reports:  "The  number  In  at- 
tendance at  the  school  has  been  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  work  done  by 
the  students  has  shown  marked  improvement.  In 
February,  1809,  three  young  men  finished  the 
course  of  study  and  have  gone  into  active  Christian 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  tact  that  while  the 
school  has  only  been  lu  operation  seven  years,  yet 
one  half  of  the  helpers  lu  street  cbapel  preaching  arc 
those  who  have  received  at  least  one  year's  instruc- 
tion In  the  school.  Sli  of  the  students  have  regular 
appointment  at  thestreetchai>el,  and  have  been  very 
faithful  In  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  have  also 
continued  the  Sunday  service  at  the  village  near 

"  We  have  sadly  needed  better  appliances  to  en- 
able us  to  teach  the  elementary  sciences,  and,  through 
the  help  of  Bishop  Joyce,  are  soon  to  be  In  part  sup- 
plied. We  have  done  no  industrial  work  aside  from 
photography  and  tailoring.  The  boys  have  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  the  photographing  classes 
have  done  well." 


Cnr.sTv  Station. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  reports  :  "  The  civil  students  who 
are  now  in  the  city  are  more  inclined  to  come  about 
us  than  formerly.  In  view  of  the  triennial  exami- 
nations soon  to  be  held  In  this  city  we  have  opened 
a  book  and  drug  store  on  the  Mission  premises  with 
capital  loaned  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  profits 
will  be  used  for  the  work.  There  is  some  demand 
for  Christian  literature,  which  we  wish  to  supply. 


"During  the  year  three  young  men  have  been 
licensed  to  exhort.  Besides  my  regular  work  I  have 
taught  a  class  In  elementary  astronomy  during  one 
quarter.  During  most  of  the  year  we  have  had  an 
excellent  street-chapel  force,  consisting  of  seven 
or  eight  men,  who  take  much  delight  In  preaching 
three  evenings  each  week.  The  prayer  meetings 
and  preaching  services  are  generally  well  attended. 
In  the  line  of  self-support  our  little  church  Is  doing 
nobly." 

ClIRNTI-  SCBO0I.9. 

Mrs.  II.  Olin  Caily  reports ;  *'  In  our  school  work 
there  are  two  departments,  primary  and  inter- 
mediate, and  outside  of  these  are  several  young  men 
pursuing  special  studies.  Our  day  schools  are  free, 
but  the  outside  students  pay  tuition  in  advance. 

"  Our  Mission  two  years  ago  adopted  a  course  of 
study  for  our  schools,  and  by  careful  work  these 
schools  hare  been  graded  so  that  advancement  is 
being  made  on  all  lines.  The  work  of  developing 
the  thought  power  of  the  scholars  must  be  done  by  the 
foreigners,  as  the  Chinese  teachers  have  no  concep- 
tion of  what  this  kind  of  teaching  means  and  how  it 
is  to  he  done. 

"  We  need  very  mueh  a  good  high-grade  school. 
It  would  be  well  patronized  in  this  literary  center  of 
West  China.  We  need  It  especially  to  give  us  edu- 
cated  Christian  helpers  io  carry  on  the  work  of  all 
departments  of  the  Mission.  There  are  boys  now  In 
our  schools  who  are  being  supported  by  the  mis- 
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sionaries  here,  who  would  gladly  go  on  in  advanced 

studies  and  would  be  of  great  help  to  us  in  the 

future." 
%  Chentu  Medical  Work. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Canright  reports  :  "  We  have  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  year  of  labor.  The  feeling 
of  the  people  toward  us  has  constantly  improved. 
In  1899  there  were  8,812  first  visits  to  the  dispensary, 
13,567  return  visits  to  the  dispensary,  197  in-patients, 
a  total  of  17,576 ;  being  an  increase  of  4,353  over  the 
previous  year. 

44  Of  the  dispensary  patients,  40  per  cent  had 
skin  diseases ;  10  per  cent  respirator}' ;  10  per  cent 
alimentary ;  ophthalmic,  nervous,  and  malarial,  each 
6  per  cent :  osseous  and  venereal,  each  4  per  cent ; 
vascular,  generative,  and  glandular,  each  1  per  cent. 
The  remaining  11  per  cent  were  chiefly  opium  pa- 
tients. Among  the  patients  were  605  women.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  58." 

Tsi  Cueo  Circuit. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cudy  reports:  "The  work  last  year 
was  greatly  hindered  by  the  lawlessness  and  perse- 
cution that  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  province, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  faithfulness  of  Broth- 
ers Ho  and  Chang,  who,  enduring  persecution,  re- 
mained at  their  posts  and  cared  for  their  flocks. 

"During  the  year  9  have  been  baptized  at  Tsi 
Cheo,  where  Brother  Chang  is  stationed.  A  Sunday 
school  has  l)een  conducted  with  3  teachers  and  38 
scholars.  The  Mission  quarters  are  too  small,  and 
we  find  it  difficult  to  rent  others,  and  because  we 
have  no  money  we  cannot  buy. 

44  The  work  at  Tien  Goo  Chiao  is  also  a  part  of 
Brother  Chang's  field.  The  people  here  meet  for 
worship  in  the  open  court  of  a  farmhouse,  and 
should  have  a  building  that  will  answer  for  both 
a  school  and  church.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
9  were  baptized  and  received  into  full  membership, 
and  there  are  now  here  12  members  and  13  proba- 
tioners. This  point  is  within  the  county  of  Tsi 
Tang,  and  this  year  we  have  rented  at  the  county 
city,  Tsi  Yang,  a  small  place  for  street  chapel,  with 
rooms  for  Sunday  services  and  for  the  preacher  to 
live  in.  Chu  Da  Yea  is  here  preaching  the  Gospel. 
At  Chien  Cheo  3  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  full  membership. 

44  The  circuit  reported  last  year  a  membership  of 
96 ;  this  year  a  membership  of  53.  The  preacher  at 
Chien  Cheo  and  the  rent  of  the  chapel  are  paid  by  the 
gifts  of  the  church  at  Chentu.  The  helper  at  Tsi 
Yang  is  supported  by  a  friend  at  La  Salle,  111.  The 
preacher  at  Tsi  Cheo  is  supported  by  the  Epworth 
League  of  Western  Avenue  Church,  Chicago.  The 
rent  of  the  chapel  at  Tsi  Cheo  and  all  school  build- 
ings on  the  circuit  is  paid  from  local  resources,  as 
is  "also  the  salary  of  one  teacher.  The  collections  for 
the  Missionary  Society  and  for  self-support  show  a 
healthy  increase.  We  need  more  money  to  rent 
chapels  from  $12  to  $35  each  ;  to  pay  native  helpers 
from  $90  to  $50  each ;  to  pay  rent  of  school  build' 
ing  and  salary  of  a  teacher,  $40  each.  We  hope  the 
church  at  home  will  cheerfully  furnish  the  money  for 
these  important  purposes." 


Suiling  Station. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Curnow  reports ;  44  The  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country  the  first  part  of  the  year  pre- 
vented our  work  at  this  station,  and  our  time  was 
given  to  evangelistic  work  in  Chungking.  In  Feb- 
ruary we  purchased  property  iu  Suiling.  The  prem- 
ises were  the  best  obtainable,  but  needed  remodeling, 
and  the  ensuing  six  months  were  devoted  in  part  to 
making  the  changes. 

44  The  membership  remains  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  strain  of  persecution  has  proven  several 
of  our  probationers  unstable  in  the  faith,  but  others 
have  been  received  and  we  have  several  promising 
candidates.  The  day  school  has  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  20.  Public  services  have  been  held 
continuously  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  with 
an  attendance  of  from  50  to  100.  The  Sunday  school 
has  had  from  18  to  36  scholars.  The  collections  for 
self-support  have  been  fair,  and  our  prospects  are 
promising." 


The  Foochow  Conference, 

THE  Foochow  Conference  includes  the  Fuhkien 
Province  of  China,  except  so  much  as  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Hinghua  Mission  Conference.  Mission 
work  was  commenced  in  Foochow  by  Rev.  Judson 
Dwight  Collins  and  Rev.  Moses  C.  White  and  wife, 
who  arrived  at  Foochow  September  4,  1847.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  China  which  has 
developed  into  the  Foochow  Conference,  Hinghua 
Mission  Conference,  North  China  Conference,  Cen- 
tral China  Mission,  and  West  China  Mission.  The 
Foochow  Mission  was  organized  as  a  Conference  in 
1877.  The  address  of  all  the  missionaries  is  Foo- 
chow. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Rev. 
Win.  II.  Lacy  and  Mrs.  Emma  Xind  Lacy,  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Main  and  Mrs.  Emma  Main,  Prof.  Ben  H.  Marsh, 
Rev.  George  S.  Miner  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kendall  Miner, 
Rev.  James  Simester  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Smack  Sim- 
ester,  James  E.  Skinner,  M.  D.  and  Mrs.  Susan  Law- 
rence Skinner,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Myron  C.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D., 
and  Mrs.  Hat  tie  Churchill  Wilcox,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Bosworth.  In  the  United  States:  Rev.  George  B. 
Smyth,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Harris  Smyth,  Rey. 
James  H.  Worley,  Ph.D.,  and  Mrs.  Imogene  Laura 

Field  Worley. 

Annual  Meeting. 

j     Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  forwards  the  following  account 

!  of  the  meeting :  44  The  twenty-third  session  of  the 

j  Foochow  Conference  was  held  in  Kucheng  October 

:  4-8,  1899,  Bishop  Cranston  presiding.    After  a  very 

large  congregation  had  partaken  of  the  sacrament 

Bishop  Cranston  expressed  his   pleasure  at  again 

meeting  the  preachers,  and  also  spoke  feelingly  of 

the  death  of  Rev.  X.  J.  Plumb,  long  one  of  the  most 

faithful  workers,  who  passed  away  July  11. 

44  The  Conference  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
M.  C.  Wilcox,  secretary ;  J.  Simester,  assistant 
secretary :  G.  S.  Miner,  statistical  secretary ;  W.  H. 
Lacy,  Conference  treasurer;  J.  H.  Worley,  inter- 
preter.   J.  H.  Worley  was  elected  delegate,  and  G. 
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B.  Smyth,  reserve  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence; Sla  Tieng  Aug,  lay  delegate,  and  Ding  Hie 
Ung,  reserve  lay  delegate.  Mr.  Sla  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Sla  Sek  Ong,  D.D.,  Undelegate  In' 1888.  He 
la  attending  college  in  the  United  States,  and  Intends 
entering  the  ministry  when  be  returns  (o  China.  Mr. 
Ding  la  a  son  of  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Confer- 

"  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  high  ap- 
preciation of  Bishop  Cranston  and  his  work.  The 
Conference  also  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
making  Shanghai  or  Foochow  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, and  favor  having  one  of  onr  bishops  reside 
In  the  East  during  an  entire  quadrennlum,  prefer- 
ring this  arrangement  to  the  missionary  episcopacy 
with  the  risk  of  a  prolonged  misfit. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  four  deacons  and  three 
elders  were  ordained  and  afterward  memorial  exirr- : 
dees  for  Brother  N.J.  Plumb  were  held,  and  addresses  \ 
made  by  Hu  Jaik  Hang  and  the  writer. 

11  The  Increase  in  membership  is  only  li>7.  This  I 
small  Increase  has  been  caused  by  an  unusually 
large  death  rate,  owing  partly  to  the  plague ;  the 
number  who  have  withdrawn  or  been  expelled ;  the 
greater  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  our  people  to 
make  them  contribute  toward  the  support  of  tbelr 
preachers;  and  the  general  unrest,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  ot  political  affairs. 

"  The  statistics  report  4,349  members,  4,301  proba- 
tioners, 296  native  preachers,  103  Epworth  Leagues 
with  2,419  members,  168  Sunday  schools  with  364 

teachers  and  5,441  scholars,  247  day  schools  for  boys 
with  9,330  pnpils,  who  paid  $5,006  toward  the  support 
of  the  schools.  There  were  baptized  682  adults  and 
383  children,  and  the  contributions  amounted  to 
$8,803.47,  of  which  (304  was  for  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, (2,771  for  self-support,  $1,505  for  church 
building  and  repairing,  $57  for  General  Conference 
expenses,  $67  for  bishops,  $717  for  other  purposes. 

"Two  new  districts,  Kudu  and  Ngu-cheng,  were 
set  off  from  tbe  larger  ones,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  districts  eight.  The  following  were  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  missionaries  and  the  native  Pre- 
siding Elders: 

Foochow  District.— M.  C.  Wilcox,  P.  E.  Su- 
perintendent of  Mission  Press,  Treasurer  and  Bust. 
neas  Agent,  W.  H.  Lacy,  Superintendent  of  Day 
Schools  Supported  by  Special  Gifts,  G.  B.  Miner. 
Theological  School,  to  be  supplied.    Anglo-Chinese 


MiNGrniANO  District. — Ding  Ung  Tlu,  P.  E.    J, 
H.  Worley,  missionary  In  Charge. 
Noc-cheng  District.— Huong  Pan  Seng,  P.  E. 
.5   m —  missionary  in  charge." 


G.  8.  Mint 


Reports. 

Mi  sochi aso    District.— Rev.    Ding   Ung    Tin, 

P.  E.,  reports;  "There  has  been  a  slight  advance 

In   the   collections  and  no  unpaid  subscriptions. 

Through  all  the  trials  and  hard  times  the  preach- 
beeu  faithful   and  diligent.    The  people 


s  S.  M.  Boswortb,  Mrs.  Plumb,  Mrs.  Lacy, 


College  :  President,  G.  B.  Smyth  (on  furlough) ;  Act- 

._._ ......   ,   a.. .  II.  Marsh, 

.  _ , Lacy,  Mrs. 

Boys'  Boarding  School,  M.  C.   Wilcox, 

Principal.     Foochow   Graded    School,   Miss   E.  C. 
Plnkney. 

Biiiiso  District.— Ngol Gl  Lang, P. E.   J.  Sinis- 
ter, missionary  in  charge. 

Hokchiaso  District.— Hu  Jaik  Hang,  P.  E.   M.  C. 
Wilcox,  missionary  In  charge. 

Iosubisg  District.— Ding  Deng  Dien,  P.  E.   J.  H. 
Worley,  missionary  in  Charge. 

Kcchxbo  District.— W.  A.  Main,  P.  E.    Superin- 
tendent of  Wiley  General  Hospital,  J.  E.  Skinner, 
M.  D.    Medical  Work  among  Women,  Mrs.  S.  I. a 
rence  Skinner,  M.  D.    Schell-Cooper  Academy,  W. 
Main,  Principal. 

Ku-na  District.— Tiang  Nguk  Jae,  P.  E.    W. 
»■„!..  ._;„i 'n  charge. 


and  did  not  understand  the  amp  d'ilat  of  last  year, 
were  told  It  was  evidence  of  the  government's  op- 
position to  Christianity ;  hence  many  wbo  were 
ready  to  give  up  their  idols  and  accept  Christ  were 
turned  back,  and  some  weak  in  tbe  faith  went  back. 
Reports  against  the  foreigners  were  also  circulated 
and  our  members  were  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
bat  tbe  Lord  has  delivered  and  blessed  us.  Tbe 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  have  been  very  efficient  and  gained  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  1  have  traveled  4,885 
li,  baptized  and  received  Into  full  membership  191 
adults  and  baptised  54  children.  The  tunes  were 
very  bard  so  that  many  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  have  contributed 
$1,376.50,  of  which  $448.60  was  for  self-support; 
$518.80  for  day  schools ;  $203.70  for  church  repairs ; 
$12  for  district  library;  $49.10  for  local  purposes; 
$8  for  episcopal  fund  ;  $8  for  General  Conference  ex- 
penses; $37.50  for  Missionary  Society;  $78.30  for 
home  missions  ;  $13.50  for  other  benevolences." 
Foochow  District.— Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  P.  E., 
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report*-.  "There  has  been  steady  growth  In  spiritual 
lite  among  preachers  and  members.  Some  special 
meetings  for  Intellectual  and  spiritual  Improvement 
proved  very  helpful.  There  has  been  no  backward 
step  in  self-support  and  the  benevolences,  except  In 
rare  cases,  while  in  several  charges  there  has  been  a 
decided  advance.  The  day  schools  have  prospered. 
The  Boys'  Boarding  School  has  suffered  because  of 
Inadequate  accommodations,  but  this  peed  will  soon 
be  supplied,  at  least  In  part.  Rev.  W,  II.  Lacy  agrees 
to  give  |1,000  and  try  to  raise  tSOO  more  among  his 
friends,  and  this  will  erect  a  suitable  building,  but 
we  will  still  need  (500  to  pay  for  land  and  for  a  wall 
around  the  property.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College 
takes  a  high  rauk  and  is  doing  a  good  work,  but 
needs  money  to  erect  buildings.  Our  publishing 
work  still  enlarges  and  there  Is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  o;ir  books  even  among  the  unconverted. 
The  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mlsslonary 
Society  have  been  abundant  In  labors." 

Hokchia so  kxo  lUiriKO  Districts.— Rev.  M.  C. 
Wilcox,  missionary  In  charge,  reports  :  " There  has 
been  a  spiritual  advance  on  both  districts.  The 
people  have  suffered  greatly  from  typhoons,  and  In 
addition  those  on  the  Hokchlang  District  have  been 


afflicted  with  the  bnbontc  plague  and  with  drought. 
Despite  the  bard  times,  all  departments  of  mission 
work  have  been  carried  on,  largely  because  of 
special  contributions  received  from  friends  In  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  these  dis- 
tricts Is  a  resident  missionary  of  the  General  Society 
and  a  home  erected  for  him." 

Special  Gift  Schools.— Rev.  G.  S.  Miner,  super- 
intendent, reports  :  "  The  schools  are  in  a  better 
shape  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  96  insti- 
tutes and  teachers'  meetings  that  have  been  held 
and  the  rigid  examination  of  all  the  teachers  have 
been  helpful  to  the  work.  The  schools  number  2*8, 
and  have  4,866  boys  and  536  girls  as  pupils.  To  care 
for  this  work  and  raise  money  for  their  support  re- 
quire much  hard  work." 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Bos  worth  writes  :  "  I  arrived  in 
Foochow  September  14, 1890,  after  a  year's  furlough, 
and  the  following  Monday  began  again  my  school 
work.  I  teach  seven  classes  daily  in  the  Anglo-Chi- 
nese College.  The  school  has  Increased  In  size  and 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  Christian  work 
among  the  students.  1  am  again  in  charge  of  the 
Epworlh  Leagues  in  the  Conference.  The  outlook  la 
very  good." 
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The  Raid. 

MEXICO  has  an  area  of  767,005  square 
miles,  and  a  population  by  the  census 
of  1895  of  12,619,969.  Of  the  total  population 
)  per  cent  are  of  pure,  or 
nearly  pure  white  race,  13 
per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and 
8  per  cent  of  Indian  race. 
Mexico  City,  the  capital, 
■  has  a  population  of  345,00m, 
i  and  the  following  cities 
have  populations  ranging 
between  53,000  and  02,000: 
Puebla,  Leon,  Guadalaja- 
ra, San  Luis  Potoai,  Vera  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Fachuca. 

Mexico  is  a  federative  republic  with  27 
States,  2  territories,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  Senate.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  president.  The  present 
president  is  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  was 
first  elected  in  1876  and  is  serving  his  fifth 
term,  which  will  expire  November  30, 1900. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  State  is  independent  of 
the  Church,  and  all  religions  are  tolerated. 
In  moat  of  the  states  education  is  free  and 
compulsory,  but  the  law  Is  not  enforced. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Bishop  CharlesC.  McCabe, 
D.D.,  who  has  made  extended  tours  through- 
out the  republic  in  visiting  the  missions. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  In  Mexico  was 
founded  by  Rev.  Wru.  Butler,  D.D.,who  arrived 
In  Mexico  February  19,  1873,  and  continued  for  six 
years  as  the  superintendent.  The  Mission  includes) 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  except  the  states  of  Chi- 
hnahua  and  Sonora,  and  the  territory  of  Lower 
California.  The  Mission  was  organized  as  a  Con- 
ference January  15,  1885.  There  are  large  publish- 
ing interests  In  Mexico  City,  and  very  prosperous 
schools  In  Puebla,  Mexico  City,  Qneretaro,  and 
Pachuca,  connected  with  the  Mission. 


Rev.  Harry  A.  Bassett  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Sumner  Bas- 
sett,  Rev.  Francis  S.  Borton,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Burnett  Borton,  Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Aston  Buller,  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwrlght  and 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Green  Cartwrlght,  M.D.,  Rev.  BenJ. 
S.  Haywood,  Ph.D.,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Porter  Hay- 
wood, Rev.  George  B.  Hyde.  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Alettba 
Halsiead  Hyde,  Rev.  Levi  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Smack  Salmans,  Rev.  Win.  S.  Spencer 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Gaffleld  Spencer. 

W.  F.  M.  S.  r  Mlsse*  Harriet  I..  Ayres,  F.ffa  Dun- 
more,  Anna  R.  Llmberger,  Mary  DeF.  Loyd,  Carrie 
M.  Party. 
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Annual  Meeting. 

The  Mexico  Conference  was  held  in  Mexico  City 
January  25-30,  1899,  Bishop  McCabe  presiding. 
Benjamin  8.  Haywood  was  received  from  the  Ne- 
braska and  Geo.  B.  Hyde  from  the  Vermont  Con- 
ference; Miguel  Rojas,  Vicente  Mendoza,  Gabriel 
Rumbia,  Petrinelo  Constantino,  and  Pedro  S.  Paz 
were  received  on  trial.  G.  E.  Allen  was  transferred 
to  the  Michigan  Conference.  Geo.  B.  Hyde  was 
located  at  his  own  request.  Eduardo  Carrero  was 
supernumerary. 

The  statistics  reported  2,265  members,  an  increase 
of  100 ;  1,967  probationers,  an  increase  of  58 ;  2,808 
8unday  school  scholars,  an  increase  of  400. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 


Central  District.—J.  W.  Butler,  P.  E.  Atlantla, 
to  be  supplied.  Ayapango,  to  be  supplied.  Celaya, 
Jos6  Chavez.  Chicoloapam,  to  be  supplied.  Cipres, 
to  be  supplied.  Cueramaro,  to  be  supplied.  Guana- 
juato ana  El  Cubo,  L.  B.  Salmans,  Macario  Bribi- 
esca.  Jicarero  and  Jonacatepec,  to  be  supplied. 
Mexico:  English,  H.  A.  Basset t ;  Spanish,  S.  I. 
Lopez.  Miraflores,  to  be  supplied.  Pacbuca,  B.  S. 
Haywood.  Pozos,  P.  V.  Espinoza.  Puebla  and  Co- 
lonia,  Eduardo  Zapata;  English,  W.  S.  Spencer. 
Queretaro,  B.  N.  \elasco.  Salamanca,  P.  8.  Paz. 
Silao  and  Romito,  Ignacio  Chagoyan.  W.  S.  Spen- 
cer?  President;  F.  8.  Borton,  Professor,  in  Theo- 
logical  Department;  Andres  Cabrera  and  J.  H. 
Manning,  Professors  in  Preparatory  Department  in 
Mexico  Methodist  Institute.  B.  N.  Velasco,  Direc- 
tor;  Gorgonia  Cora,  Professor,  in  Queretaro  Institute. 
Publishing  Agent  to  be  supplied.  J.  W.  Butler  and 
P.  F.  Valderrama,  Editors  of  El  Abogada  and  books. 

Hidalgo  District.— V.  D.  Baez,  P.  E.  Huejutla, 
to  be  supplied.  Nextlalpam,  L.  G.  Alonzo.  Pa- 
chucaand  Acayuca,  Vicente  Mendoza,  Petrinelo  Con- 
stantino. Real  del  Monte,  Miguel  Rojas.  San 
Agustin,  to  be  supplied.  Tezontepec,  Norberto 
Mercado,.Gabriel  Rumbia.  Tlacinlotepec,  to  be  sup- 

Slied.    Tulancingo,  to  be  supplied.    Zacualtipan,  to 
e  supplied. 

Mountain  District.— P.  F.  Valderrama,  P.  E. 
Apizaco,  J.  T.  Ruiz.  Atlixoo,  to  be  supplied.  Chi- 
etla  and  Atlzala,  to  be  supplied.  Jilotepec,  to  be 
supplied.  San  Martin,  to  be  supplied.  Tetela,  Ed- 
mundo  Ricoy.  Tezuitlan  and  llapacoyan,  to  be 
supplied.  Tlaxcala,  to  be  supplied.  Xochiapulco, 
I.  C.  Cartwright.  Zacaola,  to  be  supplied. 

Oaxaca  District.—J.  M.  Euroza,  P.  E.  Cuieatlan, 
to  be  supplied.  Oaxaca,  Jose  Rumbia.  Parian,  to 
be  supplied.  Soledad,  to  be  supplied.  Telixtlahuac, 
to  be  supplied.  Tehuan tepee,  to  be  supplied.  Tlax- 
iaco,  to  be  supplied.    Zachila,  to  be  supplied. 

Vera  Cruz  District.— Abundio  Tovar,  P.  E. 
Atzacan,  A.  M.  Avila.  Huatusco,  Plutarco  Bernal. 
Melchor  Ocampo,  to  be  supplied.  Orizaba  and  C6r- 
dova,  E.  W.  Adam.  Tuxtepec,  to  be  supplied.  Vera 
Cruz,  J.  V.  Cuervo. 

Since  Conference  Mr.  J.  L.  Pease  has  become  the 
Publishing  Agent.  Rev.  Abundio  Tovar,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Vera  Cruz  District,  has  died. 

Reports  Made  December,1  1899. 

Statistics:  190  congregations,  an  increase  of  5; 
19  ordained  native  preachers,  an  increase  of  2;  44 
unordained  native  preachers,  an  increase  of  10; 
2,520  members,  an  increase  of  255;  2,631  proba- 
tioners, an  increase  of  644;  2,851  Sunday  school 
scholars,  an  increase  of '43.  During  the  year  there 
were  444  conversions,  154  adults  and  239  children 
baptized,  collections  for  all  purposes  $32,398  silver. 


a  gain  of  about  50  per  cent.  The  properties  of  both  the 
General  Society  and  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  are  estimated  at  $497,490  Mexican,  an  in- 
crease of  $19,265.  On  these  is  an  indebtedness  of 
$2,000. 

Central.  District.— John  W.  Butler,  P.  E., 
reports:  "The  visit  of  Bishop  McCabe  the  early 
part  of  the  year  was  an  inspiration  to  all  the 
workers.  AVe  have  welcomed  to  our  ranks  Rev. 
Benj.  S.  Haywood,  of  Nebraska,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  Mission. 
Our  native  force  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Rev.  L.  A.  Chirot,  an  ex-priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Rev.  T  del  Valle,  who  came  to  us  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  A  new 
church  was  dedicated  at  Cuijingo  on  August  6,  and 
for  the  means  of  building  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Phillip  Reynolds,  of  Brockton,  Mass.  The  church 
at  Poxtla  has  been  repaired  and  on  August  10  was 
rededicated. 

"Our  educational  institutions  are  a  recognized 
power  in  the  land.  The  girls'  school  at  Puebla 
has  the  largest  enrollment  in  its  history,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  caused  the  subscription  of  a  large  sum  for 
the  establishment  of  a  girls'  Catholic  high  school  in 
that  city.  The  girls'  school  in  Mexico  City  is  prosper- 
ing. The  girls'  school  in  Guanajuato  has  outgrown 
its  present  hired  quarters  and  its  influence  is  as  wide 
as  the  State.  The  Queretaro  school  records  progress 
each  year,  its  enrollment  being  larger  than  ever  and 
the  receipts  for  self-support  50  per  cent  greater. 
Our  Mexico  Methodist  Institute  at  Puebla  has  had  a 
successful  year  and  grows  in  numbers  and  Influence. 
A  new  wing  has  been  built  with  local  resources  and 
an  electric  plant  installed. 

"  In  the  English  work  the  faithfulness  of  Rev.  II. 

A.  Bassett  in  Mexico  City  has  produced  gratifying 
results,  and  he  has  been  a  leader  in  a  temperance 
campaign.  Rev.  B.  S.  Haywood  has  had  signal  suc- 
cess in  Pachuca  and  vicinity,  and  has  had  a  revival 
and  a  gracious  ingathering.  Thirty-five  joined  on 
probation  in  April  and  nearly  all  were  received  into 
full  membership  in  October.  A  church  building  is 
soon  to  be  erected.  The  Epworth  League  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  among  the  young  men  of  Pa- 
chuca, and  the  Bible  class,  ably  conducted  by 
Christopher  Ludlow,  is  a  veritable  theological  in- 
stitute. 

"The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
enrolled  933  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  'their 
missionaries  and  teachers  are  willing  and  efficient 
colaborers  with  the  pastors.  The  examinations  and 
closing  exercises  of  the  schools  in  Mexico  City, 
Puebla,  and  Guanajuato  gave  evidence  of  faithful 
work  done,  while  the  attendance  of  prominent 
natives  evinced  the  widening  influence  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  Bible  women  in  Mexico  City  and  in 
Puebla  continue  faithful.  A  class  of  seven  promis- 
ing young  ladies  graduated  from  the  Mexico  City 
school,  Ave  of  whom  are  assigned  to  teach  in  our 
mission  schools. 

"  The  medical  work  in  Guanajuato  under  the  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  medical  missionary,  Dr.  Levi 

B.  Salmans,  has  been  carried  on  by  him  in  addition 
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tn  his  regular  work.  A  new  hospital  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  October  S,  1899,  with 
11  beds,  4  of  which  are  used  for  employees  and 
7  by  patients ;  18  rooms  are  In  use,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  SO  beds,  which  should  be 
provided  by  friends  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Miss 
Minnie  Manloy,  a  deaconess  trained  nurse,  la  In 
charge  of  the  Nurses'  Training  School  which  has 
been  established,  the  Brat  of  Its  kind  in  this  country. 
The  medical  work  In  Bllao  and  Romlta,  under  Dr. 


fieorge  B.  Hyde,  reports  2,629  treated  Iti  dispensaries,  ' 
1,537  ont-of-door  sick  treated,  3,319  sick  treated  in 
private  practice.  The  total  Income  for  the  medical 
work  was  #1,285.68,  and  the  total  receipts  from  pri- 
vate practice,  #3,273.60  additional.  The  work  has 
also  shown  more  spiritual   results  than  ever  be- 

"  The  English  congregation  in  Pachuca  contributed 
#1,000,  and  the  English  congregation  In  Mexico  City 
#1,300  for  pastoral  support    The  native  congrega- 
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tions  in  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  and  Puebla  have  paid 
their  pastors*  salaries  in  full. 

"  The  Press,  under  Mr.  J.  L.  Pease,  has  been  stead- 
ily at  work  during  the  year,  and  a  larger  number  of 
our  regular  publications  than  any  previous  year  have 
been  published,  and  in  addition  there  have  been 
published  20  tracts,  each  with  from  4  to  28  pages,  in 
editions  varying  from  5,000  to  30,000." 

Mountain  District.— Rev.  P.  F.  Valderrama, 
P.  £.,  reports :  "  All  our  congregations  have  had  a 
prosperous  year,  and  our  people,  who  are  mostly  of 
the  Indian  race,  have  received  copious  blessings, 
which  have  developed  a  greater  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  Christian  life.  Our  quarterly  meet- 
ings have  been  well  attended  and  conspicuous  for 
their  spiritual  awakenings.  We  have  received  six 
invitations  to  occupy  new  fields  of  labor,  and  have 
accepted  three  of  them,  two  of  which  belong  to  the 
circuit  of  Zochiapulco,  and  one  to  the  circuit  of 
Atzala.  In  this  last,  the  beautiful  village  of  Huehu- 
etlau,  they  offer  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  church  and 
contribute  $10  monthly  to  help  pay  a  schoolmaster, 
besides  paying  whatever  may  be  assigned  them 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  church.  On  the  district 
there  have  been  22  conversions,  the  largest  number 
being  on  the  circuit  of  Apizaco.  At  least  half  of  the 
conversions  come  from  the  schools  supported  by  the 
beneficent  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
All  the  schools  on  the  district  have  largely  increased 
the  number  of  their  scholars.  '  The  people  are  poor, 
and  none  of  our  congregations  are  self-supporting ; 
but  1  believe  the  members  are  contributing  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength.  The  opportunities  to  pub- 
lish the  Gospel  have  greatly  increased  among  us." 

Hidalgo  District.— Rev.  V.  D.  Baez,  P.  E.,  re- 
ports :  u  The  work  in  general  has  not  only  kept  up 
to  its  former  standard,  but  in  some  places  has 
gained  considerably.  On  the  San  Agustin  circuit, 
at  Santo  Tomas,  one  of  the  brethren  has  loaned  his 
house  for  the  services,  and  worked  effectually  in  aid- 
ing the  pastor.  On  Tepeyahualco,  one  of  the  breth- 
ren is  working  earnestly  to  finish  a  new  house  to 
provide  a  good  place  to  hold  meetings.  In  Acelotla 
the  room  cannot  contain  those  who  wish  to  attend, 
and  they  are  planning  to  build  a  church  and  a  par- 
sonage ;  and  the  pastor  who  preaches  at  the  six  ap- 
pointments is  also  in  charge  of  a  day  school.  On  the 
Nextlalpam  circuit  are  three  appointments,  and  the 
pastor  has  104  scholars  in  his  school.  Tulancingo 
is  a  difficult  field,  because  of  its  fanaticism,  but  the 
services  have  been  pretty  well  attended.  In  Alfa- 
jayuca  the  congregation  is  floating,  but  some  good 
is  being  done.  The  brethren  in  Tlacuilotepec  are 
faithful  and  consecrated. 

"On  Real  del  Monte  circuit  are  four  congrega- 
tions, and  in  Real  three  whole  families  have  recently 
been  converted ;  the  congregations  are  large,  and 
10  new  members  have  been  received,  and  the  school 
has  enrolled  84  scholars.  In  Tezontepec  the  congre- 
gation is  not  large,  but  is  devoted,  and  the  2  schools 
enroll  44  scholars.  In  Zacacaleo  90  persons  were 
received  Into  full  membership  in  October,  and  a 
brother  has  presented  us  with  a  large  house  for  the 
school  and  for  holding  the  services,  and  this,  with 


the  one  that  was  bought  for  the  home  of  the  worker, 
gives  us  sufficient  facilities  for  active  work.  The 
congregation  in  Zacualtipan  is  in  good  condition. 
In  Pachuca  the  chapel  is  full  nearly  every  Sunday, 
and  is  sometimes  crowded,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  a  new  church  building.  The  Sunday  school 
has  130  pupils,  and  the  3  Epworth  Leagues  have 
170  members,  young  people  of  both  sexes.  The 
members  have  contributed  liberally  toward  self-sup- 
port, and  will  soon  be  able  to  support  their  pastor. 
The  Methodist  (Villagran)  school  in  Pachuca  has 
supported  the  school  in  Nextlalpan.  The  girls'  school 
in  Pachuca  (Hijas  de  Allende),  under  the  direction 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  has  an 
enrollment  of  431  pupils,  and  is  doing  much  good, 
and  the  new  English  school  under  Miss  Hewitt  is 
prospering.  Seven  Epworth  Leagues  have  been 
established  on  the  district." 

Oaxaca  District.— Rev.  J.  M.  Euroza,  P.  E., 
reports:  "In  Oaxaca  there  have  been  3  conver- 
sions and  an  average  attendance  on  the  services 
of  30  persons.  The  day  school  has  improved  and 
has  52  scholars.  The  Soledad  circuit  has  had  3  con- 
versions. The  average  attendance  at  Soledad  has 
been  30.  In  Cuicatlan,  there  is  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  from  12  to  15.  The  Huitzo  circuit  has  9  con- 
gregations, and  most  of  them  are  doing  well.  The 
little  congregation  of  San  Geronimo  has  bought  an  or- 
gan to  lead  the  singing  in  their  services.  The  village 
of  Zachila  is  the  center  of  thousands  of  Zapoteca  In- 
dians, the  greater  part  without  mixture  with  Spanish 
or  other  races.  Among  the  members  of  one  of  our 
churches  we  have  one  Zapoteca  prince,  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  last  Zapoteca  king,  and  he  is 
one  of  our  most  faithful  members  and  constant  at- 
tendant of  the  congregation.  The  services  are  well 
attended,  and  there  have  been  14  conversions  during 
the  year.  In  the  day  schools  in  Zachila  and  Cuilapa 
we  are  educating  102  boys  and  girls.  We  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  enough  money  in  the 
day  schools  to  support  them." 

Vera  Cruz  District.— Rev.  Abundio  Tovar,* 
P.  E.,  reports  :  "  The  yellow  fever  has  invaded 
many  places  and  especially,  Tuxtepec,  Cordoba, 
and  Orizaba,  and  has  interfered  with  our  services, 
but  our  pastors  have  remained  at  their  posts. 
In  Orizaba  are  good  congregations,  and  the  Sunday 
school  has  exhibited  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
In  the  little  Indian  village  of  Atzacan  we  have  solid 
foundations  among  the  members  and  a  day  school  of 
35  scholars.  We  greatly  need  here  a  house  for  the 
pastor.  Huatusco  has  lost  many  of  its  people  be- 
cause of  unfortunate  agricultural  conditions,  and  our 
congregation  has  suffered  greatly.  In  Centla  our 
work  is  in  good  condition.  In  Tuxtepec  the  Lord 
has  greatly  blessed  us,  and  the  two  pastors  have  not 
been  able  to  go  to  all  the  different  places  where  the 
people  have  asked  for  them.  A  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls  has  been  established  with  an  attendance  of 
100  pupils.  If  we  had  a  comfortable  church  and  a 
good  school  house  in  Tuxtepec,  we  could  have  100 
members  and  a  school  of  200  pupils." 

•  Died  of  yellow  fever  December  18, 1«>9. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Rankin  BudiailL 

MART  M.  RANKIN  was  born  in  West  Llbertv, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  March  «,  1854,  her 
parents  being  K.  G.  Rankin,  SI.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Rankin,  and  thirty-five  years  afterward,  as 
Marj"  Rankin  Kudlslll,  she  entered  into  (lie  heavenly 
rest  from  Madras,  India.  She  was  surrounded  by 
the  best  of  Christian  influences  in  her  childhood,  and 
her  intellectual  training  was  received  In  part  at  Wll- 
liamsport  Seminary  and  from  a  governess,  Miss  Kate 
Turner,  "  a  woman  of  marked  Intellectuality." 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  she  was  converted,  realiz- 
ing the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour,  and  rejoi- 
cing in  his  love,  and  she  was  ever  a  ready  and  glad 
Witness  to  his  power  lo  save. 

On  January  23,  1K73,  she  was 
married  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Rudlslll,  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Harford  Avenue,  in 
Baltimore,  and  as  a  pastor's  wife 
at  Harford  Avenue,  North  Balti- 

town,  Centre  Street,  Cumberland, 
and  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  she 
exhibited  the  grace  and  power  of 
Christianity,  and  was  ever  gladly 
welcomed  and  deeply  loved. 

In  1884  Dr.  Rudislll,  then  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  West  Balti- 
more District  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  received  the  call  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  India,  and 
Mrs.  Rudisill,  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  was  ready  to  go 
with  him. 

They  sailed  for  India  In  November,  1884,  arriving 
there  December  33.  Dr.  Rudisill  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Madras  District.  South  India  Confer- 
ence, and  the  English  Chun*  at  Madras,  and  then 
commenced  for  Mrs,  Rudlslll  four  years  and  nine 
months  of  active,  earnest,  faithful,  consecrated  mis- 
She  was  deeply  Interested  in  the  welfare  and  salva- 
tion of  the  native  population,  and  gave  them  not 
only  her  sympathy,  but  licr  earnest  efforts  for  both 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

Sho  was  the  first  superintendent  and  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety In  Madras,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
glorious.    One  who  carefully  studied  the  work  lias 


"Eyes  that  knew  not 
are  now  studying  our  Christian  literature  ;  tongues 
that  only  uttered  senseless  Invocations  or  impreca- 
tions to  senseless  gods  now  slug  Christian  hymns 
and  offer  Christian  prayers ;  faces  that  were  stupid 
In  their  Ignorance  are  now  Illumined  with  thought, 
and  purpose,  and  hope  ;  minds  that  were  barren  and 
stolid  are  now  awake  and  inquiring  :  lives  that  were 
Inane  and  inert  are  now  active  and  earnest :  hearts 


that  were  comfortless  and  hopeless  have  heard  the 
message,  '  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  be- 
lieve In  God,  believe  also  in  me,'  and  have  received 
the  Comforter  ,  bodies  racked  by  sickness  and  the 
agony  of  pain  have  felt  that  pain  assuaged  as  they  have 
whispered  the  magic  name  of  Jesus ;  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  has  been  pleaded  for  and  received  by  dying 
women  as  aconfession  of  faith  at  the  cost  of  every 
earthly  tic  ;  the  elements  of  Christ's  broken  body 
and  shed  blood  have  been  taken  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  household  gods,  and  In  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  family,  and  the  darkness  of  hopeless 
death  has  been  Illumined  by  the  light  of  Christian  ' 
faith  and  hope." 

Mrs.  Rudisill  also  gave  special  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  young  In  the  Sunday  school  and 
through  the  Epworth  League. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Isham  wrote  from 
Madras  after  her  death,  "There 
have  gone  out  from  among  the 
young  people  that  were  under 
her  teaching  and  Inspiration  here, 
Tour  to  mission  work,  one  has 
completed  a  medical  course  and 
consecrated  her  life  and  skill  to 
the  Lord's  service,  and  still  others 
HI!  various  places  of  usefulness. 
She  also  organized  the  Vepery 
Auxiliary  of  35  members  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  8o- 

In  connection  with  others  she 
organized  in  Madras  two  day 
schools,  one  high  and  one  low 
caste,  and  planted  the  germs  of 
an  orphanage. 
She  felt  that  India  greatly 
needed  Christian  literature,  and  by  careful  study 
fitted  herself  for  the  work  of  furnishing  It  and  assist- 
ing her  husband  In  his  literary  labors.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  her  life  she  edited  the  Tamil  edition 
of  the  zenana  paper  published  by  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  and  her  literary  ability, 
artistic  taste,  and  Christian  spirit  made  it  a  power 
for  good.  Four  days  before  her  death  she  sat  up  In 
her  sick  bed  and  wrote  her  last  contribution  for  It. 
She  labored  beyond  her  strength.    Friends  urged 


loved  India  at 
was  her  God-; 
short,  lasting 


uid  n 


Her 


she  believed 

Sunday 


night,  July  7,  1880,  she  left  earth  for  heavrr 

She  knew  that  she  was  dying.  To  her  weeping 
husband  she  said,  "The  eternal  God  will  be  thy  ref- 
uge, and  underneath  shall  be  the  everlasting  arms." 
She  was  not  only  able  to  say,  "  Ciod's  will  be  done," 
but  she  cried  triumphantly,  "  Praise  the  Lord ! "  On 
Saturday  evening.  July  t>,  with  her  husband,  pastor, 
and  a  few  precious  IKkHv-workiTS,  "he  partook  Of 
the  communion.  Sunday  morning  dawned  and  she 
knew  it  was  to  be  her  last  day  on  earth.  During  the 
day  she  talked  of  Jesus  and  sang  his  praises.    Even- 


Christ's  Other  Sheep. 
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ing  came.    Her  mind  seemed  wandering  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  she  cried,  "lam  going  home." 

A  sister  missionary  who  was  with  her  described 
the  scene :  "  At  times,  in  the  intervals  of  suffering, 
she  would  break  forth  into  singing.    Once  she  sang 
alone,  'There'll  be  no  sorrow  there, '  and  when  in 
the  last  moments,  though  unconscious,  we  sang  this 
hymn  softly  for  the  one  then  nearing  home,  she 
caught  the  strain  and  feebly  sang  a  few  notes.   Once, 
after  we  thought  never  to  hear  that  sweet  voice 
again — for   she   was    always   a    sweet    singer — we 
stopped  to  listen  and  heard  her  sing,  *  Praise  God, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'    It  seemed  to  us 
that  angels  must  be  singing  doxologies  in  heaven  ' 
over  the  loved  one  coming  home,  or  perhaps  her  \ 
lips  had  already  caught  the  strain  from  theirs,  for  , 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice  filled  us  with  the  sense  of 


awe, 


»» 


Her  funeral  gave  some  faint  indications  of  how 
deeply  she  had  impressed  herself  upon  the  people 
of  Madras  and  how  much  she  was  loved.  Friends 
carried  the  body  to  the  church,  which  was  crowded 
with  weeping  people,  as  ministers  of  different  de- 
nominations paid  their  touching  tributes.  Then  the 
congregation  drew  near  and  printed  their  last  kisses 
on  the  lovely  face.  The  casket  was  borne  by  the 
official  members  of  the  church  to  the  cemetery  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds,  and  the  grave  was  filled  and  cov. 
ered  with  flowers. 

The  members  of  the  Vepery  Church,  the  English 
residents,  and  the  natives  asked  the  privilege  of 
placing  over  the  grave  the  memorial  stone,  and  this 
was  granted  them.  On  it  was  inscribed  her  name, 
the  date  of  her  birth  and  death,  and  the  words,  u  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Miss  Grace  Stephens  wrote  from  Madras  soon 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rudisill :  "  I  wish  you  could 
aee  her  grave.  It  is  surrounded  with  bright  and 
beautiful  plants.  There  is  one  which  she  herself 
raised  and  cared  for.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty,  called 
4 The  Prince  of  Wales  Feathers.'  The  leaves  are  of 
rainbow  tints  and  colors,  and  they  fall  like  plumes. 
There  are  also  palms  of  different  kinds  which  she 
loved  so  much.  I  am  so  glad  Dr.  Rudisill  granted 
us  the  honor  and  privilege  of  building  a  monument 
over  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  of  India  stone,  the  plan 
of  it  just  as  the  dear  one  would  have  liked.  The 
ministrations  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudisill  were  so  wise, 
kind,  loving,  and  gentle,  and  they  not  only  helped 
but  led  us.  My  prayer  is  that  we  will  at  the  last  be 
found  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  and  loyalty  of  these 
two  faithful  servants  of  God." 

Mrs.  Rudisill  was  an  inspiration  to  the  missionaries 
with  whom  she  labored  while  living,  and  much  more 
after  her  death.  One  writes:  "  Her  death  has  inspired 
me  with  greater  love  and  zeal  for  the  work.  It  has 
become  a  precious  charge  to  me  now,  and  one  that  I 
shall  hold  most  sacred,  a  work  which  she  was  instru- 
mental in  opening  here.  Every  time  I  go  out,  every 
heathen  face  I  see  I  think  of  her  life  and  death,  and 
how  it  does  Inspire  me  to  press  forward  and  to  do 
with  my  might  the  work  so  dear  to  her." 

Another  writes :  "  We  feel  that  a  new  zeal  and 


devotion  are  begotten  among  us  missionaries.  The 
dread  of  being  buried  in  an  Indian  grave  is  dispelled 
since  our  sister  has  gone  before.  The  very  soil  of 
India  has  become  precious  to  us.  India  is  becoming 
sainted  to  us  since  the  ashes  of  our  own  Brother 
Eddy,  and  the  saintly  Bo  wen,  and  Sister  Ernsberger, 
and  Dr.  McCoy,  and  Sister  Winter,  and  Sister  Rudi- 
sill rest  here.  We  feel  to-night  that  there  will  be  a 
peculiar  glory  in  waking  from  a  missionary  grave 
in  a  foreign  land  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  * 
We  don't  know  what  changes  may  come,  nor  how 
our  earthly  ties  and  responsibilities  may  prevent  us 
from  sharing  in  this  blessed  privilege  ;  but  for  me, 
I  make  my  choice  now  before  God  and  heaven  and 
this  people.  I  would  rather  labor  on  in  obscurity 
to  the  end  of  my  years,  and  be  followed  to  my  grave 
by  those  for  whom  I  had  given  the  service  of  my  life, 
and  arise  at  last  from  a  grave  in  this  needy  land, 
than  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  fame,  fortune, 
friends,  and  comfort  the  Western  world  can  afford. 
We  have  not  always  been  so.  8ince  we  came  her© 
the  thought  of  dying  and  being  buried  in  this  heathen 
land  has  sometimes  filled  us  with  dread  and  weak- 
ness. But  God  is  blessing  our  sister's  death  to  our 
benefit,  and  we  are  changed."  Others  write  of  the 
great  blessing  the  life  was  to  them  and  rejoice  over 
its  memories. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Conference  of  India 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Publishing  House,  Madras, 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  her,  and  in  all  official  rec- 
ords is  called  "The  Mrs.  Mary  Rudisill  Memorial 
Publishing  House." 

All  honor  to  the  brave,  consecrated,  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, who  give  themselves  to  the  deluded  wor- 
shipers of  false  gods  in  loving  service,  even  unto 
death.  

Christ's  Other  Sheep. 

Christ's  "  other  sheep  ! "  from  Ethiop's -plains, 

From  realms  'mid  Arctic  waters ; 
From  Ind's  rich  clime,  stript  of  their  chains, 

He  brings  God's  "  sons  and  daughters  ! " 
And  as  each  wanderer  homeward  hies 

(Who  of  the  search  may  tell  the  cost  ?), 
"  Rejoice  with  Me,"  the  Shepherd  cries : 

"  Lo !  I  have  found  that  which  was  lost ! " 

'Tis  your  high  privilege  to  be 

Coworkers  in  his  toiling ; 
The  "  travail  of  his  soul "  to  see — 

Death's  ranks  to  aid  in  spoiling ; 
For  him  your  work :  for,  4i  Inasmuch  " 

As  for  his  "  little  ones  "  ye  live, 
His  own  deep  heart  of  love  ye  touch, 

To  him  your  gold,  your  work,  ye  give  ! 

Let  India/<rJ  the  love  that  burns 

In  you  through  Christ ;  revealing 
God's  love  that  o'er  all  nations  yearns, 

"  His  own  "  in  each  one  sealing ; 
Spread  wide  the  glorious  news  !  let  all 

Know  the  Good  Shepherd's  patient  love  ! 
His  **  noly  Flock  "  he  soon  will  call 

To  the  "  one  fold  "  with  him  above ! 

— Edwin  C.  Wmtfnrtl. 


3ft*.  Lyilut  Rayea  Waugh. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Hayes  Waugh. 

LYDIA  MARIA  HAYE8,  youngest  dmmht. 
Rev.  Gordon  and  Mary  E.  Hayes,  whs  bo: 
Washington,  Conn.,  November  25,  ISfli.  II.  r  father 
wasaCongrcgatiniiiih-t  mta]st8r>irbo  itradwted  /rum 
Yule  College  In  lac  class  of  1833.  Her  early  educa- 
rad  ril  Lorn.'  from  bet  fattier,  and  elder 
brother,  and  she  was  great]}  favored  by  her  reli- 
gions and  intellect  unl  siirniuniliiiirs.  She  was  a  very 
bright  child,  iiuil  when  but  wren  years  of  age  mas 
studying  Lutln. 

Afterward  "lie  attended  the  academy  at  Benning- 
ton,  Vt.,  and  in  lKoti  entered  the  H ...■■ 
mule  College,  nl  Lvanston,  III,,  then  recently  cslab 
h-iirii  i,;.  her  iiroili'T-iii-iaiv,  Professor  ffn,  P, 
Jones,  I.M.*  "i  "!ii<ti  ahe  became  Ike  first  graduate, 
l*:.1  in  the  classical  course.  She  tbeu 
enter". I  tilt1  college  n.-i  ii  leacli'T. 

married  March  1,  13», 

10  Rev.  James  Waller  Wangle  1 
graduitleol  Allegheny*.  ol  lege  and 
of  linrrott  Biblical  S-m i ",iri .  U 
Lvanstoii,  Hliu  liinl  been  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  India, 
and  Willi  her  husband  .  l  r  j  ■  J  r-evcr,il 
oilier  missionaries  (lie v.  J.  it. 
Downey  and  wife.  Rev.  E.  W. 
Parker  and  wife.  Bar.  '  Ittariei  W. 
Judd  and  wife,  and  EtoT.  .1  H. 
Tli'iimrn  :■  she  sailed  from  New 
York  for  India  April  14,  18BB, 
la  a  sailing  veswl  fin  the  Ca|io  of 
Good  Hope,  a  voyage,  of  over 
four  moni  lis,  arriving  in  Calcutta 

August  21.  isv.i.  Of  Um  royage 
slie  ivmiv:  ''It  was,  all  things 
considered,   a   pleasant  one.     It 

was  certainly  oohihioice  in  .-in  a- 

linn  of  iiiondii  i.tut  greater  spirit- 
uality.    In  those  lung  months.  Isolated  from  worldly 
cares  and  distractions,  we  had  time  for  reflection, 
which  i-  n  asseniis]  ID  the  soul's  development." 

They  remained  nearly  a  week  In  Calcutta  and  then 
ii.ivlnl  r..r  eight  days  acrossgrcatrlversaml  through 
large  citie.  and  toffna  to  Lueknow,  where  the  flret 
Mission  Conference  wan  held  under  the  snperin- 
tendeney  of  Dr.  Win.  Hutler,  They  were  appointed 
to  Shahjchnupur.  When  they  remained  one  year: 
then  Ibey  were  transferred  to  Bareilly,  which  was 
load  some  f»m  tSN  to  1MB ;  then  to  Lacknaw  Cor 

the  nest  live  years. 

Among  Iter  inlimale  friends  Mrs.  Waugh  was  known 

■I  "  l.ilin."  lorad  and  cherished  for  her  affectionate 

and  sympathizing   spirit,    and   this   endeared   her 

greatly  in  bar  fellon  missionaries,  helping  and  bless- 

■  their  work. 

She  was  a  consecrated  missionary.     In  1858,  after 

l"   1  ri'li:.,  -ii''   ivrt'ii       "  I    '.-  i   ■  he 

Missionary  spirit,  and  to-day  am  glad  In  my  heart 
thai  1  hare  before  me  the  hright  prospect  of  being  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen."     In   her   India   diary 

HIV  entered  T"  l-  -  ■  L 1 1  -  -  ■ . :   ■  -  -.       ■  - .-  -  .■!      ■ 

her  wnrk,  ,-ui'li  as,  "0  how  blessed  is  this  renewed 


irat  to 

■ 

■aCsa 


consecration  to  the  soul !  "    "  Renewed  cousecra 
in  Sod  to-day  for  R  new  year  of  life,  and  for  lite." 

She  had  great  facility  in  acquiring  language,  and 
soon  mastered  the  Hindustani,  and  was  liie  first  i< 
translate  into  simple,  mellow  Hindustani   the   i 
known  evening  prayer  for  children  : 

"  Now- 1  lay  me  dotra  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  life  to  keep ; 
If  1  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 
The  Hindustani  words  are  fitted  as  well  for  mil- 
lions of  young  oriental  lip.-  M  the  English  version 
for  Ihose  of  the  Western  world.     They  ai 

Abieii.'i  hii.i,  mala  bom  to, 

Khnda  bamarn  Hami  ho ; 
Jn  vai  me/i  mujhe  mautawo, 
Riih  meri  tere  pas  jawe. 
Mrs,  Waugh  taught   her  own   little  ones,  as  they 
bowed  at  her  knee  saw 
their  far-away   Santera  liotne,  t.i 
say    this   child    prayer. 
older  repeating  it  in  English  nd 
the  two  younger  aftenni 

melodious  iliii.liistuiii. 
In  their  Tory  early  yi  . 
understood.  The  translating  law 
the  vernacular  was  very  congen- 
ial work  to  Mrs.  Waugh,  and  she 
greatly  assisted  her  husband  In 
preparing  mailer  for  : 

Mrs.  llntiser.  a  fellow-mission- 
ary, wrole  of  Mrs.  Waugh's  work  i 
"Her  first  missionary  work  in 
Burellly  was  among  a  - 
cooly  women,  who  were  incom- 
prehensibly dull  and  slow  to  Icarit- 
She  worked  earnestly  fur  lliriii. 
never  blaming  them  fur  i  heir  dull- 
ness, but  only  weeping  over  her  own  inability  to  make 
any  greater  impression  on  their  minds.  She  only 
ceased  her  efforts  for  these  women  when  she  re- 
moved from  Barellly  to  Lueknow,  I'pon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tlirls'  Orphanage  In  Bareilly  Mrs. 
Waueli  began  to  teach  regularly  in  that  school.  In 
litis  work  she  was  very  successful  and  greatly  he- 
Mrs.  Waugh  Inaugurated  a  work  in  Lueknow 
which  will  hare  a  lasting  Influence  on  the  evangeli- 
sation of  India,    Thisweain  1887  in  the  system  or 

Bible  readers  for  women  and  Eenana  Visitation. 
One  who  was  associated  with  her  In  mission  work 
has  lately  written:  "While  in  the  city  of  Bareilly, 
1860-63,  in  counsel  and  company  with  Mrs.  Dr.  But- 
ler, she  had  tried  to  introduce  work  among  the 
women  of  that  city— had  made  a  beginning  and  at- 
tained a  little  success,  when  she  and  her  husband 
were  transferred  for  work  to  the  larger  city  of  Luek- 
now. Very  many  earnest  and  devout  women,  native 
and  foreign,  have  since  then  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  their  labors  have  been  crowned  with  "underfill 
nt'-ri'w.  Nearly  all  those  early  workers  too, like LflB^ 
Waugh,  have  been  'crowned'  and  are,  with  iheir  de- 
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voted  young  leader, called  to ( higher  service'  now  'be- 
fore the  throne/  still '  serving  Him  night  and  day  in 
his  temple.'  Joy  a  Dassi  and  Priscilla  Masih,  of  the 
early  women  evangelists,  were  crowned  long  years 
ago.  Only  dear  old  Caroline  Mama,  saintly  (and 
sainted)  Phoebe  Rowe's  loved  assistant  and  com- 
panion, now  lingers  on  the  shores  of  time,  still  work- 
ing and  waiting  till  her  transfer  comes." 

While  in  Bareilly,  India,  Willie,  her  dear  little  boy, 
died.  When  he  was  dying  she  held  him  in  her  arms, 
unwilling  that  anyone  should  relieve  her  of  the  care 
in  that  hour,  saying,  afterward :  "  I  felt  that  he  was 
going  from  my  arms  right  to  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and 
I  could  not  give  him  up  to  anyone  else." 

For  ten  and  a  half  years  she  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  in  India,  until  it  was  deemed  best  that 
she  and  her  children  should  return  to  America,  that 
she  might  recuperate  her  own  strength  and  give  her 
children  better  school  facilities.  She  bade  farewell 
to  her  husband  in  February,  1870,  who  was  to  remain 
a  year  longer  in  India  before  taking  a  furlough,  and 
started  for  America  via  the  Red  8ea,  with  her  four 
children  and  a  servant.  At  Suez  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  her  college  mate  and  lifelong  friend,  met 
her  and  afterward  wrote:  "Long  we  sat  hand  in 
hand,  talking  over  the  lessons  of  the  years— their 
gains,  but  most  of  all  their  losses.  She  loved  my 
sister  Mary,  and  spoke  sadly  of  her  early  death ; 
and  then  she  told  me  that,  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  bringing  home  her  children,  her  chief  reason  for 
returning  was  to  sec  her  parents,  who  were  growing 
old,  and  had  written  of  their  great  longing,  after  all 
these  years,  to  see  her  face  once  more.  But  even 
while  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  port  whence  she 
sailed  a  letter  came  saying  that  her  mother,  who 
had  lived  on  tranquilly  in  health  all  these  years  of 
her  absence,  had  died  now  on  the  eve  of  her  re- 
turn." 

She  went  to  Ravenswood,  111.,  and  found  rest  in 
the  hospitable  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  a 
warm  welcome  from  many  friends.  In  April,  1872, 
she  received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  who  wished  to 
fit  herself  to  become  a  missionary  in  India,  and  the 
following  was  her  reply  : 

"  Mt  Dear  Miss  M :  I  am  very  glad  to  know 

that  you  wish  to  study  at  Ravenswood,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you  lessons  in  Hindustani.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  to  begin 
the  language  before  going  out  to  India,  and  it  will 
be  very  pleasant  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
you  here.  You  have  our  warmest  sympathy  in  your 
preparation  for  a  work  that  is  very  dear  to  our 
hearts.  Life  seems  worth  living  when  it  can  be 
devoted  to  a  purpose  so  noble.  There  are  many 
pleasant  compensations  in  our  life  in  India  for  the 
pleasures  we  forego  in  leaving  a  Christian  country ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  always  best  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  wherever  we  may  be.  I  wish  I  could  study 
medicine  with  you  before  returning  to  India ;  and 
this  I  could  do  were  it  not  for  the  care  of  my  little 
ones.  1  have  read  a  great  deal  of  medicine  for  my 
own  instruction ;  but  not  enough  to  give  me  confi- 
dence in  practicing.  1  hope  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  it  shall  seem  less  a  sacrifice  to  go  to  a  foreign 


land,  and  hundreds  of  our  young  men  and  women 
be  eager  to  bear  their  part  of  labor  in  the  foreign 
field  as  they  now  do  at  home." 

Dr.  Waugh  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1871,  and  he  and  his  wife  expected  to  leave  their 
children  in  America  and  sail  for  India  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872. 

In  May,  1872,  one  of  their  children  was  taken  ill, 
and  the  mother  nursed  him  day  and  night.  When 
he  grew  better  she  sickened  suddenly.  "In  her 
delirium  she  would  speak  nothing  but  Hindustani ; 
her  thoughts  were  of  the  far-off  Orieut,  the  un- 
finished work,  the  sad-faced  friends  she  had  loved 
and  labored  for."  She  grew  better,  then  worse 
again,  and  on  June  14,  1872,  at  Ravenswood,  near 
Chicago,  she  passed  away  to  the  Christ  for  whose  sake 
she  had  labored,  and  to  the  loved  ones  who  had  gone 
before.  She  was  buried  beside  her  mother  in  Rose 
Hill,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cemeteries  of 
Chicago,  and  where  are  buried  Bishop  Ham  line,  Dr. 
Dempster,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  historic 
in  the  Church. 

Rev.  James  Baume,  who  had  known  her  in  India, 
and  who  was  pastor  at  Evanston  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  wrote  of  her:  "Mrs.  Waugh  was  zealously 
employed  in  India  in  the  zenana  work  of  the  Mis- 
sion ;  visiting  the  women  of  well-to-do  Moham- 
medan and  Hindu  families,  teaching  them  to  read, 
and  telling  them  about  the  true  way  and  the  only 
Saviour.  In  this  work  her  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, her  well-balanced  character,  her  sincere  and 
intelligent  piety,  her  quiet  and  dignified  presence, 
gave  her  great  influence,  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  she  could  thus  reach.  It  was  her  delight 
to  be  employed  for  Jesus.  There  was  nothing  spas- 
modic, demonstrative,  or  merely  impulsive  in  the 
religion  and  life  work  of  our  sister ;  but  a  quiet,  self- 
conscious  power  that  asserted  its  presence  in  all  her 
work.  There  was  in  Mrs.  Waugh  a  remarkable 
balance  of  mind  and  heart,  judgment  and  conscience. 
Her  life  flowed  on  with  the  calmness,  and  yet  with  the 
steady  persistence,  that  was  at  once  evidence  both 
of  the  clearness  and  the  depth  of  the  stream. 

"And  thus  our  sister,  amid  growing 'domestic 
cares  and  the  baleful  influences  of  an  exhausting 
climate,  yet  happily  preserved  beyond  many  of  her 
sister  workers,  found  time  to  devote  her  best  powers 
to  the  divine  work  of  lifting  the  mothers,  the  wives, 
and  the  daughters  of  India  into  the  light  and  free- 
dom of  Christian  civilization,  and  into  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  Christian  womanhood." 

After  her  death  many  of  her  sorrowing  fellow-labor- 
ers sent  appreciative  words.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Thomas 
wrote:  "  She  was  so  brave-hearted,  so  true  and  noble 
in  all  her  aims  and  ambitions ;  it  was  inspiring  to  be 
associated  with  her."  Dr.  Mansell  wrote,  "The  pride 
and  princess  of  the  India  Mission  has  been  taken 
from  us."  Mrs.  Messmore  wrote,  "  She  will  live  in  my 
memory  as  a  sweet  and  noble  presence."  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Gracey  wrote,  "  The  past  ten  years  of  our  intimacy 
is  now  one  delightful  reminiscence."  Mrs.  Hauser 
wrote,  "  No  greater  loss  could  have  occurred  to  the 
Methodist  Mission  in  India,  by  the  death  of  any  one 
of  its  members,  than  has  been  sustained  in  the  death 
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of  this  beloved  woman,  this  earnest  and  well-qualified 
missionary."  Miss  Willard  called  her  "the  ideal 
missionary  actualized." 

Mrs.  Bishop  Thomson,  in  August,  1872,  penned 
the  following  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Waugh: 

The  Master  called  her  home, 

Celestial  joys  to  greet; 
There  evermore  to  roam 

On  tireless,  joyful  feet, 

O'er  pastures  green  and  sweet, 

Where  crystal  waters  meet, 

Where  summer's  fervid  heat 
Nor  wint'ry  storms  may  come; 
The  Master  called  her  home. 

Alas!  for  him  who  sheds 

The  tear  of  loneliness; 
For  those  whose  bright  young  heads 

Were  pillowed  on  her  breast, 

In  infancy's  soft  rest, 

By  mother-love  caressed 

For  each  whose  life  she  blest, 
Who  now  in  sorrow  treads 
The  path  by  grass-grown  beds. 

O  friends,  so  sore  bereft  1 

O  mourners  o'er  the  seas  I 
The  fragrance  she  has  left, 

Like  heaven's  ambrosial  trees, 

Shall  linger  on  each  breeze, 

Here,  and  beyond  the  seas, 

Till  heaven's  full  mysteries 
Tour  longing  souls  have  cleft, 
No  more  by  death  bereft. 

And  ye  yet  in  the  field 
Where  she  had  toiled  so  long, 

New  power  for  Jesus  wield 
,  The  whitening  grain  among; 

O  may  your  souls  grow  strong 
With  thinking  of  the  song 
That  thrills  her  rapturous  tongue, 
'Mid  yon  immortal  throng 

Where  all  her  wounds  are  healed — 

Brave  toilers  in  Christ's  field. 

Alas!  for  those  who'll  weep 

And  watch  for  her  in  vain, 
In  homes  far  o'er  the  deep, 

Whose  path  she  first  made  plain, 

To  Him  who  once  was  slain, 

Eternal  life  to  gain, 

Her  voice  will  ne'er  again, 
Like  music  o'er  them  sweep- 
Alas  1  for  those  who'll  weep. 

No  dread  of  parting  now 
From  those  she  held  most  dear; 

No  weary,  aching  brow, 
No  sad  and  bitter  tear; 
No  chilling  doubt  or  fear, 
No  wail  above  the  bier. 
Can  reach  that  radiant  sphere; 

No  heads  'neath  sorrows  bow 

Where  she  rejoiceth  now. 


Eev.  Finley  D.  Newhouse,  D.D. 

DR.  NEWHOUSE  was  a  missionary  in  India  from 
January,  1886,  to  March  22, 1889.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  died  December  19,  1899, 
after  an  illness  of  one  week.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Mankato  Dis- 
trict, Minnesota  Conference.     Rev.  John  Merritte 


Driver  pays  the  following  tribute  to  him  in  the  Mid- 
land Christian  Advocate; 

"A  preacher,  and  the  son  of  a  preacher,  his 
career,  though  brief,  was  brilliant,  vicissitudinous,. 
and  extraordinary.  Though  only  in  his  forty-third 
year,  he  had  served  the  Church  in  Indiana,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  America,  and  British 
India ;  an  editor,  a  college  professor,  a  pastor,  and 
a  presiding  elder.  He  was  made  a  Master  of  Arts  by 
his  alma  mater,  the  De  Pauw  University,  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  and  received  his  Doctorate  in  Divinity 
from  the  Dakota  University.  His  charges  in  the 
Northwest  were :  Huron,  S.  Dak. ;  Franklin  Avenue,. 
Minneapolis ;  Red  Wing,  Blue  Earth  City,  and  Man- 
kato District. 

44  Dr.  Newhouse  was  wedded  to  Miss  Ida  Fox,  of 
Williamsport,  Ind.,.  December  14,  1885,  and  from 
this  union  three  children  were  born,  Frank  and  Ada,, 
the  one  ten  years  of  age,  the  other  eight,  both  of 
whom  are  living,  and  Merle,  who  died  in  Blue  Earth 
City.  Omer  Newhouse,  M.D.,  a  brother,  and  Mr. 
John  Fox,  father  of  Mrs.  Newhouse,  were  with  the 
stricken  family  at  the  last. 

44  Dr.  Newhpuse,  though  ambitious,  was  fraternal ; 
though  an  intense  Methodist  Episcopalian,  he  dwelt 
in  brotherly  love  with  all  denominations  ;  though  an 
ardent,  almost  passionate,  follower  of  Christ,  held 
the  unsaved  in  tenderest  esteem,  and  never  wearied 
of  trying  to  woo  them  to  the  great  and  only  Saviour  ; 
though  feminine  in  his  sensibilities,  suffering  the 
deepest  tortures  from  the  ordinary  and  inevitable 
infelicities  of  fortune,  he  was  singularly  sweet,  and 
patient,  and  unmurmuring  in  affliction ;  though 
shrinking  from  the  turbulent  masses,  a  pale,  and 
patient,  and  faithful-untodeath  nurse  and  watcher, 
rather  than  a  Mars-clad  warrior,  he,  nevertheless,  in 
every  charge  bound  to  him  with  cords  of  unworka- 
ble love  many  of  the  strongest  and  choicest  spirits. 

44  As  a  student  he  especially  reveled  in  bellea-ltttre*. 
He  was  an  artist  rather  than  a  philosopher  or  a 
theologian ;  an  artificer  rather  than  an  architect ; 
a  Raphael  rather  than  a  8ir  Christopher  Wren ;  a 
wizard  at  the  keyboard  of  the  great  organ.  He  was- 
in  affinity  with  such  men  as  Ruskin,  Mercein, 
Macaulay,  the  Arnolds,  and  other  great  masters  of 
elegant  diction. 

44  As  a  preacher  he  combined  the  mysticism  and 
estheticism  of  Emerson,  the  lilt  and  felicity  of  Hillis, 
and  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  late  Thomas  M. 
Eddy,  and  but  for  an  exceedingly  slight  and  frail 
physique,  and  frequent  and  prolonged  illnesses, 
which  always  left  him  extremely  weak  and  emaciated, 
he  would  have  reached  the  very  highest  rank  as  a 
preacher.  As  it  is  he  has  left  behind  him  an  envi- 
able record,  and  many  to  whom  he  has  ministered 
will  ever  hold  his  memory  sacred. 

44  At  the  funeral  services  Bishop  Joyce  delivered 
the  address ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Hawks  read  the  hymns.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hanscom  read  the  Scriptures  ;  Rev.  W.  N.  Jami- 
son offered  prayer. 

44  He  was  interred  at  Williamsport,  Ind  ,  Friday 
afternoon,  December  22,  1899,  in  which  city  his. 
afflicted  wife  and  children  will  make  their  future 
home." 
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THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 


The  Great  Ckmunisaon. 

Go  ye  Into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.— Mark  16. 15. 

THE  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel  is  as  wonder- 
ful to-day  as  when  Christ  gave  the  great  com- 
mission. Spiritual  manhood  is  begotten  to-day  by 
the  truth  (1  Pet.  1.  23  ;  James  1.  18). 

We  have  as  much  reason  to  glory  in  the  cross  as  had 
Paul  (Gal.  6. 14). 

We  have  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel than  Paul  had  (Rom.  1. 16). 

Believing  is  still  accessary  to  salvation  ;  preaching  is 
still  necessary  t  o  believing,  and  regular,  continual,  and 
liberal  offerings  of  money  are  necessary  to  preaching 
(Rom.  10.  14,  15). 

2.  The  commission  is  as  incumbent  on  Christians 
now  as  it  was  upon  the  apostles. 

(a)  The  world's  need  of  the  Gospel  is  as  imperative 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  (6)  The  difficulties  now 
in  the  way  of  its  universal  proclamation  are  not  so 
formidable  as  they  were  then.  Providence  has  re- 
moved many  of  them,  (c)  The  success  of  the  Gospel 
is  as  real  and  gratifying  to-day,  where  worthily  pro- 
claimed, as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  era.  This  is 
abundantly  shown  by  missionary  letters  and  biogra- 
phies. 

3.  Common  sense  and  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  all 
Christians  should  share  earnestly  and  bountifully — 
44  each  according  to  his  several  ability  "—in  the  mis- 
sion for  which  Christ  died,  and  for  which  the  church 
waa  established  ;  namely  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world. 

See  Matt.  25.  15  ;  20.  28  ;  10.  8  ;  2  Cor.  8.  1-15 ; 
Acts  20.  35. 

All  should  imitate  and  follow  Christ,  and  have  his 
spirit  (Rom.  8.  9). 

His  spirit  was  preeminently  missionary  (Phil.  2.  5- 
8 ;  2  Cor.  8.  9 ;  John.  3. 16). 

4.  They  who,  though  not  able  to  go,  are  able  to 
give—  who,  in  other  words,  can  do  better  service  by 
giving  than  by  going  — should  make  the  giving  a  mat- 
ter of  heart,  of  conscience,  and  understanding,  and 
should  thoroughly  consecrate  their  substance  to  the 
greatest  and  worthiest  cause  ever  known — that  of 
bringing  a  lost  world  to  Christ. 

5.  If  anyone  be  skeptical  as  to  world-wide  missions,  it 
is  his  sacred  and  bounden  duty  to  thoroughly  enlighten 
himself  in  the  premises,  for  which  enlightenment 
there  is  ample  opportunity,  through  the  magnificent 
and  thrilling  literature  of  facts  on  the  subject.  An 
honest  investigation  will  make  every  true  Christian  a 
liberal,  regular,  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  mis- 
sions. 

6.  "So preacher  can  get  the  essence  of  the  commis- 
sion into  his  soul  and  get  the  life  of  the  "  Vine  "  into 
himself  as  a  "  branch  "  and  then  fail  to  bear  rich 
clusters  of  missionary  grapes. 

1  believe  that  that  preacher  who  refuses  or  neglects 
to  inform  himself  and  his  congregation  as  to  their 
divine  obligation  to  ll  sound  out  the  Gospel  "  of  the 
grace  of  God  throughout  the  world  is  "  a  cnmbenr 


of  the  ground,"  and  deserves  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Truly  the  ax  is  laid  at  the  root  of  every  fruitless  tree, 
and  only  thorough  reformation  can  save  it  from  fall- 
ing. Verily  '*  necessity"  is  laid  upon  the  whole  Church 
to  publish  among  the  nations  the  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion. Happy  indeed  are  they  who,  concerning  this 
grave  matter,  can  say  even  now,  not  only  that  "  ne- 
cessity "  is  upon  us,  but  also  *'  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us." — /.  /.  Spencer,  in  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer. 

A  Lesson  in  Giving. 

BY  BISHOP  H.    W.   WARREN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  mine  bouse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  If  I  will  not  open  you  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.— Mai.  3. 10. 

IN  everything,  from  the  first  breath  to  the  last, 
man  must  have  the  cooperation  of  God.  Even  in 
things  evil  God  gives  breath  and  all  things,  as  Paul 
says.  The  parnersbip  is  so  clear  that  man  can  do 
nothing  without  God.  Therefore  one  partner  must 
not  rob  the  other. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  drop  the  word  "  giv- 
ing'1 out  of  our  ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  and 
substitute  " accounting  for  stewardship"  instead. 

Mutual  help  is  the  great  law  on  which  this  uni- 
verse depends.  This  is  applicable  in  all  high  life — 
the  family,  the  arts,  in  man's  great  material 
achievements,  and  the  commonwealth.  Angels  are 
ministering  spirits,  and  God's  whole  being  flows 
forth  to  bless  others.  No  wonder  that  he  loves  one 
so  like  himself  that  he  gives  with  a  cheer. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  fountain  gushing  with  exuber- 
ant abundance  for  the  refreshment  of  thousands 
than  a  pool  which  receives  the  drainage  of  many 
slopes,  and  gives  out  nothing  but  malaria.  If  men 
will  be  like  God,  they  must  distribute  and  bless. 

Points:  1.  Give  God  your  best  service,  heartiest 
hours,  loftiest  praise,  tendercst  love.  Do  this  from 
the  gladness  of  love,  not  for  pay. 

2.  Exult  in  the  glorious  prophecy  that  foresaw  and 
declared,  in  that  far-off  time,  our  service,  knowl- 
edge, and  love  of  to-day. 

3.  Note  the  results  of  a  true  accounting,  a  bring- 
ing of  all  the  tithes :  (1)  A  testing  of  the  Lord's 
promises  till  we  shall  feel  that  they  can  never  fail. 
(2)  An  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven  for  bless- 
ings, as  they  were  opened  for  the  waters  of  the 
deluge.  (3)  An  equal  superabundance  of  blessings. 
So  Christ  says :  4'  Good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  running  over."  The  supersuffl- 
cieucy  for  self  availing  for  others.  (4)  A  restraint 
of  locusts,  phyloxera,  etc.  (5)  A  recognition  by  all 
nations  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  makes  a  delightsome 
land  for  such  people.— Sunday  School  Times. 


"  Into  all  the  world,"  said  Jesus, 
44  Preach  my  Gospel,  tell  of  me, 

That  the  world  may  hear  the  story 
Of  redemption  full  and  free." 
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MISSIONARY   CONCERT. 


Program, 

Reading  8cripture  :  Rom.  10. 1-15. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  922 : 

Assembled  at  thy  great  command, 
Before  thy  face,  dread  King,  we  stand. 

Prayer:  For  Japan:    Its   people,    government, 
missionaries,  native  Christians. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  914 : 

Light  of  the  lonely  pilgrim's  heart, 
Star  of  the  coming  day. 

Questions  on  Japan. 

Questions  on  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan. 
Questions  on  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in 
Japan. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  917 : 

Soon  may  the  last  glad  song  arise, 
Through  all  the  millions  of  the  skies. 

Collection. 

References  :  The  Gist  of  Ju/hiu,  by  R.  B.  Peery  ; 
In  the  Land  of  the  Sunrise,  by  R.  N.  Barrett ;  Japanese 
Girls  andWomen,  by  Alice  M.  Bacon  ;  Occult  Japan, 
by  Percival  Lowell ;  Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan,  by 
A.  C.  Maclay ;  Sunrise  Kingdom  of  Japan,, by  J.  D. 
Carrothers  ;  The  Story  of  Japan,  by  David  Murray  ; 
Tike  Ainu  of  Japan,  by  John  Batchelor ;  Rambles  in 
Japan,  by  Canon  Tristam ;  Prince  Siddartha,  the 
Japanese  Buddha,  by  John  L.  Atkinson  ;  Fairy  Tales 
from  Far  Jajxin,  translated  by  Susan  Ballard. 


Questions  on  Japan. 

What  are  the  area  and  population  of  Japan  /  The  area 
of  Japan  is  147,655  square  miles,  and  the  population 
42,708,264.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  possessions 
ceded  by  China  to  Japan  :  Formosa,  with  an  area  of 
13,541  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,996,989 ; 
the  Pescadores,  with  an  area  of  49  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  44,820. 

How  long  has  it  had  a  written  hiUory  ?  Over  2,500 
years. 

How  long  has  its  present  dynasty  of  rulers  continued  / 
Since  660  C.  B.,  the  present  emperor,  Mutsuhito,  be- 
ing the  121st  of  his  race.  He  was  born  in  1852  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1867. 

What  great  change  took  place  in  1871  ?  The  abolish- 
ment of  feudalism,  the  dispatch  of  the  first  embassy 
to  foreign  lands,  the  beginning  of  the  first  railway, 
the  beginning  of  the  post-office  system,  the  starting 
of  the  first  newspaper. 

How  is  the  country  governed  ?  Previous  to  1889  the 
government  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  since 
then  the  emperor  is  aided  by  an  Imperial  Diet,  the 
latter  consisting  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of 
Representatives. 

What  is  the  capital  of  Japan  /  Tokyo,  17  miles  in- 
land.   It  had  a  population  in  1897  of  1,299,W1. 

What  is  said  of  the  children  of  Japan/  They  are 
gentle,  polite  to  all  persons,  obedient  to  their  par- 
ents, and  have  much  to  make  them  happy  in  the  love 
of  their  parents  and  their  many  toys  and  games. 


What  attention  is  paid  to  education/  Elementary 
education  is  compulsory,  and  the  government  pro- 
vides 27,000  elementary  schools,  about  1,500  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  and  8  universities. 

When  was  Japan  opened  to  foreign  commerce?  In 
March,  1854,  a  treaty  opening  certain  ports  for  com- 
merce was  made  by  Commodore  Perry  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  with  other  nations 
followed. 

What  is  the  primitive  religion  of  Japan/  Shin  to  ism. 
Shinto  means  u  the  way  of  the  gods."  It  has  no 
moral  code,  and  no  sacred  books,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  ancestor  and  nature  worship,  and  reverence 
for  the  imperial  family. 

What  religion  was  early  brought  into  Japan  /  Bud- 
dhism, in  which  salvation  is  obtained  through  self- 
denial  and  discipline.  It  believes  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  Its  buddhas  are  men  who  have 
reached  perfect  holiness  after  toiling  through  endless 
ages  and  countless  existences.  The  heaven  it  offers 
is  a  loss  of  personal  identity  and  practical  annihila- 
tion. 

What  other  religions  are  beliet*ed  in  by  the  jxoplef 
"  Confucianism,"  which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  morals 
and  politics,  and  has  been  called  ((a  pantheistic 
medley  ;"  and  "Tenrikyo"  (Doctrine  of  the  Heav- 
enly Reason),  which  originated  in  Japan  early  in  the 
present  century,  adopting  some  of  the  teachings  of 
both  Shintoists  and  Buddhists  and  believes  in  faith 
healing.  Its  worship  consists  in  prayer  and  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  by  music  and  dancing. 

When  w<ts  Christianity  introduced  into  Japan/  In 
1549,  by  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  priests  under  the 
leadership  of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  but  they  were  ban- 
ished in  1587. 

When  teas  Protestantism  introduced  into  Japan  /  In 
1859.  Rev.  John  Liggins  arrived  in  Nagasaki  May  2, 
1859,  and  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams  the  next  month,  having 
been  appointed  missionaries  to  Japan  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  They  had  both  been 
missionaries  in  China.  Mr.  Williams  was  conse- 
crated Missionary  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan  Octo- 
ber 3, 1866. 

What  other  Churches  sent  missionaries  the  same  year/ 
The  Presbyterian  Church  sent  Rev.  James  C.  Hep- 
burn and  wife,  who  arrived  October  18.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  sent  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and  D.  B. 
Simmons,  M.D.,  who  arrived  November  1,  and  Rev. 
Guido  F.  Verbeck,  who  arrived  November  7,  and  all 
three  were  joined  by  their  wives  from  Shanghai  De- 
cember 29. 

How  many  were  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Missions  be- 
tween 1859  and  1872  ?  Ten  persons.  Yano  Riu,  bap- 
tized in  October,  1864,  by  Rev.  James  H.  Ballagb ; 
Murato  Wakasa-no-Kaml  and  his  brother  Ayaba, 
baptized  by  Dr.  Verbeck  May  20,  1866 ;  Shiomura  of 
Hiogo,  baptized  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams  in  1886 ; 
Awadzu  Komli,  baptized  -by  Mr.  Ballagh  in  May, 
1868;  Shlmidzu,  a  young  Buddhist  priest,  baptized 
by  Dr.  Verbeck  in  December,  1868 ;  three  persons — 
Ogawa  Toshiyasu,  Suzuki  Kojiro,  and  an  old  lady, 


Japanese  Ten  Commandments. 
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baptized  by  Rev.  David  Thompson  in  February, 
1809 ;  Nimura,  baptized  by  Mr.  Ensor  in  1869. 

When  was  the  first  Protestant  Church  organized  in 
Japan  ?  On  March  10,  1872,  in  Yokohama,  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Baliagh.  It  was  composed  of  nine  young  men 
baptized  that  day,  and  Ogawa  and  Nimura,  who 
had  previously  been  baptized.  Mr.  Ogawa  was  made 
elder  and  Mr.  Nimura  deacon. 

What  progrr**  has  been  made  since  that  day  in  the 
Protestant  Jftssions?  In  1873  there  were  125  church 
members;  in  1876,  1,004;  in  1882,  4,987;  in  1887, 
19,825;  in  December,  1898,  40,981.  There  were  also 
in  Japan  in  December,  1898,  423  organized  churches, 
203  married  male  missionaries,  29  unmarried  male 
missionaries,  257  unmarried  female  missionaries— a 
total  of  692  missionaries. 

What  is  the  membersfiip  of  the  other  Christian 
Churches  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  reports  53,427 
adherents,  and  the  Greek  Church  24,531  members. 

What  is  the  report  of  the  Methodist  l.piseoj)al  Mi&nions 
in  Japan  ?    See  pages  56-59. 


Japanese  Ten  Commandments. 

1.  Be  loyal  to  the  Sovereign,  filial  to  parents,  and 
reverence  Divine  Beings. 

2.  Respect  the  Imperial  Family  and  love  your 
country. 

3.  Observe  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  strive  to 
promote  the  national  interests. 

4.  Study  hard  in  the  pursuance  of  knowledge,  and 
be  mindful  of  health. 

5.  Devote  the  best  efforts  to  your  profession  or 
avocation. 

6.  Make  a  peaceful  home  and  love  your  neigh- 
bors. 

7.  Be  faithful  and  benevolent. 

8.  Take  care  not  to  injure  others'  interests.  Prac- 
tice charity. 

9.  Do  not  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  drinking  and 
debauchery.    Make  not  unjust  gains. 

10.  As  to  religion,  you  may  believe  in  any  you 
choose,  but  be  careful  to  avoid  one  that  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  your  country. 


Imitation  Japanese. 

[To  be  recited  by  a  little  girl  in  an  easily  impro- 
vised costume  of  shawls  and  sashes  arranged  like 
the  dresses  seen  in  Japanese  pictures,  having  her 
hair  done  very  high,  and  carrying  a  Japanese  fan 
and  a  paper  umbrella.] 

If  I'd  been  born  across  the  seas, 
In  a  little  house  of  clean  bamboo 
Among  the  flowering  cherry  trees ; 
If  I'd  been  fed  on  fish  and  rice, 
The  queerest  nuts  that  ever  grew, 
And  all  the  different  sorts  of  teas ; 
If  I'd  been  drawn  in  jin-riki-shas, 
And  never  seen  the  railroad  cars, 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't  seem  so  nice 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

But  ••  Mary  Jane  "  does  sound  so  plain 
Compared  with  "Neo  Ina  Tan," 
And  such  a  place  as  "  Jones's  Creek  " 
(That's  where  I  live  and  must  remain) 
Could  nbt  be  found  in  all  Japan. 


Instead  of  "Pike's"  or  "Skinner's  Peak," 
Of  "Fuji-yama  "  there  they  speak— 
The  sacred  mountain  by  the  seas. 
How  elegant  geographies 
Must  be  in  Japanese. 

We  have  such  very  common  things, 
Like  pigs  in  pens  and  coops  of  hens, 
And  corner  stores  that  smell  of  cheese, 
While  they  have  storks  with  spreading  wings 
That  live  among  the  reedy  fens; 
Their  girls  have  paper  parasols, 
♦  And  painted  fans  as  well  as  dolls; 
They  wade  in  flowers  to  their  knees 
And  live  a  life  of  joyous  ease— 
The  happy  Japanese. 

Yet  mamma  wouldn't  be  the  same 
With  beady  eyes  and  funny  name. 
And  might  not  care  so  much  for  me, 
And— come  to  think— they  never  can 
Have  any  Christmas  in  Japan ! 
They  worship  curiosities. 
Great  metal  idols,  made  by  man 
About  the  time  the  world  began. 
So,  on  the  whole,  I'd  rather  be 
A  little,  plain  American; 
An  imitation,  if  you  please, 
Not  truly  Japanese. 

—  Clara  O.  Dolliver. 


What  Would  You  Do? 

Now,  if  you  should  visit  a  Japanese  home, 

Where  there  isn't  a  sofa  or  chair, 
And  your  hostess  should  say,  "Take  a  seat,  sir,  I 
pray," 
Now  where  would  you  sit  ?  tell  me  where. 
And  should  they  persuade  you  to  stay  there  and 

dine, 
*  Where  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  unknown, 
Do  you  think  that  you  could  eat  with  chopsticks  of 
wood? 
And  how  might  you  pick  up  a  bone? 
And  then,  should  they  take  you  a  Japanese  drive, 

In  a  neat  little  "rickshaw"  of  blue, 
And  you  found,  in  Japan,  that  your  horse  was  a 
man, 
Now,  what  do  you  think  you  would  do? 

— Independent. 


Fox  Worship  in  Japan. 

ONE  lovely  afternoon  after  dinner  we  had  kurumas^ 
and  went  to  see  the  famous  gardens  a  couple  of 
miles  out  of  Kumamoto.  On  our  way  we  stopped 
to  see  a  "  Fox  Temple." 

I  daresay  you  have  heard  the  fox  is  worshiped 
in  Japan.  People  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
foxes,  especially  women.  I  believe  it  is  really  a 
form  of  hysteria.  After  going  through  a  great  many 
torii  (arches)— at  least  a  hundred  I  should  think — 
each  one  erected  by  people  who  have  been  cured,  we 
came  to  a  little  house  where  three  old  priests  lived. 
These  men  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  produce 
cures  by  incantations,  charms,  etc.,  and  people  pos- 
sessed are  brought  to  them.  The  avenue  of  torii 
went  into  a  wood,  and  we  soon  came  to  a  shrine 
where  the  prayers  and  offerings  are  offered.  Be- 
sides the  people  who  are  possessed  and  their  rela- 
tives, farmers  also  come  in  great  numbers  to  beg  the 
foxes  not  to  eat  their  corn,  and  to  propitiate  them  by 
their  offerings.  A  priest  there  told  us  2,000  came 
every  month. 
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A  Shinto  Shrine. 


The  avenue  of  torii  went  on  into  the  wood,  and 
following  it  we  came  to  two  fox-holes;  these  had 
pretty  little  torii  erected  at  their  mouths  for  the 
foxes  to  go  through,  and  food  and  cakes  were  placed 
Inside  for  the  foxes  to  eat.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
such  things  unless  you  see  them. — Mi**  Freeth,  in 
Jfi&si-mary  Gleaner. 


A  Shinto  Shrine. 

ON  a  sunny  June  morning  we  started  from  the 
hotel  at  Nikko,  in  Japan,  to  visit  the  famous 
mausoleum  of  Ieyasu,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Shogun  rulers  who  held  sway  in  Japan  from  1603  till 
the  revolution  of  1868.  Up  the  beautiful  grassy 
slopes  of  Nikko  we  took  our  way  by  broad,  stone- 
flagged  paths,  amid  the  majestic  cryptomerias  for 
which  this  region  is  so  famed.  On  all  sides  glitter- 
ing cascades  rushed  and  bounded  to  the  river  below, 
itself  a  continuous  eddying  waterfall,  as  charming  a 
sound  as  it  was  a  lovely  spectacle ;  and  when,  look- 
ing back  from  a  resting-point  in  our  ascent,  we  saw 
the  celebrated  red  lacquer  bridge  (sacred  to  the 
Mikado's  use)  brilliant  with  sunshine,  spanning  the 
foaming  current  amid  the  magnificent  fir  forest,  the 
scene  was  one  of  well-nigh  unsurpassable  beauty. 

The  temple  buildings  and  courts  which  form  the 
gorgeous  adjuncts  to  the  Shogun 's  tomb,  and  which 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Shintoists  in  the  recent 
revival  of  their  ancient  cult,  were  the  first  objects  of 
our  pilgrimage.  The  entrance  is  by  a  beautiful  two- 
storied  gateway,  disfigured,  however,  by  the  gro- 
tesque and  grinning  images  which  occupy  its  side 
niches.  Its  supporting  columns  are  decorated  with 
a  curious  geometrical  design,  which  on  one  pillar  is 
turned  upside  down  lest  the  flawless  perfection  of 
the  pillar  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  heaven.  The 
44  evil-averting  "  pillar  this  is  called.  At  the  temple 
doorway  we  had  to  take  off  our  boots  instead  of 
merely  covering  them  with  blue  wrappers  as  usual. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  richly  decorated 
with  gilding,  panelings  of  exquisitely  carved  eagles, 
phoenixes,  chrysanthemums.  The  ceilings  were 
adorned  with  gold  dragons  on  a  deep  blue  ground. 

Incongruous  seemed  the  transition  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  solid  grandeur  and  artistic  beauty 
to  the  Shinto  ceremony  which  now  took  place.  A 
shaven  priest,  in  a  loose  garb  of  purple  barege  over 
white  linen,  and  a  high  black  headpiece,  squatted 
on  the  temple  floor,  droning  away  from  a  printed 
book  with  frequent  prostrations,  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  gong  beating. 

A  strange  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  a  middle- 
aged  priestess,  attired  in  a  white  tunic,  embroidered 
in  bright  green,  and  a  scarlet  skirt,  wearing  on  her 
head  a  square  of  stiff  white  muslin,  such  as  one  sees 
among  Italian  peasantry.  At  a  pause  in  the  per- 
formance she  advanced  with  measured  steps  to  the 
altar,  and  thence  removed  two  sticks  covered 
respectively  with  hanging  paper  strips  and  little 
bells,  and  swung  these  to  and  fro  while  she  executed 
a  slow  pa*~*eul  several  times  round  the  floor ;  and 
then,  as  if  to  complete  the  effect  of  a  street  show, 
an  attendant  acolyte  came  forward  to  collect  dona- 


tions, on  receiving  which  the  woman  priestess  pre- 
sented us  each  with  small,  round  cakes,  one  red, 
one  white,  wrapped  in  a  paper  inscribed  in  Chinese 
characters:  44The  gods  are  pleased  to  bestow  by 
imperial  appointment  an  efficacious  baptism  to  re- 
move spiritual  evils." 

We  were  also  offered  wine  poured  into  metal 
cups.  It  seemed  a  painful  parody  of  the  Christian 
communion  ;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  parody  seemed 
to  attach  to  the  whole  proceeding,  which  we  had 
some  reason  to  think  was  a  mere  pretext  for  the 
obtaining  of  tourist  gratuities,  an  impression  con- 
firmed by  a  notice  on  our  hotel  wall  that  Shinto 
music  and  dances  would  be  performed  on  Sunday 
nights  during  dinner  on  a  low  platform  outside  the 
dining-room  window. 

It  was  refreshing  to  pass  from  this  mummery  to  the 
forest-clad  hillside,  where  we  now  mounted  the  240 
great  granite  stairs  leading  to  Ieyasu's  tomb — the 
real  nucleus  of  the  sacred  premises.  The  ancient 
mausoleum,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  is  a 
single  pagoda-shaped  bronze  casting.  On  a  stone 
table  in  front  of  it  are  an  immense  stork  and  an  in- 
cense burner,  also  in  bronze.  Far  more  imposing 
appeared  to  us  this  time-worn  monument,  in  its  stern 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  natural  surroundings, 
than  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  the  temple  build- 
ings below ;  those  desecrated  by  the  noisy  falsities 
of  heathen  worship — this  hallowed  by  the  silent, 
solemn  reality  of  death. — A.  J.  Muirhead,  in  Chris- 
tian World. 


The  Giant  Buddha  of  Japan. 

BY   LAFCADIO  HEARS. 

YOU  do  not  see  the  Dai-Butsu  as  you  entre  the 
grounds  of  his  long-vanished  temple  and  pro- 
ceed along  a  paved  path  across  stretches  of  lawn  ; 
great  trees  hide  him.  But  very  suddenly,  at  a  turn, 
he  comes  into  full  view,  and  you  start !  No  matter 
how  many  photographs  of  the  colossus  you  may 
have  already  seen,  this  first  vision  of  the  reality  is 
an  astonishment.  Then  you  imagine  that  you  are 
already  too  near,  though  the  image  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards  away.  As  for  me,  I  retire  at  once  thirty 
or  forty  yards  back  to  get  a  better  view.  And  the 
jin-riki-sha  man  runs  after  me  laughing  and  gesticu- 
lating, thinking  that  I  imagine  the  image  alive  and 
am  afraid  of  it. 

But  even  were  that  shape  alive,  none  could  be 
afraid  of  it.  The  gentleness,  the  dreamy  passion- 
lessness  of  those  features,  the  immense  repose  of  the 
whole  figure,  are  full  of  beauty  and  charm.  And  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  giant  Buddha  the  greater 
this  charm  becomes.  You  look  up  into  the  solemnly 
beautiful  face,  into  the  half-closed  eyes  that  seem  to» 
watch  you  through  their  eyelids  of  bronze  as  gentle  as 
any  musume,  and  yon  feel  that  that  image  typifies  all 
that  is  tender  and  calm  in  the  soul  of  the  East.  Yet 
you  feel  also  that  only  Japanese  thought  could  have 
created  it.  Its  beauty,  its  dignity,  its  perfect  repose, 
reflect  the  higher  life  of  the  race  that  imagined  it ; 
and,  though  doubtless  inspired  by  some  Indian 
model,  as  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  various 
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symbolic  marks  reveal,  the  figure  is  Japanese,  and 
the  costume— the  wide-sleeved,  gracious,  loose-flow- 
ing robe,  open  at  the  bosom— differs  little  from  the 
ceremonial  costume  of  the  land  to-day. 

So  mighty  and  beautiful  the  work  is  that  you  will 
not,  perhaps,  have  even  noticed  the  magnificent 
lotus  plants  of  bronze,  fully  fifteen  feet  high,  planted 
before  the  figure  on  either  side  of  the  tripod,  in 
which  incense  rods  are  burning. 

Through  an  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the  enor- 
mous lotus  blossom  on  which  the  Buddha  is  seated 
you  can  enter  into  the  statue.  The  interior  contains 
a  little  shrine  of  Kwannon,  and  a  statue  of  the  priest 
Yuten,  and  a  stone  tablet  bearing  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters the  sacred  formula,  "Xamu  Amida  Buddha."  A 
ladder  enables  the  pilgrim  to  ascend  into  the  interior 
of  the  colossus  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  in  which  are 
two  little  windows  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of 
the  grounds,  while  a  priest  who  acts  as  guide  states 
the  age  of  the  statue  to  be  630  years,  and  asks  for 
some  small  contribution  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  temple  to  shelter  it  from  the  weather. 

For  this  Buddha  once  had  a  temple.  A  tidal  wave 
following  an  earthquake  swept  wulls  and  roof  away, 
but  left  the  mighty  Shaka  unmoved,  still  meditating 
upon  his  lotus. 

Most  sacred  the  statue  is  held,  and  this  is  the 
legend :  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gensel  there 
lived  in  the  province  of  Yainato  a  Buddhist  priest, 
Tokildo  Shonin,  who  had  been,  by  a  previous  birth, 
Hold  Bosatsu,  but  who  had  been  reborn  among  com- 
mon men  to  save  their  souls.  Now,  at  that  time,  in 
the  valley  of  Yamato,  Shonin,  walking  by  night, 
saw  a  wonderful  radiance,  and  going  toward  it,  found 
it  came  from  the  trunk  of  a  great  fallen  tree— a 
kusinoki,  or  camphor  tree.  A  delicious  perfume 
came  from  the  tree,  and  the  shining  of  it  was  like 
the  shining  of  the  moon.  And  by  these  signs  Shonin 
knew  that  the  wood  was  holy,  and  he  bethought  him 
that  he  should  have  the  statue  of  Kwannon  carved 
from  it.  And  he  recited  the  sutra  and  repeated  the 
Neubutsu,  praying  for  inspiration ;  and  even  while 
be  prayed  there  came  and  stood  before  him  an  aged 
man  and  an  aged  woman  ;  and  these  said  to  him : 
4*  We  know  that  your  desire  is  to  have  the  image  of 
Kwannon-Sama  carved  from  this  tree  with  the  help 
of  heaven.  Continue,  therefore,  to  pray,  and  we 
shall  carve  the  statue." 

And  Shonin  did  as  they  bade  him;  and  he  saw 
them  easily  split  the  great  trunk  in  two  equal  parts 
and  begin  to  carve  each  of  the  parts  into  a  mighty 
image.  And  he  saw  them  so  labor  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  third  day  the  work  was  done.  And  he 
saw  the  two  marvelous  statues  of  Kwannon  made 
perfect  before  him.  And  he  said  to  the  strangers 
who  had  wrought  this  wondrous  work  :  "  Tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  by  what  names  are  you  known  ?  "  Then 
the  old  man  answered :  "I  am  Kasuga  Myojin." 
And  the  woman  answered :  "I  am  called  Tcn-sho- 
ko-dal-jln  ;  1  am  the  goddess  of  the  sun."  And  as 
they  spoke  both  became  transfigured  marvelously  and 
ascended  to  heaven  and  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
Shonin. 

And  the  emperor,  hearing  of  these  happenings, 


sent  his  ambassador  to  Yaraa  to  make  offerings  and 
to  have  a  temple  built.  Also  the  great  priest  Giog 
Bosatsu  came  and  consecrated  the  images  and  dedi- 
cated the  temple  which,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
was  built.  And  one  of  the  statues  he  placed  in  the 
temple,  enshrining  it,  and  commanding  it:  "Stay 
thou  here  always  to  save  all  living  creatures."  But 
the  other  statue  he  cast  into  the  sea,  saying  to  it : 
"Go  thou  whithersoever  it  is  best  to  save  all  the 
living." 

Now  this  statue  therewith  floated  to  Kamakura. 
And  there  arriving  by  night,  it  shed  a  great  radiance 
all  about  it  as  if  there  were  sunshine  upon  the  sea  ; 
and  the  fishermen  of  Kamakura  were  awakened  by 
the  great  light,  and  they  went  out  in  boats  and 
found  the  statue  floating  and  brought  it  to  shore. 
And  the  emperor  ordered  that  a  temple  should  be 
built  for  it,  the  temple  called  Shin-haseidera,  on  the 
mountain  called  Kaiko  San,  at  Kamakura. — Herald, 


Seeking  after  God  in  Japan. 

IN  her  lesson  one  day  a  young  Japanese  came  to  the 
word  "  Creator,"  but  did  not  know  its  meaning. 
Turning  to  the  dictionary,  she  read,  "  Creator,  one 
who  creates;"  but  was  still  in  the  dark.  She  turned 
up  a  larger  dictionary  and  read:  "Creator,  one  who 
creates;  a  name  given  to  God,  who  made  all  things." 
A  startling  thought  to  her,  for  she  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  God;  and  it  filled  her  mind  by  night  and 
by  day.  She  looked  at  the  stars  and  said  "that  God 
must  have  made  all  these  stars."  The  sun  and  even 
the  trees  suggested  the  thought,  God  made  them. 
She  went  to  the  temple  and  looked  at  the  image 
of  Buddha,  and  she  said  to  herself,  '•  It  was  not 
you,  Buddha,  for  I  never  heard  you  made  any- 
thing." 

When  she  went  to  Tokyo  an  old  woman  in  the 
same  house  said  to  her:  "Tasshee,  I  am  going  to  a 
meeting;  come  with  me." 

"What  meeting!" 

"  A  meeting  to  hear  about  God." 

"  O  no,"  said  Tasshee,  "  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
gods.  I  have  a  God  of  my  own,  if  I  only  knew  w.here 
he  is." 

Tasshee,  however,  went  to  the  meeting.  The  mis- 
sionary opened  the  Bible,  and  read,  "In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Tasshee  was  startled.  "Why,"  she  said,  "this  is 
the  God  I  am  looking  for,"  and  she  became  so 
agitated  that  she  could  hardly  keep  her  seat,  and 
so  eager  was  she  to  put  the  question,  "Where  is 
He?" 

When  the  meeting  was  over  she  rushed  to  the 
missionary  and  said,  "Tell  me,  where  is  this  God 
that  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth?"  Her  desire 
was  met  by  proper  instruction.  She  came  to  the 
next  meeting  and  heard,  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

Here  again  Tasshee  was  startled.  A  God  of  love ! 
Her  gods  were  gods  of  hate,  of  revenge,  of  anger. 
This  God  gave  his  Son.    All  the  gods  she  had  ever 
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Two  Ways  of  Giving. 


heard  of  never  gave  anything;  the  people  had  to  give 
them  offerings. 

This  thirsting  soul  received  the  water  of  life.  Tas- 
shee  is  now  a  Christian  teacher,  dispensing  the  water 
of  life  to  others,  telling  them  of  a  God  who  spared 
not  his  own  8on,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all. — Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Two  Ways  of  Giving. 

**  A  ND  so,"  said  Uncle  Bez,  yesterday,  to  the 
J\  bright  little  miss  who  is  the  president  of  the 
band  of  Willing  Workers,  "  you  want  me  to  buy  two 
tickets  to  the  social  and  oyster  supper  you  are  going 
to  give  next  week  ;  and  you  are  going  to  get  a  new 
carpet  for  the  pulpit  with  the  money  you  ma<te; 
and  you  think  it  is  a  very  worthy  cause,  and  you 
are  sure  that  everybody  is  going  to  buy  a  ticket  ? 

"  Well,  now,  1  think  if  the  pulpit  needs  a  new  car- 
pet, we  ought  to  buy  it — some  of  us  men — without 
making  you  run  all  about  town  coaxing  the  money 
out  of  our  pockets  with  the  promise  of  an  oyster 
supper.    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

"  Do  you  remember  when  King  Joash  decided  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  sons  of 
Athaliah  had  broken  it  down  and  carried  away  the 
vessels  ?  If  I  remember  right,  Joash  didn't  call  to- 
gether the  young  people's  society  and  ask  them  to 
give  a  lawn  fete  or  an  oyster  supper  at  Jerusalem. 
He  didn't  propose  a  series  of  '  sacred  concerts.'  He 
didn't  say  anything  about  having  the  young  men 
give  a  minstrel  show,  or  the  young  ladies  a  fair. 

"He  didn't  propose  any  schemes,  or  any  patent 
plan  of  any  kind ;  he  just  announced  that  he  was 
minded  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  asked 
the  people  to  contribute.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
people  rejoiced,  and  brought  their  money  and  cast 
it  into  the  chest  that  the  king  had  placed  at  the  tem- 
ple door. 

"  Tou  may  remember  that  Joash' s  first  plan  was  to 
have  the  priests  collect  the  money.  But  somehow  or 
other  that  plan  didn't  work.  The  priests  went  out, 
but  no  money  came  back.  I  think  the  reason  is  that 
men  and  women  don't  like  to  be  dunned  for  what 
they  owe  the  Lord,  any  more  than  they  like  to  be 
dunned  by  anybody  else.  You've  heard  that  *  God 
loves  a  cheerful  giver ; '  well,  men  and  women  en- 
joy being  cheerful  givers. 

"O,  but  you  say  that  if  you  give  a  social  or  an 
oyster  supper  or  a  lawn  fete,  you  interest  a  good 
many  outsiders  and  get  them  to  buy  tickets,  and  so 
help  along  the  Lord's  cause. 

"  Now,  what  would  you  have  thought  of  Joash  if 
he  had  told  his  people  to  ask  the  heathen  nations 
round  about  Judah  to  contribute  to  rebuilding  the 
temple  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  rather 
a  cheeky  thing  to  do,  looking  at  it  from  man's  point  of 
view  ;  and  looking  at  it  from  God's  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Almighty  cannot  take  any  great 
pleasure  in  a  house  built  by  worldly  people,  or  in  a 
carpet  purchased  with  the  profits  of  an  oyster  sup- 
per. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  every 
Christian  to  give  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  Lord's  house; 


and  don't  you  see  that  when  you  give  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  supper  or  an  entertainment  that  you  are 
not  giving  to  the  Lord  at  all?  No,  you're  not. 
You're  giving  for  your  own  pleasure,  to  gratify  your 
own  appetite,  or  your  own  love  of  amusement. 

"  Everything  in  the  Lord's  house  ought  to  be  given 
with  consecration ;  but  what  you  do  is  to  give  an 
oyster  supper  or  an  ice  cream  festival,  and  then, 
after  we  have  all  eaten  our  fill,  turn  around  and  give 
the  leavings  to  the  Lord,  just  as  you  do  to  the  dog  in 
the  back  yard.  That's  it.  It's  what's  left,  after  you 
pay  the  expenses  of  your  own  good  time,  that  goes 
to  the  Lord ;  now,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  believe  the  Lord 
likes  that  kind  of  giving. 

"  And,  then,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  matter,  I  don't  think  it  is  very  good  business 
policy.  You  remember  the  old  story  about  the  lark 
that  had  her  nest  in  the  farmer's  wheat  field  ;  as  long 
as  the  farmer  depended  upon  his  neighbors  to  come 
and  cut  his  grain  she  rested  in  perfect  security ;  but 
when  the  farmer  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  work 
and  cut  his  grain  himself  she  knew  that  the  time  for 
moving  had  come — the  work  would  be  done  then, 
sure. 

"So  I  think,  instead  of  depending  on  outsiders 
to  buy  tickets  and  come  to  festivals  and  have  a  good 
time,  and  leave  a  few  left-over  for  us  to  offer  to  the 
Lord,  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  plan  for  some  of  ns 
to  pitch  inand  do  the  Lord's  work  ourselves.  That's 
what  the  Lord  expects  of  us,  I  am  sure. 

"  *  But  what  would  become  of  your  Willing  Work- 
ers ? '  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  besides  *  working  the  public'  Col- 
lecting money  for  the  Lord  is  only  a  small  part  of  his 
work.  There  are  God's  poor  to  be  comforted ;  there 
are  thousands  of  children  to  be  looked  after  and 
shown  the  way  to  God's  house  ;  there  are  the  hungry 
to  feed,  the  naked  to  clothe,  the  sorrowful  to  com- 
fort. O,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  some  of  it 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  giving  oyster  sup- 
pers. 

" 4  But  it  isn't  easy  to  get  people  to  give  outright 
and  of  their  own  free  will? '  Maybe  not ;  but  don't 
you  think  that  maybe  because  we  have  been  hiring 
them  to  give  for  so  long  a  time  we  have  spoiled  them? 
You  know  if  a  child  is  hired  to  be  good,  it  soon 
learns  to  be  naughty  just  for  spite,  if  you  don't  get 
it  something  for  being  good.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
have  been  bribing  people  with  oyster  suppers  too 
long.  But  I  don't  know  a  better  time  than  right  now 
to  stop,  and  let  the  people  cast  their  gifts  into  the 
Lord's  chest  and  rejoice  in  the  giving.    Do  you?** 

r.  Murray,  in  Rani's  Horn. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Kingdom  of  Light !  whose  morning  star 

To  Bethlehem's  manger  led  the  way, 
Not  yet  upon  our  longing  eyes 

Shines  the  full  splendor  of  the  day. 
Yet  still  across  the  centuries  falls, 

Solemn  and  sweet,  our  Lord's  command  ; 
And  still  with  steadfast  faith  we  cry, 

u  Lo,  the  glad  kingdom  is  at  hand  ! " 
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History. 

1  *  rpHE  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  of 
J-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America91  was  organized  in  New  York  city 
April  5,  1819.  In  1820  "and  Bible "  and 
"  in  America "  were  omitted  from  the  title 
by  the  General  Conference. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  as  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1820  was  as 
follows : 

Article  1. — This  association  shall  be  denominated 
"The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the 
several  Annual  Conferences  more  effectually  to 
extend  their  missionary  labors  throughout  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Article  2.— The  business  of  this  Society  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  President,  thirteen  Vice  Presidents, 
Clerk,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  thirty-two  Managers,  all  of  whom 
shall  \>e  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  President,  first  two  Vice  Presidents, 
Clerk,  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  the  thirty-two 
Managers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  annually ; 
and  each  Annual  Conference  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  one  Vice  President  from  its  own 
body. 

Article  3. — Thirteen  members  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  twenty-five  at 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  4.— The  Board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  by-laws  for  regulating  its  own  proceedings, 
All  up  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year, 
and  shall  present  a  statement  of  its  transactions 
and  funds  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting ;  and 
also  lay  before  the  General  Conference  a  report  of  its 
transactions  for  the  four  preceding  years,  and  the 
state  of  its  funds. 

Article  5. — Ordained  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churc^,  whether  traveling  or  local,  being 
members  of  the  8ociety  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
all  meetings  of  the  Board. 

#  Article  0.— The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have 
authority,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
and  requisite,  to  procure  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
distribution,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  judge  most 
advisable,  provided  they  shall  not  at  any  time  apply 
to  this  object  more  than  one  third  of  the  amount  of 
the  funds  received  for  the  current  year. 

Article  7. — Each   subscriber   paying  two  dollars 
annually  shall  be  a  member;  and  the  payment  of 
,  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  a  mem- 
ber for  life. 

Article  8.— Auxiliary  Societies,  embracing  the 
same  objects  with  this,  shall,  if  they  request  it,  be 
supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  cost ;  pro- 
Tided  the  same  shall  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
third  the  moneys  received  from  such  Auxiliary  So- 


cieties, and  that  after  supplying  their  own  districts 
with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  they  shall  agree  to 
place  their  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Society. 

Article  9. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  April. 

Article  10.— The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Clerk, 
Secretaries,  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Article  11. — At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of 
the  Board,  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice 
President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Vice  Presidents,  such  member  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  meeting  for  that  purpose, 
shall  preside. 

Article  12.— The  minutes  of  each  meeting  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Article  13.— The  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  give 
information  to  the  Superintendents  annually,  or 
oftener  if  the  Managers  judge  it  expedient,  of  the 
state  of  the  funds,  and  of  the  amount  for  which 
drafts  may  be  made  thereon,  for  the  missionary 
purposes  contemplated  by  this  Constitution  ;  agree- 
ably to  which  information  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  authority  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
same,  and  to  pay  over  the  amount  to  the  missionary 
or  missionaries  appointed  by  them,  either  wholly  at 
once,  or  by  installments,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendents;  provided  the  drafts  of  all  the 
Superintendents  together  shall  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  sum  thus  authorized  to  be  drawn  for,  and 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  any  mission- 
ary or  missionaries,  shall  always  be  regulated  by  the 
rules  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established 
for  the  support  of  other  itinerant  ministers  and 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
provided,  also,  that  the  appropriations  and  payments 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Superintendents  under 
this  article  shall  be  communicated  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  in- 
sertion in  their  annual  report. 

Article  14.— This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered 
but  by  the  General  Conference,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  1853  the  Constitution  was  amended  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  Managers 
should  consist  of  not  over  thirty-two  clerical 
and  not  less  than  thirty- two  lay  members,  to 
be  elected  annually. 

In  1876  the  General  Conference  for  the  first 
time  elected  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
this  has  been  the  rule  ever  since.  The  Man- 
agers consist  of  the  bishops  ex  officio,  32 
preachers,  and  32  laymen.  The  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  are  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  but  have  no  vote  in  the  Board. 
The  Managers  meet  regularly  once  a  month 
and  serve  without  pay. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  meets 
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onoe  a  year  to  make  appropriations  for  all 
the  missions  for  the  ensuing  year.  From 
1844  until  1872  the  bishops  appointed  several 
men,  called  the  "  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee," who  met  with  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  made  the  appropri- 
ations. Since  1872  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  has  consisted  of  the  representa- 
tives of  General  Conference  districts  elected 
by  the  General  Conference,  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  the  bishops,  secretaries,  and 
treasurers. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  now 
consists  of  14  representatives  of  the  districts, 
14  representatives  of  the  Board,  17  bishops, 
3  missionary  bishops,  3  corresponding  sec- 
retaries, 1  recording  secretary,  2  treasurers. 
Total,  54. 


Board  of  Managers  during  1899. 

REV.  JAMES  O.  WILSON,  D.D.,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  January 
17.  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Archer,  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  thirty- three  years,  died  May  8. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  seven  years,  died  May  5. 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Kelly  and  Rev.  George  P. 
Eckman,  Ph.D.,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Board  May  16.  Bishop  J.  P.  New- 
man, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  died  July  5.  Rev.  D. 
R.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  twelve  years,  died  August  17.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Knight,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
resigned  September  19.  Mr.  John  D.  Slay- 
back,  a  member  of  the  Board,  resigned 
October  17.  Rev.  J.  B.  Faulks,  Mr.  Willis 
MacDonald,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Stitt  were 
elected  members  of  the  Board  October  17. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Board  will  be  found  ! 
In  the  monthly  issues  of  this  magazine  for 
1899.    In  addition  to  the  usual  business  the 
following  important  action  was  taken : 

On  January  17  the  Board  adopted  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress  urging  that  hereafter  the 
government  make  no  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation in  any  sectarian  school ;  that  the  free 
common  school  system  be  organized  among 
the  Indians ;  that  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of 
Utah,  be  not  admitted  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Utah. 

On  March  21  Secretary  Leonard  presented 
and  read  the  report  of  the  visit  made  by 
Bishop  Ninde  and  himself  to  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico.    The  portion  referring  to  Cuba 


was  referred  to  the  General  Missionary 
Committee;  the  portion  relating  to  Puerto 
Rico  was  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
Bishop  Thoburn's  plan  for  obtaining  rein- 
forcements was  approved,  which  provides  for 
twelve  single  young  men,  two  for  each  of  the 
Southern  Asia  Conferences,  to  serve  for  four 
years  as  a  period  of  testing,  pledging  them- 
selves to  remain  single  during  that  time, 
each  to  receive  not  over  $300,  to  be  paid  on 
the  field,  with  the  understanding  that  if  ac- 
cepted at  the  close  of  the  time,  they  will  then 
be  recognized  as  regular  missionaries. 

On  April  18  the  Board  recommended  the 
opening  of  missions  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable, 
and  an  appeal  be  made  for  special  contribu- 
tions for  Puerto  Rico. 

On  June  20  the  Board  authorized  an  ap- 
peal for  a  share  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  for  educational  and  hospital  work 
in  our  foreign  mission  fields  of  at  least 
$2,000,000. 


Officers  of  the  Society  and  Board. 

President. 
BISHOP  8TEPHEN  M.  MERKLLL. 
Vice  Presidents. 
Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowleb,  . 


II.  W.  Warren, 
C.  D.  Foss, 

J.  F.  Ht'RST, 

W.  X.  Ninde, 
J.  N.  Walden, 
W.  F.  Mallalieu, 
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J.  H.  Vincent, 
J.  N.  FitzGebaxd, 
I.  W.  Joyce, 
D.  A.  Goodsell, 
C.  C.  McCabe, 
Eakl  Cranston. 


Enoch  L.  Fancher,  George  G.  Reynolds, 
James  II.  Taft,  John  8.  McLean, 

George  J.  Ferry,      James  F.  Rusling, 
John  French,  James  M.  Buckley, 

James  M.  King,         Aaron  E.  Sanford. 

Elected.  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

1888.  Adna  B.  Leonard,      1  „^_M-A.    . 

1896.  Abraham  J.  Palmer,  |.  150  Fifth  Ayenne,  New 

1896.  William  T.  Smith,      j  York  city- 

Recording  Secretary. 

1888.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  city. 

Treasurer. 

1896.  Homer  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

city. 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

1896.  Lewis  Cirts,  230  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Board  of  Managers,  January  1900. 

Bishops. 

Elected.  Managers  er  officio. 

1872.  Thomas  Bowman,  66  North  Walnut  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.  J, 


Board  of  Managers,  January \  1900. 
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Elected. 

1872.  Randolph  8.  Foster,  42  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Rox- 

bury,  Mass. 

1872.  Stephen  M.  Merrill,  57  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1872.  Edward  G.  Andrews,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

1880.  Henry  W.  Warren,  University  Park,  Colo. 

1880.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  2043  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 

1880.  John    F.    Hurst,    1207   Connecticut   Avenue,  » 
Washington,  D.  C:  ■ 

1884.  William  X.  Ninde,  50  Ledyard  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1884.  John  M.  Walden,  220  West  Fourth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

1884.  Wfflard  F.  Malialieu,  42  Grove  Street,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

1884.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  455  Franklin  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

1888.  John  H.  Vincent,  Topeka,  Kan. 

1888.  James  N.  FitzGerald,  1505  Locust  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

1888.  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  1115  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

1888.  Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1806.  Charles  C.  McCabe,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

1806.  Earl  Cranston,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ministers. 
1870.  Aaron  K.  Sanford,  68  Park  St.,  New  York  city. 
1876.  James  M.  Buckley,  150  Fifth  Avenue,   New 

York  city. 
1880.  Jacob  B.  Graw,  Millville,  N.  J. 
1880.  James  M.  King,  1020  Arch  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1880.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  Drew  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 
1882.  Samuel  F.  Upham,  Drew  Seminary,  Madison, 

N.J. 
1888.  Thomas  H.  Burch,  100  West  190th  Street,  New 

York  city. 
1884.  Andrew  Longacre,  31  East  60th  8treet,  New 

York  city. 
1884.  John  F.  Goucher,  2300  St.  Paul  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
1884.  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
1884.  Charles  8.  Harrower,  245  West  104th  Street, 

New  York  city. 

1887.  Henry  A.  Monroe,  1310  Parrish  Street,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

1888.  Benjamin  M.  Adams,  Bethel,  Conn. 

1800.  Homer  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  city. 
1802.  George  Abele,  1717  Bank  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
1802.  Charles  R.  Barnes,  Washington,  N.  J. 
1802.  8amuel  P.  Hammond,  13  Washington  Street, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
1802.  Stephen  O.  Benton,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

1805.  Ezra  S.  Tipple,   1081    Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  city. 

1806.  Herbert  Welch,  Middletown,  Conn. 

1806.  Samuel  W.  Thomas,  1513  Centennial  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1806.  Samuel  W.  Gehrett,  3418  North  10th  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1806.  George  P.  Mains,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

1807.  F.  Mason  North,  150 Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  city. 
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Elected 
808.  Alexander    H.    Tuttle,    1113    Broad    Street, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

808.  William  V.  Kelley,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

808.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

808   William  F.  Anderson,  Sing  Sing,  N.  \. 

808.  Charles  S.  Wing,  20  Seventh  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

800.  James  O.  Wilson,  120  West  76th  Street,  New 
York  city. 

800.  George  P.  Eckman,  550  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

800.  James  B.  Fanlks,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Laymen. 
840.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  141  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  city. 
852.  James  H.  Taft,  480  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
858.  John    S.  McLean,  402   Hudson  Street,  New 

York  city. 
860.  John  French,  460  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
866.  George  J.  Ferry,  21  West  Fourth  Street,  New 

York  city. 

860.  George G.  Reynolds,  16 Court  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
876.  Lemuel  Skidmore,  44  Pine  St.,  New  York  city. 
880.  Anderson  Fowler,  60  East  68th  Street,  New 

York  city. 
880.  Ezra  B.  Tuttle,  40  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
880.  Charles  Scott,  1520  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
880.  Alden  Speare,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

883.  Peter  A.Welch,  122  West  123d  St.,New  York  city. 

884.  Wm.  H.  Falconer,  100  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

York  city. 

887.  William   Hoyt,   772    Madison    Avenue,    New 

York  city. 

888.  J.  Milton  Cornell,  20  East  37th  Street,  New 
York  city 

888.  Richard  Grant,  23   Arlington    Avenue,   East 

Orange,  N.  J. 
888.  Alex.  H.  DeHaven,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  city. 
880.  Chester  C.  Corbin,  Webster,  Mass. 

800.  Edward  L.  Dobbins,  752  Broad  St.,Newark,  N.J. 

801.  James  F.  Rusling,  224  East  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

802.  John  E.  Andrus,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
802.  Henry  K.  Carroll,  05  Westervelt  Avenue,  Plain- 

fleld,  N.  J. 
804.  John  S.  Huyler,  64  Irving  Place,  New  York 

city. 
804.  John  Beattie,  245  West  46th  St.,  New  York  city. 
806.  Richard  W.  P.  Goff,  230  South  Second  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

806.  Archer  Brown,  80  Munn  Ave.  ,East  Orange,  N.  J. 

807.  Summerfield  Baldwin,  1006  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

808.  George  C.  Batcheller,  237  West  72d  Street, 
New  York  city. 

808.  John  R.  Curran,400  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  N.J. 
800.  Richard  1}.  Kelly,  237  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
800.  Willis  MacDonald,  130a  South  Oxford  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1800.  Wm.  J.  Slitt,  746  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
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I.— FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
DIVISION  1.— Europe,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Africa. 

1.  Germany:  (1.)  North  Germany:  For  the  work,  of  which 

$200  is  for  new  work  in  Austria... $14,198 

For  interest  on  Berlin  debt 600 

For  debts — grant  in  aid 900 

$15,693 

(2.)  South  Germany  :  For  the  work 19,782 

For  debts— grant  in  aid 498 

$20,225 

(3. )  For  Marti n  Mission  I nst itute 1 ,000 

$86,918 

2.  Switzerland :  For  the  work $6,600 

For  church  debts — grant  in  aid 790 

7,890 

3.  Norway  :  For  the  work $11,987 

For  school  at  Christiunia,  at  disposal  of  the  Board 500 

12,487 

4.  Sweden:  For  the  work $15,156 

For  school  at  Upsala. 1,280 

16,486 

5.  Denmark:  Forthework $6,600 

For  debt  on  Copenhagen  church,  at  disposal  of  the  Board. . .  890 

7,490 

6.  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  :  For  the  work 5,200 

7.  Bulgaria  :  For  the  work,  to  be  administered  by  the  bishop  in  charge.  8,868 

8.  Italy :  For  all  purposes 41,122 

To  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board. 

9.  South  America:  (1.)  South  America  Conference  :  For  the 

work,  to  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  with 

the  approval  of  the  Board $46,884 

(2.)  Western  South  America  Mission  Conference  : 
(a.)  Chili,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop 
presiding,  and  the  approval  of  the  Board. . . .     20,000 

(A.)  Peru :  For  the  work 9,958 

With  the  same  condition  as  Chili.  — —        76,887 

10*  Mexico :  For  all  purposes,  to  be  redistributed  by   the   Board  of 

Mauagers 49,742 

11.  Africa:  (1.)  Liberia  Conference:  To  be  administered  by 

Bishop  Hartzell,  with    the    approval  of  the 

Board $9,855 

(2.)  Congo  Mission  Conference:  To  bo  adminis- 
tered by  Bishop  Hartzell,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board 15,013 

24,868 

DIVISION  2.— Eastern  Asia. 

1.  China :  (1.)  Foochow  :  For  the  work  as  it  is $21,589 

(2.)  Hinohua 6,868 

3.)  Central  China  :  For  the  work  as  it  is 85,106 

4.)  North  China:    (from  which  $1,000  due    An- 
nuity Fund  for  interest  is  to  be  taken) 42,269 

(5.)  West  China  :  For  the  work  as  it  is 18,544 

119,876 

The  redistribution  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

2.  Japan  :  (1.)  Japan  Conference:  For  the  work,  of  which  not 

more  than  $6,000  shall  be  for  native  evangelistic 
work,  to  be  distributed  by  the  presiding  elders, 
with  approval  of  the  bishop  in  charge^the  re- 
maining sum  to  be  distributed  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop 

in  charge $87,248 

(2.)  South  Japan  Mission  Conference:  Of  which 
not  more  than  $2,500  shall  be  for  native  evan- 
gelistic work,  all  conditions  the  same  as  in  the 
Japan  Conference 12,491 

49,789 

3.  Korea :  For  the  work,  to  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committee 

of  the  Mission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  the 

bishop  in  charge \ 16,911 
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DIVISION  3.— Southern  Asia. 

!•  India :  (1.)  North  India  :  For  the  work $57,156 

(2. )  Northwest  India  :   For  the  work 26, H12 

(8.)  South  India  :  for  the  work 20,694 

(4.1  Bombay:  For  the  work 23,164 

(5.)  Bengal- Burma  :  For  the  work <, 16,615 

$144,241 

To  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committees  of  the  Conferences 
and  Bishop  Thoburn. 

2.  Malaysia  :  For  the  work 10,500 

For  the  Philippine  Islands 2,000 

To  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  Bishop  Thoburn. 

Total  for  Foreign  Missions $629,625 
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II.-MISSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATE3. 


DIVISION   1. 

Class  No.  1. 

Conferences  North  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River  : 


Detroit 

East  Maine 

Maine 

Michigan. 

New  Hampshire 

Northern  New  York  (at  dis- 
posal of  presiding:  bishop). 

Bock  River  (for  Deaf-mute 
Mission,  $400  of  which  is 
available  at  onoe) 

Troy 

Vermont 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 


$4,804 
1,725 
1,282 
8,550 
1,400 

1,050 


600 
1,200 
1,400 
4,000 

800 
3,500 


Total $24,761 

Class  No.  2. 

Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
and  States  North  of  them,  includ- 
ing Black  Hills  and  Oklahoma  Con- 
ferences: 

Black  Hills $4,258 

Dakota   (of  which    $200  is 

available  at  once) 8,870 

Des  Moines  (of  which  $100 
shall  be  for  Valley  Junc- 
tion, available  at  once) ....       1,210 

Kansas 1,182 

Minnesota 8,400 

Nebraska 2,118 

North  Dakota 8,600 

North  Nebraska 4,927 

Northern  Minnesota  (of  which 
$500  is  for  Duluth  District, 
available  at  once,  at  dis- 
posal of  resident  bishop). .       5,500 

Northwest  Iowa. 8,450 

Northwest  Kansas  (of  which 
$150  Is  available  at  once 

for  Oberlln  Charge) 6,750 

Northwest  Nebraska 8,450 

Oklahoma. 14,388 

Sooth  Kansas. 1,879 

Southwest  Kansas. 5,715 

West  Nebraska  (of  which  $80 
shall  be  available  at  once).      6,500 

Total $81,697 

Class  No.  3* 

Wobk  in  tbb  Mountain  Region  : 

Arizona  (of  which  $200  is  for 
Phoenix  church,a  vail  able  at 
once,  at  disposal  ot  presid- 
ing bishop) $6,200 


Arizona,  for  Jerome  (avail- 
able Jan.  1, 1900) $500 

Colorado  (of  which  $400  is 
for  mission  work  in  Den- 
ver, at  disposal  of  resident 

bishop) 8,868 

Idaho 4,500 

Montana 6,000 

Nevada 4,000 

New  Mexico English(of  which 
$200  is  available  at  once  for 

new  work) 5,400 

North  Montana 4,928 

Utah  (of  which  $500  is  avail- 
able nt  once,  at  disposal  of 

presiding  bishop) 10,000 

Utah  (for  schools,   $500  of 
which  is  available  at  once, 
at  disposal  of  the  Board). .       2,000 
Wyoming 5,714 

Total $58,110 

Class  No.  4. 

Pacific  Coast: 

Alaska  ($700  available  at 
once — all  at  disposal  of  the 
Board) $4,000 

California  (of  which  $800  is 
available  at  once  for  Oak- 
land District,  at  disposal  of 
presiding  bishop) 5,500 

California  (for  English  work 
in  Honolulu) 800 

California  (for  Finnish  work 
in  San  Francisco) 500 

Columbia  River. 6,800 

Columbia  River  (at  disposal 
of  the  Board  for  Nez  Perces 
Reservation ) 500 

Oregon  (of  which  $400  is  at 
once  available  for  Clark 
Church ,  Portland) 4,486 

Puget  Sound 5,912 

Southern  California  (of  which 
$200  is  available  at  once  for 
The  Needles) 4,928 

Total $88,376 

DIVISION  2. 
Class  No.  5. 

White   Work  in  the    South,    Mary* 
land  and  delaware  excepted  i 

Alabama $2,800 

Arkansas 4,800 

Atlantic  Mission  (of  which 
$250  is  available  at  once 
at    disposal    of   presiding 

bishop) 1,500 

Austin  (of  which  $500  is  at 
disposal  of  presiding  bishop 
for  church  at  Fort  Worth).       8,650 
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NOKWIOIAH  AND  DaHISH  ! 

Maine (800 

New  England  (at  disposal  of 

New  York  bat......!'....'..  1,626 

Norwegian  and  Dan iah 8,700 

L'tali  (available  at  once) 2,IXX> 

Western   NorwOjtian-Daniah .  T,00l> 

$19,826 
California  Gorman $3,840 

"Jvhlliil     (llTIUBII       -of     wll'iell 

tZDH  H  for  Cleveland.  O , 

uvaiJ.I,!,.  .it  onoei 4.700 

('IjU-iil!«  Ci-.-inci  8.900 

Ens!  livrriiuti... 5,600 

North  I'.iciBc  (tenner 4,688 

Northern  iii-miau      -.  8/100 

Saint  Luuis  Ct-rnwii 8,875 

S.,i,!li,rri(i.r,  .an 8.*50 

West  German 6.000 

Toul jiTwi 

Gulf  Mission   (at  disposal  of 

presiding  bisbopi (80if 

New  Ernili.n.l  (at  disposal  of 
resident  bishop) 1,500 

New  Hampshire  (at  diapoaal 
of  resident  bishop) 1,250 

Ruck   River 1,800 

Total (4,650 

SrAJfUfl  : 

New  Mexico  Spanish |ll,50O 

New  Muxim  Spanish  (for 
schools)  8,000 

Porto  Rico  in  addition  to 
(3,481  already  in  the  treas- 
ury by  epecial  gift*) 8,S19 

St.  John's  River  (lor work  at 
Key  West,  at  disposal  ot 
bisk.:    hi  charge-! 750 

Si.iithe.ii      i^iilif-riiiB    (avail- 

preaiiiirii;  bi'-ii-pi 600 

Total (17,869 

California (7,500 

New  York 1,000 

Oregon  (at  disposal  of  pro- 
siding  bishop) 1,18* 

Soulhern  California  (at  dis- 
posal of  presiding  bishop).  1,000 

Total tio,esa 

California (7,000 

For  Japanese  work  in  Hon- 
olulu (at  diapoaal  of  pre- 
siding bishop) 2,000 

Total (9,000 

Bohemias  AJtD  Himiabian: 

Baltimore (1,000 

East  Ohio 2,500 

Pirt.-I.nr* 1,800 

Rock  River  M  disposal  of 
miilent    bishop,    calendar 

j  oar  SCO)         8,600 

Dpi  *  r    Iowa    {avails  I. hi     for 

administered    Uv    resident 

bishop  at  Chicago) 600 

Total (B..10O 


Central  f < .  Hess** 

Georgia  (of  which  $800  ahall 

be  for  Dew  work). 

Gulf  Mission ..... 

Jl  i  !■:■  in 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Saint  John'- River 

Saint  Louis  . .   ... 

Virginia  (of  which  (KM  is  for 

now  workl. 

West  Virginia 


....  4.4S5 

Total (48,876 

CUaa  No.  6. 

CoLOBID  WilBC,  If  >*TI  .    1M  THK  S:      T.I  I 

Atlanta (1,800 

Central  Alabama 8,464 

Caotnil  Missouri.. . 


Ea>'  Tennessee 

Florida 

Lexington   ■■•'    which    (100 
shall  be  for  work  In  Chi. 
g",  and  (»00    for  work 


.  .500 
I.P71 


in  K... 


L   ■ 


LiltV  K.«k  . 

Louisiana . ... 

North  Carolina  . . 

SavannaJi 

South  Carolina... 
Tennessee. 


Upper  Mississippi 

Wii.h  ■!.«■.■>  ■■■H'  s-r.f  »!■■.    ... 

for  Central  Church.  Wash- 
ington)  

We»tT»xas(r.f  which  (SOO  i. 
for  inundated  districts,  at 
diapoaal  of  presiding  bishop 


Total 

DIViSlOU  3. 

Kox-Eaou«HFEA*T 
ClBM  No.  7. 

WlUB! 

Niirtijcru  New  York 

Philadelphia, 

Hock    River  (avails!. 1=  In 

January  1, 1W0) 

Wisconsin  (of  which  (58 

available  at  once  j 

Wyoming 


Total (1,709 

All  appropriations  lor  Welsh 
work  at  ...-.-..:  of  tho 
pn-;iJirg  I.. »hopn. 

Austin (1 ,821 

California. 2,000 

Central  Swedish  4,800 

Colorado 858 

East  Mu.m.. .....  800 

New  England 4,750 

NewRnglundSoutl.ini    ....  1,610 

New  York 1,000 

New  York  East 8,700 

Northern  Swed-b  lot  which 

MOOiaaaailr-Mcal  onre|..  8,000 

Pugf.  >ound 1,600 

Western  Swedish 5,000 

Wilmington *50 

T-tal., (8i!,S«a 
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Italian: 

Cincinnati  (available  January 
1,  at  disposal  of  resident 
biflhop) $400 

Genesee  (at  disposal  of  resi- 
dent bishop) 600 

Louisiana  (at  disposal  of  resi- 
dent bishop) 1,850 

New  England  (at  disposal  of 
resident  bishop) 1,676 

New  York 4,000 

Philadelphia  (at  disposal  of 
resident  bishop) 2,956 

Sock  River  (at  disposal  of 
resident  bishop) 1,100 

Total $12,082 

Portuguese : 

New  England $800 

New  England  Southern....         800 

Total $1,100 

Finnish: 

Northern  Minnesota $500 

Foreign  Populations  : 

Central  Pennsylvania 200 

Total  for  Class  7 $161,230 

Class  No.  8. 

American  Indians: 

California  (at  disposal  of  pre- 
siding bishop) $690 

Cent'l  New  York :  Onondaga*         500 

Oneidas 200 

Columbia  River 1,100 

Detroit  (at  disposal  of  presid- 
ing bishop) 450 

Genesee:  Tonawanda (at dis- 
posal of  presiding  bishop).  200 
Cattaraugus  (at  disposal  of 

presiding  bishop) 200 

Kansas 200 

Michigan  Cat  disposal  of  pre- 
siding bishop) 500 

North  Montana  (for  Piegan 
Indian  Mission  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1900,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board). .  1,000 
Northern  Minnesota  (of  which 
$400  shall  be  available  at 

once) 800 

Northern  New  York 506 

Oregon 650 

Puget  Sound 840 

Wisconsin 850 


Total $7,686 

Class  No.  9. 

8pecial  Appropriations  for  Cities  : 

Baltimore(for  Deaf-Mute  Mis- 
sion)          $400 

California  (for  San  Francisco)         500 
Cincinnati    (for    Cincinnati, 
Italian,  and  other  work) . .         476 


Colorado  (for  Denver) 

Des  Moines  (for  Valley  Junc- 
tion)  

Detroit  (for  Detroit) 

East  Ohio  (for  Cleveland). . . 

Genesee  (for  Italian  work, 
Buffalo) 

Minnesota  (for  St.  Paul) 

New  England  (for  Chinese 
work,  Boston) 

New  England  (for  Norwegian 
and  Danish  work,  Worces- 
ter)  

New  England  Southern  (Ital- 
ian work,  Providence) . . . 

New  York  (for  Chinese  and 
Hebrew  work,  New  York). 

Newark  (for  Jersey  City  and 


Newark) . . 

Mil 


Northern  Minnesota  (for  Min- 
neapolis)   

Philadelphia  (for  Hebrew 
work  in  Philadelphia) 

Pittsburgh  (for  Pittsburg 

Rock  River  (of  which  for 
Deaf-Mutes  $400,  Italian 
work  $400,  in  Chicago) 

St.  Louis  (for  St.  Louis) 

St.  Louis  (for  Kansas  City). . 

Wisconsin  (for  Bohemian 
work  in  Milwaukee) 


$400 

400 
400 
500 

800 
850 

600 


250 

450 

1,600 

650 

850 

800 
500 


1,100 
500 
250 

400 


Total $11,176 

III. -MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Contingent  Fund $42,000 

2.  Incidental  Expenses 25,000 

3.  Salaries  of  Officers,  Missionary 

Bishops,  etc 80,000 

4.  Office  Expenses 10,000 

5.  For  Disseminating  Missionary 

Information 15,00t) 

Total $122,000 

IV.— RECAPITULATION. 

I.  Foreign  Missions $629,625 

II.  Domestic  Missions  : 

Welsh $1,709 

Swedish 82,268 

Norweg'n  and  Danish  19,826 

German 42,848 

French 4,650 

Spanish 17,369 

Chinese 10,683 

Japanese 9,000 

Bohemian  &  Hung' n    9,500 

Italian 12,082 

Portuguese 1,100 

Finnish 500 

Foreijrn  populations.  200 
American  Indians. . .  6.686 
English-speaking . . .  292,381 
Special  city  appro' t's.  11,176 


III.  Miscellaneous. 


471,478 
122,000 


Grand  Total $1,123,098 


CONDITIONAL. 

Malaysia  :  For  the  Philippine  Mission $5,000 

South  India  :  For  Mission  Press  at  Madras 10,000 

Central  China  :  For  strengthening  the  work  in  the  Kiang-Si  Province 2,000 

Korea  :  For  Mission  Press  at  Seoul 5,000 

Italy  :  For  payment  of  the  Rome  debt 10,000 

Congo  :  For  increasing  the  work 25,000 

Mexico  :  For  church  property 10,000 

Utah  :  For  schools ". 5,000 

Alaska  :  For  traveling  expenses,  etc 1,000 

Porto  Kioo  :  For  strengthening  the  Mission 5,000 


Total $78,000 
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Changes    among  Methodist   Episoopal  Foreign 
Missionaries  in  1899. 

India. 

BI8HOP  THOBURN  visited  the  United  8tates  and 
returned  to  India.  Rev.  T.  R.  Toussaint  died 
January  25.  Mrs.  D.  0.  Ernsberger  died  August  90. 
Rev.  T.  E.  F.  Morton  and  Rev.  Niel  Madsen  located 
to  engage  in  independent  work.  Rev.  D.  C.  Clancy 
married  Ella  Mary  Pink  September  5.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thomas  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gill,  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Messmore  returned  to  India.  Rev.  C.  L.  Bare  and 
wife,  Rev.  W.W.  Bruereand  wife,  Rev.  L.  A.  Core  and 
wife,  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld  and  wife,  Rev.  Luther  Law- 
son,  Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thoburn 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough.  The  • 
following  have  gone  out  as  new  missionaries  :  Rev 
L.  E.  Linzell  and  wife,  Rev.  B.  T.  Badley,  Rev.  R.  L. 
Faucett,  Rev.  M.  Keislar,  Rev.  E.  B.  Lav  alette,  Rev. 
K.  E.  Anderson,  Rev.  H.  G.  Ozanne,  Rev.  Homer 
Wroten,  Rev.  B.  F.  Van  Dyke. 

Malaysia. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Ainery  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
attend  college.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Kensett  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  furlough.  The  following  new  mis- 
sionaries have  gone  out :  Rev.  B.  F.  Van  Dyke,  Rev. 
E.  8.    Lyons,  Rev.   J.  M.  Hoover,  Rev.   Wm.    T. 

Cherry  and  wife. 

China. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  died  July  11.  Miss  8.  M.  Bos- 
worth,  Rev.  G.  W.  Verity  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Ohlinger  returned  to  China.  W.  H.  Curtiss,  M.D., 
and  wife,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  8myth  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Longden  and  wife,  Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers  and  wife,  J.  II. 
McCartney,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft  and 
wife,  Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley 
and  wife,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hobart  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  furlough.  Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell  and  wife, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Guthrie,  and  Rev.  Osman  F.  Hall,  M.D., 
have  gone  out  as  new  missionaries. 

Japan. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Alexander  died  January  19.  Rev.  I.  H. 
Correll  and  wife  resigned  in  September.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wadman  returned  to  Japan.  Ret  J.  O.  Spencer 
and  wife,  Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  and  wife  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  furlough.  M-.  J.  L.  Cowen 
and  wife  went  to  Japan  as  new  missionaries. 

Korea. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  and  wife  returned 
from  Europe  to  Korea.  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Cobb  and  wife 
and  W.  B.  McGill,  M.D.,  and  wife  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  furlough.  Rev.  Elmer  M.  Cable 
and  Rev.  8.  A.  Beck  and  wife  went  to  Korea  as  new 
missionaries. 

(East)  South  America. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Siberts  and  wife  went  out  as  new 
missionaries.  Rev.  D.  McGurk  and  wife  returned  to 
the  United  8tatee.  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  returned  to  South 
America  in  January,  and  in  December  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  new  Mission  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Peru. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler  and  wife  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Pusey  and  wife  went 
to  Peru  as  new  missionaries. 

Chili. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Harrington  and  wife  and  Miss  M.  Rus- 
sell returned  to  the  United  States.  Miss  Kate  L. 
Russell  married.  Miss  Alice  H.  Fisher  returned  to 
Chili.  The  following  went  to  Chili  as  new  mission- 
aries :  Mr.  E.  F.  Herman  and  wife,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hol- 
land, Rev.  J.  L.  Reeder,  Rev.  C.  H.  Wertenberger 
and  wife,  Miss  Clara  M.  Iwan,  Miss  J.  Carlisle,  Miss 
M.  C.  Smith,  Miss  May  E.  Finney,  Miss  Grace  White. 

Liberia. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Osborne  and  wife  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  furlough.  The  following  new  missionaries 
went  out :  Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Simpson  and  wife,  Rev.  F.  M.  Allen  and  wife,  Mr. 
Joe  A.  Davis,  Miss  Amanda  Davis. 

Angola. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Witney  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  C.  Witney, 
and  Rev.  W.  P.  Dodson  and  wife  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  furlough.  Rev.  S.  J.  Mead  and 
wife  and  Rev.  Robert  Shields  and  wife  returned  to 
Angola.  Rev.  S.  E.  Brewster  and  Rev.  F.  Waite 
went  out  as  new  missionaries. 

Southeast  Africa. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dewitt  and  wife,  A.  C.  Hammitt,  M.D., 
Miss  Alice  Culver,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Arndt  went  out  as 
new  missionaries.  Dr.  Hammitt  and  Miss  Culver 
returned  to  the  United  States.  * 

Italy. 

Rev.  William  Burt  and  wife  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  furlough.  Rev.  F.  II.  Wright  and  Wife 
went  to  Italy  as  new  missionaries. 


Methodist  Episoopal  Foreign  Missionaries  Past 

and  Present, 

Connected  with  the  Work  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

WE  give  this  month  a  list  of  missionaries  whose 
names  commence  with  K,  L,  and  M,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  have  been  omitted,  if  any  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  or  if  our  readers  can  furnish 
information  that  will  make  our  record  more  com- 
plete.   The  present  missionaries  are  in  italic. 

K 

Rev.  Henry  Francis  Kastendieck  arrived  in  India 
November  27,  1879;  married  Louisa  Grace  Ley 
Cotsell  December  2,  1884 ;  left  India  December  1, 1886. 
In  New  York  East  Conference.  P.  O.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev.  Royal  Jasper  Kellogg  arrived  in  Liberia  May 
25, 1878 ;  left  in  1880.  Located  from  the  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  in  September,  1896. 

Rev.  Duston  Kemble  and  wife  (Margaret  Agnes 
Day)  arrived  in  Mexico  in  May,  1881 ;  left  September 
1, 1886.    Mr.  Kemble  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cleve- 
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land  District,  North  Ohio  Conference.    Address,  182 .  23,  1892 ;  married  Adeline  Weatherby  January  14, 


Clinton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

Bey.  Charles  O.  Kepler  and  wife  sailed  for  China 
In  August,  1892,  and  returned  in  1894.  Reside  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  James  Hugh  Keeley  sailed  for  Argentina, 
South  America,  May  20, 1895 ;  returned  in  May,  1897. 
Mrs.  Keeley  (Sarah  Jane  Morgan)  remained  in  the 
United  States.  In  Pittsburg  Conference.  P.  O., 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Rev.  MoU  Keider  sailed  for  India  October  21,  1899. 
P.  0.,  Allahabad,  India. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bowman  Keister  and  wife  (Cora 
Brooks)  sailed  for  Chili,  South  America,  January  31, 
1896;  returned  in  May,  1898.  In  North  Nebraska 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Hooper,  Neb. 

Rev.  Charles  Corwin  Kelso  and  wife  (Mary  C.  Pe- 
terson) arrived  at   Singapore,  Malaysia,  February  j 
13, 1898;  left  in  May,  1898.    In  Detroit  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Delray,  Mich. 

Mtv.  William  Thomas  Kensett  went  to  Malaysia  in 
1888  and  returned  in  1890 ;  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1894 ;  married  Elizabeth  Brown  December  10,  1894  ; 
Bailed  for  Singapore  December  12,  1894 ;  now  in 
charge  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Mission.  P.  O.,  Kuala 
Lumpur  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements.  Mrs.  Kensett 
Is  on  furlough  at  434  Atlantic  Avenue,  Pittsburg, 


Rev.  Daniel  Parish  Kidder  and  wife  (Cyntba  Har- 
riet Russell)  arrived  in  Brazil,  South  America,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1838.  Mrs.  Kidder  died  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
April  16,  1840.  Mr.  Kidder  left  for  New  York  in 
April,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1840.  He  died  in 
Evanston,  in.,  July  29, 1891. 

Miss  Margaret  Kilpatrick  sailed  for  Liberia  Octo- 
ber 25,  1864;  returned  in  January,  1865,  and  died 
February  24, 1866. 

Mew.  Barry  E.  Jfot^and  wife  sailed  for  China  Sep- 
tember 26, 1894.  Mr.  King  is  teacher  in  Peking  Uni- 
versity.   P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Bn.  William  Leslie  King  and  wife  (Sara  J.  Hocken- 
hull)  sailed  for  India  September  25,  1888.  Mr.  King 
is  Presiding  Elder  of  Hyderabad  District,  South 
India  jDonference,  and  preacher  in  charge  of  the 
Hyderabad  Hindustani  Mission.  P.  O.,  Hyderabad, 
India. 

Miss  Rosina  A.  Kinsman  arrived  in  Santiago, 
Chili,  September  11,  1880,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  Temuco,  Chili. 

Marion  B.  Kirk  arrived  in  India  November  1, 
1879,  and  died  at  Cawnpore  July  29, 1886. 

Rev.  William  C.  Kitchin  and  wife  (Fanny  Carlotta 
Furbeck)  arrived  in  Japan  September  20, 1882,  and 
left  April  1, 1888.  In  Troy  Conference.  Dr.  Kitchin 
Is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  P.  O., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Rev.  Samuel  Knosdes  and  wife  (Isabella  Keeley)  ar- 
rived in  India  from  England  in  1852.  Mr.  Knowles 
joined  the  Methodist  Mission  in  August,  1858 ;  was 
recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of  the  So- 
ciety July  19, 1898.  Mr.  Knowles  is  Presiding  Elder 
of  Kumaun  District,  North  India  Conference.  P.  O., 
•Nairn*  Tal,  India. 


Per.  August  KuBman  sailed  for  India  November  j  king,  China. 


1895.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kullman  died  of  cholera  July  27, 
1895,  at  Asansol,  India. 

Rev.  Charles  Frederick  Kupfer  and  wife  (Lydia 
Knill)  sailed  for  China  September  16,  1881.  Dr. 
Kupfer  is  Superintendent  of  the  Central  China  Mis- 
sion, Presiding  Elder  of  Nanking  District,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Chinkiang  Institute.  P.  O.,  Chinkiang, 
China. 

L 

Rev.  William  Henry  Lacy  and  wife  (Emma  Nind) 
sailed  for  China  September  20,  1887.  Mr.  Lacy  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  Press,  Treasurer  and 
Business  Agent  of  the  Foochow  Mission.  P.  O.  Foo- 
chow,  China. 

Rev.  John  S.  Ladd  arrived  in  Bulgaria  in  July, 
1880 ;  married  Celia  R.  Doolittle  May  24,  1881 ;  left 
Bulgaria  in  July,  1890.  In  New  York  Conference. 
P.  O.,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Ira  II.  La  Fetra  sailed  for  Chill  in  July,  1878 ; 
married  Adelaide  Whitfield  in  September,  1882 ;  is 
President  of  Santiago  College  and  Presiding  Elder  of 
Santiago  District,  Western  South  America  Mission 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Santiago,  Chili. 

Professor  T.  Wolcott  La  Fetra  went  to  Chili  in  1883 ; 
married  Lulu  M.  Hutchins  in  1892.  Is  a  teacher  in 
Santiago  College. 

Rev.  John  P.  Larsson,  a  Swede  converted  in  New 
York,  returned  to  Sweden  in  1853.  In  September, 
1854,  the  Board  of  Managers  made  an  appropriation 
of  $200  for  his  support  as  a  missionary  in  Sweden. 
He  is  now  a  superannuated  preacher  of  the  Sweden 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Arboga,  Sweden. 

Miss  Hilda  Larson,  missionary  in  Angola,  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Board  of  Managers  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Society  April  19,  1898.  P.  O.,  Malange,  An- 
gola.   She  went  to  Africa  in  1895. 

Rev.  Ernest  Burton  Lavalette  sailed  for  India  Octo- 
ber "21,  1899.    P.  O.,  Allgarh,  India. 

Rev.  James  ChapeUe  Lawson  arrived  in  India  Janu- 
ary 21, 1881 ;  married  Isetta  Ellen  Hoy  December  4, 
1884 ;  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Aligarh  District, 
Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Allgarh,  In- 
dia. 

Rev.  Luther  Lawson  went  to  India  in  1896,  arriving 
December  13 ;  left  India  June  7,  1899.  P.  O.,  Keo- 
kuk, la. 

Rev.  David  H.  Lee  arrived  in  India  November  4, 
1875 ;  married  Ida  H.  Jones  June  6, 1881 ;  returned 
in  1888 ;  left  again  for  India  October  15, 1894.  Mr. 
Lee  is  in  charge  of  City  Mission  and  Baliaghata  in 
Calcutta.  Address,  144  Dharamtala  Street,  Calcutta, 
India. 

Rev.  Albert  Thomas  Leonard  joined  the  India  Mis- 
sion in  November,  1883;  married  Minnie  Jarman 
January  1, 1886 ;  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  September  19, 
1893 ;  came  to  America  in  1895  ;  graduated  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  in  1898,  and  same  year  re- 
turned to  India.    P.  O.,  Pegu,  Burma. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  wife  (Esther  Bilbie)  sailed 
for  China  September  5,  1888.  Mr.  Lewis  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  China  Mission.    P.  O.,  Chung- 
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Rev.  Frank  £.  Lieden  received  in  India  in  the 
Bengal-Burma  Conference  in  1894.  Is  on  furlough 
in  Sweden. 

Rev.  Ilarry  6.  Limric  sailed  for  Mexico  Septem- 
ber 5, 1888 :  married  Nellie  Neise  December  28, 1890 ; 
left  Mexico  in  1894.  Joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ohio  in  1896.    P.  O.,  Akron,  O. 

Rev.  Lewis  Edwin  LinzeU  and  wife  (Phila  Kean)  sailed 
from  New  York  for  India  October  4,  1899.  'P.  O., 
Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Little  and  wife  (Carrie  Bate)  sailed 
for  China  in  18S6.    P.  0.,  Chingkiang,  China. 

Rev.  Albert  Limerick  Long  and  wife  (Sophronia 
Persia)  sailed  for  Bulgaria  in  July,  1857.  From  1862 
to  1872  assisted  at  Constantinople  in  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Bulgarian  language.  Dr.  Long  re- 
signed the  superintendency  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission 
in  1872,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  Robert 
College.  P.  0.,  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Rev.  Carrol  Summerfleld  Long  and  wife  (Flora 
Smith)  arrived  in  Japan  March  20,  1880;  left  July 
17,  1890.  Mr.  Long  died  September  4,  1890,  at  Asho- 
Tille,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Long  resides  in  East  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Long  sailed  for  Burma  September 
17, 1884;  married  May  Clark  January  24,  1887;  left 
Burma  January  2,  1890.  In  Northern  Minnesota 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Cummin gs  Longden  and  w\fe  (Gertrude 
Kidder)  sailed  for  China  in  September,  1883;  returned 
on  furlough  in  1899.    P.  O.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore  and  wife  (Rebecca  Toy)  sailed 
from  New  York  September  20,  1847  ;  arrived  in  Ar- 
gentina, South  America,  December  16, 1847 ;  left  in 
August,  1854 ;  went  to  New  Mexico  in  June,  1855, 
on  tour  of  inspection,  and  returned  in  February, 
1856.  Dr.  Lore  died  June  20,  1875,  near  Auburn, 
N.  Y.    Mrs.  Lore  resides  at  Summit,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Elford  F.  Lounsbury  arrived  in  Bulgaria 
June  2,  1875;  married  Adelia  Seaman  October  12, 
1881 ;  left  Bulgaria  April  4,  1893.  In  New  York  East 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Lowry  received  into  the  North 
China  Mission  in  1894 ;  married  Katherine  Mullikin 
December  13, 1898.    P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Oeorge  DavU  N.  Lowry,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Cora  B.  Cal- 
houn) sailed  for  China  September  25,  1894.  Dr. 
Lowry  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital  in  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Hiram  Harrison  Ix>wry  and  wife  (Parthena 
Elizabeth  Nicholson)  sailed  for  China  August  10, 
1867 ;  arrived  October  10,  1867.    P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Herman  Luders  joined  the  Mexico  Mission 
in  1879 ;  died  in  Mexico  January  17, 1882. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Emit  Luering  went  to  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  from  Germany,  in  1889 ;  married  Violet 
Marie  Beins  September  8,  1892 ;  recognized  as  a  mis- 
sionary by  the  Board  February  15, 1898.  Dr.  Luering 
is  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  and  Malay  Missions  in 
Singapore.    P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  James  Lyon  sailed  for  India  in  October,  1879 ; 
married  Lilias  Gertrude  Rhenius  November  21,  1881. 
Mr.  Lyon  is  in  charge  of  the  Rurki  Mission.  P.  O., 
Rurki,  India. 
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Rev.  Robert  S.  Maclay  sailed  for  China  October 
13,  1847;  arrived  April  14,  1848;  married  Henrietta 
Caroline  8perry  July  10,  1850;  left  China  for  the 
United  States  December  9,  1871 ;  arrived  in  Japan 
from  United  States  June  11, 1873.  Mrs.  Maclay  died 
in  Japan  July  28, 1879.  Dr.  Maclay  married  8ara  A. 
Barr  June  6,  1882;  left  Japan  December  31,  1887; 
resides  in  Fernando,  Cat. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Maclean  and  w\fe  (Effle  May  Potter) 
sailed  for  China  October  1,  1898.  P.  O.,  Kiuldang, 
China. 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  MacVey  and  wife  (Ida)  arrived  in 
China  September  11,  1896;  left  July  29,  1897.  In 
North  Dakota  Conference.  P.  O.,  Grand  Forks,  Dak. 

Ifcv.  Robert  II.  Madden  and  wife  joined  the  India 
Mission  in  1896.  Mr.  Madden  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  South  India  Conference  in  1897.  P.  O.,  Secun- 
derabad,  India. 

Rev.  Neils  Madsen  sailed  for  India  October  29, 
1887.  Received  in  the  Bengal-Burma  Conference  in 
1888 ;  located  at  his  own  request  January,  1899. 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Main  and  tcife  (Emma)  sailed  for 
China  August  26,  1896.  Mr.  Main  is  Presiding  Elder 
of  Kucheng  District.  Missionary  in  charge  of  Kude 
District  of  Foochow  Conference,  and  Principal  of 
Schell-Cooper  Academy.    P.  O.,  Foochow,  China. 

Miss  Rachel  Mair,  a  missionary  in  Liberia,  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of  the  8ociety 
November  22,  1898.  In  the  Wissika  Mission.  P.  C, 
Cape  Palmas,  Liberia. 

Rev.  Wilson  Edward  Manly  sailed  for  China  Jan- 
uary 4,  1893 ;  married  Florence  May  Brown  October 
15, 1893,  at  Shanghai,  China.  P.O.,  Chungking,  China. 

Rev.  Henry  Mansell  and  wife  (Anna)  arrived  in  India 
January  21, 1863.  Mrs.  Mansell  died  in  the  United 
States  May  17,  1873.  Dr.  Mansell  married  Lula 
Benschoff  in  1875,  who  died  in  Cawnpore  October 
17, 1876.  Dr.  Mansell  married  Nancy  Monelle,  M.D., 
November  3,  1877 ;  is  now  Presiding  Elder  of  Mns- 
soorie  District,  Northwest  India  Conference,  and 
Principal  of  Philander  Smith  Institute.  P.  O.,  Mus- 
soorie,  India. 

Rev.  Wm.  Albert  Mansell  arrived  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber 1889 ;  married  Florence  Perrine  March  17, 1894. 
Mr.  Mansell  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Oudh  District, 
North  India  Conference.    P.  O.,  Sitapur,  India. 

Professor  Ren  H.  Marsh  sailed  for  China  October 
1, 1898 ;  is  a  teacher  in  Anglo-Chinese  College.  P.  O., 
Foochow,  China. 

Rev.  Carlos  Roscoe  Martin  and  wife  (Mary)  ar- 
rived in  China  April  1,  1860.  Mr.  Martin  died  at 
Foochow  September  6, 1864. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Martin  arrived  in  India,  De- 
cember 21,  1880  ;  returned  to  America  in  1882. 

Rev.  Allan  James  Maxwell  and  wife  (Ellen)  ar- 
rived in  India  in  December,  1883.  Mr.  Maxwell  died 
in  India  October  20,  1890.  Mrs.  Maxwell  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  in  1897  married  Captain  A. 
S.  Barker  of  the  United  States  Navy,  commander  of 
the  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Agnes  McAlister,  a  missionary  in  Liberia,  was 
recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Society  April  19,  1898.    Went  to  Liberia  in  1887. 
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In  the  Caraway  Mission.  P.  O.,  Cape  Palmas, 
Liberia. 

Jamet  Henry  McCartttey,  M.D.t  and  wife  (Kasie 
Thomas)  sailed  for  China  September  4,  1890.  Mrs. 
McCartney  died  January  4.  1895.  Dr.  McCartney 
married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Kissack  January  8,  1896. 
Left  Chungking  on  furlough  May  26, 1899 ;  arrived  in 
United  States  July  16, 1899.    P.  O.,  Girard,  O. 

Rev.  Thomas  McClintock  went  to  Argentina,  South 
America,  in  1872 ;  returned  in  1874. 

Rev.  Frank  Latimer  McCoy  and  wife  (Ida)  arrived 
in  India  in  January,  1887.  Mr.  McCoy  died  February 
13,  1880,  in  Calcutta,  India. 

Rer.  Wm.  Bacon  McGill,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Lizzie 
Johnson)  arrived  in  China  August  27, 1889 ;  returned 
on  furlough  in  1899.    P.  O.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Rev.  Geo.  Harrison  McGrew  arrived  in  India  Jan- 
uary 5, 1876;  married  Anna  Julia  Lore,  M.D.,  Sep- 
tember 11, 1876;  left  India  April  26,  1885.  Withdrew 
in  1893  from  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  joined 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Resides  at  715 
Case  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Daniel  McGurk  and  wife  (Annie  Lockwood) 
sailed  for  Argentina,  South  America,  April  26,  1894  ; 
arrived  May  23,  1894.  Left  Rosario  December  6, 
1898.  In  Northwest  Kansas  Conference.  P.  O., 
Jewell  City,  Kan. 

Rev.  Albert  Deanes  McHenry  and  wife  (Mary 
Adelia  Sortor)  arrived  in  India  October  20,  1873. 
Left  March  1,  1881.  Mrs.  McHenry  died  July  25, 
1881,  at  Alliance,  O.  Mr.  McHenry  is  in  East  Ohio 
Conference.    P.  O.  Richmond  Center,  O. 

Rev.  David  N.  Mclnturff  and  wife  arrived  in 
Japan  December  1,  1887 ;  left  July  31,  1890.  Mr. 
Mclnturff  withdrew  from  the  Columbia  River  Con- 
ference in  1896. 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  McLaughlin  and  wife  (Mary  Rebecca 
Long)  sailed  for  Argentina,  South  America,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1892 ;  arrived  in  Argentina  December  21, 1892. 
Dr.  McLaughlin  is  pastor  of  First  Church,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina. 

Rev.  Wm.  Etridge  McLennan  and  wife  (Lila  Fame 
Keely)  arrived  in  Mexico  December  23,  1889 ;  left 
April  10,  1891.  Dr.  McLennan  is  pastor  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  111.  Resi- 
dence, 2510  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  Todd  McMahan  and  wife  (Sarah  Doug- 
lass) arrived  in  India  November  11,  1870.  Mr. 
McMahan  died  July  6, 1896.  Mrs.  McMahan  resides 
at  171  High  Street,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Professor  R.  McMurdy  and  wife  went  to  Brazil, 
South  America,  in  1887 ;  returned  in  1838. 

Rev.  Robert  L.  McNab  and  wife  (Satie  M.  Canan) 
arrived  in  China  January  12,  1892 ;  left  July  2,  1894. 
In  Illinois  Conference.    P.  O.,  Camp  Point,  111. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife  (Ardella  Knapp), 
missionaries  in  Angola,  Africa ;  recognized  by  the 
Board  as  missionaries  of  the*  Society  April  19, 1898. 
Arrived  in  Africa  March,  1885.  P.  O.,  Malange, 
Angola,  Africa. 

Rev.  Jamet  Patrick  Meik  joined  in  India  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879;  married  Isabella  Young  March  1,  1886. 
Recognised  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Society  September  19, 1893.    Preacher  in  charge  of 


Bolpur  and  Pakur,  Bengal-Burma  Conference.   P.  O. , 
Pakur,  India. 

Rev.  James  Hager  Messmore  sailed  for  India  Novem- 
ber 1,  1860;  arrived  at  Madras  March  11,  1861 ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Husk  October  21, 1861,  atLucknow; 
Presiding  Elder  of  Moradabad  District,  North  India 
Conference.     P.  O.,  Bijnour,  India. 

Mi*&  Marian  Alice  Milks  sailed  for  Chili  March  30, 
1892.    P.  0.,  Concepcion,  Chili. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Miller  and  wife  went  to  India  in 
1885;  returned  in  1889.  Jn  Pittsburg  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Miller  and  wife  ( Mary  Elizabeth 
Woodson)  arrived  in  Argentina,  South  America, 
February  21,  1887;  left  May  4,  1893.  In  Holston 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Wellsburg,  Tenn. 

Rev.  William  S.  Miller,  missionary  in  Angola, 
Africa;  recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary 
April  19,  1898.  P.  0.,  Pungo  Andongo,  Angola, 
Africa.    Arrived  in  Africa  November  7, 1886. 

Rev.  George  Sullivan  Miner  and  wife  (Mary  Marie 
Kendall)  arrived  in  China  in  January,  1892.  Mr. 
Miner  is  Sui>erintendent  of  Special  Gifts  Day 
Schools  and  missionary  in  charge  of  Ngucheng  Dis- 
trict, Foochow  Conference.    P.  0.,  Foochow,  China. 

Rev.  David  Casler  Monroe  arrived  in  India  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1885 ;  married  Hester  Mansell  January  15, 
1891 ;  returned  in  1898,  arriving  in  New  York  No- 
vember 28 ;  withdrew  from  Central  New  York  Con- 
ference in  October  1899  to  join  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  Daniel  Davies  Moore  sailed  for  Singapore 
July  1,  1890 ;  married  in  Singapore  December  22, 
1892 ;  withdrew  May  5,  1896.  Now  a  missionary  of 
the  Canada  Methodist  Church  among  the  Chinese  in 
Western  Canada.  Address,  700  Cambio  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

Rev.  William  Arnold  Mo*)re  joined  the  India  Mis- 
sion in  1880 ;  married  Cecilia  O'Leary  March  15, 1883, 
who  died  December  8, 1883 ;  located  from  South  India 
Conference  in  1884 ;  readmitted  in  1894.  Married 
Laura  Ruth  Wheeler  December  4,  1884.  P.  O., 
Basim,  India. 

Rev.  Fred  Hugh  Morgan  and  wife  (Gusta  Mima  Wil- 
cox) arrived  in  Singapore  February*  19,  1895.    Mr. 
Morgan  is  pastor  of  the  English  Church  and  the 
Tamil    Mission   in   Singapore.     P.    O.,  Singapore/ 
Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Frank  Morton  received  into 
the  South  India  Conference  in  1880 ;  married  Esther 
Ballantyne  October  28,  1881 ;  located  at  his  own  re- 
quest at  the  Bombay  Conference  in  December,  1898. 
Mrs.  Morton  died  in  November,  1899. 

Miss  Ina  II.  Moses  arrived  in  Peru  in  January, 
1894  ;  left  in  January,  1899. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Munson  and  wife  (Carrie  Louise 
Gasser)  arrived  in  India  in  January,  1887;  trans- 
ferred to  Singapore  in  December,  1887 ;  left  Singa- 
pore May  5,  1896.  Mr.  Munson  is  a  supernumerary 
preacher  of  the  Central  Ohio  Conference.  P.  O., 
Toledo,  O. 

Rev.  James  Mudge  and  wife  (Martha  Wiswell)  ar- 
rived in  India  October  20,  1873 ;  left  India  in  1883. 
In  New  England  Conference.     P.  O.,  Natick,  Mass. 
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Notes. 


Miss  Katharine  Mullikin  sailed  for  China  August 
8,  1897;  married  Edward  K.  Lowry  December  18, 
1898:    P.  O.,  Peking,  China. 

Itev.  Quincy  A.  Myers  and  wife  (Cora  Lacey)  sailed 
for  China  in  November,  1893,  and  arrived  at  Chung- 
king February  13,  1894;  will  return  on  furlough 
February,  1900.    P.  O.,  Perrysville,  Ind. 


Notes. 

Rev.  I.  II.  Correll,  D.D.,  formerly  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  was  received  into  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  December  28, 1899. 

In  the  record  of  our  missionaries  last  month  under 
the  headiug  of  G,  the  address  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Griffith 
was  given  as  Pendee,  Neb.  He  writes  that  he  is  still 
a  member  of  the  Western  South  America  Mission 
Conference,  and  is  supplying  Collins  Center  and 
Morton's  Corners  charge,  Genesee  Conference,  and 
his  post  office  is  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Wilson,  of  the  Central  China  Mission, 
sailed  from  China  for  the  United  States  December  2, 
1899.    She  is  at  her  home  in  Pomona,  Mich. 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Masters,  D.D.,  superintendent  of 
the  Chinese  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Chi- 
nese District  of  the  California  Conference,  died  of 
paralysis  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  January  2, 1900.  For 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  an  able  and  successful 
leader  in  work  for  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  his  place  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

Rev.  Carl  Frederick  Eltzholtz  and  wife  (Isabella 
Williams)  sailed  from  New  York  June  29,  1878,  as 
missionaries  to  Denmark.  They  arrived  in  Denmark 
July  12,  1878,  and  left  May  25,  1887,  arriving  in  New 
York  June  10,  1887.  Mr.  Eltzholtz  is  a  member  of 
the  Norwegian  Danish  Conference,  and  editor  of  Den 
Christelege  Talsmand,  272  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  George  Smith  Henderson,  of  our  India  Mis- 
sion, was  born  in  Scotland  ;  arrived  in  India  in  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  and  joined  at  once  the  Methodist  Mission 
as  a  local  preacher ;  murried  Mabel  Lucy  Griffin  in 
January,  1891,  joined  the  Bengal-Burma  Conference 
in  1894;  is  in  charge  of  the  Seamen's  Mission,  17 
Lall  Bazar  Street,  Calcutta,  India. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

{Extracts  from  the  Proceedings,) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
regular  session  January  16,  1899,  Bishop  Bowman 
p. residing.  Devotionul  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  C.  S.  Wing,  D.D. 

Secretary  Leonard,  Secretary  Baldwin,  and  Treas- 
urer Eaton  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
memorial  minute  on  Dr.  F.  J.  Masters. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  secure 
examination  of  the  bookkeeping  system  of  the  So- 
ciety and  report  to  the  Board  any  recommendations 
they  may  deem  desirable. 


A  furlough  was  granted  to  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Allister, missionary  in  Liberia,  on  account  of  her 
health. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Greeley  to  Umtali, 
Rhodesia,  was  authorized. 

The  return  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Buckwalter  and  wife  from 
Inhambane,  Southeast  Africa,  was  authorized  on  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Buckwalter. 

Two  new  men  were  authorized  to  be  sent  to  the 
Foochow  Mission  if  they  are  provided  for  in  the  re- 
distribution for  1900. 

The  following  were  approved  as  trustees  of  the 
Nanking  University  :  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalleu,  A.  R. 
Whittier,  Geo.  N.  Weed,  A.  R.  Weed,  terms  expiring 
1901 ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Helms,  James  Mudge,  D.D.,  Charles 
Parkhurst,  D.D.,  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  terms  expir- 
ing 1902  ;  Charles  R.  Magee,  Pliny  Nickcrson,  D.  H. 
Ela,  D.D.,  Dillon  Bronson,  terms  expiring  1903.         t 

Rev.  James  Simester  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Foochow  Mission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  gaused  by  the  death  of  Rev.  N.  J. 
Plumb. 

The  Board  disapproved  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  leper  hospital  at  Nanking  under  present 
circumstances. 

The  sale  of  one  of  the  missionary  residences  at 
Kiukiang,  and  the  use  of  the  money  to  purchase  a 
building  at  Nanchang  were  authorized. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
North  China  Mission. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  was  authorized  to  return  to 
North  China  at  once,  as  his  health  has  been  restored. 

Mr.  J.  Victor  Martin  was  appointed  to  the  North 
China  Mission,  provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination and  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Reference. 

Certain  sales  and  changes  in  mission  property  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  were  authorized. 

A  suitable  single  man  was  authorized  to  be  sent  to 
the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  to  engage  in 
school  work. 

The  return'  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker  to  work  In  the 
Korean  Mission  was  approved,  provided  his  salary 
be  included  in  the  redistribution  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  1900. 

The  consideration  of  the  redistribution  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  Italy  for  the  year  1900  was  post- 
poned. 

The  sending  by  Mrs.  Mary  Badley  of  her  son  to  a 
business  college  in  Now  York  city  was  approved. 

The  proposition  of  Eaton  &  Mains  for  the  printing 
and  mailing  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  was  approved. 

Miss  Ida  Bohannon  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Com- 
mittee as  a  missionary  to  Mexico. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Martin  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment by  Bishop  Thoburn  as  missionary  to  Manila, 
provided  medical  and  optical  examination  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  Committee  on  Memorial  Minute  to  Dr.  Mas- 
ters was  authorized  to  have  the  same  entered  on  the 
Minutes  and  to  forward  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Masters. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Eaton, 
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vouchers  and  footings  were  verified,  and  the  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Society  were  also  examined  and 
found  as  tabulated. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  to  the  foreign 
missions,  and  fifteen  made  to  missions  in  the  home 
field. 


The  Sweden  Mission  and  Gotland  District  * 

BT  REV.  J.   M.   ERIKSON. 

THE  year  1899  has  been  a  good  one  and  we  have 
had  some  revivals.  Of  the  2,396  reported  as 
converted  during  the  year,  1,965  have  been  received 
on  probation  and  858  received  in  full  membership. 
We  need  more  workers.  We  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  self-support,  but  our  people  are  gen- 
erally poor  and  as  a  rule  are  liberal.  Our  members 
are  loyal  to  their  Church  and  our  preachers  are  zeal- 
ous and  pious. 

In  some  places  we  have  considerable  indebtedness 
on  our  churches.  One  of  them,  Sundevall,  is  in 
severe  distress,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  some  aid 
from  the  Centenary  Fund. 

The  new  scheme  for  a  joint  theological  seminary 
for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  has  been  favora- 
bly received.  There  has  also  been  started  a  move- 
ment altogether  out  of  our  Church  for  a  closer  union 
between  the  universities  of  all  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  the  students  in  the  same.  In  this  it  is  evi- 
dent the  Lord  is  preparing  the  way  for  our  theologi- 
cal school.  We  look  for  some  assistance  from  our 
American  friends  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  plans. 

Our  Epworth  Leagues  are, doing  their  work  well, 
and  there  is  a  growing  interest,  in  most  of  our 
churches,  in  our  young  people,  and  in  those  not  con- 
nected with  us,  to  get  them  converted. 

There  is  considerable  competition  between  the 
different  denominations,  and  the  State  Church  is 
reforming  herself,  her  ministers  organizing  Sunday 
school  and  deaconess  work. 

The  district  I  now  serve  (Gotland  District)  is  small, 
having  only  six  charges.  The  work  is  on  an  island 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Methodism  has  been  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  has  done  much  for  the 
people.  There  are  990  members  and  probationers 
spread  all  over  the  island,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  long.  There  is  only  one  city  ( Wisby),  and 
here  we  have  859  members,  and  the  church  is  self- 
supporting.  On  the  district  during  the  year  41  have 
been  received  on  probation  and  60  admitted  into 
full  membership. 

In  addition  to  Wisby  there  is  one  charge  on  the 
Island,  named  Roma,  that  is  totally  self-supporting, 
and  the  other  four  have  only  $448.89  granted  them 
this  year  from  the  Missionary  Society ;  but  the  dis- 
trict has  returned  in  missionary  collections  $293.28. 

We  are  aiming  at  full  self-support  everywhere. 
There  has  been  some  depression  in  the  industrial 
work  for  many  years,  but  a  new  era  has  begun  and 
new  enterprises  are  being  started  all  over  the  island. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  work  on  the  district,  and 
visit  all  the  charges  three  or  four  times  during  the 
year,  but  my  time  is  largely  occupied  with  editing 
our  two  weeklies,  one  for  the  Conference  and  one 


for  the  Sunday  schools,  and  1  have  also  to  attend  to 
other  literary  and  business  work  for  the  Church. 

Our  beloved  Bishop  Walden,  who  has  presided 
over  the  Conference  for  two  years,  has  done  much 
for  our  work  in  Sweden,  and  has  given  many  im- 
pulses for  good.  It  is  surely  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  same  bishop  to  preside  over  the  Conference  two 
successive  years  or  more,  and  we  hope  that  the  next 
General  Conference  will  establish  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence somewhere  in  Europe. 


The  Western  District,  Sweden  Conference. 

BT  REV.    K.   A.  JAKSSOX. 

THE  last  Conference  year  on  this  district  in  the 
Sweden  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  very  successful.  In  many  of  the 
churches  we  have  had  powerful  and  protracted  re- 
vivals ;  471  persons  have  been  received  on  trial  and 
260  received  in  full  membership.  In  the  churches 
have  been  collected  91,000  kronor  (1  krona  equals  27 
cents),  being  nearly  10.000  kronor  more  than  the 
year  before. 

On  the  district  are  40  churches  and  chapels  with 
seats  for  13,375  hearers,  and  in  addition  are  98  regu- 
lar preaching  places  where  the  services  are  held  in 
rented  halls  or  private  homes,  while  73  other  places 
are  incidentally  visited  by  our  preachers.  In  most 
of  these  places  there  are  good  audiences,  and  in 
some  great  crowds  of  people  come  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel. More  than  13,000  persons  come  regularly  to  our 
meetings,  and  930  have  confessed  that  they  have 
found  peace  with  God  during  our  services  and  re- 
vival services. 

In  32  Epworth  chapters  and  young  people's  soci- 
eties we  have  1,344  members,  and  in  Sweden  we 
have  87  chapters  with  more  than  4,000  members.  I 
have  been  the  president  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
the  Epworth  League  in  Sweden  from  1892,  when  the 
League  was  introduced,  to  the  present  time.  This 
movement  among  our  youth  is  a  bright  promise  for 
the  future,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
zeal  of  the  young  people  in  our  church  work. 

In  18  churches  on  the  district  the  Sunday  schools 
are  organized  into  missionary  societies.  Out  in  the 
country  places,  where  the  Sunday  schools  are  small, 
it  is  impossible  to  organize  them  into  missionary  so- 
cieties with  any  practical  result,  but  in  such  case  we 
have  a  mission  Sunday,  and  take  a  missionary  collec- 
tion. 

In  Boreas,  a  flourishing  and  growing  manufactur- 
ing city,  we  have  taken  up  work,  and  now  we  have 
60  members,  who  give  800  kronor  toward  self-support, 
while  the  Conference  Home  Missionary  Society  gives 
to  it  1,000  kronor.  We  have  bought  a  fine  lot  here 
and  intend  to  build  a  church.  The  revival  last  win- 
ter was  wonderful,  resulting  in  200  conversions. 

InGoteborg  we  have  organized  a  new  church  during 
the  year,  and  now  we  have  in  the  city  4  churches  with 
1,328  members.  We  have  only  2  church  buildings 
here,  but  we  rent  10  halls  and  rooms  for  our  services. 
Two  years  ago  St.  Jacob's  Church  bought  a  fine  lot 
for  60,000  kronor  and  intends  to  build  a  new  church 
as  soon  as  it  can.    Last  spring  Emanuel  Church  also 
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bought  a  lot,  paying  85,000  kronor  for  it,  and  intends 
to  build  so  that  it  can  remove  from  its  present  old 
and  low  wood  chapel,  which  is  now  surrounded  by 
high  buildings. 

In  Halm8tad  there  has  been  a  revival  season  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  200  persons  have  been 
converted,  of  whom  more  than  50  joined  our  Church. 

In  Alingsas  and  in  Orebro  we  have  had  blessed  re- 
vivals. In  the  first-named  place  48  persons  joined 
on  probation  and  an  Epworth  chapter  was  organ- 
ized with  40  members.  In  Orebro  63  were  received 
on  probation.  In  Degerfors  a  beautiful  church  has 
been  dedicated. 

In  all  places  we  decreased  our  Church  debts  and 
increased  the  contributions  for  the  benevolent  col- 
lections, and  the  new  year  begins  with  bright  pros- 
pects. 

Appeal  for  Workers  for  Ohina. 

CHINA  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE,  assembled  in 
Shanghai  from  November  15  to  November  18, 
1899,  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare an  appeal  to  our  home  churches  for  more 
workers.  Including  wives  and  single  women,  the 
committee  decided  that  about  one  hundred  workers 
would  not  more  than  meet  our  present  and  pressing 
needs. 

China's  doors  of  opportunity  are  opening  wider 
than  ever  before  in  her  history,  but  we  are  unable  to 
enter  them.  Much  important  work  is  crippled,  and 
some  has  come  to  a  standstill.  Shall  not  our  Meth- 
odism arise  in  God's  strength  and  go  in  and  possess 

the  land  r 

Foochow. 

Our  Theological  School  was  closed  last  July  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  take  charge  of  it.  Nearly 
forty  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try had  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  people  are 
perishing  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  yet  we  must  stop 
the  training  of  those  who  might  go  forth  to  preach 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  God.  We  have  two  very 
populous  districts  without  one  foreign  missionary. 
We  have  over  four  hundred  day  schools,  which,  un- 
less some  one  is  soon  sent,  will  have  to  be  closed, 
and  thousands  of  children  left  with  no  one  to  teach 
them  the  way  of  life.  We  are  turning  from  our 
schools  constantly  those  who  are  seeking  to  know  the 
truth.  Why?  Because  we  have  not  enough  work- 
ers to  teach  them.  We  are  refusing  to  open  schools 
and  churches  where  the  people  are  willing  to  help 
support  them.  Why?  Because  our  force  of  work- 
ers is  insufficient  to  train  native  helpers  for  these 
places. 

We  are  continually  declining  invitations  to  teach 
and  pray  and  comfort  in  the  homes  of  the  "shut-ins." 
Why?  Because  of  lack  of  workers.  We  need  at  least 
eighteen  workers  at  once!  Men  and  women,  come 
over  and  help  us ! 

Central  China. 

Central  China  Mission  has  five  stations  situated  in 
three  of  the  mostly  densely  populated  provinces  in 
China.    To.  meet  the  present  honest  needs  of  this 


field  seven  men  and  ten  women  should  be  sent  this 
year.  Tangchow  is  left  without  a  missionary,  and 
the  Chinkiang  Boys'  Institute  is  closed  because  of  a 
lack  of  workers.  These  vacancies  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  also  two  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  workers  sent  to  Yangchow.  At  Nanking 
another  teacher  is  needed  in  the  university,  and  two 
Jadies  are  asked  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary 8ociety.  Wuhu  is  the  center  of  a  large  district 
uusurpassed  for  evangelistic  work ;  another  evan- 
gelistic worker  is  asked  for ;  a  doctor,  to  allow  the 
present  physician  to  take  his  furlough,  and  two 
ladies.  Kiukiang,  with  its  large  country  work  and 
Boys'  Institute,  has  only  two  men ;  another  one  is 
needed,  and  help  is  needed  in  the  girls'  school  and 
country  work  among  the  women.  On  Nanchang 
District  the  people  are  asking  for  the  Gospel,  are 
building  their  own  chapels,  and  many  are  accepting 
Christ;  another  man  is  needed  and  at  least  two 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  workers,  one 
of  whom  should  be  a  physician. 

North  China. 

Turning  to  North  China,  we  find  no  new  mission- 
aries have  been  sent  by  the  Parent  Board  in  the  last 
five  years.  Not  only  that,  but  five  men  have  left  the 
field,  two  of  them  within  the  past  year. 

In  Tsunhua  the  evangelistic  and  school  work  and 
general  supervision  of  native  workers  fall  on  one 
man.  Another  is  needed  immediately.  In  Shantung- 
there  is  but  one  family.  There  is  abundant  work  to 
fill  the  hands  and  heart  of  another  preacher  and  a 
doctor.  That  work  suffers  now,  and  has  suffered  for 
years,  from  insufficient  supervision.  A  layman  for 
treasurer  is  urgently  needed.  In  fact,  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  is  crippled  for  lack  of  men. 

The  work  for  women  is  equally  needy.  At 
Tsunhua  three  ladies  are  wanted— one  for  school 
work,  one  for  country  work,  and  one  physician. 
Three  are  needed  in  Peking  and  three  in  Shantung* 
for  the  same  departments.  In  all  North  China  there 
is  no  one  to  do  country  work  for  women,  and  only 
one  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
the  training  school.  When  soldiers  fall  in  battle 
reinforcements  are  instantly  ordered  up,  bat  the 
ranks  of  the  advance  guard  of  God's  army  are  get- 
ting thin,  and  no  reinforcements  are  in  sight. 

West  China. 

West  China  needs  three  Woman's  Foreign  Mia- 
sionory  Society  workers.  Chungking  should  have 
a  trained  nurse  to  work  in  connection  with  Dr.  Ket- 
ring  in  the  Chungking  Woman's  Hospital.  Chentu 
should  have  a  teacher  for  boarding  and  day  schools. 
Suiling  should  have  some  one  to  assist  Mrs.  Curnow 
in  the  work  among  women  and  girls. 

Four  workers  are  needed  for  the  Parent  Society. 
Chungking  needs  a  married  man  for  the  pastorate 
of  its  large  church.  Chentu  needs  an  educator  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  of  high  grade,  for  which  the 
Chinese  are  ready  to  pay.  On  the  great  road,  three 
hundred  miles  long,  between  Chungking  and  Chentu, 
there  should  be  two  single  men  to  take  charge  of 
important  circuits. 
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HlNGHUA. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  need  of  workers  in  Ilinghua  Mission  Con- 
ference. Inchung  District  should  have  one  more  of 
the  general  society  for  school  or  evangelistic  work, 
and  two  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ladies, 
to  take  the  place  of  one  who  must  soon  have  her 
forlough. 

Singiu  needs  a  physician  for  the  general  society 
and  a  lady  for  the  Girls7  Boarding  School.  There  is 
a  new  building  and  a  score  or  more  of  girls  await- 
ing some  one  to  open  the  school  so  greatly  needed. 

In  Ilinghua  City  the  Woman's  Training  School 
of  twenty  bright  women  will  have  to  be  closed 
if  some  one  does  not  come  soon  to  care  for  it, 
while  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  and  city  evan- 
gelistic work  should  have  at  least  one  each,  and  Po- 
oheng  District  one  more  for  country  work. 

The  general  society  has  a  large  Boys'  High  School 
and  Mission  Press,  that  are  cared  for  by  the  mission- 
ary and  his  wife,  in  connection  with  being  mission- 
ary in  charge  of  two  large  districts  and  treasurer  of 
the  Mission.  There  should  be  one  for  school  work, 
one  for  press  work,  and  one  for  the  theological  school. 
These  are  the  urgent  needs  of  the  hour,  and  we  plead 
that  the  societies  meet  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Spencek  Lewis, 
W.  T.  Hobart, 
Mrs.  Emma  Nind  Lacy, 
Miss  Ella  Shaw, 
Miss  M.  E.  Wilson, 

Committee. 
Shanghai,  November  18, 1899. 


Mission  Votes  From  Jaoktown,  Liberia. 

BY  REV.  J.  B.   ROBERTSON. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia,  January  22. 
1889,  with  thirteen  other  missionaries  sent  out  by 
Bishop  Taylor,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  on  the  field. 
I  was  stationed  at  Grand  Sess,  on  the  coast,*  where  I 
remained  eight  years,  with  the  exception  of  an  eight- 
months'  trip  to  the  United  States  in  18W.  On  return- 
ing I  brought  with  me  an  iron  church  from  Liverpool 
and  put  it  up  at  Grand  Sess.  It  was  largely  the  gift 
of  Chaplain  McCabe,  who  gave  $300  for  it.  That 
mission  is  now  run  largely  by  native  Christians, 
who  have  a  day  school  and  a  regular  church  service 
on  Sundays.  My  wife,  Lena  Carlson  Robertson, 
whom  I  married  July  15, 1892,  at  Grand  Sess,  died 
there  July  23,  1896. 

Bishop  Hartzell  appointed  me  to  Plukey  Mission 
and  Cape  Palmas  Seminary  in  1897,  and  in  1898  to 
my  present  appointment,  Sinoe  River  Industrial  Mis- 
siok,  at  Jacktown,  Sinoe  County,  Liberia.  On  June 
11, 1898, 1  married  Mrs.  Frieda  Rissmuller  Smith,  and 
we  are  working  together  for  the  redemption  of 
Africa. 

Our  station  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sinoe  River.  Our  work  is  among 
tbeGiboo  and  NImoo  Tribes.  The  Liberian  Govern- 
ment granted  Bishop  Hartzell  here  201  acres  of  land. 
It  is  a  good  site  for  a  large  Industrial  mission.  The 
land  is  good.    At  present  we  are  cultivating  it  with 


a  hoe,  but  hope  to  have  better  facilities  for  working 
it.  We  have  cocoa  and  rubber  trees,  5  goats,  25 
chickens,  and  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes. 

We  have  eleven  native  children  who  are  learning 
to  work,  read  the  Bible,  and  serve  God.  Some  of 
them  have  been  converted.  Many  natives  come  to 
Jacktown  from  the  interior  to  trade,  and  we  have  a 
chance  to  tell  them  about  Jesus.  Mrs.  Robertson 
teaches  our  mission  children  and  all  others  who 
come  in  a  day  school.  I  manage  the  farm  and 
preach  at  the  mission  and  in  three  native  towns 
regularly.  Some  of  these  to  whom  we  have  been 
preaching  have  lately  thrown  away  their  jujus 
i  idols).  We  need  a  new  hoirse  farther  away  from 
the  town,  where  we  can  the  better  train  our  mission 
familv. 

•  

Services  in  Memory  of  Eev.  Abundio  Tovar. 

(From  the  Mexico  Herald  of  January  1.) 

THE  services  yesterday  at  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (Mexico  City)  were  noteworthy  on 
several  accounts,  chiefly  because  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Abundio  Tovar  y  Bueno,  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Vera  Cruz  District  of  the  Mexico  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  died  at  Orizaba  on 
December  18,  was  honored,  and  because,  Bishop  C.  C. 
McCabe  spoke  at  the  memorial  service  and  preached 
to  the  English  congregation  in  the  evening. 

The  following  was  the  program  of  the  memorial 
service  in  the  morning : 

1.  Hymn  267. 

2.  Reading  of  Psa.  90  by  Sr.  T.  del  Valle. 

3.  Religious  Invocation  by  Rev.  8. 1.  Lopez. 

4.  Address  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  D.D.. 

5.  Hymn,  u  In  the  Arms  of  My  Saviour." 

6.  Address,  "  Rev.  Abundio  Tovar  y  Bueno  in  the 
Home  and  in  the  College,' 7  by  Rev.  Pedro  Flores 
Valderrama,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Mountain  Dis- 
trict. 

7.  Song  by  Mrs.  Mayo  Rhodes,  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden." 

8.  Address  by  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe. 

9.  Address,  "The  Educational  Work  of  Rev.  A. 
Tovar  y  Bueno,"  by  Rev.  V.  D.  Baez,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Hidalgo  District. 

10.  Beethoven's  "Sonata  Pathetique,"  played  on 
the  piano  by  Wesley  Flores. 

11.  Address,  "The  Ministerial  Work  of  Rev.  A. 
Tovar  y  Bueno,"  by  Rev.  Justo  M.  Euroza,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Oaxaca  District. 

12.  Hymn,  "Asleep  in  Jesus,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Mayo 
Rhodes. 

13.  Benediction. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  naturally  attached  to  the 
address  of  Bishop  McCabe,  who  said  : 

44  Upon  my  arrival  in  Mexico  the  first  thing  I 
heard  about  the  Mission  was  that  Abundio  Tovar 
had  gone  from  us.  The  shock  was  great  to  me.* 
Although  my  acquaintance  with  him  began  so 
recently  I  had  already  learned  to  respect  and  love 
him. 

44  When  he  was  converted  and  joined  our  Church 
he  was  a  great  accession  to  our  ranks.    He  has  filled 
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every  position. to  which  he  has  been  assigned  with 
honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  Church  of 
God.  Ue  has  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
has  done  well  his  work  as  a  servant-  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"Last  year,  during  our  visit  to  Atzacan,  at  a  gather- 
ing of  our  people  he  was  appointed,  as  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  district,  to  deliver  to  me  an  address  of 
welcome.  It  was  taken  down  in  Spanish  and  trans- 
lated into  English  so  that  I  might  read  it,  and  I  had  it 
published.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  Sefior  Bishop  :  My  people  of  the  indigenous  race 
have  suffered  such  humiliations  and  depreciation  that 
their  temperament  is  somber  and  sad  and  sometimes 
distrustful  of  foreigners,  in  whose  presence  they  are 
apt  to  believe  they  are  in  the  presence  of  enemies. 
But  when  they  are  sail  and  anyone  loves  them  they 
know  how  to  respoud,  serving  even  to  sacrifice 
those  who  become  their  friends.  The  brothers  of 
Atzacan,  of  Panotla,  in  the  state  of  Tlaxcala,  and 
Xochiapulco,  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  who  have  em- 
braced the  Gospel,  are  sincere  and  faithful.  I  am 
sure  they  will  never  fall  out  of  the  flies  of  the  soldiers 
of  Christ. 

"  Interpreting  this  sentiment,  I  beg  you  to  carry  a 
fraternal  salutation  to  our  brothers  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  And  from  you,  whom  wo  have  learned  to 
esteem,  we  beg  noble  and  generous  aid  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  our  race.  We  hope  to  meet  you  round 
the  throne  of  that  divine  Master  who  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  races  or  nationalities  which  are  bound  by 
the  bonds  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Hindus,  Europeans,  and  Americans,  with 
their  brothers  the  descendants  of  Cuauhtemoc  and 
Xicotencatl,  singing  the  hallelujahs  of  the  redeemed. 

"  This  address  shows  the  largeness  of  his  mind.  He 
had  grown  so  in  his  faith  and  love  that  he  could  be- 
lieve in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  human  race. 

14  Abundio  Tovar  was  an  ideal  presiding  elder.  He 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  preachers,  and 
ever  ready  to  help  them  in  all  their  undertakings. 
The  words  of  John  Wesley  to  John  Fletcher  might 
not  unfittingly  be  addressed  to  Abundio  Tovar. 
8peaking  of  a  leader  of  the  Church,  Wesley  said : 

" '  Qualified  to  preside  over  both  preachers  and  peo- 
ple, he  must  be  a  man  of  faith  and  love,  and  one 
that  has  a  single  eye  to  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  men  and  things,  particularly  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  He  must  likewise  have  some 
degree  of  learning,  for  there  are  many  adversaries, 
learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped.  But  has  God  provided  one  so  qualified  ? 
Who  is  he  ?    Thou  art  the  man.' 

"  From  what  I  have  learned  of  his  graces,  his  fidel- 
ity, his  patience,  piety,  and  burning  zeal,  I  am  sure 
these  words  of  John  Wesley  may  truthfully  be  applied 
to  Abundio  Tovar.  The  Mission  has  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  men  and  most  successful  workers. 

**  What  shall  we  do  ?  March  on  as  soldiers  do  when 
a  comrade  falls.  Close  up  the  ranks  and  march  on. 
We  must  make  up  for  his  absence  by  increased  zeal 
and  devotion  to  our  work.  Let  each  one  of  you  try 
to  win  ten  boys  to  Christ  and  send  them  to  our 
schools  to  be  educated  and  trained  for  our  holy  min- 
istry.    Think  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  that  is 


before  us !  We  cannot  cease  our  efforts  until  all 
Mexico  is  redeemed ;  till  the  word  of  God  is  read 
and  loved  in  every  home,  and  Jesus  is  enthroned  in 
every  heart.  When  Philip  Doddridge  died  Charles 
Wesley  wrote  to  George  Whitefield :  "  Doddridge  is 
dead  I    We  must  begin  I    We  must  begin  ! ' 

"  They  had  been  preaching  three  times  a  day  and 
calling  sinners  to  repentance  by  thousands,  but  the 
death  of  Philip  Doddridge  inspired  rather  than  de- 
pressed them. 

"When  George  Whitefield  died  Charles  Wesley 
said,  "  God  can  bury  his  workmen  and  yet  carry  on 
his  work.' 

"  But  best  of  all,  at  the  grave  of  Abundio  Tovar  let 
us  hear  the  Master  say,  as  he  said  to  Martha  and 
Mary  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee 
that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the 
glory  of  God  ?' 

"  Let  us  rejoice  that  our  brother  lingered  with  us  as 
long  as  he  did,  even  until  we  had  caught  something 
of  his  spirit,  and  let  us  think  of  him  as  at  home  in 
the  mansion  prepared  for  him  in  glory." 


Memorial  Minute  for  Frederick  J.  Masters,  D.D» 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  January  16,  1900. 

FREDERICK  JAMES  MASTERS,  for  fifteen  years 
in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions 
among  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  born  in 
England,  September  23, 1850,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  January  2, 1900.  He  entered  into  this 
life  in  the  midst  of  a  consecrated  Methodist  family. 
He  had  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters.  All  of  the 
fourteen  became  followers  of  Christ,  and  eight  gave 
themselves  to  the  ministry  and  work  in  mission 
lands. 

Frederick  was  converted  in  his  youth,  and  early 
felt  called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  entered  Rich- 
mond College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1874,  and 
the  same  year  went  as  a  missionary  to  Canton, 
China,  where  he  labored  successfully  in  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  for  ten  years,  becoming  very  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  Chinese  language.  He  married  in 
Canton,  on  June  20,  1876,  Miss  Mary  Galbraith,  a 
missionary  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Dr.  Masters  returned  to  England  with  his  family 
in  1884,  and  on  his  way  stopped  for  a  few  days  in 
San  Francisco,  and  became  familiar  with  the  work 
being  done  for  the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Otis  Gibson,  and 
when  Dr.  Gibson  broke  down  a  few  months  later 
Dr.  Masters  was  urged  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission. 
He  consented  to  do  so,  and  from  the  summer  of  1886 
until  his  death  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sion. The  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Paget 
Sound  on  the  north  to  San  Diego  on  the  south,  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  his  ministrations,  and  many 
were  persuaded  to  become  followers  of  the  Christ  he 
eloquently  preached  and  faithfully  illustrated. 

Early  in  1899  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
given  a  few  months'  vacation  during  the  summer, 
which  he  spent  in  England,  visiting  his  mother  and 
seeking  recuperation  amid  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood.   He  returned  apparently  in  better  health,  and 
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commenced  again  the  active  duties  of  his  mission. 
He  preached  with  much  spiritual  power,  but  not 
with  his  old  rigor.  During  the  Christmas  holidays 
he  waa  confined  to  his  room,  and  was  planning  for 
the  future  of  his  loved  work,  but  on  the  second  day 
of  the  new  year  he  left  earth  for  heaven.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  four  children  and  many  friends  to  sorrow 
over  his  departure.    He  was  one  of  God's  noblemen, 


and  an  honored,  faithful,  and  successful  worker  in 

the  Methodist  mission  field. 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  who 

have  been  so  suddenly  and  sadly  bereaved  and  pray 

the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father  upon  them. 

A.  B.  Leonard,  \ 
8.  L.  Baldwin,  >  Committee. 
HoatEB  Eaton,  j 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Mission  Headquarters,  Xashvttle,  Tenn. 

THE  Northwest  Mexican  Mission  Conference  cov- 
ers the  states  of  8onora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua, 
Durango,  and  Coahuila,  and  the  territory  of  Lower 
California  in  Mexico,  and  a  part  of  northwest  Texas. 
Here  are  five  missionaries  and  about  twenty  native 
preachers.  In  Durango  is  located  MacDonnell  In- 
stitute, in  charge  of  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Mission  "Board,  and  both  an  American  and  Mex- 
ican congregation. 

The  Central  Mexico  Mission  Conference  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  tropical  Mexico,  with  its 
center  in  Mexico  City.  In  the  conference  are  six 
missionaries  and  about  twenty  native  preachers.  In 
Mexico  City  is  a  new  church  building  which  *'  both 
as  to  location  and  general  fitness  is  the  most  desir- 
able place  of  Protestant  worship  in  the  city.*'  The 
other  chief  centers  of  operation  are  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Onadalajara,  Moralia,  Cuernavaca,  Puebla,  and 
Orizaba.  In  San  Luis  Potosi  the  mission  has  a  most 
eligible  piece  of  property,  uniting  in  the  same  block 
buildings  for  residence,  school,  hospital,  and  church 
purposes.  Dr.  B.  O.  Hester  has  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  Rev.  H.  L.  Gray  has  charge  of  the  Mexican 
congregation,  and  will  organize  a  training  school 
for  native  preachers. 

The  Mexican  Border  Mission  Conference  occupies 
the  states  of  Taraaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  a  part  of 
Coahuila,  in  Mexico,  and  aims  to  serve  the  Mexican 
population  in  Texas  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Eagle  Pass,  and  as  far  east  as  Austin. 
The  working  force  consists  of  three  missionaries  and 
25  native  preachers.  The  principal  points  are  Mon- 
terey, Saltfflo,  Monclova,  and  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz 
in  Mexico,  and  Laredo  in  Texas. 

The  mission  work  in  Kobe,  Japan,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lambuth,  consists  of  six  departments :  (1) 
The  Night  School,  or  Palmore  Institute ;  (2)  The 
Japanese  Female  Industrial  Department ;  (3)  The 
English,  or  Annex  Department ;  (4)  Special  classes 
for  young  women ;  (5)  Bible  classes ;  (6)  Sunday 
schools.  During  the  past  year  the  night  school  had 
an  enrollment  of  448 ;  the  Japanese  Female  Indus- 
trial Department  an  enrollment  of  50  regular  stu- 
dents, with  6  Japanese  and  3  foreign  teachers ;  the 
English  Department  had  20  pupils,  with  3  foreign 
and  2  native  teachers.  Three  Bible  classes  and  sev- 
eral'Sonday  schools  are  held  regularly,  and  the  Bible 
Training  Department  has  been  reopened.  The  work 
has  bean  of  great  value. 


Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 

Mission  Headquarters,  Toronto,  Canada. 

REV.  GEO.  E.  HARTWELL  writes  from  Chentu, 
West  China,  October  16,  1890:  "Yesterday 
(Sunday)  was  a  busy  day.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
Christians  met  for  prayers;  at  half-past  ten  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  gong  beaten,  and  in  a  short 
time  about  two  hundred  people  were  assembled  to 
hear  a  sermon  from  the  text,  Luke  4.  18,  19.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  ere  the  public  service  was  dismissed, 
an  invitation  was  given  to  all  who  so  desired  to 
remain  for  the  Sunday  school.  Over  sixty  visitors 
remained,  making,  with  our  regular  attendance, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Here  was  the 
harvest  ripe  for  teaching,  but  so  few  to  enter  with 
the  sickle.  The  sickness  of  Dr.  Smith  deprives  the 
Sunday  school  of  two  earnest  workers.  The  ladies 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  give  valuable 
assistance.  The  schoolboys  and  girls  increase  the 
interest  in  this  department  by  their  hearty  singing. 

"  At  4  p.  m.  a  service  was  held  in  the  hospital  ward. 
One  boy,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  who  has 
a  bad  sore,  exhibits  a  great  interest  in  what  he  is 
taught.  His  pale  face  shines  with  genuine  pleasure 
as  we  approach  to  teach  him  some  verse  of  a  hymn 
or  of  Scripture.  He  has  smoked  opium,  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  alleviate  the  pain,  yet  he  had  that  awful 
chain  about  him.  What  a  struggle  he  was  hav- 
ing 1  On  the  one  side,  a  disease  very  difficult  to  heal, 
and  on  the  other,  a  habit  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
The  brave  little  fellow  seemed  determined  to  con- 
quer, and  says  when  he  gets  well  he  wants  to  come 
over  to  the  school  and  study. 

"Another  patient  addicted  to  the  opium  habit 
came  purposely  to  break  off.  He  said  he  had  made 
six  attempts,  and  failed,  and  just  as  he  was  despair- 
ing hi 8  elder  brother  came  home  and  said  that  he 
had  broken  off  opium  in  our  hospital.  Though  sev- 
eral days'  journey  distant,  he  decided  to  come  and 
try.  The  hymn  chosen  for  that  afternoon  was, 
'Take  me  as  I  am,'  and  was  very  fitting.  It 
taught  him  that  in  his  own  strength  he  could  not 
overcome,  but  that  Jesus  was  willing  to  take  him, 
weak  as  he  was,  and  purify  him. 

"  The  dispensary  is  opened  three  times  a  week  by 
Dr.  Ewan.  These  dispensary  days  afford  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  preaching.  Here  the  most 
pitiable  objects  mingle  with  those  dressed  in  their 
silks.  Thus,  day  by  day,  in  dispensary  and  ward,  in 
church  and  chapel,  in  school  and  guest  room,  the 
seeds  are  being  sown." 
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Eeoommended  Book*. 

Xinito,  A  Story  of  the  Bible  in  Mexico  ;  Izilda,  A 
Story  of  Brazil ;  Tatong,  The  Little  Slave  Girl  of 
Korea.  Here  are  three  missionary  books,  written 
by  Annie  Maria  Barnes,  and  published  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Publication,  at  Richmond,  Va. 
The  price  of  the  first  is  90  cents ;  the  second,  $1 ; 
the  third,  $1.25.  All  three  of  the  books  give  con- 
siderable instruction  respecting  the  customs  and 
religious  belief  of  the  people,  which  is  presented  in  a 
very  entertaining  manner.  They  will  be  interesting 
to  young  people,  and  are  excellent  books  for  Sunday 
school  libraries.  We  trust  the  writer  will  give  us 
books,  written  in  the  same  style,  relating  to  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  other  countries. 

Lights  and  Shadows  qfjfisxion  Work  in  the  Far  J?a*ty 
by  S.  H.  Chester,  D.D.  Published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  Price, 
75  cents.  These  are  the  Record  of  Observations 
made  during  a  visit  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
missions  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea,  in  the  year 
1897,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  observa- 
tions evidence  a  careful  study  of  both  the  people 
and  the  problems  connected  with  their  evangeliza- 
tion, and  a  keen  insight  into  the  difficulties  that 
confront  the  missionaries.  In  writing  of  Japan  he 
says: 

"  In  the  streets  of  Nagasaki  I  met  a  native  gentle- 
man dressed  in  a  Derby  hat,  a  steam-laundered  shirt 
and  collar,  a  silk  cravat,  and  over  these  a  linen 
duster.  The  upper  half  of  him  was  thus  Christian]}' 
arrayed,  but  the  lower  half  of  him  was  not  arrayed 
at  all.  lie  was  a  walking  allegory.  Japan  is  civilized 
at  the  top,  but  not  at  the  bottom.  Out  in  the  coun- 
try, among  the  common  people,  one  sees  many  more 
relics  of  primitive  savagery  than  among  the  Chinese, 
or  even  the  Koreans.  She  is  also  civilized  on  the 
outside,  but  not  yet  on  the  inside  to  any  great  degree. 
And  whether  this  external  civilization  of  ours  will, 
in  the  long  run,  do  her  more  good  than  evil  depends 
on  whether  we  shnll  succeed  in  our  effort  to  give 
with  it  our  Christian  religion,  which  alone  can  effect 
that  regeneration  of  character  which  can  make 
Japan,  or  any  other  nation,  truly  civilized  and  great." 

The  Dragon i  Image,  and  Demon,  by  Rev.  II.  C.  Du 
Bose.  Published  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  Price,  $1.  The  book 
was  published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  «ft  Co.  at  $2, 
and  when  first  issued  we  cordially  commended  it. 
It  is  now  issued  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing House  at  only  $1,  and  at  this  price  should 
have  a  large  sale.  The  writer  has  been  for  many  years 
a  missionary  in  China,  understands  well  what  he  is 
writing  about,  and  presents  his  information  about 
the  "Three  Religions "  clearly.  He  says:  "The 
name  chosen  is  the  most  exact  representation  that 
could  be  found  of  what  each  system  is.  The 
*  Dragon '  is  the  emblem  of  China  and  its  State 
Church ;  the  '  Image '  is  a  synonym  for  the  Indian 
religion— it  matters  little  the  size,  color,  or  name  of 
the  image ;  and  the  term  '  Demon '  is  Taoism  in  a 
nutshell."  The  1*7  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  book. 

Tillage  Lif*  in  China,  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  D.D. 
Published  by  the  Fleming  II.  Revell  Company. 
Price,  $3.     The  author   gives   much  valuable  in- 


formation respecting  the  people  of  China.  In  his 
preface  he  says:  "These  chapters  are  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who,  by  an  extended  experi- 
ence in  China,  has  come  to  feel  a  profound  respect 
for  the  numerous  admirable  qualities  of  the  Chinese, 
and  to  entertain  for  many  of  them  a  high  personal 
esteem.  An  unexampled  past  lies  behind  this  great 
race,  and  before  it  there  may  lie  a  wonderful  future. 
Ere  that  can  be  realized,  however,  there  are  many 
disabilities  which  must  be  removed.  The  Chinese 
village  is  the  empire  in  small,  and  when  that  has 
been  surveyed  we  shall  be  in  a  better  condition  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  whatever  needs  amendment." 
Parti  is  devoted  to  "The  Village,  Its  Institutions, 
Usages,  and  Public  Characters."  Part  II  describes 
"  Village  Family  Life."  Part  III  tells  "What  Christi- 
anity can  do  for  China."  Dr.  Smith  is  much 
aged  by  the  outlook,  and  says :  "  We  consider  It 
tain  that  what  Christianity  has  done  for  Us  It  will 
do  for  the  Chinese,  and  under  conditions  far  now 
favorable,  by  reason  of  the  high  vitalizatlon  of  the 

■  age  in  which  we  live,  its  unfettered  communication, 
and  the  rapid  transfusion  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
forces." 
A  Junior'1 8  Experience  in  Missionary  Lands,  by 

'  B.  B.  Comegys,  Jr.,  contains  several  letters  by 
ber  of  a  Boys'  Mission  Band  during  a  year's 
with  his  father  around  the  world,  written  to  the 
band  from  the  mission  fields  of  Syria,  Persia,  India, 
Siam,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  The  letters  are 
entertaining  and  calculated  to  increase  an  Interest 
in  mission  work,  especially  showing  its  great  need. 
The  illustrations  are  probably  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  an  amateur  photographer,  as  most 
of  them  are  indistinct.  Published  by  the  Fleming  H- 
Revell  Company  at  fifty  cents. 

The  Sky  Wot,  by  Ralph  Connor,  is  published  by 
the  Fleming  n.  Revell  Company  at  $1.25.  It  is  the 
story  of  people  living  in  the  "  foothill "  country  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  deriving  their  sup- 
port chiefly  from  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  greatly 
needing  the  refining  influences  of  churches  and 
schools.  Into  one  community  a  young  home  mis- 
sionary entered  and  by  his  Christlike  devotion 
brought  about  a  great  change.  How  this  was  done  is 
told  in  a  thrilling  manner.  We  hope  the  book  will 
have  a  lurge  circulation.   ■ 

Jfixsionary  Annals  of  the  Xineteenih  Century,  by  D. 
L.  Leonard,  D.D.,  published  by  F.  M.  Barton,  Cleve- 
land, O.  Price,  $1.50.  The  book  is  a  condensed 
history  of  the  mission  work  of  the  century,  and  as 
complete  as  could  be  expected  in  the  compass  of 

200  pages,  after  00  pages  have  been  devoted  to  mis- 
sions in  early  and  mediaeval  times,  the  begin- 
nings of  modern  missions,  and  the  missions  that 
were  begun  during  the  decade  1 790-1799.  The  in- 
formation is  given  by  decades,  and  the  closing  chap- 
ters show  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  different 
countries  from  the  beginning.  The  author  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  missions  for  twenty 
years,  and  his  book  will  be  a  very  valuable  work  of 
reference  for  all  students  of  missions.  Its  maps, 
portraits  of  famous  missionaries,  and  scenes  from 
mission  lands  add  to  its  usefulness. 
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THIRTEEN    YEARS   IN   OTTH   ITALY   MISSION. 


.    WILLIAM    NOT,    I'.D. 


t  l'RIL.  1886, aa  pastor o(  Do  Kalb  Ave 


1  fliureh,  Brooklyn, 


&% 


entertained  the 

One  week  later, 

April  14,1886, 

we  sailed  tor 

I  :.ilv  ■,  la  l.i  v- 
i-i  pool,  iiinv- 

in.-  atVenlee, 

■ 

once,  ■  'ii  the 
eve  atng  of 
I  bs  Wth,   in 

1  lonferenee, 
whichopened 

.in  1  i  1 . -  follow  - 

irere  cordial- 

the  Venice 
station  by 
.1  .1  hi.  L  M.  Vernon.  We 
r  10  Italy  because  the  argent  claims  of 
■  Uteslon  bad  been  presented  to  us  in 
1  that  we  Felt  ii  was  our  duty 
i'  could  have  Ufted  the  curtail) 
i  l. ...l.i"!  il.iwn  1 1 l ,-. .= 1 :- 1 1  i|'"S"  years,  we 
ulit  If  We  would  have  bail  the  courage  to 
1  forward   in   fare  of   all  the   difficulties 

■■■■.  i    I n    called    to  encounter. 

■  we  are  glad  we  want,  and  firmly 
qui  going  was  in  obedle to 

■  ■  ■■■  1.    is    All 

.   history  of  the  founding  "1  tbe 

i'y  Mission   Is  familiar     Dr.  Charles  El- 

d  <■>  advocate  a  mission  to  Italy  as 

IS,     It  was   not,  however,  until 

0  that  tlie  subject  was  favorably  reported 

M  by  the  Board.     In   March,  1871,  Dr.  L. 

Vernon  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Amen 

■   at  ••!  the  Italy  Mission  of  the 

[etnodisl  Episcopal  Church      The  superin- 

it  Bret  to  Genoa,  and  then  moved 

.   Bologna,    Services   were  formally  fnau- 

it,  .1    Deoembei     1878,  and  the  Annual 


■v^ruiiz'-d  by  Bishop  Merrill 


Oonterei 
in  1891, 

The  crrotunataneea  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mission  were  peculiarly  Battering,  Italy 
was  awaking  out  nf  ;t  long  Bleep,  and  was  in 
rebellion  against  her  oppressor ■-,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  papacy.  Many  thought 
iIj.ii  the  revolution  woe  not  only  political, 
but  Intensely  religious.  Hence  nearly  all 
the  evanganoal  denominations  in 
Into  the  popular  current  without  strictly  de- 
Bning  their  work  or  plans  of  operation. 

If  we  had  been  content  at  that  time  with 
leas  apparent  fruits,  and  had  laid  wild  foun- 
dations in  suitable  buildings  and  schools, 
and  bad  taken  due  to  organize  the  work, 
according  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  our 
Church,  no  doubt  the  results  would  nave 
been  much  more  satisfactory.  When  the 
first  excitement  of  the  revolution  bad  pawed, 
and  Hi"  reaction  had  set  In  through  the  In- 
fluence of  the  papal  party  to  regain  its  grip 
'in  the  people,  It  was  found  that  the  results 
itlon.asa  religious  reformation, 
were  much  less  tlmn  was  at  first  supposed. 
It  may  be  easy  for  us  at  this  distance  to  note 
the  mistakes  of  other.-,  It  wo  had  been  there 
ilii'  mistakes  might  have  been  much  more 
serious, 

Our  first  duty  on  arriving  in  Italy  was  t  ■ 
study  lie.'  hiugiui^r,  the  wm-k,  miii  thu  th-ld. 

Baton  the  dose  of  the  Conference  atYenice 
we  iv.  re  convinced  that  the  Aral 

was  a  school  for  the  preparatl I  young 

men  for  our  ministry. 

Hitherto  ex-priests,  ax-Waldenslana,  and 
others  had  been  employed  as  rM  ■ ;  nodfst 
ministers.  Borne  of  them  were  good  and 
learned  men,  but  they  bad  no  genuine  eym- 

path]  tor  each  other,  and  tin  0 teptton  ol 

the  spirit  and  methoils  of  our  Church,  In 
our  work  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Milan 
District  we  were  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  absolute  need  of  ministers  prepared  in 
heart  and  mind  for  our  work;  hence  we  lie- 
came  urgent  in  our  requests  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  Missionary  Office. 


After  inucb  correspondence  i: 
to  open  the  proposed  theological  school  at 
Florence,  and  our  residence  was  transferred 
to  that  city  in  order  to  organize  the  school, 
and,  in  addition  to  our  work  as  presiding 
elder,  to  lend  a  hand  in  teaching.  The  Rev. 
]>r.E.  8.  Steaipola  became  ltetatpreetdont. 

For  many  reasons  the  school  did  not  suc- 
ceed at  Florence  as  we  desired,  though  some 
young  men  prepared  there  are  now  memben 
ot  our  Conference,  and  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  ministry.  Ed  1W1  the  school 
was  moved  to  Rome,  where  it  has  been  undei 
the  care  and  direction  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Clark. 
At  present  there  are  altogether  11  young 
men  graduates  of  our  school  in  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  now  only  a  question  ol 
years  when  the  Italy  Conference  will  be  com- ! 
posed  of  men  who  are  marching  together  for 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  because  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  and  employing  the  sume 
methods. 

Since  the  ministers  were  not  of  us,  neither 
were  the  members  of  our  church  Methodists, 
Our  little  congregations  were  made  up  of 
people  gathered  from  all  quarters  and  from 
various  motives.  Some  of  thera  bad  been 
Plymoutbists,  sume  Waldensians  and  some 
had  come  from  the  Romish  Church  aud  from 
the  world  of  sin  and  unbelief.  Neither  the 
form  of  worship  nor  the  methods  of  work 
wore  Methodistie.  Our  places  of  worship 
were  generally  little  balls  in  narrow  streets, 
back  of  dirty  courts  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

We  realized  thiit  the  task  before  Ufl  was  B 
very  difficult  one.  It  nienntpntting  founda- 
tions under  a  building  already  constructed. 
It  meant  the  changing  of  the  system  and 
pirson.nr!  of  the  Mission,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Church  at  borne.  It  meant  to  patiently  bear 
the  criticisms  that  were  sure  to  be  made  on 
the  work — not  from  18S8,  when  we  were  put 
in  charge,  but  from  1S72  to  18!»9.  It  meant 
to  be  held  responsible  before  the  Church  for 
many  mistakes  made  by  others  contrary  to 
our  advice.  It  meant  misunderstandings 
Md  threatened  censure  at  a  time  when  one 
Was  almost  crashed  to  the  earth  with  bur- 
dens too  heavy  to  be  borne.  But  thanks  be 
to  GM  tor  bit  abundant  grace,  We  hare 
h.-iTi  able  through  Ids  help  to  do  all  and  bear 
all  for  liii  glory  alone.  We  regret  that  the 
results  ure  no  greater  than  they  are,  but 
when  we  Bum  them  all  up,  in  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties,  we  bft  our  hearts  to 
God  in  sincere  thankfulness. 


It  is  said  that  Socrates  preferred  to  meas- 
ure bis  attainments,  not  by  the  verdict  of  his 
friends  who  criticised  him,  but  by  the 
ion  of  his  enemies  and  by  the  fear  be  b 
spired  in  them. 

Never  before  have  the  Vatican  papers  and 
authorities  given  so  much  attention  to 
Protestant  work  in  Italy  as  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  their  attacks  have 
been  directed  almost '-xclusivi 
There  is  not  an  agency  or  means  which 
Satan  is  capable  of  inventing  which  they  do 
not  make  use  of  to  defeat  our  work.  8ft  ■>- 
ertheless  we  succeed, 

Tlie  Tablet,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  "f 
London,  speaking  of  our  work  in  Rome,  and 
especially  of  that  done  through  our  l»>v-' 
and  girls'  schools,  said  that  "  Protestantism 
is  spreading  in  Homo  like  a  drop  of  oil,"  and 
that  if  its  progress  was  not  soon  arreated 
the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  seealarge  part  of  the  population  Of 
Rome  Protectant.  It  said  also  thnt  for  every 
boy  and  for  every  girl  in  our  Bohoohl  the 
Romish  Church  lost  u  whole  family  and 
sometimes  more. 

After  much  pleading  we  obtained  an 
appropriation  for  property  at  Milan.  In 
one  week  after  the  dedication,  by  Bishop 
Fowler,  of  the  present  church  on  the  pop- 
ular thoroughfare,  Corso  Garibaldi,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  known 
throughout  the  city.  We  now  have  in  that 
magnificent  city  two  prosperous  congrega- 
tions and  a  mission  supported  by  friends  of 
the  First  Church. 

The  Rev,  J.  Page  Happs,  nn  English 
clergyman,  attending  service  one  Sunday 
evening  not  long  since  in  our  First  Church, 
Milan,  said  that  during  bis  pastorate  of 
thirty  years  he  had  never  before  seen  a  con- 
givgidion  which  came  so  near  his  ideal  or 
the  primitive  Church.  What  we  need  in 
Milan  to-day  is  a  large  place  capable  of  no. 
commodating  at  least  one  thousand  five. 
hundred  people.  We  could  fill  ft  immedi- 
ately. The  field  is  white  and  ready  to  tho 
harvest.  If  wc  had  to  report  for  the  thir- 
teen years  oidy  our  success  in  Milan,  wo 
have  abundant  reason  for  thankfuln< 
Qod, 

We  have  procured  also  a  tine  property  and 
built  a  new  church  at  Turin,  and  at  Baa 
Harzano,  and  finally  the  magnificent  plant 
in  Ihe  eily  of  Rome. 

Our  building  in  Rome  Is  admired  by  all 
Americans   who   have  seen   it.     It   is  worth 
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every  cent  it  cost  because  of  the  confidence  !  churches  should  take  an  Interest  In  the 
It  inspires  In  our  American  Methodists  who  great  benevolences  of  the  Church  and 
come  to  Borne.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  people  especially  in  the  missionary  collection  and 
of  culture  and  means,  leaders  In  our  work  at  the  Children's  Day  collection,  which  have 
home.  One  said, "  The  sight  of  that  build- !  steadily  increased  every  year  since.  Then 
log  stiffens  my  spinal  column."  Others, '  wo  urged  that  every  church  should  pay  at 
"  This  is  a  splendid  investment.  I  believe  least  its  own  local  expenses,  that  the  people 
in  this  kind  of  mission  work."  "Before  should  buy  our  papers  and  books  and  pay  as 
looking  upon  this  pile  my  heart  was  sick  be-  much  as  possible  toward  the  education  of 
cause  of  what  I  have  seen  In  Borne.    Now  1 1  their  children. 

have  hope."  "What  a  magnificent  post-  In  1887  the  sum  total  of  all  money  collected 
tlon  I  How  did  you  ever  get  it  ?  It  means  on  the  field  amounted  to  $917.78.  Last  year 
purpose  and  permanence."  the  collection  amounted  to  $3,288.82,  and 

Bishop  Qoodsell  said,  "  Our  great  build-  the  sum  total  of  all  local  receipts  including 
Ing  in  Borne  is  the  beginning  of  a  wise  und  tuition  in  schools,  was  $16,345.22.  Is  not 
successful  propaganda.  Until  that  was  .  this  a  fair  showing  of  growth  toward  self- 
built  we  were  firing  at  a  rock-ribbed  fort  support?  Our  membership  ut  present  is 
from  rifle  pits."  1,630  in   full   connection   and    090   proba- 

We  were  convinced  that  if  we  ever  in-  tioners.  Total,  2,326.  Conversions  reported 
tended  to  do  anything  iu  Bome  wo  must  lost  year,  656.  Sunday  school  scholars  and 
have  the  necessary  appliances  for  thorough  teachers,  1,190.  The  following  tabic  gives 
work.    We  have  been  offered  enough  for  us  un  interesting  contrast: 

the  plant  to  pay  back  all  that  it  has  cost,  — j ; 

pay  the  debt,  and  then  put  $20,000  in  the  ■  i  J  "S  3     .  I  g, 

missionary  treasury.  |  jj     g  Jg  s     '   *t      ^1 

But  before  consenting  to  such  a  step,  the  ?    =  !  *   &|i        ™      ■   ^  I  !■» 

Missionary  Society  should  pull  down  the     •    |J     1  jili  i     31         -—       1^ 
banner  of  her  divine  commission  to  evangel-     2    <K    £  '  5  *££■     £-2         i,"$      <%   \  is 
ize  this  world.  , '  —  ~  ~ j         i        " 

An  English  lady,  member  of  the  Angli- '  '  I         i 

can  Church,  having  confidence  in  the  future  ixm  ski  ihi  l.nn  s'j  suit  ;s  *52,ooo  sik^sst  f30,23i 
of  our  work,  gave  to  us  for  tho  Missionary :       ,      |      ,       I         |  I  I 

Society  a  property  in  Venice  worth  about'  |  j 

sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which  is  now  our  imrukjb  a»-j,3as  i,iw  ib,s*i23  ■•w,ow  injur  MM 
"Boys*  Industrial  School."  II  j  I  ]  j 

Twelve  years  ago  there  were  no  schools  or        j      ■      I  ,  | 

press  connected  with  the  work.    Now  we  . 

have  a  modest  publishing  house,  a  thcolog-  | 

leal  school,  a  boys'  college,  a  boys'  Indus-  s™.  ™  R»  Ii'JS     «!  m«!  +k  sim.uoo 

trial  school,  a  girls'  home  school,  a  young 

ladles' college,  five  elementary  schools,  and  ,     ,"~  "  ~~' 

a  day  nnrsery.    We  have  also  a  fund  for  I J  ai.ua  sijii 

the  support  of  our  retired  ministers.    We '       I  |  'I  ! 

have  Just  published  two  editions  of  u  new  | : '■ 

Methodist  Hymnal,  632  hymns,  one  with  Of  the  834,026  appropriated  for  the  work  in 
hymns  and  music  and  the  other  with  the  1899  we  must  deduct  tho  sum  appropriated 
hymns  only.  for  those  departments  of  the  work  which  did 

The  work  has  been  extended  into  Switzcr-  not  exist  in  1888,  as  for  instance,  the  thoo- 
land,  and  to  Trieste,  Austria,  All  these  logical  school,  tho  boys'  college,  tho  in- 
added  institutions  and  this  extension  of  the  duatrtal  school,  and  tho  press,  total  $8,500, 
work  have  been  accomplished  with  con-  leaving  only  $20,426  or  $10,01)0  less  than  in 
stoutly  diminishing  appropriations.  1888. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  field,  there  hud  Our  success  cannot  yet  \>e  measured  by 
been  no  missionary  collection,  nor  collei-tiun  simple  statistics,  though  these  are  eitcmir- 
for  education,  nor  for  preachers'  aid,  and  all  aging.  Among  the  most  encouraging  iiidi- 
pnblications  were  free.  cations  of  our  success  and  of  promise  for  the 

Our  first  care  was  that  the  ministers  and   future  we  would  mention  the  following: 
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1 .  The  preparation  of  future  leaders  in  our 

BOhOOlB. 

2.  Tli>-  presence  a  1  ready  among  our  minis- 
ters of  11  young  men  trained  In  our  schools 

3.  Our  changed   positinri,  e.-peeuilly  -;ri." 

tin'  erection  61  our  new  building  in  Botne. 

Til-  Liberals,   Who  would  ) it  friends, 

have  more  ooafldenoa  In  our  future.  We 
are  better  known  than  bvot  before,  sod  we 
enjoy  the  sincere  sympathy  of  thousands  of 
Italian  patriots.  The  king  himself  has 
-  •  -  ■  i  - 1 1  occasions  expressed  Ue  interest  In 
out  work,  end  has  lately  given  MO  Cranes  to 
educate  ■  boy  in  our  school. 

■i.  Our  changed  position  among  the  ana- 
geuoal  denomlnatknu  In  Italy.  Tbeaucoess 
of  ©ur  Church  in  any  country  la  nol  slroptj 
in  that  which  Bhe  has  accomplished  directly 
but  uJflo  In  that  which  in  the  providence  of 
God   she  has   been    called    to    accomplish 

through  her  Influent i  Bister Churches. 

...,!.■  bare  the  obaerratlotu  of  one 
ot  our  ministers: 

Twelve  years  ago  BO  OM  could  qmll  ol  00  in- 
fluence, for  we  wrn-  InBiwiwefl  Instead  at  eserUni 
nn  tofltienceoii  DtheH. 

Bat  now  we  can  speak  ot  our  influence  which  Is 
being  exerted la  lbs following  partlcnlers  i 

(«,)  We  have  introduced  the  clement  of  joy  iulu 

( Ibriatlin  worship. 

Tberelsmore  fervor  and  enthusiasm  In  llic  singing. 
The  sermons  are  rendered  mere  interesting  and  ef- 
fi-clive  by  means  of  illustrations  awl  direct  appeals 
i"  ihi'  In  srl  and  oonaclenee. 

(6.)  We  have  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  as  a 
part  Of  Christian  worship. 

{•-.)  We  are  exercising  a  most  salutary  Influence  la 
,,..-,,.,.,,,,.  to  the  activity  o(  the  laity  in  all  the 
Hiiiri'li.-s. 

(</.}  Our  Influence,  however,  is  betas  Wt  BWal  la 
our  seaaonsof  ri'vivid,  wtil'h  we  pray  Ood  to  bless 
to  his  glory  in  all  the  churches. 

Our  urgent  neede  are; 

1.  Honey  with  which  to  pay  the  debt  on 
our  building  at  Borne. 

Let  this  be  one  object  of  the  "Twentieth 
Century  Thank-offering."  Certainly  the 
great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  Prot- 
estant fervor  enough  to  payoff  In  live  years, 
if  not  in  one  year,  everycent  <>r  said  debt 
It  can  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done. 

We  alreadj  bare  several 

hi  the  building,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  add 
others. 

■-'.  A  1 'iii I' ling  tot  ill*'  Young  Ladies' 
School,  Rome.  We  cannot  accent  one  half 
of  the  young  ladies  who  ate  askiug  admis- 
sion to  our  school.    We  have  two  or  three 


splendid  offers  of  property  for  sale.     Who 
will  furnish  the  necessary  345,000  ? 

3.  A  bnilding  for  the  preparat" 
mentof  our  Boys'  Cpll 

not  rent  a  place,  but  we  can  buy 
tags.    We    need  about  H  5,000.     Who   will 
honor  himself  and  bis  Lord  by  giving  this 
building,  and  naming  It,  Tor  our  college  In 

4.  it--] | ■  for  our  struggling,  heroic  chorea 

mi  S.  .MiirzntKi  Oliveto. 

B.  A  up'"'  pfi-j.;-,  engine,  and 
publishing  bouse. 

0.  Scholarships  tor  boys  and  girls  who  a 
not  pay  full  tuition  and  board  Inoui  n 

Full  Hair 

Scholarship,    fiobola 
Per  rear.       Per  Tea 

Theological  School .MSO 

Young  Ladles'.. 140 

Boys'  <  DUeffS, T5 

■    ■:■■  Behool BO 

Bars'  Industrie!  Bebool..  .    BB 
After  nearly  fourteen  years  ol  study  I 

work  t-ii  the  Held,  we  are  coavi -.1    i 

there  Uyio  Church  better  adapted  by  to  d 
trtnes,  spirit,  usages,  and  orgai 
take  Hi"  lead  in  the  work  of  evangelisation 
in    Italy    than    the     Methodist     Episcopal. 
Whenever  we  have  bad  a  fair  (rial  we  1 
succeeded.     Last  among  the  denomtnalji 
to  enter  the  Held   wt 
plane  among  the  leaders. 
But  how  shall  we  assure  success  i 

1.  By  serving  notice  Immedli 
Vatican  that  we  are  there  t.>  stay,     h  ■■ 
then)  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  rem 
do  uot  succeed,  the  Jesuits  will  worry  us  Tor 
awhile   wins   to  the   us  out      Lei   us  repeat 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  "CI  sia 
Btererno1  ["Here  we  are,  ami     ■   ■ 
remain"). 

2.  By  putting  enough  of  capital  Into  t 
enterprise  to  make  it.  pay,  and  then  d 
the  Indigenous  resources  along  those  I 
[or  which  the  people  are  willing  to  pay— 
class  Christian  schools  for  boys  and  girl> 

The  field    is  white  to  the  harvest,  t 
faithful  little  band  Is  looking   heaveaw 
for  the  enduement  of  power 

Lot  the  Church  courageously  meet  i 
demands  of  the  hour,  and  the  victor;  H 
be  the  salvation  of  Italy. 

■  ban  never  hew 

Inn  thi:y  bear  wlthont  a  prew 
Lord  Almighty,  give  I  lie  wi> 
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ANGLO-SAXON  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES  IN  EUROPE. 

BY  REV.   M.   V.   B.   KNOX,   D.D. 

HUNDRED  years  after  the  great  move- '  his  spirit  was  caught  up  by  some  monks 
ment  in  Celtic  evangelization,  a  kindred  attached  to  him  as  pupils,  Willibrord  and 
movement  began  among  the  newly  con-  twelve  other  Anglo-Saxons  sailing,  in  6U0, 
verted  Anglo-Saxons.  These  people,  though  I  direct  from  Ireland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
two  centuries  away  from  their  kindred  over- ;  Rhine.  Willibrord  was  but  thirty-two  years 
sea,  yearned  toward  them  of  the  home  land,  old,  yet  his  abundant  success  proved  him  to 
Pippin  of  France,  having  conquered  many  of  be  the  right  man  for  so  important  a  mission. 
the  Frisians,  was  anxious,  in  order  to  bring ,  Thousands  were  led  to  forsake  their  pagan 
them  into  submissive  dependents,  to  have  ways,  and  he  baptized  them.  He  was  soon 
them  converted  to  Christianity.  He  ap-  appointed  bishop,  fixing  his  episcopal  seat 
pealed  to  English  Christians  for  help  to  this  at  Utrecht,  and,  with  powers  enlarged  to 
end,  thus  cementing  the  kindly  feeling  be-  that  of  metropolitan,  appointed  numbers  of 
tween  those  two  great  peoples,  the  French  suffragan  bishops  among  the  Frisians.  At- 
and  English,  whose  place  for  hundreds  of  tempting  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  but 
years  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  in  west-  failing,  lie  bought  thirty  boys  to  educate  as 
era  Europe.  '  future  apostles  of  their  country.    At  one 

Wilfrid,  a  man  most  disturbing  in  the  time  among  the  Frisians  Willibrord  bap- 
religious  life  of  England,  was  the  first  promi- ;  tized  three  converts  in  a  spring  sacred  to  the 
nent  Anglo-Saxon  to  do  missionary  work  on  deities,  which  so  alarmed  the  natives  that 
the  Continent.  Though  Bishop  of  North-  they  demanded  the  life  of  the  missionary 
umbria,  he  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  profanation.  This  the 
episcopal  duties,  and,  appealing  to  the  pope  I  king  denied,  but  permitted  lots  to  be  cast, 
for  his  rights,  dared  not  go  through  France  and  this  falling  upon  one  of  his  companions, 
owing  to  royal  hatred  both  there  and  at !  the  monk's  blood  was  shed  to  appease  the 
home.    He  sought  to  pass  around  France  '  wrath  of  the  gods. 

through  Friesland  and  Germany,  but  was !  Two  Anglo-Saxon  brothers,  by  the  name 
detained  a  winter  in  the  former  country. '  of  Ewald,  determined  to  penetrate  the  wild 
Using  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  kind  tribes  till  they  reached  the  Old  Saxons, 
king  Adelgise  and  his  people  the  truths  of  Reaching  the  frontier,  they  we r^  entertained 
the  Gospel,  ho  baptized  some  of  the  nobles  !  by  a  village  reeve  while  they  sent  word  to 
and  several  thousands  of  their  retainers.         !  the  ealdorman  of  the  district  seeking  per- 

Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia  '  mission  to  enter  his  domains  for  missionary 
and  Burgundy,  having  heard  that  Wilfrid  ;  purposes.  But  pagan  priests,  watching  them 
was  stopping  with  the  king  of  Friesland,  at  their  devotions  and  fearing  for  their 
sent  a  message  offering  a  bushel  of  gold  chieftain,  brutally  murdered  them.  This 
coin  to  have  Wilfrid  delivered  into  his  so  enraged  the  chief  that  he  executed  the 
hands.  At  a  banquet,  when  the  messengers  murderers  and  utterly  destroyed  their  vil- 
of  Ebroin,  Wilfrid,  his  own  nobles,  and  a  lage.  Pippin,  the  French  king,  obtained 
large  company  were  present,  the  pagan  king  their  bodies  and  held  over  them  at  Cologne 
read  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  all,  and,   a  magnificent  funeral. 

tearing  it  in  pieces,  exclaimed,  "Thus  may  Other  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  were  more 
the  Creator  tear,  destroy,  and  consume  the  fortunate  in  not  being  sacrificed  by  the 
perjurer  and  traitor!"  From  Friesland  Wil-  jealous  barbarians.  Swidbert  successfully 
frid  made  his  journey  in  safety.  |  labored  for  years  in  the  duchy  of  Berg ;  Adel- 

Another  Northumbrian  followed  Wilfrid's  bert,  of  royal  Northumbrian  blood,  chose 
example.  Ecgbert,  like  thousands  of  other  to  go  to  the  north  of  Holland,  and  met  with 
young  Anglo-Saxons,  sought  in  Ireland  the  ,  most  pleasing  results;  to  the  Batavians  the 
culture  not  to  be  obtained  in  England.  He  '  gospel  was  preached  by  Werenfrid,  and  three 
soon  won  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  others  from  England  led  the  people  of  Guel- 
and  devotion.  He  was  seized  with  a  passion-  dres  to  Christ. 

ate  desire  to  lead  the  people  of  North  Gcr-  j  While  these  missionaries  wero  mostly 
many  to  the  cross,  but  was  providentially  Northumbrians,  the  Celtic  spirit  having  been 
hindered  from  risking  his  already  enfeebled  caught  by  them  both  in  Ireland  and  at 
strength  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  But1  home,    the    man    best   designated   as   the 
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i  West  Saxon, 
Boniface.  He  grew  up,  hi*  Anglo-Saxon 
Dame  being  Winfrid,  an  earnest,  devout 
Btudent 

Hearing  of  the  work  of  Willibronl,  he 
went  to  Friesland,  but  waa  compelled 
through  changed  brought  by  local  nn,  to 
[land.  Here  great  honors  were 
offered  him,  but  meekly  rejecting  them,  he 
went  to  Rome,  seeking  the  jwijie's  uuthoiily 
tor  another  essay  of  missionary  work.  This 
woa  eagerly  given,  and  Winfrid,  now  taatim 
Ing  the  name  of  Boniface,  went  to  Willibronl 
ill  Utrecht,  and  fur  thive  years  diligently 
labored  With  him.  Willibrord  desired  liiru 
aa  his  successor,  but,  rejecting  this  proposi- 
tion, Boniface  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
Germany,  among  the  Hessians  and  Old 
Saxons,  fulfllliugin  this  the  purpose  of  the 
pope.    This  wtis  about  71*. 

Through  the  varied  limitations  of  native 
poverty,  the  stern  climate,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  pagans,  he  persisted,  and  dually  saw 
thousands  converted.  Rome,  hearing  of  his 
called  hlra  there,  mode  him 
bishop,  sent  him  back  to  the  German  for- 
ests, imd  soon  made  him  archbishop.  He 
made  Mcntz  his  headquarters.  His  au- 
thority was  not  only  over  Germany,  bat  ovar 
the  French  clergy  aswnli  Xa  Charles  Hartal, 
mayor  of  France,  he  found  an  ardent,  power- 
ful helper.  In  return  he  introduced  reforms 
among  the  French  clergy,  and  they  were 
woefully  in  need  of  it. 

Boniface,  as  his  work  expanded,  sent 
eager  word  to  England  for  helpers,  and 
souls  glowing  with  evangelistic  zeal  went 
oUt  to  aid  the  enthusiastic  missionary. 
Those  missionaries  were  repeating  many  of 
tli-'  conditions  of  the  same  work  a-*  now: 
varied    toll,    poor   food,  banishment    from 

home,  ii Is  in  some  eases  supplied  from 

the  home  land,  in  danger  from  the  na- 
tives, not  a  few  of  them  meeting  violent 
death.  In  one  fray  of  a  hostile  tribe,  do 
less  than  thirty  churches  were  destroyed. 
si  an  example  for  his  suffragana 
to  found  religious  houses  for  the  education 
of  native  workers,  then,  as  now,  these  being 
needed  to  carry  forward  the  work.  The 
most  noted  of  these  monasteries  was  one 
founded  by  Boui race  himself— Fulda— which 
in  grandeur  of  results  rivaled  Luxeull  and  St 
Gall.  In  this  monastery  Boniface  was  burled. 

It  is  toll!  that  on  his  return  from  Rome  he 
round  tome  of  his  converts  had  relapsed, 
owing,  he  learned,  to  the  idolatrous  rites  per- 


formed under  a  huge,  venerable  oak  that  they 
deemed  sacred.  Calling  his  monks  to  assist, 
Boniface  began  cutting  down  the  tree.  «  hUc 
the  frightened  people  watched    to   -  ■ 

result  of  the  contest,  as  they  dem 1  it.  Iie- 

tween  the-r  old  gods  and  the  one  whom  IJoni- 
facepreached.  A  strong  wind  helped  On  ■ 
fldent  axmen,  for  Boon  the  revered  monarch 
fell,  crashing  to  pieces,  which  the  nativ.-a 
seeing,  they  lost  faith  in  the  old  and  ac- 
cepted the  new. 

Then,  too,  as  now,  the  need  of  women 
workers  was  felt,  and  the  farseeing  primate 
solicited   them   [rum   England,  Dumb) 

whom  earns,  establishing  abbeys  In  Frau- 

conla,  Bavaria,  Thuringin,  ani 

Germany. 

But  the  end  of  this  long  missionary  life 
was  approaching.  Having  ordained  I>ul- 
lus,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  as  his  successor,  Boni- 
face, now  a  venerable  patriarch,  de  ■■ 
the  Rhine  with  a  considerable  company  to 
East  Friesland  to  preach  to  the  pagans  of 
that  country.  As  in  other  regions,  snores- 
attended  his  efforts,  and  on  Pentocoel 
as  the  company  awaited  in  a  great  tent  ou  u 
plain  the  coming  of  the  converts  to  baptism, 
(here  rushed  toward  them  instead  an  armed 
body  of  Frisians.  Tin' laymen  of  his  company 
Instantly  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  but 
Boniface  bade  them  put  up  their  swords, 
and  going  out  of  the  tent  calmly  faced  the 
Inevitable  death  that  came  at  onee  to  him 
and  all  his  company.  Thus  died  this  niag- 
nilieent  missionary.  If  plunder  was  an  in- 
centive for  this  attack,  the  robbers  found 
not  treasures,  but  only  a  few  boobs  of  which 
they,  in  their  Ignorance,  could  make  no  one. 

The  death  of  these  missionaries  waa 
speedily  avenged  by  those  of  the  Frisians: 
who  had  kindly  listened  to  them.  FuMn 
even  yet  possesses  three  Looks  that  Boni- 
face had  with  him  at  his  death— a  Bible,  it 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  letter  from 
Pope  Leo— the  last  stained  with  the  mission- 
ary's very  blood.  With  the  same  spirit, 
Willebad,  »  Northumbrian  priest,  landed 
seventeen  years  later  at,  the  very  spot  of  the 
murder  of  Boniface  and  kissed  the  sod  that 
had  been  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
then  with  grandest  success  led  the  FrisianB 
bi  the  cross.  He  pushed  beyond  Friesland, 
planting  missions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe.  Though  at  times  his  work 
was  checked  by  the  eruptions  of  tho  brutal 
Old  Saxons,  the  churches  destroyed,  and  his 
help  slain,  Willebad  was  enabled,  by  the  aid 
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and  protection  of  Charlemagne,  to  succeed  in 
those  regions.  Out  of  his  episcopal  home 
&rew  the  city  of  Bremen. 

Germany,  by  the  zeal  and  high  daring  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  having  been 
Christianized,  there  remained  of  the  Teu- 
tonic people  yet  pagan  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  Sigfrid,  from  York,  went,  at  the 
request  of  King  Olaf  Scotkonnung,  to  Swe- 
den, where  he  soon  baptized  that  prince  and 
his  army.  The  country  was  organized  into 
five  episcopal  sees  by  Sigfrid,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  people  steadily  went  on. 
Numbers  of  the  missionaries  were  martyrs 
to  their  calling,  among  them  three  nephews 
of  the  primate. 


Denmark  was  not  so  easily  led  to  Christ, 
since  numbers  of  workers  were  sent  from 
Bremen  without  permanent  success.  Later, 
Canute  brought  Anglo-Saxon  priests  from 
England,  and  by  his  great  authority  en- 
abled them  to  persevere.  Norway  was  the 
last  of  the  Teutonic  nations  to  give  up 
its  old  belief.  Olaf,  one  of  its  kings,  in 
a  piratical  expedition,  was  converted  by  a 
hermit  of  Scilly  Islands,  and  then  made  it 
the  object  of  his  reign  to  lead  his  people 
into  the  new  way.  By  his  laws  he  brushed 
aside  the  old  worship  and  the  priests  of 
Woden,  and  found  in  Grimkele,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  priest  whom  he  made  bishop  of  Dron- 
theim,  and  in  others  from  England,  the  onea 
who  finally  Christianized  Norway. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   WORK  IN   OUR  INDIA  MISSION. 

BY  REV.  J.    L.   HUMPHREY,   M.D. 

IN  a  previous  article  I  gave  an  account  of '  we  began  our  work.  Wo  commenced  preach* 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  open-  ing  the  Gospel  to  the  people  directly  in  their 
ing  of  our  work  in  Budaon,  in  January, ,  own  language  as  our  first  and  most  impor- 
1860.  In  this  I  propose  to  note  the  progress  tant  work.  Then,  as  secondary  to  this,  we 
of  events  during  this  first  year  of  this  mis- ,  opened  schools  for  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
sion  station.  Budaon  is  a  densely  populated  ,  so  far  as  our  means  would  permit.  Nothing 
section  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Ba-  could  be  more  firmly  settled  in  our  mind 


reilly  District,  between  it  and  the  river  Gan- 
ges.   It  is  generally  fertile,  with  good  facili- 


than  that  our  first  great  business  was  to  go 
to  the  people  everywhere  carrying  to  them 


ties  for  irrigation  either  by  temporary  wells  the  Gospel  message. 

or  streams.  We  sought  out  convenient  places  where 

It  is  a  beautiful  section  of  country,  con- ,  we  could  gather  the  people  and  tell  them  of 
taining  several  cities,  of  which  Budaon  is  Jesus  the  mighty  to  save.  Wo  told  them 
the  chief,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  that  we  are  all  sinners,  high  and  low,  rich 
local  government.  The  government  courts,  and  poor,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour 
the  headquarters  of  police,  the  treasury  are  of  sinful  men,  and  that  he  can  save  the  low- 
located  here.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  fam-  j  est  and  vilest.  It  was  a  glorious  message 
ilies  of  the  government  officials  and  a  few  for  people  like  these  to  whom  we  had  come, 
others.  It  had  at  that  time  eight  or  ten  (  On  one  occasion  a  venerable  old  man,  a 
European  families,  with  a  foreign  population  Brahman,  as  I  closed  my  sermon,  fell  down 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  all.  It  had  beau- '  and  embraced  my  feet,  and,  with  tears,  said, 
tlful  gardens,  excellently  paved  and  well-  (  "  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  lived  to  this 
shaded  streets.  day  to  hear  such  gracious  words." 

The  city  has  a  population  of  30,000,  and  j  I  made  a  tour  to  Fathigarh,  about  sixty 
is  the  official  center  of  a  district  containing  miles  distant,  an  old  mission  station  of  our 
600,000  people.  It  has  some  fairly  good  Presbyterian  brethren,  situated  on  the  other 
buildings;  among  them  is  a  mosque  that  is  side  of  the  Ganges.  Four  mission  families 
widely  celebrated.  In  the  cities  and  larger  living  there  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  fell 
towns  the  population  is  mixed,  consisting  of .  victims  to  the  fiendish  hate  of  the  Nana 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans.    In  the  rural  Sahib  and  his  followers. 


portions  they  are  mostly  Hindus  divided  up 
Into  the  usual  castes. 


I  met  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Scott,  mis- 
sionaries then  residing  there,  and  spent  a 


Our  first  object  was  to  finish  our  partially  few  days  in  their  delightful  families.  It  was 
built  residence  and  get  ready  for  the  ap- .  a  great  pleasure  to  see  their  fine  large 
preaching  hot  weather.    In  the  meantime ,  school,  under  Mr.  Fullerton's  charge,  and 
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tin-  l.-ii'K"  native  Christian  congregation,  of 
which  Mr.  Boott  had  especial  charge.  I 
gained  numy  hints  in  regard  to  mission  pol- 
icy and  administration  that  were  of  great 
service  to  ffifl  in  after  years. 

I  also  obtained  from  them  a  very  valuable 
native  preacher,  With  whom  I  was  most 
closely  anil  intimately  connected  for  a  good 
cumber  of  years,  and  whom  I  came  to  regard 
very  highly. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  cold  season  I 
took  a  hasty  tour  out  into  the  western  part 
of  the  district,  visiting  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  Important  towns  in  that  direction. 
In  one  place,  after  preaching  to  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  a  Tew  bright  lads  came  to 
our  tent  for  tract*.  One  of  them  could  read 
very  well,  and  seemed  much  interested.  He 
was  an  interesting  boy,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
strongly  drawn  out  toward  him.  In  a  short 
time  after  our  return  to  Budaon  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  It  so  happened  that  we  wanted 
a  teacher  lor  n  class  ot  people  in  a  part  of  the 
city  who  seemed  inclined  to  become  Chris- 
tians. It  occurred  to  mo  that  ho  would  do 
nicely  us  a  teacher  for  this  school. 

This  young  boy  at  length  became  a  Chris- 
tian, ami  iu  course  of  time  a  preacher  anda 
member  of  Conference,  and  a  few  years  ago 
wo  used  often  to  see  his  name  appended  to 
hymns  appearing  now  and  then  in  our  native 
paper.  Ho  is  now  a  member  of  the  North- 
west India  Conference.  I  refer  to  Be  v. 
Chimman  Lai.  The  little  school  that  be 
taught  was  tt  humble  beginning  of  what  has 
proved  a  great  work.  From  among  the  class 
of  people  he  began  with  at  that  time  eight 
or  nine  thousand  have  beeome  Christians. 

Bud  twin  has  been  one  of  our  most  fruitful 
fields.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  some  of 
our  most  success  ful  missionaries,  as  Doctors 
T.  J.  Scott,  now  of  Baroilly;  Hoskins,  of 
Cawupore ;  Neeld,  now  on  furlough  in  United 
States  of  America;  P.  T.  Wilson,  deceased, 
and  Thomas,  of  Agra.  During  my  resi- 
dence there  I  built  a  neat  arid  commodious 
chapel  which  served  us  well  for  both  Hin- 
dustani and  English  services  on  Sunday, 
and  for  school  during  the  weak. 

I  also  built  n  small  structure  in  the  heart 
Of  the  city,  which  served  a3  a  preaching 
place  and  a  schoolhouse.  In  November 
Bev.  Samuel  Knowles  anil  Joseph  Fieldbrave 
came  over  from  Bareilly,  and  naoompudad 
Enoch  Barge  and  myself  to  the  great  mela, 
known  as  "  Puran  STasie,"  held  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  about  twelve  miles  distant 


from  Budaon.  On  our  side  of  the  river  it. 
was  estimated  that  there  vera  a  takh 
(100,000}  of  people  eneamped,  while  across- 
the  river,  .m  the  Oppwrita  bank,  were  many 
more.  It  was  thought  by  officers  of  govern- 
ment, present  that  there  were  not  law  than 
150,000.  These  vast  multitudes  came  largely 
for  religious  purposes,  though  then-  were 
many  engaged  in  trade.  The  Brahmuns  and 
religious  mendicants  of  every  conceivable 
sort  were  there  in  full  force  aud  did  a  thriv- 
ing business. 

There  wus  much  time  spent  in  bathing  and 
performing  religious  ceremonies.  Families 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  Sacred  Hothei 
Ganges  often  bring  the  ashes  of  their  dead 
at  this  time  and  cast  them  into  the  sacred 
waters  of  this  river  under  the  belief  that  it 
would  bear  them  to  a  happier  clime.  At 
night  they  put  out  on  the  water  little  light* 
to  guide  the  spirits  of  departed  friends  on 
their  lonely  journey  to  an  unknown  world. 
It  fs  a  tiaie  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  sadness, 
and  this  goes  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  It 
is  a  good  time  for  preaching  and  mingling 
with  the  people. 

Years  afterward  I  met  a  man,  far  away  in 
the  jungles  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  who 
suid  he  heard  the  preaching  first  at  one  of 
these  melas.  Algura,  a  religious  teacher, 
heard  the  Gospel  from  some  one  of  the 
Fathigarh  missionaries  wlm  perished  in  tin- 
mutiny,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  when 
dying  he  told  his  people  if  missionaries  ever 
came  into  Bohilcund  to  go  to  them  for  In- 
struction. 

Some  of  his  people  came  to  us  as  soon  as 
we  began  our  work  In  Moradabad,  and 
many  of  our  first  native  Christians  were 
from  among  this  people,  as  the  seed  of  the 
sowing  of  those  who  had  sealed  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood.  Our  annual  meeting 
at  the  closeof  this  year  was  held  in  Bareilly, 
when  we  were  returned  to  that  station  and 
Brother  Knowles  was  sent  to  Budaon. 

In  my  next  I  will  note  some  of  our  expe- 
riences during  the  year  that  followed. 


"  i ,  m  in-  it  them  from  Ihc  earth's  highway. 

Crowns  for  llitf  Saviour's  brow  ; 
Genu  that  sparkle  more  brlftht  than  d»J, 
Crowns  for  the  Sav tear's  brow. 
Radiant  crowns  mid  glorious, 
Crowns  for  Christ  victorious— 
Crowns  (or  Hie  brow, 
Crowns  for  the  brow, 
Crowns  for  the  Saviour's  brow.™ 
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Iiv    l:i:v.    EBSE8T  «. 

I. 'I:INii  the  early  part  of  1808  a  Cuban 

gentleman,  with   his  family  of  small 

Id»B     Itae    mother    having    died    some 

i"iisly.t,  (ill  of  whom  had  U-l-ii 

ft  nearly  destitute  by  the  destruction  of  his 

property  by  tilt-   Spanish  soldiery,  felt  hlm- 

tr  directed  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United 

Sr.al-- ■,  having  a  s'Ui  ami  a  steps- m  ■  J r. | il- >>  ■-. I 

of  the  principal  Xow  England  cities. 
\-  ii.  was  at  the  time  when  matters  were 
lOBilng   (i    Uttie    Btralned    between   the 

otted  BtatesandSpain.Mr.X found  the 

procuring  of  b  passport  a  by  i leans  easy 

thing.    Standing  one  afternoon  in  a  drug 

Trinidad,  the  governor  and  his  stuff 

i(«li'  by.     Among  his  staff  imppenedtobcan 

Id  acquaintance  "f  Mr.  X .    The  recog- 

jiLiii.mil,  and  through  this  friend 
laport   whs  promised  by  the  governor, 
discovering  that  a  brother  of  Mr.  X— — 
ii;>.i  bean  a  friend  of  his,  promised  to  mall 
i  h'-  passport  to  Cienfucgos,  thus  saving  him 
xpense.     Reaching  Oienfuegoa, 

ir.  X obtained    passage    on  the    last 

ler  leaving  before  the  blockade,  having 
it  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and  arrived  safely 
New  York  indue  time. 
About  the  same  time,  in  the  New  England 
to  which  Mr.  X- —  was  being  led,  a 
rgyninn  who  had  been  connected  ninny 
ag"  with  the  Argentina  iSouth  Amer- 
flfiaalon,  was  strangely  wrought  upon  to 
;e  up  n  review  of  the  Bpanlsh  language, 
while  not  knowing  why  this  impression 
given,  the  impulse  wits  obeyed.  Long- 
books  were  looked  up,  and  two  or 
months  proved  enough  to  bring  back 
fluency  In  the  long-untiBed  tongue. 
Sitting  one  morning  in  his  study,  he  was 
told  that  a  Cuban  gentleman  was  in  the  par- 
lor. Wondering  who  the  unknown  visitor 
add  be,  and  what  he  could  want,  but  in- 
taneously  recalling  the  strange  prompt- 
Just  mentioned,  Mr.  B greeted  the 

iller,  who  proved  to  be  the  Mr.  X al- 

i.-uily  named.    Introducing  himself,  he  said 

lie  ii.nl  been  ti.lt!  by  someone  that  Mr.  B 

could  talk  Spanish,  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English,  he  hud  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  bo  as  to  have  some  one  to 
whom  he  could  tell  his  wishes  and  with 
whom  he  could  speak. 

The  seemingly   chance   acquaintance  ri- 
pened into  friendship.   Mr.  X and  his  six 
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children,  the  eldest  but  sixteen  and  the 
youngest  flv<  ,  also  hie  stepson  (the  son  bar- 
ing moved  Up  Montana)  began  to  attend  Mr. 

B 's  church,  being  most  attentive  to  the 

rending  of  Scripture  in  their  own  language, 
iIm-  ii-xt  ninl  ii  iiiii-i'  explanation  being  also 
given.  The  children  joined  the  Sunday 
school  and  began  to  pick  up  a  little  English, 
proving  unusually  bright  and  intelligent. 

Afters  tow  months  Hr.  X  —  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  live  younger  children 
placed  in  a  home  where  they  would  be  edu- 
cated and  well  trained.  By  this  time  Prot- 
estantism, of  wbloh  he  had  never  Been  any 
fruits  before,  and  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
except  from  occasional   reading,  had  begun 

to  impress  Mr.   X as  a  religion  which 

meant  very  much  more  than  he  had  ever 
seen  in  Romanism.  He  was  attracted  to  its 
faith  and  teachings,  and  stated  that  if  the 
children  could  be  placed  in  a  Protestant, 
home  and  thus  trained  he  would  be  quite 
satisfied. 

No  such  home  in  Home  for  Cubans)  was 
known  to  Mr.  B ,  but  He  who  ever  an- 
swers prayer,  and  whose  hand  bad  thus  far 
wo ndrously  directed  every  step  taken  by  this 
Father  and  his  family,  one  afternoon  directed 

Mr.  B to  call  at  a  home  where  he  had 

never  before  called— a  family  which  did  not 
belong  to  his  own  congregation  and  never 
attended  bin  church.  Here  he  was  inci- 
dentally led  to  mention  the  interesting  Cu- 
ban family  who  were  attending  his  church, 
and,  without  a  thought  as  to  results,  he  also 

Stated  the  desire  of  Mr.  X- ,  and  was  us- 

t..iii.-lietl  ami  ivji.i.-ed  at  tin-  reply  :  "  Ii  you 
want  such  a  home  there  is  one  on  Macon 
Street,  Brooklyn,  where  a  Mrs.  Solden  has 
sustained  a  home  for  destitute  Cuban  chil- 
dren for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years."  Truly  . 
God  is  good,  and  his  ways  are  wonderful. 

Mia.  Balden  was  at  once  written  to,  and 
though  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  her  family  by  so  large  an 
addition,  and  without  knowing  from  what 
human  source  the  funds  would  come  with 
which  to  provide  for  them,  consented  Bo  re- 
eeive  (hem. 

Thus  far  God  had  led  the  way,  owning  the 
path  step  by  step.  But  he  was  sboul  to  do 
much  more.  The  proprietors  of  several  of 
the  leading  stores  were  made  willing  to  pro- 
vide clothing  and  shoes  with  which  to  fit  out 
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Hi--  ohildnn.    TLe  New  York,  Sew  Haven, 

iiinl  Urn  ifunl  lidilri'dil  most.  £curi"ii^ly  gave 
passes  to  the  whole  family,  the  express  com- 
pany franked  nil  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  the  children  reached  the  Home  n  year 
ago  last  November,  to  spend  together,  with  a 
number  of  most  Interesting  Cuban  children, 
under  the  loving  care  of  Mrs.  Selden  and  her 
sister,  a  year  which  has  not  only  proved  the 
children  remarkably  intelligent,  but  has 
brought  all  out  of  Romanism  to  Christ. 

Mr.  X returned  to  Cuba  last  spring, 

leaving  his  eldest  daughter  at  the  Home, 
who,  with  her  three  sisters,  write  constantly 

to  Mr.  B ,  expressing  their  great  joy  in 

Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord,  and 
their  Inexpressible  thankfulness  to  all  who 
have  been  used  to  lead  them  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past  to  the  light  of  the 
present. 

In  a  recent  letter  occurred  the  following : 
"  The  Spanish  have  all  these  centuries  most 
cruelly  oppressed  us,  but  we  hare  now 
learned  that  the  most  cruel  bunlen  of  all 
has  been  the  superstition  and  absurdities 
with  whieh  they  have  burdened  our  hearts, 
and  some  day  wo  hope  to  go  back  toour  own 
land  to  tell  our  people  about  the  goodness 
of  Jesus." 

Without  question  the  bringing  to  Christ 
of  this  whole  family  (for  the  father  and  step- 


son are  also  professed  followers  of  Christ 
the  latter,  who  returned  after  the  WSJ  Bo 
Cuba,  writes  that  be  hopes  to  visit  the  United 
Suites  this  spring,  and   In  be    received   ititi. 

tin'  membership  of  Mr.  B 's  church)  Is  a 

result  of  Argentina  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sions, where  the  pastor  alluded  to  spent 
some  of  the  most  blessed  years  of  his  life, 
learning  the  language  and  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge ot  the  Spanish  people  whieh  has  mnny 
a  time  bean  of  great  service. 

God  works  through  foreign  missions  and 
in tu  fureign  iiiiiSj.il  nisi  in  many  ways;  seldom, 
however,  have  Hod's  leadings  been  more 
clearly  manifest  than  hi  the  present  ui-tjun  ■■  ■. 
in  which,  from  beginning  to  the  present,  di- 
vine leading  has  been  wonderfully  shown. 
That  the  resultswill  not  continue  is  not  nip> 
posable.  The  probabilities  are  that  some,  if 
not  all.  the  children  will  return  to  Cubfl  01 
to  sortie  other  SpiinUh-s  peaking  country,  to 
work  for  the  Saviour. 

Foreign  missions— let  all  of  us  remeniU-r 
this— act  upon  men  and  women  far  beyotid 

the  limits  of  the  individual  fields.     Ol I 

the  most  successful  missionaries  In  I<orjdon, 
a  workman  who  has  led  hundreds  to  Christ, 
was  converted  in  the  Seaman's  Mission  back 
of  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
on  dalle  Cangallo,  Buenos  Ayres,  To  Ood 
be  all  the  glory. 


BELF-JStTFPOBT  TX   MISSIONS. 


THE  subject  of  seir-si 
occupying  the  atteutiou  < 
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■upport  in  missions  is 
of  those  most 
interested  in  missions  as  never  before,  I 
take  it  that  a  desire  to  hasten  the  day  of 
self-support  in  missions  docs  not  indicate  a 
lack  of  interest,  nor  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
Church  of  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 
this  noble  cause.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  Church  in  the  "home  land"  if  she 
should  even  withhold  her  hand  in  contribu- 
ting to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  To  create  self-support  in  mis- 
sion fields  means  the  ability  to  multiply 
consecrated  workers  in  destitute  fields  where 
millions  are  that  have  never  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  in  Jesus 's  name. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  a  general  in  the  army 
to  change  his  tactics,  having  found  other 
and  better  methods  by  which  to  rout  the 
enemy  and  tak'>  the  fortress  at  the  least  ]ios- 
sible  cost.    The  best  of  men  make  failures, 


but  wise  is  that  man  who  profits  by 
failure,  by  inaugurating  wiser  and  better 

The  plan  of  mission  work  heretofore  in 

China  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  pnniiinlly 
support  the  work  in  every  detail  from  Hinds 
given  by  the  Church  at  home.  This  method 
may  have  been  wise-  in  other  days,  but  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  it  now.  One  thing 
is  very  evident  to  those  familiar  with  mis- 
sion work  in  China,  and  that  i*.  by  Bud) 
methods  self-support  will  never  be  realized, 
at  least  not  in  our  day.  No  child  ewr 
learned  to  walk  by  being  carried  in  its 
mother's  arms.  Mother's  arms  wen'  inclin- 
able to  assist  the  tottering  infant  in  the 
first  stages  in  learning  to  walk,  but  they 
were  only  needed  to  help  steady  the  child, 
and  not  to  carry  ft. 

So    in    mission    work    there    is    danger 
that  the  mother— the  Missionary  Society— 


S,Ij '-ni/jijjort  in  MU«ioti«, 
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may  carry  the  child  so  long  thai  !ta  limbs 
may  become  useless,  ami  the  child  dwarfed 
and  made  helpless  all  it-  days.  The  ebild 
gains  strength  with  every  effort  put  forth  iu 
its  own  behalf. 

I  might,  if  necessary,  give  the  names  ol 
obarehefl  built  and  entirely  supported  by 
the  Missionary  Society,  to  the  paying  the 
snlaryof  their  pas  tor,  sexton,  for  lights,  hymn 

Ixn-iks,    <un.l    Sunday     school     lesson     help-; 

ill  these  I'huri'hi.'s,  after  ten,  fifteen,  and 
I  wenty  years,  are  no  n-iircr  self-support  than 
when  they  began.  The  membership  has 
been  dwarfed  and  made  perfectly  dependent 
HI1"'!  the  Mj-.-i'iriiiry  Society  to  provide 
i- very  thing  tor  them,  and  often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wanting  the  Church  to  give  thorn  a 
Means  of  livelihood.    In  such  eases  mother's 

adoBsa  has  greatly  ex.. led  her  wisd.-m. 

01     ON-     i>f     tlU'S.'    I'll 1|"S    utU-l     .'ill     Lh"s. 

■iii  •  has   become   self-supporting,  only  us 

rlny  are  supported  by  the  missionaries  and 

those  employed  by  tin:  Missionary  Society. 

Thisi*  a  aad  picture  and  one  well  worth] 

■i"i[-  i-ritisidi'i-.-itiiiii ;  hut  sadder 

-till,  tin-  bearing  tl ntlre  expense  of  these 

:■■  the  Missionary  Society  robs 
people  of  their  independence  and  man- 
hood, and  makes  them  dependent  upon  the 
Church,  rather  than  the  Church  dependent 
upon  them.  In  other  words,  we  make  them 
Church  mendicants. 

The  brightest  and  most  influential  Chris- 
tians we  have  are  those  who  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  Christian  experience  have 
been  taught,  to  share  in  the  support  of  the 
GroepeL  These  men  have  the  interest  of 
the  Cliui.li  at  heart,  and  their  faithfulness 
and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Christ  may  be 
depended  upon  under  ail  circumstances, 
No  less  authority  than  that  veteran  mission- 
ary, Dr.  Griffith  John,  says:  "The  brightest 
id  best  Christians  they  have  in  connec- 
tion with  their  mission  are  the  fruits  of 
ttn-ir  work  iii  Hunan  established  along 
tli"  line  of  self-support,  where  th"  native b 
take  tli"  larger  part  of  the  support  of  the 
Church." 

Church  has  had  its  slowest  growth  in 
Where    the    Missionary  Society   has 
ie  the  entire  expense  of  the  work-,  and  In 
Of  these  .'filters   have  we   reached   to 
nt  the  better  and  more  influential 
There  must  be  something  wrong 
policy  when  we  are  confronted  with 
Maastateot  affairs  and  so  many  years  of 

II  and  sacrifice.     These  i-hurehes,  built  bv 
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111"  lii--i-iti;ivy  Society  i N 1 1>  [ undent  of  the 
people  are  looked  upon  as  foreign  churches 
and  qoJ  'i  belonginfl  to  th"  people,  and  the 
people  in  attending  these  churches  do  so 
feeling  that  they  mv  allowed  by  the  grace 
of  the  foreigner,  and  not  with  that  feeling  of 
just  pride  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  Charon. 
How  different  it  is  where  the  people  have 
shared  the  burden  of  building  and  Bupport- 
ingthe  church.  They  occupy  theft  paw  not 
a*  a  mendicant,  hut  as  "a  child  of  the 
King,"  and  an  Interested  In  every  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  church. 

In  eiI  I  these  <li  u  n  lies  where  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  Missionary  Society,  when  * 
broom,  a  lamp  chimney,  a  lamp  ittek  is 
needed,  the  missionary  is  called  upon  t.o  fur- 
iosi i  tin  si'  iii  tii'h-s  i .lit  iif  Mission  appropria- 
tions, and  all  the  interest  seemingly  the 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  members  have  iu  the 
church  is  to  aid  the  missionary  in  spending 
the  Mission  appropriation.  One  tin  nf  oil  in 
a  self -supporting  church— with  just  as  good 
lights— will  go  as  far  as  two  in  a  church  sup- 
ported out  of  the  Society  funds, 

lam  fully  persuaded,  after  twelve   years' 

axperieoeeand  study  ot  the  work  on  the  mis- 
sion Held,  that  where  the  Missionary  Society 
builds  and  maintains  u  church  Independent 

of  native  help  that  it  is  mi  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  people.  The  MissiouarySo- 
ciety  should  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  grant 
aid  (just  as  the  Church  Extension  Society 
does  at  home)  to  struggling  churches  in 
building  and  supporting  the  work  until  the 
people  are  fairly  well  on  their  feet.  But  in 
all  such  cases  the  natives  should  be  required 
to  take  the  lend.  It  is  poor  charity  to  boar 
the  burdens  of  those  that  are  able  to  bear 
them  themselves. 

I  have  noted  a  deeper  spiritof  gratefulness 
on  the  part  of  those  struggling  under  a  bur- 
den after  they  had  done  their  best — when 
the  Missionary  Society  comes  to  them  mid 
says,  "  W«  will  not  let  you  fail  iu  your  noble 
undertaking,  but  will  help  you  out  by  shar- 
ing the  burden  with  you  "—than  is  manifes- 
ted on  the  part  of  the  members  where  the 
Society  has  borne  the  entire  burden. 

1  note  again,  that  native  preachera,  sup- 
ported entirely  out  or  f is  appropriated  by 

the  Missionary  Society,  take  far  less  interest 
in  the  people,  than  they  do  when  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  people  for  a  goodly 
part  of  their  support. 

When  preachers  are  supported  out  of  the 
general  fund  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the 


An  Amount  of  ths  Bahraich  Mela. 


His 

missionaries    Independent     ^r     the     local  I  Thousands   of   dollars— «o 

shurchea  they  serve.    This  is  not  In  bar-  Judge    by  visible   results   are   couceruec 

toony  with  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  have   been    wasted.     The   establishing   i 

copal  Church.    Let   the  offieiul  boards    In  oanrohea  by  such  a  policy  makes  eneajtlt 

dues  circuits  and  stations  fix  the  salaries,  sod  not  friends. 

and  then   let   the   Missionary   Society  aid      It  in  true  that  there  are  exceptions  to  n 

them  In  meeting  the  amount,  and  thtuoui  above    rule,  but    they  an   not    numero 

members  will  be  brought  Id  sympathy  and  When  we   hare  waited  to  build  nm.ii   i 

touoh  with   the   whole   machinery   of   the  | pie   have    beoome  Interested    and   wan 

Church;  then  aud  not  till  then  may  we  hope  ready  to  aid  In  building  the  church, vary 

to  build  up  a  strong,  Intelligent,  selfreup-  instance  the  friendship  of   the  people  has 

porting  work  in  China,  been  gained  and  the  Church  baa  grown. 

The  Sflsslonarj  Bootety  woold  do  well  to       Let  the  General  Commit  tec  make  nppro- 

pass  a  law— in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  China,  prinliutis  to  tin-  Missions  i ri  Cliina  on  a  basis 


u  open  no  more  stations  until  b  native 
stitiieney  is  created  of  sufficient  strength  to 
meet  at  least  half  of  the  necessary  espense 
of  .'airying  on  that  work.  We  have  built  a 
number  of  churches  in  places  where  we  had 
?n.  membership,  many  of  them  under  con- 
sular protection  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
!>eo|>ie.  Ten,  twenty,  and  more  years  have 
passed,  ami  in  many  or  these  communi- 
ties we  own  our  property  and  nothing  else. 


of  adollar  for  every  dollar  raised  on  the  field, 
and  stick  t-  Bach  n  poUey  and  in  o  vary  law 
years  a  wonderful  change  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  jHTsvnnet  of  our  members,  nnd 
self-support  will  Ijo  rapidly  bt'oii^lit  n I « nit. 
Continue  the  old  riyhu--  mid  twenty  years 
hence  will  still  find  us  a  weak,  dependent 
Church  looking  to  the  Missionary  Society 
[or  support 
Nanehang.  China,  December  18,  1698. 


AX   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   IJAHRAUli    MELA. 


siiuhi.i  In  iti-iii  Christina  I'olli-Re,  Luck  now,  nulla. 

DURING  the  summer  vacation,  when   I  also.    And  because  the  people  of  botbm 

went  home,  I  was  present  at  this  mela  assemble  here,  this  mela  can  be  counted 

which  was  held  in  June.    I  will  first  tell  one  or  the  largest  melas. 
you  why  this  mela  takes  plaee  every  year.  The  story  about   Said  Salar  Is  that 

In  Bahraich  itself  there  was  a  tank  by  the  comes  out  every  year  or  his  tomb 

name  of  Suraj  Kuud.    This  place  was  eon-  a  bath,  and  then  is  married  to  hjs  former 

sidered  very  sacred  by  the  Hindus.     Bain-  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in   hi-  life- 

rak  wns  their  leader,  or  guru.    A  picture  of  time,  and  then  goes  back  into  the  tomb. 

the  -mi  was  engraved  on  the  stone  which  This  mela  lasts  for    a  full  week,  and  the 

was  put  near  the  tank.    On  the  day  when  chief  day  is  Obauthl,  or  the  day  of  marriage, 

the  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  plaee  all  Hindus,  when  a  good  many  people  from  nearly  every 

mon,  women,  old  aud  young,  from  east  and  part  of  the  country  assemble  there. 
west,  used  to  assemble  here  to  worship  that       Now  I  will  tell  you  what  the  chief  objeets 

stone  and  to  nib  their  noses  on  it.  are  which  are  worth  noticing  in  this  ineln. 

When  Said  Salar  saw  all  this  he  planned       The  first  thing,  lettue mention. are  ihe  res. 

that  he  would  take  possession  or  this  land  ervoirs  which  are  all  attached  t<p  the  bound- 

and  introduce  Islam.    This  Said  Salar  was  ary  wall  of  the  tomb,  in  which  the  dirty 

the   king  of  Ghazci.     At  the  age  of  twenty  water  which  is  sprinkled  on  the  tomb  comes 

he  devoted  himseir  to  the  study  or  his  reli-  through  the  lanes  into  them.     A  number  ol 

gion.  nnd  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  Lepers  are  seen  bathing  in  that  dirty,  defiled 

years  old  he  came  to  Bah  mirk  and  fought  water,  with  the  idea  that  their  leprosy  will 

with  Bataruk.  and  both  died  in  the  battle,  be  cured,  and    they  say  that    every  year 

They  are  both  burled  In  one  compound.  some  four  or  five  lepers  are  cured  by  wasb- 

Balnruk  is  worshiped  by  the  Hindus  and  ing  themselves  In  those  ponds.     For  the 

Said  Salar  by  Mohammedans,  because  they  last  six  years  I  have  been  in  that  mela,  bat 

consider  he  died  as  a  martyr.     But  Hindus,  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own  <-y<-*  a  single 

through  their  ignorance,  worship  Said  Salar  leper  aired,  though  I  have  heard  of  many. 


:>eiety 
beds* 

It     In- 
take. 


Tin    Bahnth-h   Met,,. 


ary  of  this  tomb.  People  who  want  to  gain 
their  object  fold  their  hands  together  and 

Ik  'lulu  to  that  tree  in  order  that  their 
Irishes  may  be  fulfilled.  Hundreds  of  people 
are  thus  seen  asking  for  something  with 
rii.i,  full  belief  in  Bald  Salar. 

Tin-  third  tldug  that  ia  seen  Lying  there 
is  a  bala  (au  ornament  for  the  ear)  made 
of  stone.  This  bala,  it  ia  said,  was  worn  by 
Said  Salar  in  the  ear.  It  Is  some  three  or 
r  maunds  in  weight.  It  is  just  like  a 
ii.iiht..ii,-  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  ir  is 
said  that  whosoever  can  lift  it  upas  high  as 
hi*  chest  with  one  hand,  whatever  he  de- 
-  from  .Said  Salar  will  be  given  t"  htm, 
whether  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  a  horse,  or 
any  other  thiug  ;  but  it  is  especially  meant 
for  them  who  have  no  children. 

N','\r  soma  the  very  large  flags  tiiat  are 
-II  in  this  mela.  Those  who  have  suc- 
kled In  gaining  their  objects  from  Said 
«lar  bring  these  flags  to  offer  them  on  his 
mb.  They  bring  them  dancing  and  play- 
ing on  the  drum  or  some  other  musical  In- 
strument, and  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fun 
instead  of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  is 
very  amusing  to  see  those  women  who  are 
haunted  by  the  evil  spirit  and  are  whipped 
so  that  the  evil  spirit  may  be  driven  away. 

Tii.-y  ve  their  heads  backward  and  for- 

ward  like  a  man  who  is  mad,  and  till  they 
are  well  beaten  they  don't  confess  that  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  such  a  spirit. 

At  tin-  largest  gate  of  the  compound  then.' 
Il  ■  chain  suspended  In  the  middle.  People 
berore  entering  Into  the  compound  kiss  it 
and  rub  their  eyes  on  it.  There  is  a  mosque 
within  which  Said  Malar  is  buried,  and  such 
a  shower  of  coins,  cowries,  and  khutias  is 
thrown  on  it  that  the  government  has  put 
I  very  long  sheet  of  iron  on  it,  in  order 
th.-it  the  money  may  not  fall  on  the  other 
-He 

Every  alternate  year  an  exhibition  is  also 
h>'hi  i.>  order  of  the  government  in  eon- 
n-.-.'ti'in  with  this  me  la.  For  every  heal  pro- 
duction and  for  the  ln-~t  hived  "I  animal- 
Of  this  province  prizes  are  fixed.  A  very 
nice  building  has  been  built  for  the  same 
poi|r,  >-<■  by  the  Rajah  of  Nanpara,  a  little  less 
after  of  a  mile  from  the  mosque. 
This  increases  Tie-  crowd  in  the  mela.  Many 
extraordinary  things  are  seen  in  this  exhi- 
bition, such  as  a  three-legged  goat,  a  cock 
pith     one    l**g,   etc,      Wrestling,    races   ami 


■  ithei    s|-nt-   ai"    also    held.      This   mela  is 
very  interesting. 


The  Bahraicli  Main. 

BY  8E0HOK  PETEBS, 

sturteut  m  Jtelu  Christum  OoDtfe,  Luakaow,  I  odla. 

IT  is  well  known  that  this  mela  is  held 
annually  in  Hie  month  of  June,  and 
that  from  10,000  to  80,000  people  attend  it. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  Northern 
India,  including  Nepal,  Bengal,  and  Cen- 
tral Provinces.  The  pilgrimsnre  not  limited 
to  any  caste,  creed,  sect,  or  nationality. 
Both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  pay  equal 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  people 
coming  two  or  three  days  l>efore  Hie  Said's 
wedding.  All  the  public  roads  are  often 
bl. -eked  up  by  the  pilgrims,  who  leisurely 
cany  large  flags,  with  music  and  singing  on 
the  way;  oven  in  places  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away  many  can  be  seen  and  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  move  gradually  toward 
Bahraich. 

The  place  Knott  is  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous lepers,  beggars,  and  diseased  persons, 
who  have  great  faith  m  the  healing  power 
of  the  water  which  flows  out  after  the  wash- 
ing of  the  tomb.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
have  some  special  favor  to  ask  at,  the  Said's 
tomb  come  all  the  way  Rinnan  ring  their 
length  on  the  ground,  while  their  friends 
keep  fanning  them  on  the  way. 

Every  year  then  is  rumor  that  two  or 
three  lepers  are  cured,  hut  I  have  found  that 
pretended  cure  is  nothing  but  the  change  In 
the  appeannOBOf  the  limb  caused  by  their 
immersion  Into  the  water  which  changes 
their  outward  appearance  for  a  short,  time. 
Tlits  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  Ignorant 
belief  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  tomb. 


We 


Tben  weave  tin-  Mbt  Wttll  a 

Lite's  rohe  ill-spun 

is  M'crandMM  i 

The  robe  we  weave  we  weai 
ffl  pass  llils  way  tiut  -nice. 

The  a  live  to-day  thy  best. 
In  all  you  do 
Be  kind  iiml  tnw, 

Wttli  Hod  leave  all  tin-  rest. 
We  pass  ililn  way  but  oaee. 

Tlie  ripened  III]  I  HI  white 
lias  waited  tout 
The  reaper's  »Dff, 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle  !>rlir!i(. 


(11") 

SOUTHERN  ASIA  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS. 
The  Field.  I  Butler,  D.D.,  in  1858,     Tbi 

rE   Southern    Asia    Missions    nre    am-    toto  8™  Conferences  and  occupj   'in-  BumA 
■  I   in   India  nod  Malaysia.    The  Important  cities,  as  well  at   i 
ocnsusof  1691  gave  bo  the  British  Provinces   towns  and  villages     Id  18M  they  were  px- 
uf  [adis  (Including  tended  int.,  Mnliiy-i;i  m  si: 

Banna)  an  area  of      Btehon    lamas    Ullls    Xho1 I'.i' 

wi+.iwiiiiquuivuiilos    LLP.  i"   Hi-hop   of  India   nod    Mala; 
. , j .  j  .,  population  of  "'"' l,i-  reaid«iioa  at  Bombs 
■i.i.\  Ffl.952;  Feuda- 


-.  ry   or    Nai  I  ve 
Htmsaaot  India  594,- 

square    miles, 

and  a  popnlati f 

a  total 
■  ■■!  square 
mil.-,  and  b  popu- 
UiUon  of  287,193,350. 
In  addition  i"  these  figures  i  partial  census 
of  some  remote  portions  gave  as  approxi- 
mate population  "f  901,910  t"  British  terri- 
tory, and  607,710  bo  native  territory. 

..i.  nt  religion  in  India  la  thai  of 
the  Hindus.  The  census  of  1891  gave  the 
following  figures; 

Hindus arMM,OT 

1I,.1i:.i..ih-1jmi- JT/WU'H 

Aiiimlslir 

7.1HI,flfll 

Christian* 

Stfctia i.i«i;.-:i:: 

Jait.s     .     .  l.-mi.M- 

Panda     ...    .  BMW 

Otbm  «|Tffl 


Bombay  Oouference. 


[>.»., 


Towl nr,anM>l 

Victoria,  Queen  o!  Cheat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  i-  Empress  of  India.  Tic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  Empire  lb 
England  is  Intrusted  in  a  Beeratarj  of 
State  tbi  India,  aaslsted  by  a  council  <■! 
n^i  less  than  ten  members.     The  supreme  I  wu  discontinued,    a.s  e.  Varden  had  died,    t  E. 

exocutfve  authority  In  India  Is  vested  in  a   i.  uort ocated  at bis  own  reqiuw     w    f"efcn> 

Qovernor  General,  or  'Viceroy,  and  his  coun- 1  ko™  w«»  reported  ns  aupri'iiumi-rnry  am]  <■    i 

,-il     The  present  Governor  General  of  India    Stone  bb  superannuated.    The  • ati  -    reported 

is  Baron  Curaon of  Kedleston,  i.i.vi  memt.cn*.  an  im-n^-  ,*u*>;  *.wi*<  ■ 

Malaysia  Includes  the  peninsula  of  Ma-  ■»  •aersasa  of.  i,aso;  ictMSunds; 


tiiiu  hi  BaMsmbsd  nortli  otil 

■  -T'liy-BfiL 
puaUe]  "f  latitude.  Mis-Ion  WOT*  was  eomiueuced 
In  1872,  ami  lbs  i  onS  ■■■:    Decem- 

ber 92,  LB9S. 

Ma»a» 

Rev.  Henrv  W.  Ruiii-riiild  and  Mrs.  Mui". 
Butterfleld,    ft-v.    William   E.    I..  Clarke  and   Mrs. 
Etertln    Mil-   Clarke,   Rev.  John   O.    Denning  and 
Mrs.     Sluryiini     l:.\ihm     I  i.-nniiiu,    Kov,    Frank    K. 
HVH,    M.H,   ion!    Mr,.     Kli/iilH-tli'  Clack   Fell,   Rev. 

imuici  ii.  f..s   in;.:   Mi.-    Ellen  Warner  Fox,  Rev. 

Edwin  P.  Frease  ami  Mrs.  Ella  Bans  l"i  & 

William     II.    Oreni'ti    rind     Mrs.     I  i;  :■ 

llreiii.ii.   Rev.   TI-..HU,-   M     Hudson   sad    Mr.-.   T.   M. 

!!:■.:-■■      II.  .     Thwuus  s.  .I.,],,,-..,,.   Ml.)..  Bl.tl  Mr.. 

Amanda    Whit  marsh  Johnson.    Rev.    I.civi-    Kdnln 

Llnxell  and  Mrs.  Philn  K< 

\    Moon  and   Mrs.   Lsuni   \\  I  ■  ■■;■  ■ 

;  ,.  :incl  Mrs.  Grace  1 1 
iM-nret'  \\  .  V.  ['ark  iiin.l  Mr-.  i-j.i-  ■ 
T>i,rk,  Rvv  William  K.  P.nl.l.im.  io  .. 
Miles  Robbins,  Rev.  Willmiu  H.  St-|,i  ■ 
Anna  Thompson  Si-|.ln-ns.  II.  v  Wi  .:■■ 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Slclsoi,  Waller,  I;- 
Ward  an,]  Mrs.  Ii  C  Ward.  U.v.  Fr-  ■.!.■.■„  k  W,„.! 
uml  Mrs.  F,  Wm..l  n„  t„,l.„„,l,-  Ii,  , 
Briierenml  Mrs   i  lli.v.Thom«» 

r.   Fisher.  Rev.  (iconre  I.  Slnne  and 
Mark  Stone. 

A-.M  u.  Mums... 
The  serenlh  tieuion  of  the  Homhay  Annual  Con- 
ference was  held   al    Poona,  Deeembei    ■ 
Bishop  Thoburn   ]>n*aidlng.    Fr-ilcrick   Wood  and 
Robert  i  ■  Ward  wen   received  -v.  ti 


n  in. 


i  and  the  Islands  ot  Singapore,  Javi 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  the   '",i,"iiriiv 
PhlUpplnes,  and  tin  other  Islands  southeast  I  am™  m 
of  ieia.  Inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Mais 
Host  of  the  Islands  an  under  the  control   "l"ml,,,'„.." 
of  (treat   Britain,  Holland,  Germany, 
the  United  Btates.    The  natives  are  ■-■■  Q 
.■illy  Mohammedans,  and  they  number  pet"   rsm  V.'.. 

>oo,ooo,  i  «a* 

The    Methodist    EptBOopal    Missions    In  I  ^£2£?£5lJZ!Z2 
India  were  commenced    by  Bev.   William    w«a 


o[!WS.     The  full-jwiiiLi  ivi  iv  iliu  ai,]i,.h.N 


II      s-  r .  ■  | ..  1 ,  r- ,  i 


',hnI.      iLTJit  I'ufl.     II 

-.  OTanoba  KhawJoJI.  Karachi. 
Ficlil  Ke«Hii>  Mlnaloo.  poiipllfd  bjr 
II.  tn  he  aappllnl,  nuawrll,  (i,  B. 
iiirch.n.Oshomei  M 
a*re'.  fhrl«Inn  Ituys1  s,hnnl  and 
Taylor  High  School  tor  Bo)-s.«o|i. 


Bombay  Conference. 


i    Dinwcr.-T.  S.  Johnson,  P.  E. 


•ran.  Pant  Bingh.  Uubmrn  mil  Hanla.  lo  t*  supplied. 
JabaJpur,  T.  B.  JoIiihud.  JabaJpur  English  Churt-h.  TV.  It. 
OrenoD.    Eamptl  and  Xstrpur.  W.  L.  Clarke.    Khandwa,  F, 

wlckr  Bot»'  School,  J.  0.  Denning. 

OlJiHAT  DlBTUlCT.— E.  P.  Freaae,  P.  E.  Ahmcdutuul 
and  Evangelistic  School.  E.  P.  Ftwr.  Baroda.  and  Hoy*" 
Hoarding  School,  T.  P.  Planer.  Oudhrn,  K.  C.  Ward.  Ka- 
padvanj.  to  be  supplied.  MalJ  River.  T.  H.  Hudouu.  Nadlad. 

Ke  111  UTS,    DecBXBEH,   1899. 

Bombay  District.— Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  Presid- 
ing Elder,  reports:  "Theyear  has  been  fnllotunfore- 
•ten  changes  In  tha  jwraMUMf of  our  work.  In  March 
Mrs.  Tboburn,  after  a  long  and  anxious  illness,  was 
compelled  to  leave  for  home.  She  was  accompanied 
as  far  as  England  by  Mrs.  Huteblugs,  Su|ierititend- 
ent  of  OQr  Anglo-Indian  Hume  in  Poona,  broken 
down  ihrou«h  overwork.  In  April  Rev.  I.  F. 
Row,  supplying  the  pastorate  of  Bowen  Church, 
Bombay,  became  disabled  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
fir  England.  Mrs.  Dowllng,  of  the  Seamen's  Mis- 
sion at  Karachi,  was  driven  home  1  in mixl lately  after 
from  the  same  cause.  In  June  Rev.  W.  W.  Brucre 
and  wife,  overwhelmed  by  a  great  sorrow  and 
broken  In  health,  were  obliged  to  leave  for 
America.  All  these  gaps  In  our  working  force 
necessitated  rearrangement  a  which  burdened  those 
who  remained. 

"The  English  church  at  Grant  Road,  Bombay, 
nnder  Rev.  W.  II.  Stephens,  has  grown  In  strength 
and  In  numbers,  and  harmony  and  spirituality 
i   the   people.    The   Bowen   Cbnrch  in 


Bombay,  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Row,  has  been 
without  a  pastor,  but  all  the  services  of  the  church 
have  lieen  efficiently  maintained  through  tlie  aid 
chiefly  of  our  ministers  of  the  city  and  of  our 
capable  lay  preachers.  In  the  church  at  Mazagon  and 
at  the  Seamen's  Rest  Rev.  F.  Wood  has  lobored  with 
success.  The  Marat  hi  Mission,  ill  Bombay,  including 
the  Tamil  work  and  the  city  of  Panwell  across  the 
harbor,  has  not  recovered  from  the  terrible  attack  of 
the  plague  which  desolated  it  lost  year  and  still 
lingers  on  the  outskirts.  There  Is  a  steadily  In- 
creasing congregation  in  Bombay,  growing  in 
divine  grace  and  In  the  distinctive  features  of 
.Methodism,  while  evangelistic  work  In  the  city 
and  suburbs  has  been  carried  un  with  encouraging 

"The  Oujarotl  Mission  in  the  city  was  this  year 
added  to  the  district  and  placed  In  charge  of  Rev,  F. 
Wood.  This  work  has  a  very  hopeful  outlook. 
There  have  been  several  baptisms,  and  there  are 
many  inquirers.  The  Christians  are  growing  la 
grace  and  Intelligence.  Mr.  Wood  has  also  charge 
of  a  Hindustani  mission  in  Slon,  and  among  the 
Lascars  I  native  sailors)  in  Bombay. 

"  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  received  much  needed  reinforcements, 
and  has  grown  and  developed  new  aspects  of  interest. 

"  Igutpurl  has  been  one  of  the  centers  of  (he 
plague,  and  not  withstanding  this  the  work  of  both 
the  English  Church  and  the  Hindi  Mission  has  made 
progress.  A  Sunday  school  and  a  day  school  have 
been  maintained.  The  land  on  which  our  church  Is 
built  has  been  purchased,  and  the  p 
been  repaired  anil  furnished. 


"The  congregations  in  Kani'lii  have  grown,  anil 
a  soldiers'  reading  ami  prayer  lent  has  bMB  added 
to  the-  work,  while  a  pipe  organ  greatly  assists  In  the 
services.  There  has  been  a  revival  in  Ike  Hindustani 
Mission,  bulb  amone  the  Gujarat!  and  Punjabi 
sweepers,  resulting  thus  far  iu  110  baptisms.  Tin- 
work  at  the  Seamen's  Rest  bus  greatly  prospered, 
and  tbo  committee  are  now  considering  the  project 
of  building  a  new  Rest. 

"  Id  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  our  local  preachers  have 
most  efficiently  carried  on  the  services,  and  kept  the 
church  and  pars, mage  in  excellent  condition. 

"Poona  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  plague,  yet 
the  work  of  our  English  Church  WM  maintained 
without  interruption,  and  the  congregations  were 
excellent.  The  Taylor  High  School  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  Home  and  Orphanage 
have  grown  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  without  any 
loss  iu  tbe  terrible  epidemic.  Lanaull,  thirty-nine 
miles  from  Poona,  has  been  regularly  supplied  with 
preaching.  Our  Christian  boys'  orphanage  and 
vernacular  school-  have  been  ably  superintended, 
the  vernacular  day  schools  being  suspended  for  a 
while  by  government  orders  on  aecount  of  the  rav- 
ages ot  the  plague." 

Central  l'noviscus  DISTRICT.— Rev.  T.  S.  John- 
son, M.D.,  Presiding  Elder,  reports:  "While  tbe 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar  have  us  yet  suffered 
comparatively  little  from  plague  and  floods,  they 
have  had,  and  are  having,  very  severe  affliction  from 
famine.  The  government  is  doing,  and  will  do, 
everything  possible  to  save  the  people. 

"  The  sessions  of  the  District  Conference,  held  in 
Narslnghpur  and  Baslm,  were  seasons  ot  close  per- 
sonai  examination  and  Increase  in  spiritual  life, 
promising  increase  in  spiritual  power  uml  future 
.success  in  the  work.  Interest  among  the  people  In 
the  word  of  (Sod  If  more  and  more  apparent,  and  In 
every  part  of  the  district  there  are  promising  indica- 
tions of  a  speedy  advance. 

■■  In  tin-  J;itinlpnr  English  mirk  every  interest  "1 
the  Church  has  been  well  sustained,  with  an  increase 
in  the  membership  and  Sunday  school.  In  tile  native 
•  work  the  brethren  have  liibor.il  faithfully.  Among 
the  persons  baptized  Ibis  year  was  a  Brahman  of 
some  education  and  Influence,  win)  has  already  be- 
come useful  in  our  work.  The  Rlrls'  Boarding 
School  and  Orphanage,  numbering  230,  has  bud  a 
Very  successful  year.  The  government  Inspector 
gave  a  very  good  report,  and  the  grant  in  aid  was 
more  than  twice  the  sum  of  lust  year.  The  dormi- 
tories and  accompanying  buildings  for  .100  girls 
have  been  completed,  find  tin-  schoolhouse  Is  Hear- 
ing completion. 

"In  Chlndwara  there  has  been  a  complete  rein- 
Imlon  in  the  attitude  ot  the  people  toward  Chris- 
tianity.   Two  young  men,  one  of  them  a  Brahman 

Sel I -t>. 'I  teller,    luiVe    tv'fll    baptized,   urn]     111.'    VollTli; 

teacher  Is  already  preaching  the  flospel.   A  number 
of  Inquirers  are  reported. 

"  Tbe  pustor  at  Narslnghpur  reports  that  the  peo- 
ple have  little  faith  in  their  old  rcliirion.  They  listen 
to  the  (loBpct  more  readily  than  ever  before.  Caste 
and  custom  are  tbe  great  bonds  that  keep  the  people 


from  accepting  Christ.  Nearly  ever;  house  IB  Nur- 
slnghpur  is  upeu  to  the  zenana  workers  and  fiftcrii 
to  twenty  Hilile  women  are  needed.  The  Ilardwiclie 
Christian  Boys'  School  In  doing  a  splendid  work. 
The  boys,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  are  in 
school  sis  hours  and  in  the  workshop  two  hours 
a  day.  They  are  learning  carpentry,  slxs-makltiii. 
and  tailoring,  and  some  are  making  tine  pn 
in  drawing. 

••  lladaj-wara  Circuit  needs  more  workers.  An 
opening  has  been  made  among  the  liond  commu- 
nity, and  38  of  them  have  beien  baptized.  The 
cliiirge  of  the  llarda  Circuit  has  been  added  to  the: 
work  ot  the  presiding  elder,  and  monthly  visits  have 
been  made.  A  new  interest  in  the  native  work  has 
been  an  opening  among  the  Kurkoo  people.  Men  — 
urea  bave  been  taken  looking  In  the  transfer  of  our 
work  in  Harda  to  the  Christian  Mission. 

"  In  Kbandwa  a  good  dormitory  ami  muk  house 
for  each  of  the  two  boarding  schools,  quarters  tor 
training  class  students,  mid  a  good  iisi~.-i..ii  bnngt> 
low,  with  outotflccs,  have  been  erected.  The  great 
need  Is  an  increase  of  reliable  native  worker*. 
Preaching  on  the  Khandwa  Bazaar  is  carried  on  witli 
great  Interest  and  much  promise.  The  hoWflllH 
schools  have  had  u  successful  year.  Money  is  needed 
to  support  Ihe  students  The  famine  has  been 
severe  In  Khandwa.  Rurhanpiir,  and  Baslni,  and 
ihere  is  very  little  hop*  of  another  harvest  before 
October,  IftOtl. 

"Id  Burhanpur.  early  in  the  year,  a  number  of 
probationers  were  influenced  Id  return  to  their  caste 
brotherhood,  but  some  of  them  have  since  conn- 
back,  and  others  are  asking  to  be  received  again 
Into  the  ChUroh.  A  number  of  new  inquirers  have 
been  baptized,  and  there  Is  a  very'  encouraging  open- 
ing among  the  (ionds. 

•'  The  English  work  In  Nagpur  has  suffered  loss 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  who  removed 
to  Kampti.  The.  native  work  has  steadily  increased, 
uml  Hie  Held  is  Very  promising.  In  Kumpil  Hie 
number  ot  baptisms,  of  inquirers  and  <•!  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  arc  in  advance  of  previous  years. 
The  boys'  boarding  school  has  been  raised  to  ;,ti 
Anglo-vernacular  school.  The  F.ngllsb  congrega- 
tion is  large,  and  the  eon  versions  among  the  soldiers 
are  frequent,  (londla  has  been  taken  up  as  an  out- 
stntlon  to  Kampti. 

"In  Baslm  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
have  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  girls'  MboOl  is 
full,  has  not  room  for  another  girl,  and  there  is 
room  for  but  few  more  In  the  boys'  sel i.  Evan- 
gelistic work  is  kept  up  regularly  in  about  seventy 
near  villages,  while  others,  farther  away,  are  reached 
occasionally.  The  Held  and  opportunities  ureulniust 
boundless,  and  the  missionary  staff  should  lie  h> 
creased.  The  Christian  coin  inn  nil  J"  is  raising  nioney 
for  a  new  church. 

"  There  are  needed  at  once  on  Ihe  district  five  new 
missionaries  In  the  work  of  I  lie  Parent  Societj .  three 
missionaries  In  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  two  deaconesses.  Titer* 
should  also  be  Increased  efforts  to  raise  up  and  train 
native  workers." 
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r  Distkict. — Hot.  E.  F.  Frame,  Presiding 

Elder,  reports:  "During  the  past  year  plague  has 

.1,    f.ill.nvci]    closely    by   famine  over  llio   greater 

trict,  and  lu  some  places  Hie  two  have 

walked  hand  in  hand.     One  result  of  the  famine 

,i!l   In'   wea  In  the   largely  decreased  number   of 

isms  reported.    At  the  beginning  of  the  (amine 

U  iii.  j.lnl  not  to  baptize  any  candidates  during 

I  Mfctttraanoe  except  iri  a  few  well-known  cases 

where    I  lie    names   had   been    recorded    before    the 

■  exported.      Famine  and  plague  aside, 

le  no  question  but  that  the  pros[iects  fur 

v  rapid  increase  of  our  work  in  Gujarat  are  brighter 

il  any  previous  time,  for  in  spite  til  bolh  we 

■  occupying  lo-day    Irtli  Tillages  against  140  last 

jear.     Il  1*  a  striking  fact  that  the  collections  for 

ppott  will  show  an    iucTrense  over  last  year, 

notwithstanding  the  double  visitation. 

a  fail iif ill  man,  and  two  Bible  readers 

.imter   MlS.   Frcnse,  considerable  has  beeu  accolu 

l-ri~ln-.!   in  the  city  of   Ahniedabad,  while  favorable 

■run:;-  luiv.-  I.j-i-il  won  iii  the  villages  toward  the 

t.     The  work  of  the  JJaroda  Circuit 

-i  j.mi  moved  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Mahl 

i    BritWl    (■■rntory  to  the   Isjundary  of  the 

Ida  State,  and  during  thu  present  year  entrance 

-  I.. <ni  u.iiiu'd  in  vitiates  over  the  boundary,  in 

iplte  of  bitter  persecution,  in  which  the  workers 

itave  proven  themselves  men  who  can  endure  hard- 

■hips  and  suffering  fur  Christ's  sake.     The  plague 

vi    imide  any  decided   advance  on  the 

■  ctrcnll  difficult.    Godhrnlsan  im- 

ou  a  railroad  that   is  being  con- 

Th*  western!  of  Godhra  Circuit  is  north 

I  iii     \ltihi   River,  and  Ibereanow  nubclreult  baa 

Hi  to  the  south  new  work  has  been 

river  banks.    The  missionary,  using 

i    inadequate    supply    or    funds,  did    not   at  the 

ginning  o(   the  year  expect   an   advance,     Yet 

w  occupies  Koine  4,-i   villages   against   38  last 

ports    some     interesting    conversions 

ii  - hit  ttir  DlH'.i  brahman  caste,  and  a  wide 

r  Menu  opening  among  them.    Kapadvanj  Cir- 
uinl  as  the  town  was  vacated  on  ac- 
plague  we  were  unable   to  secure  a 
I  (nr  ill-'  sappl]  until  mar  the  close  of  the  year. 
me  lie  resided  lu  an  adjoining  village, 
d  dhl  what  work  he  could. 

'•  Mahl  River  Circuit  continues  to  be  the  center  of 
i  Important  work.  This  year  its  territorial  expan- 
ds been  very  considerable.  The  work  lias  been 
It  established  over  the  river  toward  Karoda.  but 
is  advance  has  beeu  made  in  the  face  of  much  op- 
isiliou  from  certain  village  authorities  and  the 
atlve  police.  To  the  west  there  has  beeu  an  evlen- 
*  advance  in  a  number  of  villages  among  the 
:s  largely  through  the  return  of  our  Bombay 
a  to  their  homes.  A  noteworthy  develop- 
it  in  organization  has  been  the  appointment  Of  B 
■ward  from  each  village,  carefully  selected.  Their 
c  at  the  (Quarterly  <  onl.iiii.cs  was  uotice- 
]  we  believe  our  problem  of  self-support  will 
■  step  toward  solution  when  these 
nliy  Christian  village  leaders,  who  are  not 


and  never  expect  to  be  in  mission  employ,  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  collections  in  place  of  the 
mission  agents  as  at  present. 

"  Nadiad  has  extended  to  the  northeast  and  to  the 
west.  The  Opening  to  the  west  is  In  a  densely  po[v- 
ulated  region,  reported  last  year,  has  extended  rap- 
idly, and  now  forms  a  large  aubcircnil  capable  of 
extensive  enlargement.  Nadtad  Is  oue  of  our  best 
centers,  am!  the  development  of  the  work  has  been 
I'Xcecdiugly  rapid  and  encouraging. 

"  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Soci.lv  has  been  carried  on  wlthJucreBsing  success 
In  the  villages.  The  crying  neefl  for  more  women 
missionaries  for  the  village  work  grows  greater  each 
year,  and  we  arc  still  hoping  for  reinforcements. 

"  It  has  been  our  policy  to  closely  link  our  work. 
It  is  a  support  lo  each  Christian  community  to  know 
they  have  fellow-Christians  in  all  the  surround- 
ing villages,  and  there  Is  economy  of  time,  money, 
'  and  men  resulting  from  the  work  under  each  mis- 
sionary being  as  compact  as  possible.  When  these 
eloslng-ln  movements  have  beeu  completed,  as  they 
should  lie  during  the  criming  year,  we  will  have  a 
territory  larger  than  any  other  district  in  India,  in 
which  there  Is  a  large  Christ ian  community  living  In 
contiguous  villages.  More  than  this,  ihe  location  of 
onr  principal  stations  is  such  that  we  have  been  clos- 
ing in  toward  a  well-defined  center,  so  Hint  when  the 
movement  is  completed  we  shall,  by  working  out- 
wardly, be  ablu  to  rarer  more  than  doable  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  without  any  increase  of  mission- 
ary force. 

"  About  00  boys  have  been  received  into  the  Boys' 
Boarding  School  and  70  girls  Into  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Christian  orphans,  or 
ihe  children  of  indigent  Christian  widows.  Both 
schools  are  crowded  and  dormitories  are  needed.  1 
am  convinced  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  board- 
ing schools  should  be  taught  some  handicraft. 

"Both  deportments  of  the  evangelistic  school  for 
workers  have  made  definite  advance  in  grade  and 
>-mVi.-n.-y.  There  has  been  a  larger  number  of  both 
riii-ii  mill  women  in  .itt.-Eiilioii'i'  than  In  former  years, 
atld  the  examining  committees  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  the  progress  made  mid  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  Owing  to  the  Increase  of  num- 
l--i-s  the  Bummer  Training  School  was  held  in  two 
sections  in  Ahnie  (labad,  the  first  session  lasting  Ave, 
and  the  second  three  weeks.  In  this  way  niost  of  the 
village  exborters  and  pastor-teachers  were  able  to 
■  in  for  one  of  the  sessions,  and  the  lotal  attend- 
ance was  141,  of  whom  S3  were  men  and  5U  women. 
Ho  factor  has  been  more  potent  in  patting  our  work 
on  a  stable  ba.-i-  than  the  Kvaiit'elistii-  mid  Sum- 
mer Training  Schools.  The  village  day  and  Sunday 
schools  have  suffered  severely  both  from  Ihe  plague 
and  famine.  It  has  boen  a  year  of  extraordinary 
and  serious  difficulties  in  all  departments,  yet  our 
victories  never  before  have  been  so  great." 

Asm* a i.  Meeting. 
The  eighth  session  of  the  Bombay  Conference  was 
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bain  on  December  18.  The  reports  showed  gome  In- 
crease in  members,  probationers,  and  nltaappatl 
There  was  a  decrease  In  the  Dumber  (if  baptisms  due 
10  famine  and  plague.  A  memorial  was  ordered 
.  r  1  1.,  ii,.:  Besom]  CaafemiM  asking  for  two  addi- 
tional bishops  for  Southern  Asia.  The  following 
Mere  Hie  appointments : 
iv.mnv  in. r.    Daunt*  OAome,  P.  1.    P.  ft, 

1'oona).    Bombay;    Unweu  Church,  Lewis  E.  Lluiel!  ; 

■ 
.-rick  W.i.-I-    Mmailn  Mft-iim.  W.  II.  I^UpbMU,  Bab- 
Ursa  Bboale;  Publishing  House,  to  be  supplied;  Seu- 
mea'i  tllfdon  Mid  eUiaeon,  Frederick  Wood,    [fn» 
ipiuI.   11.   W,  lliilterllehl.     Marallii   Oti 

Kliiti Ji.    Saltan  Circuit,  -iipi-lled    by  KhahaJI  Clil- 

D«JL  Karachi;  W.  D.  Waller;  Seamen's  Mis-i"ii.  sup- 
plied >.y  W.  11    DovSbk-     '■»"■"".  t»  lie  Replied. 

i'n.'li.prn.  .umill.-d  by  Clmran  lis*.  J'aiiwcll,  G    II.  Kale, 

Poena;  BneUSB  ctimvii.  Deanht  Osbornei  OnriaUu 
:  Htr.  D.  0.  Ftei  in utttal  Mission, 

supplied  by  T  1:.  V.  Morton;  Msratul  Church  and  Mis- 
sion. W.  E.  Bobbins ;  Taylor  High  School  for  Roys. 
supplied  liy  Ernest  Clarke.  Qurtta,  to  DC  supplied. 
Supernumeraries,  William  Feistkorn.  W.  W.  llruere. 

n  srim.  Provinces  District.— T.  8.  Johnson, 
]'.  K.  P.O.,  Japalpnr).  Baslm.  W.  A.  Kaon,  Bmhan- 
pore.  .Samuel  Benjamin.  Cblndwara.  Paul  Singh. 
Oadarwara.  In  be  supplied.  Hnrda,  bl  bo  supplied. 
.labalpur;  T.  S.  Johnson  ;  Bngnsh  Chnrrh,  W.  II. 
iir-imri.  Kmnpti,  W.  B.  1„  Clarke,  Kb.-mdwa.  F.  R. 
r~lt.  Pbandana,  to  !«■  siippllei!.  N'agpiir,  10  be  sup- 
plied  by  T.  II.  Cowsell.  Xar-dnghpHr;  J.  O.  Denning; 
Hardwlcke  Roys'  School.  J.  O.  Denning. 

GUJARAT  DiBTBH  p.  E.  P.  Pteaae,  P-  E.  (P.  O., 
Raroda  Camp).  Ahmedabiid,  10  lie  (applied,  Batata 
Circuit.  T.  If.  Hudson,  llaroda  Hoys'  Boarding  and 
KvaimHisti.-  BebOOta,  E.  F.  Frease,  Ynsaf  DhanJI. 
C.odhra.  Robert  C..  Ward.  KajiadvaiiJ.  to  Ik-  supplied, 
Madiad.  George  W.  Park.  Od.  robe  supplied.  TJnroth, 
to  tie  supplied.    Vase,  l.nkilmmn  Dana.    Watad,  to  be 


South  India  Conference, 

Til  F,  Boutn  India  Conference-  includes  the  Madras 
y    und  all   the  territory    DM    iBOrncad 
.    1  oiifi.Tuii'i'.     Mission  work  was  com- 
menced In  this  portion  of  India  in  isr.1,  and  the 
c.iifrrciict-  ivn-  ,.1— :,F,i/i,l  Nuveitiber  8,  ISA 

UlBaMHMVM, 
Rcv.KnrlF..  Anderson,  Bar.  Win.  11.  L.  Baiatouc, 
M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Nidiolls  Beistone,  Rev.  John 
B.  Buitrick  and  Mrs,  Man  Pease  Bnttrkuc,  Bar. 
Albert  B.  Cook  and  lira.  Kdiili  Lewis  Cook,  Rev. 
Charles  W,  R.  DeSousii  nud  Mr-  I 
DeSonza,  Rev.  David  0.  Ernabenrer,  Bar,  Joseph 
H.  Garden  anil  Mw  Francis  Brers  Harden,  Rev. 
Qeorge  K.  Gild.r.  ft  r.  Win.  11.  n<iin«i.T  mid  \ir.. 
Kraros f lodge  BoUlster,  R'i>'.  Wm.  1..  KingandMrs. 
1  j  Kin*.  Rev.  I!.  II.  Madden  and  Mrs 
EL  H.  Madden,  Rer.  Herbcii  1;  ii/ai,n<-  li.v.  Km. 
Kiilirrtx,  Ber,  PnWOStl  F.  N.  Slum  ami  Mrs.  I'iiiv- 
line  Hill  Shaw,  Rev.  Mattbew Ttndsk  and  Mrs  \i 
Tiinl.i!.-,  I:,  v.  1  liark'sll    Wnr.l  „,i,l  Mrs.  F.llfii  Wi-leh 

Wanl.     On     fWI |*— Rev      MtiIim-.    «.    !;  =  ■■:■-■  1 . 

11  11  ,au. I  Mi>.  !■::, /.,!.. .Hi  Thonmon  Kmli.-ill. 

AVM-iI.  HjDTTOta. 


■  ■ ' ■ ' ■  rti  pmiiliUng      A.T.  Leouardaiid  Mat- 

ihew TindMie  were  NeetTed  ban  tlx  NorlliweM  India 

I    .:.:       dm    (A.   T.   Leonard  was  afterward 

ferred  to  the   Bengal-Bonn  Conta 

l.al  Harris  im  received  on  trial  ;  Win.  B.   I 

was  dlscontinueil.    lknjuiniii  Paters  had dk   . 

B,  '["'in— ami  died  toon  tfuf  I  unfewuue).     Im  a_ 

Richards  «as  reported  as  snpernuinerary.    Tbc  stn- 

lisili  s  reported   SW    members,    an  llll  !<■> 

l.lKhl  ptocsjllonera,  an  increase  of  335  ;  4.1W  - 

school  scholars,  an  increase  of  BIT. 

Tin-  following  were  the  appointments: 

(...i.AVK.j.v  l>iSTRii-T.-G.  K.  Glider.  P.  E. 
pur;  Industrial  woik.  ■upplled  bj  Win.  Pluinl)  ;  Ht- 
|lllSIH|)ll.  supplied  by  Thomas  Franels;  BimngelM  ■ 
Work,  Liattti  L'tiriidaya.  Rai|uii.  Q.  K.  Glider.  8lr«n- 
tna, Ben].  Luke.  \< .1111111111.  Industrial  Mission,  t  \. 
Ward;  Teliigu  Chuieli,  Monala  Naraaya;  BSMnestWM 
Work,  Kama  Giiaiiappa, 

II  Mini;  \mi.  DisTHHi.  Wltllaui  L  Kb) 
Bldar,  A.  K.  Cm*.  BaBan,  ttppUed  by  J.  I'm  fci  ■  I 
barga  and  Raiiluir.  l>.  <>.  Krusbergrr.  Ilaldarahad  ; 
English  Chiuvh.  W.H.  1..  BatstoDe;  Blndnatani  Mis- 
si™,  Brangenstm  Work,  w.  l.  King,  Mait^al  La!  Har- 
ili.;  City  School.  W.  H.  L.  BatstODe.  Kopbal.  Samuel 
Mali;iir.  -irtiiuiliruluid:  hn^llsh  Church  and  Teltigu 
Mission,  R.  II.  Madden.  Shorapur.  Sannppa  Ilrsal. 
Vlkarabad,  J.  H.  Garden.    WoodalD,  Kills  Koberta. 

KnUIBaa   IJihtiii.t.— ,1.   B.   Bnttrlck,  P.  K.     BaiupK 
lore:  KiiBlish  Church.  F.  K.  N.  Sliaw;  Kansri-. 
ami    Tamil    Circuit,  to    be    supplied;    Baldwin    Utah 
Schools.  T.  11  Tmissaiui  idicd  Jantiaiy  ■£>.  IKWi.     Ron- 
ruit'[H:t.  J.  H.  Ruttrlck.  J,  B.  Tnrlcii      HostlT,  I      ' 
shorn.    KialamlMikam.  Robert  Gopslah.     Kolar.  W.  H. 
Holllster;  Kolar  Kanarese  Church.    Snhmdla     Noun. 
Kii|i].aui.  S.  H.  .lob.   Madras;   Vepery  English  Cliui.ii. 
A.   w.  iindisiii;  Narsslngaputani.  to  be  nrppllei 
apuraov  m.  Tlndale;   Vepery,   Tamil  Wert,  » 
Mulbagal.     John    Narappa.     Srlnlvasapttr.     Ma  lappa 
Lewis.    Agent  of  Publishing  House,  A.  W.  BudbnU 
Reports,  Dec  I  v  her,  18U9. 

liomvEiii  DtsTKicr.  -Ber. Geo.  B  (Wilder. Fresld- 
(tig  Elder,  repuris:  "  Thn.ii.iihoiit   the  dletrlel 
doors  for  a  inagnltlccnt  missionary  advanoe  Si 
vK'niL-'Jy  o]*n,  but  we  are  crippled   In  money  and 
workerB.     On    the    Rnlpnr  Circuit    we   ban 
pnshlmr  iT(iiiLti-]f.»iii'    cfTorl.    both     1      ihe    ctl 
among  the  villages.    The  village   work  is  epectallr 
inieri'sMug.     The  people,  particularly  the  Siil-narriU, 
gather  In  large  number*  and  give  our  message  a  rr- 
-I"  ''trul  lienrlng. 

"In  Raipnrslla,  out  ofalolal  popnUtUon  ol 
4-j;,  there   arc  28B,5M  .'vH-'iumi    Cfumiart.     This  ««-l 
«as founded  In  the  Bfleenth  '  entnry  brone  Rohidas, 
who  proclaime.1  tho  perfect  equality  of  all  men  end 


the  worship  of 
or  "The  True  Nl 
lo  worship  but 
head,  who  reald 
is  viewed  as  a  f 


1    l,od  11 


the  Hal-na 
ie  God,   iln-ir  G are,  or  religious 
sixty  miles    Boiithcunt  of  Ral|>ur, 
t  of  apotheosis.    On  his  titsteb 

from    Tillage    in  village,    tliifl   lazy*  and  even    qut'S- 
t tonnble  character,  who  squceicsall  he  can  onl 
disciples,  Is  trusted  with  divine  honors.     Ti. 
llevu  Ihcy  receive  a  blessing  ami  ab.-i il itt Ion  for  a1! 
tlicirsios  by  drinking  water  poured  on  his  feel  and 
caught    In  "  brass  vessel.    This  water,  no  matter 


Hout/i,  India  Conference. 


how  fool,  la  termed  mnrU-jal,  or  'water  of  life. 

Sal-iamii  profess  to  abstain    from  all 

and  from  (be  aw  of  tobacco  and  opium.    They  are 

moat  accessible  but  very   Ignorant,   and  generally 

very  poor.    Inquirers  are  numerous  among  them. 

Our  day  schools  for  low-caste  children  are  doing 

well. 

"On  the  Sironcha  Circuit  we  have  an  extensive 
low-caste  and  aboriginal  population,  and  we  are  the 
only  Christian  mission  among  them.  The  pastor 
baa  had  the  Joy  of  baptising  several  con  verts.  The 
native  Christians  are  doing  well  In  the  matter  of 
self-support.  A  small  school  house  in  the  Madlga 
village  has  been  built  from  the  Sunday  school  eollee- 

"  The  Jagdalpur  Circuit  lias  bad  a  year  of  severe 
trial.  The  native  preacher  visits  regularly  33  vil- 
lages, and  there  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  ba|>- 
tisms.  The  orphans  are  carefully  looked  after,  and 
some  of  them  are  truly  converted.  In  addition  to 
school  studies  the  children  occupy  their  time  tilth 
pounding  paddy,  washing,  cooking,  etc.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  industrial  work  has  been  much  re- 
tarded through  want  of  funds. 

"  The  Tellandu  Circuit  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  great 
prosperity.  There  has  been  a  growth  In  spiritual 
life.  The  entire  work  is  practically  self-supporting, , 
and  every  department  of  Christian  labor  reveals  a 


healthy  and  encouraging  condition  of  things.  The 
large  coal-mining  native  population  offers  a  prom- 
ising Held  for  aggressive  work  among  the  women. 

"  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  a 
missionary  at  Sironcha,  and,  aided  by  her  assistants, 
she  has  built  up  a  good  day  and  Sunday  school  work, 
and  faithfully  carried  on  evangelistic  operations 
both  in  Sironcha  anil  among  the  near  villages.  As  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  evangelistic  work  three  women 
(widows!  have  been  baptised.'' 

HAiLiAXAim.  District.— Rev.  W,  L.  King,  Presid- 
ing Rider,  reports:  "All  the  district  except  one 
small  corner  lies  within  the  bound*  of  tin*  Nlrjim's 
Dominions.  Our  regular  work  l»  carried  on  iu  the 
KanartMc,  Telugu,  Urdu,  and  English  languages, 
while  Marat  hi  has  a  place  in  e"im  nf  our  schools. 
The  tk-riptures  and  Christian  literal u re  un-  sold  and 
distributed  among  people  of  all  the  abovt*  tongues, 
and  Hindi  and  Tamil  in  addition.  The  district  em- 
braces 13  appointment!!.  Of  then*  .i  ho-  English,  S 
arc  Kanaresc,  3  Telugu,  and  3  Hindustani.  In  few 
of  our  vernacular  charges  can  the  language  lines  be 
closely  drawn,  as  in  most  centers  two  or  more  lan- 
guages arc  spoken. 

'•  Tlie  work  lias  been  well  maintained  in  all  Its  de- 
partments. We  have  linst  by  death  the  wife  of  Rev. 
II.  0.  Krnsbercer,  our  missionary  on  the  (iulliarga 
and  Raichur  Circuit,  and  the  wife  of  Rev.  M.  I..  Har- 


■'  We  are  much  tucouraged  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  charges.  Our  people  give  evidence  of 
growth  In  grace,  Khtl  they  are  learning  to  give  lo  the 
Lord's  cause.  More  persons  have  contributed  this 
year  than  last,  und  ihe  aggregate  of  the  gifts  has 
been  greater.  Our  work  is  producing  workers. 
Some  of  our  illiterate  converts  from  the  lowest  strain 
(>f  Hinduism  have  given  effective  testimony  among 
their  friends,  and  others  have  eome  forward  wilh  an 
earnest  request  lo  lie  trained  for  Christian  service. 
Our  force  of  native  workers  is  not  only  larger  limn 
ever  before,  but  la  alsoon  a  higher  plane  of  Christian 
eiperienee.  The  people  lire  listening  better  to  Itie 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  word  of  God  is 
being  read  by  more  iieople 

"There  are  discouragements.  The  harvest  is 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Heathenism  strongly 
reinforces  the  natural  heart  in  lis  opposition  to  Clod 
and  his  truth.  Organized  opposition  Is  directed 
against  our  work  ;  hut  God  Is  using  us,  and  we  feel 
the  heed  of  prayerful  reliance  on  him. 

■'  Our  English  work  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Haldnrubad  and  Secunderabod ,  and  tills  has  held  Its 
own  in  numbers,  and  In  both  places  there  has  been 
an  encouraging  advance  in  finances. 

'■  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  confined  to  the  old  centers,  and  has 
been  carried  on  wilh  good  result*.  Additional  mis- 
si  on arles  are  needed. 

"  Tlie  Haidantbad  City  School  is  located  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  walled  city,  and  during  this  year  has 
reached  the  highest  enrollment  in  its  history.  The 
teaching  staff  has  been  strengthened  and  a  Suuday 
school  organized  In  cotitieeliou  with  it.  The  grants 
and  school  fees  pay  the  running  expMMB,  but  finan- 
cial aid  Is  greatly  needed  for  property,  genera!  equip- 
ment, and  endowment. 

"At  Rnlchur  two  plots  of  ground.  with  houses 
suitable  for  our  work  at  its  present  stage,  have  been 
purchased,  and  at  Kojihul  u  house  and  plot  of  ground 
have  been  secured,  and  the  Vikanihad  property  is 
being  improved. 

"  \\  i  eloM  it"'  year  with  a  dark  outlook  from  a 
temporal  standpoint.  Our  rains  have  failed,  crops 
have  failed,  entirely  or  partially,  and  our  people  are 
beginning  to  suffer  from  famine,  and  several  months 
must  pass  before  we  can  look  for  r.liil  [ruin  IM 

Mit'iii-  tlisTiHCT.—  Rev.  J.  B.  Bnttrick,  Presiding 
Elder,  reports  :  "  Our  missionary  force  has  been  re- 
duced during  the  year  by  the  death  of  Rev.  T.  R. 
Till  nail  III  and  tin-  return  Id  ilie  Dotted  Btetef  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Rudlsil).  I  have  also,  on  account  of  health, 
been  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  district  on  fur- 
lough for  six  months. 

"The  work  on  the  Vepery  English  Circuit,  has 
been  sustained,  and  the  year  closes  with  everything 
in  a  very  cheerlnir  and  hopeful  condition. 

"The  Vepery  Tamil  and  Nnrs I ngapuram  Circuits 
have  been  in  charge  of  one  pastor,  who  reports 
The  work  bus  been  among  the  members 


u[  i  in-  depressed  classes,  and  good  congregation  a 
have  leathered.  There  have  been  ten  cases  of  clear 
conversion  among  the  pupils  i, I  the  schools,  ami  tiny 
have  asked  for  baptism,  but  as  their  heathen  parents 
oljjeei  their  r-i '  -  -  [  ■  i  Ion  must  be  delayed. 

"The  English  work  on  the  Koyapuram  I'lrouii  n 
In  a  promising  condition,  and  there  have  been  I-t 
conversions.  The  vernacular  work  has  been  pro^e - 
I ■in.. I  in  Madras  and  in  three  villages.  There  would 
be  many  accessions  if  we  could  buy  land  and  Ij-1  i  ■ 
the  poor  people  to  settle  where  they  could  «iip]K.rt 
them.-elvea  beyond  Ihe  reach  and  control  of  iheir 
present  heathen  employers  or  landlords. 

"In  Kodauibukam  are  ;<.*>  t  hrlstians,  a  day  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  16,  and  a  night  school 
Where  the  young  men  receive  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious I nst ruction  daily.  Two  services  are  held 
each  Sabbat  h,  and  nearly  one  hundred  children  gather 
in  our  Suuday  schools.  Open-air  services  are  held 
three  days  each  week. 

"  There  has  been  material  and  spiritual  prosperity 
in  the  English  work  In  Bangalore.  Ten  members 
have  been  received  Into  the  chnre.li  from  the  proba- 
tionary ranks,  and  some  others  have  joined  by  trans- 
fer. The  Richmond  Town  Church  is  a  working  and 
witnessing  church.  The  church  on  St.  John's  Hill 
lias  been  thoroughly  repalredand  refurnished.  The 
Sunday  and  week-day  services  are  growing  in  num- 
bers and  Interest.  The  Baldwin  High  Schools  bmrt 
had  a  good  year. 

"The  work  on  ihe  Itusur  Circuit  has  had  both 
temporal  uml  spiritual  blessings.  The  Sunday 
services  have  been  well  attended  and  the  collections 
have  Increased. 

"  In  Bowrlngpet  the  altitude  of  the  educated  and 
higher  classes  of  Hindus  toward  Christ  has  under- 
gone a  wonderful  change,  and  the  claims  Of  i  liH  — 
llatiity  are  attentively  listened  to. 

"The  Kolar  Circuit  Is  doing  well  spiritually  and  ia 
self-support.  Every  member  pays  a  regular  niotithk 
subscription  In  add il ion  in  the  iimiuI  <<"'■<  <■'  i>m  i  in 
the  Kuppain,  Trlnivasapur,  anil  MJulbtgal  Circuits 
1 1  mires  si  ve  evmiftelistii-  work  has  lie.-ri  faithfully 
done.  There  is  never  any  lack  of  work  in  tbe  Pub- 
lishing House  in  Madras,  and  Its  sphere  of  Influence 
is  ever  enlarging.  The  ladles  o(  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  on  ihe  district  are  doing  a 
noble  work.     The  Gamble  Deaconess  Home  In  Kolar 

and  the  buildings  of  the  W w's  Soclet)  in  KaOM* 

have  been  completed.  The  district  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  tbe  plague,  especially  ia  the  Kolnr 
aud  Bowrlngpet  Circuits." 


North  India  Oonfereaoe. 

THE  North  India  Conference  embraces  the  prov- 
ince of  Oudh  and  all  of  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces east  of  Ihe  Ganges  River.  Mission  work  was 
commenced  in  IS50  by  Dr.  William  Butler,  aud  the 
Mission  was  organized  as  a  Conference  Deuwabt»  H, 


..     .Charles  I..   Bare  and   Mra.  Susan  Wlnobei] 
Bare,  [lev.  John  Ettacfcatook  and  Mrs.  Ljrdia  Dudmd 

Blackstock,  Rev.  John  '.:inrUc  butcher,  M.D.,  ami 
Mrs.  Ada  Proctor  Butcher,  Rev.  Lewla  A.  I  lore  and 
Mr*.  Man  Keunedv  i >rr,  IW.  Stephen  S.  Dense, 
M.D.,  and  Mr*  Jennie  Hurt  D-asc,  MI)..  He  v.  Hub- 
ert Isaac  Faucet t,  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Gill  am!  -Mrs. 
Mary  F.usiim  Gill,  li'v.  George  I  Hcwcs  ami  Mrs. 
Annie  Batcher  llfwi*,  Rev.  Samuel  Kuowles  and 
Mrs,  Isabella  Kceley  Kuowles,  UVv  James  H,  Mesa- 
am)  Mrs,  CliHil«:ili  lin-k  .M,  "im.re,  Rev.  Eil- 
,V.  Parker,  D.D..  and  Mr*.  Lola  Leo  Parker, 
...  .  John  Wesley  Robinson  and  Mm.  Elizabeth 

Fisher  Robinson.  Rev.  Noble  L.  Korkey  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  Hadsell  Rock-' v.  lie  v.  I 'li..Trmi  -i <  Tt « i-on  Scull. 
D.D,  nndMrs.  Marv  \V..rtMiii;toii  Scoit,  Rev.  David 
I..  Thoburn  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Collins  Thotiurn,  Rev. 
,lobn  W.  Wejl  and  Mr-.  In; in:  W«i,  Mrs.  Helen 
Johnstone  Wilson.  Jit  Hit  fnittd  .Sfri/in— Rev.  .latneB 
I..  Humphrey,  M.D.,  and  Mr*.  Nancy  Hurrell 
IliimchrrV.  U.-v.  William  \.  Mmiscll  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
MM  Penrine  Manaell,  K.-v.  Frank  L.  Stasia.  D.D., 
and  Mrs  Eraniu  An-rj  N-.-id,  K.-v.  .lames  W.  Wnugh, 

(Dr.  and  Mrs. 

.   Mausell  left 


jryN- 

D.D.,  and  Mr*.  Jane  Tiuslev  Waoitb. 
y  and  Mr.  and   " 
annary,  HJ00.) 


The  North  India  Conference  met  at  Shahjabanpur, 
January  4-10,  UBS,  Bishop  Tboburn  presiding.  J. 
M  received  by  transfer  from  the  Rock 
Kivi  r  Ci.nt.  renoc.  Yauul  AH  and  Kay  Silas  were 
.  .-.  i % . ■. i  on  trial.  Mohan  9.  Bailey  was  discon- 
tinued, J.  B.  Thomas  nan  transferred  tolbe  North- 
west India  Conference.  Peaehey  T.  Wilson  had 
died.  8.  D.  Snmiiel  had  withdrawn.  Faredun 
Presgrave,  Dilavar  Singh,  and  G.  D.  Spencer  were 
pernilltcd  to  withdraw  under  charges  or  complaints. 
J.  W,  Waugh  was  reported  as  supernumerary,  and 
J.  T.  Janvier  as  superannuated.  There  were  re- 
ported 14,389  members,  a  decrease  of  1,630;  17,699 
probationers,  a  decrease  of  tJ* ;  mid  37,905  Sunday 
•choot  scholars,  an  Increase  of  1. ■!■'•?.  During  the 
joar  there  were  B69  adults  and  1,480  children  bap- 
tized. 

The  following  presiding  elders  were  appointed  : 
Bareilly  District,  E.  W.  Parker;  Garhwa!  District, 
J.  11.  GUI;  Gonda  District,  William  Peters  ;  Kumaon 
District,  Samuel  Kuowles ;  Moradabad  District, 
J.  II.  Messmore;  Oudb  District,  W.  A.  Mansell; 
Plllbbit  District,  Stephen  Paul  (died  during  the  year) 
hal  District,  II.  A.  Cutting. 

I'kesi  dim.  Elders'  Retorts  made  December,  1899. 
Ittiirii.i.v  District.— Re*.  E.  TV.  Parker,  D.D., 
reports:  "There  nre  31  circuits  in  the  district.  In 
three  of  which  nre  the  important  cities  of  Bareilly, 
Shuhjahanpur,  and  Rudaon.  In  these  cities  Euro- 
peans reside,  and  In  theso  are  our  educational  and 
oUm  institutions. 

In  Bareilly  are  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
Woman's  Training  School,   tbe  Girls'  Orphanage, 
Middle  School  [or  Boys,  and  the   Hospital  nnd 
Dispensary  lor  Women  and  Girls.     The  Theological 
miliary  has  56  pupils,  17  of  whom  are  In  the  grad- 
es.   It  has  a  three  years'  course  of  study, 
and  is  givmgour  Church  In  India  a  trained  ministry. 
an's  Training  School  is   a  branch  of  the 
'ininary.  ami   gives  efficient  training  and  drill   to 
wives  ol  the  students.    The  Girls'   Orphanage 


has  39U  on  the  roll,  and  is  doing  well.  The  hospital 
and  Dispensary  for  Women  bus  done  a  good  year's 
work,  and  a  training  class  of  IN  young  women  is 
being  prepared  for  future  medical  work.  The  hos- 
pital has  had  160  paticnls,  496  visits  have,  been  made 
to  houses  to  ai  lend  women  and  girls,  and  there  havo 
been  1B.S.W  treatments  in  the  dispensary  during  Ibe 

11  In  Sbabjahanpnr  are  the  Boys'  Orphanage  and 
Industrial  School,  a  boarding  School  for  Girls,  a 
Widows'  Home  and  Industrial  School,  and  a  Middle 
School  for  Boys,  In  the  orphanage  the  boys  learn 
lo  work,  and  receive  an  education  according  to  ihelr 
ability,  and  the  good  fruit  Is  seen  everywhere.  The 
Girls'  Boarding  School,  numbering  130,  is  very  fnll, 
and  the  training  i*  practical.  The  Industrial  Home 
gives  instruction  to  fit  its  inmates  for  future  useful, 
ncss  in  <  hristian  homes  or  as  teachers. 

"  In  Buduon  ibere  I*  a  Girls'  Boarding  School  and 
a  Boys'  Middle  Grade  School.  The  Girls'  School  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  In  numbers.  The  Boys'  Middle 
Schools  here  and  at  Bareilly  haven  boarding  bouse 
for  Christian  tails  connected  with  each,  the  design 
being  to  give  the  village  Christians  an  opportunity 
for  educating  their  boys.  In  these  schools  the  non- 
C'brisl  ian  lads  are  in  the  same  classes  with  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Bible  Is  regularly  and  carefully  taught. 
Many  of  the  non-Christian  boys  are  regular  In  at- 
tendance at  tbe  Sunday  schools. 

"Tbe  circuit  or  evangelistic  work  is  divided  into 
21  circuits.  Two  of  these  are  in  charge  of  mission- 
aries, who  alao  have  charge  of  institutions ;  oue  Is 
under  a  missionary  who  is  free  for  evangelistic  work  ; 
and  18  are  under  Hindustani  preachers.  These  111 
circuits  are  subdivided  Into  112  subelreults,  each  of 
which  Is  under  a  subpustor,  who  resides  within  his 
special  charge,  and  they  nre  doing  specfal  work  in 
1,653  villages  where  Christians  or  inquirers  reside. 
These  preachers  in  charge  and  subpastors  go  to 
their  work  systematically,  two  nr  three  villages  being 
set  apart  for  each  day.  Most  of  these  villages  are 
visited  weekly,  though  distant  ones  arc  reached 
but  once  in  two  weeks.  These  pastors  teach  iho 
people  to  pray,  to  sing,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  In  many  of  the  tillages  there 
are  class  leaders  (Hadisl,  In  all  908,  and  these  collect 
the  people  every  evening  for  sliming  and  prayer,  and 
are  useful  in  colled  lug  the  pastor's  salary,  removing 
old  customs  and  establishing  the  new, 

"  We  are  making  special  efforts  for  the  regular  In- 
struction of  the  younger  men  and  their  wives  who 
are  in  tbe  regular  work.  During  the  rainy  season  a 
class  was  gathered  at  Budaou  and  faithfully  taught, 
and  during  the  coming  year  a  class  will  be  gathered 
at  Lodipore,  and  one  at  Budaon.  so  tlint  about  forty 
young  workers  with  their  wives  will  secure  thn* 
months'  teaching  and  drill  annually.  Our  primary 
schools  are  doing  a  good  evangelistic  work,  and 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  children  are  being 
taught  in  them. 

"  The  following  are  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  work  )n  the  district:  1.  The  growth  of  the 
workers  in  knowledge.  Christian  experience,  worthy 
living,  and  lu  working  efficiency.     2.  Our  educated 
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Christian  young  people.     Al  our  Kola  League  450 

mrc  prateat,  mill  oonduted  their  ran  bbttIqw  in 

an  excellent  imxirirr,  wits  HlflHlHtf  of  from  1,300 
to  1,500  persons.  'A.  The  preparation  of  the  class 
btadm  lrao  "ill  lend  tin?  people  in  playing,  itagtBg, 
and  right  living." 

(Unnn.vL  District.— Rev.   -1.  II,  Gill.  Presiding 
Elder,  report*  :  "The district  lms  seven  i.-in-nii>.  and 

error  twenty  nbdRnUa.  Twice  during  tbe  ymr 
cholera  no*  appeared  and  la  ten  away  sotue  of  our 
members  and  helpers.  The  preachers  Imve  faith- 
fully Itinerated  and  Bone  a  good  work  fur  God  and 
humanity.  Wo  are  not .able  to  meet  nil  (be  demand! 
upon  us  for  the  establishment  of  village  schools, 
Which  lire  always  of  much  value  to  us. 
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and  in  tWO  of  our  circuits  B«W  buildings  have  boon 
erected.  The  Bible  Society  lias  generously  supported 
a  colporteur  for  us  during  the  year,  and  he  lias  sold 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  All  our  preachers 
have  helped  to  distribute  books  and  tracts. 

"The  District  Conference  and  camp  meeting  wan  a 
Brawn  of  rich  spiritual  blessing.  Handsome  build- 
ings of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
have  been  erected  at  Oak  Glen,  In  Godolle.  We  de- 
rived inurli  lii'iii-lii  fnnii  the  visit  nf  !lr.  E.  W.  Parker 
and  Rev.  J.  II.  Mes.-inure  during  their  stay  of  ten 
days  last  summer,  and  the  religious  services  were 
well  attended." 

Honda  District.— Rev.  Wm.  Peters,  Presiding 
Elder,  reports;  "AH  our  workers  Imve  dune  their 
duty,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Christian 
communities  is  very  good.  The  scholars  have  been 
lriiiihiviiii:  mid  the  Sunday  -■  Loi.ls  have  in  creased  in 
numbers.  Many  of  the  non-Christians  begin  to  ac- 
knowledge Christ  and  sing  his  praises  In  these 
schools.  The  Epworth  League  work  is  very  strong 
and  very  helpful.  The  District  Conference  and  the 
camp  meetings  have  given  us  great  spiritual  bless- 
ings and  assurance. 

"  We  worked  hard  in  the  Interests  of  self-support 


and  the  Pastor's  Fund,  and  tbflM  i»  an  iuipn 
..-■■ii  alliance  iii  giving,  but  tb 
tuu  interfered  with  us.    All  of  our  Christians  have 
numlBed    strong   aud   lnval.    The  woiieri  01 
Woman's    Foreign    Missionary   Society    have    I 
faithful," 

KHUDI   District.— Rev.  8.  Enmdi 
Elder.    Owing  to  the  lou g-eon tinned  illness  of  the 
presiding  elder,   Bev.  K,  1.    Hockey  reports  for  hlin  : 
"The  work  of  the  district  lies  parity  in  the  tnoiin- 
lalnf  and  partly  in  Ine  plains  at  ilu-  foot  of  the  outer 
range  of  the  mountains.    Tills  latter  is  a  very  malari- 
ous region,  and  is  entirely  until  for  1  ■■ 
tntion  except  from   December  to  Hart  I 
climate  is  fairly  ptaMMI 

"  It  lui>  been  ■  v  it  oi  lowing 
mi. i  tin'  rlalbla  bantad  is  una£ 

'1'in'  iiii.iii'iii  wort  ii  meceasful 

mid  the  Booooli  are  on  a  better 
basis.  One  new  station  baa  bean 
ooenpled, 

"In  Naini  Tal  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  Eagllah  Ctwob  hare 
been  large  and  attentlri 

Hindustani  service  la  Ol  much  in- 
teract iiinl  importance.  Thereat* 
thro*  Band*]  scfaeola,  one  being 
in  llludiistanland  two  in  English, 
iiinl  tiny  have  nil  prospered. 

"Tin-  two  schools  M  Natal  Tal, 
■Oak  Openings'  for  boys,  and 
1  iVi'ili-ti-i  '  for  girls,  have  been 
vi tv  .-uci.'K-l'iiI.  -I  inl.  Openings  ' 
liii-  hud  lis  pupils,  of  whom  nil 
but  two  were  boarders.  It  has 
reached  a  self-supporting  basis, 
but  needs  a  new  building  for  a 
Chape]  mid  recitation  rooms.  It 
nl~"  needs  ill  ii 'lit  Jo  scholarships  In  enable  it  to  edu- 
cate the  sons  of  poor  MelbiHllsls.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  would  enduw  a  scholarship.  '  Wellesley '  baa 
had  its  full  complement  'if  boarders  ( 100)  and  30  day 
pupils.  Financially,  educationally,  and  religiously 
the  Bchool  is  in  a  satisfactory  slate  of  efficiency. 

"The  work  on  the  other  charges,  reaching  to 
Dhot,  high  up  In  the  mountains  bordering  on  Tibet, 
baa  been  in  charm1  of  faithful  workers  win.  have 
labored  under  many  difficulties  aud  with  some  suc- 

MoKAniBAo   District. — Her.    J.    II,    Mcssmore, 

Presiding  Elder,  report* :  "  The  scarcity  of  food  has 
Interfered  with  our  work,  and  the  outlook  Is  very 
gloomy.  In  the  month  or  October  I  visited  nil  Hie 
circuits  of  the  district,  except  two,  and  held  tiie 
Quarterly  Conferences.  The  preachers  affirmed  that 
there  had  been  real  progress  during  the  year.  Not 
progress  In  education,  for  most  of  the  village  school* 
are  lamentable  failures,  mainly  because  the  people 
are  too  poor  to  allow  their  children  to  spend  time  in 
school.  Neither  has  there  been  progress  in  com- 
fortable relations  with  non-Christian  neighbors,  for 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  In  acts  of  petty 
persecutlon. 
"The  progress  reported  Is  lu  the  liue  of  advance- 
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u  if  til    from    heathenism    in    I  ln-iBtlunily.     A    large 
proportion  of   our    Chrislia miuuidry    is    only 

i ■  i r 1 1 .1  lj>    separated    ir its   old  heathenism,  and 

nearly  all  the  work  limit;  mi  the  dial 

year  has  been  among  our  mm  |« -oplc.     A  number  of 

Idol  shrtnei  have  been  destroyed.    In  many  placet 

the  people  are  firmer  id   dci-lnring  themselves  tu  l» 
Christians. 

In  iiL.jhl  pacta  ol  the  district  nil  the  Christians  of 

wlmii-ViT  origin,  an;  classed  with  the   very   lowest 

■ml  mure  are  made  in  share  their  social  and  civil 

A  siieclal  effort  was  made  during  tlir 

yi  ar  Iti  w.i  mi  Iiuii  ti  veivielil  n  liii'li  would  gradn- 

..iiy  emancipate:  our  Christian  community  from  thta 

disastrous  fellowship.  The  leading  iiifii  from  t»n 
A  a  mi  nl  i  mifiTi.Ticcs  met  lii  Murudnhad,  and  a  scheme 
••(  reform  within  the  Church  was  adopted.  It.  met 
With  some  opposition  among  im-.nn.urit.-s  and  native 
ministers  ut  I  In'  II me,  ami  lias  l"-en  misunderstood  by 
ihe  people.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  abandon  all 
hops  ■■:  STBngeUElnB  India  we  cannot  allow  oar 
Church  to  become  identical  with  the  ■»'-|"t  ensi,-. 
"Tin.-  Missionary  Boetety  msiniatns  on  the  district 
138  workers,  und  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
118  agents.  The  iwo  high  schools  at 
Mi.rndaiii.d  report  a  prosperous  year  of  educational 

work.     Tie'   [amine  has  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of 
living,  and  It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  tlic  uuiu- 
!..;■   i.!    boarder*    In    the    Qouohur  Boys'  Boarding 
Iloasc,    Tliere  were  PS  boarders  in  July,  and  we  are 
trying  to  bring  the  number  down  to  TO.    The  dis- 
trict |i  Midb  undermanned,  and  good  workers,  both 
ind  native,  ore  greatly  needed." 
i.ii  In- nut  i.— Her,  W.   A.   Manaell,  Presiding 
"There   has  been   a    decrease   In 
Hie  Christian  eonununlty  from  8,306  to  3,03*  not- 
withstanding   the   Increase   by  baptle 
iinied  lor  by  the  transferor 
the  Barellly   District  and  omitting  tin 
i.ucLnow,  and  by  the  famine,  yet  some 

■d    Into  their  old  condition  ami  refuae  to 

■■■■Ives  Christians.     The  cause  is  not 

hasty  baptisms,  but  they  have  been  In  most  eas 

scattered  and  moving  people,  dejtcudent  for  I 

■upport  upon  occasional  employment  as  day  lobor-  '  largely  increased  its  plant,  and  employs  175  men, 


This   is 

i  student!  in 
have  actually 


ii  much  needed.    A  new  church  building,  the  Egi 

Memorial  Chapel,  iviis  dedicated  Niivi-uil.tr  14  id 
Shahabtid  ;  and  a  small  chapel  has  been  dedicated  at 
TUtuttntajga  nn  BatubunkJ  Circuit.  In  Boy  Iiarellly 
ihe  chapel  bus  been  nearly  mined  through  the  (rort 

"In  Sitapur  there  have  t>eon  special  services,  re- 
sulting In  great  blessing.  Bazaar  preaching  ami  Ihe 

visitation  of  neighboring  villages  have  l«. si  stem- 

atlcally  carried  on.  The  Girls'  School  is  nourishing, 
and  the  Boys'  School  is  in  good  condition,  wilh  wi 
hoys  us  boarders. 

"  Luukuow  l,i  the  center  of  a  large  work,  the  Luck- 
iiipw  Circuit,  having  lH  su lice nt ere  of  work  with  8 
Sunday  schools,  5  day  schools  for  boys  ami  .">  to 
girls,  mid  high  schools,  connect, -d  with  Ihe  i  wo  col 
leges,  ll  has  been  a  year  of  some  hardship  lo  llie 
workers.  Two  hnv  been  rubbed,  "lie  was  si-rimi-ly 
liiateti,  mid  one  of  the  new  converts  from  Brahman- 
ism  was  ui-arly  kllleil.  The  congregation  of  the 
Rugllsh-speaklng  church  has  been  kept  up,  atul  there 
have  been  some  conversions.  It  ts  practically  sell 
supporting.  The  services  in  the  large  central  H 
iliistiuii  church  have  been  well  attended.  It  is  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  beginning  with  January  will 
send  out  and  support  its  own  representative  in  the 
district  ot 

"Reid  Christian  Collegu  and  High  School,  ut 
l.ucknow.  has  tii.nl  another  wood  year.  The  year 
closes  with  SB  on  the  rolls,  112  of  whom  an  Chris- 
tians, 2ii!  being  1  litidn.s  and  Mnliauiiriediius.  Tlie-e 
figures  inclmlu  Ibu  braneh  school  at  Nakhas,  The 
hil.lc  is  a  part  i.f  tUe  i  iirrii'iiliiin  of  fiiiidy  and  is 
taught  dally  lo  all  tin-  students.  Thirty-Hre  sin- 
dents  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  business  de- 
partment of  the  college.  An  endowment  is  much 
ided. 

The  1. iii'know  Woman's  College  and  Girls'  High 
School  has  had  an  enrollment  of  150  in  the  school 
and  IT  in  the  college.  The  presided  Is  now  in  the 
United  States  collecting  funds  tor  an  endowment. 

"The  Deaconess  Home  and  Home  (or  Homeless 
Women  has  had  a  successful  and  profitable  year. 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House  at  Lucknow  hen 


re  wherever  work  could  be  obtained,  and  thus  have 
lieen  more  easily  led  astray  than  those  who  have  a 

•ett  led  home,  a   regular  employ  men!,  mid  a  i. 111- 

nlty  of  their  own  friends  who  are  Christians. 

t  disheartened  or  discouraged. 
The  3,034  Christians  represent  a  community  that  Is 
every  year  gaining  in  solidity  of  character  and 
CMatltn  influence,  and  I  believe 
tin:  post  four  years,  during  which 
(narked  advance,  has  been  preparing 


d  prints  in  four  languages.    There  Is  much  ti 
courage  us.1' 

Pimbuit  Disthict.— Rev.  Stephen  Paul  was  pre- 
siding elder  Hi--  Mrs!  tin  II  id  I  lie  j  i  mi-  until  Ills  deal!  i  ; 
after  his  death  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  had  charge,  and 


This  district  bus  for  many  years  been  in  charge 

the  work  of    of  aHlndustanl  presiding  elder.    Thereto  no  foreign 

has  been  no    missionary  residing  within  the   bounds  of  the  dls- 

Two  years  ago   Rev.  Stephen   Paul,  a  very 


.then  the  eoules-e.iiy  difficult  Held  of  bigoted  Oiidli  spiritual  and  reliable  unlive  minister,  was  appointed 

will  yield  abundant  harvests  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  this  district,  and  continued  ut  the  last  Confer- 

"  In  the  line  of  self-support  Ihe   work  of  the  year  enco.     He  did  his  best.    After  a  severe  illness  of  se\ 

has  been  encouraging.    There  have  been  converts  eral  weeks  he  died  last  summer. 

y  circuit  and  good  work  has  been  done  In  "The  work  on  the  circuits  is  much  similar  to  thu 

three  melas,  or  religious  fairs.  on  the  circuits  of  the  Bareilly   District.     There  ar 

"The  Girls'  School  in  Hardol  is  making  excellent  Christians  residing  in  about  live  hundred  villages,  an 

pfigress,  and  the  new  buildings  are  1,,-ing  rapidly  ihe  re  are  about  fifty  •niters  ot  work  where  worker 

putted  forward,     A  new  church  building  in  Hardol  reside.     The  entire  Christian   community  number 
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8,881,  Innlndlng  baptized  children.    There  arc 
Ipcijb  and  297  girls  in  school.     Tbe  entire  work  Is 
evangelistic,  even  tbe  schools  bare  for  tbeir  special 
object  tlit?  salvation  of  the  children  and  the  teaching 
of  the  won).     There  arc  hundreds  of  Chumars  who 
are  mil  instructed  am!  desire  to  join  us,  l>ul  hesita 
to  move  (or  fear  of  financial  disaster.    There  is 
boarding  school   for  boys  at   Fathaguuj,  which 
doing  fairly  well.    The  district  Is  a  very  encouraging 
Held  for  missionary  labor." 

Sambiial  Disthict.— Rev.  H,  A.  Cutting,  resid- 
ing Elder,  reports  i  "  Again  our  poor  people  hare 
("■■ii  \isiii-d  with  famine.  The  cut  on  the  salary  of 
mission  helpers,  and  tbe  afflictions  from  (amine 
have  tended  to  JNMM  the  numbers  iu  our  Church, 
yet  the  membership  grows  wonderfully  in  spirit  and 
more  has  been  collected  and  earned  for  self-support 
than  lust  year.  For  both  se*es  we  have  75  day 
schools,  with  1,075  pupils,  nud  1(13  Sunday  schools, 
with  5.J26  scholars.  Our  Christian  comnninlty 
nutnbers  8,630,  mostly  from  the  depressed  classes. 
We  are  trying  also  to  reach  the  higher  classes. 
They  come  slowly,  one  by  one," 


Horthwest  India  Conference. 

THF.  Northwest  India  Conference  embraces  that 
portion  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  which  lies 
south  and  west  of  the  tianges,  the  Punjab,  and  such 
parts  of  Rajput  aim  and  Central  India  as  He  north  of 
the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  It  was  a  part 
of  tbe  North  India  Conference  until  it  WW  organized 
as  a  separate  Conference  January  IB,  1893. 

MISSION  ABIES. 

Rev.  Philo  M.  Buck  and  Mrs.  Carrie  McMillan 
Buck,  Rev.  Dennis  C.  Clancy  and  Mrs.  Ella  fink 
Clancy,  Rev.  Hiickwr.il  Clancy  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Force  Clancy,  Kev.  Ruben  lluskins,  Ph.D.,  aud  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Rouudey  Clancy,  Kev.  Moll  Keislar,  Rev. 
Ernest  Burton  Lavalette,  Kev.  Jiinioa  C.  Luwmid  and 
Mrs.  Isella  Hoy  Lawson,  Rev.  James  l.yon  aud  Mrs. 
Lilias  Rhenius  Lynn,  Kev.  Ibnn  Mansell,  D.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Mouelle  Mnnsell,  Si. I).,  Kev.  Claudius 
H.  I'lumer  and  Mrs.  Kllit  Mercado  Flomer,  Rev. 
John  Thomas  Robertson  and  Amelia  I laskew  Rob- 
ertson, Rev.  Jefferson  Ellsworth  Scott,  D.D.,  and 
.Mr-;.  Einniii  Mmnv  S,-oit.  Kvv.  J.irues  H.  Thomas  ioi.I 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson  Thomas.  In  l/i*  United  State* 
—Rev.  Luther  Lawson. 

Anhual  Meeting. 

The  Northwest  India  Conference,  met  at  Allgarh, 
India,  January  12-10,  1809,  Bishop  Thoburn  presid- 
ing. J.  B.  Thomas  was  received  from  the  North 
India  Conference.  W.  II.  Daniels  was  readmitted. 
Alfred  Luke,  Ballu  Singh  Edson,  and  Nairn  ud  Din 
were  received  on  trial.  Matthew  Tlndale  and  C.  W. 
Do  Soma  were  transferred  to  the  South  India  Con- 
ference. C.  B.  Conklin  had  died.  Ram  Sahae  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  under  charges  or  complaints. 
Charles  Luke  wascxpelled.  E.  W.Gay  waa  reported 
as  superannuated.  The  statistics  reported  13.140 
members,  an  increase  of  598;  21. 329  probationers,  a 
decrease  of  1,891 ;  33,2tH  Sunday  school  scholars,  an 
increase  of  3,331. 

The  following  were  appointed  presiding  eldere ; 


Agra   District,  J.  E.  Scott;   Allgarh   l.'i-rr-ni . 
Lawson ;     Allahabad     District,    Rockwell    fium.y 
Cawuporo  District,  Robert  Hoskius  ;    Kasgauj  Di>- 
trict,  Hasan   Razu   Khan   (died   Augu.-i    l'-'.   18(0 
Meerut    District,   P.   If,  Back;    UWMOOrk    UUh 
Henry  Mnnsell. 

Reports  01  PuioItuno   Bl  MM,  Dkcsmmm,  11 

AI.J..DIAKAH     DlsTHtcT.— Rev.    Rockwell    Clancy. 
Presiding  Elder,    report* ;    "On    I  lie    district  ;ji 
European  workers  and  iH  Hindustani  workers. 
English  church  ut  Alhtiiabad  has  bail  a  splendid 
orcl  of  work.    A  church  building,  with  seating  MpM- 
ity  fur  -WO,  was  erected  in  1878.     Ii  is  used  for  bota 
English  aud  Hludustaui  services,  and  the  members 
give  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  orphanage  and 
other  native  work.     The   Sunday  school   number* 
H0,  and  all  the  services  tire  well  sustained. 

"Our  farm,  worked  by  gome  of  our  orphans,  at 
Manlkpore,  611  miles  from  Allahabad,  has  not  been 
a  financial  success,  but  several  Christian  fumllic- 
have  taken  up  laud  there  and  are  getting  a  living 
mil  Of  It,    We  are  building  n  small  ehureh  hi  Maiiik- 
pore,    A  Hindu   landowner  has  given  us  the  land 
and  all  the  building   stone.     Another   Hindu  1 
given  us  nearly  all  the  timber  wc  shall  need,  and 
Kols,  jungle   people,  are  cutting  and  carting  it 
their  gift. 

"Onr  preacher  at  Kami  has  a  little  Christ  iat 
colony  of  farmers,  and  they  are  supporting  a  class 
leader  among  them.  Our  native  preacher  i 
liabad  has  organized  a  Christian  Brotherhood,  the 
principles  of  which  are  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the 
Church,  and  enmity  against  all  forms  of  idolatry. 
We  have  hail  some  hard  lights  with  idolatry. 

"  We  have   had   bright    and  dark  days 
orphanage  this  year.     Some  of  the  pupils  hate  dot 
good  work.     Eleven  have  died,  and    12  have 
blind    or  are  losing  their  sight.      We  still  have 
girls,  90  boys,  and  12  widows.    These  children 
wldowa  have  given  nearly  three  thousand 
flour  from  their  dally  food  for  the  support  of  their 
pastor,  who  Is  entirely  supported  by  the  Church. 

•'  Our  Christians  have  given,  on  an  average,  one 
rnpee  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  tbe  dis- 
trict, and  the  paid  workers  give  fully  one  tenth 
their  Income.     This  has  been  done  at  I 
flee,  I  ut  willingly. 

"  Our  Summer  School  and  our  District  Conference, 

at  which  all  our  workers  and  many  village  Christians 

were  present,  were  the  best  yet  held.     The  harmony 

beautiful,  and  many  entered  into  a  fullness  of 

Mi'ssini;  imi  known  before." 

Amgakii  District.— Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson," 
Elder,  reports:  "We  have  missions  ou  the  district 
many  forms,  as  follows:  !.  To  the  depressed 
2,  To  the  educated  classes ;  3.  Gospel 

lecture  linll  In  Aligarh  city  every  Sunday 
;  1  The  sale  of  Bibles,  Testamei 
by  all  the  men  workers,  and  the  distribution  of 
of  thousands  of  tracts ;  5.  Ward  work,  which 
print  both  preaching  and  house-to-house  vlsltal 
6.  Street  preaching  ;  7.  Iiineratlons  among-  th 
lages;   8.   The  District  Training  School    for 
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piistur-tcschers ;    9.    The     District     Summer    Bible  anil  wo  must  labor  to  remove  idolatrous  superslitloi 

School,  which  is  a  preparatory  theological  Mhool ;  and  practices  tluit  ure  laannlnlfifl   with  marriages, 

11.1.  Services  lor  the   servants  and   the  'strangers  births,  deaths,  etc. 

within  the  gates;'    11.  Bible    class    soil   teachers'  "  Clearly  associated  with  lhe  above  is  the  problem 

meetings  every  Tuesday  evening  ;   12.   Senior  and  of  routing  out  lhe  remains  ol  lhe  old  caste  feelings 

Junior  Leagues,  Including  temi<erance   work;   13.  aod  prejudices.     In  our  boarding  schools,  where  all 

Day  schools;  14.  Sunday  schools;  15.  Work  among  classes  are  i brown  together   in  a  very  common  life 

the  women  ;  16.  Self-support  ;  17,  Care  of  the  sick  ;  much  is  being  do  tie  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

1H.  Keeping  the  class  leader  Bjatem  prominent;  lft  "  Our  chief  work  has  been  necessarily  among  our 

Arranging  for  the  Christian  Brotherhood  Society;  own  baptized  people  and  inquirers.     We  Inn  e  about 

I.  Holding  of  District  Conference  and  tamp  meet-  eight  hundred  village-,  with  larger  or  smaller  uum- 

nig;  H.  .Mission  to  lhe  famine  waifs  in  our  Aligarh  bcrsof  Christians.  The  territory  is  divided  into  ten 
Orphanage  anil  Industrial  Schools.  Through  all  of  I  circuits,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  native  minister, 
thene  many  warm  and  busy 


heads,  hearts,  and  hands 
have  been  engaged,  and  we 
have   had    368  converslous 

1  311  baptisms,  and  We 

re  collected  for  self-sup- 
port 1,473  rupees. 

"In    October  We  visited 
1   entirely    new  Held,    the 
civil    district     of     1 1  Issar, 
opening  work  in  some  im- 
portant centers  ami  gather- 

Thero  are  also  other  Impor- 
tant centers  calling  loudly 
for  the  Gospel. 

"  There  are  many  eviden- 
ce* of  the  divine  approval 

ir  work.    We  rejotoe  In 

the  ready  help  given  us  by 
collector  and  by  foreign  and 
II in. lu-i mil  brethren  and  sis- 
ters ;  In  the  steady  growth  in 
book  and  industrial  knowl- 
edge of  the  famine  boys  and 
girls;  in  the  wondrous  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Upon  us  during  our  district 
camp  meeting;  In  the 
growth  of  the  brethren,  and  In  thi 
and  energetic  young  missionary  to  us." 

Meerut  District.— Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  Presiding 
Elder,  reports :  "Our  district  Is  about  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  has  within 
Ita  bounds  some  15,00fl  baptized  people  in  our  work, 
and  in  this  del. I  we  hare  133  men  and  TO  women  as 
Christian  workers. 

••  The  year  has  seen  special  efforts  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  remaining  Minimis  of  idolatry.  Many 
of  these  when  found  are  In  mixed  communities 
where  it  Is  difficult  lor  the  Christian  portion  to  have 
their  own  way.  Still,  at  our  recent  District  Confer- 
lols  Were  reported  as  destroyed,  and  164 
i  known  to  exist ;  but  few  of  these  are 
d  among  Christian  communities  pure  and  slm- 
Gencrslly  they  are  where  the  heathen  coni- 
nity  predominate.  When  they  do  exist  among 
Christians  alone  tliey  are  an  evidence  of  a  want  of 
needful  instruction  before  baptism,  and  usually  of 
proper  care  afterward.  But  the  removal  of  these 
rude  symbols  is  a  small  part  of  lhe  work  to  be  done, 
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Under  these  leaders  the  work  is  so  organised  that 
each  tillage  community  is  visited  and  instructed 
will)  regularity  and  as  frequently  as  services  will  per- 
mit. Goodly  numbers  of  our  people  manifest  arrow- 
ing knowledge  of  Gospel  teachings  and  interest  in 
spiritual  things  that  give  us  much  encouragement. 
Educational  work  is  very  limited,  and  the  distrtrt 
greatly  needs  at  least  lifts  primury  schools. 

"  The  training  and  development  of  workers  Is  au 
important  matter.  In  places  where  earnest  and 
spiritual  men  have  opened  and  cared  for  the  work 
the  calls  for  service.*™  multiplying.  In  a  training 
school  for  village  workers  we  gather  in  bright  and 
promising  village  young  men,  usually  with  their 
wives,  too,  and  give  them  a  course  of  study  for  two 
or  three  years.  Then  they  begin  work  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  kept  at  a  course  of  study  for 
years  following.  Our  annual  Bible  School,  held  for 
a  month  during  the  rainy  season,  was  this  year  the 
best  we  have  yet  held.  About  onehundrcd  aud  fifty 
men  and  women  were  nuder  instruction. 

"  Self-support  has  made  progress  during  the  year. 


Malai/»i<i  Mission. 


The  workers  arc  dealing  will.  This  problein  Witt  in- 
rarnran  bnl  hud  Itmei  and)  high  prices 
are,  for  the  present,  making  this  work  increasingly 
difficult. 

"Tliii  i*ii  boarding"  aahoola  Is  Meant,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  hail  a  successful  year. 
These  institutions  will  furnish  us  with  g  band  ol 
heller  equipped  leaders  in  our  work.     They  hare 

.:   Vet]  111  Ihe  ti"iil. 

"Oar  English  work,  connected  mainly  with  Ihe 
Brllisli  garrison  nt  Meernl ,  owing  to  loeal  condition! 

ami  the  unfavv.iralili.' '.-ImiiLTs  el  ii-nup.-.  lias  li.nl  :i 
tryingycar.  But  of  Inic  nomberi  tun  been  mod  to 
OarJat,  ami  we  tn  moving  upgrade." 


Hajajlia  tQaaum 

THE  Malaysia  Mi--ion  Include*.  Ibe  Malay  Penin- 
sula anil  all  Ihe  adjacent  Islands  inhabited  by 
the  Malay  race.     Iflaslon  (tort   WW  OOmmel d   In 

1886,  on>l  the    Malaysia    Klsaloo   i  miter ■  trai 

rtl  [.  IBM 

■■■   m:!I  -. 
I;,  v   .I'.l'ii  R,  Haul.'.  Mr.  t'.  H.  Buchanan  and  Mrs, 
Buchanan,   Rev,   Win.  T.  Cherrv   uml   Miv.   Miii-Unii 
Thorpe  Cherrv,  Mr.  Weslej  K.  •  iinis  am!  Mrs  Man 
('Hrr  Curtis,  Kev,  John   I;.   Denyes  ami   Mr-     " 
i liven  lleni'cs,  Kev.  Christopher  hsiliiu.l,  M 
Ui.i    l-..   Urn-lev.   lliv.  ,1,,,,,1-s  M    II.     ■    ■ 


%:u. 


K.Tis.'it,   M.I)     Rev.    Henry    L,   Emll   Lnerlngv 

.D.,  and  Mrs,  Vn.li-t   Hen  is  Liicrimr.    li.-v.  Urn.  -i 

L.-i.    Fred    It.    Morgan  ami    Mi-,  i.ie-ii. 

Wilcox  Morgan.   !{■  v     Qeotm   r.   1M.-.M    and    Mr* 

Amelia  Young  Pvkett,  Bar.  Win.  •■.  Slicllubcar  ami 

Mrs.  Emma  Ferris  Shellabear.  Rev.  I. 

r,  Beuj,  P.Vnn- 
dyke— Mr.  Simpson  Horner  Wood.  I"  »■■■  (Jniltd 
si,.!...  [lev.  Arthur  J.  Allien-,  Mr*.  Elizabeth  Brov.0 
Krli-ctl. 

Anmal  Meeting. 

The   Malaysia    Mission    Conference   was    held    In 

Penang,  Straits  Settlement*,   February  U-14,   1809, 

Bishop  Thoburn  presiding.      Win.  .1.  Wager  was  dis- 

■  M.r  .i     w  ,i ...,.    ,.-. ...    ■  r  ma*,  i  rod    to 

Conference  and  Charlea  C.   Kelso  to 

Hie  MiiliiL-.in  Conference,      The  statistics  reported 

458  members,  on  increase  of  102;  33D  probationers,  an 

in.  I'm;.-  ..[  irl  :    l.:i.'T   Sunday  school  scholars,  u  de- 

tnut  r.it   BOBi      W   0.  SheBebeai  wu   appointed 
dei  of  the  Singapore  Dtatrhd  and  B,  V. 

ling  Kldcr  of  the  Penang  District. 
Rbi-OhTs  OP  Pulstoiso  F.loehs,  Dei -em  nr.it,  1800. 
Sino.u'ohi:  DtsTHICT.— Rev.  IV.  0.  Slicllahenr, 
Presiding  Elder,  report*  :  '■  *  'ur"  ork  at  Malacca  has 
bw-n  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  Iwsls  by  the 
transfer  of  Rev.  I.au  Bong  Chong  from  Fennng. 
Formerly  the  cnngreuatloiis  consisted  rt.ielh  .  .f  pas 
acrn-by,  who  happened  lo  stop  at  the  dour  and  listen, 
but  now  there  Is  a  larger  number  of  regular  nl- 
t   large  proportion  ol  the  membership 

nlrv  ni  distance!  varying  from  ibrw 

I.,  fi.iiy   in  Li..-.-    from  ihe    town,     This  is  an  impor- 
tant flekl  of  labor,  as   no  other  Protestant   Mission 
la  working  in  Mnlnccu.  and  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  ibe  establishment  ••!  a  successful  work. 
"In  Singapore  there  coatlnuca  lo  be  a  steady 


ShnKBr 
:-hada 

■  ho  ua. 
■hip  baa 

ims.  in 


■,.-l     rf.Tl     1 1 IJI m-ti  .if 

■   -  the  past  year  baa  ■  «-. 
aging  one.    1  have  had  to  give  much  attention  W  It 

pren  and  have  bead  onaMe  to  atund 

gellitic  work  as  iis  hnpoftaaoa  demaada.  The  ill. 
neaa  or  Dr.  Laerfttg  baa  tlao  been  much  in  ifaa  art) 

srork.      The  Chines.-  norh    In    Dhaav 
pure  would  make  more  rapid  progrees  if  We  bail  a 

i  hiii>,w.«[«.mking  nu~iii.inui'v  who  i.ml.l  dorob    ■■ 

whole  linn-  in  ii. 

"  Tbt  Tamil  work  lias  made  a  material  tdva] 
tile  eongregaHoii  huving  n.nv  a  bonM  ol  tln-ir  0 
In  a  neat  Utile  church  building   wbleb   1: 

BfUU    of    limits    r.iiwil    l.H-nlly,   tad    .i 
.  i    ■  iwrsnnagc. 
Through  the  help  of  the  Wo 

-  or  a  Tamil  Bible  e 
doing  good  work.     The  Tamil  an 

....  ttlO  SB  during  the  year,    The  _\Tu 
I  ..-ml  Bebool  haa  alao  done  good  work. 
;    I.  '  hurch  has  lost  Bersri 
removal,   but    the   figures   show  a   tligJU    im  r- 
'I'lie    Suti'lay   school,    Epworlh    league. 

iii-iliuii.iii-  c BOtod  "iih  ibis  church  a 

Bg  to  aboil  lb«  fruit  of  patient  toil. 

■■Mi''  Anglo-CbiDoae  Sol 1   Id  Nngnpore  has,  in 

llu  Opinion  of  Ihe  government  iiisjen. 

xirri  g 1  yeto'i  iv.  irk.  and  lias  eurneil  a  rnmatdi  i 

ably  iiji-ifased  urant.     A  changif  in  the  am. mm    . 
-   from  *l  totl.oO  p"  month  Utroa 

sal b  "i  the  dtj  hu  ph 1  m  In  a  better 

linnti.-ial  pusiihiti,  hut  I  lie  iin'r.'i«.il  ^iringency  of 
!■  nmriils   ill    the  eiuer  rime  ii  I    in   regard  to  the 

■trengtb  utd  qtululoation  of  the  teaching  staff  baa 

necessitated  an  increased  expendiluro  which  bns  to 

■Miri,. ,  j. r,  ni  Domuorbalaaoed  the  advantage  gsbied 

The  parents  of  Ihe  boys  have  now  a  nm>  li  dean 
nudem landing  as  to  the  position  of  the  school  lti 
regard  to  religions  Instruction,  and  n.i  opposition 
lias  been  manifested.  The  boarding  dapartBBMM 
now  accommodates  a  larger  number  ol  boevj  itn.ti 
before,  and  the  financial  condition  of  Ibis  branch 
lias  mi  uui.'h  imjiroved  tliat  it  will  I--  poaatHa  tUl 
year  to  pay  oft  a  Rubstantlal  amount  on  the  debt, 
ivhuh,  huwev.  r.  is  still  a  heavy  burden. 

"  Tlie  schools  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  are  continually  increasing  in  numbers  ami 
em.i.n.y    The  ■  MMhodlat  Gtrla'  Behool '  wlllshonly 

move  Into  the  fine  new  bulliluii;  wlii.h  is  now   in 
course  of  erection  on  a  very   suitable   'iii1       Ttn 
Teluk-Ayer  School  lias  been  granted  tin 
receiving  a  government  grant.    The  usual  number  or 
homes  are  visited  by  the  workers  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  in  11  be 
are  being  held.     The  new  building  for  native  girls  In 
the  grounds  of  the  Deaconess  Koine  Is  nearly  ready 
[Of  .ii-.-ii!>niii-y." 
PBhaso  District.— Ree.   B.   F.  West,  Presiding 

I    .        ■  ■■;•..'  ■       ■  ;. 

vance  made  In  all  lines  of  onr  work.  The  tone  of  the 
Chnrcb  Is  belter.     The  schools  have  done  weU  In 

regular  work  and  have  advun 1  Inel 

school  work  has  largely  hindered  dire.-i  .-iaiigelisin 
effort;  but  this  1*  only  temporary,  and  we  hop.-  t.. 
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obtain  a  qualified  staff  of  teachers  bo  that  the  mis- 
sionaries will  be  free  for  other  work. 

"  Methodism  has  never  had  a  better  opportunity  in 
any  place  of  gaining  a  hold  on  the  rising  generation 
than  we  have  in  this  district.  There  are  under  our 
care  1.050  boys  and  girls,  und  everywhere  we  are 
urged  to  undertake  new  schools. 
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"There  is  not  only  a  tolerance  of  us,  but  there  is  ! 
a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  favorable  not  only  t<> ; 
us  personally,  but  toward  the  Gospel  we  preach.  \ 
There  is  not  a  station  where  we  have  a  school,  but 
the  pupils  are  inquiring  about  salvation. 

'*  The  government  has,  after  urging  on  their  part, 
given  into  our  hands  three  schools  and  property  at- 
tached  worth  considerable  money.  This  has  made 
it  necessary  to  put  into  school  work  those  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

4 'The  English  congregation  and  Sunday  school  in 
Penan g  have  grown  during  the  year,  and  a  splendid 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  God  is  manifest.    A  new  service 


in  English  has  been  begun  at  Prai,  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  new  railway  on  the  mainland.  In  the 
Chinese  Mission  in  Penang  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance in  the  number  of  baptisms,  but  a  small  decrease 
in  membership  owing  to  removals. 

44  There  are  several  inquirers  in  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion in  Bukit  Martajem,  and  the  work  in  Kulini  is 
very  hopeful. 

"The  English  work  in  Ipoh  continues  to  offer 
every  encouragement  as  regards  attendance,  but  not 
as  regards  conversions.  The  liberal  subscriptions 
of  the  congregation  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  a  large  scale.  The  Chinese  work  in  Ipoh  is 
growing,  and  the  Tamil  work  here  is  prospering. 

"  in  Kwala  Lumpor  a  now  church  is  being  erected, 
all  classes  of  the  community  helping  in  this  enter- 
prise. We  have  taken  over  the  girls'  school  at  this 
place  from  the  government,  and  the  property  se- 
cured with  it  is  worth  $15,000.  A  chapel  is  under 
construction  at  Klang,  the  money  having  been  pro- 
vided by  a  friend. 

**At  Tuiping  the  government  gave  us  the  girls' 
school  with  property  worth  $10,000,  and  at  Talnk- 
Anson  the  government  placed  the  boys'  school  in 
our  hands,  and  it  is  entirely  self  -supporting. 

"Tin*  school  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  is  developing  into  a  very  useful  institution, 
especially  the  boarding  department.  The  theolog- 
ical school  in  Penang  has  been  kept  up  during  the 
year,  though  with  considerable  difficulty  owing  to 
lack  of  time  and  of  funds.  The  presiding  elder  has 
been  pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Penang,  teacher 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  School,  faculty  of  the  theolog- 
ical school,  and  preacher  at  the  Chinese  Church. 

"The  Anglo-Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Tamil  boys* 
schools  have  done  well  in  Penang,  Ipoh,  and  Kwala 
Lumpor.  At  Ipoh  and  Penang  the  enrollment  has 
been  the  largest  in  our  history  and  the  work  done  is 
satisfactory." 

Statistics.— The  statistics  in  December,  1899,  re- 
ported 454  members,  an  increase  of  1  ;  24o  proba- 
tioners, an  increase  of  11 ;  1,315  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars, a  decrease  of  12. 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS  IX  CHINA. 


Horth  China  Oonferenoe, 

THE  North  China  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  includes  the  provinces  of 
Shantung  and  Honan,  and  all  China  north  of  them. 
Mission  work  was  commenced  by  missionaries  from 
Foochow  in  1880,  and  the  Conference  was  organized 
in  1898. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  Fredrick  Brown  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Barker 
Brown,  Rev.  George  R.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Maria  Brown 
Davis,  Rev.  Francis  D.  Gamewell  and  Mrs.  Man 
Porter  Gamewell,  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Hayner  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Shattuck  Hayner.  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Head- 
land and  Mrs.  Mariam  Sinclair  Hayner,  M.D.,  Rev. 
William  T.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Emily  Hatfleld  Hobart. 
Rev.  Nehemiah  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Fannie 
Htggtns  Hopkins,  Rev.  Harry  £.  King  and  Mrs.  H. 
£.  King,  Mr.  Edward  K.  Lowry  and  Mrs.  Margaret 


]  Mullikin  Lowry,  George  D.  N.  Lowry,  M.D.,  and  Mrs. 

Cora  Calhoun  Lowry,  Rev.  Hiram  II.  Lowry,  D.D., 

and  Mrs.  Part  hen  a  Nicholson  Lowry,  Rev.  James  II. 

Pyke  and  Mrs.  Anabel  Goodrich  Pyke,  Rev.  George 

I  W.  Veritv  and  Mrs.  Frances  Wheeler  Veritv,  Miss 

!  Alice  Terrell.  Onfurlouf/h— William  II.  Curtiss*  M.D., 

j  and  Mrs.  Lulu  Hale  Curtiss,  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft, 

D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Emily   Kellogg  Taft,   Rev.  Wilbur 

Fisk  Walker,  D.I). ,  and  Mrs.  Marv  Morrison  Walker 

Anmai.  Mkktino. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  North  China  Annual 
'•  Conference  was  held  in  Tientsin,  May  28—Juno  1, 
1S99,  Bishop  Cranston  presiding.  Liu  Ming-ch'uan 
was  received  by  transfer  from  the  St.  Louis  Annual 
Conference.  Hou  Wan-yu,  Wu  Ch'i,  Li  Chiug-ts'ai, 
and  Kao  Fu-ch'ing  were  discontinued,  the  latter  at 
his  own  reouest.     KoCh'ing-yun  and  Sluing  Ch4ing- 


ist 


North   ( 'hiiKt  ( 'ortfermc*. 


Jim  were  located  m  ii»-ir  request    En  Chi  mi  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  under  charge*.     II    H.  LowrjWM 

.  I . ■  <_■  ( i -.  1  delcualc  |i>  i he  <■•'!••  vh\  i  otifereuce,  with  W.  F. 

W ail.ci-  u  reserve.     The  delegate  whs  instructed  lo 

;ldc,  the  iaslgnmenlof  the  same  geueral 

lupartntandwil  (orfom  wwwmItb  rem1  residence  In 
mslem  Asia.  The  statistics  reported  4.317  members, 
nn  Increase  of  47U  ;  2,4*19  probationers,  a  decrease  of 
MB  ;  8,888  Sunday  school  scholars,  a  decrease  of  238. 
The  following  were  the  appoint  menu  of  the  mission- 
aries and  presiding  elders : 
Frederick   Brown,    PmMlna   EMer  oi    Tfcmttln 

District    mid    Principal    of    Ticnlsiu    Intermediate 

School. 

tieo.  E.  Davis,  Presiding  Elder  of  Peking  District. 
Kraut  1).  GkDMWeD,  Preacher  in  oblige  of  Feng- 


N.  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  Physician  to  charge  ..f  TrtUt- 


Vl,i., r!    K.   Lnnvry,    Professor   in   Peking  In 

sliy. 

Geo.  D,  N.  Lowrj,    Mil.,  Physician  in  elmrgr  ot 

T'ung-jeu  Hospital  and  Dispensary  and  Professor  in 

,,i    Peking  I. diversity. 

H.  H.  Lowry,  Pastor  of  Asburj  L'hurvh  in  Peking 
aud  President  of  Peking  Imvcrs'iiy. 

J.   H,  Fyke,  Muwiomtrv  in  (  Imrec  ■■!    : 
Hhanhaikuan  Districts,  mid  Pastor  of  V. 

M.  L.  Tali,  Pastor  id  W.si  <  nv  Church  in  Tientsin. 

■  ■  mil,  Proreosoi  in  Pekli  ■ 

W.  F.  Walker,  li.  W.  Verity,  W,  t .    1.. 
sent  on  furlough. 

Wain.'  Ch'mg-yun.    Presiding    Elder  of   l.ancliou 
District. 

Ic  .ini,  Pmodtng  Elder  of  Bhunhalkuan  Distri 

Bmm  Kiimi  Otmntnawa,  SUt,  I8t». 

PEKINO    DlSTKICT.— Kci  .  I,.   B.    1':.. 

the  history  of  our  work  in  North  China. 

began  a  year  with  so  forbidding  an  outlook. 

classes  of  people  were  greatly  -ii-tii ii ■■ 

the  great   upheaval    In    the    political    itmnnphowj 

While  there  has  been   much  talk  then  has  been  H 

violent    outbreak  uiruiust   the  Church,   uo    apparent 


■.'.: 

,  —  In 
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desire  to  disturb  the  Church,  only  to  let  it  severely  ceeded  in  getting  good  useful  premises  on  the  main 
alone,  an  attitude  of  fear,  lest  they  might  be  involved  street,  and  here  we  have  secured  a  number  of  proba- 
ta any  evil  that  should  befall  the  Christians.  .  tioners.    Tai-cheng  Circuit  has  been  a  difficult  field, 

44  So  marked  was  the  fear  in  Peking  last  autumn  but  the  outlook  is  improving.  On  the  Wang-chia- 
that  the  great  Sabbath  school  for  non-Christians,  kou  Circuit  the  work  is  expanding  and  there  an1 
often  attended  by  1,000  people,  fell  away,  until  for  a  .  many  signs  c-f  progress.  Wen -an  Circuit  has  been 
few  Sabbaths  only  a  few  score  dared  attend.  The'  worked  from  Tai-cheng  and  not  much  progress  has 
*ame  was  true  of  many  of  the  chapels  throughout  been  made  here  or  on  Yen-shan  Circuit.  There  has 
the  country.  Hospital  and  dispensary  work  came  Inxsn  fair  success  in  Wesley  and  Yang-huo-chieh 
to  a  standstill.  Chapels  in  Tientsin,  while  Tientsin  West  City  has 

'•  Of  late  our  Sabbath  school  in  Peking  has  been    had  a  flourishing  year  with  considerable  signs  of 
attended  as  formerly,  and  street  chapel  work,  es-   spiritual   life.     Isabella   Fisher    Hospital,   of    the 
I»ecially  at  the  new  Feng-chen  Chapel,  has  never  been  '  Woman's  Society,  has  had  a  busy  and  prosperous 
nn»re  prosperous.    A  large  number  have  joined  on  "  year, 
probation.    The  only  marked  prosperity  on  the  dls- 1     "  To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  year  we  have  cause 


trict  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Asbury  and 


for  encouragement.    One  native  minister  has  been 


Feng-chen  Chapels  in  Peking.  wholly   supi>orted    without     Mission   funds,    while 

44  The  country  about  Peking  has  been  slower  to  others  get  but  little    from  the  Missionary  Society. 

recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  political  disturb-  More  than  twice  the  amount  given  by  the  Society  for 

ances.    At  Pa-cho,  Yen-ching-cho,  and  on  the  Ku-  school  work  has  been  collected   on  the  field.    We 

pei-k'ou  Circuit  there  have  been  some  accessions  to  cannot  report  any  great  Increase  of  membership ; 

the  membership,  not  many.    Elsewhere  we    have  but  considerable  sifting  has  been  going  on  and  we 

made  no  apparent  advance.    We  have  been  unable  are  in  a  better  condition  than  before. 

to  enter  new  fields  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  '■  The  Tientsin  Intermediate  School  for  Chinese 

and  for  the  same  reason  the  native  preachers  have  Boys  has  had  a  prosi>erous  year.    Help  has  come  for 

been  unable  to  travel  over  their  large  circuits  as  the  the  Huilding  and  Scholarship  Funds,  more  than  twice 

work  requires.    At  some  points  the  buildings  used  the  amount  the  Missionary  Society  could  give  us. 

as  chapels  an*  very  unsuitable.     The  school  work  in  Our  boys  are  drawn  from  long  distances,  and  our 

Peking  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  hospital  buildings  are  overcrowded. " 

and  dispensary  are  recovering  from  the  effects  of  last  Lanchou  District. — Rev.  J.  II.  Pyke,  Missionary 
autumn  disturbances.  Our  greatest  need  to-day  in  in  Charge,  reports:  *'  The  year,  begun  in  the  midst  of 
Peking  is  a  suitable  place  for  our  hospital  and  dis-  political  disturbances  and  scant  harvests,  has  been 
l^-nsary  work  in  the  northern  city.  If  we  had  the  rich  in  numerical  and  financial  results.  Thero  have 
money  we  could  now  purchase  a  line  location  for  been  167  baptisms,  but  we  report  a  less  number  of 
such  work.  We  need  $30,000  for  the  purchase  of  probationers  than  last  year,  as  many  of  the  old  pro- 
the  site  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  bat  ioncrs  have  fallen  away.  The  collections  for  Mis- 
There  have  been  58  adults  baptized  and  received  this  sions  and  for  self-support  almost  equal  those  of  the 
year."  preceding  year,  and  the  amounts  collected  for  pur- 
President  H.  II.  Lowry  reports  Peking  University:  chase  and  repair  of  chapel  property  and  for  educa- 
**  We  are  securing  an  increasing  number  of  students,  tional  work  are  largely  in  advance.  The  whole 
from  well-to-do  and  official  families,  who  are  able  to  amount  collected  and  given  by  the  native  members 
pay  their  own  way.    We  have  had  150  students,  in-  was  $427,  gold. 

eluding  12  in  the  Theological  Department  and  4  in  "  The  boarding  school  at  Lanchou  has  had  30 
the  College  of  Medicine.  Wo  had  to  shorten  the  boys  in  attendance  If  we  had  £500  to  make  needed 
college  year  because  of  lack  of  funds.  A  tine  new  improvements  the  school  would  soon  be  self-sup- 
press  has  been  supplied  our  Industrial  Department,  porting.  Seven  day  schools  arc  in  operation  and 
We  shall  not  be  in  the  position  to  do  the  work  we  they  are  nearly  self-supporting.  The  presiding  elder 
ought  to  do  until  our  friends  shall  provide  an  en-  has  been  faithful  and  the  preachers  generally  earnest 
dowment.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  a  larger  in-  and  faithful.  Ko-chuang  has  again  done  nobly  in 
come  for  current  expenses,  the  most  pressing  need  reducing  the  debt  on  the  church  property.  The  re- 
is  tor  a  hospital  and  other  buildings  for  the  Medical  inainder  of  the  debt  is  105  taels,  and  when  this  is 
Department."  cleared  off  self-support  will  be  in  stent.  There  is 
Tientsin'  District. — Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  Pre-  one  member  who  gives  to  the  church  all  his  earnings 
siding  Elder,  reports:  "The  Tientsin  District  consists  not  needed  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the 
of  seven  circuits.  The  most  distant  from  Tientsin  conduct  of  the  business,  and  for  two  years  he  has 
is  one  hundred  miles  away,  and  is  reached  by  three  given  nearly  100  taels  a  year. 

days  of  cart  travel.    The  others  can  be  reached  by  *4  Fewer  special  meetings  have  been  held  than  for 

boat  within  two  days.    We  are  now  in  new  and  several   years  past,   but  the  quarterly  and  district 

commodious  buildings  about  the  center  of  the  city  meetings  have  bren  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshment 

of  Ching-hsien,  with  crowds  of  people  all  around,  to  and  power.    The  members  are  increasing  in  knowl- 

whom  we  may  preach  the  (iospel  without  hindrance,  edge  and  character  as  well  as  in  numbers.    The  past 

Many  inquirers  have  presented  themselves.  year  we  have  had  more  than  the  usual  numbers  of 

"  Litan  Circuit  is  a  fine  field,  but  the  membership  !  appeal  for  help  in  cases  of  persecution,  lawsuits, 

has  not  Increased  much.    In  Nan-pi  we  have  sue-  etc.,  but  most   of  the  preachers  and  many  of  the 
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leading  member*  we  mow  [hanem  determined  to 

Hiuiil  8Ucl(   rollilillial  hills- 

miimimki  .s    [iis.tiii.-t.— Bet.  J.  II.  Pjrfce,  Mis- 
sionary In  Charge,  report* :  "Tbeyi 
many  iijiu..r.H  »ad  threats,  and  in  tone  plane*  amr* 

but  there  lias  beeu  un  advance  over 
the  preceding  year.  There  were  ".28  adults  and  si! 
children  baptized.  Then.'  is  a  small  increase  Id  pro- 
bationers, i  hough  most  of  the  old  duds  have  beeu 
dropped.  This  year  consisted  ot  but  eight  months, 
uunrt  the  native  members  paid  433  taels  for  all  pur- 
poses, which  shows  a  monthly  average  eoualderably 
higher  than  the  previous  year. 

"The  members  at  Shanlialkuan,  aided  by  other 
stations,  have  raised  S"i  taels,  being  about  two  third* 
the  sum  needed  I.,  imiku  Hie  m-.vssary  repairs  on 
the  chapel.  The  iiidiiaiioiis.  an  UMObOrU  are  that 
throe  or  (our  charge*  will  soou  be  uhle  to  pay  all  ex- 

P--US-.-S. 

"  The  presiding  elder  has  been  [alrhful  in  all  the 
work  of  administration,  and  in  visiting  the  churches, 
<  railing  money,  and  wise  In  dealing 
with  the  official  and  literary  classes,  lie  needs 
more  tender  mid  so  Heltons  love.  The  preach- 
ing force  was  strengthened  last  Conference  by  the 
addition  of  two  young  men,  graduates  of  Peking 
University.  One  was  Ktalloned  at  Shanhaikuau. 
where,  bealde*  his  regular  work,  he  has  been  able  to 
organize  a  brunch  of  (he  Young  Men'*  Christian 
Association  out  of  a  class  of  13  students  from  the 
Railway  College  located  In  that  city,  and  the  foung 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Tientsin  has  gen- 
erously contributed  enough  to  pay  his  salary  for 
several  months.  The  other  was  assigned  to  a.  cir- 
cuit of  three  appointments  and  400  member*  When 
there  were  quarrels  and  factious).  He  succeeded 
In  restoring  order  and  harmony  and  cloned  Ihe  year 
wiili  a  HnrlTaJ  M  ■■>  rry  appointment,  and  an  ad- 
vance In  all  the  collections.  The  mission  schools 
that  train  such  young  men  are  doing  a  uoblc  work, 

"  The  greatest  need  is  more  and  belter  chapels. 
We  ought  to  own  a  good  ehapel.  parsonage,  and 
school  property  in  every  city  and  birge  market  town. 
This  would  Mve  Mi.-  targe  aumiul  leakage  for  rent. 

The    Mi— i it\n    Society    ioiu  good    propenj    M 

shuniiaikuau,  Bhthmenebal,  ami  Baangt-uylng,  but 

*t  ten  other  places  we  pay  hi«h  rent  tor  indifferent 
or  poor  accommodation." 

ThvmCA  District.— Rev.  W.  T.  Ilohnrt.  I'rcsid- 
lug  Elder,  reports:  "The  year  has  bees  MW  "I 
unrest  and  rumor.     At  ilia  beginning  six  young  rc- 

formcrs  had  just  been   executed    Id   Peking I 

rumor  said  ull  foreigners  were  lo  be  driven  out  and 

all  l/hri-liillis    killed.      So  attendance   ill      ll-.'il   L-li:i  E, 

■    i.iies  largely  (..■11  off,     ■ 
were  annoyed  and  persecuted  in  many  ways.    But 
In  unite  of   Iheee  disturbance*  God'l  work    lu.s  sob 
vaneed.      Even   when   rumors   were  Inttfleat,    Mme 
lni|ulrcrs  entered  the  Church. 

"  We  have  opened  a  new  street  chapel  at  Yahung- 
Chlao,  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Tsunhun,  and  the 
work  there  promise*  lo  build  up  rapidly.  We  have 
a  growing  work  .si  Tieli  Chang,  twenty  tnllea  south- 
east of  Tsunhua.     There  are  now  Itl  d 


llic  district,  'J  of  which  were  opened  during  U 
The  iwo  boarding  echools,  one  for  boj 
girls,  have  beeu  filled  to  their  utmosr  •  ■■, 
medienl  work   was   seriously   effeeted 
rumors,  bin  daring  the  last  few  mouths  Ihe  nil 
ance    has   been    greater  than   usu 
work  lias  gone  on  with  a  fair  mew 
There   have  been   some   accessions  at  nil 
but  more  on  the  Boa  Liu-ho  ami    Fetig-jeti  in 
than  elsewhere.    The  increase  in  membership  is  127. 
Tsunhun  shows  the  least  advance,  and  progress  DM 
been  retarded  by  a  lawsuit.     Our  chapels  are  grl- 
tlng  too  small  at  scleral  places.    We  greatly  need 
more  missionary  money. " 

Dr.  >'.  B.  Hopkins  reports  the  Tsutihua  Medical 
work;  "On  account   "I  1 1 1.    . ] i _- 1 1 1 f  1 
there  was  s  great  falling  off  In  our  WOf*  MX 
hospital    was    practically    close!    :'■ 
ttiosnhs.     1   mode  a  number  of  couini-y   trip* 
Nan!    [reely  about  among  the  people.      They 
good  attention  to  preaching,  but  all  medicines 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  the  emp 
lion  lo  Christlaiiity  was  thought  due  to  this  c 
During   the   spring  months  of   1899  the 
treated  in  the  hospital  have  beeu  fairly  good 
the  in-patieiita  have  been  very  much  iiiiei.-st.-il,  .  -n. 
half  of  them  having  expressed  a  desire  to  lead  n 
new  life.    The  number  of  preeoriptlOM 
the  Conference  year  has  been  ",+W,  and  about  K,3f»l 
of  these  have  been  nee)  pattella.    The  numb,  r  ol 
patients  has  been  52." 

Shantung  District.— HOT,  W,  I     1 pA 

s  id  ink'  Elder,  re] "'its :  "  I  he  disim-l  .   . 
the  Shaiilung  province  has  been  unfavorable  to 
work,  the  heavy  rains  Injured   the   emp*    in   iniim 
puts,  and  in  31  counties  the  overflow  of  [be  V. -IN. v. 
River  destroyed  everything.     The  lighting 
retell  in   Aiihul   and    the  rumors   respecting    Tin 
have  added  to  our  dlffienltles.       Much    lanh 
has    existed    throughout    the    provli 
serious  outrages  have  occurred.      Roman  l'*th< 
activity  has  greatly  Increased,  and  theft  thief 
ness  seems  to  bo  f  ■  miuiiiiic  .-uses  of  litigation  in 
iiilirisi  ol  their  adherents. 

"There  arc  on  the  district  flva  charges  ami 
ontstattemi  where  preaching  Is  regularly 
Talan,  I  In-  I'ustiir  has  In  M  dally  s-m  hvs  In  the  sti.-.r 

chapel,  mid  the  average  attendance  at  B la]  >•-.■:- 

ice    has   averaged    80.      The    work     h,i-     pro ape) 

at    An. -hi;,   i. ml    ni    il natation  of   Xing   Yalsg 

ho  have  been  received  on  probation,    A  g i  «-,- 

tenet  has  grown  up  nl  Hsiu-clinuL.-,  but  "•  hmo 
no  iloi]H-l  here,  flii  nllii!  has  liui.le  no  ml  I  an.  v.  !".■!- 
obang  reports  law  i-one-ri-gailoiis.  A  prolllablc 
Bible  school  session,  lasting  five  weeks,  was  beU  H 
Taiim  city,  Twelve  of  tin-  older  m 
dllTereut  parts  of  the  dlslrii  t  Were  pres 
of  ihe  time.  The  niembers  are  growing  in  the 
ol  giving  though  not  rapidly. 

"The  statistics,  show  a  large  decrease  in  Ot 

lllllMIII        ll-l         I.:     ■    SI 

long  -hire  I! Baled  to  come  to  services 

.int.    siinii  -s.cv.Ti  probatlODcn  were  received  i 

ln|  ihe  jretv  " 


ring 
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Hinghua  Ohina 

THE  Hinghua  Mission  includes  the  prefectures  of 
Hinghua  and  Ingchung  in  Fuhkien  Province, 
China.  Mission  work  was  commenced  in  1864  and 
remained  as  a  part  of  the  Foochow  Mission  until  it 
was  organized  as  the  Hinghua  Mission  Conference, 
November  36, 1806. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  Wm.  Nesbit  Brewster  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fisher  Brewster,  Rev.  Franklin  Ohlinger  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Sen wein  forth  Ohlinger,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen, 
and  Rev.  Fred  L.  Guthrie. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Hinghua  Mission  Conference  was  held  in 
Hinghua  city,  China,  October  18-21,  1899,  Bishop 
Cranston  presiding.  Ong  Cong  Do  was  received  on 
trial.    Da  Seong  Cho  was  discontinued.    Ng  Nong 


the  cost  of  living  caused  by  continual  failure  of 
crops  for  several  years  in  succession,  the  exports  of 
produce  to  Formosa,  where  high  prices  prevail,  etc. 
This  has  put  great  hardship  on  many  of  our  native 
workers.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  contributions  for  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  black  or  bubonic  plague  has  been 
raging  in  various  parts  of  our  work,  and  the  losses 
to  our  Church  by  death  have  been  very  great  There 
have  been  many  triumphant  deaths  that  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  people.  Our  members  have 
remained  Arm  in  the  faith,  and  our  preachers  have 
heroically  stood  at  their  posts  during  these  troubles. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  been  a  great 
element  of  difficulty.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  government  over  a  large  part  of  our  work, 
and  where  there  is  government  there  is  little  or  no 
justice.    We  have  had  the  most  serious  cases  of 


Siong had  died.  01  Goh  Hing  was  expelled.  NaCing 
Cing  was  superannuated.  The  following  were  the 
appointments  of  the  missionaries  and  presiding 
elders : 

W.  X.  Brewster,  Superintendent  and  Manager  of 
the  Mission  Press. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Brewster,  Editor  of  Jitcwalist  and 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

F.  L.  Guthrie,  student  of  the  language. 

T.  B.  Owen,  Presiding  Elder  of  Ingchung  District. 
(P.  O.,  Hinghua.) 

F.  Ohlinger,  Presiding  Elder  of  Pooheng  District 
and  Principal  of  Bible  Training  School.  (P.  O., 
Angtau,  via  Foochow. ) 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Ohlinger,  Superintendent  of  Re- 
becca Orphanage. 

Dung  Seng  Ngeng,  Presiding  Elder  of  Hinghua 
District.    (P.  O.,  Hinghua.) 

Li  Diong  Cui,  Presiding  Elder  of  Siengiu  District. 
(P.  O.,  Siengiu  City,  via  Foochow.) 

The  statistics  reported  2,275  members,  a  decrease 
of  63 ;  2,869  probationers,  a  decrease  of  90. 

Reports. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  Superintendent,  reports : 
M  The  difficulties  have  been  very  great  during  the 
Chief  among  them  has  been  the  advance  in 


.  persecution  wo  have  ever  experienced,  and  protection 
seems  to  be  impossible.  We  get  as  good  or  better 
protection  than  the  heathen  people  in  their  troubles, 
but  that  is  very  little. 

"The  work  of  the  year  has  been  chiefly  one  of 
internal  growth  and  cultivation.  With  our  present 
limited  force  of  workers  and  with  our  old  methods 
we  cannot  do  much  more  than  hold  our  own  in 
numbers.  Four  fifths  of  our  people  cannot  read  even 
the  four  gospels.  Hence  it  takes  our  preachers  much 
of  their  time  running  after  a  flock  that  has  not  yet 
learned  where  to  And  the  rich  pasture.  We  have 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  convince  preachers 
and  people  of  this  fact,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  introducing  the  Romanized  method  of 
reading. 

14  Recently  we  have  begun  working  a  new  method 
that  bids  fair  to  do  much  in  this  line.  A  good 
brother  in  America  has  been  sending  us  money  to 
help  build  chapels.  This  money  we  have  arranged 
to  use  in  the  places  where  the  people  need  a  church 
and  are  able  to  read  the  Ronmuized,  a  small  sum 
being  allowed  the  church  building  for  each  member 
who  passes  a  creditable  examination  in  reading.  In 
several  places  the  people  have  gone  to  work  eagerly 
to  learn. 

"  There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  lino  of 


'  'hum   Mission. 


11  1'iTi  i'i|r.ii'iiHi.ri    It  liiir  Christian,  youth.     Mi 

Brewster  lins  had  a  year  of  very  bin. I  wort,  and 
hw  borne  niiiili  fruiL.  The  atttdente  are  required 
pay  for  their  education  or  1"  work  for  It  The  tl 
ili'iil*  wlin  wink  Ink''  lli'   ■ 

In  scholarship,     Wt  m  sun-ly  m  Deed  of  buildings 
and  teachers. 

"The  amount  received  frutii  tlir  membership  for 
all  purposes  is  M,N(H.:«l,  Mexican,  being  the  exact 
appropriation  from  the  Mtaatooary  BoelM;  In  Lmerl- 
can  gold,  which  Ik  now  a  little-  more  than  double 
tho  value  of  silver.  The  aggregate  increase  of  self- 
support)  exokunre  of  ,iny   schools  which   Were  not 

report.-.!,  a nit-  to*78B.«,  HulHD,    There  li.-i- 

been  a  wholesome  weeding  out  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers and  tho  tone  of  the  Church  Is  distinctly  itn- 

Uisthict.— liev.  Thomas  B.  Owen, 
P.  E.,  reports :  "  There  have  been  quite  a  number 
added  in  the  iiiuriii  rtini  u  general  deepening  i>i 

Last  year  1 
was  compelled  lo  drop  tlvo  of  my  preachers  on  ae- 
■■niiiit  i.i  ineflkleney.  TMi  year  I  have  let  two  other* 
(to  for  tho  mob  reaaon,  A  tattling  school  [a  hn- 
piriiiivi-lv  needed  in  this  district,  as  the  dialect  is 
entirely  different  from  that  Of  BlnghOB,  A  dwelling 
[or  tho  mtasiouary  is  greatly  needed.  Be  i-  now 
11  iltig  i»  one  corner  of  the  chapel  at  Teklioe  in  miscr- 
ubly  dump  room*,  At  Eng  Chan  Hie  people  are 
building  a  church,  uud  chapel.  The  Hoarding  Bohool 
t.(  tho  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  0-in 
ban  hud  a  good  rear.  The  school  tuu  been  full,  and 
tin-  girls  ami  women  have  been  much  interested  In 


Centra]  China  Mission. 

THE    Central   China    Wanton    iaol 
CUna,  with   Ita  central  station  at  the  city  of 
(Tanking,     Mission  work  ma  Dommenoed  inDecom- 
ber,  1887,  by  missionaries  from    Ilie   FoOehoW  Kln- 
sion,  and  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  Mission  In 

»w, 

id  Mm.  Nora  Jonas  Bowen, 

mid  Mrs.  Knee  Hnnn  Halt, 

Rev.  James  Jacksoiwiud  Mrs.  Jane Radcliffe  Jacks 

Rev.  Edward  James  and  Mis.  Murv  LeDoupJamcs.E. 
R.  Jellisou,  Ml),  and  Mrs.  Rosa  KvderJrlllH.il,  liev. 
Edward  8.  Mule  mid  Mr...  dime   lime   [.title,  Rev. 

Rol.cn  K.  Maclean  mni  Mr-  Kill-  I' 

Jenac  F.  Nrnmaii  and  Mrs   I, mi  *v  -.- 

Bar.  Don  W.  Nichols  and  Mr-    \iiii»  i  iihi.eriv  Nni ,- 

ols,  Rev.  llarrv  V.  linn-  m.d   Mis    II.  I-'.  Hone.  liev. 

George  V  Btuart.  M  I'.,  and  M--    B 

■   'i-  [..  A'. i,  Mi«s  Laura  C,  llanallk, 

Mra.  Louise  M.  Waller.     On  farfoM*— Ber.  Robert 

C.  lle-lic.  M.D..  mni  Mr-.  Harriet  I. Inn  lleelM'.  liev. 
Charlea  F.  Kinder,  I'U.II  ,  and  Mrs  l.nlL,  Knill 
Kupf'T,  Hev.  Auizi  I.'.  Wright  mid  Mrs.  Battle  Kr  sh- 


own ir.  Unnrina. 


Wright. 


The  Annual  Mc-Hiu;  of  tin' Central  China  Mission 
was  held  in  Hanking,  November  •'.-'.'.  1890,  Blahop 
Cnnaton  prealdlnii  Bl  Thou  Bhen  ■■■ 
trial.  The  aggregate  of  tie-  benevolent  collection* 
mafaU.U,  Mexican.  The  statistics  reported  1,681 
Bl  :  3,«T*  prol mi ioners.  nn 


:.'.      Tha  following  were 
ments  ol  the  missionaries  ; 
C.  F.  Kupfer,  Superintendent  (absent  on  leave). 
It.  I-!.  Maclciin.  I'r.  si.lini:  Elder  of  Kinkiang  Dis- 

J.  F.  Newman,  Preacher  In  charge  of  KinkiangCliy 
and  Circuit  ami  President  of  Kiukiaiig  Institute  and 
Central  China  Biblical  School. 

Mi--,  i..  If,  Waller,  Matron  of  Klnklaag  institute. 

t;.  A.  Stuart,  Presiding  Elder  ol  Nanking  Ulsirici 
and  President  of  .Nanking  L'niversily. 

Edward  James,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Klaug  Ling 
Chen,  South  Nanking,  and  West  Nanking  <;- 

W.  F.  Wilson,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Nor) 
king  Circuit  and   Professor  of  English   In  Nanking 
University. 

A.  J.  Bowen,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Ait-  ..; 
Nanking  L'ulversity. 

E.  11.  Jellison,  M.D..  Physician  in  charge  of  Philan- 
der Smith  Memorial  Hospital  in  Nanking. 

Miss  I.,  llanillli.  Assistant  and  Nurse  in  Philander 
.:  Hospital. 

Don  W.  Nichols,  Presiding  Elder  of  Nutichaug 
District.     (P.  O.,  Nam-hang.) 

1!.  F.  Howe,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Nanehnut-  >  n 
(P.  O.,  Wnhu.) 

Miss  F.fllo  I..  Abbott,  in  charge  of  work  among 
women  on  Nancliang  District. 

James  Jacks Praaldlng  Elder  ol  Wnhu  Dlatrici. 

E.  H.  Hart,  M.D.,  Physician  in  charge  of  Wuhu 
Hospital 

E.  S.  Little,  Presiding  Elder  of  Yang  Chow  Dis- 
trict.    (P.  O.,  Chiiiki:ir.«.! 

R.  C.  Becbe,  M.D.,  absent  on  leave. 

HKPI.I1T-. 

liev.  Carl   F.   Kupfer,   Superintendent,    i 
"  'I'M'.-  |M-i  ii-iir  lias  l.i-i.-n  one  ol  expHnsion.     It  h 
been  found  necessary  to  establish  a  new  centra)  at 
tlou   in   the   Interior  of  Kiangel    i'r- 
ehungfu,  which  bids  fair  to  develop  rapidly. 
thine  i.t her  large  cities  will  soon  demand  OH 

■    rk  Is  growing  around  them.    One  • 
these  cities  is  flanking,    the   provincial   capital    < 
timihwi'l,  and  another  la  KluToh  Chen,  In  thee* 
corset  "f  Klnngat,  which  is  asking  for  workers  ai 
offering  a  grand  opportunity.     We  are  greatly  n 
inn  more  missioiiaries,  both  iti  our  . . 
the  work  of  the  Won  inn's  Foreign  Mis- 
The  educational  work  has  l>eeu  maintained   In 
usual  vigor.    Tho  Biblical  School  has  b 
ferrcd  from  Nanking  to  Klnklang.     A  n--i 
the  fourth  In  the  Mission,  is  being  bulli  hi  Klukla 

Kh  mas-,  and  NiM.iMi  l>i-nitn  is  are  r<; 
Rev.  Carl  F.  Kupfer,  Presiding  Elder :  "  N 
change  Is  noted  in  Klnkiauu  city.    We  have  g 
property  in  Slut  Ho,  but   no  momb 
enoelleni  property  In  Han  Kisiin>.-  ai  ■ 

peeled  from  the  new  pastor.     Shuiclinug  llslcn  li 

yielded  a  fair  harvest.    A  good  lucre 

at    Knng  Lang.      The  proaped    is    I 

Hwaog  Kltang.      Trikia  Fang  has  tried  the  Call 

fniili  fur  ii  while,  and  Is  now  shutting  si 

Ing.    Hwang  Mel  llslcn  haa  bad  a  turbulent  year.ai 


Central  China  Mia. 


the  preacher  was  unmercifully  beaten  by  Catholic 
thieve*  and  robber*.  Sco  Sung  Hsien  is  doing  well. 
Its  membership  Is  Increasing,  and  they  hare  secured 
a  choice  site  foe  a  new  chapel.  Tlkang  has  made  a 
good  beginning. 

"  Wnhu,  Second  Street,  baa  passed  through  the 
trial  of  having  a  pastor  disciplined.  Lu  Kang,  In- 
longing  to  Second  Street,  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress. Ti  Kt  Shan  is  the  Wnhu  Hospital  appointment 
and  has  kept  tta  light  brightly  burning,  and  with 
good  results.  Ylln  Tsao  has  had  some  family  aud  . 
ohurch  quarrels  and  also  some  persecution.  Tal 
Ping  Fn  suffered  by  the  suspension  of  the  preacher 
in  charge,  but  regained  Its  losses  later.  The  church  ' 
baa  been  remodeled  with  native  meant*,  and  the 
members  arc  hopeful  and  happy. 

"  Hocheo  has  had  a  good  year  and  an  admirable  ' 


dent,  reports:  "  During  the  past  year  the  attendance 
has  not  been  as  great  as  during  the  year  I8U8.  The 
reduction  lu  numbers  Is  largely  due  to  the  empress 
dowager's  coup  dVfaf,  although  the  stricter  require- 
ments of  our  school  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
decrease.  This  reduction  baa  been  to  onr  evident 
disadvantage  Hnaneially,  us  those  who  have  failed  to 
come  are  the  paying  pupils.  The  religious  work 
among  the  pupils  has  been  of  a  very  satisfactory 
nature.  The  pupils  have  grown  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  among  the  Christian  boys  there 
has  been  a  very  decided  quickening  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  graduating  clous  of  the  year  consisted  of 
four  excellent  young  men,  all  of  whom  have  been 
retained  in  the  academy  as  teachers.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year  a  large  number  will  be 
advanced  from  the  academy  Into  the  college." 


site  baa  been  secured  for  a  new  church  and  parson- 
age. Klang  Ling  Chen  has  had  a  hard  year.  Nan- 
king has  four  stations.  The  university  chapel  lias 
had  no  native  pastor,  and  the  president  of  [he  uni- 
versity, with  some  of  the  teachers  and  student*,  have 
attended  to  the  work.  St.  Luke's  Chapel  lias  made  a 
good  record ;  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  hospital,  its 
influence  reaches  far  and  wide.  Ping  Sz  Kial  Is 
an  excellent  place  for  street  preaching.  Kit  I  Long 
Is  not  expected  to  have  a  separate  congregation,  be- 
ing near  the  university  chapel,  but  It  Is  a  choice 
place  for  woman's  work.  Shan  Sing  Ho,  a  suburb 
town  of  Nanking,  has  given  signs  of  new  life.  Chin- 
klang  la  largely  institutional  lu  its  work.  West  Side 
Chapel  la  a  good  center  for  street  preaching,  but  not 
favorable  for  the  development  of  a  congregation. 
Tangcbow  is  full  of  rich  possibilities,  anil  greatly 
needs  a  church  building  and  a  medical  missionary. 

"  two  short  visits  in  the  Nanchang  District  is  all  I 
was  able  to  make.  At  Nanchangfu,  the  central 
•tat  Ion  of  our  southern  Kiangsl  work,  a  commodious 
home  for  the  missionary  has  been  built.  This  home 
la  happily  aUaated  on  the  Kan  River,  hard  by  the 
citr,  and  we  should  have  another  for  a  medical  man. 
This  city  will  soon  have  tbe  bells  ringing  from  the 
steeples  ol  two  large  chapels,  chiefly  erected  with 
native  means.  Tbe  numerical  and  financial  suc- 
cesses of  tbe  work  on  this  district  Is  phenomenal.'' 

NisaiNtt  Usivebsiti,— Dr.  (!.   A.  Stuart,  Pnsi- 


ClirNKUSti  I>stiti  te.— Rev.  Carl  F.  Kupfer,  Prin- 
cipal, reports :  "  This  Institution  bas  been  laboring 
under  a  great  disadvantage  during  the  year,  having 
had  no  continuous  foreign  supervision.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  senior  class  was  given  work  else- 
where. Pour  of  the  young  men  entered  the  Biblical 
School  at  Kfukiaug,  one  the  medical  school  at  Nan- 
king, one  is  preaching,  and  the  seventh  Is  monitorof 
the  school  and  Instructor  In  photography.  This 
draft  weakened  the  status  of  the  school,  but  a  good 
nucleus  remains.  The  Industrial  deportment  Is  at 
present  the  most  important  feature." 

Xankincj  Cimitit. — liev.  Edward  James  reports: 
"  The  work  on  this  Held  lias  been  of  absorbing  Inter- 
est. The  number  of  baptisms  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  it  might  have  been.  There  has  been  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  preaching  places  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  With  Hocheo  as  the  center  of  the 
north  of  Hie  river  circuit,  we  hove  eight  regular 
preaching  places  within  reach,  with  memliere  or 
probationers  at  till  of  them.  Only  one  chapel  Is 
rented,  and  this  we  hope  to  displace,  next  year  by 
building.  In  three  of  the  places  homes  are  opened 
[or  ehaliel  use.  During  the  year  the  Hocheo  Circuit 
has  contributed  for  all  purposes  $233.49.  South  of 
the  river,  on  the  Kiamt  Ling  Chin  Circuit,  the  iieoplo 
are  poor  and  have  not  yet  been  educated  to  giving, 
as  they  think  that  by  entering  the  Church  they  escape 
the  expenses  of  worship  and  religious  life.    On  the 
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South  Nanking  <  in-nii  we  have  OM  suburban  and 
two  city  appointment*.  The}  ur.-  nil  street  chapels, 
mid  tln«  numlier  of  beaten  is  HmlUd  only  by  the 
slae  of  the  chapels.  We  have  uii  the  three  part*: 
Compering  the  Nanking  Circuit  132  members,  3I.ri 
probationers,  and  the  collections  for  all  purposes 
were  $325.77.     fl't  report  17  baptisms." 

Wiiii  CiKcflT.— Rev.  J.  F.  Newman  reports; 
"  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  disciplining  two 
native  preachers,  there  arc  signs  ol  progress.  Tl 
K»n  has  been  opened  for  the  tlrr.t  time  by  our  Church. 
I.u  Kan  has  rented  a  chapel,  remodeled  It,  anil 
turned  it  over  to  us  for  ]>ri.'ni-liiuir  services,  and  large 
audiences  gather nt  tin-  preuehiin:  services.  Nu  Wii 
Chou  will  give  encouraging  results  whenever  we  eait 
station  there  a  preacher.    Ton  Tsao  has  experienced 

persecution,  bill    llic   ti 1»  r-    liuve  remained   tin.  . 

We  greatly  need  a  chapel.  We  have  a  couifortable 
little  panonage  for  the  pastor.    The  membership  at 

T»i  Ping  Fn  has  generously  •■ ■iiniicd  in  the  nmi- 

plelc  renovation  of  th"C Impel.  Second  Street,  Wuhu 
Buffered  much  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  former 
pastor.  On  the  clreult  we  have  271  members  and 
prntMUonen,  The  past  yearthcrc  won  H  baptlami 
and  ♦333.33  were  collected,  of  which  $337.78  were  for 
local  purposes  and  (15.44  for  missions." 

NaMcaUN  DIBTOICT.-IIbT.  II.  W.  Nichols,  Pre- 
siding Elder,  reports  :  "This  has  been  a  year  or 
building  and  repairing  chape Is  and  parsonages.  No 
district  In  the  Mission  is  In  better  shape  for  carrying 
on  eviLn.iri'listif  work  i.r  lias  belter  homes  for  lis 
preachers  than  the  Naneliang  District,  and  this  has 
been  accomplished,  so  far  as  native  parsonages  are 
concerned,  without  I  In-  aid  ut  ihc  Missionary  Society. 
The  chapels  have  also  practically  been  built  by  the 
native  Christians. 

"We  take  public  collections  In  all  our  congrega- 
tions every  Sunday  and  monthly  subscriptions  from 
every  member.  Wo  urge  all  to  giro  liberally.  In 
point  of  liberality  these  native  Christiana  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  alongside  of  the  best  of  earth.  Out  of  their 
poverty  they  give  liberally. 

■'  We  have  worked  in  \'2  counties  havings  popula- 
tion of  7,000,01)0,  wild  »1  preaching  places,  which 
could  be  doubled  in  13  mouths  if  we  could  only 
supply  preachers.  We  have  preaching  places  In 
each  of  the  13  county  seats,  nnd  own  property  In  8 
of  them.  In  the  other  8  we  rent— the  entire  expense 
being  borne  by  the  natives,  with  one  SXMptJon.  <•< 
the  30 preaching  places,  we  own  property  In  13,  val- 
ued at  tl  1,500,  local  currency,  all  of  which  has  Iweu 
paid  by  tho  native  Christians  Willi  the  exception  of 
•541). 

"  If  [lie  Missionary  Society  would  only  take  these 
children  of  Providence  to  heart  and  give  them  aid  lo 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  every  two  they  raise  on 
the  Held  for  Ave  years,  at  theend  of  that  time  this  work 
would  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  would  be  giv- 
ing liberally  to  carry  theOospel  into  destitute  regions 
beyond.  I  believe  tho  day  is  past  when  the  Mission- 
ary Society  should  do  more  than  give  a  grant-in-aid 
to  the  work  In  China. 

"Onr  native  preachers  have  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  I  heir  duties  as  pastorsof  these  large  cir- 
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I'    chinch. 

■11,  among  them 
inilig  lo  build  a 


cults  and  difficult  stations.  Two  chop 
(mill  in  Xuiichaug,  both  well  located.  In  Feng- 
cheu-hieii  the  citizens  presenled  ua  with  a  Buddhist 
monastery  which  we  converted  into  a  chapel  and  a 
parsonage.  Adjoining  this  monastery  is  a  large 
i.'iiiplc,  S0xl3o  feet,  out  of  which  the  idols  have  been 
removed  because  of  their  objection  to  remaining  so 
close  to  where  they  were  being  preached  against. 
The  ciders  of  the  city  are  no*  talking  of 
us  the  temple.    I  have  baptll*d  12  persons 

■  city  the  past  year. 

"  In  Kleu-chang-fu  we  have  a  splendid  pror 
purchased  by  the  members  of  that  city.     It  Is  on 
high  elevation  In  the  heart  of  the  city.     Wi    lime 
splendid  opening  hen-,  audi  he  prefect  ni,  inly  i 
mi  me  and   remarked  That  we  box" 
people  ■■(  I  lie  eli;  connected  with 
.vuily  baptized  ID  men  here,  4  of 
In  Nau-feug-hlen  I  baptized  13 
7  degree  men.     Our  people  arc  p 

'  good  church. 

'     "Our  work  is  growing  spiritually,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  will  raise  up  u  native  ministry  oi 
Held  sufficient  lo  man  the  work.    During  the 
we  have  licensed  four  young  men  of  much  promt 
The  iucrenae  of  membership  is  very  ancoon^ 
(In-  list  of  probationers  is  large ly  in     ■ 
year,  and  we  have  over  4,000  inquirers.     Our  coll 
lions  have  been  excellent!     During  the  year 
built  a  good  home  for  the  missionary. 

"  We  need  four  young  men  with  grace,  grit,  and 
common  sense,  to  do  evangelistic  work  ;  we  need 
some   e.  intended    woman   to  do  work    among  the 
women.     We  need  eoiue  consecrated  men  or  women 
or  some  consecrated  church  lo  assume  lie-  support 
of  the  work  of  tins  district  independent  of  their  reg- 
ular offerings   lo  the  Missionary  Society.     W< 
(3,600  to  meet  the  demands  of  (Ids  growing 
With  such  a   sum  at  our  disposal   we  can  aid  wi 
churches  lu  the  support  of  their  pasta 
them   In  employing  teachers  to  open  schools  for 
education  of  their  boy-sand  girls.     By  a  little  aid 
could  encourage  them  in  building  chapels  and  schi 
houses.    With   such  a   sum  at  our  disposal 
year  for  five  years  the  work  would  bo  put  in 
u  shape  that  ever  afterward   It  would  be  self-sup- 
porting." 

Statistics.— Baptisms  during  1899  were  356  adults 
olid  37  children,  a  galu  of  31  adults.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  1,531.  The  number  of  probationers  Is  in- 
creased from  2,437,  reported  last  year,  to  2,478.  Add 
tho  338  adult  baptism*  (which  iiime  mostly  from  last 
year's  probationers)  to  the  net  Increase  of 
and  we  have  400  new  n 

I io tiers  this  year,  which  is  less  than  one  third  of 
year's  Increase,  which  was  1,387.     These  fig 
dicate  a  uormal,  healthy  growth.     The  coll 
in    Mexican    dollars,    were 
support,  a  gain  of  1100.48;  1291.81  for  thr 
ary  Society,  a  gnln  of  (31.24 ;  (30.17  for  other 
olences,  a  decrease  of  (1 ,78,     Thi 
for  local  current  uses  JdSfl.SO,  a  gain  of  *308.1*. 
the  matter  of  finances  we  had 
slowly  ,'imong  a  mercenary  peopl. 


(181) 
THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 


The  OaU  to  Personal  Servioe,  |  would  do  anything  for  this  world  must  do  it  in 

i  spite  of  circumstances,  thev  must  do  it  by  the  skin 

(Be  ye  doer*  of  the  word.-Janies  1.  tt)              ,  of  (Mt  t(<th  t)>ey  mut  ,,„„  ,t  ,,,„  (>(  „,,.  flre 

|F"     you  are  prepared  to  do  anything  for  God  that  '  44  Well,1'  you  reply,  Ma  man  can  do  no  more  than 

I        Is*     in  the  least  degree  worthy  of  him,  gird  your-  he  can  do!"    Now,  that  sounds  like  a  very  deep 

s**I  f.       **nd   \re  ready  to  face  almost   overwhelming  philosophical  saying  that  you  must  take  slowly  in, 

difficulty.    If  you  mean  only  little  things  for  find,  but  in  fact  it  means  nothing.    Men  never  know 

you    v«~2II  have  little  trouble  in  doing  them;  and  if  what  they  are,  what  they  can  give,  what  they  can  do, 

yi>u     it  lean  less  things  than  that,  you  will  have  no  until  their  soul  awakes.    "Stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in 

tr«.»iil>Ic  at  all;  hut  if  God  has  put  a  great  thought  thee." 

iut  «>  your  heart,  it  will  mean  a  sacrifice  and  a  battle.  "  If  you  seek  for  hidden  riches  dig  in  your  ribs— 

Y<»u    never  do  a  really  large  thing  easily.    The  work  the  splendid  treasure,  the  magic  gold  is  then*.    The 

you   x^&ssionately  desire  always  looms  impossible.  solution  of  all  difficulties  is  in  the  soul.     Life  is  not 

Circumstances  fetter  you,  hut  you  must  resolutely  a  question  of  tangible  means,  deft  tools,  soliciting 

work    In.   fetters.    Physical  weakness  must  not  deter  opj>ortuiiity,  it  is  a  question  of  interior  power  and 

you.         Robust  people  are  always  going  to  the  seaside  enthusiasm  finding  means  In   things  that  an?  not, 

to  ket.Ap  up  their  health,  whilst  frail  men  and  women,  mid  making  things  ridiculously  inadequate  to  have 

r*-c<las   shaken  with  the  wind,  keep  the  Church  going,  wonderful  magnitude  and  efficacy. 

!*«">   not    c?xcuse  yourself  because  you  have  no  leisure.  "Out  of  my  trouble  have  1  done  this,"  might  have 

h"*il f     tli €3  work  of  the  world  is   done  by  men  who  been  the  confession  of  Tycho  Brahc,  who  made  his 

ha.v«?   n<>    time,  and  who  therefore  make  it.  great  discoveries  without  a  telesco]*\  showing  that 

The      lftck  of    money   is  sure  to  embarrass   you.  what  an  astronomer  chiefly  wants  is  not  a  big  glass. 

^"■"*r     to  their  power,  I  lwar  record,  yea,  and  be-  but  a  big  eye.     "Out  of  my  trouble  have  I  done 

J"0***-!     tlioir  power  they  were  willing  of  themselves."  this,"  might  have  been  the  confession  of  Christopher 

The   wKlwwIth  two  mites  felt  herself  poor,  so  did  Columbus,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  an  old  tub 

the  millionaire  in  1  Kings  K,  building  a  golden  palace,  that  we  should  hardly  use  to-day  for  a  Newcastle 

"    V°U      aarconc  of  God's  loved  children  you  have  a  eollier. 

**rMil     l>i^ger  than  your  circumstances;  thank  him.  "Out  of  my  poverty  have  I  done  this,"  might  have 

f,*>~       «>f  people  have  circumstances  bigger  than  l>een  the  plaint  of  Turner,  who  painted  some  of  his 

5"   "*<r»*il.  masterpieces  with  colors  mixed  in  broken  teacups. 

*  *»«*.t.  a  magnificent  giver  God  is !    We  see  Hi  at  in  "Out  of  my  trouble  have  I  done  this,"  says  John 

e     **o  landless,  infinite  outpouring  of  the  riches  of  Milton,   old,   poor,   and  blind,  as  lie  enriches  the 

1  ******•**■.       We  see  that  in  the  never-ceasing  shower  of  world  with  "  Paradise  Lost."     "Out  of  my  low  estate 


^V**^*   *^xad  perfect  gifts  imparted  by  the  government  have  I  done  this,"'  says  John  Hunyan,  when  he  gives 

WC>*S.     And  we  see  that  supremely  in  the  redemp-  you  out  of  Hedford  jail  the   Land  of  Heulah,  the 

j.      rx  c>^    the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    "Thanks  palace    Beautiful,   the    shining   ones,    the   country 

^^to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift."     If  we  take  that  is  green  the  year  round,  the  city  of  gold  and 

f«    **    *"*<iliest  gift  and  grandest  sacrifice  to  Calvary,  glass,  which,  when  we  see,  we  wish  that  we  were 

-j"^*"      ^-t'windle  into  nothing  in  sight  of  the  cross,  there. 

^-,     *!**    **  is  that  we  pour  contempt  on  all  our  pride.  jft  then,  when  at  our  l>est  we  arc  poor,  let  us  not 

j-^            ****«  given  us  mountains' of  gold,  and  when  we  live  below  our  best.    If  our  liest  work  is  poor,  let  us 

Tll    e   ^1  to  back  the  most,  it  is  hut  a  few  particles  of  not  offer  God  less  than  our  l>est.     David,  at  least, 

^»ti  t  vilriK  dust.  did  his  best  ;  let  us  do  ours.     Let  us  not  mock  God 

0j *"    "*rr*«*tiiues  yon  may  have  to  grieve  over  the  lack  by  any  paltriness  of  spirit.     Let  the  language  of  our 

^    '   *"**"apathy  and  cooperation,  but  if  it  should  prove  8<hi1  be,  "  More  shouldst  thou  have  if  I  had  more." 

*||c"»  ****1 1  set  your  hand  to  the  task  and  dare  a  splen-  Let  us  prove  the  reality  of  our  gratitude,  faith,  and 

0f "        ^"•■-fclation.   Do  not  allow  the  gathering  infirmities  eonsecrution  by  doing  to  the  last  point  of  possibility 

n41      ^^    to  quench  your  zeal  and  effort.     Put  into  the  whatever  in  us  lies. 

atl  ^^^ing  range  of  work  higher  qualities  of  faith  Do  not  wait  until  you  have  "spare  time,"  "spare 

X0          ***ivotion.    Do  not  even  allow  private  sorrows  rash."  or  "  span-"  anything  else  ;  do  your  best  with 

xp     ^etiy  or  discount   your  public  service.     "So  I  things  as  they  are.  and  faith,  which  is  the  genius  of 

ln ^      ^    unto  the  people  in  the  morning :  and  at  even  '  the  heart,  will  surprise  you  and  the  world.     If  it 

Co      ^Ifcdled:  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  pi«»Use  God  to  give  Methodism  a  soul,  it  will  cou- 

^^.^"^anded.1*  tinue  to  find  finance  when*  then*  seems  to  be  none. 

„^.      **^n  a  young  Greek  soldier  complained  that  his  to  make  instruments  out  of  the  stones  of  the  brook, 

*»  1*^^  w**  short,  a  veteran  instantly  answered  him,  and  to  do  impossibilities  in  the  service  of  the  race — 

A     ^***H  add  a  step  to  it.'1     And  I  say  to  you  who  //,,,.  n\  /..  \\',itkin*»H. 

0-        Vourselves  short  of  time,  short  of  money,  short 

\^   ^^-ength,  short  of  opportunity,  "Add  a  step:"  .   . 

^tW  wnn!«    make  un  for    the  deficiencies  of  "Gink,  give,  be  always  giving : 

ttitt*              wows,  mane  up  lor    ine  mncienuts  oi  Who  gives  not  is  not  living. 

"**^rial,  opportunity,  and  Instrument  by  an  intenser  TjH»  m,,ro  you  give. 

"^Hation,  enthusiasm,  and  sacrifice.     They  who]  The  more  you  live." 


^ 


MISSION  AH  \     CONCERT. 


Keaiiivi.  Si  iii  it  i  m: :   I'sa.  '.< .  1-12. 

Bnenia;  Katbodlai  Hymnal,  Hymn  8]fl  ; 

i">.i|iirit  of  ineiiuiipsiiiid. 
In  all  thy  plenitude  of  pane. 

I'lllYKI!. 

>ist.  si   :  Kethodlat  Hymnal,  Hymn  fit": 

ntjiinl  up.  stand  l]|<  fm    ,r.  ■ 

V.   Hits  of  the  cross. 

QOWTIOM  <>u  The  Kmpire  of  Korea. 

A  i.iiiifit,  on  Protestant  Missions  in  Korea. 

Si m.i Si i  :  Kethodlat  Hymnal,  Hymn  503: 

Onward.  Clirrsilj.il  -.ililn-i--.: 

Hatching  us  U>  war. 

COLLECTION. 

REriHENCEs:  Eiviyilai/  L{U  i'<  AW..i,  hi  IV  !..  t.if. 
(Md  ,  Kbrwm  IWaa,  by  II.  H.  Altai  ;  Anon  Beatenst, 
by  .1.  S.  (ink- 1  Xarw  sad  /frr  MtyUera,  by  Isabella 
Bird  Bishop;  Kbrtd  IRtaoyJ  Md  IftfMa,  by  W.  E. 
Uriffls;  Kami  /"<■.».  /'»  VafUti,  byO.  «",  Oflmore, 


Questions  on  Korea. 

H'Aui  it  fifa  OMBg  EwWf     &bOHt rtghly-t«n  ihou- 


IV/lOt  U  Ifc  ..'Jimiif.    '       One  of    Mil'    lllll'BCftllll    health- 
iest In  tba  n.'rl'l. 

Il  is  ItllCrtllllll- 

tUbMWMll  Um  Muiik'i.li.-'l'iirti.r   i. l i 

lug  .mil  in  tba  MtmspondMUM  of  ihe 

upper  i:l Best's  Ihe  I  'hlne.ic  cli.-irae  ters  are  largely  used, 

flM  Kami  mi  in  i;-  ■  -. ■''■-' 

i !/,„(  ,■.  .'.':,   ,/..:■ ,.,„i '    'Hi.'  mpttOr  is  uli  lude- 

|iendr.nt  sovereign,  hut.  hie  power  Is  modified  to  some 

Bitten!  by  bliOBMntt. 

11'...  ...   /,',.    ,-.„,„, u./  wm-.u-d. .'     Ilcul  Yl  ascended 

Mir  iiiruiii'  u  king  in  I8M,  mi']  wanned  ftt  ol 

•opetor  Ootober  IS,  law.    Si  1-  nokoned  Um  Udr- 

1 ,.  Mi  :n  sin  ,-. ■--;■.  11   -in.-.-  1  in-  founding  of  the  [iivwal 

iiiiiusiy  in  un. 

11  w    fa  11-    - HMen    s/  „.-    1  1 

lipiHT    ■  hisses    live    ill     Ni'i'llisii'ill.       Till' 

|ii-.i»inii  women  arc  accusiomcd  to   haul  labor  at 
bomc  anil  In  iliv  in -i.i--     ' I'l: !■!■■■  ,i|.'  in j  native  schools 

What  fa  IM  matoM  nfatttfta  to  man  lajN  .-    Tin-  una] 
age  for  marriage  lsl>  fur  I  mini  ami  14(01 11  woman, 

A  ffo-6r/««M  is  general!}  nuplofed,  and  the  parties 

.,1  h  iiiJu-r  until  the  day  of  the  wedding. 

mat  11  i':,   .  The  worship  of 

■  Beaton,  la  preva- 
lent. Confucianism  Is  L.-ki  in  Ugt  rili-nn.  Then 
are  many  Bnddhtata. 

Wlirn  1™,  i'l,ri>ritinitft  :ii!n-ii /in/..  K"  1  ■<■(  1  '     Over 

.iiii'liimilri'il  jreanago,  bj  tbi  Roman  Cathollca,  who 
reported  !"  19B7  lb"'  "">  In"'  i"   KowmW  missic 
arte*  and  28,  mi  adherents. 

m u    Prorata  ■     1  »r  iKa  ■ 


at     By  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Hie  H 
terlau   Mission   at  Moukdcti.    China,    » ho    made 
Ovulation  ft  1  he  New Testament  into  Koreai 
-Mil  in ilpiirt ell rs  into  the  northern  portion,  sud  uli_     n 
visited  Korea  between  the  yean  18TB  ■ 

mat  Fronted  aYMaM  aawataetaaM  i»l  il  llnlliila— 
A'.ivit/     Missionaries  from  the  United  SUM*  repp^^ 
HotJng  the  Preabylerhui    Cbnrch,  North,  in  l^-amTa* 
Methodist  EpHcopaJ  Church,  in  ikn.\:  Preaftyterlajaaaa 
Chitreb,  South,  In  IWJ  ;  Biptlsls,  In  1816;  MeUiodlaasaa, 
BptacopaJ    Church,  South,  in   l**);    rounir  Hen 
Christian  Asaooiniioii  of  Canada,  in    ISS9;  Inlaililaaa    I 
Utaa  from  Kiiifimid   re[inisemiii(i  1  lit*  Anglican  BpcB   ■ 
ety  lor  the  Propatfalion  of  the  Gospel,  in  1*«J.    Tl  no 
I'rfslij  tirians  of  Australia  wilt  niis-ioiiarii-^  in  190  J  — 
These  mlaeiooB  reported  In  IrWT  thai  liny  lin.l  "p  1111  — 
sionarlea  and  7TT  baptised  native  Christians,  mil 
they  bad  several  emjollent  edneadonal  Inatttttlkma 
for  b"lh  l«>!  -  I  ■ 

iu,(f,,rv,ini ■'  ,i..if;/»i/;...i,. 

A'..,.-..  1     Mi-,    laabella    ilini   Blahop,   in    bei 
Ki-rra  a.ul  II.,  SVrMX*,  publlahed  i"  SOTember,  I9BT, 

"t  lulmibii'illi  il >iiil.Iisliiiii-ut   iA  liii-li  lias  ciff 

clsetl  and  Is  eierciHlng  tin?  most  powerful  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  toteHertpal  luflnetioe  in  Korea  is 
the  Pa  Cbai  College  (•"  Hall  for  the  Rearing  of  tTaa- 
fnl  Men  "),  so  Darned  by  the  ktog  in  188T.  This, 
which  l.ilonj/s  to  Hie  American  Methodlsl  Episcopal 
Church,  lias  had  the  advantage  of  one  principal.  Kec. 
H.  ii.  Appenaeller,  for  ''leten  years.  It  has  a  Clil- 
iifs.'  f„-,.,,i.i  deportmenl  for  tbe  leaohtog 

riiini'-i-  .-li..-.-.il'.-.   St,.-fli,l.r,    Imnrtal   tlUtory,  etc.,  a 
amall  theological  department,  and  an   Engllc 
partment,  In  whloh  reiwiink-,  grammar,  compoalttoii, 

sj.i'lliiik-,  history,  neoL'rapli; ,  arlllimctii',  ami  ibc  elr- 
ini-ms   of    clii'iiiisiry    and    natural    piiilosopby    are 

"  Dr.  Jalsohii,  a  Korean  1d11cut.1l  in  America,  has 
recently  tceiiireil  onn-  »  wi-ek  ni  1  Ins  col  lege  tm  Hie 
geographical  divisions  n[  t It-  earlh,  and  Ihc  politlcn! 
mill  ,■!■■■  It-siai-tii.'al  history  of  Knro]-'.  and  has  awak- 
ened much  enthusiasm.  A  pairiotle  Bplrll  i-  txriiig 
ilevi-loped  milling  the  students,  as  well  as  i-ouielhinR 

of  the  English  public  .-,- 1  spirit  with  iistnelit - 

of  honor. 

"Tins  college  Is  undoubtedly  making  a    ■■ 
Impression,   and   is   giving,   besMcs  a  libera!  educa- 
tion, a  measure  o<  thai  broader  loielleotnal  1  ■■■     1 
deepened  moral  sense  which  may  yet  prove  the  ral- 
iBilonof  Korea.    Christian  Instruction  is  a 
Korean,  and  attendance   al    chapel  Is   comp 
The  pupils  are  drilled,  and  earl] 
neai  Enropean  military  uniform.    There  Is  a  rhmr- 
i-lung  iiebisirlnl  ile[iiirtmeiit,  which  ni'-ludes  a  tri- 
lingual   press   and    a    bookbinding    estabHs 
botb  of  which  have  lull  anploynuMi 

"Early  in  1SS  ihe  govern  infill,  reeognhslng  tl.r 
iiiilioriimi-c  of  Ihc  secular  education  given  in  this 
ri,lli-i-i'.  miiile  an  aum-iucnl  li>'  a  hich  it  could  place 
|.ii|.i|s  ei j i  10  1  in-  number  of  'Jim  lUen 
1  heir  tuition  111.1l  the  aalnrlea  of  cerl   I 


M*thodiit  Epiteopal  Korea  Mission. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Korea  Mission. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  ol  the  Kit™  Mlaalon  m 
L.iil   r.i   Seoul,  May  12-17,   1899,   Bishop  Est! 
■.  mutOO  presiding. 

The  following  were  tin  appointment*  Ol  the  mis- 
sionaries : 

\V.  B.  Scrantoi,.  Superintendent  [absent  on  leave). 
Jones,    Acting    Superintendent, 
t'ln-r  in  obarge  ol  Chemulpo  Circuit  and  Field 
: iii  League. 

n    i..  ippentelter,  Preacher  In  charge  ol  First 
nan  h,  Seoul,  President  of  Pal  Chal  I 

■  -■■■■'  .  and  Manager  ol  Bookstore. 
W.    L  treble,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Pyeng  Yang 

r.  C.  Swearer,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Tal  Sung, 

■■■  >iiivi>il  and  Kong  Clin  Circuit. 
\    M. Brooks,  Preacher  in  charge,  of  Wousan  Cir- 
ri. C  Sherman,  M.D.,  Physician  In  charge  ol  Med- 
ii  Wort  In  Seoul. 

I,  M.D.,  Physician  In  charge  of  Med- 
,'  Wurli  in  Wiinm.ti,  on  rciiini  (nun  furlough. 
E.  D.  Follwell,  M.D.,  Physician  In  charge  ol  Med- 
ial Work  at  Prong  Tang. 

■      ■  ..lib,  Uimuycr  of  Trilingual  Press. 
rtM  Woman'a  Foreign  Missionary  Boclety  bi  rop- 
sented  in  Seoul  by  Mary  M   Cutler,  M.D.,  Emma 
r,  M.H.,  Lillian  Harris,   M.D.,  Mies  Lulu 

B,  Prey,  Mini  Ella  A.   Uwli,  Miss  Josephine  0. 
-  life  Pierce,  Mrs,  M.  1".  Scranton  ;  and 
i  Pyeng  Yang  by  Roeetta  Sherwood  Rail,  M.D, 
The  latest  statistics  wu  have  received  report  5Sa 

,.'i!J    [irnliiiii ■!>.    and      1, 042     Sunday 

ini'ii  BahohuB 


The  Religion  of  the  Koreans. 

JV.i.Y  (x  indicting  statements  have  been  made  re- 

mirding   the  religion  "1  the    Koreans.    Some 

■   concluded   that,  strlrtly  speaking,  they  have 

Otbara  Claim  that  In  addition  to  Bnddhism, 

has  now  comparatively  little    Influence,  two 

■i   religious  prevail ;  Hie  one  enjoying  the  pal- 

p  nf  the  Stale,  and  having  the  Confucian  <  '"de 

i  Its  ethics ;  the   other  a  superstitious   letlohlam, 

the  lower  Orders.     We  wish,  In  Ibis  ar- 

a,  to  point  out  that  while  Buddhism,  Con fuelan- 

i,  and  other  forms  of  idolatry  exist,  there  lies  at 

*  root  of  all  religions  belief  In  Korea  a  powerful 

d  evil  apt  tit  Ism,  which  alone  ('(institutes  thereat 

ship  of  all  classes. 


India  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  and 

■  unreduced  into  Korea  about  the  year  .171  A.  D. 

f  the  Chinese  emperor,  Ham  An,     In  many  respects 

to  Confucianism,  which  bad  over  three  hnn- 

1  years  before  gained  a  foothold  In  the  jwnin- 

».  Binldhisni  did  much   to  advance  the  cause  of 

tt  lllsation  In  Korea.     About  1000  A.  D.  It  became, 

r  royal  patronage,  the  popular  religion  ol  all 

it  on   the  advent  of  the  present  dyuasty 


t ii  1393  various  oircn  instances  brought  the  system 
lulu  disfavor,  and  it  was  placed  under  ban. 

Hut  yi-t,  to-day,  in  many  wild,  mouiitnluiius  P- 
ireats,  bard  by  some  gushing  spring,  and  overlook- 
ing most  enchaining  scriiery,  may  be  found  groups 

■  I    eateries,  each  containing   from  five  or  six 

iiia  hundred  or  more  n milks,  whose  llv.'sare  devoti-d 
to  the  worship  of  the  linages  which  adorn  their 
temples.    Tins,'  snarem-beaded  regetarlaaB  live  fat, 

sh-i'ii,  ami  lav.v  li\is,  ami  although  looked  upon  by 
nil  nlanann  at  utter  nui.eiisis— iiw  lowest,  ol  nil  r 1 1 . ■ 
low— jet  every  springtide  throngs  of  earnest  dev- 
otees may  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  their 
sacred  retreats,  each  with  an  offering  of  paper, 
emiillis,  rlic,  and  eiu/i.     On  the  day  of  their  arrival 

the  pilgrims  perton rtuin  required  ablutions,  urn  I 

early  the  following  moriiiiik',  long  bed  ire  tlie  sun  has 
risen,  tlu-lr  offering  is  placed  upon  the  allar,  ami 
amid  math  beating  -I  drum-,  etiiriging  of  cymbal*, 
weird  chanting  of  the  priests,  and  frequent  bowing 
and  prostrations  of  the  silent  worshipers,  prayers 
aro  offered  on  their  behalf.  But  let  us  iml  tliink 
thut.  tbla  is  the  only  altar  at  which  they  bow.  They 
are  all  likewise  slaves  of 


t  in  Confucianism  which  s 


s  of 


n-li^  i„  iV 

On  the  disestablishment  of  Buddhism,  the  study  of 
die  i  liiii'x'  clitsMcs  was  revived,  ami  for  nearly  five 
Imndrrd  ycur* the  books  of  Mem-inn  and  Confucius 
have  been  as  devoutly  reverenced  as  in  China.  Pos- 
sessing an  excellent  ethie:,l  code,  Confucianism 
served  to  establish  a  measure  of  law,  order,  and 
morality  In  Korea,  but  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  system  to  foster  pride,  selfishness,  despotism, 
polygamy,  and  atheism  has  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced  tliisgaln.  A  highly  cultured  native 
says:  "  What  Korea  might  have  been  without  Oui- 
fuciau  teachings  nobody  can  tell.  But  what  Korea 
Is  with  them  we  know  too  well.  Behold  her  op- 
pressed masses,  her  general  poverty,  treacherous 
and  cruel  officers,  her  dirt  and  filth,  her  degraded 
women,  her  blighted  families— behold  all  this  and 
judge  for  yourselves  what  Confucianism  has  done 
for  Korea." 

Confucianism  is  in  theory  one  thing,  in  practice 
igulte  another.  Even  its  much -vaunted  filial  piety 
not  infrequently  means  but  a  fearful  reverence  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  parents.      An  aged  father  or 

i her   niiiy   lie   Ueglccled.  illtrented.   even    hurried 

out  of  life,  bnt  all  this  is  amply  atoned  for  by  a  due 
observance  of  the  prescribed  rites  at  their  graves. 
Pent  up  in  the  body,  the  spirits  may  be  neglected 
and  Ignored,  but  once  set  free  they  become  power- 
ful Influences  for  possible  evil,  and  must  then  In' 
respected,  reverenced,  worshiped.  Every  person 
is  believed  to  have  three  spirits.  After  death  one  of 
these  takes  up  Its  abode  in  the  ancestral  tablet— a 
walnut  slab,  upon  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  Is 
written— another  accompanies  the  body  to  the 
grave,  while  the  third  Is  said  to  go  either  (o  the 
heavens  or  the  "  underground  prison,"  according  to 
the  life  lived  in  the  flesh. 
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Knowing  and  Nvt  Knaxehig, 


I ..[   1 1  r.  ■    ■■■.■.-  .:  ■         i   death  of  ■  pamti  Urn 

eldest  son,  morning  ami    evening,  worships  before 

the  tablet  io  Um  roonvrluM  Um  dead  one*  lived, 

iK-eMne  making  MtntMOUs  offerings  ■••<  *'■"  ■  -■'  ■  ■>'•■■  ' 
tba  oeranony  baton  tin-  uecetnJ  tablet,  hen  rep- 
i,-,;r.  .1.  Hi.-  eldest  km,  robed  In  sackcloth,  is  u- 
UBdad  bj  two  younger  brothanlD  Iwlf-moarntng, 
unit  three  friends  or  relatives,  one  or  whom — at  tin* 
extreme  right— recalls  the  good  deeds  of  Dm  im- 
parted. The  tablet  Is  placed  on  the  chair,  an  article. 
by  the  why,  which  ill  no  other  tlinu  bee  a  pUvM  Is 
any  K.oreau  household.  Alter  much  enforced  lam- 
entation, bowing,   prostrating,  and  culling  Dpontbs 

shade  lo  aoci  pt  theft  "  moan  tacrlttce,"  nil  retire  for 

a  time  lu  order  thut  It"1  spirit  i.iuy  in  peace  regale 
itself  with  the  savor  of  the  offering,  and  then  return 
lo  feast  and  wiiir  Ebemaelvaa,  Alter  the  third  year 
the  performance  of  inerlflcW  (iteeh  United  lo  four 
or  Ave  time*  a  year,  the  most  important  of  which  ia 
the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  moon,  when  any  Korean 
absent  from  bis  native  dlatrtBt  will   irm.l    from  the 

fiu'iiiist  luiiii  i.f  the  kingdom,  if  ueceaaary,  to  be 

Iir.--.rM  M  ikt  ptn  .in  this  dale. 

■  .  ttr>]  worship  has  oh  all  classes — the 
low  as  well  as  the  high— cannot  be  oroNKlmated, 
ami  li  i-  alwayi  Dm  hardest  and  tail  thing  to  be 
given  op  by  those  embracing  Christ  ianliy.  To  neg- 
lect this  shrine  is  to  become  a  political,  social,  and 
family  outcast— "a  traitorous  dog,  unlit  lo  live." 
But  we  have  In  pttrt  anticipated  our  next  subject, 
for  there  la  much  involved  In  ancestral  worship  thai 
is  not  nf  Confiii.-laiiiMii.  Thai  svsiem.  ignoring  »s  h 
docs  ihi'  suiH-rnaiural,  required,  Tor  Its  completion 
as  a  system  of  worship,  KWIethlng  oi  the  -pirn  n..l 
to  which  man,  lu  his  religious  nature,  ever  turns. 
Tills  was  supplied  by  a  belief  in  tba 
"  JbfMn,"  demons,  or  evil  spirits,  the  worship  of 
which  I?  technically  known  as 


It  la  a  gross  mixture  of  inpenttl  Ion,  tetti  blent,  sot 

iiloiiIcb  for  the  propitiation 
iif.iii  spiins.  Kucniti  populate  the  earth,  the  sea, 
Mie  air.  The  worship  ot  the  godaot  tiH  Ulle,  tbt 
genii  of Irees  and  rinks,  mid  iiiHuu..  1  ■ 

ape  cm  stum  roil  111 1  Of  religious  eerc- 

Llttlo  tcniplcs  built  at  the  summit  of  every  motin- 
lalu  pass,  trees  dedicateil  at  the  entrain*:  lo  every 
village,  and  lu  every  home  rude  fetiches — a  wisp  of 
straw,  an  empty  gourd,  a  piece  of  old  pottery — or 
some  more  substantial  Image,  represent  or  become 
the  shrines  of  spirit  demons,  powerful  and  malignant. 
To  theso  tbey  aitribnii.-  nil  the  Ills  of  life.  Sick- 
ness, wlv.Tsiti.  misfortune,  und  disaster  lire  but  re- 
sults of  their  displeasure,  which  may  l»-  prevented 
or  appeased  by  offerings  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  In 
iMOMM  more  money  is  spent  ou  Hi  1  mills  ill  I  III  III 
possessed  women,  whom  they  believe  have  power  to 
prippltmte,  ..-inice,  or  drive  away  the  peaecatint 
Spirit— than  on  medicine  for  the  suffering  patient 

Hut  tln-.e  spirits  are  not  all  neoaaaarily  malignant, 
and  with  them  li  sometime*  eaeodatei 
guardianship.     A  large  Vi nuns  acriiciit,  oil  en  seen 


winding  in  and  about  Hie  roofs  of  their  dm 

looked  upon    as  the  embodiment  o[   the  guardian 

Spirit  of   (lieirl 11.-1-,  11  lid  li.etefol-e  held  iiui  ■ 

Iheirllrm  belief  111  the  i-ilstence  nf  the  dragon,  often 

round  flgumd  in  iin-ir  temples,  they  beu  un| 

Union  y  by  easting  into  the   watery   uVc| 

Heed  10  him.    Many  mi..         > : 

their  evUtcrict  in  the  Imeglnetl (   lugli  and  low 

iiiik.-.    Hut  over  and  above  til  ■■  ■ 

but  llrm   1..'  :<ini;.  io    whom  all 

■■  11..11   ■  rtstei fie-  ■■■  ■ 

<■ They  know  Mm  ,,..i,  i„.>,.  ■.       .. 

taring  Father,  whom  they  may  appro*  h  In  worship, 

but  rather  m  11  being  to  be  leered,  One  to  whom,  in 

■  itreult]   of  deapalr,  we  sotneUmea  hear 

them  cry,  but  hopelessly. 

Demons  alone  are  the  objects  of  their  worship. 
Whether  bowing  before  BttddhdeUo  images,  Caata- 

clan   tablets,  the  ancestral   grave,    or  the  acknowl- 
edged altar  of  some  evil  spirit,  the  Km  rami 
seli.-s  luive  but.  one  iihiiic  for  it  all— <>..;.. 

'ii/i.     For  the  rniiteriii  I    ■ 
In  [..re    which   they   bow   ihey  profess  no  n  '  ■ 

wi.iiievcr.  ■i-r,!,t  u  tiiey  urc  the  embodiment   ■■    ■ 

spirits,  who  demand,  us  the  price  of  pence  111..  I 

w  1  r-hip  in..:  l/i«fo>iory. 


Knowing  anc!  Mot  Knowing. 


Fin  off  lu  heathen  countries 

Th.  huh'  children  pray 
To  m>ds  that  cannot  save  them 

in  happj  Christ  Ian  oooatrke 

II'.   le.tr ImiW  the  kin.-e 

To  Father,  Sou.  and  Spirit, 

The  Blessed  One  In  I  bne, 
Tlu-u  know  of  none  to  pity, 

They  kuow  of  none  to  save, 
Tiiey  have  no  hope,  no  knowlw 

Of  llfo  beyond  the  Btete, 
II'- know  of  tine  who  pftteai 

The  l';iih.  !■'-  tender  love 


F.a 


Brt.uglit  Jesus  ft 


ii 1  > 


s  hard  tyrsnny, 
in  ounii  io  bursl  theh  ■■     ■ 
Aud  make  ihem  glad  and  free. 

Hi  know  1  he  Son,  our  Saviour, 

Our  ransom  price  has  paid  ; 
liis  precious  blood  one 

I  In-  full  atonement  made. 

Their  hearts  wh.m  full  of  grief  : 
Tliev  know  of  none  to  uiiidc  them 

Where  thev  tuny  find  relief. 
11.  know  the  Holv  ^|.irit 

\s  .vi  by  our  side, 
To  bring  us  near  l<>  Jesus. 

To  comfort  and  in  guide, 
fl  God,  our  uraclous  Father, 

In  thy  Boii'b  Vuiiic  n-e  pray, 
Send  forth  thy  Ui.tv  Spirit 

To  beaten  the  glad  day  1 
When  01  iiiy  love  the  knowlndje 

Shall  spread  from  ■ 

Shall  thy  grcjd  S'.i 


Toiling  All  Night. 
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Toiling  All  Night, 

BT  KEY.  JOHN  O.  POSTER,  D.D. 

All  night  In  the  darkness  toiling, 

And  seemingly  all  in  vain ; 
In  a  land  of  darkest  shadows, 

Of  sorrow  and  sin  and  pain. 
And  sometimes  our  hearts  grow  wear}' ; 

Oar  thinking,  with  sadness  fraught'; 
As  doubts  and  their  coining  mutter, 

14  You're  spending  your  strength  for  naught/' 

The  Eye  that  will  never  slumber, 

That  watches  the  sparrow's  flight, 
Can  see  in  the  midnight  darkness 

As  well  as  the  morning  light. 
So  faith  and  our  hope  grow  stronger, 

Assured  by  his  boundless  love — 
That  every  doubt  will  vanish 

With  help  from  the  throne  above. 

The  Master  will  come  in  the  morning, 

When  the  long  dark  night  is  past ; 
And  that  which  we  thought  so  fruitless 

The  greatest  will  be  at  last. 
Then  we'll  sow  and  wait  for  harvest, 

The  toil  is  a  glad  employ ; 
With  promises  all  unfailing 

Of  reaping  eternal  joy. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Christian  South  Sea  Maiden. 

BT  REV.   JAMES  COOTE,   M.A. 

From  far-off  isle  begirt  with  coral  reef, 
Whose  feet  the  austral  billows  lave, 
Upon  whose  crests  the  palm  fronds  wave, 

They  bring  the  little  daughter  of  a  chief. 

The  dusky  maiden  tenderly  they  rear 

In  happy  English  rural  home ; 

To  her  strange  peace  and  gladness  come, 
And  all  her  savage  traits  fast  disappear. 

Kesponslve  to  the  new  life's  subtle  spell. 
Iter  nascent  faculties  expand, 
Her  mind  receptive,  deft  her  hand, 

Dally  she  cons  her  tasks  and  profits  well. 

Her  teachers  love  her,  she  loves  them  withal ; 
Her  inky  brows  and  lissome  form, 
Eyes  bright  as  lightning  in  a  storm, 

Dove's  voice,  find  welcome  both  in  cot  and  bail. 

Fast  fade  away  the  thoughts  of  other  days- 
Comrades  like  naiads  on  the  strand, 
The  orange-scented  zephyrs,  bland, 

And  the  cicada  chirping  his  shrill  lays. 

The  raucous  parrot,  gaudy  cockatoo. 
Vie  not  with  robin,  thrush,  and  lark ; 
The  graceful  fawn  on  swarded  park 

Outrivals  far  the  uncouth  kangaroo. 

The  lilac,  hawthorn,  apple  blossom  sweets, 
With  bloom. and  fragrance  thrill  her  soul, 
The  honeysuckle  pays  her  toll, 

Daisy  and  primrose  as  dear  friends  she  greets. 

Through  shady  lanes  in  perfect  peace  she  strolls, 
Or  on  some  mossy  bank  reclines, 
Where  bean  with  clover  scent  combines, 

Or  gone  and  heather  glorify  the  knolls. 

A  child  of  nature,  all  the  mother's  charms 
Appeal  to  her  with  added  zest 
In  this  sweet  home  of  peace  and  rest, 

Afar  from  savage  rites  and  war's  alarms. 


Vet  all  at  once  her  friends  were  filled  with  woe 
As  she  announced,  with  lustrous  eyes 
And  cheeks  aglow  like  sunset  skies. 

That  to  her  native  island  she  would  go. 

With  loving  earnestness  they  all  essayed 
To  turn  her  from  her  purpose  strange ; 
'Twas  vain.    Her  mind  they  could  not  change. 

Although  for  many  days  they  coaxed  and  prayed. 

"  You  love  old  England  and  her  ways,"  they  said, 
'•  And  all  of  us  love  you,  dear  child ; 
Those  whom  you  seek  are  fierce  and  wild. 

Savages  who,  mayhap,  your  blood  will  shed." 

41  All  this  is  true,  I  know  full  well,"  she  cried  ; 

41  But  Christ,  my  Saviour,  I  have  found, 

And  can  you  wonder  1  am  bound 
To  tell  my  kindred  that  for  them  he  died  ? 

44 1  were  unworthy  of  his  precious lovo 

Did  I  one  moment  hesitate 

My  life,  my  all,  to  consecrate 
To  lead  those  lost  ones  to  the  home  above." 

41  Yes,  I  will  go  to  toll  them  about  him," 
Exclaimed  this  daughter  of  a  chief, 
Firmly,  though  palpitant  with  grief, — 

44  I'LL  GO  IF  A  LL  THE  WAY  I II  AVE  TO  SWIM!' 

Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


"If  I  Have  Eaten  My  Morsel  Alone."— Job. 

Ever  of  them  who  have  largest  dower 
Shall  Heaven  require  the  more. 

Ours  is  affluence,  knowledge,  power, 
Ocean  from  shore  to  shore ; 

And  East  and  West  in  our  ears  have  said, 

"  Give  us,  give  us  your  Living  Bread." 
Yet  we  eat  our  morsel  alone. 

Freely,  as  ye  have  received,  so  give, 
He  bade,  who  has  given  us  all. 

How  shall  the  soul  in  us  longer  live, 
Deaf  to  their  starving  call. 

For  whom  the  blood  or  the  Lord  was  shed, 

And  his  body  broken  to  give  them  bread, 
If  we  eat  our  morsel  alone  ? 

—  T/w  Bishop  of  Dcrry. 


"Gifts  to  Jesus," 

We  bring  our  hearts  to  Jesus 

To  have  them  freed  from  sin ; 
His  precious  blood  will  cleanse  them, 

His  Spirit  dwell  within  : 
Then,  ready  for  his  service, 

We  can  go  forth  with  prayer, 
To  do  the  work  he  gives  us 

And  serve  him  anywhere. 

We  bring  our  hands  to  Jesus 

That  he  mav  make  them  strong, 
To  fight  the  daily  battle 

With  sin  and  every  wrong ; 
We're  soldiers  in  his  army 

And  pledged  to  serve  oiir  King; 
Then  let  us  lift  his  banner 

With  faith  unwavering. 

We  bring  our  seed  to  Jesus, 

The  seed  we  want  to  sow. 
That  he  may  give  his  blessing 

And  cause  each  grain  to  grow; 
We're  sowing  for  the  harvest, 

And  pray  for  precious  corn 
To  fill  the  Master's  garner 

ri)on  the  happv  morn. 

—  ChUdrtit*  World. 


(186) 
SKETCHES   OF    DECEASED   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   MISSIONARIES. 


Rev.  Thomas  Garter,  D.D. 

Thomas  carter  was  ten  tn  Ben  Tort  ■■ny 
July  19,  1819.  His  father  was  lice.  Joseph  Car- 
ter, a  Lutheran  minister.  Re  bad  ciniit  brothel*  and 
sisters.  Of  these,  three  died  in  Infancy,  ami  of  lb* 
.iih'-r-  Hilly  Mo  are  now  IMng,  on  being  Be* 
William  IT.  Carter,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
Tallahassee,  Fin. 

Puder  the  Influence  ot  ■naatncat  Christian  mother, 
Thomas  was  converted  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  at 
stxieen  he  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  II'-  wm 
aduoawd  ji  CotambiB  College,  from  winch  he  re- 
ectTed  the  dafliesl  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  studied 
with  HieiiewofiDteilikjU»BplMopmlminlaIry,lnu 

wave  'Ida  U|i  fi>r  Uie  law.     He  km  admitted  lo  the 


I.  ,u  in  V'W  V.irk  illy  wln'ii  Hu'lity-llve  \ 
i   d    pni  "■  ed    DM   I";    ■■ 

ttlafled  Wttb  Ilia  [in.'Ii 

out  with  him. 

He   attended     some     Mi-lhodi-i 

htm,  and    in  which   the   call    li 

■      ■■    illJ[M-nitivr' 

lii  istr  be  entered  Ike  Sen  Tort 

,  .  ol  the  Uethodtri  Epl* 

oopej  Cbnrch,  and  wu  ordain* 

a  deacon  in  1948  by  Bishop  M..r 

rts,  and  ordal i  u  elder  In  1863 

i.y  Blabop  Jane*.    In  L8H  be  re 

OdTtd   Ma'  degree  of  D.D.,  frou 

■  iiverBlly. 
He  was  appointed  pastor  of  I  In 

Fuiirii,    m,-.,,i    Cbttreh    in    Men 

in  1847  and  was  sent  t< 

Deltd,  n.  v..  in  IMP,    in  DctU  in 

whs  married  In  MlM  Kim-line  M 
Rutland,  kngUt,  1891,  find  tin- 
mediuiely  afterward  With   Ids  young  bride  went  to 

.    irben  be  had  charge  ol  cue  Preach 

Mission  for  live  year*,  preaching  and  coiklueiini;  all 

the  HFTieealn  Stench. 

■     urm-d  to  work  in  the  New  York  Cou- 
tireme,  filling  i lit:  appointments  of  Lenox  and   of 

■  nylon, 

lu  18IKJ  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  South 
Annie*,  and  sailed  with  Ids  family  from  Sew  fork 
January  4,  UM,  His  first  appointment  was  the 
Buenos  Ayr**  Circuit,  but  in  November,  1864,  he 
was  transferred  to  Rosario.  Dr.  Goodtellow,  Super- 
tntendent  of  the  Htaston,  wrote,  April  1.  HUB; 

"Rosario  can  hardly  be  overrated  In  Impartanoe, 
l>o1b  as  10  Its  fulure  commercial  character  and  an  to 

iiiriiiniiing  a  key  to  the  ripper  proYtaoes.    We  have 

delayed  pttfehMttlg  **U*  [OI  I  '■Imn-li  lu  the  hope  o( 
obtaining  one  by  donation,  but  we  cannot  delay 
more  than  anothei  week,  Brother  I 
tiii?  poet.  Be  hei  ■  -.  wi,-,-  do  Bandar  mornings 
■niiiedadaj'  school  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
scholar*.  Km  the  present  hta  own  hired  bona*  Id 
dealt  aaed  both  (orohttrehaBdoohooI." 


A  charch  at  Kosnrio  was  soon  commenced,  nod 
dadlcaced  Sorember  la,  USB,    i    ■ 

b]  SB  tea  in   length,  o(  which  .10x15  feel   ■■■ 

Biiart  as  a  ?. 

(Si.OUO.ns  well  the  ground,  an*  .il.iidm.il  from 

in  Hoasrto  and  Buenos  Ayres.    The  lot  was  73x900 

feet  and  was  located  on  a  beanttfol  comer. 

Mr.  Carter  was  the  Bret  Froteetanl  minister  i 
Roearto.    His  labors  were  chiefly  (or  the  English  rcai- 
di  Dta,  I. hi  in  1*W  S|.<anlsh  services  were  Introdnoed, 
and  for  live  yearn  a  Ionic  and  llinirisliimr  ■!«;    -       ■    ■ 
was  maintained,  ciunpuyd  allm>«(  eulirch  ■  ■: 

children.  The  report  for  180S  said:  "At Boaarto  theau 

is  a  day  school  of  50  attending  scholars.    The  New 
IWaraeM  is  reail  to  the  school  daily.    There 
children  hi  the  Sunday  school  am!  150  volumes  in  the 
of  the  church  and  ID 


of  age,    library.    There  ai 

probationary  members." 

Mesidi-nliislahcrs  i&BoBttto,  Mr.  Carter  visited  and 

preached  at   FnaOe    H   ■ 

hundred  and  twenty  n 

ai  Villa  Nncva,  and  oilier  plants, 
and  often  drove  oat  with  his  fam- 
ily to  visit  and  pray  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Quanta*  In  ibc 
camp  a  few  mile*  from  UM  dty 

Mr.  Carter  left  SoUtfc 
in  June.  18TO.  returning  to  the 
L'nited  Stales  to  educate  In-  ■  m1 
rtrcn,  cherishing  Ihe  hope  of  re- 
turning to  the  land  where  lie  bail 
given  nearly  six  and  n  half  yrmrs 
of  faithful  service.  The  ratlin  '■■ 
the  Mission  was  not  permitted 
him,  but  he  always  retained  a 
deep  interest  In  it.  and  n-hen  a 
short  time  before  bli  death  be 
heard  that  an  effort  wan  befog 
made   to  erect  a  new   chiirrh    in 


Roaario,  he  contributed  (500  toward  ft. 

lo  !*7:t,  Dr.  Carter  was  appointed  a  missionary  l» 

Hexloo,  and  arrived  there  with  his  family  Huek  19 

lb!  wna  Ibc  iinrt  missionary  to  lake  np  Spanish  work 
In  M.ii.'.i  under  Hie  Mctliodint  Kr>i~"---i ■  d  Cliuicl, 
He  prciiclied  in  Sp.uiisli  in  l'acliuca,  April  LI,  ISf^ 
and  at  Real  del  Monte  the  Sunday  following. 
April  BO  be  preached  in  Spanish  In  the  old  tiiii-Mim 
quarters,  10  Calle  de  Lopes,  Mexico  City.  It  w 
this  building  thai  his  daughter  at  about  this 
Opened  a  day  school  ihat  afterword  came  und< 
charge  of  the  Misses  Hastings  and  Warner. 

On  December  35.  1873,  Dr.  Carter 
Spanish  the  dedicatory  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  chnrch  at  5  Calls  de  dam 
soon  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  Ihe  1  'idii  d 
States,  and  he  left  Mexico  February  IS.  1*74.  He  had 
gathered  in  Mexico  City  n  g'-id  oittitregattoii  and 
i,  siiinliiy  ichool  of  from  50  to  110  scholars,  Tent 
colporteurs  were  raised  np  by  him  who  canvassed 
the  rtt]  of  Mexico  and  vicinity.  Four  yonng  "I'-n 
bit lverted  under  his  preaching,  wlm,  under  hla 

■ladled  to  become  pre*  ben. 


On 
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Dr.  Carter  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  maga- 
zines and  papers,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  among  which  were  History  of  the  Onat  Refor- 
mation, AH  for  Ckritt,  and  French  Mitxion  Life,  the 
latter  being  an  account  of  his  work  in  Detroit. 

He  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  sanctification, 
and  his  saintly  life  evidenced  to  bis  family  and  others 
that  his  profession  of  holiness  was  a  blessed  reality. 
He  had  a  passion  for  soul  saving,  and  had  revivals 
in  every  place  where  he  was  pastor,  seeking  for  con- 
versions not  only  in  the  church  but  elsewhere.  He 
lived  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  his  favorite 
psalm  was  the  34th  which  declares, 4<  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times :  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth." 

The  end  was  sudden.    He  died  near  Khinebeck, 


N.  Y.,  November  3,  1888,  and  was  buried  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  His  death  was  peaceful  and  happy.  Early 
on  Saturday  morning  he  became  unconscious,  and 
soon  after  slept  in  Jesus.  Just  before  the  last  mo- 
ment a  bright  smile  appeared  upon  his  face  as 
though  he  saw  angel  visitants  and  was  being  wel- 
comed by  them.  ■ 

Dr.  Carter  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  two 
daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  daughters  is  in 
the  Mission  Rooms  at  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  one  with  the  mother  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.  The  oldest 
son  became  a  successful  physican  and  died  in  1894. 
The  other  son,  Rev.  George  William  Carter,  gradu- 
ated at  Wesleyan  University  and  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Methodist  Epiaoopal  Foreign  Missionaries  Fast 

and  Present, 

Connected  with  the  Work  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

WE  give  this  month  a  list  of  missionaries  whose 
names  commence  with  N,0,  P,  and  R,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  have  been  omitted,  if  any  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  or  if  our  readers  can  furnish 
Information  that  will  make  our  record  more  com- 
plete.   The  present  missionaries  are  in  italic. 

N 

Rev.  Frank  Lawrence  Xttid  arrived  in  India  Janu- 
ary 24, 1881 ;  married  Emma  Leonora  Avery  Decem- 
ber 12,  1881 ;  returned  on  furlough  1899.  Resides  at 
1242  Washington  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Rev.  JhMhm  H.  Nelson  and  wife  (Fannie  Bishop 
Capen)  arrived  in  Brazil  in  June,  1880,  to  engage  in 
self-supporting  work.    P.  O.,  Para,  Brazil. 

Rev.  Finley  D.  Newhouse  and  wife  (Ida  Kate  Fox) 
arrived  in  India  January  31,1886;  left  March  22, 
1889.  Dr.  Newhouse died  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1899.  Mrs.  Newhouse  is  at  Williamsport,  Ind. 

Rev.  Alexander  W.  Newlin  and  wife  arrived  in 
Mexico  April  15, 1895.  Mr.  Newlin  died  August  15, 
1895. 

Rev.  William  E.  Newlon  arrived  in  India  in  De- 
cember, 1875;  left  1880 ;  died  1884  at  Jackson,  Mich. 

Rev.  Je$*e  Ford  Xewmari  and  wife  (Lucy  Edina 
Wheeler)  sailed  for  China  September  16,  1895.  Mr. 
Newman  is  preacher  in  charge  of  Kiukiang  City  and 
Circuit,  and  President  of  Kiukiang  Institute  and  Cen- 
tral China  Biblical  SchooL    P.  O.,  Kiukiang,  China. 

Rev.  John  E.  Newsom  and  wife  (Emma  Ellen 
Day)  arrived  in  India  December  29,  1890 ;  left  Octo- 
ber 4,  1894.  In  Iowa  Conference.  P.  0.,  Welltuan,  la. 

Rev.  Don  Wright  Xichot*  and  wife  (Anna  Ruth  Cub- 
berly)  sailed  for  China  November  10,  1387.  Mr. 
Nichols  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Nanchang  District, 
Central  China  Mission.    P.  O.,  Nanchang,  China. 

Rev.  Milton  Hopkins  Nichols  arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 18, 1875 :  returned  in  1880.  Located  from  t  he 
Arkansas  Conference  In  February,  1886. 


Rev.  Henry  K.  Nicholson  and  wife  went  to  Argen- 
tina, South  America,  in  1855.  Mr.  Nicholson  left  the 
work  of  the  Mission  early  in  1857,  and  finally  with- 
drew from  the  Methodist  Church  and  joined  the  An- 
glican Church.    He  died  in  1871. 

Rev.  Louis  Nippert  arrived  in  Germany  June  7, 
1850;  married,  Mela  Durtze,  March  38,  1851,  who 
died  August  26, 1858;  married  Adelaide  Lindemann, 
July  20,  1859,  who  died  April  6,  18*59;  married 
Countess  Ida  Eleanor  Uxekull  Gyllenband,  June  20. 
1  1870.  Dr.  Nippert  returned  to  the  United  States 
September  33,  1886,  and  died  in  Cincinnati  August 
17,  1894.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Nippert,  resides  at 
:  1807  Fairfast  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  11".  Arthur  X<Mc  *m\  wife  Mattic  L.  Wilcox) 
sailed  for  Korea  August  28,  1802.  Mr.  Noble  is  in 
charge  of  Pyeng  Yang  Circuit.  P.  0.,  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea. 

Rev.  Win.  H.  Norris  and  wife  went  to  South  Amer- 
ica in  1839,  arriving  in  Montevideo  October  13;  left 
Buenos  Ayres  August  1,  1847.  Mr.  Norris  was  a 
.  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  ten  years  after 
his  return,  and  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1866;  after- 
ward moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Oc- 
tober 19,  1878. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hamilton  Northrop  arrived  in  India 
in  February,  1890,  and  died  July  10,  1891. 

Rev.  James  Abraham  Northrup  and  wife  (Harriet 
Miriam  Walker)  arrived  in  India  December  20,  1877 ; 
left  April  3,  1885.  Iu  Central  Illinois  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Grand  Ridge,  111. 

Rev.  Albert  Norton  arrived  in  India  November  30, 
1S73;  married,  in  Bombay,  Mary  E.  Kelly,  in  1874; 
withdrew  from  the  Mission  in  January,  1876,  to  en- 
gage in  independent  mission  work  ;  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1*89,  and  went  again  to  India  in 
1899. 

Rev.  George  B.  Norton  and  wife  arrived  in  Japan 
August  11, 1889  ;  left  April  29, 1S93.  Withdrew  from 
South  Kansas  Conference  in  1«95. 

Rev.  Henry  Nuelsen  and  wife  (Magdalena  Renter) 
arrived  in  Germany  April  15,  1851.  Mrs.  Nuelsen 
died  March  17,  1863,  in  Oldenburg,  Germany.    Mr. 
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Nurlsen  married  Rosalia  Mueller  Apr 
Basel,  Mwincrinmi ;   left  Bremen  for  the   Lulled 
Stat™  September  3,  1880.     Resides  at  2300  South 
Jefferson  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ll.'V.  Tims,  Henry  Onkes  joined  In  India  l!i  1875; 

r  iti  in  1377;  returned  to  India  in  1880; 

withdrew  in  Inland  joined  tbe  Church  ol  England. 

]{•».  Pr*ntB*  OAHnpr  arrived  in  China  October 
'  lima  February  11,  1873  ;  married  Ber- 
th*, BolnrdafoKtl  April  37,  1876;  relumed  to  China 
in  September,  I87B;  left  China  to  February,  1885; 
arrived  in  Korea  December  25, 1886 ;  left  Korea  in 
August,  1893;  arrived  in  China  in  October,  1806,  U 
an  Independent  missionary  ;  recognized  by  the  Bnurd 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  April  19,  1898;  is  Pro- 
dding Elder  of  Porlreiig  District  and  Principal  of 
Training  School  in  Htnittiuii  Mission  Conference. 
P.O.,  Hinglnm,  Chirm. 

Rev.  William  F.  Oldham  and  wife  (Marie  Augusta 
Mulligan)  arrived  in  India  as  a  missionary  in  Decem- 
ber, BM,  and  in  Sit  run  pore  in  February,  1885;  led 
Singapore  In  September,  1889.  In  Ohio  Conference. 
Dr.  Oldham  is  pastor  of  Broiul  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Columbus,  O. 

Rev.  Wm.  li.  Osborn  arrived  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber. ISTti ;  married  Lucy  R.  Drake  in  1870 ;  left  India 
In  ma.  In  New  Jersey  Conference.  P.  O.,  Haek- 
ettetown,  S.J. 

■ d  in  India  in  187*.    Mr. 

Osborne  line  I"1'-!!  ennsidi-ml  a  mi-.sionury  nf  I  lie  So- 
ciety for  many  years,  and  the  Hoard  of  Managers 
formally  recogniied  him  as  such  July  19, 1898.  He  Is 
Pnddlng  Elder  "T  Bombay  District,  Bombay  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O,,  Poona,  India. 

D.  E.  Osborne,  M.D.,  and  wile  (.i.'r  Alabaster) 
sailed  tat  China  in  August,  1889,  and  rclnrned  In 
i  N  i 

*ttl  and  wife  (Alma  B.  Law- 
son),  missionaries  in  Liberia;  recognized  by  the 
Board  as  missionaries  of  the  Society  April  10,  1898. 
Miss  Alma  Lawson  arrived  in  Liberia  May  18,  [809. 
Mr.  Osborne  arrived  in  Liberia  in  September,  1893. 
Mr.  Osborne  married  Miss  Lawson  in  February, 
1895,  at  Cape  Palmes.  Tbey  left  Africa  on  furlough 
March  21,  1«99.  Address,  531*  St.  Charles  Avenue, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Rfv.  Joel  OagOOd  sailed  for  Liberia  January  3, 
1877  ;  returned  In  May,  1883. 

Ba:  Thi*.  B.  <J**>.  sailed  for  China  November  11, 
1895 ;  la  Presiding  Elder  of  Ingehuug  District,  Foo. 
chow  Conference.     P.  0.,  Foochow,  China. 

Bu.  Hrrbert  Gilt*  Oiannr  sailed  for  India  October 
21,1899.    P.  0.,Raichur,  Dttfoan,  India. 


i  ialhm  liirk  left  Canada  for 
India  in  October,  1886;  married  Eugenia  Wllhel- 
mlna  Johnson  September  87,  1880;  joined  the  India 
Minimi  m  ISM.     P.  0.,  Nndlad,  India. 

i  r  and  *ifi  (Lola  Stiles  Lee) 
Ml  for  India  April  14,  1859,  arrived  August  31, 1869. 
Dr.  Parker  is   Presiding  Elder  of  the  Borcllly  DIb- 


(rict,  North  India  Conference.   P.  0.,  Sb  ah  j  oh  an  pur, 

Rev.  Joslah  Parsons  und  wife  |obuMI  the  India, 
Mission  in  1857 and  withdrew  in  1859. 

Srt-.Janb  F.Ralaad  vlfl  (Emily  May)  sailed  for 
i  ■liiiiii.kiniiun  -I,  USC     Mr.  Peal  tola  0l 
Cheniu  Church.    Is.  O.,  Chentu,  China. 

|[,v.  ('Hi:  I'.'Iit  Petersen  and  wife  (Anna  Maria 
Amundsen)  arrived  In  Norway  I !<-.-..in l.<r-  ::.  1N53; 
returned  to  America  in  I85)i ;  went  again  to  Norway 
In  18S9, arriving  June  34;  returned  May,  1871.  Mr*. 
Petersen  died  June  3,  18SS,  In  Milwaukee,  Win.  Mr, 
Petersen  resides  In  Concord,  Muss. 

Rev.  Ralph  Pierce  and  wife  (Manila  Peckl  arrived 
In  India  September  30,  1857.     Mrs.  Pierce  died  50- 

rejnJber  4.  ism,  u  Lnefcncrw.  Hr.  Pierce  married 
Sarah  E.  White  September  1,  1863,  in  Bareilly  ;  left 
for  America  in  September,  ISfH  ;  is  a  superannuated 
member  of  the  Cenlrol  Tennessee  Conference.  Ad- 
dress, Vernon  Ansae,  West  End,  Nashville,  Telin. 
Bar,  L.ari.ier  Win.  Pilcher  left  for  China  August 
11,  18)0;  arrived  In  Peking  October  20,  1810,  | 
turned  in  1S74 ;  married  Mary  II.  Garwood  J 
8,  187fl,  at  Monroe,  Mich. :  returned  to  China  I 
UTS;  died  in   Peking  November  3t,  18113,      Mrs    t 

aba  rcsidM  in  Albion,  Midi. 

Rev.  John  G.  Plngrce  sailed  for  Liberia  Jam 
30,  1843  ;  returned  to  1843, 

Rev.  Fountain  E.  Pitts  went  to  South  America  li 
IBB&vlaltillg  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte- 
video, etc.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  be  "  formed  a  email 
sorieiy  "  und  promised  I o  send  them  a  missionary. 
He  preached  for  several  months  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
und  returned  to  the  United  States  in  18311. 

I;,,..  CfewAW  BarrttoH  Planer  joined  the  India 
Mission  In  October,  1SS3;  married  Ella  Georgian* 
Mercado  March  17,  1880.    P.  O.,  Ajmere,  India. 

Rev.  Nathan  James  Plumb  sailed  for  China,  Sep- 
li unbar  1,  1870;  arrived  October  14,  1870;  married 
Julia  Walling  December  3,  1873  ;  (lied  near  Foochow 
July  11,  1899.  Mrs.  Plumb  Is  n  teacher  In  the  A 
Cbleeae  College  et  Foochow,  China. 

HlH  I  ■mm*  C.  Porter  sailed  for  India  S 
3.   INfli! ;  arrived  January   31,  1883  ;  retained  to  t 
(niicl  Btmte*  in  1*04,  and  married  Ih 

Miss  Ethel  G.  Porter  arrived  In  Peru  in  Janiu 
1894;  left  in  January,  1899. 

Rev.    Elmer    Ellsworth    Powell    sailed    for    I 
August  33,  1890;  left  Italy  to  pursue  studies  to  G 
many  In  1893;  married  Blanche  Lotl 
vetnber  8,  1MB;  relumed  to  the  United  S 
<;,  rmniiy  In  September,  1899. 

Rev.  Arthur  Wm.  Praatob  joined  the  India  > 
slon    In  January,   18SB;   married  EliMi  Ada  I 
Jane  17,  1889;  withdrew  from  Ore  India  M 
September,  18117.  and  returned  to  America; 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  In  1898. 

Rev.  Wesley  Prettyman.  M.D.,  and  wife  (A; 
went   to  Bulgaria  in  1857;  returned    In  1WM. 
Pretty  man  Is  a  superannuated  member  of  the  © 
Conference,  and  resides  al  Rowland,  Ala. 

;•■;!.;■  and  "-i>(Anabet  G 
sailed  for  China,  October  7,  1*73.  P.  O.,  1 
China. 
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Rev.  Gro.  Frederick  PykeH  left  England  for  Singa- 
pore in  February,  1891 ;  admitted  to  the  Malaysia 
Conference  in  1893 ;  married  Amelia  Towers  Young 
February  15, 1894 ;  Principal  of  the  Penang  Anglo- 
Chinese  School.    P.  0.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Jfcr.  Morris  Jonathan  Fusty  and  wife  (Ida  Linn) 
sailed  for  Peru  January  10,  1899.  They  are  in  charge 
of  the  school  at  Callao,  Peru. 


Rtv.  John  L.  Reeder  sailed  for  Chili  in  January, 
1«*9.    P.  O.,  Iquique,  Chili. 

Rev.  Win.  F.  Rise  and  wife  (Emma  Jean  Parsons) 
arrived  in  Argentina  December  3, 1896.  P.  O.,  145 
Calle  Garritt,  Lomas  de  Zamora,  Argentina. 

Mi**  Dorothy  M.  Richard  sailed  for  Chili  Decemt>er 
3f>,  1896.    P.  O.,  Concepcion,  Chili. 

Rev.  Erwin  II.  Richard*  and  wife  (Carrie  Duncan- 
son)  arrived  at  Inhambane,  Southeast  Africa,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  January  4, 
1896.  P.  0.v  Inhambane,  Southeast  Africa.  Dr. 
Richards  hail  previously  been  a  missionary  in  Africa. 

Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards  arrived  in  India  November 
127,  1879;  married,  in  Madras,  Ellen  Cornelia  Smith, 
January  4,  1881 ;  left  Bombay  for  the  United  States 
in  August,  18815;  returned  to  India  in  December, 
1889:  left  India  March  12, 1896 ;  is  now  manager  of 
the  Wheeler  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  22  W. 
Naghten  Street.  Columbus,  O. 

Rev.  Engelhardt  Riemenschneider  and  wife  (Catha- 
rine Nuhfer)  went  to  Germany  in  June,  1851.  Mrs. 
Riemenschneider  died  in  Germany  August  19,  1865. 
Mr.  Riemenschneider  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1S70,  and  died  in  Chicago,  III.,  September  22, 
1*99. 

Rev.  Ellis  Robert*  arrived  in  India  in  November, 
1391.    P.  O.,  Lingsugur,  Deccan,  India. 

Re»\  Wm.  Edwin  Robbitis  arrived  in  India  in  No- 
vember, 18?2;  married  Alice  Ellen  Miles  March  1, 
1478.    P.  O.,  Kalyan,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Roberts  sailed  for  Chili  Decem- 
ber 30,  1896,  and  died  at  Iquique,  Chili,  July  19, 
1997. 

Rev.  Jama  B.  Robertson,  a  missionary  in  Liberia, 
ires  recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Society  April  19, 1898.  He  arrived  in  Liberia  Janu- 
ary 22,  1889;  married  Lena  Carlson  July  15,  1892. 
who  died  July  23,  1896.  He  married  Frieda  R 
Smith  June  11, 1898.  P.  O.,  Jacktown,  Sinoe  Co., 
Liberia. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Robertson  joined  the  India  Mis- 
sion in  January,  1892;  married  Amelia  Maria  H as- 
kew October  18, 1891.    P.  O.,  Cawnpore,  India. 

Rev.  John  Edward  Robinson  arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 18,  1874;  married  Henrietta  I-ester  Terry 
November  15, 1876.  Is  editor  of  Indian  Witne**.  P.  O., 
Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Robinson  and  vife  (Elizabeth 
Fisher)  sailed  for  India  July  11, 1892.  P.  O.,  Sitapur, 
India. 

Rev.  Wm.  Theodore  Robinson  and  wife  (Cora 
Celeste  Nsylor)  went  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  South 
America,  in  1880  under  Wm.  Taylor,  and  was  in  the 
self-supporting  work  in  Chili  from   1883   to  1*87 ; 


transferred  to  Argentina  in  1887 ;  returned  in  1897, 
arriviug  in  New  York  June  6.  In  Des  Moines  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Russell,  la. 

Rev.  Xoble  Lee  Rockey  and  toije  (Nellie  M.  Hadsell) 
sailed  for  India  November  4, 1884.  P.  O.,  Dwarahat, 
Kumaon,  India. 

Rev.  Isaac  Francis  Row  arrived  in  India  Novem- 
ber 9,  1876;  located  in  1883  from  the  South  India 
Conference.  Has  since  supplied  several  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  India  Conferences.  Is  now  in 
England. 

Rev.  Harry  F.  Roux  and  wife  sailed  for  China  Octo- 
ber 29,  1898.    Address,  Wuhu,  China. 

Rev.  Harvey  L.  Roscoe  sailed  for  India  December 
17,  1892 ;  married  Alice  L.  Scott,  February  14,  1895 ; 
left  India  February  14,  1896.  Resides  at  31  West 
42d  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Abraham  Wehviey  Rudisill  and  wifo  (Mary  M. 
Rankin)  arrived  in  India  December  23,  1884.  Mrs. 
Rudisill  died  July  7,  1889,  at  Madras.  Dr.  Rudisill 
married  Bessie  G.  Thomson  October  17,  1895,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Returned  on  furlough  from  India 
in  1899.    Address,  York,  Pa. 

Miss  E*tdla  Rmjtf  went  to  Chili  in  1«90.  P.  O., 
Santiago,  Chili. 

Miss  Rose  Rugg  went  to  Chili  in  1892 ;  returned  in 
1898. 

Miss  Kate  Lucena  Russell  sailed  for  Chili,  January 
31,  1H95 ;  murried  at  Concepcion,  Chili,  Rev.  Robert 
O'Laue  in  1899.    P.  O.,  Angol,  Chili. 

Rev.  Jumes  A.  Russell  sailed  for  South  America 
January  7,  1893 ;  left  Argentiua  September  16, 1893. 

Miss  Margaret  Russell  sailed  for  Chili  December 
30, 1896 ;  returned  in  September,  1899. 

Rev.  Peter  K.  Rye  and  wife  (Mar}*  E.  Slagg)  sailed 
for  Denmark  October  29,  1864;  returned  in  1869, 
and  Mr.  Rye  died  March  16, 1873,  in  Illinois. 


Notes. 

Rev.  Benj.  J.  Chew,  of  the  Beugal-Burma  Confer- 
ence, was  married  to  Miss  Flora  May  Widdifleld,  in 
Calcutta,  December  19,  1899. 

Rev.  David  Lyle  Thoburn,  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference, was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  H.  Collins  in 
Lucknow,  December  21,  1899. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Jenncss,  of  the  South  Amer- 
ica Conference,  was  married  to  Miss  Beulah  Wood 
Steele  in  Rome,  Italy,  January  22,  1900. 

Miss  Nettie  Wilbur,  of  our  Boys'  School  in  Con- 
cepcion, Chili,  arrived  in  New  York  January  31, 
1900.    She  will  remain  in  New  York  city  until  May. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Foochow  Mis- 
sion, arrived  in  the  United  States  in  January.  lie 
is  at  present  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Core,  of  the  North  India  Conference, 
sailed  from  New  York  February  14,  returning  to 
India.    His  family  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Wm.  L.  King  was  elected  clerical  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  by  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence, with  Rev.  Geo.  K.  Gilder  as  alternate. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes,  D.D.,  married  Rebecca  Shields 
Marshall  at  Shippensbnrg,  Pa.,  February  14,  1880, 
and  not  in  1879  as  stated  iu  the  February  magazine. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
[afrwft.fi ""- B* 

TI!E  Board  of  Manager*  Of  the  HlBd itt  BocietJ 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
regular  session  February  10,  Woo.  Btahop  llur-r  pre- 
nldlng.  Devotional  escn &M  were  OOadMted  by 
Rev.  J  nines  Buckley  Fat) Ike. 

A  memorial  minute  1111  tin-  death  of  Judge  E.  L. 
Fanchcr  was  rem!  by  Secretary  Baldwin  and  unaui- 

du  uufly  adopted. 

Mr.  George  F.   Sccor,  of  Sing  Slug,  S.  V.,  ma 

elected  ;i  member  of  tlie  Board  lo  fill  Ihe  vacancy 

!  by  Ihe  death  of  Judge  Fancher. 

The  reports  of  I  lie  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
l.iimb  and  Legaclee  were I« ■■  1  anJ  mlopicl. 

The  redistribution  ol  the  appropriation  for  the 
'  ongo  Weston  i  onferenoe  forwafded  by  BSAop 
!lart£ell  wan  approved. 

The  redistribution  of  I  lie  appropriation  to  liie 
Mexico  Conference,  forwarded  from  Mexico,  was 
referred  back  10  Mexico  fur  reooaalderalton. 

Permission  was  given  Dr.  T.  B.  Wood,  of  IVm,  lo 
makei  brief  trip  to  On  Dotted  States  U  Ma  own 
eipenae.  Bishop  Ninde  consenting. 

Tlie   redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Fooehow   Conference    was   approve 
shall  [nehtde  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Plumb. 

Mr.  .1.  V.  Martin  was  approve!  by  ihi-  <  oinmitt. ■•- 

on  Nominations  and  General  Reharooe  m  treasurer 
iiud  bookkeeper  for  North  China,  and  the  appoint- 


The  Board  received  ihe  following  minute  adopted 
by  the  Central  Conference  (ri  China: 

Die  M.-Hi.nliM  F.piscupal  Church  has 
hitherto  made  im  sj-eeMl  urm  i-hm  fur  the  education 
of  missionaries'  children  in  lite  bone  land,  unit  In- 
n-much ,.J  ilii.-.  Is  In-.-. piniuk'  ii  iiucstion  of  greatest 

Buefren*,  That  w  petition  the  Board  of  Manager* 
i"  make  amngemente  with  one  or  mure  of  nor  best 
educational  Institutions  so  that  the  children  of  mis- 
sionaries can  secure  a  lirwt-clas!-  education  wit li  the 
limlu.il  means  usually  at  the  disposal  of  mlsslon- 

Tin  Following  wan  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  Ihe  Board  of  Eilaeatlon  and  Kdiics- 
tional  Institutions  in  this  country  on  this  subject 

iind  lepori  :  J  v.  i.ciich.r,  B,  F.  (Jpham.J.  O.  Wil- 
ton, 3.  11.  Toft.  S.  I..  Baldwin. 

The  fuii, iiuiii  d|  the  Her.  H.  W,  Bwi  ■ 
was  extended  for  si.v  uofUta 

PioTlaton  m  nude  :■•>  the  n  tan   : 
■!„■  United  BUtee  of  Rot,  M.  B,  Vail  and  fantllj  on 
m-ivpiiui  nf  the  health  ol  Mr  Vgll. 

E^eetaiealon  was  granted  Rev.  II.  t;.  AppenteQertO 
establish  n  mTfflftl  teetnlng  departineni  iii  aonneo- 

n ii  niili  ihe  I'iiii'luti  fullcitr,  S..'.uil,  i In-  same  to  1«- 
on  the  grounds  of  tlie  college  and  for  its  sole  bene- 
fit, provided  it  be  dune  without  expanse  to  the 
Board  either  now  or  later, 

i  L.  Taylor,  of  Itaweltna,  .Mieii..  wai 
i.ecepii-.i  us  j  teacher  [or  Bte  school  in  Iijuioue, 

I  "llill,    subjeel     In    .  V  :n  ill  Nril  inll     by     till 

(jgnnl  Reference,  outgoing  expertise  to  be  paid 
from  appropriation  to  Chill. 


The  redlatribntionaof  the  appropri oe  \o  Booth 

Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Kinlaml  ivcro  ap- 
proved. 

An  arrangement  was  made  lo  reci-lic,  can.:  fur. 
and  Improve  church  property  at  Trieste,  Austria. 

Rev,  3.  L.  McLaughlin  and  wife,  of  Rockwell.  la  , 
were  approved  as  missionaries  to  Slngafttri 
viili-il   Tiny    !>n->  ii   -iii . 

rhe  Committee  ■    ■ 

The  fbUowtng  ■■■  'i  ■■  approi  ed 
Finance  Committee  of  the  North 
for  10011:  Btabop  .1    M.  Thobnea,  t.'.  t.  Bare,  It.  I_ 
Thoburu,    E.  ff.  Parker,    J.   I!     loll.    Wrn      P   I 

S.  Tapper,  B.  Knowlea,  L  A  I  lore,  I.  w.  Roblnaon, 
If.  A.  Culling,  II,  .1.  Adama,  II    L  Uskarrij 
Bntoher.  M.  Stephen,  T  3  Boou,  3.  if    H<  -■ 
v.  W.  Qnenwoldi    «,'/-,». ./..-.    u,   n.  Frey,  J.  P. 

Samuel,  .1.  N.  Wcat,Jf.  1-  R...L.  y. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  [Btl 
P.  Fisher  and  family  from  India  on  boi.'out  i 
health  of  Mr.  Fisher. 

The    Corrc~pimdii  :■  ■■  nitirp 

sod  the  Committee  on    Noiiiinutionn    and   QenenJ 

Kcfercni-e  were  a|<;)oiiitei]  a  •' i : ■ 

lo  select  delegates  to  the  Fj.-umenlc«l   Missionary 
Conference  in  New  Vmk  in  April  next. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  tlie  ;  ■ 
of  the  foreign  and  home  missions. 

A  Field  Skchetaky, 

The  Board  adopted  the  following  re[iort  of   Ihe 
Commmittee   on   Nominations    ami  lieinml 

Hie  Board  referred   to  this  i  ommlttee  the  natter 

■  '(  tln:  relations  of  the  Board  to  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  which  was  referred  to  the   Board  by 
the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
tee  ]■>  i.nen;.- adoption  nf  Ihe  following : 

/ti'nf:  There  shall  be  a  Held  scerrlary  ■  !>-■■■ 
the  Misnionary  Board. 

&"«.</.-  Thedotleeof  the  field  seoretai)  hhaJJ  bni 

(a)  To  plan  for  and  Bo  far  as  pool 
euro   systematic    work    for    ml  - 
every  church,  sohool  „r  college,   Sunday 
acbool,   and    League,     or   otto 
people'-,  society,  "I   the  Mi  n  ■  ■' 
Oopal  i  liureh. 

■  onference,  and  DhcUM 
leaders,  and  by  carefully  planti 
schools  lo  prepare  workers  and 
for  Ihe  work, 
(ci  To  secure  the  organ  inn  lion  ■ 

committees:  ihe  planting  or  missionary 
libraries,  periodicals,  and  other  lilernlurr  : 
sysli-nimii.-   gi viiut  as    based  on    stewanl* 
ship  or  tithing;  the  orgaaleatloi 
rectlon  of  stody  clai 
TWrtf;  The  work  of   ihe  Held    ■■ 
under  the  direction   of  the  Com 
lions,  subject  i,j  ilie  appruci.]  of  tlie  Mission  Board. 

F<metlt:   Kivi'  hundred   dollfirs,  or  mi  mini    i 
as  may  be  necewury,  shall  be  set  apart  for  this  work 

I'.i,-  the    BM  VrnP 

ommend   ihni   Mr   - 

.  i.v-i:,  ;,..  iii,-  Hi  id  weretary. 


l>,,ith  of  Judge  J''.  I-  F" ',,■>,,,- . 


Death  of  Judge  E.  L  Puncher. 

■    ■ 

■  i.-ij  February  'J>.  1!K».| 
■■■.  ffl  FANCKKS  wu  burn  in  Dh.1l- 
.     |    10,  1817,  end 
'■■ 

.     ■:  IK0O. 
■ 
r  iod  11  ■  ■    ihe  neighbor- 

■  -.■  booae  was  known  aa  e 
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Bible  Botdetj  i  nl  ilw  Son   Eort    i 

[  ii-i  i  u.-i  i--ij  oi  the  Deal  end  Dumb. 

■ 
the  Board  el   Managers,  ol  the  Mttialonujr  Bcolet] 
which  made  eperini  recognition  ol  hti  ■ 

iit  Its  March 
meeting  In   IBM     During  the  ball  oentmj  he  hea 

iriveii  lln'  st  ilev..te.i  :inil  unwavering  attention  lo 

the  lege]  Inteteetedf  the  Boctet*  am)  Mi  IsTslxutbb 

service  was  rendered  gratuitously  nil  these  years, 
lie  Was  a  man  n(  culm  1 .  i n | i.tji i iikhi,  of  clear  per- 

■  v  entire  iblHiy,  end  m 

Integrity.    He  gsre  i h  thought  la  religious  end 

•aettetaetiael  rabjecte,  end  contributed  many  valnn- 

b  press, 

'■■■ 

hold  him  in  grateful  rcim: 

We     order    (hie     '■  -si inn. n ml    entered    Upon    Our 

record*,  end  1 1 , . ,  1  i  tapj  ol  die  MB  ■ 

■  dolenoe,  to  ins  bemewd  hotuehol  i. 


Won  in  the  local 

::  ibe  Sow  York 

pood  left  (he  ministry  end 

tody  ■■!  lew  hi  Pougbkeepelei  ofter- 

.    limllnu  Ills  llrst  board- 

.  ..i  1 1  ■><  i-iirinT  mi  KniHihi-jiv  iiinl  Ann  sir.  .r. 

'.    was  111  full  view  from   the   office 

rty   llfty  years.    Entering 

i-  student  end  clerk,  he 

r  mpi'i  progrcse,  nod  wea  admitted  to  bei  when 

■    -.Mill   Hi.,    old    John    Street  Methodist 
t-linreta.  and  toon  became  active    In  its    work.     In 
with    the    Mulberry    Street 
nlng  with  it  us  St.  Paul's  Church  dnr- 
■■■-ive  removals  to  Fourth  Avenue  and 
LTCDuC.     Up  win  always  a   leading  and 
■■   nber  "ml  officer  of  llial  church.     He 
IT)    Si.mI1.  o(  West  Windsor, 
i I  (or  thirty- 
Ire  Te»«,  when  Mrs.  Fancier  was  celled,  In  1875,  to 

Two  eleceeof  ins  wlwwi 

roaloet]  wttb  hint  lo  the  end. 

Vr    (■un.ii.r   wai  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Id  in  IST-J  by  Onveroor  Hoffman,  and 
three  years,  and  Judge  nt 
lion  of  the  i  handier  of 
■ 

-   IT.  ildent   ol 


c  taken  into  bis  house- 
in  MBS;  butthsyoung- 
9  Mr.  w.  1..  Harris,  re- 


Meeting  of  the  South  India  Conference. 

THE  ajsembling  of  the   member!  of  the   Booth 
in.iiii  i  i.ndTiTnv  ii.i-.ii.iy  reminds  .""■  ol  (be 
early  days  of  Methodism  in  America.   The  presiding 
elders  enme  from  districts  which  wir 
come  large  Annuiii  Conteefiewe.    Bevei 
uries   have  circuits    which   will   nt    no   distanl    day 

become  district!     Seme  contend  with  ntoir,  sleet, 

rtre  In  Ihelr  Joomeys,  b  i 
involves  greater  peril  than  iheM  combined. 

.i.iIiiiil..  epriagteei  bullock  snrti ;  h 

SeetrttWted  ponies,  with  varied  styles  uf  two- wheeled 
'  h     saddle*  ;    and   the   Iron   coal-eat  I  tie 

horse,  all  contribute   in  making  i 

500,  and  1 ,300  miles  feasible  and  more  or  lew  expe- 
ditious.    Famine  and  plague  kept  some,  members 
from  attendance. 
I  nnlVren, .'  began  Dee,. tuber  2M,  1899.    Madras  was 

ihe  boapttahl*  city.  ( me,.-,  no  one  know-  bow,  Mad- 
ras acquired  the  aobrlcjiiet   "the   Benighted  CRjr." 

Tlie  ,'<>eiiora(;ii  cllnus  'li'sj.tte  "rontti  that  makes  li 
a  misnomer.  Splendid  cliurclies,  colleges,  schools, 
and  hoepitale  ;  magnificent  public  and  private  build- 
ings; great  muti ufaeturi in.-  esiablisliuniit-  ■< -nit.m 
mills,  foundries,  railway  workshops,  water-works, 
electric,  street  ears— all  bespeak  a  spirit  of  ptogme. 

it  is  true,  perspiring,  well-nigh  nin.li!  uieii  do  inuei, 
of  the  heavy  etirtlttg  Incident  to  traffic  by  railways 
and  ocean  craft.  They  do  It  better  end  cheaper  than 
bullocks  can,  and,  by  ao  much  as  a  man  Is  better 
than  a  lienft,  are  entitled  to  the  living  the  work 
affords.  Oil  lamps  still  fail  to  light  dark  streets, 
while  very  oominon  councilors  dispute  over  taxes, 
gas.  and  electricity. 

Deeptte  ezoaeglve  heel  Hadrne  Is  making  progress, 
and  is  waking  up,  but  ber  reputation  aa  a  rrry  hot 
}Joh  was  not  well  sustained.    Old  iii.ti. 
not  hy  day  and  slept  under  double  blani 

The  deep-eeated  love  and  joy  of  old-time  Metho- 
dism was  in  the  Conference.  It  sweetened  and  light- 
ened Ihe  heavy  hardens  ol  boards,  committees,  and 
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Xteting  of  tfic  Mexico  Conference. 


cabinet,  Mid  made  the  morning  prayer  meeting*. 

Conference  lore  feast,  and  Sunday  services  the  beat 
hour*  ot  tbe  seealon. 

Of  that  bane  of  some  Conference*,  politics,  there 
<raa  none,  all  hough  election  s  Uj  General  and  Central 
Conference*  aeemed  freighted  with  importance. 
I_  King  wu  elected  to  represent  ns  at  Genera!  Con- 
ference, and  George  K.  Gilder  was  elected  alt* 
by  acclamation.  The  delegates  to  our  Indian  Cen- 
tral Conference  are — VT.  L.  King,  Gorge  K.  Glider, 
J.  B.  Buttrick,  D.  0.  Emsberger,  and  W.  II.  Hol- 
Hater.    Reserves—  Ellla  Roberts  and  F.  E.  H.  Smut. 

Opinions  are  fast  crystallizing  nemd  Rm  '■••In.-I 
that  tbe  Tast  Held,  colled  "  Southern  Asia,"  requires 
two  additional  bishops,  with  (rood  knowledge,  born 
of  experience  of  the  field,  who  sliall  dwell  among 
us,  supervise,  cement,  and  unify  our  work  In  this 
its  formative  period.  Btshup  Tliobnrn,  alert,  con- 
■Iderate.,  and  Inspiring  aa  ever,  cheered  us  greatly  by 
bis  wise  grouping  of  the  bope-ln  a  pi  ring  facta  bearing 
on  mission  work,  as  well  aa  by  bis  talks  and  ser- 
mons. Tbe  Church  will  be  wise  If  it  opens  yet  wider 
lis  ears  to  his  weighty,  apostolic  messages  concern- 
ing our  world-wide  mission  fields  and  God's  pur- 
poses to  redeem  ili-iii 

Warm  welcome  was  accorded  Rev.  Karl  Anderson 
arid  Hi  v.  II-  li.  O/.unii:.  ulriulurs  of  the  mission 
hand,  who  urrived  a  few  days  before  Cnnfurcnce. 

1  f ci 1 1  the  sii  men  our  Finance  •  ommlllee  pleaded 
for  been  granted  us,  appointments  could  have  been 
mlJunli-1  Willi  BOM  ease  and  satisfaction. 

While  all  concede  our  work  lias  m  alert  ally 
strengthened  during  the  year,  baptisms  have  been 
fewer  than  last  year. 

Plague  has  seriously  hampered  work  in  nearly  hall 
of  the  Conference.  At  several  point*  our  tone  I* 
Inadequate  for  that  aggressive  baltllng  Willi  In- 
trenched heathenism  that  is  necessary  to  "compel 
them  to  come  In."  We  must  have  reinforcements! 
Boll)  missionaries  and  money  arc  needed. 

Advance  Is  recorded  tn  self -support.  Madras  Dis- 
trict reports  fitly  per  cent  gain  as  the  result  of  untir- 
ing effort.  A  new  district  was  formed  from  Hie  terri- 
tory of  the  llaldarabod  District,  and  named  after  its 
prlticl[iul  city  Raiehur.  It  will  lie  wisely  supervised 
by  Rev.  D.  O.  Ernsbcrger,  wlio'has  labored  many 
years  In  Us  boundaries  with  marked  success. 

The  change*  In  appointments  arc  In  each  ease  the 
laying  of  additional  burdens  on  missionaries  already 
overworked. 

A  pleasing  font  lire  of  Conference  week  was  tlic 
dedication  of  tbo  splendid  group  of  buildings  which 
tin  Woman's  Fun-lien  Missionary  Society  has  pro- 
vided as  n  bush  for  lis  growing  work. 

The  appointments  for  UKK)  are  as  follows: 

'ionwtin  liiKi'wcT.— George  K.  Gilder,  P.  E.  IP.O.. 
Hiopur.t.  1M.  Jncdalpur;  Evan  gel  Is  He  Work.  Gattu 
i  In  niliiyii .  I  nitiiiirlnl  Woes,  supplied  by  William  Plum- 
I")  :  I  >rphananc,  supplied  by  Thomas  Francis.  Ralpur, 
•  ; .  K.uiiii.'i.  so. ,1, , -iiii,  i[.  li.  Kadden,  Benjamin  Luke. 
V"Haiiilii:  rnilusl.rlnl  Mission,  C.  B.  Ward;  Telnirii 
Church,  Monnlu  Narssya  ;  Evangelistic.  Work,  Rama 
lliinnapps. 

RAIBABAtU"  Ui-iiii.T.  W.  t.  King,  P.  E.  (P.O.. 
llalcl.iinhad.IV. van),  Hldiii,  A.  K.  t'ook.    Iialcl  a  rah  ml: 


Eii>!li;h  Cliiir.'h.  W.  H.  L,  Bat-stone ;  Hindustani  al 
Hon,  W.  L.  King.  Mangal  Lai  Harris:  CHy  School.  W. 
II.  L.  Balaton*.  Secundrrabad  English  Churcb  and 
Vernacular  Mission.  F.  E.  \.  Shaw.    Vlkarabau.  J.  H. 

M.M'ii.i-  DiHTBirr.-J.  B,  Bultri-k.  P.  F_  (p.  n.. 
Vepery,  Madras).  Bangalore:  English  Circuit  and 
Baldwin  High  Schools.  0.  W.  it  lie  Smiia;  Vernacular 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied.  Bowrtnspet.  J.  G.  Turtou. 
Hosiir.  G.  Gershom.  Kodambakani.  Kubvrt  Gefalafc, 
K.ilar:  William  H.  HoOsMer;  Kan-i. 
Noah.  Kiippam,  S.  M.  Job.  Mmlu-  Vepery  English 
Church,  J.  U.  Ruttrkk,  Kail  Anderson;  Naralngapu- 
ram,  to  he  supplied;  Royaptiram.  Matthew  Tlndale; 
V.-i.-ry  Tnmii  Work.  W_  Raju.  Mulbagsl.  Jofea  ECtt> 
appa.  Srlnivasnpnr.  M.  Lewis.  Agent  of  Publishing 
House,  A.  W.  HudlsilL  -Sit  pem  itinerary,  !■  A.  Rich- 
ards. 

R.4ICHLR  Ditmtu.-T.-D.  O.  Ernsbcrger.  P.  E.  IP. 
0.,  Kalchur.  Decean).  Bellary,  supplied  by  J.  Parker, 
(ftribarga,  to  be  supplied.  Kupoal,  Samuel  Malgur. 
Raiehur,  D.  O.  Emsberger,  Herbert  G.nzanne.  Sbora- 
pur,  Nanappa  Desal.    Wondali.  Ellis  Roberta. 

Meeting  of  the  Mexico  Conference. 

THE  sixteenth  annual  aeasloo  of  lb-  No '  tm- 
ference  was  licl.l  in  Pncliucti,  Mexico,  January 
18-21,  1000,  Bishop McCabe  presiding.  Dr  fetal  W 
Butler,  was  elected  delegate  to  ihe  General  Conler- 
ence,  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Eurorji  us  reserve.  The  re- 
porti  showed  a  oonafdenbk  advance  in  self  support. 
Several  new  members  were  received  Into  tin-  ( looter- 
ence,  one  being  Rev.  T.  Del  Valle,  from  the  Hetsn 
dint  K.iiisfi'j.nl  Church,  South,  and  another  was 
formerly*  Catholic  priest.    The  reports  aril 

Iheschools  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mlastonary 
Soclctv  were  accomplishing  great  good  In  Ihe  e.in.  B- 
lion  of  the  girls,  and  the  boys'  schools  at  Puebla  and 
(Jnerelaro   arc  overcrowded.      Provision  has  been 

"  i  to  greatly  enlarge  the  school  buildings  at 
Queretaro,  at  an  expense  of  *3,0OO.  Subseripti'  n- 
bavo  been  received  amounting  to  $12,000  toward 
erecting  a  new  church  edifice  tn  Paehuca.  The  fol- 
lowing were  tbe  appointments : 
Cestrai,  District.— Johu  W.  Butler.  P.  E,  P. 
..  Mexico  City),  AvupntiKo,  supplied  l.v  Agustin 
Rivera.  Atlantis,  supplied  by  Nubor  Agnilnr.  i  .  ' 
.ii.i.  IV'It'iS.    )':i.:,      i  ■|iii-.i|i)ii]iiiin,  supplied  by  Paii- 

i  Machuca.     Ciprcs,  in  be  supplied.     Ctierumarn. 

be   supplied.      CiiLiiiHjiiiilo   ami    l-'.l    lubo,    L.  B. 

Sul rf  mid   \.  It.  Aviliii.      b-iin,  1.  (;.  Cartwrlglii. 

Mexico:  English  Work,  II.  A.  H:.--i-ir  ■  Sp;inis)i 
Work.T.  Del  \iill...  Muni!,.:-,-.  Mipi.lied  In  I.  Mi,r- 
well.  Piiehucft  :  English  Work,  Benjamin  S.  Hay- 
wood.    I'or.as,  !'.  V.  Es.pmo7.ri.      Pucblnaiul  Col-...u;., 

I:    /.hi i.      fu.l.i.i:  Eimlis.li  Work,  Wu,.  S.  Sj.cii.-.t 

tnrvrvtiiro.  R.  N.  Vciasio  and  Jose  Chaves.  Sala- 
tiiiinea.  <•.  I  ill  ml -l.i.  silii'i  niiil  Holintn.  .1.  I  Imgi  ■!  an 
si  I,, o.oid  It. ...,  n.i  M--.ll. ■.,!  Work,  supplied  b]  Geofgt 
"     "yde.       Tepeizititro.    stippli.-l    In    I..    Msnineit 

co  Mctli.i.liM    liislimr.-.  Win.  s.  ,-iMTi.er,  I're.si. 

dent;  F.  S.  Rortrm.  JWessor  in  Theological  D.- 
pnrlnifiil.  Ihiereturn  Instiluti:.  ii.  V*.  Volaseo.  Pre— 
Ident;  G.Cora.  ProtcsBrir.  -T.  W.  Rutlcr  and  P.  F. 
Viildi-rriitini.  Edllors.  Publishing  ilepartmenl,  sii|. 
piled  by  Jamea  L,  Pease. 

Htn.ti.iMi  Iii-rinrT.— V.  D  Baei,  P.  E.  (P.  O.. 
l'nilm, ;, :..  llinjutki,  to  1".  snpplieil.  Nexllalpam, 
I,.  G.  Aliui7.li.     r.L.  Ilii.  u  nii.l   Acani-a.  V.    Mciulor.a 

■  P.  CoilsUllltiur..       i;.„l   ,1,1  Moiite.  s.,ll,plli-,n,N     M 

F-ttiiiii-m    I   .1.  Xulni.riiri...      Sun    Au'llstitl.   sll[H,li,,| 

"— "   Lopea.     Tenon lijiec,  N.   Mcreaiio.     Tlacnllolc- 
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,   to  be   supplied.    Tulanelniro,    F..   W,   Adam. 

-.ualtipan,  supplied  by  T-.  N.  Diaz. 

Haornux  Distbict. — P.  F.  Valderrama.  I'  K, 
(P.O.,  Mexico  C II  >).  Aphsaoo,  J.  T.  Ruiz.  Atltico, 
supplied  by  E.  Paniagua.  Choluln.  supplied  by  C. 
Osorio.  Chieda  and  Awalii,  supphod  by  Ramon  F. 
Salazar.  Jilotepee. supplied  bv  Trinidad  Diaz.  San 
Martin,  Pablo  Amiitar  and  Felix  Ramirez  (supply  (. 
■■■!  bv  T.  (JiirciH.  Tezuitlan,  J.  V. 
Cuervo.    Ttauacoyan,   supplied  by  H.   l'erw.    Tlax- 


Tetela.  supplied  by  T.  Quota  1  ■  -■■■■■ 
Cuervo.  Tlapacoyan,  supplied  by  B.  1 
Ola,  Miguel  BoW     Xochtaputeo,  8.  I.  Lo] 


I'ln  .-.  0«o 


OTHER   METHODIST   MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES   AND   MISSIONS. 

what  purposes,  to  the  connection*]  treasurer,  paying 
tlio  same  to  him  and  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  JIu 
shall  also  render  a  monthly  Btafcvnj en t  of  his  expenses, 
including  salary  and  all  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  work,  to  the  connectional  treasurer,  and 
draw  on  the  treasury  for  the  same.  He  shall,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require  and  the  needs  of  the  work 
demand,  isHUo  orders  ou  the  conuectionat  treasury 
for  the  prosecution  of  tho  work,  subject  to  tie- 
authorization  of  the  Board.  All  contraets  made  be- 
tween blm  and  such  workers  as  he  may  deem  it  nec- 
essary lo  employ  ahull  receive  the  signatures  of  a  ma- 
jority of  tho  Executive  Board  before  becoming  valid. 


I™; 
Methodiet  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Rxv.  W.  A.  Wilso*,  Presiding  Elder  of  tbe  Hir- 
uahima  District,  Japan  Conference,  writes: 
"  In  addition  to  my  supervision  of  the  district,  I 
am  preacher  In  charge  of  llie  Onomtchl  Circuit,  but 
I  give  a  large  portion  of  my  time  to  teaching,  preach- 
ing on  Sunday  and  frequently  at  night. 

"  I  give  my  mornings  to  teaching  English  In  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Service  School  In  Hiroshima, 
with  (be  exception  of  one  hour  and  a  half  which  i 
spend  In  teaching  bank  employees.  For  the  morning 
teaching  1  am  liberally  paid,  and  I  use  tills  income 
for  the  general  work  of  the  district. 

"The  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  a  night  session, 
are  devoted  to  my  private  English  school.  The 
classes  are  composed  of  students  from  tbe  normal 
schoul,  academics,  soldiers  from  the  garrison,  teach- 
ers >u  (lie  primary  schools,  and  some  merchants. 

"  All  of  these  classes  are  taught  the  Bible  in  the 
class  hours,  and  many  of  then),  besides  going  to  the 
Sunday  school  and  studying  tho  Bible  there,  come 
to  me  for  private  teaching.  Large  numbers  of  these 
have  already  bei-miic  t /lirlsiinus,  and  we  have  hopes 
that  many  more  will  soon  give  themselves  to  Christ. 
"There  la  not  one  among  those  who  have  come 
lo  me  any  length  of  time  but  who  bos  become  a 
frequent  church  attendant.  Sow  I  have  more  than 
one  hundred  enrolled. 

"In  addition  to  work  just  mentioned,  I  have 
•octal  religious  meetings  In  our  home,  where  I  bring 
n pin-Christians  face  to  face  with  our  pastor  and 
representative  Christians." 


tunc  j.  Disthii  i— J.  M.  Eurtisiu,  I'.  E.  (I*.  0., 
Oajtaca).  Cuicuihin,  supplied  dv  t  ,  Amador.  Oax- 
aea,  to  be  supplied.     lltikzo,  M.  Rosales.     Parian,  to 

lie    supplied.     Soledud.  suppli'  .1  bi   M.  I  "]i.-l:in 

Telljttlahuac,  Telinume|icc.  Tlitsiu'-o,  to  besiippllf'l- 
TuMepec.  suji[.|i.  d  by  V.  Osado  and  A.  8.  Zambra. 
mi.     Zachihi.  supplied    by  J.  C.  Martlnei. 

OrIzab*  Dl»TMtcT._B.  S.  Haywood,  P.  E.  (P. 
( I. .  l';i.-|iil('M  '.      At/.aeati.  sii|  "  "    ' 

nsco,  P.  Bernul.     Melchor  O  , 

Orizaba  and  Cordoba,  Joas  Ruinbia, 


American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Ktv.  W.  II.  Kjmneivi,  Missionary  Secretary,  has 
Balled  for  West  Africa  ou  a  visit  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion of  his  Church.  The  Ceneral  Conference,  at  Its 
late  session,  adopted  the  following : 

The  Missionary  Becrelary  shall  have  his  place  of 
ice  with  tho  other  connectional  officers  In  the 
Of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  shall  have  general  direc- 
»nd  supervision  of  our  missionary  work,  under 
[icnt  and  control  of  the  Parent  Mission- 
Society.  He  shall  supervise  the  opening  and  or- 
tlon  of  new  fields,  as  well  as  to  give  careful 
those  already  nrganisted.  He  shall  solicit 
sad  receive  funds  from  all  available  sources. 
•  iiiill  render  each  month  an  Itemized  statement  of  all 
cash,  from  whence  and  of  whom  received  and  for 


Methodist  Protestant  Olmrch. 
Rbv.  E.  H.  V>n  Dtkb  writes  from  Shlzuoka, 
Japan,  December  21,  1690 :  "  We  have  gladly  wci- 
comedRev.  .1.  W,  Frank  and  wife,  and  they  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  tbe  Yokohama  School  of  Eng- 
lish. The  Yokohoma  First  Church  is  self-support- 
ing. The  Yokohama  Second  Church  has  recently 
held  some  special  services  In  which  there  wore  sev- 
eral conversions  and  additions.  Work  has  lately 
been  commenced  lo  Tokyo  In  a  quiet  way,  and  we 
hope  erelong  to  report  o  Methodist  Protest  tint 
Church  in  the  capital  of  this  empire." 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop  Tiknek  has  received  the  following  from 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Special  Conference  held  in  Oc- 
tober, in  Queenstown,  South  Africa:  "I  have  been 
Instructed  by  the  Special  Conference  of  the  South 
African  and  Transvaal  Annual  •'■inferences  which 
met  at  Queenstown,  on  October  ii-11,  1899,  to  inform 
yon  (hat  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Rev.  t,  X.  FltT.pat. 
rick  has  been  sent  to  Sooth  Africa  to  take  charge  of 
the  missions  and  missionaries  (hat  have  not  acceded. 


Canada  Methodist  Church. 
Several  new  missionaries  are  on  their  way  to 
West  China.  M.  Brlmatiu  wrote  from  lehung,  China, 
November  It:  "  We  si i all  ascend  the  river  from  hero 
In  a  house  boat.  The  passengers  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rlrle,  their  two  children,  Dr.  Henry,  and  myself. 
Robbers  broke  into  the  house  where  we  are  staying 
the  other  night.  Dr.  Henry  lost  articles  valued  at 
*50,  and  my  loss  was  about  *lu." 


i.-ir  ■■ftv  fHUtaMiri  "  i  BeaanasaVal  <:■■■- 

f-reoc*  <»  Foreign  Mi— owto  be  held  in  Sew  Tort 
In  April  will  be  ft  mtssanmry  exhibit.    II  will  eon- 


w.  .rfc  hi  this  saine  line,  thongh  he  has  ne'y  hrec  l" 
Burma  one  jwr.  Hi*  ftddreM  b  Peru-  It  w  a  great 
gnlllolke  to  Dt-  Madge,  of  Nat**,  Mm.,  to  ILu 


AletaauVrr  KaMtand,  Esq.,  Kerr.  Edwin  M.  Btis*.  b  U 

Harlan  Pwr  Brack,  Eao,,  for  W.   I.  taw*** 

I  iilln  I  TT  Ttaliwil.  Ti  n  .  mil  IT  "   It   Allen  Tupf-r. 

D.D.  ,     I'W_ 

I  sodden  J 
Utrifccm  Tanjer;  be  the  Misaicmarj  Oanoert.    |  «,j  Un. 

It  bxi  been  isiggtated  Out  the  Ecmnrclal  Confer-  lodta-  ln   l8M 

race  on  Foreign  Mission*  consider  the  deairabUUy  ' 

and  prftrtuwUltij-  ot  uniform  iMeidamaalaanotul  ' 
tMernatiuBal  topics  for  monthly  miasvmary  Mwly. 

This  baa  worked  wril  with  the  Bible  Sunday  school  «■*■««*  »»»  ■»««  «!** 

-—, ca.  and  wouVI  probably  do  so  with  the  mission-  «■•»*■*.    The  home  now  shelter*  li*>  r 

ary  toptra,    A  committee  could  be  appointed  who  ™*»  •«   "wiring  Instruction.    Many  olbers  in 

would  select  the  topi™,    gone  missionarv  mWin  seeking  admittance,  but  cannot  be  iwhol  I— nnsr 

have  the  u»  topics  tor  the  different  month.  year  "'  the  UmHed  acenmmedationa.    A  pertaaorat  and 
suitable  bonding  fat  greatly    needed.    We  hrartily 

oto^  commend  the    proposition.     C'oBtribotian*  m   be 

nans.    We  hope  the  Conference  will  at  least  appoint  *«rt  lo  MnL  Fanny  L.  Sperry,  Mountain  Lake  Park, 

a  committee  u>  cunsider  the  subject.  Md.  who  is  the  autboriied  American  agent  for  this 


after  }r*i,  bringing  befnre  the   eburrbee  tl 


Death  of  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
Tb*  death  of  Mr.  D wight  L.  Moody  at  hi*  home  ln 
East  Nonhfield.  Haas.,  on  Friday.  December  ~>. 
lfi»,  waa  a  great  loss  to  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  lie  waa  a  man  of  faitli.  fie  Mood  first  among 
evangelists  because  of  his  wise  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing* be  held,  his  firm  grasp  of  the  leading  doctrines 
'if  Christianity,  bis  clear  presentations  of  human 
need  and  divine  helpfulness,  and  the  power  he  had 
with  God.  He  Ilred  near  to  God  and  Ceil  al  home 
with  him,  and  it  waa  natural  that  his  last  words 
■bouldbe"!  sereartb.  receding ;  heaven  Isopening; 
Ood  is  tailing  me."  His  educational  work  was  al- 
most aa  Important  as  bis  evangelistic  work.  The 
Xorihfield  Seminary  for  Young  Women,  with  over 
MO  student*  ;  the  School  for  Young  Men  at  Mount 
Ilermon.  with  aa  many  more  students  ;  the  Summer 
School  of  the  Prophets  at  Sortbfield ;  and  Ibe  Chi- 
cago Bible  Institute  hare  been  of  great  ralne  to  the 

A  Bunneae  Methodist  OatecbJ&m. 
Th«  many  friends  of  Ihe  Rev.  A.  T.  Leonard,  a( 
Madison,  S.  J.,  and  elsewhere,  Will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  baa  lately  translated  Into  Burmese 
Mwiy-A  OaMWam,  an  excellent  tittle  manual  of  bib- 
lical and  theological  truth  which  for  twenty  years  has 
lieen  wonderfully  useful  in  India,  lie  writes.  "  Sis- 
teen  years  ago  I  found  it  in  North  India,  have  used 
It  there  with  greatest  success,  and  Hod  nothing  like 
it  yel."  The  Intent  District  Conference  ordered  its 
use  by  all  the  workers  In  our  Burmese  Mission,  and 


Two  Fnnba  for  Misscm 

Th*  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  is  to  meet  in  May.  wtll  hare  before 
It  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  How  can  it 
make  that  work  more  efficient !  This  we  believe  can 
be  done  either  by  dividing  the  Missionary  Society 
Into  two  societies,  one  a  Foreign  and  the  other  a 
Home  Missionary  Society ;  or  by  two  fnnds  and  col- 
lections, one  for  the  Foreign  and  the  other  for  Home 
Missions,  with  one  or  more  secretaries  for  each.  It 
is  said  we  hare  done  well  with  the  Society  as  it  Is. 
Why  make  a  change  f  We  are  thankful  for  what 
has  been  accomplished,  bnt  the  need  and  Ihe  ability 
have  been  far  ahead  of  the  accompli: 
tnore  be  raised  by  the  change  f  Yes.  There  are 
persons  who  wish  to  give  or  leave  money  for  hsasM 
or  for  foreign  missions  and  who  cannot  do  so  by 
giving  or  leaving  the  money  to  the  Missionary'  So- 
ciety unless  it  be  for  some  special  object  in  the  mis- 
don  field.  Alt  other  large  churches  make  provision 
for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  givers.  Why  n«t 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  •  Both  the  home 
and  the  foreign  field  will  gain  by  this.  We  hope  the 
Genera!  Confereui'c  will  provide  for  two  fnnds  and 
collections  under  one  missionary  society.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands  consideration  and 
discussion  by  the  General  Conference, 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  literature  prepared 
by  the  Missionary  Secretaries  for  Faster.  Let  every 
pastor  send  orders.    See  fourth  page  of  cover  for 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


APRIL,  1900. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH  IX  SOUTHERN  JAPAX. 


BY  BEV.  HEBBEKT  I 

T"\TO  branches  of  Methodism  have  work  Id  | 
Elushiu,  the  most  southern  of  the  larger 
islands   belonging  to   Japan   excepting  the 
ne-^rly  acquired  Formosa.     Tlio  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 
tli  rough  Its  pioneer, 
Roy  John  Carrol  Da- 
vison, opened  work 
In  Nagasaki  in  1873, 
and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  1887,  occu- 
pied Oitn,  on  the 
northern  coast,  with 
a  missionary  family, 
out  Church  being 
u  nable  to  p  u  t  a 
man  there.    This  ar- 
rangement between 
Brother  Davison  aod 
Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth 
"  was  made  in  antic- 
ipation and  full  faith 
'ft  the  speedy  success 
°f  Methodist  union 
*n  Japan."  However, 
*Jth  the  exception  of 
*    few  points  on  the 
n°ithern  const  which 
?5"e    reached  from 
*-*>bc  as  a  center,  all  of  Kiushlu  ami  thel 

^OininliKT    0H111II..V    lulniule    liv  Mn>m..ii    «>■>-  ' 


PjSF^: 


KYUSHU  ISLAND 


^ "^ Joining  smaller  islands  ij 

"* nt  belong    to   the    Methodist    Episcopal 

"**UTCh. 

Our  South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  with 
^lii^h  this  paper  will  deal  especially,  in- 
^UOesKiusbiuandtheotherislnndab.-h.ng- 


lnB 


to  Japan  south  and  west  of  tho  1 


**land.  The  Lhikiu  (Loo  Choo)  group  ami 
•"ormosa  are  of  course  Included.  We  have 
**  yet  done  nothing  for  the  latter,  but  have 
a  vory  promising  work  In  the  former,  orgnn- 
lied  in  1893  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
J*  the  Japan  Conference,  mid  turned  overt" 
^eMIesionarySoeietyonthe  division  of  the 
*-0nferenee  in  1898,  to  become  a  part  of  our 
•outhern  work. 


Kiushlu,  which  Iius  a  population  of  al>out 
seven  million,  has  been  made  famous  not 
only  by  Japanese  history,  having  its  begin- 
ning here  ami  by  Its  being  the  birthplace  of 
many  of  Jnpuu's 
greatest  modern 
statesmen,  but  by 
the  long  residence  of 
the  Dutch,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  6  Francis. 
can,  3  Jesuits,  mid  17 
Japanese  con  veils  at 
Nagasaki  in  1308, and 
by  the  subsequent 
extcrmi  nation  of 
Boman  Catholic 
Cliristiiuiity.  While 
there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to 
conservatism,  n  o 
part  of  Japan  has  de- 
veloped faster  dur- 
i  u  g  the  past  few 
years  than  certain 
parts  of  Kiusliiu. 

Both  because  of 
the  importance  of  the 
field  and  <>t  the  geo- 
graphical si' ]>a  ration 
from  our  northern 
work  the  last  General  Conference  passed 
an  enabling  net,  providing  fur  the  division 
<.t  the  Japan  Conference;  the  Conference  at 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1WW  vntitl  to 
divirle,  and  in  April,  lHW.'Hi-diop  Cmnsb.n 
fortiuillv  organized  the  South  Japiin  Mi— 
sion  Conference. 

At  tlie  close  of  our  first  y.ar  ..f  separate 
existence  we  were  aide  to  report  an  even 
l.uof)  members  and  probationers  wive  2,  the 
exact  figure*  being  2H5  probationers— a 
gain  of  22,  nnd  7o3  members,  a  gain  of  So  ; 
also  2i>  Sunday  schools  with  l,tif>2  pupils. 
There  are  four  male  missionaries,  all  mar- 
ried, and  seven  ladies  representing  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
These  reside  in  three    mission    stations— 
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Nagasaki,  Fukuoka,  and  Kagoshima— be- 
fogengagedaafollows:  Nagasaki,  one  pre- 
siding elder,  two  male  teachers  in  Cliiiizi-i 
Seminary,  and  five  lady  teachers  in  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Mi:-~i< m.-n y  S.ieicry  col- 
lege ;  Fukuoka,  one  presiding  elder  and 
one  lady  In  the  Woman 'a  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  Seminary,  who  Is  also  in 
charge  of  Hi'1  BQile  women o(  the  district; 


Chinzei  Seminary,  Nagasaki,  Is  the  c 
Method  1st  school  for  young  men  south  of 
Kobe  and  of  our  own  Church  south  of  To- 
kyo. The  present  enrollment  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  dormi- 
tories are  full.  The  work  is  divided  into 
seven  grades,  corresponding  to  the  five 
years  of  the  government  middle,  schools,  witii 
two  preparatory  years.    A.  theological  daai 


Cagoahlms,  two  ladles,  both  engaged  in 
evangellstio  (rork^ane  of  whom  is  in  charge 
of  the  Bible  women  of  the  WflinnH  DIstiiot 

and  of  the  Woman's  Foivigii  "M i -- - i •  ■  n .■  t r>'  S. - 
olety  work  in  Liukiu  iLooChuoj. 

On  Mismun  Schools. 

TIii!Iiii>-  inin.-iiiii  lid I--  referred  to  are 

all  very  prosperous  «nd  are  doing  a  most 
Kvcellatil  work,  D  la  Impossible  to  overes- 
tipuLii.'  tii"  importance  of  Christina  edaoa- 
tiouinJapnn,  •spei'i[illy  at.  the  present  time. 
While  there  have  been  some  annoyances  Id 
ei  'in tii  in  willi  the  new  government  regula- 
tions, all  of  tlie~i-  w'himl*  are  practically  free 
from  embarrassment.  They  are  all  housed 
in  neat  but  substantial  frame  buildings. 


has  also  existed  most  of  the  time,  in  which 
many  young  men  now  in  the  active  work 
Imvi'  reci'ivi.'il  (heir training.  The  institution 
Is  thoroughly  Christian,  this  feature  having 
been  distinctive  from  the  Brat  The  faculty 
Is  composed  almost  entirely  ol  I 
men,    Several  of  the  graduates  arc  teaching 

in  yovrii incut  schools,  two  being  em t ■  t ».- ■  t 

with  the  Koto  Oakko  (College)  at  Kumamato 
EwaseulJo Oakko  (Woman's College), alao 
located  at  Nagasaki,  is  generally  reeognized 
as  being  the  highest  school  for  girls  in  the 
empire.  Besides  the  preparatory  and  aca- 
demic work,  it  has  special  departments  in 
music,  Industries,  Bcience,  physical  culture, 
and  Bible  training.  Lost  year  over  two 
1. 1 1  m  I  iv 1 1  wore  enrolled,  more  than  half  being 
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boarders.  An  excellent  work  is  done  lathe 
city  Sunday  schools  by  the  teachers  and 
older  students. 

The  El-wa  Jo  Gakko  (Ladles'  Seminary)  at 
Fukuoka  is  not  so  high  in  grade,  but  is  just 
the  kind  of  an  Institution  that  is  needed. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  government 
girls*  school  the  attendance  has  been  some- 
what smaller,  especially  of  day  students,  but 
It  has  been  gradually  Increasing  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  dormitories  are  now  full. 
Tho  enrollment  at  present  is  between  sixty 
ty.  Agreatvlctoryhasljecnguined 
r  in  the  recognition  of   tho  school 


and  the  work  that  Is  being  dono  some  ac- 
count of  tho  workers,  male  and  female,  mis- 
sionary and  native,  that  have  wrought  in  tha 
foundations  may  be  of  interest.  Somo  of 
these  are  now  laboring  In  tho  bounds  of  the 
Japan  Conference,  some  are  in  tho  home- 
lands,  and  a  few  have  been  called  from  Inbor 
to  reward,  I  will  write  more  in  detail  of  the 
four  missionaries  that  are  now  connected 
with  tho  South  Japan  Mission  Conference, 
whose  portraits  appear  In  this  number. 

Joux  Cabrol  Davison,  the  founder  of 
the  work  in  South  Japan,  was  born  at  Har- 
mony, N.  J.,  November  19,  1643,  and  was 


by  the  local  government  in  three  particulars 
—a  missionary  for  principal,  the  Bible  a  reg- 
ular text-book,  and  Christian  ethics  to  be 
"nnde  prominent.  Though  the  school  lifts 
existed  for  years  and  has  been  known  to  l«> 
Christian,  this  Is  the  first  public  recognition 
■»  «ueh.  As  In  Nagasaki,  a  splendid  work 
is  done  jo  the  city  Sunday  schools. 

one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  work  is  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
native  workers  that  have  been  raised  up. 
Tnero  are  now  actively  engaged  10  native 
numbers  of  Conference,  one  of  whom  id  a 
professor  in  Chinzei  Seminary,  i  probatloi 
era,  5  local  preachers,  and  11  Bible  women. 

Oca  Missionary  Wohkebs. 
Before  describing    mora    fully  the  field 


converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Andover  (X.  J.l  Academy 
and  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  in  1873,  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.D.  two  years  later.  During 
the  time  that  he  would  naturally  have  been 
in  college  he  was  faithfully  serving  bid 
country  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  iu 
the  United  States  Xavy  during  the  civil 
war.  On  Christmas  Day,  l»7i.  while  a  stu- 
dent in  the  theological  s'lninaiy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Japan  by  Bishop  Peck.  Soon  aft- 
er graduation,  in  May,  1873,  he  married  Miss 

.  Mary  Elizabeth  Stout,  with  whom  and  his 
sister  he  came  to  Japan,  the  latter  as  the  wife 

|  of  his  classmate,  Rev.  Julius  Soper. 

Arriving    August     8,    the     first    annual 
icctiug  was  opened  that  evening  under  the 
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the.  following  morning   when    the   appoint- 
merits  were  road.      Brother    Davison   was 

1 

: 


to  Nagasaki,  and  his  brother-in-law  to 
Tokyo,  nearly  eight  hundred  uilefl  apart    A 

s  property  on  the  eastern  bluff  was  b 1   faithful  helpmate 

lured,  and  hare  11  tonol  tool th  tossy  homeland,  both  01 

that   do  missionary  in  Japan  of  any  do-   paired  health  and  In  the  Internet  of  the  edi 


■    aa  lesion  from  Dm  h<jej,lini1nu. 

anil  as  secretary  or  the  Aunii.il 
during  it  first  soven  sessions. 

Returning  to  Japan  the  following  year, 
(or  rive  years  be  was.  presiding  B* 
Tokyo  iin.l  lokyo  Weal  Districts,  daring 
■Ueh  parted  mmohef  hb  bom  w«s  spent 
and  enlarging  oat  HfntttrwHirt 
Hymnal,  atricb  he  himself  bad  mad*,  which 
is  uaad  byall  the  Methodist  bodiea  in  Japan, 

and  which  is  iv<:ot;ni;ieil  as  (ho  bast  Japa- 
nese hyiniifil  yet  published.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  deserved  or  heartily  given 
than  the  complimentary  resolution  which 
was  voted  him  by  the  Japan  Conference  od 
the  completion  of  the  revision-  In  WW  he 
was  appointed  tor  the  third  time 
Li,  «  l.i-i'i'  in  addition  to  bis   dulii 

Ing  elder  be  bat  served  Blow  the  division 

'■r    the   Conference    as   mlaaloi 

Sad  a  rap>  rlntendent  of  the  new  Mission 

Qonferenoe  been  appointed,  be  mold  havi 

inch  Hi'-  logical  candidate, 

■  end  regret  that  tde 
oust  Boon  leave  for  the 
account  rd  bar  own  un- 


ttotaiuatiun  lias  been  more  successful  than 
ISi'iihiT  Davison  in  select  ing  locations  or 
erecting  mission  buildings,    I  a 

si"!i;u\    Society    WSS    f.  irninalo    in    BSoartag 

adjoining  properties  and  thus  In  completing 

the  present  t icelled  Mission  Com] wl 

Hi-  appointment  during  hie  Hfsi  term, 
1B7S  1883,  ".'is  -imply  '■  Missionary.  Nagasa- 
ki."    Willi  bis  raithlul  wife   be 
Urel]  al i  nrbu  the  fall  of  >-'■'.  whan  II  was 

his   privilege  In  fti'lciimr  Misses  Iiilssi'll  ati'l 

ill r,  "f  th.'  Woman's  Foreign  Mlssionsrj 

I'l'^fini/j-d    the    sellout 

,ii   Nagasaki,  and    the  latter  tubaeqiiantly 
work  at  Fnkuoka.    The  follow- 
ing spring  he  was    telnfor l    by  Oanol 

.Siiinhniii.'i.i  Long  -oni  wife,  ■  ■ 
the  Mission  Seminary,  and  win 
linn  in  the  evangelistic  work  ■ 
to  tbo  hoiiH -liunl. 

imuVeamed  turton 
-  prasldlng  elder  of  tin- Yokoha- 
ma District,  and  then  En  1BBG  returned  to 
Nagasaki  as  proaiding  elder,  being  aeeom- 
|.,iniiii    Li  Charles  Btshop,  who  reopened 

tin'    .-I L     Completing  Us    term  on  the 

Nagasaki  District,  he  spent  the  year  18ttl  on 
furlough  in  the  United  States,   being  dele- 
gate tn  Hi"  Ecumenical  Methodist  Confer- 
■ 


cation   "i  their  youngest  son,  who  Is  in  hb 
Mrventaenth  year.    She  will  b 
missed  by  her  women  *b  class,  w]  :' 
efficiently  carried  on  foi 

formerly,  whej lesslty  requln 

Davison  will  eon  n tonal ifor  aaoaso] 

an  experience  whioh   none   «ill  coral   nham 
have  paased  ■■' 


EpI'EKhox  "Rnmin   Fi'i.kfjison  was  born  - 

Newcastle,   Pa.,  October   9,   1889.    He  wsi 

Ho  had  served  as  sec-   educated  In  the  public  schools  of  bisnnti- 


//'•    M.thiHlixt  Epfanpal  Church    in  Sovilurn  Japan. 


An 

or 
th. 
an 


at   Marion  villi'   Cullcpriate   Institute, 

id  at  Simpson  GHUage.  Eta  read  law  for 
ne  years,  but  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
the  ministry.  In  September,  1886,  tie 
married  Miss  Kate  J.  Strong,  and  soon 
after  sailed  Tor  Japan  as  a  missionary.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  Tokyo 
Anglo-Japanese  College,  but  after  two  years 
of  service  he  resigned  and  was  appointed  to 

ie  department  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
and  EagHah  in  Chinzei  Seminary,  Naga- 
saki. 

In  the  autumn  of  1893,  on  aeeount  of  the 
illness  ol  his  wife,  he  visited  tho  United 
States,  where  he  spent  a  year  traveling  and 
lecturing.  During  this  time  lie  received  the 
degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  Litt.D.  Returning  to 
Japan  in  1834,  ho  was  appointed  principal  of 
Chinzei  Seminary,  which  he  una  successfully 
managed  to  the  present  time.  Its  prosperity 
nud  usefulness  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Mrs.  Fulkerson,  as  her  health  and  house- 
hold earea  have  permitted,  has  rendered  va- 
rious services,  particularly  in  the  night 
■ahools, 

Milton  Smith  Vail  is  a  descendant  of  the 
New  England  Puritans  on  his  mother'sside 
and  of  the  Dutch  Huguenots  ou  his  father's. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Metho- 
dist theological  schools  in  America,  and 
spent  nearly  twenty  years  as  professor 
of  theology.  Milton,  the  youngest  sou,  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  eduea- 
at  Pennington  Seminary,  the  Grand  Du- 
Gyniuosium  at    Mannheim,  German)', 


and  at  Boston  University,  where  he  received 
tire  degree  of  A.B.  He  was  tutor  of  Greek 
i  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  for  one  year, 


and  for  two  years  principal  of  tho  prepara- 
tory department  of  Ohio  University. 
In  April,  1879,  Brother  Vail  was  appointed 


principal  of  our  lirst  methodist  training 
school,  then  located  at  Yokohama.  This 
position  ho  held  for  four  years,  when  he  be- 
came professor  of  historical  theology  In 
the  Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Tokyo,  which 
had  been  founded  arid  located  at  Aoyama, 
Tokyo,  with  Dr.  R.  S.  Maclny  as  general 
director.  Afterward  U  it  several  years  he  was 
dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  *lf>,00ti  in  gold  was 
Been  red  for  tho  erection  of  the  Philander 
Smith  Biblical  Institute,  at  Aoyama.  For 
years  he  was  also  librarian  and  treasurer  of 
the  theological  department. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  furlough,  In 
1895,  Brother  Vail  was  transferred  to  Naga- 
saki and  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 
Chinzei  Seminary,  which  position  he  holds  at 
tho  present  time.  Always  connected  with 
theological  education,  probably  more  of  tho 
present  preachers  of  our  Church  in  Japan 
have  come  under  his  direct  instruction  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  missionaries.  He 
baa  also  taken  much  work  in  the  academic 
departments  of  both  our  mission  schools. 
Whether  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  of 
Church  history,  history  of  doetiine,  or  of 
the  simple  studies  found  In  our  English 
courses,  Brother  Vail  has  cheerfully  done 
tho  work  assigned  him,  and  successfully 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  tho  class  room 
he  has,  besides  minor  works,  supervised  tho 
translation  of  Geikie's  Life  of  Christ,  un- 
published, and  of  Sheldon's  History  of  Doc- 


number:  "He  has  given  long  and  faithful 
f;>-ivi'-.- 1: hi  thi"'  rriiisi;  i if  Christian  education 
in  .T;i|',ui.  ;hmI  tlu'si.'  years  of  toil  begin  to  tell 

n| bin       He  should  have  immediate  rest 

and  ■  ihiiii.i-  1"  recuperate  in  a  climate 
where  the  nervous  system  is  not  constantly 
taxed  to  the  highest  tension." 

His  faithful  companion,  Mrs.  Eminn  Wit- 
beck  Vail,  is  a  graduate  ot  the  Wttlari 
Woman's  College,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  Japan  under  the  Duteh  Reformed  Mis- 
sionary Society.  She  did  excellent  work  in 
Ferria  Seminary  for  Girls,  in  Yokohama, 
and  baa  translated  several  traets  into  the 


Buell  Johnson  was  born  at  Old 
City,  Herkimer  County.  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1858, 
and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  graduated  from  the  nion  (&,  Y.i  Aoade- 
my  In  1878  and  from  Dot  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1883,  later  receiving  the  degree  of 
B.D.  from  the  same  institution,  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uoiversity.  In 
May,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Emma  J.  Leeeh, 
who  died  four  months  later,  which  fact  had 
much  to  do  in  determining  his  life  work. 

After  graduating  from  Drew  Seminary,  in 
1883,  he  married  Miss  Clara  Elvira  Richard- 
son, who  has  shared  his  experiences  both  in 
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suppir 


work  nml  in  the  mission  Held.  He 
the  Port  Own  uml  Tebo  Charge  as 
i '  ■! ■  ;i  yi  -:i:  .mil  a  half  while  u  student. 


and  upon  graduation  united  with  the  Wyo- 

i"iife.  Hespentnfullterm, three 
yeans,  ut  Luzerne,  P;u,  end  was  in  his  aee- 
,ir  at  Plains,  Pa.,  when  transferred  to 


3 

km 

■ 


liii£  from  San  Francisco  November  10, 

reached  N;iga*aki  .just  before  the  close  of 

ien  he  immediately  began  work 

■  hin/.-ii  Seminary.    At  the  fol- 

ktrtneOoofewooe  he  was  appointed  priuei- 

i"'il   ->r  tin?  thcol.igicjil  department,  which 

'■■  Id  three  years,  when,  at  his 

suggesting  the  departments  were  eonsoli- 

■  ut  appointments  have 

"Mi  professor  in  Coblcigh  Semi- 

iii'y  and  pastor  of  Deshima  church;  1803, 

principal  at   tin-   same;   1BW^'96,  dean  of 

iagioJapaneee  College    and    principal  of 

preparatory  department,  Aoyama,  Tokyo; 

18M.0B  furlough  in  the  United  States;  1897, 

patter  of  Mila  church,  Tokyo,  and  mission 

I8ftB-*H  presiding  elder  of  Fu- 

Jtnoktt  Di-tr  J-T- 

gaged    In    theological  teaching 
.:    he  prepared  lectures  on  Old 
i  introduction,  which  were  suhse- 
lOWtty  published  and  put  iuto  the  Confer- 
ence eoaraea  of  study.    While  at  Aoyama 
he  also  taught  in  the  theological  depart- 
■  :i  v  of  the  South  Japan 
living  served  the  Japan 
[i  air  years  in  the  same  capacity. 
ion  united  with  the  Methodist 
fytwopal  Church  at  Tebo,  N.  J.,  where  she 
sarred  the  chores  as  organist  for  several 


years,  Aftor  her  lui -hand's  return  to  Japan 
iu  181)7  she  remained  in  the  homeland  a  year 
in  ■  'fi.li'i-  t.'.  hii.'Jttv  their  iwm  eldest  sons  In 
school.  In  addition  to  her  household  duties 
•ii"  has  bean  active  la  Church  and  Sunday 
school  work,  having  a  class  of  nearly  fifty 
little  children  in  her  own  home. 

The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  all  who 
have  wrought  In  South  Japan,  together  with 
the  present  Held  of  those  not  now  connected 
With  the  (pork,  excepting  a  few  of  the  younger 
Japanese,  Some  of  these  are  deserving  of 
much  fuller  notice,  particularly  "Me",- 
Bishop,  Spencer,  and  Correll,  and  Misses 
Russell  find  Queer.  The  two  former  had 
in 1 1. -ii  bode  In  building np  the  school,  while 
Brotbet  CorreU  served  a  full  term  as  presid- 
ing e],|et.  and  was  prominent  in  the  agita- 
tion for  the  division  of  the  OonlerefJoe  ! 

ttmioKitni  op  tub  PjuucxT  Bo*ni>. 

.Mm    Omol    Davison;  fi,U,    NagM*. 

ISTS-im,  1885-18BB,  IflBt-prawnt. 

Curn.il  SiuumerfleM  Long  \Jlttd,  N'sgusaki ;  service, 

1880-1885.    Deoeued, 

ffuHsm  i  .  Kiieiiin  :J1f^f,  rTifliiMl 
E8B3,    0.  &  A. 

Charles   Bishop  ;  JUbl,    Nagasaki ;  m 
1801.    Japan  Conference. 
David   Smith   Spencer;  fietd,  Nagasaki;    service, 

IBB0-UBB,       .J  ll|  1111 1  Coi'ItTi.Tlir-. 

Herbert  Bucll  Johnson  ;  Jl't<!\  Nagasaki  and  Fn- 

kuoko;  Mntae,  L88M8V*,  1886  promt 

EpiMraun  Roberl  Pnttcnao  .  <■•  Itfj  Bigmll ;  sm- 
In,  1880-1808,  ISW-presmU. 

1  rvin  1 1.'ii  ry  CottoU  ;  Jtrbl,  Nngnsakl ;  Bervicc,  1801- 


1303,    Deceased. 
Milton  Smith  Vail 


Tin'   ItMwtiti  Epixoopal  Church  in  Southern  Japan. 


tieorifeFleteher  Shepherd;  JUItl,  Fukuoka  \  service, 
1898.     U.  S.  A. 

\l.:.i,  M  B*«>k*(  JlaM,  Fukuoka ;  service,  1898 ; 
Kuri'tt,  W.K).     Japan  i...- ■iilir.  !i---. 

Mi--r.iMi,n:-  01  Tin:  WOMAH'l  Foubjom  Mission- 
AHT  SoclKTr, 

ElJ/abeth  Russell ;  Jfc/rf,  Nagasaki;  service,  tWt- 
[#96,     V-  8.  a. 

.i.  ubIb  H.  Gheer ;  JIM*,  Nagasaki,  FukuoUu,  mu] 
r.j«Hiiii  -  service,  1879-preaent. 

Emma  A.  Everdiog  ;  JUtd,  Nagasaki ;  servic.-,  tttt- 
1889.    Deceased. 

Htank  J.  F.lliotl;  JIM,  Nagasaki ;  service,  1886- 
lSS'j.     (Ha,  Armstrong.)    Ontario. 

LiJa  B.  Siniili;  jUM*.  N.-ttiusiiki,  Fukuuka,  and 
Kagoshima;  service,  ]SSiM««J,  iw,hV-j  ire  sent. 

Ii.il-  ,1.  A  llfti ;  JWdJ,  Fukiiokaand  Nagasaki ;  scrv- 
„,..  (8W-18M    U.  9.  A. 

A.mi.1  L    BlDRIjUlt,  Nagasaki;  service.  1802-1800. 

noniso  Imbof ;  jMrf.  Nagasaki ;  MrriM,  [880-1901, 
Jap  aii  Conference. 

Maud  E.  Billions;  A''',  Nagasaki ;  service,  188H- 
1892.    Deceased. 

li, ■!,...■, -I, . I.  Wuison  ;  A'1'.  Fukuoka;  service,  18*11 
Japan  Conference. 

KardM  B.  Tj.jlor;  ;;,/.;..,  Fukuoka  and  Kaun- 
■hlma;  lertlna,  ISM-UMa,  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Callahan.  > 
U.  3.  A, 

IL   Ella  Forbes  ;  jh/,1,   Kapushiiiia  ;  service,   1890- 

tan.   ixhl  i'iniii|.-.i   i .  s.  a. 

Leonora  Mmiii  Seeds;  AW,  Fuknoka ;  service, 
1890-present. 

Qzaoa  Tucker ;  A"',  hknln  ;  awTl  B,  l8Bt-19M. 
(Mrs.  Tague.)     Yamaguchi. 

Anna  8.  French  ;  A'1',  Nagasaki ;  service,  1892- 
1SBS.     (Mrs.  E.  G.  Freyer.)    Syria. 

Caroline  Vac  Pelteii ;  JIM'.  Nagasaki  and  Fuku- 
oku  ;  service,  UBt-WS,    Jafl  Oi  inference. 

Lola  May  Kl.iwell  ;  JUM,  Nagasaki ;  service,  I8M- 


\n 


Emily  Lea;jM£  Nagasaki;   service,   UM- 


Mariana  I oung ;  A1''.  Nagasaki;  service,   UWT- 
Miirv   E.   Mellon  ;  fidd,   Nngiisuk;  : 

luwan  ftuuomaw. 

K  .  Asuga,  1878-1889.     Deceased. 
8.  Kiiatlra,  1884-1885, 1890-1893.     Deceased. 
T.  Kikuchi,  1S85-I8UU.     Japan  Conference. 
R.   Usbijima,   1885-1888.     Teacher,    Kvtaesni   Jo 
Qakko. 

S.  Kurimura,  1887-1898.     Japan  Gonteeftce. 

C,  Nukayania,  1888-prescul. 

T.  Otuke,  1889-prescnl. 

8.  Tauake,  1891-1894.     Deceased. 

K.  items*,  1891-1890.     6.  S   A, 

K.  Koaaka,  1892-present. 

<'.  NiuniiKi,  lM>J-pri  sent  i  in  l.oo  Chan). 

'.  Basamort,  1893-preaent  (Chtnu-i  Seminary). 

Jeveral  others  labored  as  local  preachers 


or  u  probationers  in  tbe  early  days,  t 
present  several  young  men  are  doing  faith- 
fill  work,  whose  names  are  aot 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  B.  Ifat- 
BiUBOto,  who  has  been  in  the  active  ministry 
since  1873,  but  who  came  south  for  the  first 
time  in  18%,  when  the  Conference  ■■• 
vtded.  Miv.  Qshlma,  Mrs.  Takanorl,  and 
Mrs.  Sarnta,  among  the  many  Bible  WOBW  □ 
who  haw  wrought  so  faithfully  and  suooesi 
fully,  also  deserve  particular  notiee. 

TueFiei.h. 
A  few  words  coueernfng  the  BeW.     S«g»- 

B&ki,  until  i'1'i'i-rilly  the  OtAj  opw  !"'|i  in 
Eiushiu,  naturally  lieemue  the  ei'inial  mis- 
sinn  station,  though  Kumsnoto  li  the  ^■■- 
graphioal  eeatw.    ai.  Hw  tornei  plao    ■ 

early  organized  the  nbeiOB  ■■■! la,  which 

fad  alooe  will  giv  prtunlrjenee  to  tin 

for  years  to  come.    Beautiful  for  eltuation, 

ftiis  ijiinirit  city,  which  for  years  1ms  had  ;< 
thriving  com  meive,  has  of  late  taken  on  n*m 
IffiportanOR,    inrpely   as   the    result    of    On 
completion   of  the    railroad   and  the  more- 
complete  ojh-uiiik of  Korea  ami  China.    It  has 
increased  in  population  wiihin  n  few 
fromi0t0»tol00(0e0,    Wa  have  two  •hurebee 
here:  Deshirnn,  composed  mostly  of  i 
ers  mill  students  from  oui  mi 
having   over   two    bandmd    Dtatsbi  i 
■ewh/oiu  I died  probationers,  aad  being 

self-supporting;  ami  Kojiyimiiichi.  in  Kkg 
upper  part  of  tin-  city,  less  than   ten   y-ais 

old,  with  sisty-nim-  namban  sad  tUcty* 

nine  prohiitioners,  ami  which   beside-    ■ 

ing  its  current  expenses    pays  an  yon   j~-r 

month  toward  pastoral  support. 

Taking  a  small  coasting  steamer,  aftax  ■ 
voyage  of  about  twenty  hours,  we  arrive  tit 
Eagoshima,  BB.aoo,  the  largest  oUj  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Island,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  one  million.  1Mb 
is  the  eenler  of  our  work  in  this  pari  of  the 
Island,  and  tbe  gateway  t<i  the  UuUu  1 1  .■  ■  o 

Choo|  group.     The  chawb  here  is  weak,  but 

Is  taking  on  new  life  ba  a  result  of  BrqUwur 
Matsiiinnti.i's  raiihful  work  and  the  n.'open- 
Ing  of  the  station  by  the  tadlM  ■ 
Woiuau's  Foreiim  Missionnrv  Society.  Th» 
church  was  recently  destroyed  by  a  seven- 
typhoon,  which  did  great  damage,  in  tbs 
city,  but  the  Missionary  Society  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  struggling  Chris- 
tians. 
Presiding  Elder  Dai  Ison  baa  nothing  too 


The  Metho>lixt   Kjilwopal   I'liorch 


go-.!  to  say  of  tin.'  faithful  ami  successful 
i  li.T  NagnnoinLiukiu.    He  went 
['    Klooe   in   1894,  and  with  the  help  of  a 

Bible  woman, who  lias  since  reinforced  Mm. 
*  [Limit-  over  fifty  members  ami  twenty 
nduit  probationers.  He  has  work  at  two  sta- 
tions, meetings  being  held  every  day  in  the 
[■I  Saturday,  and  hopes  soon  to 
open  a  now  station  on  the  island  of  Oshima. 
III.  Loo  Ohooians  are  a  difficult  people  to 
reach,  bm  lie  la  meeting  with  splendid  auo 


bers  and  fifty  p»  ibattoneKB,  It  has  beeu  for 
yean  the  opinion  of  those  on  the  field  t tint. 
a  missionary  family  should  reside  in  this 
Important  city,  hut  it  has  not  seemed  possi- 
M>-  up  tu  the  present  time.  Both  last  year 
ami  this  our  estimate  for  rein  force  men  is 
had  to  i"'  cutout. 

Continuing  by  rail  northward,  we  soon 
antes  the  Fukuoka  District,  the  most  ira- 
portnnt  mission  stations  in  their  order  being 
Omutu,  Yanagnwn,  Kurume,  Fukuoka,  Ko- 
kinii,  Wakamatsu,  and  Moji.  the  Easl   two 


Coming  north  overland  from  Kagoakima, 
we  strike  ihe  railroad  at  Yatsushlro,  hut  in  a 
couple  of  years  it  will  be  running  through 
to  Kagoshima.  Here,  as  in  several  other 
places  in  Kumamoto  Keu,  we  buve  a  smalt 
society.  Kumamoto  is  a  city  of  70,000,  and 
from  a  Japanese  standpoint  is  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  south.  Here  is  situated 
the  government  college,  and  here,  as  at  Fu- 
kuoka,  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to 
aaenre  the  new  university.  Here  Isthohead- 
(jnatterja  "i  one  of  the  army  divisions,  and 
there  are  garrisons  in  several  cities  in  the 
island.  Though  quite  near  the  sen,  it  is 
twenty  miles  from  a  good  harbor;  bat  the 
railroad  has  given  it  a  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  two  graduates  from  Chhizei 
Seminary,  already  referred  to  a*  teaching 
in  the  college  here,  are  of  great  help  in  the 
church,  which  bas  about  one  hundred  mem- 


i  places  situated  on  the  straits  of  Shimono- 
.  scki.  being  comparatively  new,  but  very  im- 
portant industrially  and  commereiallv. 

No  part  of  Japan  is  better  supplied  with 
riiilivm  riml  steamship  facilities.  Coal  is 
mined  in  large  quantities  in  three  ■  ■Mieiui- 
ties  or  the  district,  at  Omuta,  nt  Karatsu, 
near  Fukuoka,  and  along  the  railroad  hav- 
ing its  terminus  at  Wakarnatsn.  Fukuoka 
prefecture  contains  sixteen  cities  ami  towns 
of  five  thousand  population  ami  upward, 
some  of  which  are  growing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  Of  these  Fukuoka,  including  Hu- 
kata,  across  the  river,  is  the  largest,  having 
a  population  of  us.'Xio.  It  is  a  seaport  of 
great  importance  for  local  commerce,  a  rail- 
road center,  the  capital  of  the  prefecture,  is 
noted  fi'i'  its  industries,  es|weially  weaving, 
and  is  the  educational  center  of  North  Kiu- 
shiu.    Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
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our  nourishing  Lad iea'  Seminary  in  Fuku- 
•  ikii,  At.  tin'  l.i-i  tkmfixrencc  une  hundred 
aud  thirty-sis  meml>ers  and  twenty-one 
probationers  were  reported,  since  which 
time  the  ffukntn  society  i^s  been  set  off, 
Which  gives  promise  of  a  bright  future. 
Those  ■■IiuivIujs,  besides  meeting  their  cur- 
rent expenses,  contribute  10  yen  per  month 
toward  their  pastor's  salaries, 

I  oannoi  refer  to  all  of  the  churches  In  the 
places  named,  mosl  of  which  are  quite  pros- 
perous, though  comparatively  new.  Last 
year  the  church  at  Wakamatsu,  which  is 
i 'iily  i  In ■■■■'  or  four  years  old,  expended  1,047 
yen  for  a  new  church,  including  BO  in- 
debtedness of  700  yen.  Of  this  amount  less 
than  150  yen  represented  outside  BubecrJp- 

Uoqb.    si Conference  W0  yen  have  baen 

raised  locally,  half  to  apply  on  the  deW  and 
half  for  Interest  and  farther  Improvement 
In  addition  in  meeting  Its  current  expenses 
it  is  also  paying  two  and  a  half  yen  pel- 
mouth  toward  its  pa.*ti>r'";il;ii'y.  Tii'lusirj- 
jjiiv  Wakamatsu  It  a  place  of  the  first  im- 
portance.   Though  but  n  few  years  ago  a 

small  village.it  i-  .- i  t-i  become  B  city. 

The  new  government  iron  works  art  located 
,  in.-  opened  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  190,000  tons  per  Tear. 

The  most  important  places  on  the  li f 

the  railroad  between  Fukuoka  and  Nagasaki, 


eight  hours,  are  Saga,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  name;  Sasebo.  a 
the  most  Important  naval  stations  in  the 
empire  ;  Omnia,  and  Ishihayu.  We  have 
work  began  in  all  of  than  places, except  the 
last,  and  in  several  Others,  Prom  Nagasaki 
or  Eumamoto  we  now  have  railway  a 

Hon,  vin  Pukuoka,  to  Aoi i,  in  the  north 

:  of  the  main  island,  except  a  few  hours'  ride 
in  the  Inland  sea  north  of  Itbjl,  and  this  gap 
will  soon  be  filled. 

While  a  good  beginning  has  been  me 
the  thousand  of  believers  that  have  been 
fathered  and  the  schools  and  cnurche  ■ 
hove  been  established,  it 
uing.     What  are  these  compared   with  ih»- 
7,000,000  people  within  the  bounds  of  our 
( 'onf-Tenee,  not  including  Formosa. 
Methodism  has  d ■  nothing  ;i-  yel  [ 

'l'lie  time  has  come  when  we  should  antaj 
iiiiti'  aggro  wi  vely  upon  a  campaign  ag 
thi'  foroea  of  darkness.    The  work  is  not 
pushing  us  as  in  some  other  mission  fields, 
but  we   need  to  push  it,  and  push   it   hard. 
We  are  still  working  largely  upon  tie-  Brat 
generation.    But  so  much  is  now  km 
Christianity,  through   the   PI  I 
that  have  been   at  work  fur  over  a  q 

nuiry.  that  the  time  is  ripe  fur  large 

Dould  we  "lily  pu.1 
and  money  into  the  rich 
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ANGOLA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BY  REV.  HERBERT  COOKMAN  WITHEY. 

AT  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1884-1885,  and  !  The  remaining  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
in  subsequent  negotiations,  Portugal  inee  is  divided  into  the  two  Districts  of  Ben- 
made  good  her  claim  to  a  territory  in  West  guella  and  Mossamedes,  so  called  from  the 
Africa  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  seaport  and  capital  town  of  each, 
sixth  to  the  seventeenth  degree  of  south  lati-  \  The  people  of  the  Bonguella  District  all 
tude,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Kuangu,  belong  to  the  Oviinbundu  nation,  and  the 
Kassai,  and  Zambezi  rivers.                             '  dialects  are  all  of  the  Umbundu  language. 

This  possession  is  officially  styled  by  the  In  this  field  the  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 

Portuguese  the  "Proviuciadc  Angola,"  but  can  Board  have  been  laboring  for  many 

upon  nearly  all  English  maps  is  marked  years  at  several  stations.     These  brethren 

"  Portuguese  West  Africa."     The  area  of  are  developing  a  native  Christian  literature 

the  whole  province  is  about  490,000  square  in  the  Umbundu,  which  is  used  as  a  trade 

miles,  or  more  than  equal  that  of  the  Xew  language  far  into  the  interior.    The  Arnot 

England,  Middle,  and  South  Atlantic  States.  Mission  (Ply mouth  Brethren')  has  also  one 

The  population  is  given  in  the  latest  govern-  or  two  stations  in  the   same  region,  and 

mental  report  as  19,400,000;  this  result,  how-  lately  it  has  been    entered  by  the  Philo- 

ever,  Is  attained  by  a  great  deal  of  guess-  african  League  under  Heli  Ohatclain,  who 

work,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  overestimate,  has  founded  Lincoln  Station  at  Kakonda. 

Conservative  authorities  place  the  popula-  There  are  no  Protestant  missions  in  the 

tion  at  5,000,000.  Mossamedes  District,  but  the  Catholic  order 

The  province  as  administered  by  the  Portu-  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost  and  Heart  of  Mary  "  has 

giiese  government  is  divided  into  five  parts,  one  or  two  large  industrial  stations  there. 

called   the   Districts    of    Congo,    Loanda,  The  language  in  this  district  is  a  separate 

Lunda*  Benguella,  and  Mossamedes.  one,  but  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Urn- 

The  District  of  Congo,  the  most  northern,  bundu. 

is  the  smallest,  extending  in  its  coast  line  The  area  of  the  central  district,  that  of 

from  the  Congo  to  the  Loji  River,  and  in-  Loanda,  is  about  fifty-five  thousand  square 

land  to  the  Kuangu.    The  people  through-  miles,  equal  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 

out  this  district  speak  various  dialects  of  and  Delaware,  and  the  population  is  prob- 

the  Congo  language,  and  therefore  properly  ably  little  short  of  a  million,  or  two  thirds 

belong  in  the  Congo  mission  field.     The  as  much  as  New  Jersey  alone,  and  more 

English  Baptists  are  at  work  here,  having  than  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together, 

stations  at  San  Salvador  and  at  other  places  The  language  spoken  by  these  people  is 

bordering  on  the  Congo.  one,  the  Kimbundu,  though  in  slightly  dif- 

The  District  of  Loanda,  or  Angola  proper,  fering  dialects.  As  a  trade  language  Kim- 
may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  bundu  can  be  used  half  way  across  the  eon- 
the  Loji  and  Kauali  rivers,  on  the  east  by  tinent.  Portuguese  is  the  language  of  the 
the  Kuangu,  on  the  south  by  Luandu  and  whites,  and  is  understood  more  or  less  by 
Longa  Rivers,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlan-  many  of  the  natives. 

tic.      The   official   boundary  to  the  south  The  [Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a 

includes  somewhat  more  than  this.  line  of   six   mission  stations  through  the 

The  District  of  Lunda  has  for  a  northern  center  of  this  area,  and  is  the  only  evan- 
limit  the  line   agreed   upon   between    the  j  gelieal  Church  at  work  here.    The  Roman 

Portuguese   and  Congo  State  authorities:  Catholic  missions  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 

the  Kassal  bounds  it  on  the  east  and  south,  enteenth  centuries  have  mostly  died  out. 

while  the  Kuangu  on  the  west  divides  the  Parish  priests  are  found  at  the  principal 

district  from  that  of  Loanda.  The  languages  Portuguese  settlements,  and  the  "Order  of 

spoken  in  the  Lunda  District  are  Lunda  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Heart  of  Mary  "has  in 

and  Kioko.    This  whole  region  is  without  a  .  recent  years  opened  one  or  two  stations,  but 

missionary,  and  furnishes  a  field  for  great  the  country  is  not  priest-ridden,  and  Prot- 

enlargement  of  our  work  when  we  shall  estant   missions   are   not   interfered  with. 

have  become  well  enough  established  in  Among  the  common  natives  Roman  Catholi- 

oar  present  field  to  be  able  to  push  out  into  I  cism  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  get  some  of 

the  regions  beyond.  them  to  make  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  the 
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■  ii-  superstitinii*  rite-  iitsti'tiil  i-.f 
(.(•!■  in  connection  with)  the  evil  genii  of 
I  -i.-iimI  in  awe ,  mill  also  bo  add 
the  white  man's  fetish— baptism — to  their 
own,  in  order  that  they  may  be  safely  In- 
sured in  any  event  Two  thirds  of  flu-  un- 
live population,  however,  are  raw  heathen. 

The  central  portion  of ■  present  field  of 

labor,  Identical  with  the  District  of  Loaudti, 
la  occupied  by  a  mixed  population,  nil  sub- 
jects or  the  Portuguese  government  and 
so  uncivilized.  The  rest  of  the  population 
ta  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  tribes, 
speaking,  as  litis  been  said,  slightly  differing 
dialects  of  the  Ktmbundu.arid  most  of  them 
quite  Independent,  These  are,  beginning  at 
the  southwest,  first  the  Elsama,  on  the 
smith  bank  i.»f  Hi"  Kiianza  as  far  t\<  IVn-1... 
an  agricultural  people,  rather  low  in  the 
Boale  of  civilization,  and  a  troublesome  set 
generally  In  tfaetr  relations  with  thegovern- 
msnt,  though  one  who  could  get  among 
them  miglil  llml  them  otherwise.  Nest  to 
the  Elsama,  eastward,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Kuanza  as  far  as  Pungo  Andongo  are 
th"  Lubolo,  mi  intelligent  people  of  flue 
phvM.jHc,  inhabiting  ,a  mountainous,  benn- 
■;.i,-  country.  The  Lubolo  are 
an  agricultural,  and  to  a  small  extent  n 


pastoral,  people,  arc  very  friendly,  ■  ic  i  i 
scut  uu  Inviting  Held  for  niissi.niaiN 
They  are  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  v.  | 
mostly  Independent.  This  country  is  right 
inT'.ns  the  river  from  the  Quiougoa  Stati-n, 
and,  tike  Egypt  of  old,  is  a"granary"  to 
the  contiguous  districts,  A  great  industry 
iiniong  the  Kisama  and  Lubolo  is  the  pro- 
duction i  >f  palm  oil. 

Beyond  the  Luboli  i,  eastward,  are  thoHnku 
country  and  tribe  opposite  1' 

Station.    The  ei try  Is  high,  undulating, 

and  covered  with  prairie  and  forest  Hie 
people  are  well  formed  ami  well  disposed, 
ami    are 

This  country  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Lubolo  produce  great  quantities  of  beeswax 
for  exportation. 

The    paramount   chief    of    the    Hitku    Is 
nominally  subject  to  the  Portuguesi 
eminent,  but  the  government  does  notexep- 
oise  much  control. 

Eastward  from  the  Hakfc,  but  now  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kuangu  Elver,  lies  the 
Songo  country,  extending  tram  the  vicinity 
'■f  Malange  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Luanda 
River.  The  people  are  called  Mason gro,  a 
tall,  strong  race  closely  resembling  tno 
Bailundo  toward  the  south;  but  they  speak 
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a  dialect  of  Kimbundu.     They  produce  a  the  Congo  language  field  and  partly  in  tho 

considerable  quantity  of  a  second-class  Kimbundu.  Tho  Mahungu  are  stretched 
rubber  for  exportation,  are  agricultural  in  straggling  settlements  over  a  wide  ex- 
and  pastoral,  and  engage  extensively  in  tent  of  country.  These  people  grow  coffee, 
the  carrying  business  for  the  white  trad-  which  is  exported  via  Loanda  and  Ambriz. 
ers.  Most  of  the  petty  Songo  chiefs  are  The  Mahungu  have  made  great  efforts  in 
independent,  but  quite  accessible  for  mis-  recent  years  to  stock  their  country  with 
sionary  work.  cattle,  and  with  good  success. 

Northeast  of  the  Songo,  and  directly  in-  •  Besides  these,  right  in  the  heart  of  our 
land  from  Malange,  is  the  Mbangala  tribe,  field  is  the  country  of  the  remarkable  Mbaka 
extending  to  the  Kuangu  River;  the  country ;  (Ambaka)  tribe.  These  are  the  cleverest 
is  also  called  Kasanje  from  the  title  of  the  natives  of  Angola,  and  are  quickly  distin- 
paramount  chief.  The  tribe  is  independent  guished  by  a  "  peculiar  expression  of  eounte- 
and  enterprising  in  trade,  bringing  out  nance,  manner,  and  speech,  and,  in  fact, 
great  quantities  of  rubber  from  the  interior,  their  general  get-up,  which  enables  them  to 
but  they  are  fond  of  rum,  and  quarrelsome,  be  at  once  recognized  as  surely  as  a  raw 
They  set  the  Portuguese  government  at  open  Irishman  or  Scotchman  is  among  us.  They 
defiance,  and  block  all  attempts  from  the  An-  speak,  read,  and  write  Portuguese  best  of 
gola  side  to  open  up  the  road  to  the  interior  any,  and  get  into  positions  of  influence 
which  goes  through  their  country.  Their '  wherever  they  go.  They  arc  the  greatest 
country  is  neither  accessible  nor  safe  for  traders  in  the  country,  and  for  puq>oses  of 
outsiders  while  things  continue  in  this  state,  j  trade  travel  great  distances  among  other 
Northwest  of  the  Mbangala  and  northeast  tribes.,,  They  are  also  great  agriculturists 
of  Malange  are  another  country  and  tribe —  and  have  cattle ;  but  have  been  in  time  past 
the  Mbondo.  They  are  an  agricultural  and  so  oppressed  by  government  officials  that 
pastoral  people,  mostly  independent,  but  ac-  they  have  almost  deserted  their  own  coun- 
cessible.  They  furnish  a  good  many  car-  try,  and  are  found  principally  near  to  Duque 
riers,  but  are  in  rather  a  lower  state  of  cul-  de  Braganza,  Malange,  and  Pun  go  An- 
ture  than  some  of  the  other  tribes.  j  dongo,  but  also  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 

Northwest  from  them  and  north  of  Ma-  try  among  the  other  tribes. 
lange  is  the  Ngola  tribe,  whose  adapted  Angola  is  without  doubt  Portugal's  best 
name  (Angola)  is  applied  to  the  whole  prov-  colony,  and  the  last  one  with  which  she  will 
ince.  "  The  king  of  Ngola,  whose  residence  ,  be  willing  to  part ;  for,  although  it  has  never 
used  to  be  at  Loanda,  was  driven  by  the  been  of  profit  to  Portugal  as  a  government, 
Portuguese  first  to  Pungo  Andongo.  and '  because  of  her  benighted  policy,  yet  num- 
then  to  the  Kambu  and  Hamba  valleys, .  bers  of  Portuguese  people  have  here  made 
where  people  still  dwell  in  complete  in- ,  their  fortunes  and  retired  to  live  in  afflu- 
dependence.  The  Ngola  people  are  slen-  ence  in  the  mother  country. 
der,  dark-colored,  oval-faced,  with  fine  fea-  Angola  is  the  only  central  African  pos- 
tures and  extremities,  shrewd  and  warlike,  session  which  has  a  large  white  population 
agricultural  and  pastoral.  Their  hair  is  (about  six  thousand)  and  in  which  agricul- 
plaited  and  shaped  into  various  patterns.  |  ture  is  flourishing  on  a  large  scale.  This,  it 
Their  dialect  in  its  purity  is  tho  base  of  the  ,  must  be  confessed,  is  carried  on  by  slave 
Kimbundu."  These  people  produce  a  great  labor,  and  the  great  coffee-raising  interest 
amount  of  peanut  oil,  and  engage  more  or  has  lately  been  almost  paralyzed  by  the  fall 
less  in  the  work  of  carrying.  Missionaries  in  the  price  of  coffee  to  one  third  what  it  used 
could  make  their  way  among  them  by  work-  to  be.  The  extensive  sugar-cane  plantations 
ing  slowly  and  discreetly.  >  are,  alas,  all  devoted  to  rum  making,  but 

Another  tribe  dwelling  in  scattered  vil-  i  there  hfis  been  such  an  overproduction  of 
lages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malange  is  the  this  article  that  some  are  considering  turn- 
M hamba.  They  are  a  superior,  capable '  ing  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
people,  who  engage  principally  in  hammock  :  sugar,  others  to  cocoa,  cinchona,  and  rubber 
carrying  for  the  whites,  in  which  business  \  raising. 

they  are  acknowledged  experts.  Only  part ''  All  authorities  agree  that  the  country  is  a 
of  the  tribe,  however,  is  here,  the  rest  hav-  fine  one,  presenting  many  features  of  nat- 
ing  their  home  far  away  to  the  northwest,  ural  beauty,  and  rich  in  natural  resources 
and    being  with   the  Mahungu    partly  in  .  that  only  need  to  be  developed.   This  was  tho 
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verdict  of  MooteJlO,  on  Englishman  who  in 
the  sixties  thoroughly  traversed  the  prov- 
ince, and  whose  book,  Amjodi  iiml  tlf  /i'nvr 
Oonffo,  is  still  "  the  most  valuable  treatise  on 
Portuguese  West  Africa.'' 

opinion  is  as  follows:  "Portu- 
guese   Angola     |, .-.,■-...■-     -urh    N']i;int:i;v- 

ffom  Its  position  and  natural  reaouroee  at 
might  with  energetic  administration  make 
it  an  opulent  colony.  Its  climate,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  tolerable  tor  the  tropica;  ii 
contains  spacious  highlands,  the  soil  of 
which  is  well  adapted  for  cereals  and  graz- 
ing; in  its  valleys  might  be  grown  coffee, 
tea,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  etc.  It  is  rich  in 
copper  and  iron.  A  judicious  expenditure 
on  railways  would  open  out  a  rich  interior, 
and  enable  It  to  share  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  prosperity  ol  Its  neighbors.  It  poawaBaa 
several  good  seaports,  which  some  day  will 
attract  the  attention  of  North  Charterlaud 
and  Rhodesia.  JI"i*samedcs  is  but  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  Victoria  Falls, 
and  less  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  from 
Bulawayo,  which  test  i>  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive   of     what,    the    next    century    mny 

The  railroad  is  already  In  operation   [or 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mites 

inland  from  Loanda  toward  Malange,  and 
only  noadfl  energetic  management  to  put  II 
through  aud  make  it  a  great  success.  Lo- 
anda  is  connected  by  submarine  cable  with 
both  Europe  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Steam  communication  with  Europe  is  kept 
up  by  the  Portuguese,  German,  and  English 
lines.  The  steamship  line  160  miles  up  the 
Kuanv-a  jsalsomaint'iiiu'il. 
Loanda  is  a  city  of  10,000  or  more,  the 


largest  on  the  west  coast,  and  It  has  « 
tensive  public  works  and  the  only  dry  dock 
on  tb"  aoaflt  The  volume  of  trade  is  con- 
siderable, the  imports  of  the  province  for 
the  last  four  years  averaging  about  4,500,000 
milreis,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  an 
average  of  5,500,0011  milreis. 

The  only  drawback  is  the  lack  ol 
just,  and  progressive  government;  and  the 
present  state  of  things  cannot  !. 
nitely.  The  province  is  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  either  Eng- 
land or  Germany.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
between  Lisbon,  London,  and  Berlin  the 
matter  Is  already  "  cut.  and  dried,"  but  will 
have  to  materialize  very  slowly  lu  order  to 
save  the  feelings  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

Altogether  this  Held  Is  as  important,  as 
seedy,  and  as  promising  a  one  as  is  found 
among  the  natives  of  Africa  anywhere.    The 
stations,  also,  now  held  by  our  mission,  can- 
not  be    surpassed    in    Angola    for   advan- 
tageous situation  with  respect  to  the  people 
to  be  reached.    The  sites  and  lands  owned 
and  the  buildings  erected  are  valuable.   The 
experience  gained,   language    n. 
Christian  literature  commenced,  and  the  b 
ginnings  of  a  harvest  among  these  peopl 
after  years  of  faithful  sowing  are  too  p 
cious  to  be  neglected. 

Bishop  Hartzell,  lu  1837,  after  first  v 
ing  this  field,  wrote :  "  If  ever  Bishop  1 
linm  Taylor  was  led  providentially  to  ente 
a  missionary  Held,  he  was  so  led  to  open  the 
work  in  the  province  of  Angola."  This  wit- 
ness Is  true;  and  therefore  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  stand  by  and  d 
velop  the  work  there  to  Its  utmost  p 
Hea. 


Echoes  from  Africa, 


■1  these  are  our  sinters,  of  one  Father  m ; 

moilicr  will  liol J  Ms  in  Ikt  embrace; 

i  hi-  biiv-ii  fur  In-own  urn]  black  and  «  bit*  j 

One  Judge  to  meet  them  face  to  face, 
i  in.-  Cosjiel  for  all  with  a  message  sweet: 

Who'll  tako  It  anil  bear  tt  thy  waters  o'er! 
Those  dark  homes  to  heighten  and  sod  b 

Oil  far-away  isles  aud  on  A  trie's  shore. 

ie  stays  by  "  the  stuff  "  and  another  g< 
a  thI  heaven  mare*  ■  reward  foe  each ; 
it  they  who  "  turn  many  to  riirtneousuees 
Skull  -Line  us  the  star*,"  when  hr 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  WORK  IN  OTTR  INDIA  MISSION. 

BT  REV.  J.   L.   HUMPHREY,  M.D. 

AS  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  Bareilly  for '  On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  in  one 
our  second  time  we  began  the  building  of  I  of  the  large  markets,  I  noticed  several 
the  Boys' Orphanage.  The  Girls' Orphanage  ■  well-dressed,  educated  young  men  among 
was  at  this  time  located  in  Lucknow,  under ;  our  hearers  standing  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Pierce.  About  two  years  a  large  crowd  gathered  to  listen  to  our 
later,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pierce,  the .  preaching.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  es- 
Oirls'  Orphanage  was  removed  from  Luck-  j  pecially  moved,  as  I  thought.  Upon  con- 
now  to  Bareilly,  and  the  boys  were  removed  eluding  I  sought  to  find  my  way  through 


to  Shahjahanpur,  where  they  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  time. 


the  crowd  to  him.    I  followed  him  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  finally  I  succeeded  in 


These  institutions  have  served  a  highly  coming  up  with  him.  I  asked  him  how  what 


useful  purpose  in  the  history  of  our  work  in 
India.    In  addition  to  their  humane  charac- 


he  had  just  heard  had  impressed  him.    He 
said  he  was  much  interested,  and  he  greatly 


ter  In  rescuing  suffering  and  starving  chil-  desired  to  hear  more.  I  invited  him  to  visit 
dren,  they  have  furnished  us  many  valuable  ■  us  at  the  Mission,  which  he  did  in  course  of 
helpers.  Some  of  the  most  able  native  min-  a  few  days.  These  visits  were  continued  for 
Isters  in  our  Conference  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  time,  when  at  length  he -re- 
were  reared  in  our  orphanage.  Dr.  Butler  quested  baptism.  I  deferred  it  for  a  while, 
made  large  plans  for  these  orphanages  and  as  I  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  meet 
expected  great  things  from  them.  Perhaps  :  very  bitter  persecution.  He  said  his  wife 
not  all  has  been  realized  that  he  hoped  for ; '  desired  to  be  baptized  with  him,  and  it  was 
but  enough  has  been  gained  by  them  to  fully  J  arranged  that  on  a  certain  day  they  should 
justify  the  wisdom  of  his  plans.  They  have  j  come  to  the  Mission  for  the  purpose.  On 
served  a  noble  purpose  and  bid  fair  to  con-  the  day  appointed,  though  much  past  the 


tinue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Our  publishing  interests  began  to  take 


hour  agreed  upon,  he  arrived  alone,  with  his 
clothes  soiled  and  torn,  and  bleeding  from 


shape  at  this  time.    A  building  was  erected  blows  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by 


for  the  printing  press,  and  work  was  begun 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh, 
who  was  a  practical  printer.  This  interest 
has  grown  to  vast  proportions.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  within  the  sound  of  the  throbbing 
of  the  engine  of  our  large  publishing  house 


members  of  his  wife's  family.  They  had 
taken  his  wife  from  him  and  carried  her 
back  to  their  home  in  the  city,  while  he  es- 
caped and  came  to  us  for  protection. 

The  next  day  Rajah  Baij  Nath,  a  Hindu 
gentleman,  greatly  honored  by  the  English 


in  Lucknow,  which  is  under  the  supervision  ,  people  and  the  government  for  his  loyalty 
of  Bev.  D.  L.  Thoburn.  We  could  not  then,  in  the  mutiny  and  for  the  aid  he  had  given 
in  our  most  sanguine  moments,  have  imag-  to  English  refugees  in  those  dark  and  fear- 
ined  what  we  now  see  in  this  as  in  nearly '  ful  days,  called  on  me  and  asked  that  he 
every  department  of  our  great  work.  '  might  be  permitted  to  take  this  young  man 

"We  soon  began  preaching  on  regular  days  home  with  him  for  one  night.  He  assured 
in  all  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  city. '  me  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  his 
We  also  arranged  a  plan  for  visiting  many  safety,  but  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
of  the  larger  villages  about  the  city  within  power  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  to 
a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles.  This  work  was  become  a  Christian.  He  consented  to  go, 
carried  on  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  but  asked  that  we  would  all  of  us  spend  a 
and  it  evidently  made  a  very  strong  impres-  !  considerable  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  for 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.    Two  him. 

years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  The  next  day  he  returned  to  us  victo- 
of  Zahur-ul-Haqq,  I  saw  the  city  moved  on  a  rious.  He  said  they  argued  and  threatened 
religious  account  This  year  I  was  permit-  him  by  turns,  offered  him  large  sums  of 
ted  to  see  the  people  far  more  generally  and  money,  and  exhausted  ever}'  device  they 
powerfully  moved  on  the  occasion  of  the  bap-  could  think  of  to  lead  him  to  abandon  his 
tfsm  of  a  Bengali  babu,  a  young  Hindu  gen-  design  to  be  baptized,  but  to  no  avail.  Their 
tleman  named  Ambica  Churn,  belonging  to  chagrin  was  very  great  and  their  rage  with- 
a  family  of  importance  in  the  city.  l  out  bounds.    Many,  many  men  anned  with 
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beAvy  siirks  with  lead  run  in  about  the  end, 
a  very  dangerous  weapon,  were  oa  the  roads 
about  our  premises  ready  for  mischief,  but 
the  dear  Lord  restrained  them. 

The  next  evening  he  was  baptized  aniid 
great  rejoicing  on  our  part  and  evident  con- 
sternation on  the  part  of  the  people,  but 
there  was  no  especial  demonstration  of  open 
hostility. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  Ambica  Churn's 
father-iB-taw  called  to  see- him,  aud  when  for 
a  moment  my  back  was  turned  he  sprang 
upon  him  with  the  tonicity  "r  a  tjgei  a&d 
dealt  him  a  murderous  blow,  expressing  a 
desire  to  kill  him;  but  mercifully  it  did 
not  prove  fatal,  as  he  evidently  designed  it 
should. 

Arabics  Churn  Paul,  now  retired,  was  for 
for  many  years  a  useful  and  devoted  native 
minister  among  us. 

These  two  men,  Zahur-ul-Haqq  and  Am- 
bica  Churn,  one  a  Mohammedan  the  other  a 
Hindu,  were  converts  from  the  better  classes, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  an  assurance  that  these 
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classes  might  be  reached  by  the  1 1 

it  seemed  to  me  also  an  expression  of  I 

approval  of  our  methods,  which  wars; 

1.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage iu  its  simplicity  and  power  directly  to 
the  people  iu  their  own  language. 

2.  We  assumed  that  it  was  for  all  people, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  without 
Unction. 

:i.  WV  expected  results. 

These,  in  my  judgment,  are  essential  prin- 
ciples Bad  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
success  iu  efforts  to  evangelize  the  world. 
This  is,  I  thiuk,  fundamental  to  the  Gospel 
economy. 

Of  course  there  are  many  ways  of  preach- 
ing, many  things  that  must  lie  done  that  are 
tributary  to  the  one  great  work,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  for  these  to  multiply  and  t<i  1>»  <i  in.- 
absorbing,  aud  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  this.  There  may  be  times  when 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  B] 
classes,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  missioo  is  to  all. 


TOILING   FOR  CHRIST  IX  INDIA. 

BY   REV.    ROCKWELL   CLANCY. 

A 8  presiding  elder  of  the  Allahabad  Dls-  them.    In  one  village  we  visited  a  porter. 

trict.  Northwest    India   Conference,    I  The  people  came  out  of  their  mud  huts  audi 

have  seen  much  that  encourages  me  in  the  gathered  around  us,  and  one  brought  us  a 

belief  that  Christianity  is  making  progress,  cot  to  sit  upon  near  the  potter.     I  asked  him 

and  that  our  labors  are  being  blessed.  to  make  an  earthen  pot  on  his  wheel  for  rue. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Hev.  J.  F.  Deatker,  and  paid  him  for  it.  Soon  from  the  soft  clay- 
then  a  layman  f n  government  service,  want  he  had  formed  a  shapely  vessel  Than  1 
toChuoar  and  held  special  services.  In  1B97  asked  the  people  to  watch  me.  I  put  my  foot 
he  became  preaeher-in-eharge  of  Chunar  on  the  vessel  and  crushed  it  out  of  sha[«\ 
Circuit,  andhas  a  good  English  and  Hindu-  The  people  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  asked 
stani  work.  During  the  past  year  he  has  why  I  had  broken  it.  We  told  them  of  how 
become  entirely  blind,  but  ho  Is  led  to  our  God  had  made  man  pure  and  holy,  and  that 
little  church  by  his  wife  or  children,  and  his  Satan  had  ruined  God's  work.  Then  turning 
preaching  has  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  to  the  potter,  I  asked  him  whether  he  could 
mauy.  During  August  cholera  broke  out  make  another  vessel  out  of  the  same  clay. 
among  the  Europeans,  and  many  died.  He  took  it  in  his  hands,  wet  it,  aud  molded  it 
Brother  Deatker  wauled  from  house  to  house  into  a  lump,  then  placed  it  on  his  wheel,  and 
to  pray  with  the  sick  and  dying.  His  little  |  soon  another  beautiful  vessel  rose  under  his 
grandson,  Carl,  died  in  his  house,  but  our  skillful  hands.  We  told  the  people  of  how- 
brother  went  on  with  his  work.  He  was  the  Christ  had  come  to  take  us  poor,  sinful  ones 
only  minister  to  bury  the  dead.  Mrs.  and  make  us  dcw.  beautiful  vessels  for  his 
Deatker  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  work-  service.  Then  we  knelt  on  the  ground  and 
ers.  prayed  that  Christ  would  impress  the  lesson 

Mrs.  Clancy  and  I  have  visited  every  cir-  upon  their  hearts.    When  we  rose  to  go  the 

OOit  ou  the  district    together,  besides  my  people  urged  us  to  sing  one  more  hymn 

regular  tours.    We  went  with  our  workers  about  Christ. 

Into  the  villages,  and  found  that  many  of  One  evening  we  went  to  a  village.    Some 
the  simple  people  had  learned  of  Jesus  from  |  people  saw  us  coming,  and  brought  a  cot  for 
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us.  We  sat  in  the  narrow,  dirty  street,  with  baptized.  Madar  Baksh,  our  preacher  at 
its  long  rows  of  low  mud  huts  on  either  side.  |  Manikpore,  recently  baptized  him,  and  he  is 
Men.  women,  and  children  were  returning  now  teaching  his  people  about  Christ. 
from  the  fields  which  surround  the  village. .  Thus  the  work  of  Christ  grows. 
Some  were  driving  oxen  and  carrying  their  :  Five  years  ago  we  had  not  a  Christian  in 
plows  on  their  shoulders.  Some  of  the :  Manikpore.  It  seemed  a  most  hopeless 
'women  carried  naked  babies  in  their  arms  place  for  Christian  work.  Madar  Baksh 
And  bundles  of  grass  for  the  cattle  on  their  |  was  abused  in  the  bazaar  and  the  people 
heads.    Other  women  carried  on  their  heads  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the  place.    To-day 


earthen  pots  full  of  water  from  the  village 
"well.  It  all  made  a  pretty  picture.  The 
people  gathered  around  to  hear  us  sing;  and 
then  we  told  them  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

My  wife  went  with  the  women  to  another 
part  of  the  village,  and  I  had  a  good  talk 
with  the  men.  There  were  twoold  Brahmans 


he  is  the  most  respected  and  trusted  man  in 
the  community.  He  is  doctor  and  preacher 
combined,  and  all  the  villagers  look  upon 
him  as  their  friend. 

Near  our  Mission  house  at  Manikpore  is  a 
plain  on  which  the  Hindus  used  to  celebrate 
the   victory   of    the    demigod    Bam    over 


to  whom  I  spoke  very  plainly  about  their  Rawan,  the  demon-king  of  Ceylon,  who  had 


example  in  teaching  the  young  people  to 
worship  demons  and  idols.  They  said  they 
knew  it  was  wrong ;  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
that  men  should  worship  him  from  the 
heart ;  but  they  were  afraid  to  offend  the 
spirits,  who,  when  angry,  could  do  them 
much  harm.  I  told  them  of  the  power  of 
Christ  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  and  make  men 
free.  These  two  old  Brahmans  express  the 
feelings  of  the  millions  of  Hindus.  The  peo- 
ple are  in  bondage  to 
Christ  can  set  them  free. 


stolen  away  Sita,  Barn's  wife,  who  was  after- 
ward rescued  by  Hanuman,  the  monkey- 
god.  A  huge  figure  of  earth,  twelve  feet 
high,  represented  the  demon.  Every  year  a 
great  mela  was  held  lasting  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  story  of  Bam  and  Bawan 
was  acted,  to  the  delight  of  the  villagers, 
who  came  many  miles  to  see  it.  But  since 
our  Mission  began  its  work  there  the  mela 
has  not  been  held  until  this  year,  when  it 
Satan,   and  only  was  revived.    Madar  Baksh  protested,  but 

I  they  held  it.    Then  the  rice  crop  failed,  and 


During  the  famine  of  1897  we  saved  a  now  the  people  say  that  they  have  dis- 
Thakur  family,  high-caste  Hindus,  an  old  pleased  God  by  holding  the  mela,  and  will 
man  and  his  wife,  a  grown-up  son,  and  two   not  do  it  again. 

little  boys,  from  starvation.  They  were .  A  few  days  ago  wo  had  a  great  victory 
ruined  farmers.  This  year  we  sent  them  to  ;  over  heathenism.  Chittia,  our  old  ayah,  a 
Manikpore,  where  they  took  up  land,  and  are  Christian,  and  wife,  of  Mangali,  who  at  one 


supporting  themselves.     The  young  man 
became  a  Christian  last  year.    This  year  lie 


time  was  a  pastor  teacher,  died  in  Lall  Kurti 
Bazaar,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  whose 


has  brought  his  little  brother  of  twelve  husband  is  a  heathen.  Early  in  the  morning 
years  to  Christ.  The  old  j>eople  have  not  Baldeo  Pershad,  the  pastor,  came  to  say  that 
yet  been  baptized,  but  they  have  given  up  the  heathen  relatives  had  gathered  at  the 
idolatry,  and  eat  with  their  Christian  chil-  house,  and  were  determined  to  burn  the 
<lren.  body  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauges,  according 

Many  years  ago  a  Brahman  boy  ran  !  to  heathen  custom.  We  prayed  that  Mangli 
away  from  his  home,  near  Manikpore,  and, ;  might  have  courage  to  be  true  to  Christ. 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  coolie  agent,  About  one  hundred  of  our  Christians  went 
was  taken  to  Demarara,  in  South  Amer-  to  the  village,  held  a  service,  and  strength- 
ica.  He  returned  to  his  home  a  few  months  ened  Mangli.  They  formed  a  procession  and 
ago  with  about  $200  and  bought  land.  A '  marched  out  of  the  village  with  the  body. 
Christian  master  had  taught  him  about ,  singing  victory  to  Jesus.  The  battle  was 
Christ  In  Demarara,  but  he  had  not  been   won,  and  we  praise  God. 


Lord,  give  me  strength  all  faithfully  to  toil, 
Converting  barren  earth  to  fruitful  soil. 
I  long  to  be  an  Instrument  of  thine, 
To  gather  worshipers  unto  thy  shrine : 
To  be  the  means  one  human  soul  to  save 
From  the  dark  terrors  of  a  hopeless  gruve. 

2 


Yet  most  I  want  a  spirit  of  content 

To  work  where'er  thou'lt  wish  my  labor  spent, 

Whether  at  home  or  in  a  stranger  clime, 

In  days  of  joy,  or  sorrow's  sterner  time. 

1  want  a  spirit  passive  to  lie  still, 

And  by  thy  power  to  do  thy  holy  will. 
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1(Y    1MB.    N.    M. 

THE  education  of  Eurasian  and  Anglo- 
Indian  I.' Li li) n?ii  has  engaged  my  '■iiiii>'>t 
attention  for  the  tweniy-six  years  of  my  life 
in  India.  For  the  lust  seven  years  I  hare 
assisted  my  husband  in  a  high  bodogI  and 
college  lor  boye  on  the  top  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  so  I  nave  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties,  workings,  unci  re 
quireineuts  of  such  schools. 

This  rapidly  increasing  community  of 
Eurasians  far  outnumbers  the  European 
population  of  India.  Their  influence, by  ex- 
ample as  regards  rellgftMia  and  social  cus- 
toms ami  ilmiirsti.-  lite,  over  Hi"  native 
Christian  communities  taa  la-en  almost  un- 
bounded. Tho  Eurasians  are  born  Chris- 
tians, but  have  always  lived  in  the  midst  of 
Hinduism,  Mohammedan  ism,  Buddhism, 
and  orientalism,  and  hence  have  grown  up 
without  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
sin  as  sin,  and  do  not  see  clearly  always  the 
connection  between  religion  and  the.  daily 
conduct  of  life.  This  is  not  strange,  per- 
haps, considering  their  origin,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  their  environments. 

This  class  was  entirely  neglected,  from  a 
reHgious,  educational,  and  social  standpoint, 
until  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  opened  work  in  India  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  a  coeducational  school  for 
Eurasians  was  commenced  in  Gawspoxe 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  Mission  has 
continued  to  open  schools  nud  to  build 
churches,  and  has  so  raised  the  status  of  this 
class  that  other  missions  tlnd  it  Worth  while 
to  "take  them  up"  uinl  do  What  they  DM 
for  them. 

The  government  has  so  far  done  little  for 
their  education  and  elevation.  There  are 
cottages  and  universities  in  .-wry  pro-ij.li'iicy 
for  the  pure  natives,  but  not  one  endowed 
college  for  the  Eurasians.  Hence  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  secure  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  government  service.  Notwithstand- 
lag  these  disadvantages,  many  or  them  have 
pushed  their  way  up  financially  and  socially, 
and  are  able  to  pay  small  educational  fees, 
but  not  sufficient  to  secure  teachers  of  the 
highest  BoholasUe  attainments, 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  wise  in  this  as 
in  every  other  country,  and  are  laying  their 
hands  not  only  upon  the  native,  but  also 
upon  the  Eurasian,  children  of  India.  We 
Protestants  can,  if  we  will,  learn  of  them. 


MASSELL,    Jt.D. 

They  send  out  to  India  men  and  women  edu- 
cated especially  for  India,  and  of  the  very 
highest  academic  statu*,  who  belong  V  ■  cer- 
tain religious  orders  and  who  are  pledged  to 
celibacy  They  live  lives  of  humility,  and 
do  the  moat  self-saerillcing  and  heroic  work 
without  hope  of  earthly  reward.  The  sub- 
lime tore  "f  Christ  seems  wholly  to  actuate 
them.  They  seem  to  have  a  passion  for 
souls  and  [or  Christian  service  altogether 
worthy  of  imitation  by  Protestants.  They 
receive  little  or  no  monetary  remuneration. 
A  Catholic  tutor  told  my  husband  not  long 
since  that  bis  salary  was  $15  per  month, and 
that  he  was  able  to  return  most  of  it  to  the 
school  funds,  as  he  had  no  use  for  iL 

And  herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
We  cannot  compete  with  papists  in  India, 
because  our  teachers  cost  too  much.  We 
must  pay  them  a  comparatively  large  salary 
or  they  will  not  work.  They  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  trained  teachers  devoted  to  Christian 
educational  work,  but  may  be  anybody  who 
wants  a  temporary  job  until  he  can  belter 
himself  financially.  This  means  frequent 
changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  Soim 
we  have  inferior  teachers  who  have  no  re- 
ligious convictions  whatever,  and  thej 
not  be  total  abstainers.  We  cannot  afford 
to  take  in  poor  and  deserving  boys  us  the 
Catholic  schools  do  continually,  because  of 
an  expensive  staff,  A  Protestant  sent  two 
of  his  sons  to  this  school  as  boarders  last 
March  on  small  fees.  He  paid  for  two 
months  only.  Whon  four  months  had 
elapsed  without  another  rupee  from  him  wo 
were  obliged  to  ask  him  to  pay  up  or  remove 
his  Im  >ys.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  put  them 
in  a  Catholic  school  only  a  mite  from  here. 
Probably  they  were  admitted  as  free  board- 
ers, and  doubtless  are  good  Catholics  to-day. 

What  can  the  Methodist  Church  of  Amer- 
ica do  about  It?  It  can  establish  an  edu- 
cational brotherhood  in  one  or  more  of  Its 
colleges,  pledged  to  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
olii-iijiiiee  for  five  years  at  least,  filled 
with  a  sacred  desire  to  do  good  without 
thought  of  profit,  prominence,  appreciation, 
or  rewiinl  ror  services,  glad  to  associate  with 
boys  and  to  influence  them  for  good  ;  to  eat 
at  the  same  table  and  to  share  the  same 
dormitory.  Catholic  teachers  do  all  this  and 
more. 

Let    these    university    brothers    prepare 
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themselves  thoroughly  for  work  in  India. 
Let  them  study  the  Indian  government  code 
and  system  of  higher  education.  Let  them 
continually  practice  a  pure  and  cultured  ac- 
cent and  inflection,  a  sympathetic  und 
genial  manner.  Let  such  come  to  India  and 
continue  the  good  work  of  our  English 
schools. 

Then  can  we  compete  successfully  with 
Catholic   schools  and   colleges;    then    run 


Methodist  schools  carry  the  palm  among  the 
various  Protestant  schools  of  India.  Then 
will  they  see  their  pupils  drinking  in  the 
same  Christlike  spirit  which  has  actuated 
themselves,  and  imbued  with  the  same  ar- 
dent love  of  souls,  leading  the  native  converts 
by  thousands  as  a  conquering  missionary 
host  to  triumph  over  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism. 
Mussoorie,  India. 


PROPORTION   OF   GIFTS   FOR   FOREIGN  AND   HOME  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.   ARTHUR  J.   BROWN,   D.D. 


ANEW  YORK  pastor  says  that  he  "  never 
could  understand  why  we  think  so  much 
more  of  a  heathen  abroad  than  at  home," 
and  he  intimates  that  we  ought  to  give  less 
for  foreign  missions,  and  more  for  the  con- ! 
version  of  "  the  foreigners  within  the  shade 
of  our  churches" — a  sentiment  which  was 
editorially  indorsed  by  several  newspapers. 
If,  however,  he  had  looked  into  the  report  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
he  would  have  found  a  list  of  no  less  than 
3,350  religious  and  philanthropic  agencies  in 
his  own  city.  If  he  had  opened  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  Almanac,  he  would  have  found  the 
bare  catalogue  of  New  York  churches  occu- 
pying 25  pages,  1  church  for  every  2,468  peo- 
ple. If  he  had  read  one  of  the  religious 
papers,  he  would  have  noted  that : 

"  If  these  1,003  churches  and  their  auxili- 
ary buildings  were  placed  side  by  side,  they 
would  reach  in  one  unbroken  frontage  of 
long-meter  godliness  from  the  Battery  to 
Yonkers,  twenty  miles,  and  that  the  value  of 
the  church  property  amounts  to  $67,516,573. 
If  put  at  interest,  the  income  would  nearly 
equal  what  is  raised  annually  by  the  whole 
United  States  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
pagan  world.  In  other  words,  about  as 
much  money  has  been  raised  and  perma- 
nently invested  for  the  salvation  of  New 
York  as  Christian  America  thinks  is  enough 
to  appropriate  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  all  heathen  lands." 

The  first  time  I  visited  New  York's  slum 
district  I  was  astonished  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  missions.    The  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing 
says:  "There  Is  no  city  in  the  world,  except 
Ixradon,  where  more  is  being  done  to  point 
the  lost  to  the  Son  of  God  than  in  New! 
York."    As  for  the  other  parts  of  the  coun- ! 
try,  everybody  has  seen  the  statement  that  | 
St.  Louis  has  1  church  for  2,800  of  insula- 


tion ;  Chicago,  1  for  2,081 ;  Boston,  1  for  1,600 ; 
and  Minneapolis,  1  for  1,054. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  is  1 
church  for  every  387  people,  1  Protestant 
minister  for  800, 1  Christian  worker  for  48, 
and  1  communicant  for  5.  Talk  about  the 
needs  of  the  United  States!  In  a  typical 
Eastern  town  of  8,000  people  there  are  3  Pres- 
byterian, 3  United  Presbyterian,  3  Metho- 
dist, 2  Episcopalian,  and  1  Christian  church, 
though  every  time  I  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  brethren  of  that  denomination  to  use 
the  appellation  "Christian  "  I  am  reminded 
of  the  small  boy  who  was  asked  by  a  pomp- 
ous "  elder,"  who  had  just  arrived : 

"Say,  bub,  are  there  any  Christian 
churches  in  this  town  ?  " 

"Yeth,  thir,"  promptly  lisped  the  young- 
ster, "there  are  five  Christian  thurches  in 
this  town  and  one  Campbellite." 

As  for  England  and  Ireland,  we  are  told 
that  last  year  their  charitable  income  ap- 
proximated £30,000,000,  and  that  of  the  im- 
mense sum  only  £1,400,000  was  spent  on 
missions  to  the  heathen.  In  other  words, 
whilo  every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  home 
could  claim  15  shillings  as  their  share  of 
charitable  gifts,  every  year  1,000,000  heathen 
have  to  divide  20  shillings  among  them. 

But  how  is  it  abroad?  In  Africa  there  is 
only  1  ordained  missionary  for  250,000  people ; 
in  Siam,  1  for  300,000 ;  in  India,  1  for  300,000 ; 
and  in  China,  1  for  700,000.  When  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell returned  from  China  he  said  of  a  journey 
of  only  twenty-four  hours,  from  Hangchow 
to  Shanghai : 

"  I  was  absolutely  awestruck  and  dumb  as 
I  steamed  post  city  after  city,  great  and 
populous,  one  of  which  was  a  walled  city  of 
300,000  souls,  without  one  missionary  of  any 
Christian  denomination  whatever,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  native  Christian  helper  or 
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teaeherofnny  kind  Thai  :-i!ont  moonlight 
night,  as  I  passed  unnoticed  by  those  long, 
dark  battlements,  shutting  in  ttkfllr  pagan 
nultltadoa,  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  "f 
my  life;  and  the  hours  of  daylight,  when 
other  cities  still  larger  than  many  of  our 
American  capitals  were  continually  coming 
into  view,  and  the  teeming  populations  of 
the  canals  and  rivers  and  villages  and  Holds 
and  roads  were  before  my  eyes,  kept  adding 
to  the  burden  of  the  night" 

The  government  sends  the  majority  of  its 
soldiers  to  the  front,  but  for  every  mission- 
ary the  Church  sends  to  the  trout  she  keeps 
76  at  the  rear.  We  spend  annually  for  Chris- 
tian work  at  home  CI. 33  for  each  inhabitant, 
while  abroad  we  squnnder  one  third  of  a 
cent  for  each!  "It  is  true  there  are  heathen 
at  home.  But  how  long  will  it  take  1"  iftve 
them  all? 

"England  has  been  doing  home  mission 
work  for  fourteen  centuries.  And  yet  there 
remain  in  London  alone  100,000  registered 
criminals,  with  3,000,000  people  in  the  lapsed 
masses.  In  America  the  proportion  i-  not 
better.  How  long  will  it  be,  at  this  rate,  be- 
fi.iv  wi'i-iui  help  the  heathen  abroad?  Mean- 
while they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
9,000,000  '.wry  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  'lying  at  the  rate  of  85,000,000  a 
year.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,"  exclaims 
an  Omaha  pastor, "  shall  wo  talk  of  doing 
less  for  the  heathen  abroad,  who  are  such 
by  neoMSlty,  in  order  that  we  may  do  more 
for  the  heathen  at  home,  who  are  largely 
such  by  eholoe?" 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  lessen  effort 
at  home.  Rather  would  I  m«  tfatrt  sfflorl  la- 
eifii-.'.i.  We  aie  not  doing  enough  for  our 
cities,  while  our  now  small  Western  churches 
are  the  main  guarantee  for  the  future  Chris- 
tian character  of  that  portion  of  our  land. 
Hut  1  am  -.peaking  now  of  general  condi- 
tions in  reply  to  the  objection  flmt  MieChn>- 
t iiJij  people  of  America  are  doing  more  for 
the  heathen  than  they  are  for  their  own 
and   my  thought   Is,  not  less  for 

home,  but  more  for  foreign.    "These  ought 

>e  bo  hiiiv  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 

tii  ■■■■■  Fori  Onflerw. 

Third  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions, 

THE  Conference  of  1000,  representing  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies  and  missions  of  the 
world,  -.ill  !-■  held  in  Now  York  April  21-M*y  1.  m 
Carnegie  Hull  und  oilier  halls  anil  fhurche*. 


To  enable  the  foreign  mission  workers  of  all  lands 
to  compare  notes  and  Improve  methods  In  every 
branch  of  the  work.  To  promote  natty,  harnion? , 
mid  cooperation  between  missionary  org»nl  Eat  ions. 
To  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  Christian  world  In 
foreign  missions. 

SOM*    OF    THK    MISSIONARY    DEJ.EilATES. 

/.■j./.'.r — Bishop  Thulium,  Ron.  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
K,  r.  B.  nullum,  E,  W.  Parker,  .1.  K.  ctongli.  J.  I 
Abbott,  W.  II,  Findlay,  K.  8.  Macdoiiuld,  Maaiteo 
FUlOpa,  H.  C  E.  de  St.  Dalmas,  L.  B.  Wolf,  Kev. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L,  Porter,  Rev.  L  li.  s.n.ider,  M.D.. 

Frank  Allen,  M.D..  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  Miss 
Anstlcc  Abbott.  OMiw— Revs.  William  A-! 
R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D.,  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  Uenry  Blodgett, 
C.  F.  Knpfcr,  II.  H.  Lowry,  T.  W.  Pearce,  O.  B. 
Smyth,  llu. Ki.:i  Taylor,  Dwlgbt  Goddard,  W.  E. 
BootMU,  It.  I..  Mackenzie,  Ella  F.  Swlnney,  M.D. 
Jap— —Her.  M.  L.  Gordon,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Revs.  Al- 
bnrtas  Pielers,  C.  F.  Retd,  -I.  O.  Spencer,  Theodore 
MeNalr,  Ber.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn. Korea— Rev.  W.  M.  Batrd,  C.  C.  Vinton, 
M.D..O.  R.  Aviaon,  M.I).  Slam— Rev.  Chalmers  Mar- 
tin. Ajri-i— Bishop  HurUell,  Revs.  Daniel  Rapalye, 
George  Cameron,  .Tames  Stewart,  Robert  Laws,  S.  P. 
Verner,  Henry  Richard*.  Kjui'l— Rev.  ,T.  R.  Alexan- 
der, Revs.  John  Glffln,  J.  P.  White,  ZWftey— Ren 
II.  O.  Dwight,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  0.  W.  Wood,  Edward 
Riggs,  C.  C.  Tracer,  and  Miss  Conine  Suattnok. 
Syria,  JUn/inr— Revs.  T.  B.  llussey,  I»  W.  Tttt- 
rance,  Wm.  Jessup.  Jfcriw*—  Revs,  F.  S.  Burton. 
J.  D.  Baton,  John W.  Ballet,  II.  W.  Brown,  A.  T. 
Gray  bill,  Misses  Janet  II.  Brown  und  Mary  de  V. 
I.»yd.  *aifl  -Rci  a,  W,  U.  Bagojr,  II.  .T.  McCall,  8. 
W,  Chamberlain.  DanUt  KM  fccHtt— Bev.  J.Price. 
>■■  ■.■..i.i,.  Paton,JosepaKlna>, F.lf.  Prise, 
ROT.  and  Mr*.  E.  M.  Pease,  M.D. 

From  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  British  col- 
onies B  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
mu.l  in-live  mission  workers  have  announce  I  i ' 
lention  to  attend  the  Conference.  Twenty-nine  Brit- 
ish societies  have  already  appointed  delegates.  Tills 
does  not  include  any  colonial  societies. 

Germany  sends  Urs.  A.  Sehreiber  and  A.  Men-o- 
aky, representing  the  German  foreign  missionary 
bodies;  Rev.  P.  Kranz  from  China  and  Rev.  Emil 
Silvern  fr.'iii  Africa.  SwH»'ii  sends  -Johannes  Rln- 
raan  froni  China ;  Norway,  Rev.  L.  Onhle ;  and  Fin- 
land, Messrs.  Antll  Makiuen  and  Maul  Start  nun. 
Every  null  brings  notice  nl  ap|>olntm 
gntes, 

BtlWUH  or  Program. 

Authority  and  Purpose  of  Foreign  Missions.    '. 
sionary  Review  of  the  Century,    Administrative  P 
leiriB.    Boards  and  Societies.    Wider  Relations, 
sions  and  Governments.    Unity,  Cooperation,  1 

■■:    Fields.    Self-support  by  Mission  C 
Non-Christian  Religions.    Apologetic  Problems, 
latfon  of  Missions  to  Social  Progress  and  F 
Hi.    World.     Evangelistic   Work.     Native  i 
Native  Church  and  Moral  Questions. 
Elementary,  Normal,  and  Higher  Schools,  Indus 


The  Cry  of  Fullest  Asia. 
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Agricultural,  Economic,  Medical,  etc.     Education    it  is  possible  that  the  omnibus  plan  is  the  best  one. 


of  Women.  Philanthropic  and  Medical  Work.  Hos- 
pitals and  Dispensaries.  Literary  Work.  Vernacular 
Literature.  Mission  Presses.  Bible  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Missions  and  Home  Churches.  Mission- 
ary Literature.  Young  People's  Societies.  Surveys 
of  Fields  by  Countries.  Statistics.  The  Present  Sit- 
uation. Outlook  and  Demands  for  the  Coming  Cen- 
tury. 

Estimate  of  Expenses. 

Hospitality,  $12,000,  including  entertainment  of 
foreign  delegates.  Halls,  meetings,  music,  etc., 
#0,000.  Publications,  $  12,500,  including  programs, 
stenographers'  reports  of  meetings  and  addresses, 
and  10,000  two-volume  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.  Exhibit,  $5,000.  General  expenses, 
£10,000,  Including  salaries,  traveling,  printing  and 
stationary,  stenography  and  typewriting,  postage, 
office  rents,  etc.  Contingent  expenses,  $5,000.  To- 
tal, $50,500.  It  is  estimated  that  $13,000  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  sale  of  reports,  leaving  a  net  ex- 
pense of  $37,500 ;  but,  as  this  return  is  not  certuin,  it 
is  deemed  wise  to  provide  not  less  than  $40.(NN).  Con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  George  Foster  Pea  body, 
treasurer,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 


The  dry  of  Fullest 

"Awake,"  saith  Christ  to  Christians, 

"  In  me  and  for  me  live  ; 
To  Asia's  thronging  millions 

My  sevenfold  blessing  give."    Awake  ! 

"  Awake,  and  come  and  help  us," 

Those  "  holy  fields"  cry  out ; 
••  Awake,  and  look  and  listen," 

Those  "  border  waste  lands  "  shout.    Awake  ! 

"  Awake,  we  are  your  kinsmen," 

The  sons  of  India  say : 
**  Awake,  nor  leave  us  shaping  " 

Cry  Dyak  and  Malay.    Awake  ! 

"  Awake"— the  voire  is  China's— 
•"  Come  through  our  owning  door ; " 

"  Awake,"  Korea  echoes, 
A  hermit  land  no  more.    Awake ! 

41  Awake  to  our  awakening," 

The  isles  of  Nippon  sing ; 
'Tis  Asia's  sevenfold  summons, 

"  Awake,  make  Jesus  king."    Awake  I 

O  Saviour  King,  forgive  us, 

We  are  but  half  awake : 
Forgive  and  rouse  and  1111  us, 

Thy  sevenfold  gift  to  take.    Amen. 

— .1.  /.'.  Jfitm/t/trti/x. 


Taking  the  Collections. 

TAKIXG  collections  is  one  of  the  tine  arts.  It  is  a 
risky  business  to  fix  on  a  certain  date  for  a 
given  collection,  and  then  take  it  regardless  of  wind 
or  weather.  Much  is  said  in  adverse  criticism  of  the 
omnibus  method  by  which  all  the  appointed  collec- 
tions are  taken  on  a  certain  Sunday  previously 
fixed  by  custom,  pastor,  or  officials.  It  should  be 
said  that  since  the  object  is  to  secure  a  liberal 
amount  for  each  cause  presented,  the  best  way  is 
that  which  gets  the  most  money.    In  some  churches  : 


If  that  be  so,  then  employ  it  by  all  means ;  but  if 
not,  then  be  rid  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Usually  people  do  best  when  they  are  intelligent  in 
regard  to  the  causes  for  which  they  are  asked  to 
contribute.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  average 
hearer  intelligent  by  simply  stating  that  "the  collec- 
tion will  now  be  taken." 

Xearly  every  cause  to  which  our  people  are  asked 
to  coutrlbutc  is  well  worth  a  carefully  prepared  ser- 
mon. This  certainly  is  true  of  the  Preachers'  Aid, 
the  Frcedmen's  Aid,  the  Church  Extension,  the 
Missionary,  and  the  Bible  Societies.  Five  of  the 
best  and  most  carefully  prepared  sermons  that  a 
preucher  can  produce  ought  to  be  given  each  yeur 
in  behalf  of  these  important  interests :  and  cer- 
tainly the  education  sermon  must  not  be  omitted. 
Discourses  on  each  of  those  causes  might  be  given 
that  would  be  of  great  Interest  and  protit  to  all  who 
might  hear  them,  and  the  result  would  certainly 
be  a  systematic  giving  and  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  contributed.  It  is  very  natural  for 
people  to  wish  to  know  what  has  l>ceii  done  with  the 
money  they  have  already  given,  and  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  with  the  money  that  is  solicited* 
The  sermons  suggested  will  supply  the  information. 

In  one  respect  some  of  our  pastors  very  griev- 
ously err  in  the  matter  of  taking  the  regular  collec- 
tions. They  are  utterly  without  method  or  system. 
The  whole  business  is  done  in  a  careless,  haphazard 
way.  They  are  perfectly  sun.'  to  put  off  till  next 
month  what  ought  to  be  done  this  month,  and  put 
off  to  the  end  of  the  year  what  ought  to  be  done  long 
before  the  last  quarter,  when  everything  is  badly 
congested  in  the  affairs  of  all  proerastinators.  Cer- 
tainly sjHM-ial  pains  ought  to  lie  taken  with  the 
major  collections;  they  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
way,  and  by  all  means  they  ought  to  have  the  most 
favorable  time  assigned  to  them. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  custom  to  make  apportion- 
nieiits  to  the  several  churches  of  the  amounts  they 
are  cxi>cctcd  to  contribute  to  the  various  benevo- 
lences. This  apportionment,  as  a  rule,  is  fairly 
equitable.  There  may  be  some  exceptional  ease* 
where  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expeet  the  full 
apportionment,  but  such  caws  are  very  rare  indeed. 
It  ought  to  Ik*  the  purpose  and  ambition  of  every 
preacher  to  raise  the  entire  amount  apportioned  to 
his  church  for  each  and  every  cause.  This  can 
be  dime  almost  alwa\s  if  the  pastor  will  preach 
the  sermons  suggested,  ami  if  he  will  see  that  the 
collections  are  taken  in  due  time  and  not  crowded 
in  at  the  last  of  the  year.  We  hc.»jM-uk  lor  all  our 
causes  the  most  careful  consideration  and  the  most 
generous  giving. — Zi'm's  //»r#i/#/. 


A  rF.STrilY  ago  but  few  believed  : 

And  only  seven  jkt  cent  the  Church  received  ; 
Hut  now  the  increase  of  the  Church  is  more — 
And  seven  per  eriit  has  grown  to  twenty-tour. 
This  increase,  if  continued,  soon  will  bring 
A  world  redeemed — one  jM'ople  and  one  King. 
The  Churches  working  freely  (iod  has  blessed — 
And  sent  a  fatal  gangrene  on  the  rest. 

—  HI  M.  Buhm. 
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Taking  th<.   Missionary  t  'ollecHon . 


Taking  tbe  Missionary  Collection. 

REV.  HENRY  .1.  JOH>"STOX,  Pastor  of  Summer- 
Bald  Mh.tii(.<ii.*t  E  pi  si.'  o  1 1  ill  Church,  Ibrlnns' 
Harbor,  X.  Y.,  furnishes  the  following  as  tbe  plan 
adopted  by  It  I  id  [or  taking  a  special  missionary  offer- 
ing In  addlttou  lo  the  rBgohu  oSertn 

"  Last  fttit,  after  an  excellent  and  appropriate 
sermon  bj-  Dr.  W.  P.  Ferguson,  of  Ilacketlstown,  ST. 
.1.,  tin-  offering  inimMd  to  |1T.    TbJ>  year,  by 

tbe  adoption   of   tl»-    plan  ihit Itue'l   lij-ihi'  cnrJs  n> 

given  below  tin  offerings  boa  Sunday  school  ud 
Chureh  netted  £1(10  : 


■Roll  Call  an6  flMasionariJ 


s 


ERVICE  of  the 
UNDAY  SCHOOL  of 
UMMERFIELD  M.  E.  CHURCH. 
UNDAY.   February   1  Ith.   1900.  al  9  A.  M. 
taasmaay  Hasan*,  N.  V. 


Mi  Hi  unary  Think  Oft 


.,       ■■■■■.       ■ 
.)  IW   e.ery   vtir  Irf  inemberslii]>,  a>   U>™ 


ana  how  to  interest  the  Whole  church  tn  the  monthly 

ri.  00  pastor  anil  committee  put  their  ln-nd.s 
together  with  the  following  result.  One  BtUadaMj 
morning  a  ii.. in--  Oka  this  n  as  read  from  flu-  pulpit  : 
This  congregation  Is  invited  to  join  aa  Fmh  mnr 
trip  around  the  world.  Special  trains  and  steamers 
have  been  provided  for  our  exclusive  use.     Expen- 

t II  be  light.   Kodaks  and  bicycles  ran  be  taken. 
The  excursion  will  leave  the  chapel  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 21, 1KM,  7  p.  M.,  sharp.    Be  sure  to  get  on  board 
hen  the  bell  rings.'' 

Naturally  Ihere  was  considerable  Wondering,  what 
tin'  notice  meant ;  ami  as  a conseqneiii 
bell  rang"  on  Thursday  night,  ISOcame  lo  And 
Instead  of  tbe  usual  T5  prayer  maetll 
ashen  were  at  tin-  door  with  little  American 
pinned  on  their  routs  and  mimeograph  programs 
their  hands.    Each  program  had  a  flap  thrust  tin 
one  side.  The  ushers  seated  the  people  in 
transformed   with   festooned    limiting    and    dra| 
flags,     t  kit  tin-  platform  hung  the  historic  flag  that 
Faragul  flew  on  the  BmrffanL     A  beautiful  crayon 

re  was  on  the  blackboard  behind  the  speaker's 
desk.  By  (Ills  time  the  astonished  andleoce  fere 
ready  to  look  in  the  program,  which  read 
thing  as  follows: 


or  thim  Sunday  Sen 


ROLL    CALL 

MISSIONARY    SERVICE 

Summerflclb  fl>.  fi.  Cburcb, 

MARINERS'  HARBOK.  N.  V., 
SUNDAY,  FKBBVAnr   I  tTIt,  1»00, 

AT    10:33  A.  «. 


li'^'lhit'i 


"  These  cards,  after  being  signed  and  returned,  we 
have  fastened  to  two  large  cards  which  have  been 
framed  and  hung  In  tbe  Sunday  school  room.  This 
may  be  suggestive  to  other  Sunday  schools." 


How  One  Missionary  Society  Studied  Missions, 

THE  society  began  with  three  advantages :  a  liv< 
missionary  committee,  a  pastor  with  a  mission 
ary  library,  and  a  church  that  could  not  be  easily 
Btnrll.il.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  twofold- 
how  to  set  the  Ktidi.M Hirers  to  studying  missions 


First  Night.- Prom  Michigan  lo  California. 

Prayer  by  tlie  Faster. 
Singing.— " Faith  ejiethflM  rlotory." 

Topic.— Home  Minimi-    aiming    Michigan   Pines    1 


Topic.— What Hiiist  i-  lining  111  t'tilingo. 
Singing. -"Throw  nut  the  life  Bob." 

I'iijiIi:.    sii:l|i  sliuls  fr 11  cm    Window  hetwrenC 

cago  and  the  Coast. 
Topic.— How   a    Home    Missionary   Saved  Uic  tire 

Northwest. 
Singing.— "  Aiuerlea." 
Benediction. 

No  11-:  !    This  eiourftton  itope  ;ii  the  False*  He 
San  Francisco,  until  tbe  steamer  sails  bar  BaanlL 

The  four  topics  on  the  jirogram  were  treated  In 
five-minute  talks  or  papers  by  Endeavorcrs.  Bead- 
ing from  missionary  magazines,  books,  or  news- 
papers was  strictly  barred.  What  was  presented 
must  be  the  result  of  personal  study.  Consequently 
it  was  bright,  fresh,  and  now  and  then  startlingly 
naive.  Everybody  sung.  Everybody  enjoyed 
decorations.    Everybody  voted  the  first  night  ot 


Space  does  not  permit  speaking  of  all  the 
grama  in  detail.  This  only  need  be  said  ;  The 
slouary  committee  sought  to  make  the  titles  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  mingled  lighter  and 
descriptive  themes  with  solid  missionary  informa- 
tion. In  the  Hawaiian  program  one  topic  was  "A 
VTsU  to  Mil'  Great  Volcano;"  and  on  Japan  night 
all  were  Invited  to  take  "  A  Bicycle  Ride  on  the  To- 
kaido." 

At  certain  times  the  Juniors  told  the  story  of  tho 
children  of  the  lands  the  excursion  visited, 
times  the  stcreopticon  was  used.    Sometimes 
deavorers  apj>e«red  dressed  in  the  costumes 


i  the 


story  of  the 
sited.  8ome- 
imetlinea  V< 
tumet of  ["  ■■ 
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pies  studied.  Every  night  the  decorations  of  the 
room  were  different.  On  Japan  evening  a  great  um- 
brella twenty  feet  in  diameter  hang  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling,  while  fans  and  lanterns  were  displayed 
everywhere. 

For  two  years  this  missionary  excursion  was  in 
progress,  with  unflagging  interest  from  first  to  last. 
The  society  became  so  enthusiastic  that  it  engineered 
a  missionary  extension  lecture  course,  securing  such 
men  as  Dr.  Paton,  of  Polynesia ;  Dr.  McKean,  of 
Laos :  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  of  China ;  and  Rev.  Lewis 
Esselstyn,  of  Persia.     The  society  adopted  a  mis- 
sionary as  its  own,  thus  joining  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx  before  it  ever  was  organized.    Its  mission- 
ary offering  leaped  from  $25  to  $125  a  year.    A  mis- 
sionary reading  club  was  successfully  maintained 
one  winter.    And  the  effect  on  the  church  was  that 
Endeavor  night  was  the  most  largely  attended  mid- 
week meeting  of  the  month. 

"What  this  society  did  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desired,  provided  that  the  Are  of  enthusiasm  is 
lighted  and  kept  alive  by  prayer ;  provided  that  the 
pastor  or  some  other  leader  can  help  the  Endeav- 
orers  find  the  treasures  of  romance  and  achievement 
so  abundantly  hidden  away  in  missionary  literature, 
and  provided  that  the  missionary  committee  is  wise 
enough  to  develop  the  latent  energies  of  its  society. 
—  IF".  JT.  Spencer,  />./>.,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Teaching  about  Penanal  BeaponsMity. 

WHAT  does  personal  responsibility  involve? 
Evidently  it  is  responsibility  for  one's  own 
relation  to  God,  and  also  for  the  relations  of 
others  to  God,  so  far  as  it  is  within  one's  power 
to  influence  them.  We  often  shrink  from  ad- 
mitting responsibility,  especially  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. We  not  only  feel  that  our  own  obligations 
are  all  which  we  can  manage,  but  also  are  reluctant 
to  take  the  trouble  involved  in  concern  for  others. 
But,  whatever  our  state  of  mind,  responsibility  can- 
not be  escaped. 

We  are  in  this  world  and  we  have  personal  duties 
to  God  which  cannot  be  evaded.  No  thoughtful 
mind  can  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
have  them  than  it  would  be  not  to  have  them* 
Moreover,  we  are  surrounded  by  other  people.  We 
cannot  avoid  coming  into  more  or  less  close  rela- 
tions with  them  from  hour  to  hour.  We  could  not  be 
happy,  it  is  a  question  if  we  could  live,  but  for  this 
intercourse,  and  it  inevitably  clothes  us  with  a 
measure  of  control  over  their  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  subjects  us  to  their  influence.  We  cannot  avoid 
responsibility. 

It  follows  that  a  right-minded  man,  who  desires 
to  make  the  most  of  his  life  and  to  be  of  use  to  the 
world,  will  accept  his  responsibility,  both  for  him- 
self and  others,  and  try  to  meet  it  suitably.  This  is 
what  Christ  bids  him  do.  It  Involves  the  honest, 
reverent  consideration  of  the  claims  of  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man  upon  the  individual  soul.  And 
this  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour.  For  choice  in  this  matter  each  of  us  is  re- 
sponsible, and  the  only  true,  wise  choice  involves 


loyalty  to  God  through  Christ.  It  also  involves  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  other  people 
better  or  worse  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  not 
come  in  contact  with  us. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  do  them  good  or  harm  in 
some  degree.  We  are  responsible  for  the  silent  in- 
fluence of  our  mere  manner  of  life,  whether  we  dis- 
tinctly intend  to  impress  others  thereby  or  not.  We 
influence  in  a  measure  their  thoughts,  their  aspira- 
tions and  ambitions,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  plans 
for  life,  their  relations  to  the  present  and  to  the  long 
future.  And  if  the  fact  that  such  a  responsibility  for 
others  rests  upon  us  be  almost  overwhelming,  it  is 
lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  as  without 
our  aid  they  could  not.  is  not  only  possible  but  easy 
by  the  sympathetic  spirit,  the  kindly  word,  the  noble 
and  consecrated  example,  no  matter  how  modestly 
set  before  them.  Responsibility  is  indeed  serious  and 
weighty,  but  also  it  is  a  privilege,  and  it  may  be- 
come a  joy  and  a  blessing. —  The  CongregatUmalbt. 


Arizona  Mission. 

BY   REV.   S.   A.   THOMSON,    D.D.,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

OUR  work  was  never  in  as  good  a  condition  as  at 
present.  We  have  just  finished  a  substantial 
brick  parsonage  at  Globe,  without  any  indebtedness, 
making  our  property  there  both  valuable  and  desir- 
able. An  excellent  revival  has  just  closed  at  Saf- 
ford,  giving  to  our  Church  strength  and  prominence 
in  the  midst  of  a  Mormon  settlement. 

We  have  secured  and  paid  for  a  good  lot  in  the 
very  center  of  the  town  of  Bisbee.  The  lot  cost 
$1,000,  and  we  hope  before  the  year  closes  to  have  a 
suitable  church  erected  and  paid  for.  This  is  new 
work  opened  a  year  ago  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, but  our  success  is  assured. 

In  the  past  two  months  32  persons  have  united 
with  our  church  at  Flagstaff,  and  our  little  Sunday 
school  has  readied  100.  At  Prescott  improvements 
have  been  made  on  the  church  and  parsonage,  a 
choir  room  and  an  enlarged  choir  gallery  added  to 
the  former,  and  a  very  convenient  and  spacious 
kitchen  to  the  latter.  Quite  a  number  have  united 
with  the  Church  since  Conference,  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Society  is  intensified,  and  a  mission  established 
among  the  Chinese  is  vigorously  carried  on  in  which 
several  conversions  have  occurred.  The  church  at 
Phoenix  is  full  of  hope  and  courage  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  C.  V.  Cavan.  I  could  write  excellent 
things  about  every  charge  in  the  Mission.  We  enter 
the  new  year  with  bright  prospects. 

December  26,  1S99. 


Opportunity. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

— JuUhx  Ciewr. 


(16S) 
DECEASED   .METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   1IISSIONAE 


TLb  tidings  and  call  stirred  the  hearts  of  uianv, 
ail  three  of  the  students  In  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
ito  volunteered,  and  were  accepted  late  in  lais 
!  missionaries  Is  India.  They  were  James  Btusw, 
Joseph  R.  Downey,  and  James  W.  Watigh.  Three 
appointed  abont  Ihe  same  time:  James 
Thoburn,  of  Ohio  ;  Charles  W.  Judd,  of  New  York  ; 
and  Edwiu  W.  Farter,  of  Vermont  ;  and  all  all 
sailed  for  India  parly  in  1SDS1.  All  were  married 
except  Mr.  Thoburn,  and  their  wives  aooompariled 
them. 

Mr.  Baume  received  his  appoint  men  t  from  Bishop 
Janes,  December  7,  18B8,  to  join  the  lndb.    H 
(in  December  "ifi  n  farewell  meeting  was  he  I. ; 
Wabash   Avenue    Methodist    Kpi-  ■  i 

Chicago.     The   church   was    tilled    to    i's 
Grant  Goodrich,  Esq.,  presided.      ReT.  Dr.   KloVler 
offered  prayer.     Rrv,  I)r  Demp- 
ster, uf  Garrett  Biblical  bwri- 

tiite,  Hindi'  mi  i  1 1  ■  ■  ■  -  "n  !  -■ 
address.     "  It  was  a   i 
and  elevated  review  of   [!:.■  mis- 
sion Held  and 

missions,  both  in   general  ami 
Willi    inference  to    li"-    ■ 
field  to  which  Mr.  Baume  was 
singing    of 


Bev.  James  Baume,  D.D. 

JAMKS  I1AUME  was  born  October  O,  HM,  in 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  England.  His  parents, 
Samuel  and  Ruth  Baume.  were  Methodists  in  humble 
circumstances,  but  of  sturdy  Christian  character. 
His  fiiihi.  r  'lied  when  James  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  the  care  aud  train- 
ing of  eleven  children. 

James  hud  but  few  school  privileges,  but  he  was 
a  studeut  and  read  all  the  books  he  could  procure, 
and  early  stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
He  was  converted  ut  the  age  of  twenty  while  a  clerk 
In  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Cooper,  I  Weateju  local 
[ii-.-iiriii.-r.  li  Ml  MOD  Men  thai  be  bad  both  grace 
and  gifts,  qualifying  him  for  effective  Dtrattlan 
work,  and  be  was  given  a  local  prcachi 

In  1848  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  aud  iul  WO  was  reoetVed 
on  trial  In  the  Rock  River 
Conference  of  the  Mcihodi~t 
:  il  Church,  ordained  a 
deacon,  admitted  Into  lull  con- 
nection in  1852,  and  ordained 
an  elder  In  1S54.  Ills  first  ap- 
pointment was  junior  preacher 
at  St.  Charles,  and  he  ma  mb- 
-ii|in'nrly  appointed  to  A aeon, 
I  n  n  hi.  first  Church,  Rockford ; 
Clark  Street  i.'imrcii,  Chicago; 
andLockport.  While  at  Aurora 
hit  was  married  to  Marie  Antoi- 
netli-  Hawkins  in  l-^.'J.  Tfbo  Cot 

■■■!l     V  .'!-■-  -hill-.    I     lii-    ;.i "-. 

a  noble  woman,  a  devnted  wife 
and  mother,  a  consecrated  mis- 
sionary, 

Wlille  preacher  in  charge  of  Clark  Street  Church, 
Chicago,  now  known  as  First  Church,  he  arranged 
for  the  building  of  the  church  block,  which  wan 
reduced  to  ashes  in  the  great  fire  of  Oclober,  1871, 
but  was  soon  afterward  rebuilt,  and  which  baa  been 

of  great  value  to  Chicago   Methodism.     During  his  shire,   England,  where  he   held  :V.l  services  in  ol-ont 

pastorate  here  the  late  Dwigbt  I..   Mood;,  then  ■  four  weeks.     Writing  of  tiiiaj  ti be  Be] 

youngmau.wasconneitcd  iviili  ilie  eliiii.li,  and  Mr.  Ii.i.l  m.hic  ul    the  happiest   -ea.-uns  I  .-i.  r  ■■■..  ■ 

Moody  afterward  aoknowli  dged  the  great  benellt  he  the  work  of  Ihe  Lord.     His  nurd  was   win, 

derived   ban   tlie  advice,   gjmpathjr,  prayer*,  and  and  wo  trust  that  fruit  will  remain   to   Um 

aannons  of   Mr.  Baame  ami   ins  nrvloec   of  Uw  nfbumame." 
church,                                                                            I     Leaving  England  in  February,  after  l   ■■ 

fcteu  tlie  close-  i.t  Ins  pastorate  at  Clark  Street  be  four  months,  Mr.  Baume  reached  Madras  Jul 
.1.  i.THiiiiei]  to  pUffM  t  course  oj  stndj  In  Garrett !  1859,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  India  .ink  .': 

Biblical  Institute,  the  Meihodist  theological  school  in  the  Weatevan  '  bapel  at  Blacktown,  Kadi 

then  newly  established  at  Evanstou.  111.,  and  to  en-  arrived    at    Calcutta    July    1.".,       In    bis    join  n;. I    I,, 

able  him  ti.  do  tills  he  «as  given  a.  small  Charge  not  speaks  of   visiting    Dr.    Duff,  and   says:    "We  took 

far  from  Evanston.  leave  of  Dr.   Duff   profoundly   impressed   with   bis 

As  early  as  1S54  Mr.  Baume  felt  called  to  tlie  fi.r-  simple  greatness,  his  iilisnrbiiur  ill  vniii.n    lo 

eign  missionary  work,  but  the  way  did  nol  then  awm  tabllshment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  India, 

pen.      In  1868  Dr.  Wn,  Butler  wrote  fr.ua   India  which  no  one  man,  in  all  probability,  has  i  -  I 

aaying  that  the  terrible  eepoy  rebellion  was  over,  ated  M  effectively." 

that  India  was  opened  to  the   Qotpel  and    greatly        lie  left  Calcutta  July  27  for  Lucknow,  M  hi 

needed  Christian  workers,  and  called  for  helpers  in  arrived  August  (1.      Tin     Vnntial   Meeting,    ; 
establishing  the  newly  founded  Methodist  Mission.     |  over  by  Dr.  Butler,  was  held  In  Lucknow  Bepternbu 


lev     i i  mains"     Mr.    Baume 

addressed  the   meeting 

ind  apitro- 

priate,    at     times     awal 
■  li  emotion  among  I 

of  his  hearer-  who  bad   I 

Mr    iimime  left  Chicago  De- 
cember &,  1869,  iritl 
and   little  boy,  James    Simpson    [lb  i 
of  age,  now  a  judge  in  Illinois),  and   sath.il    from 
Boston  for  Liverp.x.l  r>»  ihe  st"  inner     r 
ber  29,  landing  in  Liverpool  January  ■.'. 

there  be  went  to  rtsii  hla  her  in  Halifax,  York- 
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5-9,  1850.  and  Mr.  Baume  was  appointed  pastor  of  1883,  largely  at  his  own  expense.  His  wife  followed 
the  English  congregation  in  Lucknow.  A  love  feast .  him  in  1884.  He  was  stationed  five  years  at  Nainl 
was  held  on  Sunday  after  the  close  of  the  Annual ,  Tal,  two  years  at  Poona,  and  two  years  at  Bowen 
Meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the  missionaries  I  Church,  Bombay. 

and  their  families,  a  few  British  soldiers,  the  native  i  lie  rejoiced  in  the  confidence  and  love  of  his 
helpers  and  their  families,  and  the  orphan  children.  •  brethren,  and  was  pleased  to  receive  the  following 
It  was  opened  by  Dr.  Butler,  and  after  the  passing  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
of  the  bread  and  water  and  several  had  spoken,  Mr.  which  met  in  Rockford,  111.,  September  '28  to  Octo- 
Banme  said  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  breth-   ber  3, 1887 : 

ren  who  had  spoken.  He  rejoiced  most  of  all,  how-  Whf.kf.as.  Our  beloved  brother.  James  Baume,  has 
ever,  that  he  had  part  in  that  which  was  the  burden  been  absent  from  our  country  for  three  years  past,  (lo- 
ot their  converse— the  salvation  of  God.  He  knew  lug  effective  work  in  northern  India: 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  he  first  received  a  Jlfcw/mf,  1.  That  we  rejoice  in  his  continued  devotion 
sense  of  pardon—when  God  kindled  a  light  in  his  to  tne  Krcat  fle,d  where  he  lias  sjwnt  so  many  years, 
soul  which  had  continued  to  shine  until  that  hour.  ami  wo  W|U  co"«uue  to  pray  for  him  and  his  devoted 
Ten  years  before  that  he  became  associated  with  the  ^ife  that  (;o<l  may  Pros,»er  their  labors  and  spare 
•-./-.  .  .A.  .    ..     „.    .        _   .        .  .  |  them  to  return  to  their  native  laud  in  his  good  time. 

Methodist  itinerancy  in  the  \\  estern  States  of  Amcr- '     2  We  W|U  welcome  fte|r  mm  iQ  our  mla  when. 

ica.    He  could  not  doubt  that  God  had  otKmed  his   ever  (;od  lnay  u>ad  them  this  way# 

way  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  minis-      3.  We  request  the  secretary  to  send  Brother  Baume 

try,  and  that  he  had  led  him  to  India,  as  since  his   a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

conversion,  sixteen  years  previously,  he  had  had  a  '  Signed. 


LKWisCrRTs, 
C\  G.  Thi'Ksdkll. 
<\  K.  Manhf.vii.lf., 
W.  A. SPKNrKK. 


quenchless  desire  to  preach  Jesus  to  the  heathen. 

In  his  journal  on  December  2,  1859,  Mr.  Baume 
wrote:  "Attended  this  day  the  first  Bible  meeting 
ever  held  in  Lucknow.  Not  two  years  since  the 
building  in  which  we  met  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Mo-  '  Dr.  Baume  gave  himself  with  intense  devotion  to 
hammedan  monarch.  That  dynasty  has  passed  his  work  in  India,  and  in  the  spring  of  181*2  was  suf- 
away  and  a  stronger  has  taken  its  place.  Hence-  fering  from  overwork.  During  the  intense  heat  of 
forth,  as  we  hope,  the  Bible  is  to  be  enthroned  in  ,  the  summer  of  lsfrj  in  Bombay  he  received  a  sun- 
the  councils  of  the  new  government.  The  Lord  stroke,  which  resulted  in  paralysis,  and  his  physician 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  presided  at  our  meeting,  being  i  ordered  him  to  immediately  leave  India.  After  u 
on  his  episcopal  tour  through  the  northern  portion  ,  trying  voyage,  and  with  the  constant  attendance 
of  his  diocese.  Bishop  Cotton  is  a  plain  man,  '  and  care  of  his  wife,  ho  reached  London,  where  he 
thoroughly  evangelical  and  useful  in  his  labors,  was  met  by  his  son,  Judge  Baume,  of  Illinois.  For 
His  visit  to  Lucknow  is  one  of  great  interest,  08  three  weeks  he  was  in  a  private  hospital  and  then 
British  soldiers  receiving  confirmation  yesterday,  resumed  his  journey,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  New 
It  is  our  great  joy  to  know  that  God  has  blessed  York,  and  thence  to  his  old  homo  at  Rockford,  111. 
our  labors  to  these  precious  souls."  Here  lie  partially  recovered,  was  able  to  walk  altout 

After  some  years  of  faithful  work  he  wus  assigned  and  attend  some  of  the  church  services,  yet  contin- 
to  Xaini  Tal.  In  both  Lucknow  ami  Xaini  Tal  he  ued  weak  in  body,  but  was  strong  in  mind  and 
was  successful  in  building  up  large,  self-supporting  cheerful  in  spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  and  care 
congregations  of  English  aud  Eurasian  oflicials,  of  loved  ones  and  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  others.  He  also  studied  many  friends,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  minister 
and  became  proficient  in  the  native  language,  trans-  to  his  comfort,  and  {assessing  great  peace  with 
lating  some  of  our  Methodist  hymns  into  llin-  God  and  perfect  trust,  in  Christ. 
dustani.  He  was  always  in  sympathy  with  and  Months  passed  and  his  friends  were  hoping  for 
ready  to  help  the  native  brethren  in  their  work.  his  complete  recovery  and  a  few  more  years  of  use- 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Baumo  made  it  necessary  for  fulness,  but  suddenly  the  sum  mo  us  came.  Alwmt 
him  to  return  to  America  in  the  full  of  lWW;  re-  midnight  of  June  is,  1*97,  he  spoke  of  mhiic  diffl- 
entering  the  work  in  the  Rock  River  Conference,  he  culty  of  breathing,  slightly  raised  his  hand,  and  the 
was  pastor  of  First  Church,  Rockford,  111.,  from  lSOn"    wheels  of  life  >tood  still. 

to  I860.  Mrs.  Baume  survived  their  return  but  a  few1  Kev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  D.D.,  a  fellow-missionary  in 
months  and  died  in  Rockford  February  14,  isivr.  India  for  many  years,  wrote  of  him :  ••  Dr.  Baume 
On  May  15,  18fi0,  Dr.  Baume  married  Elizabeth  was  a  man  of  noble  presence.  Nature  had  richly 
Rodd,  of  Rockford,  111,  ne  filled  successively  pas-  endowed  him,  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Tall 
torates  of  First  Church,  Evunston  :  Ottawa,  Galena,  and  symmetrical,  he  stood  a  monarch  in  the  pulpit. 
Princeton,  and  Fourth  Street,  Sterling.  The  early  part  of  his  sermons  was  expository  ami 

He  had  been  wishing  for  some  years  to  return  to  very  suggestive.  Wanning  with  his  theme,  his 
India,  and  the  Mission  there  greatly  desired  his  countenance  would  light  up  with  a  glow  that  more 
services.  A  supply  was  needed  for  the  self-support-  ,  than  suggested  the  spiritual  world — his  voice  in  its 
ing  church  at  Naini  Tal,  where  he  had  previously  modulated,  well-rounded  fullness  adding  to  the 
been  pastor,  and  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Bishop  impressiveness  of  the  speaker  and  the  theme.  As  a 
Harris  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  Corresponding  Secretary  CSospel  minister  he  had  few  equals ;  as  a  prearhcr  of 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  he  again  went  to  India  in    the  word  he  ranked  with  the  highest.    As  an  extern- 


Jiev.  Frank  Ambrose  Goodwin. 


jinn:  speaker  tit-  liad  a  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage, well  befltiing  tin:  strong  jini  elevated  thought. 
He    was    a   hopeful    missionary    and    a    stalwart 


Bev.  Frank  Ambrose  Goodwin. 

FLNK  A.  GOODWIN  was  bom 
Me..  September  13,  1*17. 
yeare  old  bis  father  died,  and  tli 
ere  to  support  herself  and  berll 
I. <ii.'  ■  alldien,  Vr.iTik  noatred 
common  school  education,  and 

111'-     .,_■      ■  ■!     >■:■.!.■  :i     ■    I     i-'.'l     if 

drummer  boy,  am!  when  the  oft 
war  closed,  two  years  later,  he  t 
turned  playing  the  cornet. 

Soon  lifter  his  return,  win 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  eo 
raited  in  ■  Methodist  church 
Portland,  Me.  He  felt  .jailed 
active  Christian  work,  and  souk 
by  reading  and  ttudy  i"  obtain 
belter  preparation.  In  1*71 
was  Boiling  portraits  of  John  ai 
Charles  Wesley  and  Mr.  Flrtrln 
and  1u  Pittsburg,  Ph.,  the  bun 
lug  winter  met  the  lady  who  afti 
ward  became  his  wife.  In  U 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Youi 
llen"s  Christian  Association  in  llavcrl  n  .  M  i--..  .,:  ■ 
tbcneit  year  became  secretarj  Of  On  Youtii;  Mrn'. 
Christian  Association  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Baton  the  year  closed  he  had  acquired  sumcleut 
money  and  education  to  enable  him  to  enter  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Madtaon,  N.  J.  Here  he 
■was  known  not  only  as  a  Christian  worker,  hut  an 
excellent  singer,  and  his  services  were  In  demand 
not  only  in  Madison,  but  elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1ST4  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  (now 
Bishop  Vincent),  knowing  his  musical  ability,  en- 
gaged him  to  play  the  cornet,  with  Philip  Phillips 
as  organist,  at  the  first  Sunday  School  Assembly  at 
Chautauqua. 

This  proved  an  important  meeting  to  hltn.  His 
friend  ami  fellow-student  at  Drew  Seminary,  John 
E.  Robiusou,  now  editor  of  the  BuSo*  R  Knot,  at 
<  uli-iitiii,  I  ml  in,  hIio  praa  also  a  singer,  accompanied 
him  to  Chaatanqn*. 

While  there  tin  i  mo  n.h-.l  m.  eiithnsbwQi!  llllllllilll 
and  In  response  to  a  call  from  William 
Tnylor  to  enter  the  self-supporting  English  work  in 
South  India,  Frank  Goodwin  and  John  E.  Robluson 
offered  themselves  and  were  accepted,  and  sailed  for 
India  October  30, 187*. 

Bottom  leaving  for  India  Mr.  Goodwin  was  mar- 
ried to  Mis*  Elisabeth  Bunion.  The  ceremony  took 
place  October  18, 1874,  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Mrs.  Good- 
win did  not  sail  with  Mm,  but  followed  aim  to  Iti.lin 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Goodwin  arrived  in  Bombay,  India,  December 
l'i.  un,  and  was  appointed  to  Kurachi,  about  Ave 
hundred  miles  north  of  Bombay.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years,  during  which  a  church  building  and 


parsonage  were  erected-  He  was  then  appointed  W 
the  Eugllsh  church  in  Calcutta,  as  assistant  to  lit. 
J.  M.Thoburn  Inow  Bishop  Thoburn],  arriving  there 
in  December,  1876. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Oakes  had  been  appoint! 
men's  Mission  in  Calcutta,  but  his  health  failing,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  1877, 
was  appointed  as  his  successor.  It  was  a  work  for 
which  he  wan  specially  qualified.  Hi*  genial  dis- 
position, musical  abilities,  and  love  for  souls  gave 
hi  in  access  to  many  beam,  and 
be  was  eminently  successful.  Be 
exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  and  after  (our  years  of 
untiring  labor  he  broke  down  en- 
tirely, and  it  was  necessary  he 
should  leave  the  country. 

Ou  February  18,  1681,  hie  weak 
and  wasted  form  was  carried  on 
board  a  ship  at  Calcutta,  and  with 
his  family  be  sailed  for  America, 
leaving  a  sorrowful  group  of 
friends  who  feared  he  would  not 
survive  the  voyage.  Ho  was 
spared  to  reach  his  mother's  home, 
on  a  farm  near  Blddeford.  Mr. 
where  be  lingered  until  Ausm-t 
16,  1881,  when  he  was  called  by 
the  Master  and  slept  in  Jesus. 
The  Gospel  he  had  preached  gave 
'     ii  iilioili<nl  support  In  bis  last  hours. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  South  India  Con- 
ference the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memoirs  said 
of  him:  "Our  toil-worn  brother  rests  at  last,  and 
truly  his  works  do  follow  him.  Few  ministers  of  his. 
age  leave  behind  them  so  much  tangible  work  ae- 
compllshed  as  did  he.  He  was  never  Idle,  and  no 
oue  ever  saw  him  working  Id  a  perfunctory  manner. 
Work  with  him  was  another  name  for  earnest  nes?.. 
What  he  did  he  did  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord.  If  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  alloding  to  what  he  himself 
considered  an  error  after  he  had  been  stricken  down, 
his  greatest  mistake  consisted  in  working  too  Incon- 
siderately. The  love  of  burd  work  becomes  almost 
a  passion  with  some  men,  and  many  a  Christian 
laborer  forgets  that  his  Master  would  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice.  Our  dear  brother  felt  this  after  hr 
was  prostrated;  regretted  that  he  bad  not  more  clearly 
regarded  his  health  as  a  sacred  trust  from  God.  But 
no  oue  can  speak  of  this  error  with  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  censure  implied  in  it.  It  our  brother  wore 
himself  out  prematurely  by  unremitting  toll,  we  may- 
well  apply  to  him  the  words  of  agreat  religions  leader: 
'It  Is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  oot.'  Ko  spt-'.'k 
of  rust  was  ever  permitted  to  gather  on  his  blade/' 
He  left  a  widow,  who  resides  at  ill  Itenwick  A  Ye- 
nue,  Syracuse,  Ji.  Y.;  a  daughter  Joanna,  less  tl 
Ova  years  old,  who  died  March  1,  IWIt;  and  a  son 
Clinton,  who  Is  a  student  in  Syracuse  University. 


"  HascKronTH,''  when  earth's  short  U 
When  victor)"  by  his  grace  Is  won, 
A  crown  of  righteousness  for  mc, 
The  Lord  himself  mine  eyes  shall  see. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 


Oar  Love  to  Others. 

"  Love  Is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."-Rom.  13. 10. 

1.  (tod's  love  for  man  embraces  all  men.  He 
knows  every  man  even  to  his  innermost  thought. 
lie  has  a  definite  plan  for  every  man's  life,  and  a 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  individual. 
His  great  plan  for  each  man  is  that  he  "  might  be 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature." 

'2.  If  we  are  partakers  of  his  nature,  we  shall  have 
the  same  desires  and  the  same  interests  that  he  has. 
We  shall  then  have  an  interest  in  all  the  people  of 
earth,  a  love  for  them,  and  a  desire  for  their  salva- 
tion. None  of  these  qualities  can  ever  be  so  exten- 
sive or  intense  in  us  as  the  same  qualities  are  in  our 
Lord,  but  they  must  be  none  the  less  real. 

Our  knowledge  of  all  the  people  of  earth  can  never 
be  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Lord,  but  surely  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  their  conditions  and  needs  we 
can  never  have  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  with- 
out that  interest,  coupled  with  intense  love,  we  can 
never  have  a  part  in  their  salvatiou. 

A  family  moves  into  the  house  next  to  us.  We 
have  never  heard  of  them  before,  hence  we  never 
had  any  interest  in  them  as  a  family  or  as  individ- 
uals; but  now  we  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  them.  We  learn  their  habits  and  traits  of  char- 
acter. We  are  interested  in  the  most  minute  details 
of  their  daily  life.  So  we  are  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  a  distant  land  of  which  we 
have  never  heard,  and  our  interest  in  them  can  never 
be  aroused  until  we  become  acquainted  with  their 
conditions  and  needs. 

3.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  be  like  the  divine,  we  must 
increase  as  far  as  possible  our  knowledge  of  all  men. 
This  knowledge,  which  will  serve  to  stir  our  love  for 
all  and  lead  to  our  interest  in  their  salvation,  may 
be  gained  in  several  ways:  (1)  In  order  to  gain  it 
we  shall  need  to  study  their  conditions,  either  by 
personal  visits  or  by  attention  to  what  others  may 
say  about  it.  (2)  We  shall  need  to  study  their  con- 
dition from  the  standpoint  of  God's  revealed  word 
that  we  may  comprehend  their  awful  condition 
without  salvation.  (3)  We  must  earnestly  pray 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  help  us  to  understand 
their  real  needs  as  no  human  study  can  ever  reveal 
it  to  us. 

4.  The  most  complete  knowledge  of  their  condi- 
tions will  not  produce  interest  in  and  labor  for  all 
men  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  a  divinely  inspired 
love,  neither  can  we  bo  partakers  of  the  divine  nature 
and  not  have  that  Interest  and  love.  We  can  never 
be  so  broad-minded  as  the  Lord,  hence  our  interest 
in  all  hts  creatures  can  never  be  so  extensive  as  his. 
But  the  person  with  the  divine  nature  will  make  his 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  all  as  ex- 
tensive as  human  possibilities  will  allow.  The  prin- 
ciple of  love  planted  in  us  will  prompt  us  to  the  most 
intense  interest  and  self-sacrificing  labor  for  all  the 
peoples  of  earth. 

5.  It  is  because  the  majority  of  Christians  think 
the  Church  an  Institution  for  self-improvement  and 


self-salvation  only  that  so  little  love  is  shown  for 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  so  little  effort  is  put  forth 
that  all  men  may  be  saved.  When  the  Church  shall 
be  filled  with  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  divine 
principle  of  love  the  question  of  men  and  money  for 
:  God's  cause  will  t>e  solved  and  the  cause  will  move 
on  to  victory. — J.  11.  Jtoicen,  in  Wctleyan  Methodist. 


Sermon  Outline  on  the  Seoret  of  a  Missionary's 

Life, 

"  For  the  love  of  Christ  const ralneth  us."— 2  Cor.  5. 14. 

I.  Introduction. — On  the  secret  of  the  success 
and  the  motives  of  great  and  notable  men.  Such 
secrets  and  motives  always  interesting,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  popular  search. 

II.  Mainspring  of  Paul's  Life.— His  enemies 
said  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere  that  he  was  a  bad 
man,  with  the  worst  of  motives  in  all  the  seeming 
good  he  did.  lie  explained  his  course  by  replying 
as  in  the  text,  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
(moves)  us." 

III.  The  Largeness  of  the  Motive.—  The  love 
of  Christ  expressly  and  by  implication  together 
means :  (a)  Christ's  love  to  Paul  and  his  coworkers 
and  the  world,  (b)  The  love  of  Paul  and  his  co- 
workers for  Christ,  (c)  The  love  of  Paul  and  his 
coworkers  for  men— all  men.  Well  might  such  a  mo- 
tive inspire  him  to  suffer,  sorrow,  toil,  wait,  and  die. 
But  notice— 

IV.  The  Power  with  "Which  It  Moved  Him.— 
The  word  rendered  "constrain"  means:  («)  To 
hold  fast,  shut  up  close ;  (b)to  press  upon  and  so  to 
confine  as  a  besieged  city  ;  (e)  to  hem  in  and  press 
upon— to  throng  and  so  to  urge  forward  as  a  great 
crowd  sometimes  catches  hold  and  bears  one  on 
through  the  street;  (rf)  to  have  the  custody  of,  to 
possess,  and  therefore  to  control.  Paul's  life  justi- 
fies his  word  in  its  fullest  meaning. 

V.  This  Motive  Has  Made  Many  Other  Great 
Missionaries — for  example,  other  apostles,  Carey, 
Judson,  Livingstone,  Moffatt,  Morrison,  Zinzendorf, 
etc.  So  surely  as  we  had  such  motives  it  would 
make  missionaries  faithful  and  effective  of  us.  The 
lack  of  it  appears  in  the  unworthy,  or  inferior,  mo- 
tives by  which  we  are  swayed ;  for  example,  love  of 
wealth,  culture,  honor,  and  fine  churches,  pride  of 
organization — in  a  word,  in  our  selfishness. 

Shall  we  not  make  the  secret  of  the  life  of  the 
greatest  missionary,  save  One,  the  secret  of  ours  * 
Then  like  him  we  shall  preach  the  Gospel:  (a)  in 
every  way ;  (1)  with  life,  (2)  with  lips,  <3)  with  prop- 
erty ;  (b)  to  all  persons;  (1)  whatever  their  condi- 
tion, rich  or  poor,  cultured  or  not,  resectable  or 
not ;  (*2>  whatever  their  color,  black,  yellow,  red,  or 
white;  (3)  whatever  their  nationality— go  teach  aU 
nation* .-  (r)  everywhere ;  in  the  pulpit  and  out,  on 
shipboard,  on  train,  in  the  places  of  business,  at 
home  and  abroad.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  wwW.M 
u  The  flfhl  is  the  trorW—D.  Jf.  Smith,  in  Mi**ionnnj 
Iiittllit/tiH'er. 


Christian    i'lanxh  vs.  Heathen  World. 


The  Debt  of  the  Christian  Ohnroh  t 
Heath™  World. 


THESE  word*  admit  U  to  the  secret  of  the 
apostle's  lite;  they  reveal  lb*  IdM  Which  in- 
spired Bud  sustained  his  manifold  labors ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  illsclose  the  permanent  obllga- 
lioo  ot  the  mlssl-aiury  enterprise.  I'aul  was  con- 
vinced he  had  a  debt  to  pay.  a  duty  to  discharge,  to 
the  whole  heathen  World. 

What  exactly  did  the  apostle  bwnd  by  these 
words!  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  idea  of 
debt  In  the  moral  sphere.  W*  have  known  children 
Id  hopeless  debt,  to  the  pun-ni-.,  who,  [ot  their  ttktm, 
denied  Aamaettna  eretj  comfort  i  we  have  known 
men  who  owed  tbeir  lives  to  the  devotion  ot  others, 
aud  that  was  an  obligation  w-hirh  held  litem  i"  It* 
grip  forever.  Was  this,  then,  Paul's  meaning  T  Had 
he  received  so  much  from  Greek  scholarship  and 
Roman  civilisation  that  his  lifelong  labors  COUld 
hardly  repay  the  itifi  -  Kay  I  By  birth  and  educa- 
tion, by  nature  and  habit  of  thought,  Paid  wan  " 
Hebrew  <.f  the  Hebrews.  Such  slight  advantages  as 
he  had  received  from  Greece  m  Borne  could  m-ver 
have  demanded  the  snerifke  ol  that  lal'oritiiis  life. 

What,  then,  did  Paul  mean  *  His  conception  seems 
to  be  this  :  Th.    i  renin  I  lirist  Is  ■  soercd 

trust,  given  to  one  on  behnll  "I  nil-  The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  Qoapel  lays  upon  man  a  solemn 
reeponatbUtt]  to  proclaim  it.  And  this  is  the  nbid- 
rlstle  ill  i !»■  knonli-iL'v  <•!  Cm]  :  Kvery 
vision  of  God  creates  n  message  ;  ■■very  revelation  of 
his  will  becomes  a  burden  till  it  is  obeyed ;  every 
experience  ot  his  grace  compels  testimony. 

The  man  of  science  may  shut  himself  up  in  his 
laboratory  and  never  ear.-  to  ■-''■■••■  the  rendu  ••(  bit 
experiments  to  the  world  j  the  artist  taay  be  so  en- 
tranced with  )ii-  own  vision  of  b- -,i  ,■ . 
not  suffer  the  world  to  share  it ;  the  politl ■  inn  may 
tM  lettn  i mly  so  long  Ba  he  is  amepubln  In  the 
masses ;  but  not  so  the  propM- '  Ml  ,;"d.  n-'i  si  the 
apostle  of  Christ.  ■'  He  is  a  steward,"  as  Paul  snys 
elsewhere,  "of  the  mysteries  of  ChttBt.*1  Botnn- 
thlng  has  been  Intrusted  to  him  for  behoof  of 
others,  and  in  their  debt  he  remain  until  the  my* 
tery  Is  made  known.  It  matter*  nui  whether  <'■'•■< 
message  is  Welcome  or  not.  The  word  Of  God  is  in 
the  heart  "  as  a  burning  Are  shut  np  in  the  bona*." 
So  Paul  cries,  "Keoeealty       aid  upon 


■.  II  1  p 


oapell' 


i  Paul's  conviction,  The  knowledge  of 
the  redeeming  loroof  Cbrlai  planed  Mm  in  the  debt 
of  every  man  who  knew  it  not  and  H 

sensibility  was  a  chord  in  thU  man's  nature  that 
vibrated  to  every  touch,  it  was  u  mistaken aenae  of 
duty  which  made  htm  the  lenlous  persecutor  of  the 

(hiin.li;  it  woa  I   ttm  -en- !  ilnry  I  hat  made  him 

her  foremost   missionary.     He  felt  the  Ignorance  of 
the  world  as  his  reproach,  its  vice  as  his  shame,  Its 
misery  as  his  sorrow ;  and  tin-  dent  I 
Eornnt,  unsaved  World  lie  never  felt  wia  paid  till  he 
ad  on  Hie  block. 


The  argument  of  tlits  apostle  still  hold-, 
privilege  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  ;  alii  I 
fore  our  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  places  us   in  d.  It 
to  all  who  are  in  ignorance  of  It.    That  one  man 
should  die  Ignorant  of  it  is  a  reproach  upon  the  xe-al 
ol  the  Church,    This  man  took  npon  his  own  shoul- 
ders a  responsibility  for  the  world  of  his  d»] 
thought  of  its  festering  corruptions  would  have  !*•- 
come  a  nightmare  if  he  had  not  tried  to 
his  debt  to  It  with  every  fraction  of  his  strength. 

And  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  make  tin    I 
of  the  heathen  world  tolerable  to  us  is  that  we  nro 
spending  and  being  spent  on  its  b" 
tudc  of  the  Christian  is  likewise  uu  anawm 
sneers  that  are  (rcqiieullj'  leveled  at  Christian  mis- 
sion*—-' that  the  people  do   not  want  Idem:   that 
they  areperfeclly  happy  without  them.'-    Bl  |  | 

the  assertion  true,  we  have  nor! 

0  impnMon  urges  us  on,  and  wo  oooJd  1    I 

God  in  the  face  if  we  did  nol  utiempi   to  dl 

ourdebt  to  our  less  [avond  WlotrmeO 

every  booeat  man  to  W  in  debt    !■    ■      ■ 

Every  luxury  is  denied 

the  uttermost  fartliini;  i-  [-aid.      W.uihl  <,,..!  thai  the 

debt  of  Ibt   Church  to  the  heathen  world  -■•     ■ 

upon    the  conscience   of   the  rluireh    lo-,],.;. 

Jnillrs  H'lbbif,  ffl  .1/rWm.ri-;/  ll.r.il-l. 


The  Bible, 

WE  Inn--  .i  j f  of    bibiii'al   inspiration   In    me 
perfect  ailaplllcss  ol    the  «  i.ird  •  ■'    ■ 
Il t-l     .          ..,-.,-..  .    -..; 

si.. its  well  nays  i  --i'iie  treatl — I  r  i 
tallty  Is  attractive  to  tlie  scholar,  bnl 

dull  to  the  unlettered  man;  the  Veda  of  S  BdU 

is,  11  a  whole,  ti  n  In  t  ■■  ili  lj"i  i  ■  ■  K 

be  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority  of  Its  00 

la  contrast  to  all  these,  the  Bible  rill*  th*  who i,   .   .. 

ru  inference  of  man's  endowment  ;  ii    tot 

thought  and  feeling  In  this  great  hum 

adapted  to  Inspire  the  sage,  t"  :iisi  in. - 

to  guide  thuehild."     Truly  this  is  u  universal  t k. 

answering  man's  deepest  'jucstioiis,  so  i      i 

most  Intricate  problems.  Ilium inat in B  man's  darken 

hours,  giving  him  support  In  life,  poaoi 

aud  a  song  of  sweetest,  melody  ami     ■ 

glory  of  the  eternal  world.    Our  nstrono 

out  Uranus  and  Jupiter,  but  not  the  s:  . 

hem.     Our  geologisi?  unfold  earth's  strs 

veal  no  Rock  of  Ages.    Cbarti 

writes  the  first  line  of  his  own  epil  1] 

dramatist,  journalist,  novelist,"  but  Charles  Itrn.ir, 

the  Christian,  pens  the  other  line,  "  i 

resurrection,  not  from  any  power  hi 

from  the  "ill  ol  the  Lord  Qod  A 1  might] 

came  that  revelation  save  through  the  d 
of  the  sky!    No  heart  Is  loo  hard   [< 
melt,  no  sin  too  great  fur  the   Bible  to  banish.  DO 
lifetoo  degraded  for  the  Bible  to  transform.     Ouly 
let  a  man  test  God's  word  and  he  wi 
favor  an  argument  that  no  soplllstr] 
■hi  touch,     Lei  us  clin 
to  the  word  of  God.— K.  B.  r-r,.,,  iili. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 

Reading  Scripture  :  Pita.  2. 1-12. 
fiiNGFNG :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  910 : 

Great  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Are  by  creation  thine. 

Prates,  for  the  many  millions  of  the  Chinese,  and 
for  those  who  are  working  for  their  redemption  and 
salvation. 

Si  so  i no  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  920 : 

Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake ! 
Put  on  thy  strength,  the  nations  shake. 

Questions  on  China. 
Address  on  Missions  in  China. 
£ingisg  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  923 : 

Behold,  the  heathen  waits  to  know 
The  joy  the  Gospel  will  bestow. 

Collection. 

References  :  China  and  Its  Ro/Ae,  by  W.  II.  With- 
row  ;  Things  Chine*,  by  Dyer  Ball :  Glances  at  China, 
by  G.  Reid ;  A  Corner  of  Cathay,  by  Adele  M.  Fielde : 
A  Cyrb  *>f  Cathay,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin  ;  China  and 
Formosa,  by  James  Johnston ;  The  Break-  Up  of  China, 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 


in  Ohina. 

CHINESE  ladies  dress  altogether  in  silks,  the  coolies 
altogether  in  cotton.  First  of  all,  next  to  the 
skin,  they  wear  a  sort  of  simple  apron  or  plain  piece 
of  silk  tied  around  the  waist  and  lapped  behind.  In 
place  of  this  the  common  women  wear  a  sort  of  cot- 
ton **  front "  or  shirt  that  covers  the  chest  and  mid- 
dle,'bat  has  no  back.  Next  come  the  underjacket 
and  the  overjacket,  the  trousers,  the  apron,  and  the 
foot  covering— a  bandage  and  shoes  for  the  little- 
footed,  a  cotton  boot  Inside  the  shoe  for  the  coolies. 
To  keep  warm  they  put  on  more  jackets,  the  heaviest 
being  the  outermost  one,  which  is  padded,  quilted, 
or  for  lined.  For  outdoor  dress  they  often  wear 
what  they  call  a  "front  and  back,"  or  sleeveless 
overjacket. 

They  carry  flat,  stiff  fans,  the  foldable  or  closablc 
fans  being  mainly  in  use  by  the  men.  If  a  lady's 
fan  is  of  silk,  it  is  apt  to  be  beautifully  hand  painted. 
To-day  the  best  form  of  the  painter's  art  is  in  the 
service  of  the  fanmakers,  and  consists  in  copying 
those  masterpieces  of  a  bygone  age  which  the  Chinese 
still  consider  the  most  beautiful  paintings  on  earth. 
Bat  if  a  lady  is  very  rich  and  exquisite,  she  carries  a 
fan  of  eagle  feathers,  worth,  possibly,  as  much  as 
#100,  and  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a  precious  box  of 
carved  lacquer. 

Then,  again,  had  my  instructress  been  a  lady,  she 
would  have  had  a  pretty  powder  box  in  with  the 
combs  and  the  sticky  mixture.  No  Chinese  lady 
goes  anywhere  without  her  powder  box,  or  fails  to 
touch  her  face  with  powder  whenever  she  catches 
sight  of  herself  In  the  bit  of  mirror  in  the  lid  of  her 
bos.  When  she  la  out  for  a  formal  call  or  a  wedding 
party  or  a  dinner  she  is  apt  to  paint  her  face  with  a 


paste  made  of  wet  rice  flour.  It  dries  and  gives  her  a 
deathlike  (in  her  opinion,  a  beautiful)  appearance. 
She  wets  a  cloth  and  takes  the  paste  off  her  eyes  and 
her  almost  always  full  and  pouting  lips,  and  then, 
for  a  coup  de  resistance,  she  wets  her  finger  and 
draws  it  thrice  down  her  throat  under  her  chin. 
Three  red  marks  are  left  where  her  finger  has  been, 
and  her  adherence  to  custom  as  well  as  her  power  to 
fascinate  all  beholders  is  complete.— Harper's  Bazar. 


China's  Dying  Millions, 

Hark  !  there  comes  the  sound  of  crying, 

Borne  across  the  western  sea ; 
China's  countless  millions  dying, 

Mourn  in  hopeless  agony ; 
Moan  on  moan,  with  few  to  pity — 

So  they  die  eternally  ! 

Lo  !  the  priests  are  chanting,  chanting, 

Endless  prayers  in  monotone ; 
While,  like  demon  spirits  haunting, 

Hired  mourners  shriek  and  moan  ; 
Incense  burns  while  souls  are  dying, 

But  these  ne'er  for  sins  atone ! 

See  !  the  shrines  are  dimly  lighted  ; 

Hear  the  mourners'  measured  tread ; 
Past  the  chant  for  souls  affrighted, 

Now  the  worship  for  the  dead. 
Vain  is  all  that  man  can  offer 

For  the  souls  tor  which  Christ  bled  ! 

So  the  countless  millions,  passing, 

Go  beyond  this  earthly  light ; 
So  the  countless  millions,  massing, 

Wait  for  judgment's  endless  night ; 
So  the  days  go  by,  and  going, 

End  our  time  of  doing  right ! 

Christ  is  coming— judgment  awful 

Waits  the  souls  that  die  in  sin ; 
Christ  is  coming— judgment  lawful 

Must  with  Church  of  God  begin. 
Rouse,  ye  saints !  arise,  deliver ; 

They  will  shine  who  souls  shall  win ! 

-//.  ir.  f. 


Questions. 

Wltat  is  the  area  of  China?  The  area  of  China 
proper  is  1,336,841  square  miles  ;  the  area  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Junga- 
ria,  and  East  Turkestan  is  3,8*1  t5fl0  Bquare  miles. 

What  is  the  j»>puhiti»n  of  Ctiina  *  The  latest  esti- 
mates give  the  following  as  the  population  of  the 
Chinese  Empire : 

China  proper 386,000.000 

Manchuria 7,500.000 

Mongolia *2,ooo,ooo 

Tibet 6,000,000 

Jungarla. 600,ooo 

East  Turkestan 680,000 

Total 402,680,000 

How  is  China  governed?  The  supreme  direction  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign  and  the  Grand  Council.  The 
administration  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Cabinet,  comprising  four  members,  two  of  Manchu 
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and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides 

from  the  Hanlin  or  Great  College,  who  have  to  set 
that  nothing  ia  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and  roll- 
tfaOM  laws  uf  the  empire.  The  Tsungli  Yainen,  M 
F.  .tr-Li;[i  Offline,  comprise*  the  I  ouiieil  of  8tnle  and 
six  other  officials  of  the  highest  rank.  It  controls 
not  merely  the  matters  with  foreign  nations,  but 
also  those  institution*  in  which  foreigners  form 
pan  of  i  In-  working  stud,  such  as  the  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, Peking  University,  etc.  Each  of  the 
provinces  is  ruled  by  a  governor,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  sovereign  for  tbe  entire  administration, 
political,  judicial,  military,  and  fiscal. 

pn  rent  intreiijn  /  Kwangsu,  who  is  the 
ninth  emperor  of  China  of  the  Manc.hu  dynasty  of 
Ti'lng,  which  overthrew  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming 
in  the  year  1«4.  He  came  of  age  in  1*37,  and  then 
nominally  assumed  government.  In  1S89  he  under- 
took full  control.  In  1893  an  imperial  edict 
sued  announcing  that  the  emperor  had  resigned 
power  to  the  empress  dowager,  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror II k'ti- Feng,  who  has  since  retained  control. 

What  i>  the  language  of  China?  There  are  several 
different  languages  spoken  In  China  which  hare 
some  relation  to  each  other,  yet  most  of  the  words 
used  by  tbe  natives  in  one  section  of  tbe  country ; 
not  understood  by  those  living  in  another.  The 
following  are  tbe  main  divisions  of  speech 
guages :  Cantonese,  llakka,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Huinn- 
nese,  Shanghai,  Ningp..,  mid  Mandarin.  Some  of 
these  have  several  dialects.  Mandarin  is  the  most 
widespread,  and  all  the  principal  officials  "peak  it, 
and  all  who  aspire  to  office  or  come  in  contact  with 
official  life  acquire  It. 

Ham  ii  the  I'tiiii"!  linguaiji-  .qirtmttd  in  writ- 
ing} Chinese  writing  Is  composed  of  simple  strokes 
and  dots,  perpendiculars  and  horizontals,  modified 
according  lo  certain  rules  conditioned  by  the  posi- 
tion In  which  they  ore  to  appear.  Many  imitative 
and  other  symbols  are  used.  The  foundation  is  214 
root  characters,  and  the  use  of  2,435  characters  are 
generally  sufficient. 

What  u  tht  religion  «}  the  Chinae  pnnJt  I  Tha  Con- 
fucian is  the  state  religion,  but  It  bas  no  priest- 
hood. Ancestral  worship,  whieh  was  commended  by 
Confucius,  ia  everywhere  observed.  Taoism  and 
Bnddhism  are  religions  believed  In  by  many,  and 
they  have  many  temples  and  priests.  About  thirty 
millions  of  the  people  arc  Mohammed  a  us,  one  mil- 
lion Roman  Catholics,  and  one  hundred  thousnud 
are  Protestants. 

IIVi.v,  aid  Protatmt  IftttfM  mr%  fagln  In  China? 
The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China  was  Rev. 
Kulx-rt  Morrison,  of  Scotland,  who  went  to  China  in 
1807.  He  baptized  his  first  convert  in  1SI4,  being 
Hie  first  Chinese  convert  to  ProtesUul  Christianity, 
and  in  that  year  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  Into  the  Chinese,  and  two  years 
later,  the  Old  Testament. 

taut  (7oi.vft.«  ami  nulitlm  an  mm  at 
Wit  i«  CMm,  and  Aim  many  mUoMris  od  son- 
irrii  hair  ih.ij  t  The  Rev.  Harlan  P.  ftmrli  prepared 
the  following  in  1399,  which  furnishes  ttie  statistics 
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Prut- -.taut  Episcopal  Board.,  i* 
I're-liytriljii  Board  i  North) ...  i„ 
KrliMiiii-rliliiiiili  in  America..  i~ 
Methodist  EpiM'H'-''  t'lmleli...  i- 

Seventh-Day  Baptist ....lis 

Southern  Bant  1st  Convention,  tB 
Methodist    Episcopal  Church. 


■ 


l'i-f.-ti)tL-i  hiu  I'hui'r't],  Canada 

AlllCrioUTl   llilllr-  Slx-li-tY, 

Foreign   christian  Missionary 
Christian  aud  Missionary 
Unitcd  liretii'i'i'ii 
Swell i all- American  Mission. 

Aim-Iii'lin   I'li-mlV  Ilu .i),l. 
Mi-tl -t  Church.  Canada. 

1  ;n-<]i:-l  LiiijuKi  Mi-iin'i . 


Totals  of  American  Societies 


l.oinlr.n  Missionary  Society.. 

Uriihli  ):ii.|..-  Society.. 

Female  Education  society.. . 
Churrh  Missionarv  Siu-i."- 

;  ■  ■:  ,  !.  .       ■         . 


Baptist  Missionary  St ,, 

Methodist  New  Connection... 

Sent.-tl   r,,.l...|    Presbyterian.. 

Scoteh  liiM.-  Society 

Society  fur  Propagation  of  the 

Methodist  Free' Church! 

Irlsti  I'resliyteriaiis 


a  Missionary  Society  . 


Totals  of  British  S..-|eties 


10*;    291,    T.OW 


l:lit'[n-li  Mi-.-. v  s-i.-m  ts 

B-rltn  Woman's  China  Society 
Berlin  Ml-s  lunary  Soelety  ..... 
Gen.    Evangelical    Protestant 

Mls-u iry  Assoclatlo- 

Swedlsh  Mission 

igregatlonal  Church  of  Bwe- 

i;,-riiN!u  i  iiina  Alliance!!!! 

Norwegian  Lutheran 

I  tan  I  mi  Missionary  Society 


Totals  uf  Continental  Sor's. 


intrusion  of  Christian  Knowl-I 
International  In-iimtc  . 


■I  Totals  of  al!S.i.-i.-iics 


Si     IT.    MOB 

I 


TTfi     008    7.MT 


.J.Wl  .1,071  IBMt 


Hou,  many    mtmben    hat    the    HtlhodUt 
h.treh  in  China?     In   N,,veirilier,   1*19,  there 

\JBt6  members,  and    13.17*  probatloocn, 


:,   an   in- 


Idols  in  China. 
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crease  of  731  members  and  probationers  during  the 


Idolfl  in  Ohina. 

IN  China  one  finds  shops  in  all  the  cities,  where 
idols  are  sold.  These  idols  are  made  of  wood, 
clay,  earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  brass.  If  a 
poor  man  wants  an  idol,  he  can  buy  one  for  10  cents, 
while  those  in  the  temples  sometimes  cost  as  much  as 
#50.    Usually,  however,  they  cost  less  than  $2. 

There  are  more  idols  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  than  in  the  temples.  They  stand  in  a  box  or 
shrine  with  open  front,  and  before  them  is  a  large 
earthen  bowl  full  of  the  remains  of  the  incense  sticks 
which  have  been  burned  before  them. 

When  idols  are  badly  soiled  they  have  to  be 
washed,  and  this  becomes  a  regular  business.  The 
idol-washer  goes  about  with  utensils  all  ready  and 
will  cleanse  the  family  gods  for  a  small  price. 

Other  men  repair  these  images  when  they  lose 
arms,  legs,  or  any  feature.  They  mend  them,  cover 
them  with  fresh  coatings  of  clay,  and  paint  them 
so  they  look  almost  like  new. 

A  missionary  asked  one  of  these  "  idol  menders  " 
if  he  believed  the  idols  had  power  to  help  or  harm 
him.  The  man  replied,  "I  half  believe  and  half 
doubt.'*— King's  Messenger. 


Ianoy*i  Missionary  Fenny. 

A  MISSIONARY  RECITATION  FOR  SIX  GIRLS. 

First  Girl  (holding  up  a  penny) : 

■*  To  those  who  hear  not  any 

Good  news,1'  said  Nancy,  "  I  would  send ; 

To  help  the  heathen  I  will  spend, 
For  Jesus'  sake,  my  penny. 

"  That  God  their  Father  gave  them 

His  only  8on,  they  do  not  know, 

Or  how  they  may  to  heaven  go, 
Because  he  died  to  save  them. 

"  And  so  I  must  befriend  them. 
First,  with  my  penny  I  will  trade 
Then  with  the  money  I  have  made 

The  Gospel  help  to  send  them." 

All  the  Girls  : 

Now  let  our  tale  be  heeded. 

Fifty  cents  Nancy  meant  to  earn ; 

Attend  to  us,  and  you  shall  learn 
How  she  in  this  succeeded. 

8BCOWD  Girl  (holding  up  a  penny  doll  dressed) : 

She  purchased  a  doll  with  a  wooden  head, 

No  hair,  but  a  coating  of  tar  instead ; 

A  smudge  for  its  nose  (points),  and  its  arms  and 

legs 
Are  nothing  but  movable  wooden  pegs !  (Ihinta.) 

Her  mother  provided  some  colored  stun*, 
And  ribbon  and  calico,  just  enough. 
Then  quickly  did  Nancy  her  needle  thread. 
And  fashioned  a  hood  for  the  ugly  head.  (Ihints.) 

A  frock  and  a  sash  for  the  doll  she  made ; 
Its  value  Is  double  in  these  arrayed. 
8be  sold  it  for  two  cents,  and  many  thought 
The  dear  little  dolly  was  cheaply  bought. 


Third  Girl  (holding  up  a  pair  of  woolen  mittens) : 

See,  these  are  the  mittens  that  Nancy  made, 
Of  wool  that  she  bought  with  the  two  cents  paid ; 
And  as  they  were  warm  and  the  weather  cold, 
The  mittens  for  eight  cents  at  once  she  sold. 

Fourth  Girl  (holding  up  a  pair  of  knitted  baby's  shoes): 

She  spent  it  on  wool ;  the  result,  behold. 
These  shoes  for  a  gentleman  six  weeks  old  1 
Which,  being  so  pretty,  and  warm,  and  neat, 
Were  bought  by  a  friend  for  her  baby's  feet, 
For  twelve  cents  the  pair;  and  the  friend  declared 
No  knitting  with  Nancy's  may  be  compared. 

Fifth  Girl  (holding  up  a  woolen  scarf) : 

Encouraged  by  this,  to  the  shop  she  went, 
The  twelve  cents  on  wool  for  a  scarf  she  spent, 
Returned  to  her  work  with  a  hearty  will, 
And  knitted  a  scarf  for  her  cousin  Bill. 
8he  finished  and  sold  it  to  him  that  day ; 
The  bill  was  a  quarter  for  Bill  to  pay. 

Sixth  Girl  (holding  up  a  rake) : 

And  next,  for  a  change,  she  resolved  to  cook, 
And  so,  tn  exchange  for  the  quarter,  took 
The  groceries  needed,  and  mixed  with  zeal 
The  currants,  and  butter,  and  flour,  and  peel ; 
And  soon  of  these  dainties  contrived  to  make, 
And  sold  for  two  quarters  a  good  plum  cake. 

All  the  Girls  (pointing  to  the  penny) : 

Now,  look  at  Nancy's  penny ! 

It's  only  one,  and  she  is  one ; 

But  wonders  can  by  one  be  done, 
And  help  be  brought  to  many. 

And  we  should  send  to  others 
The  Gospel  we  can  hear  and  read, 
And  bear  in  mind  that  those  in  need 

Our  sisters  are,  and  brothers. 

How  shall  the  Gospel  reach  them  ? 

O  let  us  work  and  let  us  pray, 

And  money  give  to  help  to  pay 
For  men  to  go  and  teach  them. 

The  ways  to  help  are  many  ; 
And  even  little  children  can 
Some  money  raise  by  Nancy's  plan 

Of  trading  with  a  penny. 

—  Children's  Corner, 


What  They  Do  in  Ohina, 

Dear  mamma,  I've  been  to  the  Mission  Band,  and 

what  do  yo  think  I  have  heard  ? 
Such  a  queer,  queer  people,  in  such  a  queer  land ! 

I'm  sure  you'll  agree  'tis  absurd. 
Why,  mamma,  they  say,  " How  old  are  you? ff  when 

they  mean  **  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
And  they  whiten  their  shoes  with  the  greatest  care. 
And  men  wear  down  their  backs  long  braids  of  hair. 
Their  visiting  cards  are  all  painted  red, 
And  are  four  feet  long,  our  teacher  said. 
Their  dresses  for  mourning  are  all  in  white ; 
At  funerals  they  feast  to  their  heart's  delight. 
They  shake  their  own  hands  when  a  friend  they 

meet, 
And  bugs  and  snails  are  the  things  they  eat. 
Their  houses  they  build  from  the  roof  to  the  ground, 
And  turn  their  screws  the  wrong  way  round. 
They  shave  their  eyebrows  to  aid  their  sight, 
And  have  their  fireworks  in  broad  daylight. 
Their  compass  needle  points  south,  they  say, 
And  the  boys  look  on  while  the  old  men  play : 
But  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  they  have  never  heard, 
And,  mamma,  I  want  to  send  them  word. 

— Life  and  Light. 


A    Ghmett    Tradition. 


A  Ohineae  Tradition. 

*  '  miTOV  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
X  that  thy  days  may  be  lung  upon  the  earth," 
Is  illustrated  in  the  following  Chinese  tradition  : 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  In  a  tillage  in  South  China, 
lived  a  lad,  Siau-Sin  byname,  of  a  very  poor  family. 
The  father—  Ah  Lai— and  his  son  were  chair  bearers 
—the  most  menial  of  occupations.  One  day,  as  they 
were  bearing  a  ohalr  through  a  mountain  road,  sud- 
denly a  tiger  rushed  out  of  the  woods,  sciied  the 
fiuhcr  by  the  leg,  and  was  dragging  him  off  when 
Slau-91nT  seeing  lids,  ran  to  his  father's  assistance, 
whanapon  Oh  tiger  dropped  thafntbn,  BBlMdthe 
son  and  scampered  away  wltli  him. 

"  Soon  coming  to  a  stream  across  which  the  tiger 
leaped,  Siau-Sin  fell  Into  the  river,  which  was  deep 
Hud  Ihe  i  urrent  swift -flowing.  On  both  aides  were 
steep  banks.  The  tiger  could  not  get  down  to  re- 
claim his  victim,  so  passed  on  his  way.  Slnu-SIn, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  was  killed,  but  knew  not  that 
he  was  dead.  He  knew  only  that  the  place  in  which 
he  found  himself  was  strangely  unfamiliar,  and  that 
he  hail  never  been  there  before.  Not  one  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  lie  met,  In  what  seemed  a  market  place, 
had  he  ever  seen.  Presently,  he  saw  high  city  walls, 
and  from  within  emanated  noisome  exhalations  that 
filled  the  air.  Where  was  he  ?  Ho  hail  no  idea-  As 
he  drew  near  the  city  he  met  several  beings  with  the 
head  of  an  ox,  the  face  of  a  horse,  and  the  body  of 
a  man— all  of  Ibcro  very  dreadful  in  appearance— 
and  these  glared  upon  hlui  with  fiery  eyes. 

"Suddenly  Siau-Sin  exclaimed:  '  In  Hades,  I  have 
heard,  are  creatures  «-itb  oxen's  heads  and  horses' 
faces.  Can  It  be  that  I  am  dead  • '  Thus  terrified 
and  affrighted,  nil  at  onco  he  saw  coming  toward 
him  a  certain  man  of  his  owu  clan  who  had  been 
dead  several  years.  As  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  that 
.■i-rtainh  this  was  the  man.  Upon  sight  of  Siau-Sin 
(he  uiau  started  back  with  the  exclamation,  '  Little 
brother,  why  have  yon  come  lothlsplaee  ?'  Then  the 
boy  told  him  the  whole  story  of  the  tiger. 

"When  he  ended  his  relative  said,  -Little  brother, 
vipii  M  dead,  and  this  place  is  Hade-.'  I' poll  hear- 
ing tills,  Shui-Siti  remembered  his  old  father,  wilh  no 
one  lo  care  for  him,  and  with  au  outburst  of  tears 
besought  his  brother  clansman  to  think  of  some  dc- 
,,  unuld  be-  restored  to  life.  Ills  rela- 
tive replied,  '  1  certainly  know  of  no  device,  but  i 
have  a  neighbor— Teacher  Kueh  —who  Is  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  king  of  the  infernal  regions.  Let  us  go 
and  Implore  his  help.'  Forthwith  on  this  errand 
i  1m'  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  very 
dark  and  greatly  different  from  (he  world  of  living 

"Presently  tbey  met  Teacher  Kneh  in  his  long 
robe  and  official  hat.  To  him  they  presented  tlielr 
petition,  to  which  Teacher  Kueh  (pronounced  Ku -a) 
made  reply.  '  How  can  anyone  who  enters  here  rc- 
ri  !  Hut  because  of  your  Ollal  heart,  which  Is 
greatly  to  be  praised,  I  must  strain  every  nerve  to 
help  you.'  He  then  led  them  Into  Ihe  presence  of 
(he  king,  tip  whom  Siuu-Slu  related  the  events  that 


had  brought  him  t  < 


place,  and  added, 
father  has  no  one  to  care  for  him  and  will  certainly 
starve  lo  death.'  Soearnest  and  beseeching  were  his 
words  that  the  king,  hearing  them,  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  replied,  '  Filial  piety  is  most  praise- 
worthy.' He  then  ordered  the  records  to  be  brought, 
and  having  searched  them,  he  called  Sluu-SIn  to  him 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  '  You  should  still  have  of  life  three  more  Tears. 
But  because  in  a  former  existence  you  were  a  thief 
and  a  murderer  you  were  doomed  In  this  last  exist- 
ence to  poverty  and  misery,  and  through  being  seized 
by  a  tiger  to  meet  with  your  death.  Bnt  lo  consid- 
eration of  your  great  dutifulness,  I  will  now  cause 
you  to  return  to  llle.  and  I  will  add  to  your  existence 
thirty-six  years.  With  a  thousand  dollars  and  many 
fields  will  I  reward  your  true  heart.' 

"  The  king  then  ordered  two  constables  to  ac- 
company Siau-Sin  back  lo  the  world.  They  walked 
a  certain  distance,  when  they  came  to  a  wide  river, 
where  the  water  was  deep  and  the  current  swift. 
There  was  do  boat,  only  a  small  bridge,  composed 
but  one  narrow  plank.  The  constables  urged  Slau- 
to  step  on  the  bridge,  tint  be  fearfully  drew  back. 
guides  then  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
across.  When  they  came-  lo  the  middle  of 
bridge  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell.  With  great 
he  awoke,  and  saw  himself  lying  with  his  Imdy 
dcr  the  Water,  but  luckily  his   head   rested 

bank.    Raising  himself,  he  saw  by  the  

It  was  past  midnight.    Gradually   creeping  out,  he 
sought  the  road,  and  came  lo  the  place  where  he  had 
met  the  tiger.     He  sought,  but  found  not  his  old 
father.    Quickly  ho  sped  to  his  home,  knocked 
the  door,  and  called, '  Father,  father  ! '     The  old 
grasped  his  staff,  opened  the  door,  and 
son,  cried  out  with  fear; 

" '  You  were  eaten  by  the  tiger.  How  Is  It  tl 
you  have  come  back!  Surely  It  must  be  a  spl 
If  you  are  a  spirit,  do  not  come  and  terrify  me, 
leave  me  t n  peace  I ' 

"S)na-6ln  then  related  bow  he  had  come  back 
life,  and  asked  how  his  father  had  found  his  Way 
home. 

' '  The  father  replied,  '  My  fool  was  so  badly  bitten 
lhat  I  could  not  walk,  but  fortunately  a  neighbor, 
who  had  come  (o  cut  wood,  helped  mr  home.' 

"Three  months  later,  walking  one  day  along  the 
road,  Siau-Sin  saw  a  hole  containing  an  earthen  jar 
with  a  cover  on  it.  Upon  opening  tl 
it  full  of  gold.  With  this  money  he 
uess,  and  ere  many  years  had  passed  Siau-Sin  w 

i iti'd  by  hij  nciirhtiors  a  rich  man.    He  had  del 

without  number,  he  had  built  himself  a  beat 
house,  had  married  a  wife,  and  hud  founded  a 
ily." 

Moral.— If  you  are  a  filial  child,  even  fron 
mouth  of  the  tiger  you  may  escape  and  come 
to  life.  From  this  we  learn,  under  heaven  (he  m 
Importaut  thing  is  filial  piety.  No  t 
(bis.  Now  we  wish  that  all  men  nnder  heaven  w 
exert  themselves  to  be  filial.  In  the  end  it  wtU  b 
well  with  them  and  they  will  have  no  a 
.Ifouen^rr. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION   FIELDS. 


Jotting!  from  a  Presiding  Elder's  Life  in  China, 

BT   REV.   X.   C.  WILCOX,   PH.D., 

Presiding  Elder  Foochow  District. 

FLIDAY,  December  22,  in  company  with  my  wife 
and  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Parkinson,  one  of  the  recent 
valued  accessions  to  our  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary 8ociety  force  in  the  field,  I  went  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Foochow  to  In-dak,  a  small  village  in  which  I 
have  Just  rented  premises  that  will  serve  admirably 
for  a  chapel  and  a  parsonage. 

The  occasion  of  our  visit  was  a  feast  which  an- 
swered as  a  sort  of  dedication  of  the  building  to  its 
new  uses  and  as  a  preliminary  Christmas  entertain- 
ment. The  event  took  place  thus  early  because  we 
had  other  engagements  on  the  real  Christmas  Day 
and  yet  desired  to  be  present  at  this  feast,  which  was 
a  delightful  occasion  to  all  concerned. 

After  we  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  good 
things  spread  before  us— or  rather  contained  in  a 
common  dish  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  and  changed  at  frequent  intervals  for  some- 
thing else— we  repaired  to  the  tlatuj-d<mgy  open  court 
(which  is  a  usual  feature  of  Chinese  houses),  and  for 
half  an  hour  addressed  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
partly  out  of  cariosity  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  hear 
about  Jesus,  whose  birthday  we  were  about  to  cele- 
brate. 

The  greatest  day  with  the  Chinese  in  general  is 
their  New  Tear's,  the  next  of  which  falls  on  January 
31, 1900,  1  will  write  about  that  later.  With  mul- 
titudes in  this  land  Christmas  is  comiug  to  occupy 
the  chief  place,  as  it  does  with  the  millions  of  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

The  first  Christmas  I  saw  in  China— in  1882— was  a 
comparatively  small  affair.  But  since  then  the  light 
of  the  glorious  Gospel  has  been  constantly  spreading, 
until  at  the  present  time  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  this  empire 
have  accepted  Jesus  as  their  personal  Saviour  and 
cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  bats. 

Not  only  so,  other  thousands  and  possibly  millions 
have  learned  something  of  Christianity  and  have 
heard  about  Qicn-Jio-dang,  or  Christmas  ( Gien-Jto 
meaning  Saviour,  and  dang,  the  birthday  of  a  god). 
For  it  shall  be  remembered  that  every  god  in  China 
has  its  dang,  which  is  usually  celebrated  by  burning 
Incense  before  it,  and  sometimes  by  more  elaborate 
ceremonies. 

Ages  ago  the  present  gods  and  goddesses  of  China 
were  men  and  women — good,  bad,  or  indifferent— 
who  are  supposed  to  have  performed  remarkable  ex- 
ploits or  deeds  of  merit,  and  were  therefore  deified 
by  later  generations  very  much  as  saints  are  canon- 
ised and  made  objects  of  homage,  if  not  of  worship, 
by  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome.  To  honor  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  rare  beings  idols  of 
various  sixes,  colors,  and  peculiarities  have  been 
made.  Hence  in  China  every  temple— as  well  as 
moat  ancestral  halls,  homes,  and  even  the  roadsides 
—is  peopled  with  gods  of  wood,  stone,  and  other 
materials. 
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But  to  return  to  the  entertainment  at  In-dak.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  that  eager  and  re- 
spectful crowd  on  John  3.  16,  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,"  etc.  What  a  text  for  Christmas !  It  is  the 
entire  Gospel  in  epitome.  Other  addresses  were  also 
given  and  then  we  scattered  to  our  homes. 

Next  day  I  went  about  fifteen  miles  to  Iek-iong- 
("  Leafy  Grove  "),  to  hold  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  On 
my  way  I  took  dinner  with  the  family  of  Rev.  L.  P. 
Peet,  president  of  Foochow  College,  which  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  Mission.  In  the 
afternoon  the  first  two  or  three  miles  of  my  way 
were  within  the  city  walls.  As  I  traversed  those 
crowded  streets  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  those 
unsaved  multitudes  the  cry  of  my  heart  was,  "  Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things ! " 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  top  of  which 
Ick-iong  is  situated  I  dismissed  my  sedan  and  began 
the  hard  five-mile  climb.  We  should  have  reached 
our  destination  by  dark  but  for  the  fact  that  my 
burden  bearer  sprained  his  ankle  soon  after  we  com* 
meneed  our  ascent.  The  lame  man  proceeded  so 
slowly  that  my  traveling  cook  and  I  had  to  go  on 
ahead  and  find  some  one  to  come  back  and  carry  his 
load.  Slowly  we  clambered  along  amid  the  dense 
fog  and  the  Increasing  darkness,  and  after  more  than 
two  hours  reached  a  point  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  proceed  another  step  without  danger 
to  life  and  limb. 

My  cook,  who  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
road,  said  he  thought  wo  must  be  quite  near  the  vil- 
lage. So  he  and  I  began  shouting  with  all  our  might, 
but  as  the  Chinese  generally  shut  up  their  houses  at 
dark,  it  seemed  as  if  our  cries  would  be  useless.  Fi- 
nally, however,  our  persistence  was  rewarded  by  an 
answering  voice  out  of  the  darkness,  and  soon  wo 
were  gladdened  by  an  approaching  light. 

When  we  reached  the  chapel  it  was  half  past  eight. 
Though  exceedingly  tired,  I  hastily  ate  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  and  then  held  the  Quarterly  Conference,  having 
my  supper  two  hours  later,  after  my  load  of  provi- 
sions had  arrived. 

The  love  feast,  which  introduced  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  services  next  day,  was  very  enjoyable.  Most 
of  the  testimonies  were  evidently  from  the  heart  and 
implied  an  advanced  state  of  religious  exi>erience* 
I  then  had  the  pleasure  of  preaching  on  John  21.  17, 
"  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  tho 
third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  and  he  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee."  Afterward  a  man  aged  seventy-six  was 
received  into  full  membership.  The  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  followed,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Iek-iong  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  tri- 
umphs of  our  Foochow  Mission.  It  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  Rev.  Sia  Sek  Ong,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
grandest  trophies  of  world-wide  Christianity.  This 
man  was  converted  when  a  haughty  Confucianist, 
and,  like  all  such,  disdained  whatever  is  foreign  and 
especially  everything  pertaining  to  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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During  the  remainder  Of  Ilia  lite  this  able  minister 
ot  the  Sew  Testament  did  valuable  service  as  pastor, 
presiding  elder,  professor  of  theology,  etc.  He  also 
represented  na  in  the  General  Conference  of  1888,  and 
his  son,  Rev.  Sla  Tieng  Aug,  a  loeal  preacher,  will 
represent  us  at  Chicago  next  May.  If  the  time  had 
come  for  our  Church  lu  China  to  have  a  bishop  from 
among  her  own  ministers,  no  one  could  have  QUed 
that  office  with  such  general  acceptance  he  Dr.  Sla. 

As  is  well  known,  this  great  and  good  man  was 
taken  from  us  about  three  years  ago  while  he  was 
atlll  comparatively  young.  All  that  was  mortal  of 
him  has  found  a  resting  place  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  village  of  "  Leafy  Grove." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  I  climbed  down  the  moun- 
tain side  in  nearly  an  opposite  direction  from  which 
we  ascended  and  walked  live  miles  to  Ngu-kang, 
where  I  preached  iu  the  evening  from  Phil.  2.  12, 13, 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling: for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  yon  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

Ngu-kang  is  also  noted  In  the  early  history  of  this 
Mission.  It  was  here  that  Sia  Sek  Ong  was  converted 
and  began  hts  career  asaChriatiau  worker.  Not  tar 
from  our  chapel  is  a  well  which  was  dug  many  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Sites, 
when  Hint  devoted  missionary  Ltnd  hts  family  lived 
at  Ngu-kang,  the  first  out-station  of  the  Foochow 
Mission.  The  native  Christians  spoke  proudly  of 
"  the  Sites  Well,"  and  I  doubt  not  that  name  will  en- 
dure for  ages  to  come. 

Monday  morning  (Christmas)  I  walked  several 
miles  to  a  village  on  the  Min  River  and  took  a  small 
boat  to  Foochow.  Soon  after  starting  from  Ngu- 
kang  I  passed  a  sort  of  straw  hut  on  the  edge  of  a 
vegetable  garden.  Such  huts  are  the  lodging  places 
of  watchers  for  thieves,  and  are  considered  Indispen- 
sable in  gardens,  orchards,  sugar-cane  fields,  out-of- 
door  wood  piles,  etc.  So  much  for  the  honesty  ot 
the  heathen  which  wo  have  heard  highly  extolled  In 
Christian  lands.  The  notions  which  prevail  in  some 
quarters  on  this  subject  are,  In  fact,  about  as  nebu- 
lous as  the  average  heathen  conception  of  ineum  ft 

As  I  proceeded  toward  the  river  I  fell  in  with  a 
long  line  of  wood  carriers,  each  of  whom  bore  on  bis 
shoulder  fn  >m  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  firewood  suspended  in  nearly  equal  parts 
from  the  two  ends  of  a  bamboo  "  coolie  stick."  I 
kept  np  with  the  procession  for  about  a  mile,  when, 
though  a  fast  walker,  1  was  obliged  to  drop  behind. 
One  of  the  carriers  was  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  I  was 
told,  was  only  sixteen.  Her  load  was  nearly  as  heavy 
as  the  heaviest,  and  yet  aba  bravely  kept  her  place  in 
the  rapidly  moving  procession. 

Later,  while  we  were  gliding  down  "  the  beautiful 
Mio,"  one  of  the  boatmen  picked  Dp  a  "  SfcbbMl) 
sheet,"  or  calendar— a  ipeoiM  of  Iruct  widely  circu- 
lated among  the  Chinese  about  New  Year's  time. 
Among  other  things  the  calendar  in  question  con- 
tained the  picture  of  a  locomotive  drawing  a  train 
of  cars,  near  which  was  standing  a  humble-looking 
with  its  bearers.  Under  the  picture  were  cluir- 
lalgnifying  '•  the  New  and  thculil." 


The  boatman  examined  the  picture  for  some  time, 
and  then  turning  to  me,  exclaimed,  "  Teacher,  if 
such  Western  inventions  are  introduced  into  China, 
we  laboring  people— boat  people,  chair  bearers,  bar- 
den  bearers,  etc.,  will  surely  ail  starve  to  death. 
There  Is  no  alternative." 

I  sought  to  reassure  the  boatman  by  explaining 
the  compensation  features  of  the  industrial  changes 
that  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  labor-saving  machinery.  But  my  bearer,  a 
bright,  intelligent  man,  refused  to  be  convinced,  and 
reaffirmed  his  doleful  prognostications. 

Some  year  or  so  ago,  In  another  part  of  this  prov- 
ince, I  had  a  similar  conversation  with  a  man  who 
dreaded  the  calamities  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  follow  the  establishment  of  steam  communi- 
cation between  Foochow  and  Hlnghuu.  Such  mur- 
muring? arc  heard  with  increasing  frequency,  and 
seem  to  Indicate  that  certain  proposed  Industrial 
changes  Will  possibly  be  attended  by  uprisings 
frightful  to  contemplate. 

1  reached  home  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
Christmas  exercises,  in  which  thechlldren  of  our  Mis- 
sion joyfully  participated.    An  evergreen 
fruit  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  young  and 
Similar  Christmas  entertainments  were  held  in 
of  the  native  churches  and  chapels. 

Foochow,  December  30,  1899. 
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Dedication  of  Mission  Buildings  at  K&dnu, 

BISHOP  THOBCRN  writes  from  Madras,  Decem- 
ber 30,  18W9,  to  the  Indian  Witncn,  the  following 
accouut  of  the  new  buildings  erected  for  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Madras, 
"  the  ceremonies  connected  with  their  dedication  : 
Instead  of  erecting  one  large  building,  the  good 
ladles,  taking  advantage  of  the  effective  support 
given  them  from  the  homeland,  asked  mo  to  form- 
«t  apart  no  less  than  sis  buildings,  all  of  which 
erected  in  a  semicircle  ou  one  side  of  the  targe 
and  beautiful  grounds  which  they  have  secured  for 
the  purpose. 

"First  iif  aU.on  entering  the  grounds  a  small  build- 
ing, called  '  Dethesda,'  has  been  set  apart  as  a  place 
In  Which  in  reoatve  the  becgar,  the  leper,  the  out- 
cast, and  the  representatives  of  India's  great  multi- 
tude of  helpless  people,  in  this  building  they  are 
to  be  met  by  some  one  who  may  be  able  to  apeak 
kind  words  and,  if  possible,  render  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"'  Next  stands  a  building  bearing  the  name  of  the 
'Baltimore  Memorial,'  having  been  erected  with 
funds  sent  by  the  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  Society. 
This  tasteful  structure  contains  the  office  of  (he  lady 
superintendent,  with  other  small  rooms  set  apart 
for  business  purposes  in  the  upper  story,  and  a  suite* 
of  rooms  for  workers  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  The  Deaconess  Home  proper  is  the  third  building, 
which;  like  the  preceding  building,  owe- 
to  the  support  of  the  Baltimore  Branch. 

"  Fourth  in  order  Is  a  pretty  little  building  called 
the  '  Nlcodeinns  Home,'  a  memorial  of  Ihc  North- 
western Branch.     The  name  was  suggested  by  ; 
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boonagum,  a  gifted  lady,  whose  conversion  attracted 
wide  attention  a  Few  years  ago.  The  bnlldiiig  is  set 
•part  (or  tha  reception  of  inquirers  of  the  more  re- 
spectable clues,  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  relinquished  the  rules  Of  \.\\t  j-tnla  syste 

■■The  fifth  building  is  the  orphanage  proper,  a  large 
and  unusually  fine-iooking  structure.  It  bears  the 
honored  name  of  the  Harriet  Bond  Skldmore  Me- 
morial, and  in  its  architecture  la  the  finest  looking 
orphanage  building  which  I  have  yet  seen. 

"Sixth  in  order  comes  the  nursery,  a  tasteful  little 
building  set  apart  for  children  who  when  received 
are  too  young  to  be  left  among  those  of  older  age. 

"la  a  space  set  apart  on  the  outside  stand  four 
snug  little  brick  cottages,  which  form  the  Brst  In- 
stallment of  what  la  to  be  called  'The  Colony.' 
Room  has  been  left  for  twelve  other  similar  build- 
ings, the  whole  being  intended  to  accommodate  the 
families  of  those  employed  within,  or  workers 
among  the  villages,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  for 
Christians  in  whom  a  special  interest  is  felt. 

"The  whole  group  of  buildings  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  addition  to  the  city,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  attracted  no  little 

•'  A  very  large  number  of  friends  assembled  In  the 
evening  to  participate  in  the  service  of  dedication. 
This  service  was  of  an  extremely  simple  character. 
Alter  singing  a  hymn  near  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds  a  very  large  procession  was  formed  and 
moved  slowly  down,  passing  in  front  of  the  build- 
lugs  and  pausing  at  each  one  while  a  brief  'prayer  of 
dedication  was  offered.  At  the  close  of  this  cere- 
mony a  large  aUdlaBoe  assembled  In  the  very  capa- 
cious upper  story  of  the  orphanage  building,  where 
rarioim  services  were  performed,  dosing  with  the 
unveiling  of  a  line  portrait  of  Mrs,  Skidmore  and  an 
address  by  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 
'■  The  plan  of  these  buildings  Is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  entirely  new,  and  hi  several  respects  struck 
me  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  yet 
seen  In  India.  In  other  places  I  have  seen  larger 
tiuildings,  and  perhaps  some  so  well  designed  that 
it  miiilil  have  been  difficult  to  improve  them  ;  but 
the  man  nor  in  which  these  Imildlugs  had  been 
grouped  together,  the  character  of  the  work,  the 
uniformity  and  yet  variety  Iu  the  several  structures, 
all  impressed  me  very  favorably. 

"  The  situation  of  the  premises  is  especially  note- 

a    the    rear    the     buildings    enumerated 

'eabnt  on  the  compound  of  the  Dnvelon  i  '"liege. 

e  opposite  side  a  low  iwmlfii  hedge  is  the  only 

ction  which  separates  between  the  new  prem- 

d  the  Wesleyan  Mission  house.     On  the  third 

side  a  quiet  street  Is  the  only  separation  between  the 

Church  Mission  house  and  the  new  buildings,  while 

in  a  fourth  direction  within  easy  rifle  shot   stands 

e  of  the  buildings  of  the  London  Mission. 

o  other  place  have  I  ever  seen  the  workers  of 
n  many  missionary  societies  building  their  homes 
le  together  as  to  make  them  near  neighbors, 
v  la  a  practical  exhibition  of  missionary  comity 
is  to  me  to  be  at  once  a  reply  to  those 
o  complain  that  missionaries  cannot  live  and  woik 


together  In  amity,  and  a  suggestion  that  we  have 
reached  a  period  aud  an  exhibition  of  Christian  love 
and  neighborly  kindness  which  is  worthy  of  Imita- 
tion In  all  mission  fields. 

"  Miss  Stephens  and  her  faithful  and  capable  sister, 
Mrs.  Jones,  deserve  abundant  credit  not  only  for 
the  manner  In  which  they  have  planned  and  carried 
to  a  successful  execution  this  Que  enterprise,  but 
still  more  for  the  missionary  work  which  they  have 
performed  in  years  gone  by,  and  without  which  this 
material  consummation  of  their  labors  would  have 
been  impossible.  With  the  new  facilities  which  arc 
thus  afforded  them  it  may  confidently  bo  expected 
l hut  they  will  achieve  even  greater  results  tn  coming 

"  The  orphanage  will  no  doubt  expand  Into  a  well- 
organized  school,  andthls  again  be  developed  into  a 
high  school,  aud  very  possibly  before  a  great  many 
years  bave  passed  by  the  outline  of  the  future 
woman's  college  will  be  traced  by  those  who  have 
falthin  workers  who  serve  and  trust  Him  with  whom 
all  things  are  possible." 


Miss 


1  Note*  from  Secunderabad. 


I  JOINED  the  South  India  Annual  Conference  on 
December,  1889.  Trior  to  that  I  was  for  six 
years  agent  In  India  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Evangeli- 
zation Society,  the  oh jeet  of  which  is  to  provide  a 
ministry  for  the  scattered  European  and  Eurasian 
populationsof  India.  I  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  in  work  among  the  English-speaking  people, 
and  now  have  pastoral  charge  of  the  Secunderabad 
English  Church  as  well  as  the  Vernacular  Mission. 

My  vernacular  U  Hindustani.  I  devote  the  morn- 
ings to  the  vernacular  work.  It  is  evangelistic  in 
character.  We  have  about  twenty  villages  within 
easy  reach  of  Secunderabad,  which  we  visit  three 
times  a  week,  and  preach,  slug,  distribute  tracts,  and 
sell  Scriptures. 

1  bave  two  native  helpers:  oue  a  Hindustani 
brother  from  our  Theological  Seminary  at  Bareilly ; 
the  other  a  Telugu  man,  so  that  we  are  able  to  ad- 
dress the  people  in  the  two  languages  that  they 
speak  about  here. 

I  bare  charge  also  of  the  district  between  Secun- 
derabad and  Llngumpalll  working  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vikarabad  field.  Wo  have  some  inquir- 
ers, but  up  to  the  present  no  converts.  The  field  is 
new  and  the  work  is  ouly  one  year  old.  With  more 
leisure  to  go  to  the  outlying  rlllugcs  more  would  be 
accomplished,  but  the  necessity  for  my  presence  tor 
English  work  In  Secunderabad  prevents  frequent 
visits. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  part  of  India  was  Inaccessi- 
ble to  the  Gospel.  The  government  is  Mohammedan 
and  the  opposition  to  Christianity  has  been  strum:, 
but  the  power  of  Christ's  Gospel  has  made  Itself  felt 
and  there  are  open  doors  on  every  hand.  Many  ap- 
peals are  made  for  -etiools,  mid  the  message  of  salva- 
tion is  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 

Woman's  work  is  carried  on,  nud  a  score  of  Mo- 
hammedan and  nindu  homes  are  open  to  the  wife 
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of  tha  missionary  and  her  female  assistants.  The 
lonely  occupants  of  these  zenanas  gladly  welcome 
tlit-  visits  of  their  lady  missionary  friends.  They 
listen  to  their  hymns,  the  reading  ol  Scripture 
alori..^,  iiinl  Their  testimony,  and  often  Weep. 

One  old  Mohammedan  woman  listened  attentively 
to  a  sweat  "  li  nazal, '*  the  words  of  which  are  "  I't/t 
awnqjfr,Jt«rbyurfa£  lokmhd  lubkt  iiIjUn  hat,"  uliieli 
translated  reads,  "  Arise,  pilgrim,  get  ready.  There 
la  not  much  time  for  you  :  "  and  the  said  as  she  wept, 
''lam  getting  old,  I  shall  soon  die,  and  then  what 
will  become  of  me  ?  "  They  told  her  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  and  his  way  of  salvation,  and  prayed  that  the 
Spirit  ol  God  might  take  hams  the  message. 


Itinerating  in  Korea. 


1HAD  planned  to  leave  fymg  Ymiy  at  noon  on 
Monday,  October  2,  l  *'.*'.  with  two  noatae.  and 
my  hospital  helper,  Klin  thai  Soni,  and  "  boy,"  which 
individual  is  generally  a  man  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age,  and  is  an  indispensable  article  in  Korea 
whether  at  homo  or  in  traveling.  He  is  a  jack-of-all 
work,  and  master  of  ail  in  his  own  eyes.  I  bad 
agreed  with  the  •'  mapon,"  or  pony  driver,  upon  the 
price  the  day  befvirehain.l.  namely,  100  cash  each 
ten  11,  or  10 cents  every  OWN  miles;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  Eastern  land*,  hi  the  moment  of  starting  our 
"mapon"  struck  for  higher  wages.  No  amount  of 
persuasion  could  induce  thctn  to  go  for  the  price 
agreed  upon  and  they  left  the  house.  There  was  no 
help  for  It.  1  was  obliged  to  recall  them  and  agreed 
finally  to  give  each  '•  mapon  "  *5  cente  a  day,  and  so 

The  country  looked  beautiful,  and  everywhere  one 
could  see  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest  being  gath- 
ered in,  reminding  me  of  the  Master's  Words,  "Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they 
white  already  to  harvest."  I  thought  these  words 
uii^ht  well  be  applied  to  Korea  spiritually  as  well 
materially.  After  traveling  seventeen  miles  in  Ave 
and  a  quarter  hours  we  halted  for  the  night  at  ]h„n 
T<i'"/  Li.  There  wo  found  a  hospitable  innkeeper, 
who  gave  nielhe  "  au  pang,"  or  inner  room. 

Horses  were  unloaded  and  boxes  unpacked,  and 
my  boy  commenced  to  prepare  supper.  He  called 
for  charcoal  In  order  to  kindle  a  fire  to  boil  some 
water.  "O  I  there  is  none,"  came  the  reply 
"  None  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  No,  not  a  bit  anywhere,'1 
•'  This  la  a  strange  village,"  Mid  L  All  the  on-look. 
ers  chiin.-d  in,  "  There  is  none."  All  was  then  still, 
and  the  innkeeper  disappeared,  but  soon  returned 
with  all  the  charcoal  needed.  This  Is  (he  Korean  of 
It.  They  are  like  the  man  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks 
who  said  he  wouldn't  go,  but  afterward  repented 
and  went.  I  made  a  good  supper  of  corned  beef, 
bread  and  butter,  tea  and  cake,  and  afterward 
turned  in  for  the  night, 

I  slept  fairly  well  in  a  dirty  room,  but  then 
must  get  used  to  such  things  traveling  In  Koi 
The  inns  are  alt  alike,   some  dirty  and  come  very 

■  My  the  latter  condition ;  as  1  slept  on 
Camp  cot  I  was  not  troubled  with  live  stock,  though 


many  in  variety  and  quantity,  a 
to  Chal  Soni's  experience,  who  told  me  he  didn't 
obtain  rest  until  two  o'clock  ,  but  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  stamping  of  ponies  In  the  yard  outride 
awakened  me  several  times. 

We  made  fourteen  miles  In  four  hours  and  ar- 
rived at  Chyoung  San  at  nooli,  where  we  were- 
greeted  by  our  old  friend  and  innkeeper,  Mr.  Kiln, 
Who  always  makes  us  welcome  whenever  ■  ■ 

In  the  evening  Kim  Chang  Sikey  preached  trom 

John  10.  1-1 1  to  it  little ipiuiy  of  our  Christians. 

Otic  work  here  is  not  very  satisfactory  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  attention  that  should  be  given  it.  During 
the  night  neither  dogs  nor  horses  disturbed  my  slum- 
ber, but  something  far  worse  in  the  shape  of  bedbugs. 
After  insect  powder  had  been  very  plentifully  sprin- 
kled on  my  bedding  and  night  apparel  I  was  able  to. 
Obtain  net,  with  waking  Intervals  through  crying 
babies  In  the  room  adjoining,  but  I  was  used  to  that 
Kind  of  thing. 

After  breakfast  we  left  for  Pi  Sak  Kol,  nine  miles 
distant.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  our  way  lay 
through  an  immense  fertile  valley  with  mountain 
peaks  stretching  away  on  either  side  for  miles. 
Everywhere  one  could  see  enormous  quantities  of 
rice,  buckwheat,  and  beans,  giving  you  soon 
what  might  be  accomplished  with  proper  cultivation 
and  fertilizing,  and  it  official  corruption  and  plun- 
dering did  not  till  the  whole  laud  and  discourage 
those  who  otherwise  would  try  to  make  money  by 
their  saving  and  industry' ;  but  the  official  corrup- 
tion and  systematic  robbing  give  the  people  no  en- 
couragement to  save  any  money. 

We  ascended  one  mountain,  and  the  view  from  the 
top  was  magnificent.  In  front  and  behind  and  an 
either  side  of  us  stretched  the  valley  for  many  miles. 
We  journeyed  on  to  Pi  &tk  AW,  arriving  at  1  P.  m. 
This  little  village  has  a  population  of  about  one  hun- 
dred. We  found  a  very  dirty  Inn.  where  we  put  up  and 
then  had  lunch.  I  was  the  center  of  attraction  for 
some  time  by  the  men  and  boys,  but  they  soon  with- 
drew after  making  up  their  minds  Ihnt  I  wasn't  su.'h. 
a  strange  Individual  after  all. 

Many  needed  medical  treatment  I  was  unable  to 
give  without  they  came  to  the  hospital.  Our  work 
here  is  very  hopeful.  When  I  last  visited  the  plactr 
with  Mr.  Noble  five  months  ago  we  had  two  proba- 
tioners and  two  or  three  attendants.  To  ray  glad 
surprise  at  evening  service,  held  in  an  old  man's 
house  In  a  room  8  x  13,  five  feet  high,  we  had  four 
probationers  and  an  attendance  of  twelve.  Chal 
Soni  prayed,  and  preached  from  John  i.  14,  and  I  ex- 
horted and  wished  for  the  knowledge  of  Korean 
Chai  Sonl  had.  At  the  close  of  service  three  gave  la 
their  names  as  probationers  who  had  been  attend- 
ini:  i mini 1 1 If 

We  left  here  In  the  morning  for  Tai  Pi/nig  Li,  but 
on  our  arrival  found  that  our  two  probationers  hav- 
ing heard  I  was  coming  to  Sim  Won,  and  not  thinking- 
1  int. '0 led  visiting  their  little  village,  had  left  that 
morning  for  San  Won  In  order  to  meet  me,  and  es- 
pecially so  because  the  son  had  epileptic  fits,  nod  tho 
father  thought  I    could  help  him.     We    t 
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had  luncheon,  and  then  pushed  cm 
i  in  ibe  »bj'  we  aacended  another  mountain  itnhaa 

■  '.!:il  .      1  III    II-.   summit    is    nil    lllil   Jul  i! 

■   'i  room  aboni  (out  teat  square. 

Thoogb  I   wins  not  a  worshiper,  I  entered.    Beveral 
n'ltmtn    traveling 

.  .■  on  i". "),  in  obalr,  or  on  Boot  hung 

"U    the   wall*,  ami  on  Un  il""r  were    small  pieces 

...  cloth,  eie,,  offurings  to  his  satanic 

-  tald,  in  brtng  in 

■  i  .-l>iy  Ir.ivi'T.-  VlIiip  p&H  by  wbo  fail 

■  "(ferities  to  him.    Recognising  him  In- 

i   good  fortune.    These  lilt ie 

■  ■  i  nil  over  the  country  anil 

■  tie  supers!  it  ion  of  the  people. 

i  on  the   summit  of  the 

■t  expanse  of  fertile  valley, 
anil  beyond  was  the  s™. 

-■:„•  Won  ul  5:30  and  found  a  hospl- 

■  ii  the  lion**  df  out  helper,  Kim,  wbo 
ii  traveling  with  me.    The  city  has  a  maeistrBcj 

with  a  population  ..if  about  twelve hundred.  It  lays  In 

g  YurieandCliiu- 

ivim  wa>  stmt  there  a  year  ago  from 

I  ana;  church     lie  is  Jum  the  man  for  (be 

■  ■■■.  ;-  rery  prosperous. 

■ '  aU  lila  early  history,    lie 
■ 
in  K'.'fM  Mi— Inn,  Inn  ri[>w  i 

lien  an  ignorant 

and  oared  lens  (or 

the  road,  side  ly 

■   -..  1'iiv.  Tsiimandsnb- 

lleis  n..w  toftjr-tbrra  ■ 

■  ■ 

ted  that  do 
,    eept  absolutely  neces- 
•Wy,  Rod  fthc  made  Klin  attend  ■ 

U  him  in  tli'1  Oospel,  and  at  every  op- 
him  [or  Jesus  Christ,    line 
IbllugtT  preached  to  him  (rum  Matthew 
and   tii'ir:   ha    accepted   .i.-sus  as  his 
■     mitbfnl   I"   In- 
.in,  insult,  and  even  faced 

■nversion  he  Winn-  liltle,  If  any,  Chi - 
nicnced  to  study,  until  to 
a  very  proficient  scholar  in  Chinese.     The 

■■'.!■  her,"  and  a  deal .  g ! 

i    lie  has    proved    himself    to    be.      When    Dr. 
Tang  si*  years  ago  bo  asked  Kim 
ad  so  he  eanie,  and  during 
mill  Insultaud 
waa  true  to  the  truth  committed  to  bis 
i    I'n  ul,  hi  was  beaten,  stoned,  and  Im- 

■  ■  laoft,  was  brought  before  judges  anii 

.ii   all  these  things  was  more  than 
rough  IMm  who   loved  liim  and  gave 

■    ■  In-.  1,  in  IttM,  Kim  was  left  in  charge 

-  and  in  this  was  faithful 

When  I..  wo  had  but 

n  probat toners.    To-day  we  have  -t±    Preaching 


The  Tiinniliik-  after   DM  urriinl  nt   Sm  H"-«.  Kim 
and  I  started  to  visit    .l/.ni,  three  miles  away.     On 

'■'.. iii'-ti  t me  In    Chi 

Son!  spoke  from  Man.  B.  1-1.!,  and  I  followed,  and 
with  prayer  and  WOfdj  ot   • 

. ,:  i.i  Sam  Won, 

■Bd  in  the  <_■  v «. ■  i j 1 1 j tr  1  bold  a  service  In  our  church 
and  spoke  from  Mart.  5.  14-10.  Afterward  several 
bought  medicine  and  books. 


Thus  village  is  o 

together     'Hi'-   i"  oph 
hard  from  tntVoing  unl 


mominew?  left  for  Tba*  /'■ 
miles  distant.  Tin.- people  having  hm; 
preacher,  Kim,  thai  ■  fbrolgn  preacher  visit  them,  I 
was  clad  to  have  this  opportunity.  As  Kim  said, 
"They  have  a  very  wishing  to  see  heart."  As  wo 
entered  the  rillaire  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Kim,  one 
head    men,    who  made    u-    We  C  i 

Of  a  gTOQp  of  many  I'll  .si: 
>.■  industrious  and  work 
late  at  night,  the  women 
and  children  ehao  helping  in  ■atbertng  the  ripened 
grain.  We  hett  i  servioe  m  Hr.  Kim's  home,  Cbal 
Sonl  preaching  and  Chang  Sikey  praying.  The 
people  were   attentive    and    anxious    to    hear    the 

Mr.  Kim,  our  hurt,  has  "  a  very  believing  heart." 

.\  f  i '  r  i >.>■-  to   — i  uj   Won    Sunday  mornings  to 

beai i  na peetorpNaeh,  twps  the  Sabbath,  and 

gathers  Willi  other!  in  his  home  weekly  for  prayer 
and  praise.  The  outlook  here  is  bright  and  very  en- 
couraging.    Dinner  was  served  to  our  cuLtipauy  ot 


four,  consisting  of  the  best  new  rice,  fish,  soap,  and 
"  lrtmcbl,"  a  sort  of  pickle  with  a  very  saltytaste. 

My  good  friend  had  a  chicken  killed  for  my  dinner, 
nod  refused  to  take  anything  in  payment  for  it,  or 
1  amnions'  repast,  saying  if  he  did  so 
all  bovn  mrald  bo  w*j  nneaaj  and  m  departed  unJd 
all  good  wishes  for  our  safe  journey  and  revisit  in  the 
near  fnture.  Chang  Sikey  told  me  that  Mr.  Kim  and 
his  wife,  who  were  converted  fourteen  months  ago, 
had  hearts  like  unto  Abraham  and  Bai  ;  ■ 
three  men  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  tent,  invited 
them  In  and  brought  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  pre- 
pared food  and  sent  tbciuon  their  jouruey,  not  know- 
lug  that  they  had  entertained  three  angels— and  that 
Mr.  Kim  and  his  wife  felt  it  an  honor  to  do  even  a 
little- for  us.    I  shall  never  loi^W  the  welcome  and 

kind  hospitality  that  we  received  from  our  good 
friend  and  his  wife,  given  without   any   pretense 

bottom  of  their  hearts.     I 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  some  eczema  ointment  for 
Mr.  Kim's  granddaughter,  and  Wished  1  conld  havm 

We  journeyed  on  to  Chinnampo,  oar  nest  stop, 
thirl) -Eve  li  distant  [twelve  miles),  and  pot  up  at  the 
Inn  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  I  ton  it ,  WOO  atta  well  mu.il  n> 
tlnJlj-,  as  he  always:  does,  CMuampo  Is  now  nu 
open  port,  and  look*  vastly  different  to  what  it  did 
two  years  ago,  when  first  opened  to  foreign  trade. 
In  place  of  a  few  straw  lutta  are  many  well-built 

.l.i;-..  ...    ■.■      V.  ;,,,      h;n  .■ 

coiue  In  and  built  quite  a  large  settlement  already. 
The  roads  and  walks  lire  being  greatly  Improved  ami 
new  ones  made.  It  is,  and  will  be,  an  important 
comer.  We  have  a  good  work  started — probation- 
ers. -JO,  and  have  a  church  to  accommodate  50 — 
and  at  Ihc  earliest  possible  moment  an  evangelist 
Bhotdd  be  stationed  here. 

The  morning  following  was  the  Sabbath,  and  very 
wet  and  muddy.  Despite  the  unfavorable  weather 
»l  gathered  for  divine  service.  We  W*re  a  lilrle 
company  gathered  together  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked 
city  for  prayer,  and  song  and  the  reading  of  toil's 
word.  In  the  afternoon  Cluing  Sikey  intended  jour- 
neying to  Sam  Won  In  order  to  preach  to  his  own 
people,  but  it  rained  so  hard  that  he  wai  prevented 
going.  We  gathered  again  for  afternoon  service,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  see  onr  kind  host  of  yesterday,  Mr, 
Kira,  present.    He  walked  ten  miles  each  wuy. 

There  came  also  a  wealthy  Korean  woman  living 
lu  Chlunampo,  who  joined  our  church  two  weeks 
previously  as  a  probationer.  The  story  of  her  con- 
version isintereilhii;.  My  hospital  helper,  Chai  Soiii, 
has  known  her  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  Four  years 
ago  she  lived  In  Pyeng  Yang  ;  while  there  Chai  Son! 
gave  her  a  Christian  book,  which  reading  greatly  in- 
terested her.  He  and  Chang  Sikt-y  constantly  preached 
to  her  and  told  her  about  Jesus  and  his  love,  but  she 
did  not  believe.  Time  passed  by  and  the  family 
moved  away  from  Pyeng  Yang  to  a  small  village 
twenty  11  from  Sara  Won.  Chang  Sikey,  when  on  his 
trips,  frequently  saw  Mrs.  Yang  and  urged 
to  believe  lu  Jesus.  Still  she  wavered.  Months 
by.  but  prayer  was  made  daily  for  her.  One 
■■■■].<■  into  their  home  and  stole  a  largo 


sum  ol  money,  and  becoming  afraid,  the  fnjul 
moved  to  Chinnampo.  Here  she  was  Visited  by  our 
Pyeng  Yang  Bible  women  and  Chang  Slkey.  Three 
months  ago  she  gave  her  heart  to  God.  The  Holy 
Spirit  had  sown  in  her  heart  (he  good  seed  of  the 
word,  and  it  had  yielded  an  abundant  harvest.  Peace 
and  joy  came  into  her  life,  and  she  sent  letters  to  all 
Btngthaai  of  her  conversion  and  how 
happy  she  was. 

Before  leaving  Chinnampo  we  went  to  the  home  of 
Mrs,  Yang  to  receive  all  her  objects  of  devil  worship 
that  she  had  previously  promised  to  give  to  my  wife. 
Mr.  Yang  is,  in  the  Korean  sense  of  the  term,  rich. 
He  owns  land  worth  over  two  thousand  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  lives  in  a  large  tiled  house  with  many  serv- 
ants. Upon  our  arrival  ne  were  ushered  into  the  "an 
pang,"  Everythiug  had  the  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  tt  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  down  on 
a  nice,  cleau  floor  and  look  upon  clean  walls  and 
freslily  panned,  after  living  for  a  week  in  dirty  way- 
side inns. 

an  Incredably  short  space  of  time  a  enroptu- 
npaat   bad   been  prepared  tot  my  benefit,  con- 
sisting of  chicken,  poached  eggs,  potatoes,  cakes,  and 
tea,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  I.  In 
■■  en  me. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  ■  itithouse  where  the 
things"  were  stored  away.    One  by  one  the 
were  taken  down,  eight  of  HiecQ  tilled  with  drc 
various  kinds,  one  each  for  the  different  "  spit 
to  wear.     Some  Were  of  silk,  others  of  Que  linen, 
-till  others  of  coarser  material.    Mr.  Yang  laughed 
his  wife  us  she  took  the  boles  from  the  shelf, 
though  not  a  Christian,  said  the  thing 

We  parted  from  onr  friends  with  the  invitation 
come  again  soon,  and  rejoiced  to  know  that  In  Ki 
there  are  some  who  are  willing,  though  rich, 
throw  aside  every  bit  of  devil  worship  and  all 
super-! ilii >ii  and  worship  the  true  fiod. 

Wc  left  Chinnampo  for  Pakocbl,  eight  miles 
tant.  It  is  a  very  small  village,  and  has  but  one 
very  dirty  ami  uninviting,  but  we  mad 
11  and  prepared  for  supper.  Our  work  Is  very 
oouroging.  Wo  have  twelve  probationers  and 
ready  I"  be.  Our  evening  service  was  i 
the  people  filling  the  room  and  standing  outside 
doors.  A  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Noble  and  I  vl; 
here,  we  had  two  probatl oners  and  one  or  two 
tendants. 

I   wit'  flail   when  morning  came.     My 
not  of  the  beat,  I  assure  you,  what  will)  the  bat 
nl  ilf  iL-s,  alsvai  i  a  KWM  ol  antinyance,  the 
iind  stamping  of  the  ponies,  crowing  of  the 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  various  kinds  of  live 
that  crawled  over  my  body.    I  finally  snbdned 
with  my  Insect  powder,  an  article  which 
without,  and   in   the    morning    took    up  five 
victims,  whose  names  1  shall  not  [rouble  yon 

We  said  farewell,  not  with  regrets  so  far 
inn   was  concerned,  and   made  our  way    to 
Jbri,  ten  miles  away.     The  roads  were  mndi 
path  narrow,  and  on  lop  of  an  embankment  ten 
hlirli,  with  u  strougwind  ahead  of  in,  making 
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travel  anything  but  pleasant.  I  was  glad  to  reach 
oar  destination,  where  we  had  lunch.  My  host  here 
brought  me  a  nice  repast  of  chicken  soup  and  good 
rice,  which  1  enjoyed,  and  amused  my  friends  trying 
to  eat  with  chopsticks.  They  all  laughed  heartily 
at  me,  but  it  is  no  easy  task,  I  assure  you,  to  hold 
these  two  straight  pieces  of  wood  between  thumb 
and  finger  and  then  get  a  firm  hold  of  a  piece  of 
meat. 

We  left  after  luncheon  for  Kang  Saw,  seven  miles 
away,  arriving  at  sunset,  and  were  here  welcomed 
by  our  Bible  woman,  "Salome,"  who  lives  in 
"Wyoming"  Chapel.  After  supper  we  held  a 
service  for  the  women,  which  they  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, and  which  encouraged  all  our  hearts.  Next 
morning  we  were  up  at  daybreak,  for  our  journey 
home,  seventy  li  distant,  at  which  place  we  arrived  by 
3:30  p.  x.,  having  enjoyed  my  trip  very  much,  but  at 
the  same  time  glad  to  see  wife,  home,  and  a  pair  of 
bright  blue  eyes  who  called  out  "  Papa"  as  soon  as 
she  saw  me,  and  tried  her  very  best  to  tell  me  all 
about  it. 


The  Second  District  of  the  South  America  Confer- 
ence. 

BY  REV.   WM.  TALLON,    D.D. 

THE  Second  District  comprises  the  whole  of  Ar- 
gentina, except  the  Federal  capital,  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  valley  of  the  Uruguay. 
The  year  has  been  a  bad  one  with  us  financially  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  which  produced 
widespread  misery  and  affected  all  clashes  of  people. 

In  Rosario  we  have  four  congregations,  the  oldest 
being  the  English  church,  which  is  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  under  its  present  pastor  (Kev.  J.  F. 
Jenness)  is  having  large  congregations.  The  second 
church  is  Spanish,  with  a  membership  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  poor  people.  Nearly  forty  new  mem- 
bers have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  pastor 
preaches  five  times  a  week,  attends  Sunday  school, 
and  holds  an  additional  meeting  once  a  week  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  This  church  greatly  needs  a 
new  church  building,  and  which  shall  be  better 
located  than  the  present  old  shed.  If  this  was 
secured,  the  church  would  in  a  short  time  become 
self-supporting.  The  third  church  is  German  and 
worships  in  the  same  building  as  the  Spunish,  has  a 
very  prosperous  Sunday  school,  but  not  a  very  large 
congregation.  The  fourth  church  is  Dutch.  It  has 
a  small  membership,  but  is  growing. 

In  Parana  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  building.  In  Tula 
the  church  has  a  fine  building  plot  and  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  new  chapel.  About  four  miles  dis- 
tant. In  a  colony  of  the  same  name,  there  is  a  good 
chapel,  and  the  church  and  Sunday  school  services 
are  well  attended.  In  Villa  Mantero  the  corner 
stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  on  August  16,  1899. 
We  have  in  Canada  de  Gomez  a  fine  property  used 
ma  a  church,  parsonage,  and  schoolhouse,  and  the 
work  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  almost 
self-supporting.  In  8an  Carlos  the  population  is 
stationary,  and  our  congregation  a  regular  one  with- 


out much  change.  Here  is  located  the  Pestalozzl 
Institute. 

In  Mendoza  we  have  an  English  and  a  Spanish 
congregation  both  under  the  same  pastor,  and  the 
work  is  in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  we  can  expect, 
especially  the  English  and  the  Sunday  school  part  of 
it  San  Luis  and  Villa  Mercedes  are  visited  monthly 
by  the  pastor  of  the  Mendoza  church.  In  San  Juan 
the  working  classes  are  continually  emigrating,  and 
this  prevents  our  church  growing. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  two 
schools  in  Rosario.  One  is  free  and  has  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  other  is  a  paying  school  and  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  ground  notwithstanding  the 
Roman  church  opened  a  girls1  school  near  It,  but  it 
did  not  prove  a  success. 

The  district  covers  a  largo  field,  and  there  are 
many  open  doors  which  we  cannot  enter  because  of 
lack  of  means  and  men.  People  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  not  accustomed  to  support  their  church 
in  a  direct  manner,  but  it  is  done  through  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  means  of  the  church  fees  which  they 
are  forced  to  pay  when  they  require  the  services  of 
the  priests.  Hence  they  will  not  give  to  the  support 
of  the  Gospel  till  they  are  educated  to  do  so  after 
conversion,  and  this  of  course  hinders  us.  The  cost 
of  living  is  also  very  high.  Though  we  labor  under 
these  difficulties,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us. 


One  Missionary's  Work  in  India, 

BY  KEV.  MATTHEW  TINDALE. 

MY  father  came  to  India  in  1821  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  died  in  this  country.  One  of 
his  brothers  (William)  went  to  Iowa,  and  another 
to  Nebraska.  My  mother  was  born  in  India,  of 
European  parents,  who  came  from  Wales,  and  I  was 
born  in  India. 

I  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1S76 
as  a  private  member  on  transfer  from  the.  Strict 
Baptist  Church,  Madras.  I  was  then  copastor  with 
Rev.  IT.  F.  Dall.  For  ten  years,  as  Sunday  school 
sui>erintendent  and  local  preacher,  I  labored  for  the 
good  of  Methodism. 

In  those  days  Methodism  in  South  India  was 
planted  on  self-supporting  methods,  and  the  preach- 
ers had  to  struggle  very  hard,  and  I  stood  by  them 
and  gave  them  of  my  substance.  I  had  a  good 
situation  as  editor  of  a  leading  triweekly  journal, 
with  prospects  of  seeing  it  grow  into  a  daily  under 
my  guidance.  I  struggled  against  the  call  to  give 
myself  entirely  to  the  ministry,  (iod  took  from  me 
three  of  my  children.  I  finally  resigned  my  editor- 
ship, which,  with  its  emoluments,  gave  me  nearly 
400  ruj>ees  a  month,  and  went  into  the  Conference 
on  the  self-supporting  plan. 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  our  seamen's  work  at 
Hastings,  of  Jubulpur,  Agra,  and  Lahore,  as  pastor, 
and  am  now  in  Royapuram,  Madras,  in  charge  of  a 
European  and  native  work,  and  have  had  the  agency 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Madras  since 
July,  because  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rudisill. 

My  native  work  is  among  the  poor  Pariahs  in  five 
villages,  some  of  them  from  three  to  five  miles  from 
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Madras.  We  have  Bchools  In  each  village,  with  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  scholars  In  each.  Sunday  schools 
with  about  tbcsamenutnbcrof  scholarsexisl.  Evan- 
gelistic work  is  carried  on  among  the  adults  in  these 
and  surrounding  villages. 

In  Royapuram  1  have  a  good  work  among  the  na- 
tive scavengers  in  Sunday  and  day  schools,  as  also 
In  regular  ■bwIbm  in  tin-  little  niiid  and  thatched 
chapel.  We  have  10  Christians  and  quite  a  number 
of  probationers.  We  have  a  small  membership  in 
the  villages  also. 

Among  tin-  Europeans  1  hove  on  English  mem- 
bership of  SO  and  an  average  attendance  on  the 
Sunday  preaching  services  o(  1U'j.  <»ir  Sun.hiy 
schuol  jiumbers  PS),  with  an  average  atliM) donee  of 
LCD.  We  have  a  Junior  Epworth  League  of  30,  a 
Senior  League  of  7">,  and  'S  willing  workers  in  Son- 
day  school,  League,  tract,  ond  street  work.  Every- 
where encouragement  greets  us. 

The  work  uniting  the  Europeans  iu  India  pays  in 
the  number  who  get  fully  saved  and  who  exert  a 
good  influence  all  around  them.  Win.  Taylor,  now 
Bishop  Taylor,  was  right  when  he  was  led  by  God  to 
sue  that  a  converted,  fully  wad  European  church 
in  India  could  be  made  the  vehicle  to  carry  salvation 
to  the  heathen.  Had  his  lines  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  the  some  high  apostolic  standards 
i» '^ii  observed,  Methodism  iii  India,  would  possess  It 
gfeater  solidity  tluiu  it  dues  to-day. 

None  of  the  missions  In  India  fully  recognise  ibe 
great  opportunity  Ihey  possess  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Europeans.  A  self-supporting  Indian 
Methodism  ought  to  spring  from  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  leading  the  woy  and  teaching  the  natives 
how  to  do  It. 


Some  Fruit  of  Our  Portuguese  Mission. 

TITE  Portuguese  Mission  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
wos  started  In  1890.  Some  Immediate  results 
was  the  conversion  of  several  people  who  before 
knew  nothing  of  the  Gospel.  Ever  since  then  there 
nas  been  a  leaven  at  work  among  the  Portuguese 
people  throughout  southeastern  New  England.  But 
that  Is  not  all.  Through  our  converts  a  work  of 
grace  has  started  In  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the 
strength  of  which  seems  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
our  enemies. 

0  htdeptivltuh;  a  Portuguese  secular  paper,  pub- 
lished at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  contains,  In  its  Issue 
of  February  31,  1000,  the  correspondence  from 
Brava,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  of  which  the  following 
Is  a  translation  : 

"  The  PHOPiOASDA. 
"In  this  island.  i"r  the  lust  live  or  six  years,  (hat  Is. 
siin-e  1SIMWM,  when  sonic  of  Hi.-  natives  of  this  laml 
arrived  here  from  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, profaning])'  proclaiming  a,  doctrine  contrary  to 
ours,  the  number  could  lie  counted  on  the  fingers, 
say,  four  or  six  :  but  to-day.  unfortunately,  they  are 
counted  by  tens.  At  present  the  situation  in  which 
they  iind  themselves  is  bod  ;  for  the  authorities 
have  already  iaken  serious  measures  about  this. 
8omu   have   been   imprisoned,    and    others   repri- 


manded, and  if  they  do  not  emend,  they  will  b 
prosecuted.  Since  this  corrective  they  have  dis- 
continued some  of  their  public  acts  of  propaganda. 
Now.  howevr.  their  niiiii.osity  has  risen,  and  the? 
soy  that  within  a  short  lime  they  will  found  a  bouse 
here  for  baptizing,  bo  as  to  have  many  brethren. 
In  Ihe  numbers  above  referred  to  ure  some  women 
and  girls.  It  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  for  those  to 
whom  it  belongs  lo  lake  energetic  measures  and  de- 
stroy before  the  people  of  this  island  this  propa- 
ganda; otherwise,  one  day,  we  shall  see  this  humble 
people  become  truly  Protestant.  Tills,  then,  is  Ihe 
first  thing  to  lie  done,  us  the  nffag  goes,  ■  Bleeding 
is  better  than  fever.' 
"More  anon.  K.  Kin." 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  reached  without  any 
authorized  missionary  on  the  ground.  To  lbs  many 
appeals  of  these  converts  out  there  to  fetid  them  a 
missionary  wo  have  had  to  reply,  "  By  and  by."  In 
the  meantime  one  of  our  New  Bedford  converts  In 
been  ordained  by  the  Advent  Christian  church  o 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  gone  ont  to  Bnivii,  when-  bj 
has  but  recently  arrived  and  begun  his  work  a 
missionary. 
19  Wesley  Street,  Newton,  Mass., 
February  37,  IBOO. 


The  Worth  India  Conference, 

THE  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  old  a 
historic  North  India  Conference  convened  t 
1. nes no iv  under  favorable  circumstances  January  lo 
On  account  of  prevailing  sickness  and  famine  a 
larger  number  than  usual  were  absent  at  roll  call, 
bill  SO  responded  to  ihcir  names,  and  these  were 
joined  Inter  by  a  class  of  seven  young  and  promising 
men  who  wore  admitted  into  full  connection. 

In  Borne  res[ieeis  ihe  record  of  the  year  has  been 
one  of  much  hardship.  A  sudden  rise  in  exchange 
robbed  oar  appropriations  of  10,000  rupees,  which 
the  Board  at  home  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  up. 
To  have  rut  this  sum  at  once  out  of  the  work  would 
have  meant  ruin  to  100  or  more  of  our  stations,  so 
the  workers  agreed  to  assume  a  full  half  Of  Ihe  cut 
for  a  year.  In  this  heavy  sacrifice  both  American 
and  Hindustani  united,  and  this  re.  I  net  inn  In  income 
has  caused  very  much  suffering  during  the  post 
twelve  mouths.  Famine  prims  are  such  that  It  was 
felt  by  all  that  this  burden  could  not  be  carried  for 
another  year,  but  rather  than  cut  the  work  to  that 
intent,  which  would  be  disastrous  In  Its  moral  effects, 
the  missionaries  .lei  idt-d  to  continue  the  work  as  it 
Is,  and  attempt  lo  secure  this  6,000  rnpees  from  out- 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  largely  routine, 
hut  interesting.  The  election  of  E.  W.  Porker  mid 
.1.  L.  Humphrey  to  the  General  Conference  was  an 
emphatic  indorsement  of  Ihe  missionary  episcopacy, 
mid  with  a  few  exception*  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Con- 
ference that  at  least  one  additional  missionary 
bishop  be  elected. 

Few  Conferences  can  show  such  a  great  average 
length  Of  service.  The  19  missionaries  Who  are 
members  of  the  !'•  inference  have  a  total  of  four  hun- 
dred and  flfty-two  years'  service.  Of  these  10  mem- 
bers a  quarter  have  been  on  ihe  held  over  forty 
years,  and  within  a  few  months  a  half  of  them  will 
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tmvo  boon  on  the  field  (or  over  thirty  year*.  This 
preponderance  of  experienced  men  is  of  great  advan- 
uo  ,  hut  it  means  that  after  a  few  years  the  Mission 
If  to  be  largely  manned  by  Inexperienced  men. 

The  statistical  rejmrt  Inn!  some  very  interesting 
points.  In  the  matter  of  pastoral  support  effort  to 
advance  Is  being  continually  made,  and  during  the 
rti.il  year   the   Hindustani  members  of  our  Mission 

pare  lor  Ihls  purpose  ;"i,jn-l  rti| s.    This  may  not 

i  lurge.  bui  it  is  nn  average  o(  about  13  annus 

i«  r  in'  int..  r.  and  taking  into  consideration  the  ter- 

'B   poverty  of   tin-  people,  is  generous  giving.     To 

most  also  be  added  almost  n»  targe  a  sum,  given 

to  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church. 

The  Christian  community  showed  an  Increase  of 

■bout  two  anil  a  half  thousand  during  llie  year,  a  ■ 

■i -(piiraglni!  thing  after  such  heavy  cuts  ilium- 
daily,  and  such  hardships  as  are  brought  upon  our  j 
people  by  famine.  Two  iiml  a  half  thousand  bap- 
tism! show  a  healthy  and  normal  growth.  A  long 
Stop  in  advanco  was  made  in  Sunday  school  work, 
there  baring  been  an  increase  in  attendance  of 
about  three  thousand,  so  that  now  a  total  of  41,000 
boys  and  girls,  Christian  and  heathen,  are  every  ' 
Sunday  given  bibliial  Instruction.  Of  this  Increase 
In  numbers  almost  half  are  non-Christian  girls  and 
about  a  third  Christian  girls.  This,  too,  Is  a  cause  ' 
for  congratulation.  We  regret  very  ranch  that  the 
.  ilculs  in  appropriations  have  compelled  the 
closing  of  schools,  aud  that  a  less  number  of  stu- 
denta  are  reported  than  for  some  years. 

The  penocnel  ol  the  Conference  changes  some  ' 
little.  Two  young  men  from  America  strengthen  the  . 
ranks  of  the  missionaries.  These  are  R.  I.  Paucetl, 
of  Chicago,  and  B.  T.  Badley,  formerly  of  India. 
The  class  received  on  trial  contains  seven  young 
men  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  preachers. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  Ihc  senior  member  of  the 
India  Mission  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Butler,  retires  ' 
from  active  service  and  will  make  his  borne  in 
America.  Dr.  Humphrey  came  to  India  forty-three 
years  ago,  and  after  a  long  and  successful  career 
leaves  with  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
workers.  The  presence  of  such  a  large  percentage 
of  long-service  missionaries  suggested  to  one  of  the 
workers  a  Myfng  at  I>r.  Dnrbln  to  a  missionary 
parly  just  about  to  sail  for  Iudln.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  average  life  of  the  missionary  to  India 
was  only  five  years.  Kipling  remarks  that  India  is 
a  place  where  men  die  with  suddenness,  but  temper- 
auce  aud  right  living  are  antidotes  to  much  of  the 
prevailing  illsei.ies  among  Europeans. 

A  spirit  of  hopefulness  characterised  the  whole 
session.  It  was  felt  that  the  trials  that  hare  come 
»o  heavily  on  ns  during  the  past  few  years  were 
over,  and  that  reduced  appropriation  a  would  not 
have  to  lie  again  heed  Lifter  the  present  year.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  the  work  seems  In  he  on  a  sol- 
Ider  foundation  than  ever  lief  ore.  The  years  of  trial 
hove  done  thorough  sifting,  but  the  worst  has  been 
passed  and  we  are  on  the  up-grade  onee  more,  with 
better  prospects  than  ever  before.  We  are  still 
woefully  undermanned  and  financially  supported, 
and  Iherewill  still   need  to  he  trimming  in  places 
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until  the  blood  Buns,  but  nil  present  seemed  Io  sir 
signs  of  hope  that  enabled  them  to  look  confident  ly 
to  the  future. 

A  touching  scene  in  the  Conference  was  when  the 
senior  missionary  of  our  work  In  India,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Humphrey,  who  came  to  India  lorry -three  years  ng.', 
bade  farewell  to  the  Con  fere  me  on  retiring  from 
active  work.  He  leaves  the  field,  after  faithful  Ud 
honorable  scrvtee,  beloved  by  all.  W.  W.  Ashe  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  but  wtil  coutinue  Io  lire 

I  and  work  In  India. 

The  most  interesting  subject  of  discussion  during 
the  Conference  session  was  on  a  resolution  petition- 
ing for  the  appoint  men  t  of  another  missionary  bishop 
to  assist  Bishop  Thotium  in  administering  Hits  vast 

■  field.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  I  lull  help  must  be 
given  at  onee,  and  the  very  large  majority  of  the 
members  are'  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  present  plan  of  administration. 

I'.aiher  more  changes  were  made  io  the  appoint- 
ments than  usual,  anil  almost  half  uf  the  presid- 
ing elders  are  new  men.  R.  I.  Faucett  waa  sent 
to  the  Nainl  Tal  church,  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
tiring of  Dr.  Humphrey ;  J.  II.  Messmore  takes  Ihe 
l.nekitow  English  church  ami  literary  work;  L.  a. 
Core  is  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Morudabnd  Dis- 
trict :  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  the  Oudh  District  |  B,  Tnp- 
per,  of  the  llanloi  District ;  and  II.  J.  Adams,  of  the 
Sambhat  District  |  while  II.  A.  Cutting  lakes  up  the 
work  of  the  Ptlihliit  District. 

It  was  considered  by  all  lliat  this  our  closing  Con- 
fereie-e  [or  the  century  was  a  good  one,  and  all  nre 
liH.kiitg  forward  to  u  year  of  successful  work. — filor 
•if  India. 

Notes. 

McCABE  COLLEGE  Is  the  name  of  the  new  edu- 
cational enterprise  at  Skagway,  Alaska.  A 
slonc  building  is  being  erected,  42ilH  feet,  two  stories 
high,  and  money  Is  needed  to  complete  It.  Contribu- 
tions can  be  sent  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Waller,  Superintendent, 
at  Skagway,  or  lo  Bishop  MeCahe,  at  Evanston,  HI. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lawson,  of  our  Northwest  India  Mia- 
siou,  has  secured  4.ri  acres  of  land  near  the  present 
mission  premises  in  Aligarh,  where'  she  will  establish 
a  widows'  home  similar  lo  that  established  by  Pun- 
dim  Kumabai  lu  South  India. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Hansel)  and  wife,  sailed  from  Cal- 
cutta in  February  for  America.  Mr.  Manscll  Ims 
been  a  successful  and  laborious  missionary  in  India 
for  ten  years. 

Rev.  Edward  8.  Little  writes  from  Chinkiang, 
China:  "I  have  opened  work  at  the  city  of  Tan 
Taug  listen,  silly  li  down  the  canal  toward  Shang- 
hai. There  are  some  30  or  30  inouirers  there.  They 
hove  rented  a  chitreh  for  our  nse,  and  have  sub- 
scribed and  paid  *h<)  toward  fitting  and  furnishing 

lo  me.  All  1  have  paid  is  *ca>.  which  will  be  repaid 
when  we  give  up  the  building.  The  monthly  charge 
for  rent  and  caretaker  is  *4.  I  have  taken  eight  in 
on  probation,  ami  several  women  also  want  to  join. 
We  need  a  native  preacher  for  this  appointment." 
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end  Present, 

Connected  wilh  the  Work  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

WE  (rive  tliis  month  a  list  of  missionaries  whose 
names  commence  with  8,T,  D,  and  V,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  knew  tf  any  have  been  omitted,  if  any  nils- 
takes  have  been  made,  or  if  our  readers  can  furnish 
Information  that  will  make  our  record  more  com- 
plete.   The  present  missionaries  are  in  italic. 

S 

Jfer.  Levi  BHmmtr  Salman*  and  iri/e  (Sara  Jones 
Smack)  arrived  in  Mexico  September  6,  1885;  left 
August  IS,  1880.  Mr.  Salmans  graduated  In  medicine 
-fir,./  1-,  1801,  Hd  returned  to  Mexico  July  10,  1891. 
P.  O.,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

Rev.  Gerhard  Johannes  Schilling  aud  wife  (Eliza- 
beth Agnes  Creigbton  Bull)  sailed  for  Burma  July  8, 
1S93;  nrrirexl  November  8,  1808;  left  February  88, 
1898.  Mr.  Schilling  is  in  the  Newark  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Colesville,  N.  J. 

Rc».  John  II.  Schivcly  and  wife  [Carrie  Dixon) 
MlM  to*  India  OclObWS,  188(1.  Mr.  Schively  wish- 
drew  in  1890  from  the  ministry  nod  membership  of 
Ihc  Church.     Resides  In  Oregon. 

Rev.  Earl  Schou  Went  to  Denmark  In  1873;  married, 
iul878,  Louise  Euemaun;  died  July  81, 1888,  In  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.     His  widow  reside*  iu  Copenhagen. 

Her.  Jtfferton  Elltwirth  Sc.lt  arrived  in  India  Oc- 
tobecSI,  1873;  married  Emma  Moore  December  14, 
1*77.     I'.  O.,  Muttm,  India. 

Julian  F.  Scott,  M.D.,  went  io  China  iu  1893;  mar- 
ried Lillian  G.  Hale  December  81,  1804 ;  died  May 
28,  1898.  Mrs.  Scott  married  David  M.  Welding 
December  25,  1807,  and  resides  In  Richmond,  O. 

Hep.  Thomas  JeffcrHm  Scott  and  wife  (Mary  Elixabeth 
Worthlngton)  arrived  In  India  Jan  nary 'JO,  1863.  Dr. 
Scott  Is  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bare-illy,  India. 

Ha.  Henry  Unit-,-  ty-lneart;  mid  iri/r  (Mary  Evelyn 
Frailer)  arrived  In  Japan  March  4,  1893 ;  left  No- 
vember 30, 189T ;  remained  In  the  I'nited  States  dur- 
ing 1898  and  IS'.'.i,  urn]  sailed  again  for  Japan  in 
January,  1000.    P.  0.,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sehwars  anrl  wife  (Caroline  French)  ar- 
rived In  (ierraany  June  87,  1858;  returned  tn  1874. 
Mr.  Scbwarz  died  In  New  York  city  March  13, 1875. 
Mrs.  Schwars  resides  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Caswell,  at  No.  0  Arlington  Place,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Rev.  Wm.  Benton  Scranton,  .V.D.,  and  u-./r  (Louisa 
Wyeth  Arms)  sailed  for  Korea  January  20,  1885 ;  ar- 
rived in  Korea  May  3, 1885.  Dr.  Scranton  la  Superlu- 
tendent  of  the  Korea  Mission.     P.  O.,  Seoul,  Korea. 

AfUi  Lucy  Emily  Scwldir  sailed  for  Chile  December 
BO,  1896;  returned  iu  1808. 

Rev.  John  Seys  sailed  for  Liberia  October  18, 1834 ; 
Mrs.  Seys  went  ont  In  1835.  Tbey  returned  in  1845. 
Mr.  Seys  was  United  States  Minister  to  Liberia  from 
1862  to  1870.  He  returned  from  Liberia  in  1870,  and 
died  on  February  9, 1871. 


hi  1.  John  W.  Slieok  arrived  In  Argentina,  South. 
America,  Marvh  1,  1886;  left  January  15,  1867.  Is 
now  Editor  of  the  Omaha  ChrUtia*  Advocate.  P.  0., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Sharp  went  to  Liberia  In  1378  ;  was 
transferred  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  1879 ;  baa  beeu  an  Independent  missionary 
in  Liberia  since  1880.    P.  O.,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Iter.  Fawcett  Ktxr  .Vfl-iftV  Shaur  and  tnfi (Caroline  A. 
Hill)  joined  the  India  Mission  in  December,  1880. 
Nowlnchargeof  I  be  English  Church  and  Hindustani 
Mission  in  Secunderabad,  India.    Address,  39  Ox- 

:  ii  >::-.■!, 

Rev.  James  Shaw  joined  the  India  Mission  in 
November,  1878;  withdrew  in  1883  aud  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     Now  at  Qnetta,  Baluchistan. 

Jiei:  II'-;..  G.ShcBabear  and  wife  joined  the  Malaysia 
Mission  iu  Slnga{>ore  in  1890.  Mrs.  SheUabear  died 
March  15, 1895.  Mr.  SheUabear  married  Emma  A. 
Ferris  February  17,  1807.  P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits 
8.1  lit  mints.  # 

Harry  C.  Sherman,  MM.,  and  wife  (Florence)  ar- 
rived in  Seoul  February  14, 1.898.  Dr.  Sherman  is  in 
charge  of  the  Medical  Work  in  Sce.nL    P.  O.,  Seoul 

Kev.  George  Fletcher  Shepherd  aud  wife  (Bessie 
Conway)  arrived  In  Japan  September  17, 1806 ;  left 
February  35. 1897.  Mrs.  Shepherd  dledat  Deausville, 
N.  T.,  Fehrnory  20,  1808.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  in  the 
Northern  New  York  Conference.  P.O.,  Deansboro, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  Oramll  Shrevea  arrived  in  India  November 
27,  1879;  married  Lillic  Birdsall  n,  t.,l..r  0,  I*>1 ;  left 
India  February  12,  1885.  In  East  Ohio  Conference. 
P.  0.,  Siryker,  O. 

A*  JokjA  Vcphtu  Bhcrrtil  and  vife  (Elisa  Anon 
Stearns)  sailed  for  Liberia  December  8,  1890.  Mr. 
Sherrill  Is  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

H-r.  Robert  fi/ii-lth  and  irifi  (LouiBC  Rnven),  mis- 
sionaries In  Angola,  Africa,  were  recognized  by  tbc 
Board  as  missionaries  of  the  Society  April  19,  1808. 
P.  0.,  Quihongoa,  Angola,  Africa. 

Jfrt  Mary  Sr-rntl  .Slim It,  missionary  In  Angola, 
Africa,  recognized  by  the  Board  as  missionary  of 
the  Society  April  10,  1898.  P.  O.,  Malange,  Angola, 
Africa. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  Sibcrti  and  vife  (Mary  Elisa- 
beth) arrived  In  Mexico  in  February,  1870;  left  In 
July,  1806.  Sailed  for  Argentina,  South  America,  in 
P.  O.,  Mercedes,  Argentina. 
p.  Joint*  Sitncttrr  and  wife  [Winifred  Smack) 
sailed  for  China  August  26, 1800.  P.  0.,  Foochow, 
China. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Simmons  and  wife  (Ella  Bartlett) 
sailed  for  India  in  November,  1888 ;  returned  iu  1801. 
Colorado  Conference.     P.  O.,  Arvads,  Col. 

Itei:  John  Arthur  Siiuji.vm  and  vife  (Mattle  Ann 
Hamilton)  sailed  [or  Liberia  January  18,1899.  P.O., 
Greenville,  Liberia. 

Rev.  Nathan  Sites  and  wife  (Sarah  Moore)  sailed 
for  China  In  Juno,  1861 ;  arrived  at  Foochow  Sep- 
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tember  19.    Dr.  8ites  died  February  10, 1805.    Mrs. 

Site*  resides  at  802  North  8ixth  8treet,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

James  Edward*  Skinner,  M.D.y  and  wife  (Susan  Hunt 

Lawrence,  M.D.)  sailed  for  China  in  October,  1807. 

P.  O.,  Foochow,  China. 

Bev.  Wm.  O.  Smart  and  wife  (Eliza  Brown  Newton), 
missionaries  in  the  Madeira  Islands,  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Mission  March  7, 1896 ;  recognized  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  by  the  Board  November  22, 1898. 
P.  O.,  Fnnchal,  Madeira. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  and  wife  (Mary  Eineline  Price) 
sailed  for  India  November  12, 1890.  P.  O.,  Toungoo, 
Burma,  India. 

Rev.  Lucius  Chambers  8mith  and  wife  (Ellen 
Augusta  Griswold)  went  to  Chile  in  September, 
1878,  in  the  self-supporting  work.  Mrs.  Smith  died 
December  28,  1878,  in  Chile.  Mr.  Smith  married 
8ara  Orchard  January  10,  1881 ;  arrived  in  Mexico 
February  25, 1884 ;  died  March  15, 1896.  Mrs.  Smith 
resides  in  Wooster,  O. 

Rev.  Joel  A.  Smith  and  wife  (Florence  L.  Van  Fleet) 
arrived  in  China  October  12, 1884.  Mrs.  Smith  died 
December  12,  1884.  Mr.  Smith  left  China  in  August, 
1885,  and  is  now  in  the  Utah  Mission,  and  pastor  of 
Biff  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  P.  O.,  Salt  I^ko  City, 
Utah. 

Rev.  8tacy  A.  Smith  arrived  in  China  November 
5, 1880;  left  October  13,  1802.  In  Kansas  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

J/Ut  Florence  B.  Smith  sailed  for  Chile  in  1887.  P. 
0.,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Mia  Marian  C.  Smith  sailed  for  Chile  June  29, 1899. 
P.  0.,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Sir.  Geo.  Blood  Smyth  sailed  for  China  September 
21, 1882;  married  Alice  Barton  Harris  January  24, 
18M;  returned  on  furlough  July,  1899.  Address, 
«05  Foster  Court,  Denver,  Col. 

Rrr.  Julius  Soper  and  w\fe  (Mary  Frances  Davison) 
arrived  in  Japan  August  8, 1878;  returned  1883;  ar- 
rired  again  in  Japan  November  6, 1886.  P.  O.,  To- 
kyo, Japan. 

Rev.  John  M.  Spangler  and  wife  (Martha  A.  Try  on) 
•ailed  for  Argentina,  8outh  America,  in  June,  1887 ; 
vent  to  Peru  in  1894 ;  returned  in  January,  1899. 

Rer.  Frank  A.  Spencer  and  wife  (Mary)  arrived  in 
India  in  December,  1865;  left  in  1867.  To  Italy  in 
MB  ind  returned  In  1074.  Belonged  to  the  Ohio 
Conference  until  1878. 

to.  Dark!  Smith  Speneer  wad  wife  (Mary  Pike)  ar- 
riied  in  Japan  September  23, 1888.  P.  O.,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

&*•  John  Oakley  Spencer  and  wife  (Amanda  Ruth 
tataan)  arrived  in  Japan  September  23, 1883 ;  left 
X*rca  4,  1809,  on  furlough.  Address,  237  South 
fifth  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

B*»Wm.  Sawyer  Spencer  and  wife  (Florence  E.  Gaf- 
feH)  left  for  Mexico  Jnne  80,  1897.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
tatUentof  Mexico  Methodist  Institute  at  Pucbla, 
Mexico. 

Bev.  Justin  Spauldingwent  to  Brazil,  South  Amer- 
ica, in  1886;  returned  In  1841;  died  in  Moretown, 
Vt,  in  1881 

Ber.  Boras  Spanlding  and  wife  arrived  in  Liberia 
January  1, 1884;  left  May  17, 1884. 


Rev.  Lee  W.  8quier  and  wife  arrived  in  Japan  Sep- 
tember 5,  1881 ;  left  May  5,  1887.  Mr.  8quier  was 
discontinued  from  the  Northern  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence in  1896. 

Bev.  Everett  8.  8tackpole  and  wife  (Elizabeth  A. 
Blake)  arrived  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  14, 1888;  left 
Florence,  Italy,  June  20,  1892.  In  Maine  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Miss  Maria  E.  B.  Staunton  sailed  for  Liberia  Octo- 
ber 25, 1854 ;  died  in  Liberia  April  15, 1856. 

Rev.  8teen  Andreas  Steensen  and  wife  went  to 
Norway  in  1858.  Mr.  8teensen  died  in  Christiania, 
Norway,  in  1878. 

Bev.  Wm.  II.  Stephen*  arrived  in  India  in  January, 
1880 ;  married  Mary  C.  Elliott  September  14, 1886, 
who  died  July  24, 1893.  Mr.  Stephens  married  Anna 
M.  Thompson  May  1, 1895.    P.  O.,  Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  Richard  Stephens  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1875; 
transferred  to  New  Mexico  in  1878.  Afterward  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1896. 

Rev.  Leslie  Stevens  and  wife  (Minnie  Jane  Phillips) 
sailed  for  China  April  15,  1890.  Mr.  Stevens  died  in 
China  July  26,  1894.  Mrs.  Stevens  resides  in  St. 
Paul,  Neb. 

Rev.  Thomas  II.  Stockton  and  wife  went  to  South 
America  in  1883.  Mr.  Stockton  died  in  South  Amer- 
ica July  29, 1892. 

Rev.  Geo.  Irvin  Stone  and  wife  (Marilla  Mark 
Bachelder)  arrived  in  India  December  31,  1879;  left 
February  3,  1897.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  superannuated 
preacher  of  Bombay  Conference.  Address,  25  Mun- 
roe  Street,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Rev.  James  Sumner  Stone,  M.D.,  arrived  in  India 
December  31,  1880 ;'  married  Kate  El  sou  November 
27, 1884 ;  left  India  May  1, 1888.  In  New  York  Con- 
ference. Address,  corner  Mott  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York  city. 

Rev.  Andrew  Stritmatter  sailed  for  China  June  8, 
1873;  married  Lucinda  L.  Combs,  M.D.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  at  Shanghai ;  left  China  September  9, 1880. 
Mr.  Stritmatter  died  November  22, 1880,  in  Denver, 
Col.    Mrs.  Stritmatter  resides  in  Washington,  O. 

Bet:  George  Arthur  Stuart,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Rachel 
Anne  Golden)  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  China 
June  27, 1886.    P.  O.,  Nanking,  China. 

Rev.  Homer  Clyde  Stuntz  and  wife  (Estelle  May 
Clark)  sailed  for  India  January  22, 1887;  left  India 
in  March,  1895.  In  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  P.  O., 
Mount  Vernon,  la. 

Bev.  Herbert  Woodworth  Swartz,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Lola 
Reynolds)  arrived  in  Japan  October  29,  1884;  left 
Japan  on  furlough  October  1, 1898.  Resides  at  312 
Cherry  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer  sailed  for  Korea  March  23/ 
1898.    P.  O.,  Seoul,  Korea. 


Bev.  Marcus  Lorenzo  Taft  sailed  for  China  Sep- 
tember 1,  1880;  married  Emily  Louise  Kellogg 
September  29,  1882.  Left  on  furlough  November, 
1899.    P.  O.,  480  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  E.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  and  wife  sailed  for  China 
March  17, 1875.  Dr.  Tarbell  resigned  in  1876  to  be- 
come a  teacher  in  a  Government  School  in  Japan. 
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John  L.  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  wife  went  to  China  In 
1883 ;  resigned  In  1883, 

Miti  Alire  Terrell  Balled  for  China  September  IB, 
1894.    P.  0.,  Peking,  China. 

Rev.  Crawford  Rockwell  Thobnrn  arrived  in  India 
ai  a  missionary  December  IS,  1885  ;  left  April  23, 
1887 ;  died  May  6,  1890,  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Sep.' David  Lyle  Thoburn  went  to  India  In  1898; 
married  Ruth  M.  Collins  at  Lncknow,  December  31, 
1890.    P.  O.,  Lucknow,  India. 

Rev.  Jama  Mill*  Thoburn  arrived  In  India  August 
21,  1859  ;  married  Mtnerra  R.  Downey  December  16, 
1861,  at  Bareilly,  who  died  October  30,  1863,  at  Nalnl 
Tal ;  Dr.  Thoburn  married  Anna  Jones,  M.D.,  No- 
vember II,  1880,  In  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  was  conse- 
crated Missionary  Bishop  for  India  and  Malaysia  in 
May,  1888.  P.  0.,  Bombay,  India.  Is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  James  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  and  wife  (Emma  F. 
Merchant)  arrived  in  India  December  26,  1884;  left 
December  4, 1888.  In  Detroit  Conference.  P.O.,  31 
Adams  Avenue,  E.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  Jama  11.  Thomae  and  vift  (Elizabeth  I.  Wil- 
son) sailed  for  India  December  15,  1888.  P.  O., 
Agra,  India. 

Rev.  David  Wesley  Thomss  and  wife  (Mary  Alice 
Amiable)  sailed  for  India  August  IT,  1861 ;  arrived 
In  India  January  17.  1862;  Dr.  Thomas  left  India 
April  1, 1887.  Mrs.  Thomas  left  in  the  fall  of  1887. 
Reside  at  136  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Rev.  John  Francii  Thornton  and  wife  (Helen  Good- 
fellow)  arrived  In  Argentina  from  the  United  StateB 
October  33, 1866.    P.  O.,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Rev.  Matthew  Tindalt  and  wife  (Sarah  Baker)  Joined 
the  India  Mission  in  July,  1880.  P.  O.,  Royapnrsm, 
Madras,  India. 

Rev.  Elbert  S.  Todd  and  wife  (Emma)  arrived  in 
China  in  November,  1867;  left  In  May,1869.  Dr.  Todd 
Is  now  In  the  Baltimore  Conference,  pastor  of 
Strawbridge  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rev.  DeLosB  Monroe  Tompkins  and  wife  (Ida  M. 
Foot*)  arrived  in  India  December  33,  1884 ;  left  in 
March,  1887.  In  Rock  River  Conference.  P.  O.,  Bel- 
vldere,  III. 

Rev.  Hiram  Torbet  arrived  in  India  December  16, 
1878;  was  accidentally  killed  in  Bombay  March  12, 
1879. 

Rev.  Frank  Dean  Tubbs  and  wife  (Isabella  Kerr) 
arrived  in  Mexico  September  17,  1888 :  left  May  20, 
1894 ;  arrived  In  Argentina,  Smith  America,  August 
8,  1894.  Mrs.  Tubbs  died  April  6, 1897,  at  Mercedes, 
Argentina.  Mr.  Tubbs  left  for  the  United  States 
August  6,  1897.  Is  Professor  of  Physical  Science  In 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University  at  Sallna,  Kan, 

u 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Budgett  Urch  arrived  In  Singa- 
pore March  6, 1832 ;  left  May  15, 1894.  In  Michigan 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Rev.  George  8.  Umpleby  and  wife  (Izina  E.  Cole) 
arrived  in  Mexico  In  November,  1879;  left  in  No- 
vember, 1883.  From  October,  1887,  to  September, 
1889,  a  missionary  at  Ensenada,  Lower  California. 


Mrs.  Umpleby  died  December  23,  1S96.  Mr.  V 
pleby  Is  a  superannuated  preacher  of  the  Sonthi 
California  Conference.    P.  O.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cs 


Rev,  Milton  Smith  Vail  arrived  in  Japan  Septeml 
18,  1879;  married  Emma  Catherine  Witbeck  J: 
nary  1, 1885 ;  returned  on  furlough  In  March,  li 
Address,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mitt  Jennie  Stevetixon  Vail  arrived  In  Japan  May 
1880.    P.O.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Miss  Rath  Van  Deren  went  to  Chile  in  1899; 

turned  in  1898. 

Rev.  Beuj.  L.  Van  Dyke  sailed  for  Malaysia  Octol 
21, 1899.    P.  0.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Algernon  Sydney  Edwin  Vardon  joined  t 
India  Mission  In  1881;  married  Emma  D.  Miles 
1883;  recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  Si 
i ember  19,  1893 ;  died  November  2,  1898,  at  Hosbi 
gabad,  India.  Mrs.  Vardon  resides  at  11  Phaj 
Road,  Poona,  India. 

Ret:  George  Wathiugton  Verity  sailed  for  China  > 
vember  39,  1890,  as  agent  in  China  of  the  Americ 
Bible  Society  ;  joined  the  Methodist  Mission  In  St 
Wmber,  1893;  married  Frances  Irene  Wheeler  I 
cember  30,  1893.    P.  O.,  Talan,  Shantnng,  China. 

Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  and  wife  (Emily  F.  Barki 
sailed  for  Italy  June  28,  1871 ;  arrived  in  Genoa  A 
gust  16, 1871 ;  returned  in  October,  1888.  Dr.  Vi 
non  died  In  Syracuse,  N.  T„  August  10,  1896.  M 
Vernon  resides  at  717  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 

JAu  Charlotte  C.  Vimont  sailed  for  Chile  June  : 
1894;  returned  In  March,  1900.    P.  O.,  Des  Moin 


Votes. 

REV.  ALBERT  NORTON,  formerly  connected  w 
onr  Methodist  Missions  In  India,  Is  now 
charge  of  a  boys'  orphanage  at  Dbond,  India. 

The  names  of  Rev.  J.  II.  Johnson  and  wife  (An 
Hanson)  were  omitted  among  the  J's  in  onr  list 
missionaries.  They  were  sent  to  Norway  in  IB 
arriving  In  Christiana  August  24, 1880,  and  retnrnl 
in  1888.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Octol 
8,  1896.  His  widow  resides  at  792  W.  Superior  Stn 
Chicago,  III. 

In  the  record  given  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Russell,  of  i 
Chile  Mission,  it  is  said  she  married  Rev.  Bob 
O'Lane.    It  should  be  Rev.  Robert  Olave. 

Rev.  Brenton  Thobnrn  Badley  has  been  appoint 
Professor  of  English  and  of  Political  Economy 
Reld  Christian  College,  Lncknow,  India. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  the  newly  appoint 
Superintendent  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Mission,  arrlv 
In  New  York  from  South  America  March  4,  and  safl 
for  Puerto  Rico  March  19. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Schwartz  arrived  at  Yokohan 
Japan,  February  2,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  his  I 
polntment  at  Nagasaki,  arriving  there  February  7 

Rev.  F.  D.  Bovard,  D.D.,  has  been  appointed 
Bishop  Walden  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Chinese  C 
trict  of  the  California  Conferenoe  to  succeed  the  L 
Dr.  Masters. 


M*  t'i"J  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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Heating  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{EttratttJ'rm  the  l\w&dvtgi.) 

il  I-;  Board  el  "nmn'f  W  h«-  if  I— li  iiiwi  j  DoJttj 

..f  ilii'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
ar  session  March  20,  Rev  J.  H.  Buckle),  D.D., 
president,  presiding.  Devotional  eiercises 
conducted  by  Dr.  Buckley  ami  Rev.  J.  L.  Ilurl- 
il,  D.D. 

The  reports  of  llie  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
inds  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 
Tin-   redistribution   of    Uie   appropriation   lo   the 

un  Mission  was  approved. 
The  red istribn lion  of   the  appropriation  to  the 
.tral  China  Mission  ra   approved,  except  Hint 
balance  of  unused  salaries  Ot  Rev.  James  <!ack- 
ttnd  iter.  E.  S.  Little  shall  be  retained  for  the 
tending  out  of  new  missionaries,  or  such  other  pur- 
as  the  Board  may  direct. 
Permission  was  granted  Rev.  F.  D.  Gome  well,  of 
North  China  Mission,  to  return  to  the  United 
es  on  a   brief  furlough.  Hint  he  may   have    tin 
Incut  Of   ■  SpOoWlrt   [or  t tie    I"  ll'tll  n[   liis  Jn-ui-- 
whieh  has  become  greatly  impaired. 
The  redistribution  of  the  approprlal  ion  to  North 
China  was  returned  to  the  North  China  Flounce 
Committee  with  the  following  statement: 

The  Board  is  unable  to  approve  the  taking  of 
Ri,t«"J  from  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
for  a  hospital  at  Peking,  u  the  purchase  of 
new  [i:-"|h-iv\  i-  ihe  fiiTti'i iuii  of  the  Ccneral  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  Board  greatly  appreciates  the 
generosity  of  the  Bopklns  fundi  >  In  offering  to  build 
n  hospital  at  Peking,  "ii  condition  tliat  the  laud  be: 
purchased,  and  trust  that  some  method  will  be  de- 
vised for  raising  the  money  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase thereof.  Falling  ill  that,  application  should 
be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Cleneral  Com- 
mittee. Provision  should  be  made  for  salary  of  I)r 
W.  F.  Walker,  and  outgoing  and  salary  of  Mr.  J. 
Victor  Martin,  and  the  (1,0011  due  the  Annuity  Fund 
tultst  be  allowed." 

The  salary  of  Rev.  J.  11.  Spencer  was  continued 
through  June. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz  was  added  lo  the  Finance 
t  mnmiitec  of  Hie  South  Japan  Mission. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  requested  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Rev.  II.  G.  A  ppen  seller  while  engaged 
wilh  others  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
tHB  I  fie  Koran  language. 

The  students  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  and 
their  friends  having  contributed  enough  money  to 
pay  the  salary  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Morris  as  a  missionary 
to  Korea,  for  onu  year,  his  outgoing  was  authorised, 
the  t  intoning  expenses  to  be  paid  from  ihe  Inciden- 
tal Fund, 
Permission  was  given  Mrs.  W.  B.  Seranton,  of  the 
■a  Mission,  now  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  to  re- 
tire United  Stales  on  furlough, 
intgoing  of  W,  B.  Motilll,  M,D„  retornfng  to 
was  authorized,  and  his  proposition  accepted 
to  pay  the  outgoing  expenses  and  he  reimbursed 
from  medical  receipts  after  he  has  reentered  the  field. 
Rot.  Jews  L.  McLaughlin  and  wife  were  approved 


a-  misMouurie1*  lo  \\u\u\  sin.  provided  they  pass  tie- 
medical  examination. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Secor  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Committee  ou  Lauds  and  Legacies. 

Subscriptions  were  authorized  to  be  made  lor 
copies  of  ihe  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference. 

The  granting  of  the  use  of  the  Hoard  Room  to  Ihe 
Chinese  Sunday  school  on  Sunday  afternoons  was  re- 
ferred to  the  OommMet  on  tfominatloiu  and  Gen- 
eral Reference. 


Botes  on  Miaaionaiies,  Misaions,  Etc 

Miss  ALNKS  MeALLISTF.il,  of  Hie  Liberia  Mis- 
sion, arrived  in  New  York  March  14.  She 
returns  In  poor  health,  and  is  in  the  Belle?  llnspitid 
in  Brooklyn, 

Mr.  .I.Victor  Martinis  I  o  sail  for  China  April  7. 
to  become  treasurer  and  bookkeeper  for  the  North 
China  Mission. 

ff,  I!.  McGlll,  M.D.,  is  to  return  to  Korea  with 
Ins  faiuili  this  month.  He  will  probably  he  again 
located  at  Wonsan. 

Rev.  W,  V.  Walker,  D.D.,  of  the  North  China  Mis- 
sion, sails  April  7,  returning  to  his  field  of  labor. 

Rev,  B.  0.  Campbell  and  family,  of  Ihe  Chile  Mis- 
sion, arrived  in  New  Turk  March  10,  and  went  on  lo 
Bt,  Albans,  VI. 

Robert  Case  Beebe,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Philander  Smith  Hospital  at  Nanking,  China,  has 
lately  given  at  Allegheny  College  three  interesting 
lectures  on  "  The  Dragon  F-mpire,"  "The  Physician 
in  China,  Native  and  Foreign,"  and  ''Mission  Life 
in  China." 

Miss  Charlotte  C.  Vimont,  of  the  Chile  mission,  ar- 
rived In  New  York  March  10.  Her  address  will  be 
Dee  Moines,  la. 

Rev.  Jesse  L.  McLaughlin  and  wife  sailed  from 
New  York  March  IT.  "n  their  way  lo  Singapore,  where 
Mr.  McLaughlin  is  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  R, 
Denyes,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Manila. 

We  much  regret  to  note  that  Rev.  James  Jackson, 
of  Central  China  Mission,  has  cabled  to  the  Mission 
Rooms  (hat  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  Mission. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and  family,  of  the  South  Japan 
Mission,  returned  to  the  United  States  last  month, 
arriving  in  San  Franci.-eo  March  B.  Mr.  Vall's  health 
made  the. return  necessary,  and  be  Is  at  present  stop- 
ping with  Dr.  M.  C.  Harris,  flTB  Sixteenth  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  J.  If.  Spangler,  D.D.,  formerly  of  our  South 
America  Mission,  has  been  appointed  to  supply  the 
church  at  Terington,  Nev. 

Rev,  J.  II.  Nelson  is  reluming  on  a  short  furlough 
from  Brazil,    Jliswife  is  at  Stoughfon,  Mass. 

Hishop  Thohnrn  sailed  from  Calcutta  early  in 
K'-lti-nary  In  insper'l  Ihe  Mission  wcrk  ar  Riuigoi.ii. 
Penang,  Singapore,  ami  in  the  Philippines,  accom- 
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panied  by  Rev.  F.  \V.  Warae.  Ho  ia  eipected  to  sail 
from  MutiUu  about  the  1st  of  April  for  the  United 
States.  Ilia  health  is  slowly  improving.  Mr.  Warno 
will  remain  in  the  Philippines  (or  several  Weeks  and 
assist  in  the  further  opening  of  the  work  there. 

The  Star  of  Imiiu  says:  "Immediately  after  the  ses- 
sion of  the  North  India  Conference  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Humphrey  sailed  from  Calcutta  for  America,  go- 
ing by  way  of  China,  Japan,  and  Honolulu.  Dr. 
Humphrey  was  With  Dr.  Butler,  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  India,  and 
his  retirement  after  a  long  and  useful  service  Is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  our  whole.  Mission  in  India,  The 
prayers  of  many  will  follow  this  worthy  missionary 
couple,  and  all  will  desire  (or  them  calm  seas  and  a 
□fasaaal  pwift  and  that  strength  may  be  given  to 
Dr.  Humphrey  equal  to  the  strain  that  will  fall  on 
him  during  his  service  as  delegate  in  the  General 
Conference." 

Rev.  George  W.  Verity  writes  from  Taian,  Shan- 
tung, China,  January  18:  "The  country  ban  1ms 
been  in  a  great  slate  of  excitement,  anti-foreign  and 
anti-Christian  feeling  manifesting  itself  in  many  uels 
of  violence,  culminating  two  weeks  ago  in  the  brutal 
murder  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  1 
eurrtd  forty  miles  from  here.  Well-drilled  troops 
are  here,  and  the  officers  say  they  will  protect  us,  so 
we  feci  pretty  Bate." 

At  the  Central  <  'onicrcnec  in  India,  which  met  In 
Calcutta  January  3!-February  5,  Rev.  D.  L.  Thu- 
lium was  elected  agent  of  publishing  house  at 
Lucknow;  Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  D.D.,  agent  at  Ma- 
dras ;  Rev.  J.  Cuishaw,  agent  at  Calcutta ;  Rev.  W. 
T.  Cherry,  agent  at  Singapore.  Rev.  ,1.  E.  Robinson 
was  reelected  editor  of  the  ZMfm  WUmmt,  Rev,  J.  H. 
Mcssmore  editor  ot  Kmibi'i-i-lfmil.  A  memorial  to 
the  General  Conforoneo  was  adopted  unanimously 
expressing  ap preei.it ion  of  lIio  work  of  Bishop  Tho- 
burn,  but  stating  that  the  growth  ot  the  work  had 
bam  such  that "  at  least  two  additional  bishops  are 
needed  to  adequately  administer  [lie  Held,  anil  who 
shall  be  elected  lu  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  both 
continuity  of  adniinlstraiion  and  close  connection 
with  the  home  Church,  and  still  permanently  reside 
in  the  Hold."  The  Conference  arranged  for  the  com- 
piling and  issuing  of  a  hymnal  for  the  CM  of  the  va- 
rious ■pattered  English  congregations  in  India. 


Will  the-  Ecumenical  Conference  Pay? 

THE  Financial  Committee  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference  on  Foreign  Missions,  to  bo  held  In  New 
York  in  April,  la  endeavoring  to  raise  $40,000  tn  pay 
expenses.  It  is  a  large  sum.  The  whole  West  India 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  takes  less  than 
this  by  about  flO.OUOcach  year.  Of  the27  missions  of 
tho  Church  there  are  scarcely  halt  a  dozen  that  take 
more.  The  writer  was  asked  the  other  day— and  by 
a  very  earnest  friend  of  missions— why  the  money 
was  not  spent  direcily  tu  missionary  effort.  "Would 
It  not  do  more  good  •  "  It  is  a  legitimate  question, 
Will  the  Conference  pay  ? 


Missionary  money  goes  further  lo-day  than  it  ever 
did.  It  used  to  be  said  that  It  took  *1  to  send  one 
cent  to  the  heallicn.  To-day,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
money  that  goes  abroad  for  the  needs  of  mission 
workers  hovers  in  almost  all  the  churches  around 
00  per  cent  of  tho  totals.  That  is,  it  takes  one  cent 
to  send  nine  to  the  heathen.  Just  what  this  Confer- 
ence elists  for  la  to  make  all  this  money  go  further 
still. 

For  a  century  men  and  women  have  labored  in 
many  lands,  and  with  runny  different  methods. 
Si'iiit'  of  ilii-se  methods  have  proved  more  econom- 
ical than  others,  but  l In  y  ban  not  been  everywhere 
adopted.  What  is  needed  is  to  bring  these  more 
riliciint  [jii-ttiiuis  ti>  ilie  knowledge  of  workers  every- 
where. The  Conference  Is  not  a  council  to  lay  down 
laws  ;  but  the  Interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
will  be  a  source  of  great  help  to  all  who  desire  to  do 
tin-  Lord's  work  well.  In  so  far  a*  the  Conference 
can  accomplish  this  it  will  do  much  to  pay  for  itself. 

Two  topics  of  great  Importune  will  show  what 
can  be  done.  The  first  is  Unit  of  Comity  and  Coop- 
eration. That  there  la  now,  owing  to  denomina- 
tional rivalry,  a  serious  waste  of  money  every  j  car 
lu  the  mission  field,  no  ihoughu'ul  person  will  deny. 
The  economic  value  of  cooperation  in  minimising 
waste  is  sclf-evtdeu!  in  I  lie  business  world  :  nor  Is  It 
any  less  so  in  the  religious  world.  In  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  representatives  from  all  over  the  world 
and  from  every  cvuiil-cIi -al  denomination— in  itself 
an  ebjivt  Imisuii  iii  ooriiiij  of  no  little  value.  That 
tin!  discussions  in  the  Conference  on  this  subject 
will  hasten  that  perfect  unity  for  which  Christ 
prayed  will  be  the  wish  of  all ;  and  what  Is  said  and 
done  there  can  scarcely  help  hut  strengthen  the  pur- 
pose of  everyone  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  it. 

The  other  topic  is  that  of  Self-support.  Many  mis- 
sion .■linn  lies  are  si  trendy  working  actively  In  this 
direction,  and  have  done  much.  Money  that  used  to 
support  native  pastors,  build  churches,  and  carry  on 
schools,  hospitals,  ilispen.-ai'ies.  anil  presses  is  now 
liberated  to  be  used  in  fresh  channels  for  the 
further  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  Many  missions, 
however,  still  regard  self-support  as  a  sort  of  im- 
prartical  ideal.  If  the  stories  of  what  has  been  done 
In  other  lauds  show  them  that  it  Is  very  practical, 
and  if  the  methods  there  successfully  employed  can 
in'  adapted  to  their  use,  then  the  discussion  of  this 
one  topic  will  go  far  to  justify  all  that  the  Coufer- 

Ecouomlcs  are  necessary,  but  still  more  necessary 
sire  dynamics.  Right  methods  the  mission aries 
must  have  to  accomplish  the  moat  possible  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  But  right  method*  will 
avail  little  unless  there  is  behind  it  all  the  power  of 
the  home  Church.  To  obtain  this  power  the  Church 
must  have  knowledge,  knowledge  of  w  hat  has  been 
done,  what  la  being  done,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done.  No  man  and  no  body  of  men  can  lake  an  in- 
terest, sympathetic  and  helpful,  tn  that  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  This  Conference  Is  going  to 
bring  the  tremendous  facts  of  missionary  success 
riirht  in  l»  I  lie  hearts  of  many  a  man  and  woman  who 
knows  scarcely  anything  of  It.— Prtxs  OmmiUtt*. 
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Two  Methodist  Delegates  to  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference from  England. 

.!    Barter,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  SLA.,  B.D.,  was  born  in 

■;iffna,  Ceylon,  where  bta  father  was  head  of 

the    Missionary  High  School.      Educated   in   Son!): 

Africa  and  at  Wesley's  Klngnrood  School  be  pro. 

>:e**"le-l  to  Cambridge  and,  alter  MaoMiig  at  the  Wea- 

loyaii  Missionary '.olk-ire  lit  Richmond,  volunteered 

iiiooal  work  io  Central  ChlDa. 


foundation  of  a  high  school  for  the 
Upper  classes  hi  Wuchang,  but  utter 

...  the  continuous  B1  health ol 
return   to   England.     In   1S»  be  was 

'■' .'■  ■■].  win  Missionary  Society, 
eatb  M  a."  Re*.  Dr.  Hoalioo  In  Febro- 

*-':.  Itts.  lie  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Leys 

ibrldge, 

a  graduate  of  London,  Cambridge, 

■■'.-,, 

i  iv  T.  Chapman  entered  the  ministry 

"'  U»  1  ntted  UetkodW  Fr.  .■  <  !harahee  in  1807.    He 

-  uulbaek,  Cheshire,  about  twenty-two 

:i    la  Mill  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  has 

"W  mtral  of  the  highest  ottos*  of  the  denomina- 

B  corresponding  secretary  for  the  two 

fan  1SH-1816,  (,ud  at  the  same  lime  was  general 

ol   the    Lcedi  forward  movement, 

Inception  to  him.    At.  the  end  of  his 

,™i  U  corresponding  secretary  he  was  elected  to 

'"'l-Biiinii  he  now  occupies  of  General  Missionary 

■    United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of 

OnttaBraqntn  nun  to  keep  tntoacb  with 

"'"wHlwions  as  well  as  the  four  great  Foreign  Mis- 
■  Una,  East  Africa,  West  Africa,  and 
Mr.  Chapman  has  set  himself  (he  task  of 
■   I  he  Bo  i'iy  one  third,  and 
soeocss  will  crown  his  efforts. 
:■    I  bapman  la  forceful,  striking 


straight  from  the  shoulder  with  solid  prose  rather 
than  fanciful  poetry,  and  yet  in  speech  or  Mrnon 
there  is  revealed  beneath  it  all  a  deep  undertone  uf 
tenderness  and  pathos.  In  the  Conference  Mr. 
Chapman  will  read  a  paper,  under  the  genera]  head- 
ing of.  Evangelistic  Work,  on  the  "  Orniinizaiii.n 
and  Administration  of  Mission  i  hurehes." 


Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  Program. 

T1IF,  main  meetings  will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  city,  the  first  one  being  on  the  aftcr- 
OOODOl  kpiOSL  Benjamin  Harrison  will  preside, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jodm  Smith.  Dm  BeewUry  Of  the 
American  Board  and  Chair  mM  of  the  General  ■  torn- 
iniii'-''.  «i!i  give  an  addresi  H  wolooniei  and  there 

will  he  !■■  s| tie  in  behalf  of  the  British,  German, 

.  and  one  representing  Iho 

missionaries  of  all  the  Boards.     The  Rev.  S  I..  U.dd- 

win,  D.D.,  the  Secretary  of  Hie  General  Committee, 

U*  report  Prentdenl  MeKlnlerwia 

also  make  an  address  at  the  reception  to  be  held  in 
the  evening,  and  then  will  be  other  addresses  of 
welcum*  in  behalf  of  Ihe  State  and  Hie  city. 

tin  Sun. I, iv  I  rniiiorily  of  the  pulpits  of  On  Kv.in- 
gclloal  Churches  in  New  York  ami  its  vicinity  will  be 
filled  by  delegates  to  Ihe  Conference. 

The  business  meetings  will  begin  on  Monday 
morning  with  three  addresses  in  Carnegie  Hal!  on 
tbo  Authority  ami  Purpose  of  Foreign  '■' 

■ 
Aim.    The  speakers  will  be  PreaMenl  Augnstai  B. 
Strong,  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminar)  :  .1, 
Hudson  Taylor,  Superintend' 'tit  ot  t  lie  China   In  kind 

Mission  .  Robert  E.  Sneer,  Beoretary  or  the  Foreign 

iloanl  ol  Missions  ol  the  Presbyterian  Chnreh,  and 
the  Bar,  I  >\\  Tamne  Btanrwt,  of  Africa,  a  missionary 
of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland. 

In  ihu  iitiiriMinii  there  will  be  ten  poction.it  im-et- 
logs,  when  these  fields  will  be  considered  :  (!)  Japan  ; 
■.:i        ,  :     .    Eons,  liurmii,  Bkn;  i4    EndiB,Cey- 
j.  Australia,  Oceania,  Hawaii,  Phil- 
ippines; (8)  Mohammedan   Lands,  ('«}  Turkey,  {}•) 
.,.  (d)  AnbUv  [e]  Kgypt  ;  [T)  Africa; 

(81  South  America,  Central  America,  West  Indii-s. 
Haste) ;  £9)  North  America,  Greenland  ;  (10)  lie- 
brews  in  all  lauds.  Special  addresses  will  be  given  by 
misaiouarles  from  different  fields  io  several  evening 
sessions,  and  in  other  meetings  aa  there  is  opportu- 
nity. 

On  Tuesday  will  commence  the  distinctive  work  of 
Ihe  Conference— tho  discussion  of  the  great  and 
practical  questions  arising  in  tin-  conduct  of  Mission 
work.  Tho  evangelistic  work  will  lead  In  Ihe  morn- 
ing  iri-ii'-riil  session  and  several  afternoon  sectional 
meettngs,  while  alternate  meetings  will  present 
phases  of  Woman's  Work  and  the  problems  con- 
nected with  Hie  organization  and  character  ot  Ihe 
Missionary  Staff. 

Wednesday  will  be  Educational  Day,  similarly  ar- 
ranged to  provide  for  the  discussion  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation.  the  training  of  teachers.  Industrial  education, 
training  of  the  blind,  deaf  mulct,  etc.  At  the  mm 
time  a  secllonal  meeting  will   consider   the  wider 
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relation  of  Missions  to  Science,  Uiwuivry,  [lipln- 
niacy,  etc 

PniimlBI  is  •■specially  set  apart  for  Woman's 
Work,  hi  its  different  phases;  but  side  by  side  with 
their  ill-  !  1 1  igs  there  will  be  .  >lhi  r .-  fur  the  discussion 
at  tbi  peal  >juc»tiun  of  Comity  unit  Cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  Mission  work  by  different  socieiics, 
with  a  vlow  tn  prevent  collision  and  waste  ill  dupli- 
cating effort. 

OB  i'li'kiy  ill'  dominant  MptO  will  be  the  develop- 
ment In  tup  native  churches  of  tlifttnelf  emppoB  MM 
MlfrdtnaUu  prtthooi  watafa  tti.-ir  i» tiu u i it'in-y  ami 

U-st  growth  are  difficult,  if  nut  impossible.  At  the 
samellme  the  organisation  of  Mission  Bosnia wt!l be 
considered,  with  an  afternoon  meeting  devoted  to 
industrial  iialnln 

S.itunluv  "ill  In'  V-iiiiiL-  l'i'"]i|i''>  l>ny,  mid  llii 
topics  will  be  Hie  present  missionary  movement 
umiiRe  students,  I  lit-  needs  nf  tin!  future  ministry, 
the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  present  generation. 
l'ur-.ill.'l  will,  these  will  be  tbe  millMllllflilll  of  the 
i|iii'slluii*  presented  by  the  non-Christian  religions 
and  l  lie  aiwlogetlc  problems  of  missions. 

On  Mnii. lay  Medical  Missions  will  OODn  to  the 
front,  Bible  version!-  iind  the  need  of  a  Christian 
literature  us  the  Iwisis  fur  ihc  normal  tlevclopiiicnl 
of  a  Christian  community. 

Tuesday,  the  closing  day,  llie  Home  Church  will 

lie  [lie  BJiP'iinl  tuple  ;    llie  reticle   itlllliellee    mi  llielll  of 

nttaatona;  On  penm  of  the  pastor,  etc.    Also  Bible 

Sneiei  i. ■:..  n i i- -inn :i ri  philanthropy,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

The  meeting*  outlined  above  will  be  largely  tech- 
nical and  confined  to  the  mornings  nn<1  afternoons. 
The  evening  meetings  will  be  more  popular  in  char- 
acter and  include  addresses  by  well-known  and  effee- 
live  spcukfrs,  iiiisihuiiiries,  piistiirs,  iind  hitmen  .1 
il<e  I'uited  States  ntnl  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
The  overflow  meetings  will  be  held  In  hulls  and 
churches  near  Carnegie  Hall. 


Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference, 

THAT  the  need  of  all  may  be  met  and  that  the 
substantial  value  of  the  Conference  may  be 
preserved  for  future  consideration,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  decided  to  publish  a  report  under 
I  he  title: 


This  report  will  l)e  published  in  two  volumes. 
ii  ii"!-"ii"  :i  prided  and  bound.  The  material  will 
bt  e.. i' lull)  prepared  and  Milted,  so  as  to  exclude 
nothing  essential,  and  include  nothing  nonessential, 
and  will  lie  in  three  parts.  I.  The  Story  of  the 
Conference — its  origin,  CondtMt,  lad  personnel.  II, 
Contributions  of  the  Conference— Papers,  Addresses, 
and  Discussions.  III.  Appendix,  Including,  (11 
list  of  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  with  official  ad- 
dresses ;  (iilihe  Organization  and  Roll  of  tbe  Confer- 
ence ;  (3)  a  Summary  of  Missionary  Statistics ;  (4) 
Seleeu-il  bibliography  ;  and  (B)  an  Index. 

This  report  should  be  in  the  hands  uf  every  |iastor 
and  every  missionary  worker,  and  in  tbe  library  of 


ever)'  Church,  Sunday  school,  noil  i  hriMlau  Eu- 
or  Soelety.  It  wilt  cast  a  flood  of  light  OB  the 
problem  of  Missions,  and  it  will  bear  testimony  lo 
lower  of  the  liospel  to  unllfl  fallen  humanity 
and  establish  Christian  mxsh  ry. 

That  the  volumes  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all, 
the  retail  price  has  been  tljed  at  e~J.5t).     Persons  sub- 
scribing before  May  1  will,  however,  receive  them  for 
e"J.     Send  word  at  once  to  the  i'libliealioo  Comniit- 
Eeumcnicnl  Missionary  Con  fen  m  ■ 
Fiflh  Avenue,  New  Vork  city. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurcb,  South. 

B.  W.   ];.   I.AMIil  ill.  Senior  Missionary  Secre- 
'     niry,  returned  to  Nashville  Jam. 
after  an  absence  of  six  months  in  .lupin 
Korea,     lie  brought  with  him  lv.n  i  :, 
aged  -i  vcnteeri  and  twenty  yean.     They  are  grand- 
sons of  I.i  Hung  Chang,  and  nephews  of  the   ex- 
Chancellor  of  i  be  Imperial  UnlvettfQr,  mw  tutm 

■  if  the  emperor.     They  are   BO*   sliidyiiiir  under  .i 

private  teacher,  and  later  expect  to  enter  Vander- 

lillt  liiivcrsily. 

The  ilrst  huiiuuI   mart I tig  of  the  '  I 
in.-  held  in  KaUMuuis.Culiu.,  January  ill  ami  February 

i,  1900,  Blibap  Cainiiei-  prcaMtng,  Tha  itotlatta 
reported   T   missionaries,   11    preaching   places,  3 

Sunday  schools,  With  57-J  scholars,  0  (lay  achools. 
With  286  ■oholars.  The  total  collected  on  the  Held. 
Including  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  was  K.TES.  Ri- 
curdu  Eliiari,  an  ex-prieat  and  a  former  lieutenant 
colonel  In  the  Cuban  Army,  waa  received  on  trial. 

A  line  Int  for  a  church  has  been  purchased  at 
Matanias,  and  a  church  building  is  to  b>  HwMitil 
by  June.  It  is  propoaod  that  a  college  for  young 
men  be  established  in  Matanzos,  and  one  for  young 
women  in  Havana.  i'He  fi>llo«  ini:  ivere  tin:  appoint- 
ments:  I).  W.  farter.  Bapsrlatesdent; 

gas— a  6.  N.  Macltomtell,  1.  F.  Urn-redo,  T.  I, 
Lehiinl;  UotiHtat—U.  IV.  Baker,  A.  i  ib.M.r: 
Cienjurgot— H.  W.  Fenny,  one  to  I*  suppli.  ,l  |  total 
Clara— TV.  E.  SeweU,  Rtcaido  Elizari ;  W^,,,,.,  ,/,- 
Ciilm—H.  B.  Surueiliau,  one  to  be  supplied. 

The  China  Mission  recommends  the  correlation  of 

the  mission  schools  int le  coin  pact  system,  (he  u- 

tablishnient  of  Suciiow  I'  nh  ersity  as  the  central  In- 
stitution of  Ihe  system;  tbe  election  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  uround  consisting  of  nine  mission 
urles ;  the  election  of  an  Advisory  Board  in  the 
I'uited  State*,  which  shall  include  three  of  the 
bishops;  (he  incorporation  of  the  University  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  "i  'he  State  of  Tennessee, 
with  Chinees,  English,  Engineering,  Theological, 
Medical,  and  Law  Departments.  The  foregoing  cor- 
i  em  plates  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  In 
Shanghai  and  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  In  Suctcw 
int e  Institution— an  academy  of  high  grade  be- 
ing rctnlucd  at  Shanghai  lo  meet  the  demands  at  that 
point,  to  which  will  be  added  a  commercial  depart- 
ment which  will  enlarge  Its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
am!  strengthen  Its  hold  upon  the  business  coin- 
munitv. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL   WORK   IN   FUEBLA,   MEXICO. 


I.'Y    Hi:V.    FRANCIS   *.    BOSTON,    II.  L>. 


QCEBLA  U  the  capital  of  the  slate  of  the 

8.     Itie  7,100  feet   ftbOVB  B6B 

'  1st  of  Mexico 
city,  nnd  207 
miles  from 
the  port  of 

In     full 
Ytew   from 

the  city  are 
(he  eternally 

SIlOlV-l'OV- 

ered     peaks 

of  the  volca- 
noes of  Po- 
pocatepetl, 
"Tha  Brook- 
ing     M'HUl- 

taecihuatl, 

or    "The 

Woman  in 

.    and  Orizaba,  1  -r  "  The  Star  of  Day." 

Puebla  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  ns  it  i*  one 

aaeat  cities  of   Mexico.     It   la 

■d,  as  was  Athens,  for  its  great  reUgious- 

Aj  I  lately  Indicated,  in  a  number  of 

-.;■•  Converted  Catholic,  yon  eon  gain  ten 

.irs  of  indulgences  by  repeating 

"Lord's    Prayer," 

flii  "Hail  Mary,"  five 

a  certain 

s  in  the  atrium  of 

the  church  ofS 

r  tenia. 
iroa   founded 
April  1C,  IE3I,  or  twelve 

■  ■,'■  conquest 
f   Mexico    '■■■■    ' 

«ud    just    eighty- nine 

■  ■  the  Pit- 
.  landed  m  Ply- 
. 

It  was  first  known  by 
.me  of  Quet- 
■r  "River 
[["in    the 


bar    "f    tofmam   lived 

along  the  banks  of  the  little  river  that 
crosses  the  city,  aa  they  do  to  this  day. 
The  Spaniards  afterward  named  If'Puebta 
delos  Angeles,"  or  City  of  the  Angels,  bom 
the  tradition  that  the  angels  assisted  It)  Un- 
building of  the  magnificent  cathedral. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  Puehta  represents 
ting  in  the  erection  of  the  cathe- 
dra! towei  -. 

Fur  three  hundred  and  fifty  yen 
bore  the  angelic  name, but  was  for  the  third 
time  racbxhrtfined,  when,  in  honor  of  the 
great  victory  of  General  ZaragoaaoTBT  the 
French,  May  5,  1802,  the  enthusiastic  i.ii- 
erals  gave  it  its  present  official  name  of 
Puvblade  Zarogozn,  or  "City  of  Zarugoza." 

A>  baa  been  hinted,  it.  has  always  been  the 
great  stronghold  of  Humanism  in  Mexico, 
But  in  the  good  providence  of  God  there 
came  a  day  when  the  pore  Gospel  of  the  Sou 
of  God  found  an  entrance  here. 

Protestantism  drew  its  first  uncertain 
breath  In  Paebla,when,  In  the  year  IMS, 
Hie  first  evangelical  services  were  held  by 
ili"  Bev,  Arcadia  Morales,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission.  That  meeting  was  attacked 
by  a  mob  of  frenzied  fanatics,  and  the  few 
Protestants  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 


l'.'-l 
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There  were  but  eight  Protestants  and  over 
three  thousand  fanatics.  A  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  put  the  mob  to  flight  ! 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pueblu  began  in  tin.-  year  1878, 
when  Dr.  William  Butler, of  sacred  memory, 
established  an  orphanage  here.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  years  we  have  had  our 
trials  and  our  triumphs.  We  have  had  our 
heroes  and  our  heroines,  and  God  will  crown 
them  all  at  that  last  day. 

Our  work  in  Puebla  began  in  a  part  of  the 
old  Inquisition  buildings,  from  the  thk'k 
walla  of  which  Wfl 
dug  out  several 
skeletons  of  people 
who  had  possibly 
been  walled  up  alive. 
Our  present  property 
here  was  once  a  con- 
vent for  nuns,  and 
when  Prof.  L.  T. 
Town  send,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  here,  ten 
years  ago,  ho  dug  up 
the  bones  of  babies 
from  beneath  the 
roots  of  a  giant  tree 
in  our  school  yard 

We  have  in  Puebla 
to-day  a  HexfosD 
Methodist  Institute, 
where  all  branches 
are  taught,  from  the 
primary  department 
to  the  theological, 
and  a  normal  school 
for  girls,  whore  tho 
very  latent  and  best 
systems  of   instruc-  »>sa  limbehgek 

tion     are     pursued. 

The  former  school  is  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Rev.  W.  S.  Spencer,  and  the 
latter  ha3  for  its  devoted  and  very  able  lead- 
ers the  Misses  Limbcrger  and  Purdy. 

Both  si'hooU  have  been  full  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving 
applications  for  admission  from  some  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  city. 

From  the  first  It  has  been  the  aim  of  those 
In  charge  of  our  educational  work  in  Puebla 
to  give  the  best  possible  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  all  such  efforts  have  been  more 
than  Justified  by  the  records  of  the  great 
majority  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  from  us  to  be  teachers  and 


preaehen  within  the  bounds  of  our  Con! 
enee. 
On    November   hut    in    oetebrated 

twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estubft 
inent  of  our  Mexican  Methodist  Instil 
It  was  a  memorable  occasion,  at  which  « 
present  some  of  the  must  ili-i 
our  graduates  in  the  persons  of  Revs.  J.  I 
Eurozn,  the  only  living  member  of  the  B 
theological  class,  P.  T.  Yaldcrrama.  "V. 
Baez,  A.  Cabrera,  G.  Sherwell,  V.  Mendt 
and  others. 
r.*8tyear  Rev.  W.S.  Spencer,  i!:' 

was  provMi.inially 
enabled  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  electric- 
light  plant  ■ 
in  all  details,  that 
furnishes  light 
both  our  schools  a 
the  church. 
new  libra*; 
and  m 
much -need  I'd 

1-iiUfllS  Jim]    :i.l.lili. 

to  the  dormitories 

As   before 
we  use  the  latest  a 
best  modes  or  n 
Ing,   and   our  i 
books  are  in  Spanish, 
English,  and  French. 
Our  boys  and  girls, 


all  te< 


to 


twenty  yea] 
are  easily  the  equals 
in  scholarship  and 
general  Intelligence 
of  their  American 
cousins  of  that  age, 
uoa  mi--  iTHUY.  and    are    their    un- 

doubted superiors  In 
music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  the 
use  of  language.  It  would  be  a  surprise 
and  a  revelation  to  those  who  read  thi- 
if  they  could  see  and  hear  the  work  done 
by  some  of  our  Mexican  Indian  bojB  and 
girls  In  the  lines  indicated. 

Professors  A.  Cabrera  and  A.  Rojas,  who 
have  charge  respectively  of  the  scientific  and 
literary  departments  of  our  Institute,  could 
easily  command  high  positions  in  the  schools 
of  the  government,  and  at  better  salaries. 
Professor  Cabrera  goes  for  the  second 
time  as  our  lay  delegate  to  General  Conf 
encc.  Prof.  G.  Manning  has  charge  of 
musical  department,  and  is  very  capable. 


afar- 

I 
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In  n'garil  to  thR  theological  department, 
I  have  had  charge  tor  the  past 
three  years,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
,'ii:i  li,i-  been  to  make  the  Students  familiar 
with  ail  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  to  arouse  in  them  a  love  of  study  and 
research  by  the  use  of  the  best  approved 
test-books  now  in  uso  in  tho  leading  theo- 
logical schools  of  our  Church  at  home. 
Allowed  I,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  good 
preachers  out  of  our  boys,  in  the  best  use  of 
that  common  and,  at  times,  abused  term. 
We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  tho 
■  A  this  department  of  our  work. 

We  have  600  pupils  in  our  two  schools 
here,  and  could  easily  have  l,ooo  if  we  bud 
room  for  their  accommodation.  We  are 
gaining  an  entrance  Into  the  hearts  and 


education,  their  Protestantism,  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
of  great  weight. 

Many  of  them  will  form  homes  of  their 
own,  Methodist  homes,  and  all  such  *ill  be, 
and  are,  light  and  life-giving  centers  all 
over  this  land. 

It  is  a  hard,  prosaic,  and  altogether  un- 
romantic  work— this  educational  work  in 
foreign  mission  fields.  It  is  not  at  all  times 
an  inspiring  task  for  those  engaged.  There 
are  many  discouraging  features,  many  trials 
and  cures  and  crosses,  and  at  times  the  flesh 
is  very  weak.  But  as  in  all  other  mission 
fields  so  inPuebla,  wo  are  certain  that  our 
labor  is  not  in  vain.  Wo  are  sowing  the 
land  with  good  seed  in  the  shape  of  educated 
and  dedicated  Christian  men  and  women. 


homes  of  this  fanatical  city  by  mea; 
schools  more  than  by  any  other  method,  and 
last  year  was  tho  best  In  the  history  of  both 
the  boys'  and  the  girls'  school. 

The  religious  life  of  tho  students  is  cared 
for  by  means  of  chapel  exercises  daily,  four 
Ep worth  Leagues,  weekly  prayer  meetings, 
Sunday  services,  and  Sabbath  school,  and 
personal  work  among  the  students  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  which  is  really  tho  beet 
method  of  all.  There  are  but  few  of  our 
students  who  are  not  professed  Christians. 
i  year  by  year  our  young  men  and 
l  go  out  to  take  their  places  in  the 
)  duties  of  life,  they  go  as  powerful 
1  persuasive  factors  in  the  redemption  of 
n  Catholic  Mexico.  Many  of  them  go 
wk  to  Soman  Catholic  homes,  where  their 


and  no  seed  sowing  more  glorious  could  oc- 
cupy the  time  and  intelligence  of  any  herald 
i  of  the  cross  anywhere. 

Already  wo  are  seeing  many  precious  re- 
sults, and  we  are  sure  that  if  all  who  have 
contributed  to  this  work  could  see,  as  God 
doos,  its  present  and  prospective  influence, 
they  would  thank  God  with  us,  and  take 
fresh  courage. 
Puebla,  March  14,  1900. 

Kiwdijom  ot  Peace !  whose  music  clear 

Swept  through  J  mien's  starlit  skies, 
Still  the  harsh  sounds  ol  human  strife 

Break  ou  thy  heavenly  harmonies. 
Yet  shall  thy  song  of  triumph  ring 

In  full  accord,  from  land  to  land, 
And  men  with  angels  learn  to  sing : 

"Behold,  the  kingdom  Is  at  hand  I" 
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BY   EDWARD    W.    OILMAN,    D.D., 

Secretary  of  tlie  American  Bible  Society. 

IT  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  object  la  i  which  had  been  devoutly  rend  in  the  horn 
view.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  of  English-speaking  people  for  more  t 
one;  very  simple,  very  definite,  very  easily  two  centuries,  and  had  remained  amid  i 
understood.  Its  aim  for  eighty-three  years  changes  ot  civil  government,  of  ecelcs 
has  been  "to  encourage  a  wider  distribution  '  astieal  polity  and  practice,  and  of  doctrim 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Starting  with  the  :  belief ;  and  that  book  they  undertook  I 
postulate  that  the  Bible  isabookof  such  In- j  circulate.    While  perhaps  no  one  claimed 


trinsic  worth  that 
tt  ought  to  he 
f  ound  e  ve  ry  w  h  e  re , 
it  devotes  nil  its 
energies  to  pro- 
mote that  result. 
When  famine  pre- 
vails in  a  country, 
the  thing  of  prime 
importance  is  to 
a  end  cargoes  of 
corn  and  potatoes 
—details  of  grind- 
ing and  baking 
may  be  attended 
to  when  the  raw 
supply  is  at  hand. 
So  if  the  book  is 
to  be  used  for  pri- 
vate devotion,  for 
individual  Instruc- 
tion, for  public  en- 
lightenment, for 
the  furtherance  of 
the  kingdom,  the 
thing  firstnocding 

attention     is     an  iimwbd* 

ample    supply    of 

the  Inspired  volume,  making  it  easy  to  be 
procured  in  every  community,  by  every 
family,  In  every  school ;  so  that  whoever 
will,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  simple, 
may  have  access  to  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  in  "the  tongue  wherein  he  was 

The  aim  of  the  Society  Is  still  more  ex- 
actly defined.  8o  far  as  the  English  lan- 
guage i3  concerned  Its  work  is  limited  to 
"the  version  in  common  use,"  and  its  Issues 
of  the  Scriptures  in  every  languago  aro  to  be 
"  without  note  or  comment." 

Its  founders  avoided,  and  wisely  avoided, 
the  task  of  amending  and  Improving  the 
Authorized    Version.    They  found  a  book 


that  it  was  abso- 
lnt.'ly  perfect,  it 
was  accepted  bj 
all  denominations, 
and  against  its  dis- 
tribution no  valid 
objection  could  !* 
raised.  At  the  fa- 
mous  Hampton 
Court  conference 
in  ltiOi,  the  Bishop 
or  London  said. 
"If  every  man's 
humor  should  be 
followed,  there 
would  he  no  end  of 
translating." 

And  so  from  1611 
until  now,  one  gen- 
eration  after 
another  has  tried 
its  hand  in  revis- 
ing, amending, 
improving  the 
work  of  King 
James'  translators; 
now  In  the  way  of 
abridgment,  now 
of  rearrangement,  now  to  better  the  phrase- 
ology, and  now  to  change  the  rendering; 
sometimes  under  the  Inspiration  of  denomi- 
national zeal,  and  again  In  the  interest  of 
exact  scholarship.  Archaisms  have  been 
pointed  out;  errors  of  translation  detected; 
the  underlying  test  is  proven  to  be  Inexact 
and  faulty.  It  appears  that  the  translators— 
profoundly  learned  men  in  their  day— did 
not  appreciate  all  the  niceties  of  Greek 
grammar  or  understand  the  genius  of  He- 
brew poetry.  Hundreds  of  men  since  their 
day,  wise  and  unwise,  conspicuous  and  ob- 
scure, have  attempted  to  correct  their  er- 
rors, or  to  substitute  better  versions  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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No  one  can  look  with  indifference  on  such 
efforts.  Individual  members  of  the  Bible 
Boatoty  bare  been  forward  to  promote  so 
,i.--;tiil.]i-  [in  end.  The  Company  of  Ameri- 
can Revisers  held  all  their  meetings,  from 
d,  at  the  Bible  House,  and  six  of 
the  most  faithful  and  eminent  of  their  nun 
ber  were  members  of  the  Bible  Society 
Committee  on  Versions.  But  the  Society 
itself  has  had  other  and  engrossing  work  t<> 
do,  and  the  failure  thus  far  of  every  attempt 
Bo  attain  the  high  ideal  of  a  perfect  English 
version  is  a  vindication  of  the  practical  wis- 
dom which  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
in  IS1C  the  provision  that  "the  only  copies 
in  the  English  language  to  be  circulated  by 
the  Society  shall  be  of  the  version  in  com- 
mon use." 

Wtthoct  Notes. 

No  less  Important  was  the  restriction 
which  forbade  the  Society  to  accompany  its 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  with  notes  and 
eonments.  A  book  like  the  Bible  is  sure  to 
find  commentators  without  number.  It  had 
been  so  before  the  year  1S1U,  when  the  names 
Of  Scott,  Matthew  Henry,  and  Adam  Clarke 
were  familiar  household  words.  There  has 
been  n<>  lack  since  that  date.  The  mention 
Of  raeh  names  as  Barnes,  Bush,  Alexander, 
Jacobus,  Lange,  the  Speaker's  Cominen- 
tan,  Q»e  Butler  Bible  Work,  assures  us  that 
of  making  commentaries  there  is  no  end. 
The  notes  of  the  Genevan  divines— "  most 
profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  hard 
places,"  as  they  were  called  in  1560— re- 
tained a  measure  or  popularity  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  tbey  did  not  then,  and 
■DOM  not  now,  meet  with  universal  accept- 
ance, and  it  was  King  James's  dislike  of 
them  that  led  him  to  direct  that  the  new  ver- 
sion which  he  was  consenting  to  inaugurate 
should  be  free  from  note  or  comment. 

But  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  scholars, 
OdltOTfl,  Mie  all  the  time  doing  their  best  to 
lnin^. >ut  the  real  significance- of  this  won- 
derful book;  with  different  interpretation*. 
it  may  be ;  from  antagonistic  points  of  view ; 
with  novel  expositions;  with  all  the  help  of 
modem  scholarship;  with  new  light  from 
the  study  of  manuscripts  and  monuments ; 
vith  better  understanding  of  what  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures  meant  to  those  who  first  re- 
wived  them ;  and  with  large  appreciation  of 
the  book,  as  designed  not  for  one  race  or 
one  century,  but  for  every  man  and  for  all 
time. 

Wherever   the    book    goes,    in  whatever 


tongue  it  is  printed,  helps  will  be  wanted  in 
the  way  of  concordances,  glossaries,  dic- 
tionaries, commentaries,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  that  which  is  obscure  and 
the  practical  enforcement  of  that  which  is 
plain,  and  such  helps  will  be  provided  as 
often  as  the  demand  arises.  The  editor  of 
the  OOngregaHonaRBt  writes  "Bible  Studies" 
for  his  paper,  and  forthwith  they  are  trans- 
lated into  Hindustani,  and  then  printed  ina 
newspaper  at  Bareilly,  and  reproduced  in 
book  form  at  Lucknow. 

But  from  such  work  the  Bible  Boelety 
stands  aloof,  not  casting  a  shadow  of  cen- 
sure on  any  effort  to  make  the  dark  things 
plain,  not  attempting  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  opposing  doctrines  which  men 
may  deduce  from  the  same  inspired  chap- 
ter; but  holding  firmly  to  the  position  that 
while  there  may  be  doubtful  interpretations 
set  forth  by  different  schools,  and  different 
theories  as  to  the  way  tin;  Scriptures  are  to  bo 
used,  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned 
that  all  Protestant  denominations,  at  least, 
will  agree  In  circulating  that  English  text  of 
phrase  and  diction  which  is  so  imbedded  in 
English  literature  and  life,  which  has  had  so 
much  to  do  in  molding  the  oharaotef  "t 
Anglo-Saxon  people  from  the  days  of  Tyu- 
dale  and  Coverdale,  and  which  has  held  its 
place  so  tenaciously  since  lcil. 

So  the  aim  of  the  Society  has  been  not  to 
Interpret,  but  to  circulate;  not  to  explain, 
but  (o  distribute;  to  provide  the  Scriptures— 
and  the  Scriptures  alone— in  the  largest 
variety  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  leaving  it 
to  other  agencies  to  unfold  the  meaning  and 
to  apply  the  truth  for  building  up  of  char- 
acter, the  reformation  of  life,  the  promulga- 
tion of  doctrine,  and  the  establishment  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth. 

There  were  at  the  outset  some  persons 
who  would  have  been  more  ready  to  lend 
their  countenance  to  the  Society  bad  it  been 
willing  to  include  in  its  issues  prayer  books 
and  metrical  versions  of  the  PBaUna,  In 
the  early  English  Bibles  these  aids  to  wor- 
ship were  usually  bound  within  the  same 
covers  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the 
principle  according  to  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  explanatory  notes  was  relegated  to 
other  agencies  easily  determined  this  ques- 
as  well,  and  cleared  the  way  for  one 
single,  definite  aim:  the  wider  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wtBunti  note  or  com- 
ment, throughout  our  land  and  throughout 
the  aortd. 
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Commendations. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  in  this 
connection  any  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  this  object  from  those  whose  antecedents 
assure  us  of  their  prompt  assent  and  hearty 
cooperation;  but  for  some  who  would  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  Society's  work, 
it  is  opportune  to  hold  up  to  view  the  senti- 
ments of  representative  men  who  are  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  supporters  of  the  cause. 

Said  Professor  Huxley  to  Dr.  Xorthrup,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "What  is  your  opinion 
about  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  education?  " 
"I  hold  to  the  Bible  as  a  great  educator.  It 
is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  for  the  last  three 
centuries  this  book  has  been  woven  into  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  literature 
and  history." 

In  literature ;  and  so  Hall  Caine  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  the  Book  of 
books :  '*  Whatever  strong  situations  I  have 
in  my  tales  are  not  of  my  creation,  but 
are  taken  from  the  Bible."  Now  it  is  the 
prodigal  son,  now  Esau  and  Jacob,  now 
Saul  and  Samuel,  and  now  David  and  Uriah. 

Matthew  Arnold  recognizes  the  convin- 
cing power  of  detached  phrases :  "  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  a  Bible  sentence  clinches  and 
sums  up  an  argument." 

We  hail  it  also  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
when  a  prelate,  so  eminent  in  his  com- 
munion as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  takes  a  posi- 
tion at  variance  with  the  universal  practice 
of  his  denomination  and  pronounces  a  dis- 
course In  his  cathedral  church  at  Baltimore 
in  which  with  argument  and  illustration  he 
enforces  "the  sacred  duty  of  hearing  and 
reading  the  word  of  God."  Nor  can  we  for- 
get the  pastoral  letter  promulgated  by  the 
third  Plenary  Council  held  in  Baltimore  in 
1884,  in  which  bishops  and  archbishops  de- 
clare "that  the  most  highly  valued  treasure 
of  every  family  library,  and  that  most  fre- 
quently and  lovingly  made  use  of,  should  be 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  famous 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  formu- 
lated a  truth  in  a  sentence  which  we  do  well 
to  remember :  "  The  Scriptures  principally 
teach  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning 
God  and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man;" 
and  herein  we  find  reason  for  pressing  on 
with  this  work  of  distribution. 

The  Society's  Work. 

Starting  with  this  aim,  consider  what  has 
been  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 


and  in  what  direction  its  results  are  to  be 
seen. 

At  its  organization  in  1816  it  had  before  it 
what  seemed  an  ample  field  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  our  own  land,  though  its 
founders,  even  at  that  day,  when  foreign 
mission  work  was  in  its  infancy,  declared 
their  purpose  to  make  the  influence  of  the 
Society  felt  in  other  lands,  whether  Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan,  or  pagan.  They  chose 
the  word  "  American,"  as  they  said,  "  to  in- 
dicate, not  the  restriction  of  their  labor,  but 
the  source  of  its  emanation." 

So  long  as  the  colonists  were  subject  to 
Great  Britain  all  their  supplies  of  Scriptures 
were  imported,  and  not  until  1782  was  the 
!  first  English  Bible  printed  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean— a  small  18mo  book,  in  producing 
which  the  publisher  lost  the  sum  of  £3,000 
in  specie  -  a  book  so  rare  that  a  copy  has 
been  sold  in  modern  days  for  8(550.  From 
1 171)0  onward  many  editions  were  brought 
out  by  publishers  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Trenton,  Worcester,  and  else- 
where ;  which,  however,  were  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  our  growing  republic,  compris- 
ing in  1816  eighteen  States,  with  a  population 
of  8,000,000. 

The  founders  might  have  felt  appalled 
had  they  anticipated  such  results  as  the 
doubling  of  the  area  of  the  country  in 
eighty  years;  the  acquisition  of  immense 
regions  like  Texas,  California,  and  Alaska ; 
a  more  than  eightfold  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  a  vast  influx  of  foreign  immigrants ; 
and  the  addition  of  27  States  to  the  18  then 
on  the  roll— this  area  to  be  traversed  by 
men  sent  out  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; these  families,  whether  in  crowded 
towns,  or  in  remote  hamlets,  or  in  mountain 
solitudes,  to  have  the  word  of  life  offered  to 
them;  these  communities  to  be  supplied 
with  the  one  book  from  which  in  church 
r^ssemblies,  in  Sunday  schools,  in  neigh- 
borhood prayer  meetings,  and  in  private 
houses,  they  might  certainly  learn  of  truth 
and  duty. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  its  first 
year  were  $37,779,  and  its  issues  6,410  vol- 
umes ;  in  the  year  closing  March  31, 1899,  the 
receipts  were  $370,064.33,  and  its  issues  ex- 
ceeded one  and  one  third  millions ;  its  total 
issues  in  eighty-three  years  being  nearly 
66,000,000  volumes. 

Such  results  as  are  tabulated  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  are  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  be 
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mentioned  the  large  cooperation  of  pbilan- !  sooner  identified  with  the  people  of  this 
thropists  throughout  the  land,  especially  as  \  great  republic. 

organized  in  auxiliary  societies  for  the  For  the  army  and  the  navy ;  for  seamen  on 
maintenance  of  county  depositories  of  ( lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans ;  for  hospitals,  asy- 
Bibles  and  the  supply  of  local  needs ;  the  lums,  penitentiaries,  and  charitable  institu- 
munificent  bequests  of  noble-minded  men  '  tions ;  for  immigrants  at  their  ports  of  land- 
and  women  who  loved  the  kingdom  of  God,  ing  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coast ;  for 
and  sought  to  promote  its  welfare  after  their  f reedmen  coming  out  of  bondage  and  dark- 
lives  on  earth  were  ended ;  the  hosts  of  peo-  ness  into  a  new  world  of  citizenship  ami  of 
pic  desirous  to  enroll  their  names  and  the  literature ;  for  missionary  work  throughout 
names  of  their  children  as  members  for  life  i  the  land  ;  considerate  regard  has  always 
of  an  organization  so  directly  related  to  the  been  had,  first,  by  providing  the  Scriptures 
■well-being  of  the  country  and  of  mankind,  in  the  most  needed  varieties  and  at  the  low- 
and  the  words  of  approbation  and  benedic-  est  price ;  and  second,  by  generous  grants 
tion  spoken  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  every  in  such  amounts  as  the  resources  of  the  So- 
name.  ciety  have  enabled  it  to  make. 

Its  Methods.  j     Furthermore,  under  the  conviction  that 

With  a  single  object  in  view,  the  methods  extraordinary  means  are  needed  to  search 
of  work  pursued  have  been  as  flexible  as  out  the  destitute  and  ignoraut  who  know 
the  varying  conditions  of  life  have  re-  nothing  of  the  Bible  and  have  no  means  of 
quired.  !  finding  and  obtaining  the  Scriptures,  the  So- 

It  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  to  get  the  i  ciety,  with  the  efficient  aid  of  its  auxiliaries 
Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  as  and  friends  in  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
low  a  price  as  possible.  So,  while  securing  has  again  and  again  carried  out  the  colossal 
the  best  possible  workmanship  and  material,  undertaking  of  canvassing  the  entire  coun- 
the  books  have  been  sold  at  uniform  prices .  try,  with  the  aim  of  visiting  every  family, 
throughout  the  land  and  without  regard  to  especially  the  most  forlorn  and  the  most 
profit,  all  societies  being  allowed  and  en- '  bigoted,  and  offering  to  supply  parents  and 
couraged  to  buy  the  Scriptures  at  cost,  and  children  with  the  Scriptures  at  the  lowest 
provision  being  made  for  the  supply  in  ex-  price,  and  with  the  understanding  that  no 
ceptional  cases  at  prices  below  the  cost.  "A  family  which  desires  the  Bible  shall  be  left 
wider  circulation,,,  not  increased  returns, ;  unprovided  because  of  inability  to  pay  for 
has  been  the  aim.    So  by  grants  in  aid,  by .  it. 

concessions  in  price,  by  allowance  of  credit,  J  Of  course,  considering  sectarian  prej- 
local  societies  by  the  thousand  have  been  udiees  and  infidel  hatred,  it  was  not  to  be 
encouraged  to  keep  on  sale  in  small  quanti- '  expected  that  the  Bible,  even  under  these 
ties  supplies  of  books,  where  heads  of  fami-  circumstances,  would  make  its  way  into  ail 
lies,  pastors,  teachers,  and  others  could  ob- ,  habitations ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  as 
tain  what  they  needed  for  their  own  uses  or  the  result  of  two  of  these  costly  and  pro- 
to  give  away.  tracted  efforts,  that  the  entire  number  of 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  to  j  families  reported  to  be  visited  was  11,764,416, 
various  classes  of  men.  Provision  has  been  (  and  that  out  of  1,299,150  of  these  which  were 
made  for  the  blind  by  books  in  embossed  found  destitute  of  the  Bible,  850,061  were 
type,  to  be  read  by  the  finger  tips  alone. '  supplied  by  sale  or  gift,  and  598,924  persons 
For  American  Indians,  as  a  temporary  pro- 1  besides. 

vision,  the  Scriptures  have  been  printed  in  These  widely  extended  explorations  have 
Dakota,  Cherokee,  Muskokee,  and  other ;  been  followed  by  an  offer  to  supply  Sunday 
tongues,  that  the  sons  of  the  forest  might  \  school  scholars  with  Bibles  of  their  own  at 
not  fail  of  the  life  to  come  through  igno-  special  rates,  and  probably  500,000  have  thus 


ranee  of  the  language  which  must  sooner  or 
later  take  the  place  of  aboriginal  dialects. 
For  families  of  immigrants  special  editions 
have  been  printed,  containing  in  parallel 
columns  French,  German,  Italian,  and  other 


become  owners  of  the  book  since  1891. 

Foreign  Lands. 

The  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  also  extended  to  other  lands.    It  has 


languages  with  the  English,  that  they  might  circulated  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  nearly  one 
more  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the !  hundred  of  the  different  forms  of  speech 
speech  of  their  foster  land,  and  become  the  I  which  our  race  has  inherited  from  the  men 
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who  projected  the  tower  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  It  has  its  agents  in  eleven  capital 
cities.  Missionaries  of  every  name  are 
found  among  its  correspondents  and  co- 
workers. It  had  last  year  its  regiment  of 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  engaged 
at  its  expense  as  distributers  of  the  Bible 
in  foreign  lands.  More  than  one  half  of  its 
issues  annually  go  into  the  hands  of  pagan, 
Mohammedan,  or  nominally  Christian  peo- 
ple outside  of  the  United  States.  Not  less 
than  323,978  of  them  were  sold  in  China 
alone  in  I8iw,  and  about  six  and  one  half 
million  volumes  in  the  various  dialects  of 
that  empire  have  been  printed  during  the 
last  fifty-three  years. 

Results. 

But  as  for  ultimate  results,  what  mind 
but  that  of  omniscience  can  trace  them  ? 
What  pen  can  record  them  ?  While  duty  is 
ours,  results  are  from  God,  who  giveth  the 
increase. 

After  weeks  of  drought  a  copious  rain 
conies  down  to  fill  the  rills  and  streams  and 
saturate  the  parched  soil.  Men  speak  of  it 
as  worth  millions  of  dollars  in  reviving  the 
verdure  of  forest  and  field,  in  quenching 
the  thirst  of  man  and  beast,  in  starting  the 
wheels  of  industry,  in  averting  disaster  and 
death— all  this  wrought  by  drops  of  water 
falling  upon  the  earth  and  passing  out  of 
view. 

So  the  Scriptures  go  forth  to  men  with 
their  benediction,  and  the  whole  human 
family  is  blessed.  Men  learn  what  they 
ought  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  them.  Morality,  re- 
ligion, faith,  hope,  love,  alms-giving,  phi- 
lanthropy, patriotism,  revive  and  flourish, 
and  God  in  Christ  has  praise  from  human 
lips.  Vice,  crime,  hatred,  idolatry,  pro- 
fanity, wantonness,  drunkenness  aro  done 
away,  giving  place  to  noble  thoughts  and 
self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  God's 
book  enlightens  the  heart,  and  through  the 
truth  which  it  reveals  men  are  regenerated 
and  made  heirs  of  heaven. 

The  rain  is  of  little  avail  without  the  sun ; 
and  rain  and  sun  together  will  not  secure 
a  harvest  unless  seed  be  sown;  and  all 
together  are  useless  unless  there  be  certain 
constituents  of  fertility  in  the  soil ;  and  so 
in  the  providence  of  God  many  things  must 
"work  together;"  but  he  honors  his  own 
book  by  giving  it  special  power,  and  those 
who  have  access  to  it  become  wise. 


The  Society  has  poured  out  the  water  on 
the  thirsty  ground;  has  held  forth  the 
word  of  life ;  has  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Illustrations.  9 

These  general  statements  might  be  con- 
firmed by  many  specific  cases.  Let  us  ad- 
duce some  evidence  of  the  blessing  brought 
to  mankind  through  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  Dr.  Farnsworth,  of  Ca>sarea,  in  the 
Afiit*i07ianj  Herald  (March,  1896),  describes 
the  condition  of  churches  in  the  Orient  sixty 
years  ago : 

44  The  missionaries  found  in  Turkey  a 
number  of  churches,  such  as  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  the  Jacobite,  the  Coptic,  and 
others,  claiming  to  be  Christian  and  to  take 
the  word  of  God  as  their  sure  foundation. 
But  that  word,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
to  them  in  ages  past,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
fountain  of  instruction ;  had,  in  fact,  become 
to  the  common  people  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  fetich.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  any  portion  of  the  people.  It 
was,  indeed,  read  in  their  churches,  but  not 
understood.  The  reading  was  a  form  which 
it  was  supposed  might  have  some  mysteri- 
ous influence.  The  book  was  held  up  for 
the  worshiper  to  kiss  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
church.  So  far  from  being  in  common  use 
was  it  that  it  was  considered  a  sin  for  an  un- 
ordained  man  to  take  it  into  his  hands.  The 
first  work  of  the  missionary  was  to  translate 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  several  different  nationalities.  This  has 
been  accomplished.  The  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  this  work  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
land  is  not  far  from  Babel.  The  word 
is  now  found  in  27  different  languages 
and  characters,  including  even  Koordish. 
In  the  meantime  a  complete  change  of  senti- 
ment has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  people  as  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
So  far  from  believing  it  a  sin  to  take  the 
lx>ok  into  their  hands,  they  now  believe  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  have  it,  to  study  it,  and  to 
make  it  the  guide  of  their  lives.  Despite 
all  political  changes,  despite  all  opposition, 
here  is  this  book,  in  all  these  different  lan- 
guages, and  here  is  the  change  of  sentiment, 
and  great  must  be  the  result,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  in  future  ages  as  well  as  in  the 
present  time." 

The  contrast  appears  also  in  a  statement 
from  another  honored  missionary  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world.  Dr.  Barton  writes :  "After 
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my  experience  in  the  mission  field  I  feel  I  No  long  time  elapsed  before  a  report  came 
more  strongly  than  ever  before  the  impor-  \  that  there  had  been  some  marvelous  con- 
tance  of  Bible  distribution.  I  have  seen  in  versions  in  that  neighborhood,  and  when 
my  own  experience  so  many  cases  where  the  Society's  agent  visited  the  place  two 
the  word  of  God  has  been  the  nucleus  !  years  later  he  found  that  about  a  hundred 
around  which  has  gathered  a  congregation,  persons  had  been  converted,  thirty  of  whom 
and  which  has  resulted  in  a  Christian  Sun- ,  were  lineal  descendants  of  one  man.  The 
day  school,  a  day  school,  and  a  church,  ;  character  of  the  whole  community  had  been 
that  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  word  i  changed.  The  people  were  still  illiterate, 
itself."  but  their  profanity  and  ribaldry  had  given 

In  our  own  land  we  have  escaped  mani-  place  to  the  language  of  prayer  and  song. 
fold  disasters  because  the  Bible  has  always  ^  Many  of  them  could  not  read,  but  they  had 
been  an  open  book.  Half  a  century  ago  the  heard  the  truth  and  obeyed  it.  Said  one  of 
voice  of  a  prophet  proclaimed  in  our  me-  them,  "I  love  to  have  it  in  the  house, 
tropoiis  that  "  barbarism  was  the  first  dan-  ■  whether  we  can  read  it  or  not.  That'x  the 
ger  of  the  republic."  If  the  peril  has  been  little  book  we're  trying  to  go  by  non\"  And 
averted,  it  has  been  through  the  Bible,  and  !  another  said,  "Every  time  they  read  out  of 
through  those  who  have  used  the  Bible  both  that  little  book  it  makes  me  cry,  and  I  can't 
for  defense  and  attack.  help  it."    Who  can  tell,  who  can  imagine, 

Some  forty-five  years  ago,  a  colporter  of  i  what  that  community  would  have  been  had 
this  Society,  having  made  his  way  to  a  wild,  it  gone  on  for  fifty  years  longer  without  the 
mountainous  district  in  one  of  the  central   Holy  Bible. 

states,  found  a  community  remarkable  for  I  This  is  but  a  single  case,  but  it  describes 
ignorance  and  ir religion.  The  patriarch  was  in  brief  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society  ami 
a  man  ninety  years  old,  who  had  settled  its  results ;  its  work,  to  encourage  the  wider 
there  thirty  years  before,  and  had  had  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
eighteen  children,  most  of  whom  had  grown  .  note  or  comment  in  our  country  ami  in 
up  and  had  large  families,  but  were  unable  other  lands ;  and  its  results :  men  and  women 
to  read  a  word.  One  son,  sixty-two  years  of :  converted ;  families  rescued  from  degrada- 
age,  had  nine  children,  none  of  whom  could  tion ;  children  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of 
read,  and  all  but  two  were  married.  A  purity  and  brotherly  love;  neighborhoods 
grandson  had  eight  children,  all  grown  up1  freed  from  pollution  and  vice;  communities 
in  the  same  manner.  This  colporter  sup-  j  exempted  from  the  cost  of  providing  for 
plied  every  family  with  the  Bible,  and  told  criminals  and  paupers;  and  the  nation  made 
them  as  best  he  could  the  good  news  of  sal-  more  prosperous  and  happy, 
vation,  taught  them  to  pray,  and  passed  on. ;     New  York  City. 


MEN  NEEDED   IN   CITY   MISSION    FIELDS. 

BY  REV.    A.    F.   SCHAUFFLER,    D.D. 

FlBST :  Men  who  love  their  Lord  su-  \  is  ready  to  be  unknown  to  the  world,  and,  if 
premely.  Emphasis  on  the  word  "su- ,  need  be,  bury  himself  in  some  East  Side,  or 
premely."  This  bars  out  at  once  all  who  South  End,  and  there  live  and  work  till  he 
are  seeking  for  a  living,  and  who  prefer  that  drops.  That  kind  of  man  will  accomplish 
living  in  the  city,  for  various  reasons.  There  something,  and  that  kind  of  man  is  sorely 
are  such  men,  and  many  of  them.    It  bars  needed  in  every  large  city. 


out  all  who  want  City  Mission  work  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  "something  better."    It 


Second:    Men  who   love  their   Bible  in- 
tensely.   If  this  book  is  from  God,  then  it 


bars  out  all  who  have  gone  into  the  ministry  stands  in  a  position  that  no  other  book 
because  there  they  found  the  "easiest  line  |  stands  in.  In  the  Bible  the  minister  finds 
of  cleavage "  to  self-support  and  respecta- .  his  credentials,  and  his  orders  from  the 
bility.  King,  whose  ambassador  he  is.    To  preach 

In  fact,  no  man  should  ever  go  into  City  |  on  Hall  Caine,  or  any  of  the  modern  novels, 
Mission  work,  unless  he  is  inwardly  pressed  is  to  put  dishonor  on  the  word,  for  it  is 
to  do  so,  and  unless  he  is  willing  to  live  and  equivalent  to  admitting  that  to-day  we  find 
die  in  it.    He  must  so  love  his  Lord  that  he  I  nothing  in  the  word  that  is  of  equal  impor- 
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tance.  An  intense  love  for  the  book  will  I  activity,  but  little  progress.  In  the  com- 
result  in  a  deep  study  of  that  book.  j  plex  state  of  modern  life  there  are  multi- 

This  in  turn  will  shape  the  whole  min-  j  tudes  of  details  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
istry  of  a  man.  He  never  need  fear  that  he  '  count  before  we  reach  the  best  results  with 
will  become  unfruitful.  It  is  of  far  more  '  the  least  waste  of  energy, 
importance  that  a  minister  know  his  Bible  ,  The  tendency  of  all  City  Mission  work  is 
well,  than  that  he  know  all  that  is  said  about  j  toward  the  Institutional  Church,  which 
"  Criticism  "  of  any  kind.  The  people  need  ministers  to  the  threefold  nature  of  man. 
the  word,  and  the  history  of  nineteen  centu- I  Body,  mind,  and  spirit  call  for  attention.  So 
ries  shows  that  when  that  is  given  to  them,  there  are  gymnasiums,  outing  clubs,  drill 
they  are  blessed,  and  no  amount  of  mere  exercises  for  the  body;  reading  rooms  and 
culture  or  philosophy  will  raise  men  from  ,  libraries,  kindergartens,  classes  of  all  kinds 
*  the  dead  level  of  their  sins.  God's  word,  for  the  mind ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these, 
blessed  by  God's  Spirit,  does  that,  and  noth-  there  are  the  spiritual  services  of  the  church 
ing  else  does.    The  man  who  can  truly  say,   and  Sunday  school. 

"  Thy  word  is  sweeter  to  my  taste  than  Leaders  in  these  various  departments  of 
honey,"  is  the  man  who  will  preach  with  activity  are  liable  to  collide,  for  each  one 
power.  wants  to   press  for  the   recognition  of   his 

Third:  Men  who  love  their  fellow-men  dc- '  own  special  line  of  activity.  All  of  them 
voted ly.  There  are  many  men  in  the  min-  want  "  more  time  "  and  "  greater  facili- 
•  istrywho  love  books  much  more  than  they  ties,"  and  if  the  leader  of  them  all  is  not 
love  men.  To  leave  a  book  (sometimes even  thoroughly  competent,  he  will  soon  have 
a  novel),  in  order  to  pay  visits  among  their  things  in  such  a  tangle  as  will  give  him 
people,  is  to  such  a  man  a  sore  cross.  Pas-  brain  fever.  The  secular  will  soon  outrun 
toral  visiting  is  to  them  quite  a  bore,  and  the  spiritual  and  choke  the  life  out  of  it  un- 
they  seem  to  dislike  to  give  the  needful  time  less  it  is  watched  with  ceaseless  vigilance, 
to  listening  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  those  This  the  intelligent  leader  will  avoid,  and 
in  trouble.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  that  I  he  will  so  teach  all  his  workers  the  relative 
they  do  not  love  their  fellow-men,  and  take  :  importance  of  things,  that  they  will  consent 
a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  that  which  to  follow  his  lead,  and  cooperate  with  him 
interests  them.  The  result  is  that  the  for  the  general  good  of  all.  But  this  means 
people  soon  learn  that  the  missionary  is  not  that  the  missionary  must  be  much  more  than 
in  sympathy  with  them,  and  they  let  him  a  preacher.  He  must  bo  a  man  of  affairs 
severely  alone.  and  know  how  to  put  others  to  work,  and 

I  know  a  missionary  who  will  willingly  keep  them  at  it,  as  well  as  keep  them  in 
sit  up  all  night  with  a  drunkard,  when  lie  is  :  their  right  places. 

meeting  a  crisis  in  his  life,  so  as  to  help  him  A  prominent  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
flght  the  battle  out  victoriously.  I  know  tional  body  was  once  asked  as  he  was  com- 
another    who   gave    up    his  Thanksgiving  plaining  of  overwork: 

dinner  with  friends,  so  as  to  take  an  inebri-       "  "Why  do  you  not  have  an  assistant  min- 
ate  to  dine  with  him,  as  he  knew  that  that  ister,  such  as   your    people    have   offered 
day  would  be  one  of  peculiar  temptation  to  you  ?  "    His  only  reply  was : 
his  struggling  friend.  ■     "  What  would  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

Such  love  as  this  will  tell  in  the  work  of  a !  At  such  a  reply  one  stands  aghast,  and 
city  missionary,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  feels  like  exclaiming :  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
will  take  its  place.  If  the  people  get  the  idea  and  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askalon," 
that  the  worker  has  come  to  "  study  inter-  i  lest  the  world  laugh  at  our  lack  of  intelli- 
esting  experiments  "  in  sociology,  or  civic  \  gence. 

problems,  or  anything  but  their  own  eternal  It  is  seen  that  second-class  men  are  not 
interests,  they  will  let  him  alone,  and  his  wanted  in  the  City  Mission  field.  For  the 
work  for  their  uplifting  will  be  a  failure.  fact  is  that  to  carry  a  City  Mission  work  to- 

Fourth:  Men  who  can  lead  in  the  work  large  success,  calls  for  more  variety  of  talent 
intelligently.  Thero  are  too  many  already  at  than  to  do  the  same  with  a  church  on  the 
work  whose  ideas  do  not  go  further  than  ,  avenue.  Great  preaching  power  will  do  the 
that  they  must  try  "to  do  good."  But  un- !  former,  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  it 
less  there  is  a  very  definite  idea  as  to  how  to  takes  much  more  than  this  to  do  it  down 
do  the  good  aimed  at,  there  will  be  much !  town.— N.  Y.  Observer. 


(203) 
REVIEW  OP  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  OUR  INDIA  MISSIONS. 

BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  THOBUBN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
[Extracts  from  an  address  read  before  the  Central  Conference  in  India  in  February,  1900.] 

IF  spared  a  few  months  longer,  I  shall '  men,  and  where  large  numbers  are  thus  in 
have  completed  twelve  years  of  service  as  !  very  deed  made  living  disciples  of  the  living 
superintendent  of  our  missions  in  southern  ,  Christ,  they  will  inevitably  rise  as  a  people. 
Asia.  For  reasons  well  understood  by  you  The  despised  Christians  of  the  year  1900 
all,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  will,  if  genuinely  converted,  become  the 
General  Conference  will  not  again  ask  me  founders  of  Christian  communities  which 
to  assume  alone  a  responsibility  which  is  will  stand  at  the  head  of  society  in  the  year 
manifestly  beyond  my  strength.  Whatever  2000.  But  it  is  not  for  position  in  society 
changes  may  or  may  not  be  made,  I  assume  that  we  must  labor.  We  must  as  mes'sen- 
without  question  that  I  am  about  to  lay  ■  gers  of  Christ  give  him  and  his  salvation  to 
down,  in  part  at  least,  a  burden  which  was  the  people  who  are  willing  to  receive  our 
beyond  the  strength  of  any  one  man  at  the  message,  and  trust  the  result  with  God. 
outset,  and  which  has  been  steadily  increas-  ,  _ 

Ing  ever  since.  |  Increase  or  Indian  Workers. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  peculiar  coudi-      Another  hopeful  feature  of  the  work  in 

tions   which  have   prevailed  during  these   these    twelve   yeans  has    been    the    rapid 

twelve  years  will  be  repeated,  and  it  may  increase  of  our  native   Christian  workers, 

even  bo  that  this  brief  period  will  take  its  ■  especially  those  from  the   lower  ranks   of 

place  in  the  history  of  our  Mission  as,  in  a  society.    In  admitting  large  numbers  of  our 

manner,a  preparatory  episode,  during  which  j  preachers  to  the  privilege  of  ordination  to 

we  have  learned  many  invaluable  lessons, '  the  ministry,  we  have  taken  another  step  in 

and  in  some  measure  at  least,  it  may  be ! tlu-  direction  of  a  still  wider  expansion  of 

hoped,  have  learned  how  to  adjust  ourselves  our  work  among   the  common  people.    In 

to  the  stupendous  task  which  will  confront  some  eases  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 

us  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  century. :  8uaitled  in  our  course,  and  both  in  the  ad- 

During  these  twelve  years  we  have  taken   mission  of  candidates  to  baptism  and  the 

advanced  ground  in  several  important  par-  ordination  of  preachers,  we  have  no  doubt 

ticulars.  !  over  and  over  again  made  serious  mistakes. 

„,      _       w  ^  ^  „        litis  better,  however,  a  thousand  times  that 

The  Poor  Ewe  ™e  Gospel  Preached  Ukto  wo  ghould  havo  to  frankly  admi(.  and  ncord 

n    ,     ,  "  ,    m  „  ,   such  mistakes,  than  that  we  should  through 

In  the  first  place,  in  a  much  fuller  and '  i  .^  4  *•      •  n  # 

F"*^>  ■"  «  *«"y*  iuuci  uuu  long  years  wait  in  comparative  idleness  for 


broader  sense  than   previously,  we   have 


the  appearance  of  better  candidates  who  aro 


learned  how  to  become  messengers  of  God  never  likel    to  come     We  havo  bccn  loaru. 

to  the  poor    As  a  general  rule  it  has  been  ,       andj  j  rejoico  to         learnlng  succegs. 

observed  that  wherever  we  are  willing  to  fu„Vj  that  wc  must  take  Christianity,  with 

carry  tho  Gospel  message  to  the  poor  and  all  'tho  ordinancc3  and  appiiancc3  whlch  be. 

depressed  classes  God  has  set  before  us  L        to  -t  tQ  tno  ,e  Jn        d  fa,th  and 

an  open  door  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  give  them  a  Christian  Church  with  wide-open 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  from  tho  first 
planting  of  our  Mission  in  India  we  have 
given  more  or  less  attention  to  tho  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  classes,  but  it  has 
only  been  in  recent  years  that  we  havo 


doors  and  with  common  privileges  free  to 
all  believers. 

Making  Full  Proof  of  Their  Ministry. 

A  third  advanced  step  during  these  twelve 
realized  in  a  fuller  measure  that  we  have  a  years  has  been  in  the  promotion  of  Indian 
special  obligation  and  a  special  mission  to  preachers  to  the  position  of  presiding  elders. 
those  who  are  in  a  large  measure  despised  A  first  step,  it  is  true,  had  been  made  in  this 
by  the  children  of  this  world.  direction  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  but 

In  accepting  this  mission  we  have  not !  the  policy  has  been  not  only  continued,  but 
only  received  God's  blessing,  but  in  all  j  extended,  and  although  here,  as  in  other 
probability  have  been  building  more  wisely  particulars,  wo  have  been  obliged  to  record 
than  we  knew.  In  every  age  the  presence  some  failures  and  mistakes,  yet  on  the 
of  a  living  Christ  in  a  believing  heart  soon  '  whole  the  experiment  has  been  more  than 
begins  to  lift  its  possessor  in  the  esteem  of  satisfactory.    It  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
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inspired  our  preachers  and  people  with  a  new  our  Christians  during  these  twelve  years.  We 

.sense  of  their  personal  responsibility  and  cannot  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the 

trust.    In  adopting  this  policy  thus  far  we  enthusiasm  which  has  in  many  places  been 

have  undoubtedly  taken  an  important  step  developed    in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  es- 

toward  a  wider  sphere  of  labor,  and  a  very  pecially  when    we    remember  how  utterly 

much  larger  measure  of  success   than  we  wanting  any  such  manifestations  were  in  the 

have  before  known.  earlier  years  of  our  work.    Enthusiasm  is 

Tonmroui.  Expansion.  alm°st  xa  nccessity  to  successful  Christian 

ri  .„                                 .                       .  work.    In  our  earlier  years  in  India  nearlv 

Still  another  encouraging  feature  of  our  M  manitcsttttions  of  that  enthusiasm  which 

work  may  be  noted  which  has  largely  tie-  nmke  8ueewwf ul    Chriljtlon  work  possible 

vcloped    during   these    twelve    years.    Our  were  wantin,f 

work  has  greatly  expanded,  in   two  senses  NoW    w  ^,  yast  uudiencc9   profoundly 

of  the    won  .     rwelve   years   ago   we   had  8t|mHl  w,th  (,         ro,             fc           &s  ^ 

just   secured  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  .....                 °,         .       °     , 

\T,    .              ~         ._       .      .,         ,     ..         „  join  m  singing  songs  of  praise,  and  espe 

Missionary   Committee  to   the  adoption  of  .  „       ,         .      .         .    .     .   Wl         n    1  *i 

J    .    .              ,,.                    *  cialiy  when  singing  what  might  be  called  the 

our  new    mission  at   Singapore.    Aow  wc  n.   . \.                           »  *i            •                  1 

_r  .       .       ,r.    •        i-     ^  Christian  war  songs  of  the  coming  crusades 

have    the    Malaysia     Mission    Conference,  ,  .  ,          .    ,    .       T    ,.    .    ^    .  .      „** 

,  .  ,     .               •             x                             ,,  which  are  to  bring  India  to  Christ.    The  an- 

which    in  many    respects    is  exceptionally  ,      ,  "  ,           ,  ,      ,              44  r,,, 

;.        *.     ,     i ,    ,  ^i      t       \  nouncement   of     the    noble    hvmn,    "The 

prosperous,  and  have  just  added  the  distant  .       ,.  ,  .  .    ,       ,  .       ,,  .    *    «,  .     .  . 

^u-i-     •      t  i      i    *    4.1  •    n     t             *i  morning  light  is  breaking,"  is  sufficient  to 

Philippine  Islands  to  this  Conference,  there-  ..      .,      ,  °    .       #         .                    ,.            . 

\\.       A          .  ..A.       .  .                 '      A.  stir   the  hearts  of  vast  congregations,  who 

by  adding  two  additional  languages  to  the  .   ,             4l                     ..  .,                .,      A     , 

J         .  &                                    .1.1  take  up  the  song  as  if  they  saw  the   final 

more  than   twenty    tongues    in  which  our  .  .         {      *  *i    •           *      *           *            11 

,   J         h    .  .       ~.    .  A      ~  triumph  of  their  master  from  afar,  and  by 

workers   have    been  preaching  Christ.    On  .  ..,           ,    .      .      .,  ,    ,       ...              .  . 

*         .      &         ,     ,  ,.  faith  were  bringing  it  before  their  near  vision, 

the  extreme  northwest  we  have  reached  the  «,             ....  ,.   .            ,         ,.       .4.1      , 

-    _     _             A1_           it_  We  are  still  living  and  working  in  the  dav 

distant  city    of   Quetta;  on   the  north    we      .  „„wln  i.u:„^,    °^„,^„«„*«,.rti„   i.„«.    *u    ' 
/.  ^  ,,      !  „   m..    .         -,   of  small  things,   comparatively,  but   these 

are    knocking   at  the  doors  of   Tibet  and ,  ^^  of       ^  and  of  lncreaai      ,ife  and 

Ijepal,  while  «n  the .remote  wildsof  the  Upper  g  th   ^^   w  ^   durlng  the  blief 

Godavery  a  new  field  has  been  canned  out        lod  now  clorf       wo  lmve  been  accumu. 

among  a  people  hitherto  wholly  neglected.  nipn       n  and  n&l  nmterial 

But  when  I  speak  of  the  expansion  of  our      ,  .  ?     ...  ..        ,     ti  t     *i 

:     *   :  "  x  -t  ;  which  will  prove  of  invaluable  service  in  the 

work  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  our  occu-  ,>nrlv  W|l„  of  the  coming  centmy. 

pancy  of  dutant  places  as  b>  the  somewhat      ^  j  ^  brfof  fld  j  nm  of 

extraordinary  expansion  which  has  taken   the  rtunlt     whk.h   it  gives  nle  of  „. 

place  within  our  interior  boundaries.    All  /  ,  ^    .  ?,. ..  „  «.    _ 

*,          ,^i               .  _    ^        T    ,.  i>ressing  mv  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  my 

through  Northern  and  Western  India  our  .    .           \     ,/             ,    .  .    °   „  A   .       1 

P                             .    1  .    .                1    ..  missionary  brethren  and  sisters,  and  Jn  no 

preachers  have  penetrated  to  towns  and  vil-  ,         ,        fcx4.i         n           «  «„    #  ^  *:„A 

J              ,          ,    *                                    ,. ,        .  less  degree  to  the  noble  company  of  native 

lages  where  twelve  years  ago  we  did  not  ^^  who  ,mve  f(lithfully  8Upported  me 

even  dream  of  going.    So  eager  and  ardent  (lurIng  thew  cwntful  t,velve  ycars.    Wbat. 

did  many  of  our  preachers  become  that  in  mwuiiw  of  success  j  have  ^^^  to 

time   it  became  necessary  gently  to   curb  achiovc  i9  owinf?  to  thom  alone,and  it  isout 

their  zeal,  and  insist  on  more    completely     .  .  .    9  „     n>  rtP  „ <.  .„,  u^^.  ^0*  t  «^ 

.    _        .    '  .        .  .  .      ,  ,    .        or  this  fullness  of  a  grateful  heart  that  I  in- 

indoctrinating   lie  convei-ta  received  before  ^^  ^^  ^^^  blps8,      u        thpm  Qne 

assuming  additional  obligations.    It  is  easy    ftnd  a,    now  ^  cvormorC- 

of  course,  to  point  out  many  enx>re,  some  of  

them  of  a  painful  nature,  into  which  some 

tf  ,  t  #  11  1  :i  ,   :««  "  Hesckfukth  "  mv  walk  and  life  below 

of  our  workers  have  fallen  while  pressing  -n10  power  of  Christ  must  clearly  show ; 

forward  in  this  manner  among  ignorant  and  No  more  in  vanity  of  mind, 

superstitious  people.  Our  failures  have  been :  1Jut  to  G«r"  W|U  m>'  win  W81?^  4. 1M1.# 

very  manv,  and  vet  the  general  result  is- 

one  for  which  we  Vannot  sufficiently  thank  i  ^X  to  me  ™r  chS*^^ 

God.    In  the  future  we  may  well  hope  that .  Instead  of  sdf,  God's  blessed  will 

our  mistakes  will  be  fewer  and  our  success '  M>'  onl>'  purpose  to  fulfil. 

even  greater. 
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—2  Cor.  5.  15. 


"  Henceforth  "  his  work  on  earth  I  share, 
And  help  his  kingdom  to  prepare, 


T  ..  ,  ^ ,  __a4i„i  ^M^i^n  !  By  eat  chin  1?  men  from  sin's  .dread  strife 

I  mention  only  one  more  hopeful  develop-  T£  8hure  tne  ble88lng  of  his  life. 

ment  which  has  appeared  in  the  character  of  —St.  Luke  6. 10. 
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HINDRANCES  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH  TO  MISSIONARY  PROGRESS. 

ONE  hindrance  is  the  failure  of  many  j  power  of  reclaiming  the  lost  dies  out  of  tho 
within  the  Church  to  keep  before  ,  Church,  it  ceases  to  be  the  Church.  It  may 
them  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  remain  a  useful  institution,  though  it  is 
Church.  To  keep  this  end  in  view,  it  is  most  likely  to  become  an  immoral  and  mis- 
necessary  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  many  chievous  one.  Where  that  power  remains, 
contradictory  voices,  and  to  hark  back  there,  whatever  is  wanting,  it  may  still  bo 
to  Christ,  the  one  authoritative  voice,  said,  *  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men.'" 
Immediately  before  the  withdrawal  of  Large  numbers  within  the  Church,  wholly 
his  visible  presence,  our  Lord  charged  indifferent  to  this  the  Church's  chief  end, 
with  a  weighty  charge,  to  the  end  of  forms  one  great  hindrance  to  missionary 
time,  his   newly  constituted  Church ;  and  ;  progress. 

this  was  the  charge:  "Thus  it  behooved  A  second  hindrance  is  the  failure  of  many 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  within  the  Church  to  realize  that  the  chief 
dead  tho  third  day :  and  that  repentance  and  end  of  the  Church  can  only  be  accnmpU#hed 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  by  the  member*  composing  the  Church.  Tho 
his  name  among  all  nations.'*  "Go  ye  Church  is  no  abstraction,  but  consists  of 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  na-  'men  and  women  who  profess  attachment  to 
tions,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Lord.  If  they,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  passive  in  respect  to  the  chief  end  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  Church,  to  that  extent  the  Church  fails  in 
all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.''  her  mission.  There  we  have  one  of  tho 
"But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  greatest  hindrances  to  missionary  progress, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  Ail  confess,  in  a  general  way,  that  every 
high."  And  they  did  tarry;  "and  they  man  ought  to  attempt  to  save  the  lost;  but 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  \  while  all  confess,  large  numbers  do  not 
.  .  .  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy ,  have  the  duty  brought  home  to  them  with 
Ghost."  ;  the   power   of  a  burning   conviction,  and 

The  Church,  thus  created  by  our  Lord,  i  therefore  it  remains,  at  least  in  their  case, 
and  endowed  by  his  Spirit,  is  set  apart  undischarged.  No  doubt  the  loss  to  them- 
t->  a  definite  and  well-defined  work.  That  selves  is  great ;  but  think  of  the  loss  to  his 
work  is  to  make  God  known ;  not  so  much  Church !  The  harvest  wasting  because  of 
to  instruct,  or  to  educate,  or  to  refine,  as  to  the  lack  of  reapers,  and  yet  so  many  stand- 
convert,  to  sanctify,  to  make  meu,  in  heart  ing  all  the  day  idle!  The  many  professing 
and  life,  like  Christ;  not  so  much  toes-  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  yet  wanting 
tablish  a  common  worship,  a  common  fel-  in  its  chief  characteristic— looking  abroad 
lowship,  and  a  common  helpfulness,  as  to  with  compassion  on  the  shepherdless  hea- 
spivad  abroad  in  every  land  the  knowledge  then  millions ! 


of  his  forgiving  and  redeeming  love. 
That  being  so,  the  Church  is  not  so  much 


Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  bringing  them 
to  Christ  is  binding  on  all  who  profess  his 


an  educational  institution  as  a  soul-saving  name.  Why  name  ourselves  after  him  if  wo 
society.  This  is  its  distinguishing  char-  do  not  the  things  which  he  has  left  for  us  to 
acteristic*;  the  element  of  all  elements,  which  do  ?  To  his  people  he  has  intrusted  this  work ; 
separates  it,  with  a  broad  separation,  from  none  other  he  asks,  none  other  he  expects, 
every  other  society  under  heaven.  There-  j  to  do  it.  It  may  be  said,  "Innumerable 
fore  Christians  meeting  from  week  to  week  duties  are  explicitly  condemned  and  in- 
for  common  worship,  culture,  and  stimulus,  ■  numerable  sins  are  explicitly  enforced  in 
and  yet  neglecting  to  seek  the  chief  end  of ,  the  New  Testament,  but  the  duty  of  entrcat- 
thc  Church,  write  themselves  outside  the  ing  those  who  have  not  yet  believed  in 
Christian  Church.  They  throw  away  the  ,  Christ  to  believe  in  him  is  not  enforced,  and 
main  article  of  its  constitution.  "Chris-  the  sin  of  neglecting  to  do  it  is  not  con- 
tianity  would    sacrifice  its   divinity,  if  it'demned."    The  answer  is  obvious.    "That 


abandoned  its  missionary  character  and  be- 
came a  mere  educational  institution.  Surely 


we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  save  men 
from  sin  and  eternal  death  cannot  be  de- 


this  article  of  conversion  is  tho  article  of  a ;  nied ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  save  them  only  bc- 
standing  or  a  falling  Church.    When  the  !  cause  we  ought,  we  shall  most  certainly  fail. 
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It  was  not  in  response  to  the  imperious  I  with  both,  could  be  the  righteous  and  holy 
call  of  duty  that  the  Son  of  God  descended  '  God. 

from  the  height  of  his  celestial  majesty  to  j  Again :  "  There  is  enough  truth  in  heathen 
rescue  men  from  eternal  perdition,  but  at ,  religions  to  sustain  the  souls  of  the  wor- 
the  impulse  of  irrepressible  love.    He  was  shipers,  and    to  prepare   them  for   larger 


moved  not  by  conscience,  but  by  compas- 
sion.   And  we   too,  whether   ministers  or 


discoveries  of  God  when  these  discoveries 
are  made  either  here  or  hereafter  "—as  if 


unofficial  members  of  the  Church,  if  we  are  heathen  religions  sustained  and  strength- 
to  preach  the  Gospel  as  Christ  preached  it,  ened  lofty,  moral,  and  spiritual  ideas,  and — 
we  must  preach,  not  because  we  ought,  but  like  the  Hebrew  religion — fitted  in  to  a  larger 
becau.se  we  must.  It  must  become  intbler- :  conception  of  God,  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of 
able  to  us  that  the  people  about  us,  the  his  Son ;  as  if  the  religion  and  condition  of 
men  with  whom  we  transact  business,  our  the  heathen  generally  did  not  witness  to  the 
friends,  our  neighbors,  should  '  be  alienated  '  opposite. 

from  the  life  of  God*  in  this  world,  and'  Again:  "The  heathen,  being  ignorant  of 
should  miss  eternal  glory  in  the  world  to  the  Gospel,  sin  without  blame,  and  will  have 
come.  We  must  be  impressed  with  the  another  chance  in  the  world  beyond" — as  if 
strong  and  vehement  love  for  men  which  the  heathen  affirmed  that  they  sin  without 
made  Christ  endure  the  cross,  and,  despis-  excuse ;  as  if  men,  through  the  abuse  of 
ing  the  shame  'for  the  joy  that  was  set  be-  even  the  little  light  enjoyed,  may  not  miss 
fore  him,  of  rescuing  them  from  the  pain  of  the  greatness  and  glory  to  which  they  have 
eternal  death.'    It  is  only  by  having  ere-   been  called. 

ated,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  within  every  mem-  These  and  the  like  views  are  silently  doing 
ber  of  the  Church,  '  the  mind  of  Christ,'  that  their  work,  hindeiing  but  not  helping  the 
every  member  comes  to  see  that  the  chief  Church  in  her  great  mission  of  evangelizing 
business  of  the  Church  is  his  chief  business,  the  world.  "  The  heathen  are  in  the  hands 
and  then  each  will  make  it  his  chief  busi-  of  a  just  and  merciful  God,  but  so  are  we; 
ness,  not  because  he  ought  but  because  and  what  will  be  the  sentence  of  his  justice 
he  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  consuming  against  us,  if  we  refuse  to  send  them  the 
passion  in  them  for  the  salvation  of  man."     |  Gospel  which  he  has  intrusted  to  our  hands 

A  third  hindrance  is  the  failure  of  large  for  them?  And  will  not  the  fires  of  his  in- 
numbers  within  the  Church  clearly  to  ap-  finite  mercy  turn  to  fires  of  fierce  indigna- 
preheml  hotc  greatly  men  everywhere  weil  tion,  if  we  make  his  very  love  for  them  the 
the  Go.<pel  Ideas  which  were  once  outside  excuse  for  our  neglect, 
the  Church  are  in  our  day  finding  a  place  "They  are  here,  within  our  reach,  mil- 
within  the  Church,  and  are  doing  not  a  little  lions  upon  millions  of  them,  many  weary 
to  modify  its  sense,  if  not  of  the  necessity,  yet ;  with  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  it  is  in  our 
of  the  urgency  of  missions  to  heathen  peo-  power  to  give  them  divine  consolation ; 
pies.  These  ideas  may  not  be  very  openly  many  of  them  in  thoso  heathen  lands 
expressed,  nevertheless  they  are  there,  crushed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  we  know  of 
working  in  the  mind,  restraining  the  efforts,  God's  infinite  mercy;  many  of  them  feeling 
and  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  many  for '  after  God  in  the  darkness,  if  happily  they 
the  missionary  enterprise.  And  while  they  may  find  him,  and  we  have  to  tell  them  if 
may  not  have  actually  taken  possession  of  they  are  seeking  God  it  is  because  God  is 
large  numbers,  the  people  know  of  their  seeking  them.  They  are  men,  whatever 
presence,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  their  their  future  may  be. 

floating  about,  however  vague  and  unde-  "  It  is  worth  while  for  them  to  know  here 
fined,  has  an  influence-  an  influence  not  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Son  of  God  that 
stimulating  but  paralyzing.  j  moved  him  to  stoop  from  the  height  of  his 

It  is  said,  "  God  has  made  as  many  re- !  glory,  and  with  impatient  mercy  to  come 
ligions  as  skins ;  let  us  leave  every  man  to  and  to  seek  thoso  who  had  erred  and  gone 
his  own,  and  trust  the  Great  Father  to  astray?  Is  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
welcome  all  "—as  if  God,  notwithstanding  listen,  as  you  and  I  have  listened,  to  the 


the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  immoral  rites  of 
heathen  worship  and  the  pure  acts  of  Chris- 
tian devotion ;  as  if  the  God,  equally  pleased 


parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  be  invited,  as  you  and  I 
have  been  invited,  to  be  guests  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  table— his  friends  and 
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his  brethren?  Does  God  care  to  have  the 
heathen  know  in  this  world  all  that  you 
know  about  himself?  Whatever  your 
speculations  may  be  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  infinite  and  future,  is  not  the  heart  of 
God  yearning  to  have  his  children  home 
soon  ?  Does  he  want  to  wait  for  them  until 
they  have  exhausted  the  years  of  this  mortal 
life  ?  Is  not  his  heart  touched  with  the  in- 
difference of  their  hearts  to  himself?  We 
have  not  to  do  with  great  impersonal 
spiritual  laws,  we  have  to  do  with  a  person 
of  immeasurable  love.  He  is  longing  to  see 
the  heathen  at  his  feet;  and  to  satisfy  the 
heart  of  God,  here  and  now,  by  bringing 
them  there,  should  be  the  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate desire  of  every  true  and  loyal  serv- 
ant of  his."  i 


Such  are  some  of  the  hindrances  within 
the  Church  to  missionary  progress.  How 
are  they  to  be  removed?  We  must  begin 
each  with  himself.  We  cannot  evangelize 
the  world  unless  we  ourselves  have  been 
evangelized.  Those  alone  are  interested, 
active,  and  enthusiastic  in  this  work  whose 
hearts  are  freed  from  guilt,  purged  from 
sin,  and  made  to  overflow  with  love  and 
praise.  To  be  endowed  with  power  from  on 
high  is  to  have  all  hindrances  removed,  and 
to  be  ever  praying  with  a  deep  and  intense 
earnestness :  •'  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and 
bless  us ;  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
us ;  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 
thy  saving  health  among  all  nations"  (Psa. 
fi7.  1,  2>.  —liar.  George  Smart,  in  Missionary 
Record. 


THE   PASTOR   AND   MISSIONS. 


WITHOUT  the  pastor  to  lead  in  all  mis- 
sionary education,  to  urge  the  cause 
of  missions  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  social 
meetings,  to  plan  methods  of  systematic 
giving,  little  is  ordinarily  accomplished. 
Hence  it  is  that  missionary  leaders  have 
come  to  say  that  the  whole  question  of  re- 
trenchment or  extension  on  missionary  lields 
depends  u[>on  the  pastors.  The  statement 
ought  not  to  be  true,  but  it  is  true.  There 
ought  to  be  in  every  strong  church  laymen 
and  devoted  women  who  would  carry  on  the 
the  education  of  the  people  in  knowledge 
and  in  giving  even  in  the  absence  of  pastoral 
activity ;  and  there  are  women  who  do  this 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  special  societies 
in  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested.  But 
the  general  missionary  societies,  home  and 
foreign,  of  the  denomination  must  for  the 
present  look  to  the  pastors  to  lead  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  steady  interest  which 
alone  can  produce  steady  giving.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  consider  whether  the 
missionary  sermons  of  the  average  pulpit 
are  best  adapted  to  meet  this  need. 

First,  as  to  the  frequency  of  such  sermons. 
There  are  churches  which  do  not  hear  gen- 
uine missionary  sermons  even  once  a  year. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  offerings  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  if  they  be  taken  at  all, 
the  pastor  gives  ten  minutes  before  or  after 
the  sermon  to  the  matter,  stating  the 
amount  of  the  Society's  debt  and  the  need  of 
a  liberal  contribution.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  subject  of  missions  is  left  chiefly  to 


the  women.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration  of 
the  condition  existing  in  hundreds  of 
churches  all  over  our  land.  These  churches 
nearly  always  send  some  contribution  for 
missions,  because  they  have  in  them  earnest 
souls  that  give  without  being  urged. 

But  assuming  that  the  pastor  does  make 
it  a  rule  to  preach  at  least  one  or  two  mis- 
sionary sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
how  shall  he  go  about  it?  What  is  a  mis- 
sionary sermon  ?  It  is  a  sermon  designed 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  move  the  wills  of 
Christian  people  to  do  their  part  in  support- 
ing the  missionary  enterprise.  Its  purpose 
is  not  by  any  means  the  mere  raising  of 
money,  for  missions  may  be  advanced  by 
the  sympathy  and  prayer  as  well  as  by  the 
funds  of  the  Church;  but  sympathy  and 
prayer  that  are  not  accompanied  by  material 
contributions  are  open  to  suspicion.  We 
are  not  sure  but  such  a  sermon  should  l)e 
entirely  separated  from  any  appeal  for 
funds. 

The  missionary  sermon  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  missionary  spirit  rather 
than  at  the  enticement  of  dollars  from  men's 
pockets  by  some  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
prejudice.  This  principle  at  once  determines 
certain  characteristics  that  the  true  mission- 
ary sermon  must  possess.  It  must  bo  pre- 
pared and  preached  with  the  pastor's  full 
measure  of  ability;  not  perfunctorily  and 
slightingly,  as  a  disagreeable  task  that  must 
be  got  through  with  somehow.  It  must  be 
biblical  in  its  substructure,  and  not  merely 
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by  virtue  of  a  motto  text.  It  must  bo  based  ,  "  The  pioneer  missionaries  of  this  State." 
on  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  missions,  not  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem.''  "  The  working 
merely  as  they  were  seventy  years  ago,  or  of  the  leaven."  "Patriotism  that  pays  "— 
twenty  years  ago,  but  as  they  are  to-day.  two  kinds,  one  kind  that  expeets  to  h**  paid 
The  sermon  must  have  a  subject  more  spe-  for  services  to  the  world,  another  that  is 
cific  than  simply  "missions."  It  must  aim  '  willing  to  pay  for  the  advancement  of  the 
at  something  and  hit  it.  \  nation.    "  God's  war  taxes."   "  Cooperation 

of  missionary  forces." 


Missionary  Skrmoxs. 


For  foreign  missionary  sermons  these  are 


How  shall  the  preacher  prepare  a  mission-  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  might  bo  treated 
ary  sermon?  There  arc  three  steps,  as  by  a  progressive,  industrious  pastor:  "Is 
there  are  in  the  preparation  of  any  sermon  the  heroic  age  in  missions  past?"  "A 
— information,  industry,  inspiration.  The  famine  that  endures  "—the  spiritual  famine 
order  does  not  matter.  One  man  will  begin  of  heathendom,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
with  a  considerable  fund  of  miscellaneous  ent  famine  in  India.  "Does  'all  the  na- 
missionary  information  in  his  mind  or  tions  '  (Matt.  28.  19)  include  the  Congo  peo- 
among  his  clippings  and  periodicals,  which  pie?"  "Our  mission  school  abroad."  "A 
must  be  gathered  and  arranged  by  industry  nation  in  a  day."  "Plain  tales  from  the 
and  then  made  effective  by  the  inspiration  hills  " — alluding  to  Kipling's  stories  about 
that  conies  from  prayer  ami  meditation,  the  British  in  India,  the  low  type  of  moral- 
Another  will  have  plenty  of  interest  and  en-  ity,  the  crass  selfishness  and  egotism ;  con- 
thusiasm,  but  little  information.  Of  the  trast  some  other  "  tales  from  the  hills " — 
three  requisites  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say  missions  in  the  hills  of  Assam,  for  example; 
that  the  one  most  often  deficit  is  industry.     !  the  true,  Christlike  bearing  of  "  the  white 

Pastors  who  expect  to  spend  hours  of  man's  burden "  in  uplifting  native  races, 
earnest  labor  on  a  passage,  with  lexicons  "  Foreign  missions  not  an  optional  enter- 
and  com  men  taries  and  the  latest  exegetical  prise."  "Crises  in  missions."  "The  dig- 
aids,  before  they  are  ready  to  write  an  or- '  nity  of  the  missionary's  calling."  "Exiles 
dinary  sermon,  sometimes  seem  to  think  for  Christ's  sake."  "Who  is  to  blame  for 
that  a  missionary  sermon  can  be  thrown  to-  retrenchment ?"  "Comity  in  missions." 
gether  in  an  afternoon ;  pieced  together  out  "Some  living  heroes."  "  Missions  and  civ- 
of  former  discourses  and  antiquated  books,  ilization."  "Open  doors."  "The  Gospel  a 
with  perhaps  a  few  statistics,  and  a  five-  universal  message."  "How  much  ought 
minute  peroration  on  our  mission  as  a  this  church  to  give  for  foreign  missions  ? " 
"  world-power,"  bringing  in  Dewey  and  the  '  "  Is  the  Gospel  reaching  the  educated 
stars  and  stripes.  j  classes— of  India,  Burma,  China,  Japan  ?  " 

No  missionary  sermon,  or  any  other  ser- ;  "  The  religious  future  of  Japan."  "The 
mon  worth  listening  to,  can  be  made  without  machinery  of  missions  " — organization,  cost 
work.  If  the  pastor  be  a  reader  of  the  best  of  administration,  etc.  "  Missions  the  main 
missionary  literature  throughout  the  year,  business  of  the  Church."  "Religious  unity 
with  some  system  for  preserving  the  results  i  —shall  we  approach  it  through  modification 
of  his  reading,  the  labor  of  selecting  and  ar-  of  views  or  cooperation  in  evangelization  ?  " 
ranging  for  a  sermon  will  be  much  lessened.  |  "  Missions  and  war."  "  Nineteen  centuries 
If  not,  he  must  expect  to  spend  time  search-  of  beginnings."  " Can  missions  fail?  " 
ing  the  pages  of  books  and  magazines  fori  Such  topics  as  these  will  require  facts  as 
pertinent  illustrations  of  the  principles  well  as  theories  to  make  into  good  sermons, 
which  he  intends  to  enforce.  In  any  case,  Missionary  reports,  books,  cyclopedias,  pe- 
everything  must  bear  on  a  definite  topic,  riodicals,  and  the  denominational  papers 
and  irrelevant  matter  be  rigidly  excluded.     '  must  be  searched.  Maps  must  be  consulted. 

Such  topics  as  the  following  may  be  sug-  Statistics  must  be  studied.  In  matters 
gested  for  missionary  sermons.  For  home  touching  the  finances  of  missions  it  will  be 
missions :  "Is  the  littlo  country  church  wise  to  use  caution  lest  wrong  inferences  be 
worth  saving?"  "What  becomes  of  a '  drawn.  The  denominational  "per  capita" 
young  man  that  goes  to  the  city  ?  "  "  For-  illustration  should  be  very  sparingly  used, 
eign  missions  at  home  "—a  sermon  on  the  !  if  at  all;  it  is  not  worth  much, 
foreign-born  populations.  "  What  home  i  If  the  pastor  has  the  courage  to  get  down 
missions  have  done  for  the  middle  West."  \  to  local  conditions,  ascertain  the  number  of 
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members  of  his  own  church  who  give  to  times  done  in  the  case  of  State  missions.    A 

missions :  their  per  capita  contribution  will  missionary  sermon  that  emphasizes  specitic 

be  worth  something;  and  the   number  of  facts  and  principles,  and  seeks  to  secure  a 

noneontributors  will  have  value.    Definite-  specific  result,  will  not  be  likely  to  fail  of 

n ess  is  the  secret  of  power.   We  are  inclined  divine  blessing  and  rich  fruition.    Similar 

to  think  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  in  many  treatment  of  other  denominational  causes 

churches  for  the  pastor,  after  securing  the  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  pastors  who 

approval  of  his  officials,  to  namo  an  amount  have  made  use  of  the  material  of  the  sort 

which  the  church  should  and  could  raise  for  we  have  ventured  to  describe.— The  Stand- 

foreign  and  home  missions,  just  as  is  some-  anl. 


THE  PASTOR'S  INTEREST  ESSENTIAL  IN  MISSIONS. 

FOR  the  success  of  collections  for  missions  \  lieve  in  foreign  missions  denies  his  ancestry, 
there  is  one  condition  which  is  abso-  his  country,  and  his  God." 
lutely  essential,  Vie  Intelligent  interest,  the'  There  is  one  thing  certainly  every  pastor 
enthusiasts  cooperation  of  our  puntor*.  can  do,  namely,  provide  at  least  once  a 
They  hold  largely  the  key  to  success  or  month,  in  the  mid-week,  a  missionary  meet- 
failure  of  any  plan:  it  will  be  like  so  much  ing.  I  fear  in  a  majority  of  our  churches, 
d«*ad  machinery  without,  their  support.  As  the  old  ''Missionary  Concert," so  called, has 
a  rule,  the  interest  of  the  pastor  in  missions  gone.  I  would  not  ask  for  a  revival  of  this 
measures  the  interest  of  his  church.  The  exactly,  but  for  a  service  which  shall  take 
remark  is  often  made  that  the  ministry  docs  its  place ;  a  service  which  shall  make  a  study 
n<»t  have  the  influence  it  once  did.  While  of  missions  in  the  whole  world.  In  our  late 
admitting  that  times  have  changed,  and  civil  war  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with 
that  the  pastor  is  no  longer  the  only  edu-  the  army,  for  every  family  had  some  repre- 
cated  man  in  his  parish,  yet  still  he  is  our  sentative  "at  the  front."  Our  churches 
"  pastor  and  teacher."  He  is  by  our  side  ought  to  consider  our  missionaries  at  home 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow;  he  still  marries  our  and  abroad  as  our  representatives  "at  the 
children  and  buries  our  dead.  His  touch  front,"  and  follow  them  as  we  did  the 
of  love  still  binds  us  to  him,  and  he  mav,  if  arm  v. 

he  will,  lead  his  people  on  to  higher  and  Lay  out  a  whole  year's  work  and  assign 
better  things.  It  is  for  the  pastors,  by  their  different  portions  of  the  field  to  different  in- 
own  enthusiasm,  to  kindle  a  passion  for  dividual?  for  them  to  study  and  report 
missions  which  shall  stir  the  careless  and  upon.  There  is  no  story  more  glorious  or 
the  indifferent,  and  make  all  feel  that  mis-  fascinating.  Why  do  all  our  churches  want 
sionary  zeal  is  at  once  the  heart  and  the  life  to  hear  the  missionaries  ?  One  reason  cer- 
blood  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  tainly  is  that  they  have  something  to  say  of 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  ministry  that  so  personal  and  definite  work.  Let  us  make 
many  are  thoroughly  aroused,  and  are  prac-  our  meetings  very  definite  and  practical, 
tieally  at  work  in  various  ways.  A  friend  with  the  latest  facts.  What  a  place  in  these 
recently  told  me  of  a  plan  he  once  followed  meetings  to  study  God  in  history!  And  the 
of  having  every  Sabbath  morning,  before  man  who  reads  history  without  this  thought 
his  sermon,  a  five-minute  prelude  on  mis-  has  left  out  the  key.  Such  a  study  broadens 
sions,  adapted  especially  to  the  men  of  his  men.  Professor  Irving  Wood,  of  Smith 
church.  In  contrast  with  this,  a  pastor  re-  College,  has  said :  "  No  subject  for  study 
cently,  who  came  from  another  denomina-  will  give  culture  more  than  the  study  of 
tion,  abolished  the  whole  system  of  our  missionary  work.  Philistinism  is  provin- 
denominational  missionary  work,  on  the  cinlism,  and  nothing  opposes  provincialism 
ground  that  these  collections  cut  into  the  and  broadens  sympathy  as  the  study  of 
money  wanted  for  current  expenses.  A  man  missions." 

who  has  not  sufficient  interest  to  make  a  Change  the  name  of  the  meeting.    Call  it 

missionary  plan  for  his  church,  and  a  heart  "  The  work  of  the  army  at  the  front,"  in 

to  push  it  when  made,  ought  not  to  be  set-  India,  or  China,  or  Alaska,  or  Puerto  Rico, 

tied  over  a  church.     To  quote  from   Dr.  as  the  case  may  be.    There  will  be  a  new 

McKenzie, "  The  American  who  does  not  be-  definiteness  and  earnestness  in  our  prayer. 
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Our  thoughts  will  follow  not  the  "flag" 
only,  but  the  "cross,"  without  which  there 
would  never  have  been  a  flag  worth  follow- 
ing. Yes,  with  a  new  purpose,  we  want  to- 
gether to  plan  the  work  and  then  work  the 

plan. 

And  I  would  press  this  interest  in  mis- 
sions upon  the  pastors  of  small  and  feeble 
churches,  as  of  equal  importance  to  them  as 
to  those  settled  over  stronger  churches. 
From  experience  on  Home  Missionary 
Boards  I  know  very  well  the  discourage- 
ments in  the  little  communities,  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  burdens  of  the  men  who 
are  placed  over  the  feeble  churches.  But 
is  it  not  true  that  one  reason  for  discour- 
agement is  the  narrowness  of  their  vision  V 

It  is  the  home  missionary  church  that 
especially  needs  the  uplift  that  comes  with 
the  broader  outlook.  Even  if  the  gift  of  the 
little  church  is  but  a  few  dollars,  it  would 
feel  that  it  was  definitely  connected  with 
the  great  movements  of  the  age,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
great  army,  and  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
small.  It  has  fallen  into  line,  having  put  on 
the  uniform  of  the  king,  and  is  doing  service 
in  his  name.  Let  the  pastors  everywhere 
make  it  known  that  missions  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Church,  and  not  its  pastime,  and 
the  world  will  honor  the  Church  as  never 
before. 

We  glory  in  the  "Student  Volunteer 
Movement,"  and  their  enthusiasm  to  be 
sent  to  the  front.  Let  us  kindle  a  new  lire 
in  our  churches  that  shall  provide  the 
money  to  put  these  young  soldiers,  as  fast 
as  they  are  ready,  out  on  the  fighting  line. 


We  rejoice  in  the  splendid  leadership  of  so 
many  of  our  pastors  in  all  missionary  work; 
and  may  we  not  urge  upon  all  the  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  be  earnest  and  true  in 
this  holy  war,  not  only  to  save  America,  but 
to  cany  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
all  the  earth. 

And  what  is  the  motive  for  all  this  effort 
to  gather  more  that  we  may  scatter  more  ? 

It  is  God's  command  surely.  The  Bible 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  clearly 
shows  the  emphasis  that  he  put  upon  it. 
Giving  was  a  part  of  worship.  "Ye  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty ;  every- 
one shall  givo  as  he  is  able."  Again,  "  Let 
each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  he 
may  prosper."  It  is  "each"  and  "every- 
one," and  in  proportion  to  ability,  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  alike.  The 
Scriptures  always  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
these  two  points,  universality  and  ability. 
God  apparently  keeps  his  record  differently 
from  ours;  the  church  treasurer  counts 
what  he  receives ;  God,  with  knowledge  of 
our  ability,  counts  what  each  man  has  left. 
Giving  is  a  teat  of  discipleship. 

But  the  positive  command  is  not  the  chief 
motive.  It  is  love,  the  same  which  brought 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  Man's  need  as 
the  awful  background,  and  a  passionate  de- 
sire, in  loyalty  to  the  Master,  to  follow  along 
the  path  he  trod,  have  for  nineteen  centuries- 
furnished  the  supreme  motive  which  has 
led  men  to  suffer  and  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  plant  the  cross  in  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  world.— S.  P.  Capen,  President  of  the 
American  Board. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  INDIA. 


THE  nineteenth  century  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  is  natural  to  look  around 
and  draw  such  conclusions  as  are  possible 
regarding  the  prospects  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  India  Statistics  are  not  available  of 
later  date  than  1890.  Hence  general  im- 
pressions only  can  be  given. 

1.  Prevailing  notions  of  Christianity . — At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Hindu 
masses  were  ignorant  of  our  religion.  For 
many  years,  perhaps  for  nearly  half  the  cen- 
tury, their  idea  was  that  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  were  eating  beef  and  drink- 
ing brandy.  With  the  common  people  Hin- 
duism is  caste,  and  its  preservation  depends 


chiefly  on  careful  attention  to  daily  meals. 
Hence  they  thought  that  each  convert  was 
forced  to  eat  beef.  The  spread  of  education 
and  the  wider  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth 
are  dispelling  these  crude  notions.  Every 
advocate  of  Bam  or  Krishna  or  Ganpatti 
feels  it  necessary  now  to  argue  that  his 
favorite  incarnation  is  superior  to  Christ. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  acknowledging 
the  excellence  of  our  Lord's  character. 
Again,  almost  every  large  village  has  some 
inhabitants  who  can  read  English.  Indeed, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  scarcely  a  town 
is  to  be  found  that  has  not  among  its  men 
some  who   have  been   taught  in   mission 
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schools  and  colleges.  Hence  every  year  im-  hypocrisy  and  greed  among  them  is  noto- 
presses  more  and  more  widely  upon  the  rious.  There  may  be  bright  exceptions, 
Indian  mind  the  truth  that  Christianity  Is  however,  in  the  Indian  monasteries,  as  there 
Christ.  The  missionary,  with  Paul,  cannot  were  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  rejoice  that  even  though  in  many  eases  But  ritualism  everywhere  cramps  the  intel- 
it  be  of  "faction,"  yet,  *'in  every  way, ,  lect,  and  frivolous  literalism  is  a  common 
whether  in  pretense  or  in  truth,  Christ  is   failing  in  the  learned. 

proclaimed."  I     Christian  philosophy  and  Western  science 

2.  TIte  change*  which  arc  taking  phuc  In  •  should  eventually  give  a  more  serious  ear- 
Hinchi ism.— Professor  Ramsay  shows  how  nestness  to  the  Hindu  mind,  but  the  process 
common  it  became  in  the  second  century  is  very  gradual  and  slow  in  operation.  A 
for  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  cult  to  appro-  few  years  ago  polities  absorbed  the  thoughts 
priate  principles  from  Christianity  and  main-  of  prominent  Hindus,  but  there  are  signs 
tain  that  they  were  ancient  Roman  doctrines,  that  religious  reform  is  now  foiving  itself  to 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  observed  among  the  front.  Innovation  of  all  kinds  is  shak- 
inodern  Hindus.  They  will  assert  that  the  ing  the  stolid  conservatism  of  the  past.  The 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  divine  fatherhood  struggle  everywhere  is  f«  n*  change.  Fears 
and  human  brotherhood  and  of  salvation  by  may  arise  that  the  changes  will  not  always 
grace  are  essential  parts  of  Hinduism.  When  be  for  the  better,  but  faith  in  an  overruling 
they  are  reminded  of  the  teachings  of  their  Providence  gives  the  hope  that  the  evoiu- 
Shastras  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  transmi-  1  ion  will,  on  the  whole,  be  upward. 
gration  and  Karma  (or  works »,  they  fail  to  3.  The  c.rjmnslon  ##/  missiunarij  nj'nrts.— 
recognize  the  contradiction  that  exists.  The  middle  of  the  century  was  approaching 
There  is  a  strange  heterogeneousness  in  before  Engii.-h  education  was  introduced. 
Hinduism,  and  this  reflects  itself  in  recent  It  was  then  vigorously  taken  in  hand  and 
Hindu  writings.  They  contain  the  strangest  combined  with  evangelistic  teaching  all 
medley  of  ideas,  with  apparently  a  most  over  India,  except  perhaps  in  the  Punjab 
naive  unconsciousness  of  their  conflicting  and  the  Northwest  Provinces,  where  orien- 
nature.  This  looseness  of  thought  and  ab-  talism  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
sence  of  logical  acumen  constitute  a  dis-  Up  to  1*00 
co u raging  element  in  the  outlook,  especially 

when  it  is  coupled  with  the  general  neglect '  Scarcely  a  Single  Brahman 

of  reading  and  independent  study.  Purohits, .  had  been  converted,  and  the  more  numerous 
or  family  priests,  may  be  seen  conning  their  castes  of  genuine  Hindus  had  been  but  very 
limited  portions  of  the  Shastras,  while  they '  slightly  affected  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
pour  the  sacred  water  and  offer  the  leaves  Gospel.  From  that  time  converts  from  Hin- 
of  flowers,  but  the  reading  is  as  mechanical  duism  proper  grew  in  number  and  influence, 
as  the  ritual,  and  is  the  mercenary  perform-  but  even  to  the  present  day,  apart  from 
ance  of  a  paid  substitute.  Taking  the  coun-  English  education  and  its  associated  evan- 
try  at  large,  one  is  impressed  with  a  sense  gelistie  efforts,  the  millions  of  caste  Hindus 
of  the  all-pervading  have  been  but  imperfectly  reached  exeept 

by  medical  missions,  which  are  far-reaching 

in  their  influence. 


WORLDLINESS  OF  TIIE  PEOPLE. 

Their  very  worship  teems  with  it.    Go  to 


The  bulk  of  native  Christians  in  most  dis- 


the  great  temple  of  Ealighat.  The  whole  tricts  belong  to  the  Pariahs,  Malas,Chamars, 
scene  has  an  air  of  greedy  merchandise.  Santals,  and  other  castes,  and  tribes  which 
The  priest  must  have  his  fee  before  he  !  are  not  admitted  to  Hindu  temples  and  are 
mumbles  the  consecration  of  his  victim.  The  reckoned  as  outcasts  and  barbarians.  Xu- 
templo  partner  of  the  day  sits  openly  at  the  .  mcrically  these  sections  form  but  a  small 
receipt  of  custom.  The  blacksmith,  who  portion  of  the  vast  population  of  India. 
strikes  off  the  heads  of  the  animal  victims, .  English  education  has,  however,  taken  hold 
must  have  his  perquisite,  and  the  whole  of  myriads  of  the  Hindus  and  is  forming 
place  is  beset  with  vociferous  beggars.  It1  them  into  a  great  middle  class,  irrespective 
is  true  that  there  are  sanyasies,  and  baira-  of  their  caste,  or  even  of  their  provincial 
gies  (ascetics),  who  are  supposed  to  have  language.  But  at  the  same  time  the  native 
renounced  the  world  ;  but  these  men  give  Christian  community  sees  its  opportunity, 
the  same  impression.     The  prevalence  of  i  and  is  entering  this  middle  class  in  large 
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numbers,  almost  without  its  being  known  to  to  be  very  encouraging.  The  outcome  in 
what  caste  or  tribe  each  individual  origin-  self-support  and  independent  effort  has  been, 
ally  belonged.  In  most  places  the  missions  however,  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
encourage  their  converts  to  learn  English,  peeted.  There  are  exceptions,  of  which  the 
but  in  some  cases  the  native  Christian  has  London  Missionary  Society  Bhowanipore 
to  raise  himself  amid  much  opposition.  The  Congregational  Church,  and  the  Gopalgunge 
Christian  who  knows  English  feels  himself  Mission  to  the  Chaudals  of  Furrecdpore  are 
the  member  of  a  great  national  class,  and  remarkable  examples.  But  it  must  not  be 
can  have  fellowship  with  thousands  of  co- !  forgotten  that  the  best  preachers  and  evan- 
religionists  whose  vernacular  is  different !  gelists  are  secured  by  the  missionary  socie- 
from  his  own.  In  some  parts,  notably  in  ties,  and  indigenous  efforts  cannot  usually 
South  India,  the  educated  Christian  is  be- !  obtain  prominent  workers.  The  desire  for 
corning  a  formidable  rival  even  of  the  !  independent  enterprises  is  slowly  growing, 
Brahman.  and  there  is   much  willingness   for  native 

Forty  years  ago  a  most  important  indirect  Christians  of  different  denominations  to  corn- 
result  of  English  education  was  that  :  bine  for  conference  and  discussion,  though 

perhaps  not  always  to  the  same  extent  for 
Zenanas  Weke  Opened  ■  united  action.  A  feature  of  the  present  time 

to  the  visits  of  missionary' ladies.  Through  is  a  great  multiplication  of  Sunday  schools 
zenana  work,  as  it  is  called,  the  most  direct '  and  of  various  forms  of  Christian  Endeavor 
and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  assault  among  the  young.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  as 
has  been  made  on  the  Hinduism  of  the  mid-  everything  which  tends  to  the  nurture  of 
die  and  upper  classes.  The  very  poor  can-  spiritual  life  among  the  rising  generation 
not  carry  out  the  system  in  its  completeness,  should  be  encouraged,  and  cannot  but  be 
and  they  are  more  accessible  in  consequence,  fruitful  of  important  results. 
Still,  even  among  them,  there  is  great  scope  In  estimating  the  progress  made,  the  great 
for  Gospel  work  by  experienced  and  trained  increase  of  foreign  missionaries  and  foieign 
women.  To  carry  on  satisfactorily  mission-  societies,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of 
ary  work  in  the  close  preserves  of  the  ze-   new  districts  must  be  taken  into  account. 

i 

nanas,  systematic  instruction  needs  to  be  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  without  detailed  statis- 
given;  at  first  some  secular  teaching  may  ties,  whether  the  increase  in  the  districts 
have  to  be  imparted,  or  needlework  taught,  which  have  been  long  occupied,  and  where 
along  with  more  direct  Christian  work,  in  churches  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
order  to  obtain  regular  admittance,  though  years,  has  been  commensurate  with  the 
perhaps  not  invariably  so,  as  in  former  general  numerical  growth.  The  native 
years.  But  when  Christian  instruction  is  !  evangelists,  who,  under  the  superintendence 
periodically  given,  whether  along  with  of  foreign  missionaries,  have  done  so  much 
other  subjects  or  not,  whether  with  fee  or '  to  break  up  new  ground,  have  been  taken 
without,  its  influence  for  Christ  is  great  and  j  very  largely  from  the  older  churches,  which 
far-reaching  in  its  results.  It  was  never  for  this  reason  are  not  extending  the  Gospel 
more  needed  than  now,  and  when  combined  '  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  to  the  de- 
with  evangelistic  work  among  the  men, .  gree  that  might  perhaps  otherwise  have 
either  by  college  Bible  classes  or  visitation  been  expected,  but  the  circumstances  are 
or  otherwise,  it  will  do  much  to  break  down  j  not  without  parallel  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
that  powerful  domestic  opposition  to  con-  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  was 
version  which  is  such  a  hindrance  to  the  possible.  The  portions  of  India  not  yet 
progress  of  the  Gospel.  "When  the  time '  reached  by  missionary  effort  are  still  so 
comes  that  this  influence  is  more  widely  .  enormous  in  extent  and  vast  in  population 
felt,  and  when  not  solitary  young  men  only  \  that  this  process  must  go  on  for  many  years 
but  whole  families  shall  make  a  profession  |  to  come.  If  it  were  to  be  said  that 
of  faith  in  Christ,  the  knell  of  Hinduism  will 


be  sounded. 


One  Tenth  of  the  Population 


4.  TJte.  outlook  in  the  native  churche*.—  of  India  had  been  evangelized,  it  would 
The  numerical  increase  of  the  native  Chris- ;  probably  be  a  great  exaggeration,  for  though 
tian  community  has  been  steady,  and  when  !  mission  stations  are  dotted  over  the  map  of 
the  great  obstacles  of  a  social  and  moral  j  the  country,  multitudes  have  not  been 
kind  are  taken  into  account  may  it  be  said  i  reached  even  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or 
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thirty  miles  from  the  stations,  or  even  from  ,  The  Brahmas,  like  the  Arya  Samaj,  profess 
the  large  cities  with  their  various  societies  to  repudiate  idolatry,  and  yet  some  of  them 
at  work.  Any  outlook  which  leaves  this  out  now  are  for  having  it  back,  because  their 
of  account  will  be  sure  to  be  more  sanguine  system  is  acknowledged  to  be  unsuitable  to 
than  truth  admits.  This  must  be  faced  and  ,  the  masses.  Thus  a  Brahmo  has  recently 
realized  by  the  Churches.  At  the  same  time  said,  "To  make  it  popular  we  must  invest 
the  analogy  of  past  times  and  the  great  ad-  it  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  which,  however, 
vances  of  the  last  half  century  should  pre-  must  be  wholly  idolatrous  and  harmfca*.'" 
vent  any  serious  discouragement.  !  This  looks  like  the  counsel  of  despair. 

5.  T/te  S<nnaj<>s. — The  last  fifty  years  have  ;  These  new  sects  have*  contributed  to  make 
seen  the  growth  of  these  movements.  The  Christ  better  known,  yet  it  would  be  a  mis- 
Brahma  Samaj  of  Bengal  was  the  first  to  take  to  regard  them  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
arise.  It  has  since  split  into  three  opposing  Christian  Church.  They  may  be  destructive 
sects.  South  India  started  the  Yeda  Samaj,  of  some  error,  but  construction  and  expan- 
and  Bombay  the  Prathana  Samaj.  Benares  sion  must  come  through  the  conviction  and 
gave  birth  to  the  Arya  Samaj,  which  is,  per-   conversion  of   individuals.    The  Churches 


haps,  the  most  active,  and  also  the  most  bit- 
ter in  its  antagonism  to  Christianity.  The 
Brahmas,  having  adopted  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion,  enjoy  some  of  its  ad- 


alone  are  the  natural  channels  for  the  spir- 
itual life  and  power  of  Christ.  Through 
them  the  lump  will  be  leavened,  and  the  old 
truth  still  remains  true*,  that  "  except  a  man 


vantages,  and  have  removed  further  from  be  born  anew  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  land.     Their  God." 

system  has  sometimes  been  called  a  half-  0.  In  cum-lusinnt  the  beginning  of  the 
wav  house.  Some  converts  to  our  faith  tried  nineteenth  centurv  saw  the  foundations  of 
it  before  they  became  Christians,  and  found  God's  temple  marked  out  in  only  one  or 
it  wanting;  but  the  Samajes,  as  a  whole,  are  two  small  districts.  The  beginning  of  the 
inimical  to  Christianitv.  The  tendenev  is  twentieth  centurv  sees  sections  of  the  walls 
growing  among  them  all  to  claim  affinity  rising  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  India, 
with  Hinduism,  and  in  some  cases  to  main-  though  the  gaps  are  enormous  in  every  di- 
tain  that  they  alone  are  its  true  exponents,  reetion.  Who  can  tell  how  far  the  discon- 
Time  will  doubtless  show  the  hoilowness  of  nected  portions  will  be  filled  up  before 
this  Neo-Hinduism,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of :  another  hundred  years  have  passed?  The 
Neo-Platonism.  building,  when  finished,  will  be  magnificent : 

Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  whom  Max  Mill-  but  to  be  solid  and  sure  it  must  be  deliber- 
ler  expects  so  much,  approximates  nearest  atejy  erected.  It  will  have  to  meet  many  a 
to  Christianity,  though,  like  his  fellows,  he  storm  before  it  is  completed,  but  opposition 
emphatically  repudiates  the  Christian  name;  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and 
but  he  has  only  a  small  following,  and  does  make  the  progress  more  true  and  firm.  The 
not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  New  great  Master  Architect  will  not  rest,  we 
Dispensation,  which  is  the  most  recent  of  •  are  sure,  till  the  topstone  has  been  laid 
the  three  Bengali  Samajes.  If  he  is  accused  with  songs  of  rejoicing.  -Rev.  J.  P.  A*h- 
one  day  of  uttering  Christian  sentiments,  he  I  ton,  in  Chronicle  of  London  irinnionary  So- 
hastens  the  next  day  to  explain  them  away.  |  ciety. 


PROGRESS   OF   PROTESTANT  MISSIONS   IN   CHINA. 


THE  growing  influence  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  measured  either  by  the  num- 
bers of  communicants  or  inquirers.  For 
many  years  past  large  numbers  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  have  been  scattered 
through  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  China, 
making  their  homes  among  the  Chinese, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  promulgating 
what  is  known  as  the  "Jesus  Religion." 
Their  methods  of  propagandism— preach- 


ing, conversation,  schools,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  circulation  of  Christian  liter- 
ature—only  differ  slightly.  Their  knowledge 
of  Chinese  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  they 
often  make  grotesque  and  even  serious  blun- 
ders. As  their  methods  and  mistakes  in  the 
language  are  much  alike,  so,  too,  are  their 
lives. 

The  direct  part  of  missionary  work  need 
scarcely  be  touched  upon.    It  consists  in 
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awakening  the  conscience  to  a  sense  of  sin  Fully  Up  to  the  Average 

by  the  preaching  of  "  righteousness,  temper-  mark  of  our  churches  at  home  in  essential 
ance,  and  judgment  to  come  It  dwe  Is  knowledge>  and  above  it  m  practice,  spe- 
upon  the  justice  and  love  of  God,  on  the  cially  iu  propagandist  zeal  and  liberality- 
atonement  of  Christ,  on  that  divine  father-  sociotie8  of  men  and  women>  in  wMch  the 
hood  before  whose  infinite  compassions  virtueg  of  purlty>  honestVi  seif-denial,  and 
there  is  not  a  stranger,  an  alien,  a  foreigner ;  charity  aro  apparent.  These  converts  con- 
on  the  "one  sacrifice  fc.r sin  once  offered;"  tribute  libcrallv  out  Qf  their  poverty  to 
and  teaches  that  the  purpose  of  the  sacrifice,  Christian  objocts,  specially  for  the  advance- 
and  of  law  and  Gospel,  is  that  men  may  live  ment  of  Christianitv  in  their  own  countrv, 
"soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  thisjin  gome  K^on&  contributing  six  shillings 
present  world  "  in  preparation  for  a  stain- 1  per  hea(1  per  onnum.  These  christian  so- 
less  and  endless  life.  It  teaches  that  the  ,  cietJes  m  C011stantly  showing  an  increasing 
morality  of  the  groat  Teacher  is  but  a  disposition  to  help  themselves  by  the  build- 
"  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ; "  of  the       ing  of  ollurph  ediflceS)  as  at  Paoning  Fu 

Higher  am,  Pekffxt  Mouality  and.   «*»**«*.  and   by    contributing   the 

I  entire  support  of  not  a  few  of  their  own 
demanded  by  the  divine  law,  and  that  the  j  pastors 

power  outside  ourselves,  which  "  makes  for "  A  larg0  number  of  the9e  converts  are  ear- 
righteousness  "and "helps  our  infirmities," I  nert  and  succcssful  propagandists,  and  the 
is  the  power  of  God ;  that  "  God  is  love,"  ^         increase  in  the  number  of  Chris- 


ago  the  senior  missionary  told  me  that  out 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  iin- ,  of  betweon  ;1>00o  a„d  4,000  converts,  he  csti- 
mortality  to  light  through  his  Gospel  .  j  mat(>(1  ^  not  mon  thfm  ^  hftd  received 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  teaching  of  all  Prot- ,  chrl8tilinitv  directly  from  the  European 
cstant  missionaries  in  China  to  whatever  nii8sIonuri^  and  tho  same  proportion  holds 
Church  they  belong,  and,  with  one  or  two ;         ,  ^  d  tQ  tho  lnquirers  at 

exceptions,  all  regard  baptism  as  an  obliga-  tnc  >nt  date  In  chc.kiaDg(  the  present 
tory  confession  of  faith,  and  as  the  evidence  j  Bi.  of  Vietoria  cstimated  the  number  of 
of  a  complete  break  with  the  beliefs  and  |  convcrta  through  the  work  of  Chinese  as  80 


practices  of  heathenism. 
Under   such   teaching  80,noo  Chinese  in 


per  cent  of  the  whole. 
These    societies,  in    the  beginning  very 


1898  were  making  a  public  profession  of  the  ,  smaU    and  numbcring  from  10  llp  to  400 
Christian  faith.    Many  annually  lapsc-the   members>  aro  graduaUy 
greater  number  owing  to  family  influence, 


and  difficulties  in  the  abandonment  of  the 


Crystalizixg  into  Brotherhoods, 


time  and  custom-honored  social  observances  with  a  very  strong  bond  of  union  and  defl- 
connected  with  idolatry ;  some  because  they  J  nite  aims  of  their  own.  They  show  in  a 
find  the  moral  restraints  of  Christianity  too  marked  degree*  the  strong  Chinese  tendency 
hard  for  them,  and  others  because  they  t  to  combination  and  association,  and  may  l>e 
hoped  for  worldly  advantages  which  they :  regarded  *is  guilds.  At  present  among  the 
failed  to  obtain.  A  large  number  of  profess- '  communicants  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
ing  converts  are  employed  by  missionaries '  conserve  the  purity  of  the  churches  by  a 
as  servants,  gatekeepers,  teachers,  printers,  j  careful  exercise  of  discipline.  Members 
translators,  and  writers,  of  whose  sincerity  who  fall  back  into  evil  ways,  as  many  do, 
it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  judge,  as  are  "suspended,"  and  if  incorrigible  are 
foreign  employment  is  much  coveted.  j  sloughed  off,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 

But  after  putting  these  and  other  dubious  possible   for  such  abuses  as  disgraced  the 
converts  aside,  there  remains  a  largo  body  Church  of  Corinth    to  exist  in  the  infant 


of  native  Christians,  gathered  into  societies 
which  I  believe  to  be. 


churches  of  China. 
In  brief  these  Christian  societies  are  ear- 
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nest  in  propagandism ,  zealous  for  purity  .  and  acting,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways ; 
and  discipline,  liberal  in  their  contributions,  while  a  well-instructed  Chinese  teacher 
desirous  for  instruction,  docile  and  teach-  knows  his  countrymen  and  what  will  ap- 
able,  and  apparently  increasingly  anxious  peal  to  them,  how  to  make  "points,"  and 
to  translate  Christian  doctrine  into  right-  how  to  clinch  an  argument  by  a  popular 
oous  living.  These  bodies  in  very  many  quotation  from  their  own  classics.  He 
places  are  slowly  exercising  an  influence  in  knows  their  weakness  and  strength,  their 
favor  of  righteousness,  and  are  thus  among  devious  ways  and  crooked  motives,  and 
the  many  influences  which  are  tending  to  their  unspeakable  darkness  and  supersti- 
undermine  the  old  superstitions.  timi,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  either  too  sus- 

If  China  is  to  be  Christianized,  or  even  picious  or  too  confiding.  He  presents 
largely  leavened  by  Christianity,  it  must  in-  Christianity  without  the  Western  flavor.  It 
evitably  be  by  native  agency  under  foreign  is  in  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the*  Chinese 
instruction  "and  guidance.  The  foreigner  re- ,  converts  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
mains  a  foreigner  in  his  imperfect  and  often  that  the  great  hope  of  China  lies. — ATrs.  I*n- 
grotesque  use  of  the  language,  in  his  inabil-  bella  Bird  Bixhop,  in  The  Yangtze  Valley  ami 
ity  to  comprehend  Chinese  moiies  of  thinking  ,  Betjoml. 
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rpHE  chief  obstacles  to  missionary  work  in   every  possible  way.    Not  only  was  nothing 


J-     China  have  been— 


done  to  stop  the  foul  stories  of  immorality, 


1.  Ignorance  of  the  Chinese  regarding -.  kidnapping,  and  mutilation,  but  they  were 
foreign  countries,  leading  to  an  overweening ,  collected  and  published  in  1*89,  under  oflicial 
pride  in  their  own.  j  auspices,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  well- 

2.  Hatred  of  foreigners,  and  contempt  for  known  work,  Tracts  for  the  Time*. 
everything  foreign.  |     By  this  short-sighted  and  wicked  policy, 

3.  Suspicion  of  missionary  motives,  and  a  the  government  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
widespread  belief  that  they  and  all  foreign-  people  against  foreigners,  prevented  in- 
-ers  are  revoltingly  immoral  and  guilty  of  the  quiry,  stopped  progress.,  and  checked  the 
most  disgusting  practices.  spread    of   the    Gospel.    But    curses,    like 

There  has  been  practically  no  attack  on  chickens,  come  home  to  roost,  and  the 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  when  these  Chinese  government  is  paying  to-day  the 
have  been  understood.  Christianity  has  heavy  penalty  of  its  blindness  and  wicked- 
been  assailed  as  being  foreign,  and  there-  ness.  The  eui\se  fell  on  the  battlelleld.  The 
fore  hateful  to  every  good  Chinese*.  Mis-  rout  of  her  armies  by  her  despised  neighbor 
sionaries  have  been  branded  as  political  Japan,  ami  her  helplessness  in  the  presence 
emissaries  paid  by  their  respective  govern-  of  that  disaster,  mocked  her  pretentions  and 
ments  to  spy  out  the  land  and  make  ready  laid  bare  her  weakness.  The  whole  nation 
for  the  plunder  of  China.  They  are  also  was  shamed  and  humiliated, 
charged  with  employing  drugs,  sorcery,  and  Then  came?  the  reaction.  A  powerful  re- 
witchcraft  to  accomplish  their  unholy  pur-  form  party,  mostly  composed  of  scholars 
poses,  and  with  kidnapping  children  and  '  and  officials,  sprang  up  over  all  the  land. 
cruelly  mutilating  them.  These  foul  slan-  Aquiet  but  effective  reform  propaganda  was 
ders  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  have  carried  on,  and  won  over,  not  only  large 
made  the  blood  of  millions  curdle  with  hor-  numbers  of  more  or  less  important  persons, 
ror  or  burn  with  hate.  'but  the  emperor  himself.    The  attitude  of 

This  ignorance  of  foreign  countries  and  the  reform  party  toward  foreigners  was 
foreign  things  has  been  deliberately  fostered  '  most  friendly,  some  of  them  going  so  far  in 
by  the  Chinese  government.  Even*  ray  of  their  friendliness  as  to  advocate  the  adop- 
Ught  has  been  carefully  shut  out,  and  in- '  Hon  of  the  European  dress,  so  that  East  and 
quiry  frowned  down.  Private  intercourse !  West  might  be  brought  closer  together. 
with  foreigners  has  exposed  a  man  to  sus- 1  They  immediately  adopted  means  to  dispel 
picion  and  spoiled  his  official  career.  Con- !  the  ignorance  of  their  countrymen.  Xews- 
terapt  and  hatred  have  been  encouraged  in   papers  were  started  by  the  dozen,  rending 
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rooms  established,  and  books  written,  not- ,  of  the  emperor's  educational  schemes,  and 
ably,  the  New  Collection  of  Tracts  for  the  \  closed  all  private  reform  schools  under 
Twits.  .  i  Chinese  control.     But  the  desire   to  learn 

This  change  of  attitude  toward  foreigners  English  and  get  a  Western  education  re- 
was  accompanied  by  an  equally  favorable  mains,  and  to  meet  this  desire  every  mis- 
chaugc  toward  Christianity.  A  large  de-  sionary  society  should  establish  a  large, 
mand  sprang  up  for  Christian  books,  and  '  well-equipped  school  at  each  of  its  principal 
these  books  were  read  by  thousands  who  a  |  stations.  Such  schools  would  bear  splendid 
few  years  before  would  have  scorned  to  read  ■,  fruit.  In  a  few  years  the  young  men  trained 
anything  Christian.  The  result  of  this  study  in  these  schools  would  be  occupying  posi- 
was  a  shock  of  amazement.  Far  from  find-  tions  of  influence  all  over  the  empire, 
ing  Christianity  the  vile  thing  it  had  been  The  demand  for  literature  must  also  be 
represented,  they  discovered  in  it  nothing  met.  What  a  widespread  and  powerful  in- 
butgood.  In  most  eases  a  revulsion  of  feel-  fluence  Christian  literature  can  exert  in 
ing  followed.  Contempt  was  changed  to  ad-  China  was  strikingly  seen  during  the  recent 
miration.  reform  movement;  and  one  of  the  most  ur- 

Though  the  reform  movement  lias  been  gent  needs  of  our  work  in  China  to-day  is 
checked  and  an  attempt  made  to  revive  the   for  a 

old  hostility  and  contempt  toward  foreign-  Lakger  and  Better  Literature. 

ers;  the  hands  of  the  clock  can  never  be  We  want  a  series  of  well-considered,  well- 
turned  backward  again.  Deep  down  in  written  books  on  Christianity  in  its  great 
thousands  of  hearts  to-day  there  burns  a  historical,  social,  moral,  and  doctrinal  as- 
bitter  pects.  The  Chinese  are  a  practical  people, 
Sense  of  National  Shame                 ,  aiK]  want  to  know  first  and  foremost  what 

and  humiliation,  and  a  passionate  desire  for  are  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  the  indi- 
progress.  Most  of  the  younger  officials  and  ■  viduai,  the  family,  and  the  nation.  Once 
literati  are  reformers  at  heart,  and  were  the  convinced  of  the  sui>eriority  of  Christian  civ- 
blood-stained  hands  of  the  empress  dow-  ilization,  they  will  eagerly  study  its  deeper 
ager  withdrawn  a  demand  for  reform  would  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
arise  from  every  corner  of  the  land.  The  old, '  The  Christian  Literature  Soeiety,  under 
conservative,  foreign-hating  past  is  dead,  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard 
The  march  of  events,  too,  is  compelling  re-  and  Dr.  Allen,  is  doing  most  valuable  work 
form.  China  has  but  one  alternative— ref or-  in  this  direction.  But  the  society's  re- 
mation  or  dismemberment.  This  is  daily  sources  are  small.  Much  more  should  be 
becoming  clearer  to  all  thinking  men,  and  done.  We  want  more  newspapers,  more 
soon  the  need  of  reform  will  be  so  widely  magazines,  and  more  books.  Every  Mis- 
and  keenly  felt  that  repression  will  be  im-  sionary  Society  working  in  China  should  im- 
possible. And  when  this  reform  movement  mediately  set  aside  one  or  more  of  its  older 
recommences  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  and  abler  men  for  literary  work.  We  might 
that  Christian  influence  will  be  one  of  its  thus  leaven  the  literati  of  China  with  Chris- 
potent  factors.  i  tian  thought,  and  through  them  powerfully 

The  extent  of  that  influence,  however, ;  affect  the  whole  nation.  Win  her  scholars 
must   largely    depend  on  the  measure  in  and  you  win  China. 

which  we  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  But,  while  greatly  increasing  our  schools 
Western  education  among  the  middle  and  and  our  literature,  we  must  not  abate  one 
upper  classes,  and  the  demand  for  a  high-  jot  or  tittle  of  our  preaching  and  healing, 
class  Christian  literature  among  the  scholars  ■  It  is  through  the  teaching  and  healing  car- 
and  officials.  ried  on  Id  our  hospitals,  and   the   public 

A  few  years  ago  only  the  old  Confucian  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  chapel,  street, 
education  was  valued  by  the  Chinese ;  but  and  market  place  that  we  reach  the  masses, 
the  reformers,  though  Confucian  scholars  J "  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly," 
themselves,  saw  that  there  could  be  no  prog- ,  and 


ress  in  China  till  that  system  was  abolished. 


The  Common  People  of  China, 


The  emperor,  sharing  this  view,  ordered  the  almost  from  the  first,  have  been  disposed  to 

adoption  of  the  Western  system  of  education  listen  to  the  Gospel.    They  are  for  the  most 

throughout  the  empire.    The  hostility  of  the  part  miserably  poor,  very   ignorant,  and 

empress  dowager  prevented  the  carrying  out  utterly  uncared  for.    They  know  nothing  of 
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Obnfuclanism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism— the 
religious  they  are  supposed  to  believe— ex- 
cept such  scraps  aa  they  pick  up  in  the  com- 
mon talk  of  the  home,  the  street,  and  the 
tea  atop,  They  are,  therefore,  not  attached 
tn  their  religions,  their  teachers,  or  their 
goto]  and  will  give  them  up  without  a 
pang. 

It  is  among  these  untaught,  uncared-for 

--"-    rtuLl  Christian  work  in  China  has 

hitherto  been  mostly  carried  on,  aud  it  is 

■ii  that  our  con  verts  have  1 u 

wm.  In  spite  oC  the  hostility  of  the  officials, 
frequent  threats  of  massacre,  charges  of  die- 
loyalty,  and  constant  petty  jMjrsecutious,  the 

c mon  people  have  accepted  the  Gospel  In 

OTBr-lboxeaaiitg  numbers,  and  when  political 

and  .-social  conditions  l.oeoine iv  favorable 

iK.y  will  lloek  to  the  Church  by  thou- 
sands. 

Since  the  opening  of  China  in  1800,  the 
Bumber  of  converts  has  doubled  o very  seven 
tgrcdgbt  years,  and  now  reaches  the  respect- 
ul.ii-  total  of  100,000,  reckoning  Church 
lu'iiilvis  only.  If  baptized  children  and 
other  adherents  were  added,  the  number 
would  be  much  larger.  Even  at  this  rale  of 
progress,  the  Christian  community  of  China 
will  soon  be  an  appreciable  .piautity. 

But  the  rate  of  progress  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  "ill  continue  to  increase.  The  fruit 
of  ,.i  1  .  has  to  be  reaped.  A  great  deal  of 
v. -  n  k  h.'i-  i-een  done  among  the  people,  and 
large  numbers  know  something  of  Christ 
The  old  slanders,  suspicions,  and  hatred  un- 
dying down,  and  the  respect,  and  confidence 
of  multitudes  have  been  won.  Even  should 
the  unfavorable  political  conditions  of  the 
past  continue,  we  may  confidently  expect  a 
steady  increase  of  adherents  among  the 
poorer  classes.  How  rapid  progress  would 
be  under  favorable  conditions  wc  saw  dur- 


Whole  Population 
toward  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  Man- 
churia, where,  during  that  year,  one  mission 
alone  baptized  3, Km  people,  and  received  as 
candidates  for  baptism  7,500  more. 

The  generous  appreciation  of  Christianity 
recently  shown  by  the  emperor  mid  the  lead- 
ing reformers  inspires  the  hope  that  even 
among  the  upper  classes  Christianity  will 
soon  have  a  largo  and  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  adherents.  These  classes  have  no 
real  faith  in  Buddhism  or  Taoism,  though 
they  hold  firmly  to  Confucianism.  But  Con- 
fucianism is  not  a  religion,  and  can  never 
satisfy  the  religions  instincts  and  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  It  is  a  system  of  political, 
social,  aud  ethical  philosophy,  most  of  which 
a  man  might  hold  and  yet  bo  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, just  as  Platonism  was  held  by  many  of 
the  early  Christians. 

China  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Great  changes  are  near  at  hand. 
She  will  soon  be  compelled  to  fall  into  lino 
with  other  nations,  to  open  the  entire  coun- 
try to  foreign  commerce,  and  to  adopt 
Western  education.  These  changes  will  all 
tell  in  favor  of  missionary  work,  by  giving 
us  a  freer  field  and  a  friendlier  hearing. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the 
success  already  gained,  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  and  their  readiness  to  accept  the 
Gospel,  and  friendly  attitude  of  the  emperor 
and  the  reform  party,  and  the  impend- 
ing political,  commercial,  ami  educational 
changes,  we  are  justified  hi  expecting  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  China.  It 
looks  as  if  God's  time  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  the  "  land  of  Sinim  "  had  come.— Chnjit  ':<■!■■ 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 


MISSIONARY   AND   OTHER   BISHOPS. 


M.  MERRILL,  D.n.,  LL.n. 


MANY  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  there 
is  something  abnormal  or  incongruous 
in  our  missionary  episcopacy.  It  is  and  it 
Is  not  an  integral  part  of  our  itinerant  gen- 
eral superin tendency.  It  does  the  work  of 
the  episcopacy  in  given  places,  without  pos- 
sessing the  rights  that  inhere  in  the  bishop's 
office,  except  in  limited  territory,  making  it 
unlike  anything  and  everything  else  in  our 
economy. 


It  never  was  an  institution  of  the  Church, 
deliberately  and  purposely  chosen;  nor  has 
It  had  a  natural  and  symmetrical  growth 
from  a  vital  germ,  as  many  of  our  other  pe- 
culiarities have  had.  It  was  originated  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  meet  an  emergency. 
When  the  conditions  that  created  the  emer- 
gency passed  away,  and  conditions  quite 
different  from  those  that  suggested  it  came 
into  existence,  the  experimental  device  went 
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into  disuse,  became  obsolete,  indeed,  till  an 
unaccountable  impulse  to  revive  it  and  put 
it  into  operation  struck  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1K84. 

The  origin  of  that  impulse  is  known  to  a 
few  persons  yet  alive,  but  to  a  few  only.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  not  created  by 
any  pressing  emergency,  nor  did  it  take  the 
course  intended  for  it  by  those  who  aroused 
the  feeling  that  resulted  in  its  restoration 
from  its  moribund  condition.  If  any  provi- 
dential agency  is  traceable  in  connection 
with  this  second  installment  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  is  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  purpose 
that  called  it  up  and  in  the  strange  excite- 
ment that  gave  it  the  unexpected  and  unde- 
signed direction  it  took,  to  the  amazement 
of  its  originators.  Whether  it  has  proven 
its  providential  origin,  or  demonstrated  its 
adaptation  to  the  broad  purposes  of  the 
Church,  as  an  adjunct  of  our  supervisional 
policy,  is  a  question  not  to  be  settled  by 
hasty  impressions  formed  by  partial  views 
of  immature  plans,  nor  by  appreciated  esti- 
mates of  the  personal  worth  of  honored  in- 
cumbents. 

This  one  thing,  however,  has  become  clear 
to  ail  observers— that  an  adequate  system 
of  episcopal  supervision  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Church  has  become  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  It  must  be  provided  and 
that  not  as  a  temporary  expediency,  but  as 
a  permanent  policy.  Either  the  missionary 
episcopacy  must  be  better  defined,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  at  home  determined,  and 
its  disabilities  reduced,  or  it  must  be  dis- 
placed by  such  adjustments  of  the  general 
superin tendency,  or  additions  to  it,  as  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  work  at  home  and 
abroad  under  all  the  variety  of  conditions 
growing  out  of  our  relations  to  diverse  peo- 
ples, races,  languages,  and  governments. 
The  problem  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought 
of  our  wisest  men,  and  its  solution  is  not  to 
be  expected  without  the  careful  study  of  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  it.  If  anywhere 
in  all  our  legislation  there  is  a  call  for  lofty 
statesmanship  it  is  right  here. 

While  others  are  suggesting  methods  to 
meet  the  acknowledged  want,  each  one  of 
which  should  be  anxiously  considered,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  character  for  this  writer 
to  throw  out  a  hint  of  what  is  in  his  mind 
and  has  l>een  for  quite  a  while.  It  is  not  a 
new  thought,  captivating  by  the  brilliancy 
of  its  first  flash,  but  the  result  of  steady  and 
persistent  looking  at  many  sides  of  the  com- 


plicated question.  In  the  first  place,  neces- 
sity is  upon  us  to  maintain  the  plan  of  our 
general  itinerant  superintendency.  That  is 
not  to  be  impaired.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  bishops  whose  jurisdiction  is  as  wide 
as  the  Church,  and  who  can,  when  occasion 
arises,  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  no  matter  who  or 
what  officers  may  have  temporary  or  limited 
or  coordinate  j  urisdiction.  But  if  the  Church 
so  order,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  bish- 
op be  of  this  class,  but  by  the  same  process, 
and  with  the  same  right  by  which  the 
appointment  of  missionary  bishops  was 
provided  for,  provision  may  be  made  for 
supplementing  "our  itinerant  general  su- 
perintendency "  by  the  electon  of  bishops 
who  need  not  be  missionary  bishops,  but 
simply  bishops,  with  limited  jurisdiction 
and  service,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  General  Conference. 

The  Restrictive  Rule  needs  amendment. 
This  done,  and  the  way  to  the  solution  will 
be  clear.  It  was  amended  when  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  mission- 
ary episcopacy.  The  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment was  arranged  to  meet  the  emergency 
then  existing,  but  does  not  cover  action 
since  taken,  nor  authorize  the  enlargement 
of  the  office,  which  seeming  necessities  have 
suggested  and  approved. 

The  original  thought  of  this  office,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Restrictive  Rule,  contem- 
plated a  missionary  bishop  for  a  Mission  or 
Mission  Conference — the  only  kind  of  Con- 
ference then  existing  in  a  foreign  country — 
and  the  investment  of  the  superintendent 
with  the  right  to  preside  in  such  Conference 
and  to  ordain  the  ministers  therein,  restrict- 
ing his  jurisdiction  to  his  own  Mission  ex- 
clusively. It  did  not  contemplate  his  presi- 
dency of  an  Annual  Conference,  much  less 
of  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  of  Annual 
Conferences  and  Missions. 

If  the  present  order  continues  and  the 
missionary  episcopacy  becomes  the  settled 
policy,  this  Restrictive  Rule,  now  so  inade- 
quate, should  be  modified  to  cover  the  en- 
larged form  of  the  office,  which  it  plainly 
does  not  and  never  has  done.  That  it  can  be 
changed  lawfully  and  the  present  practice 
legalized  is  beyond  question;  and  that  re- 
spect for  law  and  consistency  demands  it  is 
not  less  plain. 

The  thought  in  mind  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood and  the  bearing  of  the  proposition 
in  its  numerous  applications  will  be  apparent 


Plan  of  Systematic  (riving.  \>i\> 


when  the  suggested  reading  i3  considered,   over  that  maybe  needed,  or  will  it  leave 
Something  like  it  was  presented  to  the  Gen-   them  out  of  the  councils  of  the  Chmvh  in  any 


oral  Conference  in  189*2,  but  failed  to  elicit 
.attention.    It  is  to  strike  out  of  the  Restric- 


depnrtment  of  service.  The  general  superin- 
tendenev  will  remain  intact,  as  the  eonstitu- 


live  Rule  all  that  relates  to  the  appointment  tion  requires,  and  it  will  be  supplemented  by 
of  missionary  bishops,  and  in  place  of  it  in-  a  sort  of  diocesan  episcopacy  instead  of  by  a 
$?ert  the  following :  "But  may  elect  bishops  missionary  episcopacy, 
■with  limited  jurisdiction  for  service  among  If  this  suggestion  meets  with  favor,  it  may 
peoples  of  other  languages  or  other  races  in  be  incorporated  in  the  revised  constitution, 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries."  now  pending,  or  it  may  be  submitted  to  the 
The  whole  Restriction  to  read :  "  It  shall  not  Annual  Conferences  along  with  the  other  as 
<lo  away  episcopacy,  nor  destroy  the  plan  of  an  alternative  proposition.  If  the  happiest 
<»ur  itinerant  general  superintendency ;  but  wording  for  the  main  idea  has  not  been  hit 
may  elect  bishops  with  limited  jurisdiction  upon,  that  can  be  remedied.  Instead  of 
forservico  among  peoples  of  other  languages  saying,  "May  elect  bishops  with  limited 
or  other  races  in  the  United  States  and  in  jurisdiction,"  it  might  read,  "'  May  assign  a 
foreign  countries."  Compare  this  with  the  bishop  or  bishops  to  special  service  among 
existing  rule  and  its  wider  scope  will  at  once  peoples,"  etc.  This  might  avoid  the  appear- 
be  seen.  ance  of  grades  in  the  episcopacy,  but  to  be 

It  contemplates  twoclassesof  bishops,  but  elected  for  special  service  is  never  a  degra- 
that  is  not  an  innovation,  since  we  already  dation  or  disparagement,  and  should  not  be 
have  two  classes.    It  simplifies  more  than  it  distasteful  to  anyone. 

complicates  the  situation.  Then  it  legalizes  The  spread  of  the  Church  to  the  ends  of 
what  is  now  without  the  scope  of  the  law  and  the  earth  ought  to  be  expected  to  call  f<  nt  li 
gets  rid  of  an  ambiguous  modifier  in  the  agencies  not  provided  for  or  anticipated  in 
word  "  missionary."  Not  only  that,  but  it  ( the  first  draft  of  our  economy.  These  have 
provides  for  urgent  contingencies  which  can  been  added  as  needed  in  other  branches  of 
be  seen  without  any  prophetic  gift.  our  system,  and  this  adaptation  of  our  cpi<- 

The  time  is  coming  when  bishops  will  be  copacy  to  growing  foreign  interests  is  in  Un- 
wanted for  "  peoples  of  other  languages  and  with  our  record  for  progressivene-is.  A  full 
other  races."  The  Germans  will  want  aOer-  bishop  for  our  people  of  African  blood  would 
man  bishop  ;  the  Scandinavians  will  want  a  be  lawful  and  practicable  under  thU  provU- 
bishop  of  their  own  kindred  and  language,  ion;  and  it  is  not  a  secret  that  the  demand 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  people  will  present  for  such  a  bishop  is  growing  in  urgency,  and 
claims  in  this  lino  which  cannot  be  disre-  presents  a  question  that  must  be  met  in  tint 
garded.  Already  there  is  need,  and  good  near  future;  while  it  is  scarcely  less  certain 
material  is  ready  at  hand.  Besides  these  the' that  the  most  advanced  popular  sentiment 
people  of  color  have  interest  in  this  matter,  is  not  yet  ready  to  place  one  of  that  race  in 
and  the  solution  of  that  question  is  just  here,  the  presidency  of  all  the  Annual  Conferences. 
Bishops  elected  under  this  provision  will  be  Make  it  lawful  to  assign  bishops  to  special 
bishops — not  missionary  bishops  -and  will  services  or  to  elect  them  for  jurisdiction  lim- 
meet  every  demand  of  our  diversified  popu-  ited  to  their  race  or  language,  and  you  take 
lation3for  the  century  to  come.  Their  lim- ,  a  long  -tep  toward  harmony  and  cfilcicney 
ited  jurisdiction  will  not  exclude  the  pies-  in  widening  fields  at  home  and  abroad. 
ence  of  the  general  superintendents  when-  XijrUuK*i.<V:n<,  ChrUUan  Advwte. 


PLAN   OF   SYSTEMATIC   GIVING. 


IP  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  would  no  doubt,  do  "  lay  by  "  money,  intending  to 

give  "  as  Gkxl  hath  prospered  him,"  what  u-j»-  it.  for  work  for  Chii-t.  and  often  borrow 

an  immense  work  could  be  done  for  ChrNt  from  thai  fund  and    eldoiii  pay  it  back. 
all  over  the  world.    Neither  home  mi-^ion-,       It  -•••■m-  to  me  ii  would  be  much  beiii-r 

foreign  missions,  nor  any  other  association  to  put.  the  money  into  "Chri  f,  in-a-ur)  " 

for  Christian  or  benevolent  work  would  ever  in  the  Chiii-eh,  n-adv  for  u  e,  ••  ihnl  thejc 

need  to  make  special  appeals  for  money.  Tic  no '-pedal  ratli'-rinr-  when  he  come   " 

The  treasuries  would  always  be  full.   Many,  pleading  for  any  i-au-e.    I  think  thai  appeal  > 
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for  money  for  special  purposes  are  made  too 
often  in  most  churches,  and  that  it  will  be 
much  better  if,  when  possible,  the  pew  rents 
can  be  made  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
the  church,  and  all  the  people  educated  to 
regular  contributions  every  week  for  all  other 
purposes. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  churches, 
as  follows :  Have  printed  52  small  envelopes 
for  every  member  of  the  church.  Print  on 
each  envelope  the  verse  1  Cor.  16.  2.  Date 
them  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  Then  the 
first  52  all  to  be  printed  No.  1,  the  second  52 
all  No.  2,  and  so  on.  Flaee  each  52  in  a  plain 
envelope,  seal  it,  and  when  all  are  inclosed 
mix  them  up  and  address  one  package  to 
everv  member  of  the  church,  and  be  sure 
they  are  delivered. 

Most  of  the  packages  can  be  delivered  at 
church  and  the  remainder  bv  mail  or  mes- 
sengers.  Each  member  then  has  a  weekly 
reminder  of  his  or  her  dutv.  No  one  but 
God  knows  his  number  or  how  much  or  how 
little  he  gives,  unless  he  chooses  to  put  his 
name  on  the  envelope.  The  whole  matter  is 
between  him  and  his  God  only.  The  treas- 
urers of  such  collections  can  be  furnished 
with  printed  account  books  or  blank  sheets 
with  narrow  columns,  numbered  across  the 
top  from  one  up,  sufficient  for  a  column  for 
every  member.  If  this  system  should  be- 
come general,  stationers  would  keep  such 
books  or  blanks  for  sale  at  much  less  cost 
than  single  orders  can  be  printed. 

The   treasurer  assorts  the  envelops  col- 


lected each  Sunday,  from  No.  1  up,  and  very 
quickly  enters  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion in  its  own  column,  and  can  easily  add 
at  any  time  the  amount  received  from  each 
contributor,  and  the  blank  spaces  will  show 
the  number  of  members  who  are  not  con- 
tributing. 

Occasionally  the  treasurer  could  post  up 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  church 
building  a  list  of  the  printed  numbers  from 
No.  1  up  to  the  entire  membership,  with  the 
total  contributions  of  each  number  written 
in.  Blanks  would  remind  some  that  they 
had  failed  to  contribute  anything,  and  the 
amounts  given  might  suggest  to  others  that 
they  had  not  given  as  much  as  they  could. 
"  God  only  asks  us  to  do  what  we  can  do, 
and  he  will  do  what  we  cannot  do." 

It  is  easier  for  those  who  can  give  but  fifty 
cents  per  year  to  give  one  cent  per  week,  rath- 
er than  all  at  one  time,  and  it  is  also  easier 
for  those  who  can  contribute  $1,000  per  year 
to  give  $20  per  week.  Many  of  us  think  we 
arc  doing  our  duty  when  dropping  ten  cents 
per  week  into  the  plate  and  $1  or  $2  on  spe- 
cial appeals,  when  we  can  easily  give  $1  or 
more  every  week. 

The  church  can  decide  annually  what  per- 
centage of  its  weekly  collections  shall  go 
to  the  different  objects  it  agrees  upon,  and 
how  often  the  amounts  shall  be  divided. 
Who  will  start  this  or  some  improved  plan 
for  systematic  giving?  Don't  discuss  it. 
Try  it,  and  report  the  results  for  the  guid- 
ance of  others.— Layman,  in  Evangelist. 


SOME  TRIALS  IX  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

BY  REV.  CYRUS  HAMLIN,   D.D. 


THIS  is  a  subject  in  which  "  the  personal 
equation  "  goes  for  so  much  that  what 
is  a  trial  to  one  man  is  no  trial  to  another. 
Yet  if  we  enumerate  some  of  the  trials,  each 
one  will  fit  somebody. 

The  early  trials  of  young  missionaries  are 
chiefly  disciplinary.  •  They  are  a  part  of  his 
education  for  his  work.  They  are  necessary. 
Some  of  them  may  not  be  for  the  present , 
joyous,  but  grievous;  yet  if  bravely  and 
patiently  borne,  they  will  yield  rich  and : 
abundant  fruit. 

Trial  No.  1  is  the  language.  The  young 
missionary  can  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand a  word.  Among  the  people  he  is  a 
helpless  child,  except  that  he  can  make 
some  things  known  by  sign  language.    A 


sense  of  weakness,  of  insignificance,  is 
forced  upon  him,  and  he  gives  himself  most 
earnestly  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 
In  a  few  months,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, he  will  acquire  some  facility  in  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  the  new  language, 
with  a  limited  vocabulary;  but  to  under- 
stand the  torrent  of  words  that  is  sometimes 
poured  upon  him  is  impossible.  He  often 
despairs  of  ever  being  one  of  the  people  in  the 
mastery  and  use  of  the  language.  The  first 
year  is  the  year  of  trial.  The  second  year 
brings  hope  and  triumph,  and  the  mission- 
ary begins  to  feel  that  he  is  entering  upon 
his  true  work. 

Trial  2.    The  food  is  different,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, from  the  food  of  his  mother's  table. 
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This  is  a  sore  trial  to  some.    The  writer  had  heavy  and  exhausting.    The  enemy  rejoices 

an    experienee    of    this   kind:     The   cook  and  triumphs,  and  the  ehureh  is  weakened 

brought  one  artiele  upon  the  table  whieh  and  torn  by  divisions.    Hut  by  such  events 

was  ordered  off  with  the  threat  that  if  he  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  ehaff. 


•lid  that  iiizum  he  would  be  discharged.    Af- 


Trial  r».  The  long  absence  from  the  reli- 


t-rwardthe  missionary  was  invited  to  dine  giousand  benevolentand  learned  institutions 
with  an  Armenian  gentleman  wliom  he  ad-.,,f  his  native  land,  from  the  high  fraternal 
mind  and  respected,  and  to  his  eoiMerna- j  intercourse  and  eloquent  discussion  of  our 
tion  that  same  article  appeared.  He  ate  it  glvat  associations,  is  deeply  felt.  A  whnlc 
with  the  devotion  of  a  martyr,  and  ever  section  of  earnest  life  lias  fallen  out.  In  the 
afterward  liked  it,  and  restored  it  to  his  first  years  of  missionary  life  this  is  not  felt, 
own  table.  But  persons  of  less  robust  con-  j)Ut  it  will  tell  at  length, 
stitutiou,  and  especially  ladies,  suffer  for 
nianv  months  in  the  transition.    The  skill 


of  an  American  woman,  however,  does  much 
to  mitigate  the  trial. 

Trial  3.  Thievish  servants.    The  mission- 


Trial  7  is  akin  to  thi>,  and  N  fell  nmre  bv 

• 

women  than  by  men,  and  more  by  the 
unmarried  women  in  the  frequently  long 
times  of  solitude.  It  N  the  longing  for 
tin1  old  society  of  home  ami  i. alive  land. 
ary  lady  has  studies  and  missionary  duties  There  mav  he  intense  devotion  to  tin-  n;i<- 
as  w.-U  as  her  husband.  She  needs,  above  >i«,nary  work  and  high  enjoyment  in  it; 
all  things,  honest  servants.  Such  she  will ,  but  in  long  days  of  diminished  Mivngth 
randy  lind  in  any  new  mission  field.  Valued  '  aI|l|  failing  health  these  longing*  will  find 
and  precious  articles  disappear,  and  she  li- !  access  to  the  heart.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
nally  puts  such  articles  away  and  loeks  them  ence,  missionary  societies  have  found  it  nec- 
up.  Next  to  thievishness  is  wastefulness. '  ,.s.s.,rv  and  profitable  to  give  the  iui»ionn- 
Thi-  i-  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun.  It  requires  rir.s  a  sabbatical  year  at  home.  They  go 
great  alertness,  constant  watchfulness,  with  back  to  their  work  refitted,  refreshed, 
only  partial  success.  strengthened,  rejoieing. 

Trial  4.  Deceitfuluess  of  trusted  friends  or  Trial  s  touches  both  alike.  Parents  mu-t 
converts.  The  converts  are  generally  and  '  send  their  children  home  for  then-education 
mainly  from  those  classes  that  have  been  and  to  save  them  fmm  influences,  which  af- 
subject  to  great  oppression  and  wrong.  Ev-  ter  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  would  become 
ery  such  people  becomes  most  accomplished  !  sources  of  gnat  anxiety.      This  is  a  trial  to 


in  deceit.  To  cheat  and  circumvent  their 
oppressors  is  their  way  of  living.  It  becomes 
almost  a  virtue.    If  one  has  very  success- 


the  heart.  This  is  within  the  social  circle  of 
home,  and  only  those  know  it  who  experi- 
ence   it.      The  Lord  has  not   forsaken   his 


fully  cheated  a  rich  and  proud  oppressor  (and  .  servants  in  the  trial  of  their  faith. 


this  is  often  done),  he  can  hardly  help  boast- 
ing of  it  and  receiving  the  applause  of  his 
fellows.  But  it  does  not  stop  hen*.  It  en- 
ters into  life  and  becomes  incorporate!  1  into 


the  character.    It  is  a  verv  sore  trial  to  the  ' 


Trial!),  and  the  last  I  shall  mention,  is  per- 
secution. This  will  be  experienced  in  various 
degrees,  various  forms.  It  will  be  directed 
principally  against  the  converts,  although 

_    ,  _  ,  j  the  missionarv  will  have  his  share.    Insults, 

missionary  to  And  ono  after  another  whom   lib(.,s     „,,„„.;  hlirllHl    from    swlvt  ,,la,,^ 

he  h..*  trusted  and  loved  practicing  skillful,   m((1)S  ffllse  illipri:?„nIn,.lltSi  ,)0atill^,  „,„„,,_ 

prepaid  deception  for  unnghteou^  gain.  oatUms  ((f  g(wls  S1.i/U„,  ((f  ,.,,„,,„.„,  ,.t(..._ 

from  all  these  the  poor  persons  of  many  mis- 
sion ilelds  have  had  to  suffer.  The  mission- 
ary suffers  with  them.    He  is  their  defender. 


He  is  apt  to  become  so  suspicious  that  hi 
will  trust  no  one.  This  would  be  calamitous 
to  him  and  to  his  influence.  He  must  learn 
to  discern  character. 


Trial  5.  The  falling  away  of  a  noted  church 
member,  especially  of  an  officer  of  the 
church,  into  open  sin  and  bitter  hostility  to 
the  truth.  Such  coses  have  occurred,  and 
will  occur.  They  are  such  as  to  remind  one 
strongly  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Ever}*  mission- 
ary of  long  experience  has  been  afflicted  by 
such  cases,  and  they  have  made  the  work 


The  courts  are  against  him.  Any  crime 
can  be  proved  against  an  innocent  native  by 
suborned  witnesses.  The  writer  knew  a  case 
in  which  two  innocent  Christian  men  were 
condemned  to  death  by  the  testimony  of 
hired  witnesses.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  dreadful  sentence  would  be  executed.  A 
singular  event  exposed  the  conspiracy  and 
they  were  saved. — Gohlm  R*iU\ 
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Union  in  Christian  Effort. 

1*Y   MRS.    MINNIE     S.    BUDLONG. 

'  '  milAT  tbcy  all  may  bo  one."  This  was  the 
X  burden  of  that  deepest  and  tendcrest  of 
prayers  uttered  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  by 
Jesus  on  the  eve  of  his  betrayal.  Ho  distinctly  said 
it  was  made,  not  for  that  inner  circle  alone,  but 
for  all  who  should  afterward  believe  on  his  name ; 
and  that  this  fellowship  with  Christ  and  each  other 
was  to  be  the  visible  proof  to  an  unbelieving  world, 
that  Christ  was  sent  by  God.  Not  "  one  "  in  out- 
ward sign  or  label,  but  one  in  aim,  in  work,  in 
power,  and  in  grace.  It  follows  that  all  things 
which  contribute  to  this  end,  as  the  coming  Ecumen- 
ical Council,  the  Federation  of  Churches,  union 
philanthropic  efforts,  etc.,  are  peculiarly  blessed. 

One  plan  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been  used  with 
success  by  Women's  Missionary  Societies  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns,  and  is  worthy  of  more  gen- 
eral observance.  By  a  very  si  mple  and  clastic  organi- 
zation these  societies  of  the  different  denominations 
in  a  town  are  bonded  together  for  annual  or  semi- 
annual meetings,  the  former  held  usually  during  the 
week  of  prayer  in  January. 

These  meet  ings  are  variously  conducted.  Some  are 
of  a  purely  devotional  nature,  others  take  the  form 
of  familiar  converse  upon  auxiliary  problems. 

Often  it  is  an  address  from  some  magnetic  speaker 
which  mainly  forms  the  program— again  the  time  is 
divided  into  half  hours,  with  a  special  leader  and 
topic  for  each,  never  forgetting  the  children's  and 
young  ladies'  hour.  Sometimes  it  is  an  all-day  meet- 
ing, with  luncheon  between,  which  can  combine  most 
of  these  methods,  but  in  every  case  it  sets  an  inspir- 
ing keynote  to  the  year.  I  will  give  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  these  unions : 

Eleven  years  ago  one  of  these  unions  was  formed, 
wherein  19  auxiliaries  were  represented  by  1,100 
members. 

Many  happy  incidents  have  marked  its  course  dur- 
ing the  years,  of  which  we  can  only  notice  a  few. 

Last  year  we  counted  the  treasured  missionaries  at 
some  time  connected  with  auxiliaries  in  our  midst 
and  found  they  numbered  34.  Often  we  devote 
an  hour  or  two  of  our  meetings  to  late  news  or 
special  messages  from  them  ;  the  interchange  of 
experiences  and  suggestions ;  the  exchange  of  pa? 
pers  and  auxiliary  visits ;  the  compilation  of  local 
statistics;  the  choice  friendships  formed,  and  the 
unifying  of  the  missionary  interest  !n  our  town  have 
made  this  union  an  obvious  blessing. 

Nine  years  ago  we  borrowed  a  bright  idea  from  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Springfield,  111.  It 
was  an  exchange  of  tho  i>eriodieals  printed  by  the 
various  mission  bands. 

Tho  courteous  librarian  of  our  public  library 
secured  a  table  for  us  in  the  reading  room  and  has 
since  listed  and  filed  all  these  publications  for 
us— numbering  74—11  being  the  organs  of  General 
Missionary  boards  (among  these  the  Gospel  In  All 
Lands  is  a  favorite),  8  of  women's  societies,  and  5 
for  the  uso  of  children. 

You  may  well  believe  it  is  a  tempting  corner — a 


small  missionary  telephone  office,  where  we  can 
almost  literally  catch  the  heart  beats  of  all  the  great 
Missionary  Societies — their  anxieties,  their  triumphs, 
their  drawbacks,  and  their  successes.  Articles  glimp- 
sing the  prominent  features  of  their  magazines  are 
intended  to  be  published  monthly  in  our  city  papers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  current  magazine  notices. 

We  have  also  compiled  a  list  of  the  books  in  the 
library  which  are  essentially  missionary,  and  of  those 
which  illustrate  that  theme.  This  list  is  classed  first 
under  tho  headings  of  the  different  countries,  not 
forgetting  also  a  catalogue  of  bright  books  calculated 
to  interest  children  in  the  work  of  foreign  lauds,  and 
to  assist  in  making  juvenile  meetings  vivid  and  inter- 
esting. 

New  books  are  added  each  j'ear,  our  committees 
furnishing  the  lists.  Our  catalogue  now  numbers  150 
volumes.  A  similar  organization  at  Detroit  num- 
bers 500. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  cities  besides 
Rockford,  111.,  Springfield,  111.,  and  Detroit,  Mich., 
which  provide  missionary  library  lists,  missionary 
alcoves,  etc. — Editor.] 


Dealing  Honorably  with  Invited  Speakers. 

IN  these  days  of  multiform  activities  among  women, 
it  is  not  strange  that  neglects  and  blunders  some- 
times occur.  A  certain  class  of  these,  however,  aro 
almost  inexcusable,  and  yet  they  are  not  infrequent. 
They  relate  to  the  care  of  outsido  speakers  at  our 
different  meetings. 

Every  "missionary"  and  " maternal "  and  other 
auxiliary  church  society  has  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  these  days,  and  such  gatherings  are  consid- 
ered incomplete  unless  some  more  or  less  distin- 
guished outsider  is  invited  to  come  and  speak  on  the 
great  occasion.  In  tho  excitement,  unless  an  efficient 
committee  is  appointed  for  the  purpose,  these  guests 
are  not  always  properly  looked  after. 

In  one  case  a  widow  of  high  literary  and  social 
standing,  but  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions  for 
daily  bread,  made  a  missionary  address  amid  de- 
lighted plaudits.  But  she  was  left  to  pay  her  own 
expenses  to  and  from  the  meeting,  which  was  in  a 
city  far  distant  from  her  home.  As  these  expenses 
amounted  to  nearly  $12,  while  her  valuable  time  and 
strength  were  all  the  contribution  that  she  could  well 
afford  to  make,  it  may  seem  that  the  society  was 
hardly  thoughtful  or  just.  If  it  could  not  afford  to 
pay  this  distinguished  woman's  expenses,  it  should 
have  been  contented  with  some  less  costly  "  attrac- 
tion." There  is  a  culpable  vanity  in  societies,  as 
well  as  in  individuals. 

A  flagrant  abuse  in  this  line  happened  only  a  short 
time  ago  in  a  certain  Western  community.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  most  beloved  speakers  and 
writers  in  America  was  invited  to  address  the  Young 
Women's  Missionary  Association  of  a  rich  and  fa- 
mous church  about  twenty-five  miles  from  her  home. 
The  meeting  was  to  begin  at  half-past  one. 

"  This,"  writes  the  martyr-victim,  "  was  too  early 
for   luncheon   at  home,  and  I  thought    I   migh 
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get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  at 
the  lunch  hour  there.    But  when  I  arrived  not  a 
mortal  did  I  see  whom  1  knew,  there  was  no  eating 
place  near  by,  and  nobody  asked  whether  I  had  l*cen 
fed  or  not,    1  sat  by  the  door  waiting  hungrily,  but 
the  hour  for  the  meeting  drew  nigh  and  the  officers 
swept  in  and  occupied  the  platform.    Mrs.  D.,  the  j 
wife  of  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  church  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held,  and  whom  I  knew  fairly 
well,  gave  me  a  half  a  bow  in  passing.    Without  so 
much  as  *  by  your  leave,'  the  meeting  began  with.  ■ 
4  As  Mrs.  L.,  who  was  to  give  the  greeting  of  the  | 
X.  Branch,  is  absent,  will  Miss  S.,  if  she  is  present, 
give  it !» 

"1  rose  and  said  a  few  words,  excusing  myself 
from  a  lengthy  message,  because  1  was  to  occupy 
time  later  on.  At  about  three  o'clock  came  the 
young  people's  hour,  which  was  taken  up  mostly  by 
reports.  By  a  few  minutes  after  four  there  was  not  a 
young  lady  in  the  house.  At  a  little  after  five  I  was 
asked  to  give  my  twenty-minute  paper  to  young 
women  !  I  addressed  it  to  their  mothers  and  aunts 
as  well  as  I  could,  skipped  half  of  it,  shook  hands 
with  a  woman  on  the  stage  in  passing,  and  left  the 
church.  It  was  a  dark  winter's  day.  When  I  reached 
the  junction  eating  house,  about  half-past  six,  I  sat 
down  in  tho  station  to  a  plate  of  soup,  and  got  home 
about  half-past  eight,  without  having  had  a  word 
with  a  single  member  of  the  society  that  had  begged 
me  to  come  and  give  a  paper. 

"  But  it  was  a  good  lesson  for  me.  As  I  was  then 
president  of  our  own  branch,  I  learned  always  to 
take  special  pains  at  a  meeting  to  hunt  up  the 
speakers  early,  to  see  that  they  were  cared  for  and 
that  they  had  at  least  a  word  of  recognition  for  their 
services." 

Let  all  take  a  lesson  also  from  this  long-suffering 
sister's  experience. — Kate  U.  Clark,  in  CongregaUon- 
alM. 


The  Expansion  Army  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Ohurch, 

THE  following  paper  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  South  Kansas  Conference  by  Rev.  R.  M. 
Scott  at  its  late  session  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  at  the 
close  of  the  missionary  anniversary,  and  was  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  adopted.  Immediately 
after  the  action  was  taken  112  persons  enrolled  as 
Company  A  of  the  First  Kansas  Regiment : 

41  Whereas,  God  in  his  wise  providence  has  recently 
redeemed  from  bondage,  despotism,  and  superstition 
more  than  ten  million  souk  for  whom  Christ  died, 
and  has  brought  them  under  the  sheltering  folds  of 
our  glorious  flag,  and  made  them  partakers  of  our  in- 
heritance of  liberty  at  a  great  cost  of  treasure,  suffer- 
ing, and  blood,  even  the  life-blood  of  some  of  the 
noblest  sons  of  our  fair  land ;  and 

•*  Whereas,  The  great  need  of  those  redeemed  mul- 
titudes is  the  bread  of  life ;  and 

"  Whereas,  There  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  benevolent  organizations  of  the 
Church  to  fully  meet  the  demands  of  this  work  al- ! 


ready  under  their  care,  without  assuming  any  new 
responsibilities;  therefore 

**  i?€,v»//^i/.  That  we  hereby  request  the  bishops  and 
secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Soviet  v  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  make  a  call  for  5u\000  volun- 
teers to  enlist  in  the  Expansion  Army  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

44 1.  We  enroll  our  names  in  the  Expansion  Army 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  do  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  give  $1  per  year  for  inconsecu- 
tive years  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  that  have  been  recently  brought 
under  our  influence  and  control  by  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

4*  2.  We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  in  any  way 
allow  this  gift  to  detract  from  our  interest  in  and 
efforts  for  the  other  great  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  Church,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  freewill  offering 
for  the  salvation  of  those  for  whose  liberty  our  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  sons  gave  heroic  service  andf 
in  not  a  few  instances,  their  lives. 

44  X  We  hereby  request  the  editors  of  all  Methodist 
papers,  official  and  independent,  to  publish  this  call, 
and  also  that  they  recommend  their  readers  to  coop- 
erate in  this  great  work. 

44  4.  That  the  pastors  of  all  our  churches  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  recruiting  officers  for  this  Expan- 
sion Army,  and  to  read  this  call  to  th»*ir  respective 
congregations  at  tho  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
and  to  enroll  and  forward  tho  names  of  all  whoso 
hearts  the  Lord  may  open  to  assist  in  this  blessed 
work  to  the  Missionary  Secretaries  at  150  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

44  5.  That  when  25,000  names  shall  have  been  en- 
rolled the  first  payment  be  due  ami  payable  upon  tho 
call  of  the  Missionary  Secretaries." 

The  plan  above  proposed  for  securing  the  money 
necessary  to  inaugurate  ami  carry  forward  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  in  our  new  possessions  seems  to  l>o 
entiicly  practicable,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  enthu- 
siastically taken  up  and  carried  out  by  our  people. 
There  are  500,000  members  in  our  Church  who  can 
and  will  gladly  give  £1  a  year  for  ten  years  without 
diminishing  their  contributions  to  other  causes  by  a 
single  cent.  No  money  is  asked  until  25.000 persons 
have  been  enrolled,  when  the  whole  sum  of  $10  can 
be  paid  at  one  time,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  may  suit 
contributors. 

The  record  for  the  several  States  will  be  kept  sep- 
arate, and  the  contributors  will  be  enrolled  by  com- 
panies and  regiments.  If  our  pastor*,  who  are  re- 
quested to  act  as  recruiting  officers,  will  promptly 
circulate  cards  among  their  people,  secure  volun- 
teers, and  send  their  lists  of  names  to  the  Missionary 
Office,  the  first  25,000  names  will  be  enrolled  before 
the  second  day  of  May,  when  the  General  Conference 
convenes. 

The  need  for  the  speedy  evangelization  of  these 
islands  is  most  pressing.  The  destiny  of  these  peo- 
ple is  now  linked  with  our  own.  The  messengers  of 
Satan  are  already  there  in  large  numbers  in  the  per- 
sons of  liquor  dealers,  and  they  are  doing  their 
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deadly  work  with  tremendous  energy.  We  have  one 
missionary  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  or  two  more  will 
soon  follow.  We  have  two  missionaries  and  one 
native  prearher  in  Manila  ami  the  Philippines.  We 
outfit  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  in  the  former,  and 
twoscore  in  the  latter.  The  South  Kansas  Confer- 
ence plan,  if  promptly  carried  out,  will  make  success 
certain.  The  American  army  and  navy  have  cleared 
the  way  at  great  cost  of  suffering  and  blood ;  let  the 
Lord's  army,  the  Church  militant,  enter  and  hold 
the  territory  that  has  been  won. 

A.  B.  Leonard, 
A.  J.  Palmek, 
W.  T.  Smith, 
Missionary  Sccreta nV*. 
Mission  Rooms,  liK)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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HY    EDITH    M.    E.    BAKINCMiOl'LD. 

Moth  and  Rust  (Matt.   6.  10). 

WE  can  scarcely  understand  the  powers  of  these 
evils  in  this  country,  but  in  some  Eastern  lands 
they  are  a  very  real  source  not  only  of  discomfort, 
but  sometimes  even  of  danger.  Clothes,  if  not  put 
away  with  the  utmost  care,  are  found  riddled  with 
holes  when  taken  out  a  few  months  later.  Scissors, 
needles,  or  anything  of  steel  are  covered  with  rust 
and  almost  useless  if  left  exposed  one  night  to  the 
air.  Roots  1  ecome  moldy  in  a  night.  Chairs  fall 
to  pieees,  pictures  drop  from  their  frames,  books  are 
found  with  all  the  paues  eaten  away,  boxes  are  per- 
forated, and  all  this  the  work  of  white  ants.  Or  the 
bindings  of  books  are  destroyed  by  cockroaches. 
How  full,  then,  the  meaning  to  an  Eastern  mind 
of  a  place  where  "neither  rust  nor  moth  can  cor- 
rupt." 

Bikds  Stealing  Food  (Gen.  40.  17). 

Driving  along  a  road  near  Colombo,  we  saw  a  man 
coming,  bearing  an  open  basket  of  food  on  his  head. 
Down  swept  a  large  blaek  crow,  and,  seizing  on  a 
piece,  flew  off  with  it.  The  thought  of  Pharaoh's 
chief  baker  and  his  dream  was  of  course  brought  to 
one's  mind. 

Wild  Ream's  at  Xioiit.  (Psa.  104.  20). 

There  is  not  much  danger  to  be  feared  from  wild 
beasts  in  thickly  populated  countries  in  the  daytime. 
They  fear  the  sight  of  men ;  but  at  night  they 
come  out  from  their  dens,  and  then  it  is  that  they  do 
harm.  Going  along  a  mountain  path  in  China  we 
were  told  it  would  be  a  most  unsafe  road  after  dark, 
owing  to  the  tigers  which  inhabit  those  hills.  It  was 
a  weird  sound  in  Ceylon  to  lie  awake  at  night  and 
hear  the  curious  cry  of  the  jackals  in  the  jungle. 
Doubtless  such  sounds  as  those  were  known  to  the 
psalmist  among  the  mountains  of  Palestine. 

Snakes  and  Scorpions  (Eccles.  10.  8). 

The  danger  from  snakes  is  greater  than  that  from 
wild  beasts,  and  yet  they  too  will  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  man  if  possible.    But  one  learns  never  to  put 


one's  hand  into  a  dark  corner  to  pick  up  anything 
without  first  feeling  with  a  stick  to  make  sure  no 
snake  is  hiding  there.  The  natives  with  their  bare 
and  noiseless  feet  often  tread  on  a  serpent  and  get 
bitten,  but  the  noise  made  by  the  boot  of  a  European 
frightens  the  creatures  away.  Scorpions  frequently 
live  in  the  holes  in  walls  and  come  out  after  a  shower 
of  rain.  The  sting  of  a  scorpion  is  very  painful, 
but  the  bite  of  several  kinds  of  snakes  produces  a 
very  speedy  death.  There  is  one  snake  so  deadly 
that  it  is  called  the  eight-pace  snake,  because  a  man 
after  being  bitten  by  it  is  said  only  to  be  able  to 
walk  eight  paces  before  he  falls  down  dead. 

Snake  Ciiauming  (Psa.  58.  4,  5). 

In  India  and  Ceylon  there  are  men  whose  business 
it  is  to  charm  snakes.  This  they  do  by  means  of 
music.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to  make  the  snakes 
come  out  of  their  holes  when  they  hear  the  sound  of 
the  charmer's  instrument.  The  men  we  saw  had 
two  cobras  with  them,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
snakes.  They  brought  them  in  two  baskets,  which 
were  placed  on  the  ground.  The  serpents  on  hearing 
!  the  noise  of  music  pushed  up  the  basket  lids  and 
raised  themselves,  swaying  from  side  to  side.  The 
charmer  seemed  to  have  complete  control  over  them, 
and  to  feel  no  fear  of  the  dreadful  creatures.  In- 
deed, he  let  them  crawl  over  his  body  and  twist 
round  his  neck  and  arms  without  their  doing  him 
any  harm. 

The  Sound  of  Rain  (1  Kings  18.  41). 

Elijah  told  Ahab  ho  heard  the  "  sound  of  rain " 
coming.  This  is  literally  true  in  some  of  the  sudden 
heavy  showers  which  fall  in  the  East.  At  one  place 
in  Ceylon  we  were  at  a  mission  house  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  The  sky  became  black  with  clouds,  and  we 
could  hear  the  torrents  of  rain  pouring  down  in  the 
distance  for  some  time  before  the  shower  reached  the 
spot  where  we  were. 

A  Lamp  to  the  Feet  (Psa.  119.  105). 

The  meaning  of  this  beautiful  picture  of  the  word 
of  God  Incomes  very  deep  and  real  to  the  dwellers 
in  other  lands.  With  bad  roads  and  frequent  holes 
to  trip  up  the  wayfarer,  and  no  street  lights,  a  lan- 
tern becomes  a  necessity  and  is  held  low  down  to 
light  the  ground  and  show  where  footsteps  may  be 
safely  placed.  Or  in  more  country  districts  it  is 
needed  to  prevent  another  danger,  the  treading  on 
some  deadly  snake  which  comes  out  after  dark,  and 
would  quickly  turn  and  bite  the  unlucky  person  who 
stepped  on  it. 

The  Night  Watchman  (Psa.  121. 4,  5.) 

The  title  of  Keeper  which  is  given  to  the  Lord  in 
this  psalm  seems  rather  to  mean  Watchman,  from 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  In  many  Eastern  lands 
a  watchman  keeps  guard  all  night,  walking  round 
the  house  of  which  he  has  the  charge  from  time  to 
time.  Sometimes  he  beats  a  drum  to  show  he  is 
awake.  He  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  house 
and  must  watch  carefully  that  no  thief  comes  near, 
which  would  probably  happen  should  he  fall  asleep. 
What  safety,  then,  is  implied  in  the  precious  words, 
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"  He  tUat  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumbur  n 
eep)" 

L  Gnoost  Rlnmnq  Befoue  [2  8am.   15.  i  ;  1  Kings 
18.  481. 

When  Absalom  aspired  to  kirti-ly  power  lie  had 
,mong  other  things   50   men  to   ran  he 

I   formerly  a    murk  of  high   honor,  hut  the 
now  done  In    many  lands  lo  nil 

drives  in  a  earring''.   A  gr runs  in  front,  shouting 

to  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way,  n  necessary  pro- 
BNUcoi  in  some  of  the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of 
Eastern  cities. 

Heavy  BfXlWKI  iPsa.  38.  4). 
How  often  we  read  in  Scripture  of  heavy  burdens 
a  the  words  are  used  as  a  type  of  sin.  Great 
hts  are  sometimes  lifted  by  men  la  Our  own 
ind,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  immense  "  hiir- 
1  1  have  seen  carried  in  Eastern  countries*. 
hey  are  sometimes  so  great  as  to  go  literally,  as  the 
psalmist  says,  over  the  head.  Huge  bundles  of  corn 
an-  I  in  I?  curried  home  [rum  Tin-  liari  '.'si  held,  ur  bides 
of  merchandise  which  one  would  think  no  man  could 

The  DrvmBMOST  Seat  (Luke  11.  43). 
In  a  Japanese  house  there  Is  a  sort  of   little  shelf 
isofl  a  few  inches  from  the  floor.    This  is  the  place 
hiini.r.    In  paring  c  call  the  gneal  does  his 
lost  to  keep  as  far  away  aa  possible  from  that  pla 
or  else  In-  would  be  thought  very  rude.  The  host, 

is  to  get  the  visitor  near  to  the 
lorable  place,  so  that  between  the  two  the  guest 
generally  succeeds  in  getting  aliout  halfway  ocr< 
Mil,  and  silting  there  while  the  visit  is  pat<L 
The  Inn  eh  CbAHhsB(1  Kings  30.  30). 
Houses  in  the  East  are  often  built  with  onu  roi 
opening  into  another,  nut  each  room  opening  on  t< 

pMRBge,  lis  sve  tire  i oatomed   to  see,      Hi  iln 

Idea  of  finding  a  safe  hiding  place  in  an  "  Inner 
chamber."  The  man  in  hiding  would  hope  that  his 
pursuers  would  only  seek  iiini  in  the  outer  rooms 
of  Hie  house,  and  would  not  follow  him  through  one 
after  another,  and  so  discover  his  hiding  place. 
Bread  Cast  on  the  Waters  (Eccloa.  11.  1). 
Rice  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  very  damp  soil.  In 
that  this  may  be  done,  the  rice  fields  of  the 
surrounded  by  little  mnd  banks.  Water 
from  a  neighboring  river  is  pumped  into  the  field, 
which  is  then  plowed  by  oxen  wading  through  the 
water.  Upon  the  water  the  rice  seed  is  then  cast, 
and  It  sinks  down  and  takes  root  in  the  soft  mud  Vie- 
hi  due  time  much  of  the  water  is  drained  off. 
the  rice  Is  "  found  after  many  days,"  springing 
from  the  muddy  soil. 

(E  Foot  (Dent.  11.  10). 
water  Is  conducted  into  the 
rice  Held  on  a  hillside.  When  that  Held  has  re- 
hnsliaiidiiiiiii  ]'U-!ies  :i!~ i ■  1  ■  ■  with 
lis  bare  foot  a  little  of  the  mud  embankment  divid- 
from  the  next  inclosuro,  aud  so  ou  through 
each  hank  until  all  the  Holds  have  been  tilled  from 
the  life-giving  stream. 


Whose-  Fas  is  IK  His  Hasp  (Matt.  3.  12). 
In  order  to  winnow  urn  in  in  Liici  East  a  very  simple 
method  is  employed.  The  grain  aud  the  chaff  are 
put  together  in  a  sort  of  basket  made  deeper  at  the 
back  than  in  front,  something  In  the  shape  of  a  dust- 
pan. This  basket  is  the  "fan  "  of  Scripture.  From 
this  It  Is  tossed  up  Into  the  air  and  allowed  to  fall. 
The  grain,  being  heavy,  drops  to  the  floor  at  (Woe, 
while  the  light  chuff  is  curried  further  away  hy  the 

Siktinu  tue  Gkain  (Amos  9.  9;  Luke  23.  31). 

As  the  grain,  alter  heiui:  h  iniiuivod,  falls  on  to  an 

earthen   thrashing  Hoc >r,    it    frequently    gets   mixed 

with  pieces  of  stone  aud  dirt.    It  therefore  has  to  bo 

sifted  through  a  sieve  before  It  Is  lit  to  be  used  aa 

fin*].       The    Sieves    lire   yelllTully     large,    i-lllllbers.nne 

rigs,  but  seem  to  be  easily  managed  hy  the  women 

o  use  thein. 

WATcnTOWEtts  (Hub.  2.  1). 

n  the  midst  of  the  fields  oue  frequently  sees  a  111- 

erectlou  rising  up  above  the  crops,  and  which  Is 
used  as  a  wotehtowcr.  Here  children  are  usually 
stationed  to  shout  and  beat  drums  to  frighten  off  the 
birds  who  would  devour  the  corn.  In  some  coun- 
tries these  wuI.Uiliwits  are  used  to  keep  gourd 
against  the,  movements  of  unfriendly  tribes,  who 
would  come  up  and  llirlit  if  I  lie  people  of  (lie  i  ilUge 
always  on  the  watch,  and  so  prepared  to 

Tbk  Palm  Tubes  ( Vsa.  93.  IB). 

"The  righteous,"  says  the  psalmist,  "shall  flour- 
ish like  a  palm  tree."    And  truly  ■  palm  tie.    is  ■ 
beautiful  picture  of  vigorous  life.     There  are  many 
different kinds  of  palm  trees.    I  have  seen  several 
ts  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  aud  there  are  mauy 
re  elsewhere.    Seen  from  the  Red  the  coast  of  Coy- 
appears  fringed  with  n  boll  of  eucoanut  palms, 
closer  inspection  one  finds  groves  of  these  trees 
stretching  (or  miles  along  the  shore.     Some  of  them 
rise  straight  from  the  sund  of  the  beach,  yet  are  as 
mrishing  and  green  as  the  rest,  for  their  rools 
reach  fur  down  to  the  fresh  moisture  below.    That  Is 
Indeed  the  secret  of  the  "  flourishing  "  of  the  right- 
eons.     They  get  their  supply  of  life  straight  from 
the  Water  of  Life,  uud  so  the  dry  sands  of  earthly 
trouble  cannot  afreet  til* -in.     God  grant  each  one  ol 

may  possess  that  secret. 

A  Man  Beaihno  a  PrrciiEB  or  Water  (Luketfi. 10). 

This  sign  given  to  the  apostles  hardly  seems  very 

striking  to  Western  eyes.      Water  from  the   well 

st  constantly  lie  retched  in  the  Enst.  but  it  is  the 

nen  who  fetch  it  (see  Gen.  31. 13);  ii  in  thought 

degrading  an  office  for  a  man.     In  that,  then, 

the  importance  of  the  sign,  that  they  should  ace 

inn  licaring  a  pitcher  of  water.    This  is  a  very 

i  sight ;  I  frequently  have  seen  women  currying 

:er  pitchers  hi  Ceylon,  bnl  only  mice  saw  a  man, 

and  he  was  quite  old  and  feeble.— J  mi**. 

"Seek  not  thine  own: 
The  law  of  living 
Is  naught  but  giving." 


SKETCHES   OF   DECEASED   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   MISSION 

Mrs,  Henrietta  Sperry  Maolay. 


HENRIETTA  (.lAiioLINi:  SlT.liltT  was  born  in 
Burlington,  Conn.,  March  33, 1S23.  Her  grand- 
father, Timothy  Sperry,  served  in  the  RerolnttCKUHj 
War  and  afterward  settled  near  Urlfltol,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  a  farmer  and  builder.  Her  parents  were 
Hi-itkiiih  and  lAMntwh  Sparry,  who  set  n  godly  ex- 
ample before  their  four  children.  H.r  fuilu-r  died 
While  she  was  T**J  young,  and  aba  was  left  to  the 
care  of  a  mother,  who  lived  lo  see  hat  Mir  GUHtRn 
grown  to  mature  years. 

Henrietta  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 

In  Mount  Holy oke  Seminary.    She  waa  Ihe  subject 

wpwlOM  from  the  lime  of  her  earliest 

.  and  early  became  a  member  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    Her  muilur  nmoTed 

to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  here  iba 

was  brought  under  the  Inllnem.: 

of  Mrs.  Ptiiebe  Palmer,  from  whom 

ie  received  great  help  In  her  re- 
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"  Wesleyau  Institute  for  Young 
;i  Methodist  school  la 
Newark,  N.  ■!.,  aail  wliile  bflffl 
prepared  u  small  luminal  OfdOTO- 
tion  called  Lit-liiji   H  ■ 

WHS  pub]    • 

•Uper  vision  ol  Dr.  IV  I'  K  I 
der,  at  that  iluto  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  of  the  Methodist  Kplsc.>p;d 
.  Church.  She  also  wrote  the  biui;- 
rapby  of  Mrs.  Uanl hjl 
the  saintly  women  of  New  Tork 
Katbodiim. 

October  T,  1847,  she  attended,  e 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  a  mission- 
ary meeting  in  which  were  held  farewell  services 
connected  with  the  outgoing  to  China  Of  Rev.  Robert 
8.  Maclay,  and  saw  Mr.  Maelay  ordained  deacon,  and 
heard  him  deliver  a  missionary  address..  After  Mr. 
Maclay  arrived  In  China,  thmituli  tho  Influence  of 
mutual  friends  a  OORMpOBdetHK   m  MMnlDHMMd 

between  Mr.  HmUj  lad  Wa  Spun  ifMob  resulted 

In    their    engagement.       For    souio  rears    she   had 
desired  to  give   herself  to  the  foreign  missionary 

On  March  1(1, 1N60,  Miss  Sparry  embarked  at  New 
Tork  in  company  with  other  missionaries  on  board 
the  ahip  Tartar,  bound  (or  China  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ho[ie.  On  July  G,  1850,  she  arrived  Safely  at 
Hong  Kong,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  Mr  Hal  l.iy. 
who  had  come  from  Fooohow  to  mccl  her,  and  on 
July  in,  l<iu,  si,.-  was  united  in  holy  wedlock  with 
Mr.  MhiIjiv.  the  BBcemonj  being  performed  in  st. 
':.il,  llniig  KniiLt,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  D.D.,  Btabo] ■ 

On  August  H,  ISSO,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  reached 
Foochow  city,  the  lire!  mission  station  established  lu 
China  by  American   Methodism,  where  Mr-.  Maclay 


was  most  cordially  received  as  a  colahorer  b 
members  of  the  Mission,  and  where  she  et 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  upon  her  missionary  wi 
Mrs.  Maclay,  soon  after  her  arrival,  became  ci 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  Christian  education  for 
Ihe  Chinese  children,  and  In  accordance  with  her 
earnest  wishes  the  Foochow  Mission  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  Missionary  Smi- 
zatlon  of  a  day  school  forChinese  girl- 
approved,  a  small  building  wu=  erected  mi  the  mis- 
sion lot  containing  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maclay,   and   Mrs.   Maclay    was  placed    in  charge. 

,■■■  n  .i  to  be  an  (tnpoi 
to  the  work  of  tho  mission,  an 

other  efforts  to  elevate  the  women  of  China.  !i  was 
the  first  school  for  girls  established  in  China  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charon, 

Aai  protest  against  the  crime 
of  infanticide,  which  for  ceMuriee 
bad  ].i-i  i  ailed  to  a  lamentable  ei- 
tent  in  China,  the  member;  Dl 
tin.1  HelhOdIM  Poncho* 
acting  nnd.  r  authority  granted 
i    ,  ■     ....    ■ 

and  rliiifn:i: 

and  proffered  flnanrb 
of  the  foreign  comitiuuily  of  fao* 
llng  asylum 
in  Foochow  under  the  immediate 
charge  ol  iln*  ladies  of  the  Metho- 
dist Mission.  Mrs.  Maclay's  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  move- 
hi'  n'.  and  bet  increasing experi- 

■ 
ht  r  10  rctiiler  valuable,  aid  in  con- 
ducting the  asylum,  and  ita  infla- 

Mrs.  Maclay  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  helpful  lo 
others  not  only  In  securing  the  conversion  of  Ow 
sinner  Ihrough  evangelistic  services  and  personal 
effort,  bat  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits  led.  her, 
with  Ihe  help  of  her  ChtaOM  learner,  to  prepare 
small  tracts  of  eatty  lessons  in  Chinese  lo  aid  her 

[■:;■.:        ■;■!■■■;■'•  ■    ,  • 

dally  the  best  knowledge.     To  interest  the  student* 

she  introduced  such  pictorial  Illustrations  as  ihe 

,.,....;■..  ■     .  ■ 

Chinese  engraver  in  wood  would  Buabl 

After  nearly  nine  j-enrs  of  unbroken  service,  Mrs, 
Maclay  started,  November  96,  185(1,  trai 
with   her  husband  and  six  children   on   the  ship 
Hamud  Hiuuell,  bound  for  th 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arriving  in  New 
2, 1880.    Oue  of  her  children  died  in  Foochow  and 
waa  buried  there.    Of  the  six  children  who  sailed  tar 
the  United  States  one  died  at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
January  5,  I860,  and  was  brought  to  Hi 
buried  at  Greenwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  remained  In  the  United  States 
for  recuperation  about  fifteen  months,  and  on  June 
1,  1881,  embarked  at  New  York  on  board  the  ship 
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Set,  Andrew  stritmatter. 


Bev.  Andrew  Stritmatter. 

ANDREW  STftlTMATTEB  was  born  October  30 
1847,    In    Beaver    County,    Pa.,    of    German 

■  en  "I  Ua  grWadpamntt  having  emi- 
grated 10  America  during  Um  childhood  of  Andrew's 

parents.  During  Andrew's  childhood  In-  p.ir.  m.-. 
who  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  moved  to  Scioto  County,  0.,  where  their  fam- 
ily grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Two  of  their 
MBa,  Andrew  and  William,  gave  themselves  to  the 
ministry.  Wild.nn  died  suddenly  from  pneumonia 
before  Ul  life  work  was  fairly  began. 

Andrew's  education  was  secured  largely  by  private 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  entered  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Athena,  O.,  in  1S"VS,  and  remained  then  ax* 
cept  in  Intervals  of  teaching  until  1*72.  When  hi' 
ijuit  college  lie  was  In  his  junior  year.  He  laught 
school  for  some  time  and  served 
Coolville  and  Lawrence  Clrcnlts, 
of  the  Ohio  Conference,  BS  a  sup- 
ply, and  was  then  received  iuto 
the  Conference. 

He  was  a  remarkable  Bible  stu- 
dent. Al  his  conversion  h>-  11:1- 
asked  by  tin:  pn  richer  if  In:-  had  ever 
read  the  Bible  through.    "  Ves,"  he 

answered,  "  1  hare  read  it  through 

in  rcirular  bourse  11  times."  And 
from  the  beginning  of  Ills  ministry 
lo  the  end  of  liis  lib  B*  pibI  the 
Bible  through  each  year  in  He- 
brew, in  Greek,  and  in  either  Eng- 
lish or  Chinese.  A  missionary 
i.n'li.il  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
ft  hi,  mIii.  11.1=  Ihcn  Missionary 
>■ »  n  i;ir. ,  lid  him  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  the  foreign  missionary 
work.  Bishop  Wiley  appointed  bint  to  KlukUng, 
China,  i""r  which  place  he  sailed  from  Sun  Francisco, 
June  *,  t87S,  in  company  with  missionaries  tor  other 
parts  of  China,  one  of  whom  was  Mi--  Lev  L 
Oomba,  M .IV,  nlio  was  sent  by  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Fun/tan  Missionary  Society 
to  Peking,  and  who  four  years  after  became  tils  wire. 
ThflJ  mh  married  ill  Shanghai,  China,  by  Bishop 
Wiley,  November  111,  lr-:r. 

Upon  reaching  lii-  held  ol  |abm  be  ■  '■  voted  Urn- 
self  with  a  diligence  ehiiruclerlstie  of  htm  lo  (he 
study  of  the  Chinese  language.  He  fell  that  his 
npctial  till   lay  in  the  mnslery  of  languages,  end 

■  li.-ved  this,  (or  Dr.  Scoit,  under  whom 
:,.■  i.ri'-rcnirti  MaQteeh  ■tndharaj  Athens,  wrote  ol 
him:  "After  [ere  Iiinu  Greek  for  many  years  I  oau 
truly  say  that  he  was  the  beat  Greek  student  I  ever 
law."  Hi-  hop,,  ma  thiii  he  might,  In  connection 
wild  lii-  j.;-.  ,ii  luiLi.'  ;ind  l,-(  iii!-ii.l  missionary  work,  !"■ 
of  help  in  „  Beld  which  mat!  that  lime  but  little 
cnltiiiite,].  ilM.  preparation  of  i  OhlneM  Christian 
literature.    He  hoped  lo  do  much  in  the  way  of 

ii  i ka  ii-  would  help  in  the  iutro- 

■     ■i-ii;iiniy  Into  China. 

ml  studied  wilhont  giving  himself  the 
pfotjcr  time   fur  rest,  thus  nursing   into  life  and 


growth  the  seeds  of  au  early  death  which  had  doubt- 
less been  sown  at  Ohio  University.     He  begun  to 
break,  but  still  labored  on  unwilling;  to  quit  Ma 
chosen  field  of  usefulness.    He  often  said  tliat  he 
gave  his  life  to  that  work,  and  he  saw  i  ■  ■  . 
he  should  withdraw  the  gift  because  Ills  111 
to  be  brief.    He  reached  a  place  at  last  where  he 
■  ■■mi, i  do  nothing  more  in  the  rorehjj 
house  his  family  occupied   <■ 

who  could  work,   and  simply  because  lie   felt  hn 
duty  was  plain,  lie  left  Kiukiaiij.-  for  A::  i 

81,  law*. 

After  resting  a  week  at  Shanghai  and  one  at  Yoko- 
hama, be  sailed  with  his  wife  and  two  infant  sons  on 
the  OUy  vj'IlkiMj,  and  reached  Ban  Fmncleea  otter  a 

brief  and  delightful  p;i--i,L;c  during  «ln 
seemed  somewhat  improved.  But  he  .' 
knew  it  could  be  only  temporary,  for  With  them  Ibe 

alternate    hope  and 

comes  with  this  disease  ■  i 
Hon]  were  ended.  Three  years 
Ihcyhad  Walked  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
they  knew  that  hope  was  vain  and 
fear  had  been  lost  in  victory. 

He  reached  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Oo- 
tober  15, 1890,  and  six  weeks  laler 
lOTing  bands  DOTWed  Ins  ■.■■iffln 
With  Bowers,  emblematic  of  labor 
nnd  renuni,  and  hurt-  Im 
burial,  lie  died  on  Nov 
1S80,  and  was  buried  two  days  later. 

Be  who  is  now  BtthOp  I 
nt  bis  iuncnii.  ■-.'■ 

llie  rare  promise  of  the  life  now 
ended,  said,  pointing  to  the  casket : 
■■  Why  ii  thai  young  life  . 

so  soon*     But  whai  di 
life,  what  do  1  know  of  death?    1  only  know-  Ida 
earthly  tabernacle  now  being  dissolved,  lie  has  a 
lions,'  nol  made  with  bunds,  eterual  in  tin 
Mr  Stritmatter  kept  a  journal  and  hi 
made  In  It,  being  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote,  eaya: 
"  My  wife  cliugs  to  me,  and  longs  to  I 
for  her  nnd  the  children's  suke.     May  i  ■ 
her,  and  guide  her  and  their  feet  Into 
peace.     I  think  I  have  no  dread  of  il>  M 
mi  trn-t  in  i;.nl  is  livd.      N.  \cr  li,i  -  ■■■  ■ 
more  firmly  knit  to  the  missionary  ceu- 

The  MethodtM  ministers  ot  Denver  joined  with  lus 
friends  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  of  wtrich  ha  Was  a 

member,  In  placing  n  uraiui  i   • 

of  the  ministers  asked  bis  wife  what  brief  sentence 

should  be  pnl  on  the  shili  wlil-'h  would   '■ 

bis  character.  She  answered  al  once,  "Faithful  onto 

death,"     And  none  who  knew    him  well  can  iloubl 

that  these  words,  which  were  written  In 

those  who  knew  and   loved  him  beet, had  already 

been  placed  by  TTitu  who  kcepeih  the  record  in  the 

Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  where  they  shall  siand  when  all 

granite  i-  dissolved,  when  the  eartn  l< 

latent  heat,  and  the  heavens  are  rolled  together  us  a 
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THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 

OitJ  Evangelisation.  .  "build  three  tabernacles,"  with  the  purpose  ot  nhid- 

The  poor  have  tin-  Gospel  preached  to  them. -Malt.    lBS  "P  there,  bin,  with  the  transiliruration  glory  ..[ 

»■ 5-  '  gratitude  oh  iheir  faces,  descend  with  Jesus  to  ihe 

BY  rev.  james  m.  kiko,  i>.».  '  valleys  and  pluius  below,  where  the  Wear)'  and  Weep- 

METHODISM  once  reached  the  bulk  of  the  labor- ;  *»g  ™n»  of  men  are  watching  for  the,  coming  <.f  ih>i 
ing  classes  ;  they  were  mechanics  and  Prut-   9o11  ot  ni««  nnd  the  Son  of  (1ml.    Tin-  satin-  clns*  irf 
««taut  in  I  heir  origin.     This  wis,  and  is  her  glory,    people  arc   there   now  as  when  they   were  among 
thai    she     reached    and   ""■'"'■ 

reaches     the   -common  '     I  do  not  slop  hew  tn arguti  that  the Cliureli Exren. 
people,"  who  heard  Jesus    "'"-  "'«'  Missionary  enterprise  is  a  true  development 
gladly  as  he  walked  the    "'  Chtireh  mid  Christian  life,  hot  state  an  an  u.tioni 
earth  as  a  preacher.     In    tliat  no  Church  and  mi  individual  has  the  life  ami 
I  the  city  and  in  the  land   si'Wt  of  Christ  without  it.  and  slat,-  a-  n  fact  that 
I   the     honest,     laborious.    '">  Church  or  individual  life  that  denies  the  divin- 
|   poor  man  of  to-day  is  the    •'>'  of  Christ  possesses  enough  vitality  to  muku  It 
of  means  and  power   aggressive. 
in- morrow.  Wceanalotic        N,,w,  w'«Ic  «'e  confess  that  the  principal  dimcul- 
hope  to  hold  the  rich  for    til'S  in  the  nay  of  the  speedy  evangelization  of  the. 
^V    i^T-  Christ  by  taking  Ihcin  in    P"'-11  <"'l'cs  arc  found  in  the  foreign  elements  aiming 

^^^^^  their   poverty    •><■    child-    a*<  bring! tut  with  them   iheir  loose  Conceptions  of 

Jiut-  it.  Kim..  hou(1  or  (n  (1k  [r  jin,vrtJ.    morality  and  th<ir  dcllance  of  Gospel  imih,  we  say 

ami  childhood,  and  nursing  them  into  Christian  to  thein  lext-epllng  only  fngitivecrlminnls  and  Ihrlft- 
competence  and  wealth.  Ah :  and  then,  too  often.  I*"**  l«ui>crs.  whom  I  hop.-  our  gcn-rul  government 
they  t-ek  to  ignore  iheir  origin,  although  in  doing  W'U  liave  sufncicnl  vigor  to  prohibit  landingi, 
w>  they  deity  the  name  of  Him  who,  though  the  "'Come  on:"  We  have  no  right  to  say  otherwise ; 
rightful  Proprietor  of  all  (hiugs,  ■'  bccauii-  1-oor  that  r  lru>'  ""-'re  are  nun-  of  us  so  narrow  as  to  desire 
we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  '"■     •■"■'   bns  a   purpose   in    this.     He  scuds  them 

Tin-  greater  and  more  laborious  part  of  the  work  here  "ot  only  to  increase  our  mat-rial  wealth  by 
of  the  City  Mission  Society  finds  ils  fields  in  the  th-ir  substance  and  their  toil,  but  to  be  cvuiigciizc.! 
older  port  Ions  of  the  cities,  where  once  stood  flour-  ■  awl  to  learn  thai  civil  liberty  ran  only  be ih-  inherii- 
Sshing  churches,  in  which  were  converted  the  youth  "'"*  of  man  where  religious  lilirly  In  the  cortt-r 
who  lo-day  constitute  the  mature  strength  of  Met  ho-  !""nc  "f  the  political  structure. 
-lisni  in  all  our  churches.  We  must  bold  ou  to  ihese  There  are  two  methods  of  helpfulness  In  all  uu 
districts,  where,  despite  the  encroachments  uf  the  itrcssive  work:  first,  consecrated  substaim: ;  si  -i  - 
demands  of  business,  the  population  grows  more  «nd,  consecrated  |»'rwuial  eilorl. 
and  more  deuse  beeanse  our  hope  for  accessions  to  Thoughtful  Christ  inn  nun  understand  that  just  iti 
Christianity,  and  to  our  branch  of  the  faith,  comes  proportion  as  lb-  principles  of  Ih-  Gospel  are  pro- 
from  among  them,  despite  the  fact  that  Humanism  mulgitteJ,  the  safety  and  value  of  luni-rial  po--.  ,. 
controls  immense  numbers  that  it  has  imported,  "ions  are  secured.  They  also  mid-  rslutid  t:;ut  a 
Even  la  sections  where  there  is  liitle  to  .-i  icon  rag-  «i*'«-n  amount  invested  f-.r  the  evangelization  of 
efforts  for  evangel  i-at  ion  among  the  a-luhs.  child-  man  "ill  do  more  ami  go  farther  than  an  .-.jind  sum 
hood  most  bo  cured  for.  both  from  Christian  mo-  Iny-st-d  in  any  oth-r  form  of  1-ievol.  i,.e :  and 
lives  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  based  upon  that  m-.ii'y  thus  invested  1-  t  !j.;  only  p-.rti-.n  of  any 
its  immortality,  and  from  patriotic  motives  for  the  "inn's  loritim-  ali.-olni-  ly  safe  fr-nu  panie  or  re- 
safety  of  the  city  by  forming  the  character  of  it'  v-rs-- :  and  tle-y  prove  the  sinn  riiy  of  th'ir  coii\ic-- 
citizenship.  ii»n-  by  ■urnlnit  th>:  b'i!k  of  th.-ir  pun- ln-i,.i[--n-: 

Who  are  the  Methodists  now  dwelling  in  comfort-  into  th<-  rr-a-iry  of  '  hri-l's  church.  N-.t  all  who 
able  homes  and  pursuing  profltable  casings ;  What  (-i.v-1  ;w  *.!:-  'an  giv  ti.U'h  time  in  ]«t-<«.u!  effort, 
is  their  religious  historjT  It  would  b-.-  interesting  '"it  th-y  -an  -ui'ply  th>:  - -[news  of  war."  and  Hum 
and  instructive  lo  trace  the  honorable  career  of  '»-  work,  r-  io-,'-ih>  r  nith  tho-e  who  are  in  t[..:  »•-;•]. 
many  of  them  from  humble  cireumstanee*  to  their    M.iny  hai--  a  t.oM-.-  r-i-ord  her--. 

or  wealth.     Almost  all  of  them  who  amount  to  any- ,  the    solution  of   our   probl-m  — ....... iinl   ,,,■*„..,! 

thing  in  service  to  God  or  humanity  have  ri-cn  to  'f»r>.     This  is  somelhlng  w-   -aiu.ot  d.-!-ga«:  to 

their  present  position  by  God's  ble--i;ig  Upon  their  'ub-ti'ule- :  Ihi-  i-  ti,.-  v.ork  thai  -iinnot  t»-  .lone  by 

honest  exertion,  from  the  rank-*  of  the  commoii  proxy,     if  ■•■  wimM  win  s-nl-,  we  tnu*l  «.mc  in 

people.     I  tbank  Oft]  with  them  and  tor  them.     I  -,nta-t  with  th-m.     Th-r-  ir.-i-t  I,-  a  -niivjetlon  of 

rejoice  in  thebr  exaltation.    Bui  I  pray  that,  a-  tli-y    the  inlue'.f  tl.- -o-il.    Tt sty  and  th-  world  an-  to 

stand  upon  their  several  mounts  of  Inn-tigurn'lon.  b-  •  r,i,i|i|.r--l   f-,r  I  liri  -i  t-y  ii.'luidual  iflorl.    TI-- 

that  they  will  not  become  s-j  intoKhat-l  with  their  ■•vaturetliariou  of  th-  -iiy  '1-.—  nut  ■  r,ns.]-t  m-rely  in 

content  that  they  will  make  Peter's  propo-iiioti  to  fwMwt  pau|-  r-.    Tin-  irxi-iinit  member- hip  oi  the 
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Cfirist  Our  Missionary  Model. 


Church  needs  this  personal  effort  for  its  own  life 
and  health.  The  question  is  not  simply,  Will  the  un- 
converted be  lost  if  we  do  not  rescue  them  ?  buti 
Will  we  be  saved  if  we  neglect  them  \  Tin*  worker 
is  evangelized  as  he  works,  and  to  bo  evangelized 
ourself  is  to  become  an  evangel. 

And  then  the  blessings  of  the  reflex  influence  of 
personal  effort  cannot  be  overestimated.  Every 
church,  not  itself  supported  by  outside  beneficence, 
demands  outlets  for  its  surplus  energies,  and  be- 
comes itself  strong  by  returning  benedictions  in 
just  the  measure  that  it  overflows  in  streams  of 
substance  and  sacrifice  and  effort.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  individual  Christian. 

Surrounded  by  every  comfort,  we  are  too  liable  to 
forget  the  suffering  that  is  just  far  enough  removed 
from  us  to  escape  our  eye  or  ear.  Multitudes  of  in- 
digent, but  honest  and  worthy,  young  men  and 
women  just  entering  upon  the  business  activities  of 
life,  multitudes  of  mature  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture who  have  seen  better  days,  are  found  among 
these  dense  populations.  Let  us  face  these  facts, 
and  in  our  consecrated  personal  effort  remember 
that  Christian  civilization  does  not  consist  in  being 
blinded  to  facts.  O,  how  this  persontil  work  among 
those  whom  existing  conditions  place  below  us  in 
the  social  scale  emancipates  individuality  from  slav- 
ery to  society  and  criticism !  We  make  haste  to 
do  honor  to  such  emancipated  spirits.  We  want 
them  near  us  in  solemn  and  trying  hours.  We  shall 
want  to  stand  by  their  side  in  the  day  of  the  general 
roll  call  of  the  faithful.  Will  not  Methodism,  as 
one  of  God's  most  powerful  agencies  for  saving  the 
world,  botli  by  individual  church  activity,  and  by 
missionary  and  Church  Extension  movements,  wage 
a  new  and  mightier  crusade  in  the  cities,  taking  for 
its  watchword  the  text  from  which  Philip  Embury 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  York :  "Sow  to 
yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy;  break 
up  your  fallow  ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the 
Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon 
you ! 
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Ohrist  Our  Missionary  ModeL 

John  4.  5-20. 

THE  meeting  place  :  a  well.  The  teacher :  Christ 
The  listener  and  inquirer:  a  sinful  woman. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  great  enough  to  satisfy 
even  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God.  How  his  com- 
passion went  out  for  this  wayward  and  lost  soul. 
ne  must  make  a  common  incident  the  highway  to  a 
saving  work.  He  was  weary,  thirsty,  hungry,  but 
he  forgot  his  own  need  through  desire  to  minister  to 
her  deeper  want.  Consider  the  grace  and  wisdom 
of  his  work. 

1.  His  neighborly  spirit.  The  woman  considered 
ills  request  a  strange  condescension.  The  Jews ' 
ignored  the  Samaritans.  Jesus  knew  no  social  or  \ 
racial  distinctions.  He  spoke  to  the  woman  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  humanity.  Back  of  the  exter- 
nal life  he  saw  the  soul  in  its  need  and  possible  sanc- 
tity, and  he  made  his  physical  want  an  avenue  of 
approach  to  her  spiritual  want 


The  missionary,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  pew  or 
the  pulpit,  must  in  like  manner  ignore  the  false  dis- 
tinctions of  a  selfish  and  seclusive  world,  and  deal 
with  men  as  men.  One  sinner  isas  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Christ  as  another.  Men  called  him  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
simply  the  friend  of  souls,  of  needy,  hungry,  dying 
souls.    In  this  ho  is  our  divine  model. 

2.  nis  tact  and  skill.  He  first  won  the  woman** 
confidence  by  asking  of  her  a  favor.  He  put  him- 
self under  obligation  that  he  might  reward  an  earthly 
kindness  by  a  heavenly  blessing.  Could  there  be  a 
more  matchless  skill  in  introducing  a  spiritual 
theme  ?  The  deep  well  and  the  water  so  laboriously 
drawn  were  used  to  turn  her  thought  to  the  "  living 
water'' which  he  alone  could  give.  Having  once 
awakened  interest,  inquiry,  and  desire,  he  ministered 
the  truth,  which  brought  salvation  and  peace. 

8.  His  searching  application  of  truth.  The  woman 
needed  to  know  the  depth  of  her  sin.  Jesus  told  her 
to  bring  her  husband,  that  he  too  might  hear.  This 
unmasked  the  evil  of  her  life.  She  at  once  discerned 
Christ's  prophetic  vision  and  sought  to  know  how 
and  where  to  find  God.  Then  came  the  blessed  reve- 
lation of  his  omnipresence,  his  spirituality,  and  his 
nearness.  The  truth  then  wrought  its  saving  work. 
She  saw  in  the  Christ  before  her,  her  Messiah,  and 
through  him  learned  for  the  first  time  to  worship 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

4.  Christ  is  our  model,  then,  as  a  missionary  (a 
word  which  includes  all  forms  of  soul-saving  work), 
because  (1)  Ho  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 
The  Samaritan  is  as  worthy  of  his  love  as  the  Jew. 
(2)  He  subordinates  everything  to  winning  the  sin- 
ner's soul.  Personal  need  is  forgotten,  and  the  ut- 
most grace  and  tact,  friendliness  and  skill,  arc  used 
to  make  truth  effective  and  winsome.  (8)  He  never 
stops  short  of  a  clear  unmasking  of  sin  and  a  clear 
revelation  of  God.  (4)  He  at  once  sets  the  con- 
verted and  renewed  inquirer  to  work  for  others. 
(5)  In  all  this  Christ  was  the  manifestation  of  God's 
love.  All  missionary  work  springs  from  the  heart 
of  the  compassionate  Father,  and  makes  every  soul- 
winner  a  coworker  with  him  and  his  well-beloved 
8on. — New  York  Observer. 


Love  Thyself  Last 

Love  thyself  last.    Look  near ;  behold  thy  doty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life's  road ; 

Make  glad  their  days  by  little  acts  of  beauty. 
And  help  them  bear  the  burden  of  earth's  load. 

Love  thyself  last.    Look  far  and  find  the  stranger 
Who  staggers  'neath  his  sin  and  his  despair ; 

Go  lend  a  hand  and  lead  him  out  of  danger, 
To  heights  where  he  may  see  the  world  is  fair. 

Love  thyself  last ;  and  thou  shalt  grow  in  spirit 
To  see,  to  hear,  to  know  and  understand. 

The  message  of  the  stars,  lo,  thou  shalt  hear  it, 
And  all  God's  joys  shall  be  at  thy  command. 

Love  thyself  last.    The  world  shall  be  made  bettor 
By  thee,  If  this  brief  motto  forms  thy  creed. 

Go  follow  It  in  spirit  and  in  letter, 
This  is  the  Christ  religion  which  men  need. 
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BlSGlxo:  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  576: 
Make  haste,  0  man,  to  live, 
For  thou  bo  soon  must  die. 

Ke*.dino  Scripture:  Mark  4. 21-S3. 
ElNGIKO  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hytrin  038: 
Hark  t  tliesongof  Jubilee; 
Loud  as  mighty  thunders  roar. 
A  oohesb :  The  Success  or  Missions. 
SiXGixa :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  933: 
The  morning  light  Is  breaking; 
The  darkness  disappear*. 
Collection. 

References  :  Fortign  Jfiwion*  after  a  Century,  by 
3.  S.  Dennis;  Chritlian  Miiiiom  and  Social  Prof/nxs, 
by  J.  S.  Dennis ;  A  HandrnI  Yfan  of  Ml**to.u,  by  D. 
L.  Leonard  ;  ChrUtlauily  and  the  Pnyrrts  of  Man,  by 
\\.  Douglas  Mackenzie  ;  The  Gr-arth  of  the  Khiydoiii 
ef  Gnd,  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick  ;  A  Conrlu  Ifltonj  of 
JlittloHi,  by  E.  M.  Bliss  ;  Xtatttm  Centura  of  Mh- 
tmiu,  by  Mrs.  \V.  W.  Scudder  ;  The  Sitc-ei*  of  Modern 
Mlttioim.  by  Robert  Young;  A  Century  of  Chritllan 
Prajrru,  by  James  Johnston. 


The  Saooen  of  Protestant  Missions, 

TIIE  estimate.  of  snecess  in  missions  must  be  a  va- 
riable quantity.  The  judgment  formed  as  to  the 
measure  ot  success  attained  will  dejiend  largely 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the 
enterprise,  upon  oar  faith  In  its  resources,  and  our 
capacity  todiscover  and  appreciate  the  signs  of  prog- 

A  true  estimate  of  missionary  success  must  take 
cognizance  of  many  things  besides  mere  risible  re- 
sults. It  must  take  a  wider  survey,  and  have  a 
deeper  insight  than  can  be  maintained  from  a  mere 
study  of  statistical  tables.  It  must  consider  the  sub- 
stantial basis,  which  there  Is  for  faith  in  missions,  in 
Tiew  of  the  divine  purpose  to  redeem  the  world.  It 
must  take  Intoaccount  the  cooperation  of  God  Id  the 
enterprise,  and  must  calmly  weigh  the  power  of  those 
resistless  spiritual  forces  which  have  been  instituted 
by  Qod  for  the  very  purpose  of  pulling  down  strong- 
holds. 

It  must  not  forget  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the 
leaven;  It  must  measure  the  resen-o  force  which  there 
Is  In  the  encouragement  and  practical  support  of 
Christendom,  the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  In 
the  churches,  and  the  Increasing  sense  of  obligation 
which  in  beginning  to  have  such  a  manifest  grip 
upon  the  Christian  conscience. 

It  must  mark  the  rapid  growth  of  the  missionary 
plant  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  growing  power  of 
native  converts  themselves  to  push  the  work. 

It  matt  take  Into  consideration  the  astonishing 
progress  which  the  missionary  enterprise  has  already 
made,  although  conducted  with  an  utterly  Inadequate 
force,  with  only  ■  moderate  measure  of  Christian 


public  sentiment  in  its  favor  even  at  home,  with  for- 
midable and  multiplying  difficulties  to  contend  with 
abroad,  where  Christianity  is  In  conflict  with  the 
misguided  and  hardened  conscience,  national  pride, 
antagonistic  public  sentiment,  und  fanatical  religious 
opposition. 

It  must  not  fail  to  nolo  that  the  missionary  himself 
has  been  much  of  the  time  in  the  attitude  of  n  de- 
spised foreigner,  will)  civilization  itself  frequently 
placing  him  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  by  its  dis- 
creditable failure  to  cooperato  Id  any  sense  with  hiin 
and  his  work. 

It  must  be  remein!>cn-d  that  apparent  failure  is 
often  llic  herald  of  success,  and  thai  long  delay  in  the 
harvest  mnyiiican  nothing  more  thii  11  that  the  natural 
processes  of  seed  sowing;  and  growth  Inward  ripened 
maturity  are  allowed  to  go  on  according  In  the 
laws  and  processes  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  modern  era  of  missionary  progress  may  lie 
dated  from  these  majestic  words  ot  Carey,  "  Expect 
great  things  from  God  ;  attempt  great  things  for 
Clod,"  and  from  his  sailing  for  India  in  June,  1783. 

The  foundation  of  the  English  Baptist  Mlssionary 
Socletyln  1792  was  followed  by  that  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  lTifi,  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  in  17%,  the  Xctherland  Society  in  1TH7,  what 
is  now  known  as  1I10  Church  Missionary  Society  In 
1799,  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804, 
and  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  for  For- 
eign Missions  III  1810. 

But  these  signs  of  a  quickened  missionary  convic- 
tion In  llic  hearts  of  Christians  at  home  were  as  yet 
unattended  by  any  manifest  intervention  on  [lie  part 
of  divine  providence  for  the  purpose  of  opening  tho 
heathen  world,  then  so  tightly  closed  to  the  entrance 
of  missions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  almost  the  entire 
world  outside  of  Christendom  was  closed  to  mission 
effort.  It  was  inaccessible.  No  Christian  mission- 
ary could  numo  the  name  of  Christ  among  tho  hca- 
nntions.  At  least  n  thousand  millions  of  souls 
,  with  scattered  exceptions,  inaccessible  to  the 
Christian  missionary. 

The  Islands  of  the  Pacific  wero  known  only  through 
tho  discoveries  of  adventurous  navigators,  and  so 
barbarous  and  cruel  were  the  inhabitants  that  It 
was  death  10  laod  upon  their  shores,  and  moreover 
there  were  practically  no  facilities  for  reaching  them. 
Sow  27  of  the  more  prominent  groups  have  come 
under  the  protection  of  Christian  powers,  while  mis- 
sionary work  is  conducted  in  tho  great  majority  of 
them,  and  the  Gospel  has  triumphed  In  those  dark 
igions  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  heathen  world. 

Japan  had  banished  Roman  Catholic  missions  In 
1614,  and  closed  lta  doors  to  the  entrance  of  foreign- 
ers, but  on  July  *,  1839,  they  were  thrown  open,  and 
before  January  1,  1860,  three  missions  had  entered 
and  established  themselves. 

Korea  remained  long  hidden  from  the  outer  world, 
but  In  1884  It  was  opened,  and  six  societies  have  en- 
tered for  missionary  work,  and  the  whole  country  Is 
accessible  both  to  the  traveler  and  the  missionary. 


Mart/,  t/ie  Hindu  Christian. 


thin*.  with  lis  vast  depemlencles,  except  where 

foreign  notion  bad  secured  a  root  bold,  as  at  Hong 

Kong,  wan  closed  until  in  1342,  Wbeu  five  ports  were 

o|*uwJ,  and  In  1WS0  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  threw  the 

bole  empire  open  to  the  world,  aud  missionaries 

■  h n  r-M ] j i : mi   tit*   mwl  important   pans  of  every 

it  province.     The  sauieslorj practically  is  true  of 

if  md  Bona, 
Carey  and  bis  companions  bad  a  struggle  to  s* 

IMS  India.  As  early  as  IH13  liberty  of 
III  llla^l  fill  III  was  conceded  by  Ihr  East  iudia  Com- 
pany, a  stipulation  which  wa*  secured  at  the  lime  of 
the  renewal  "f  its  charter.  The  country  Is  at  present 
occupied  by  53  missionary  societies  and  12  indepen- 

■       : 

Madagascar  was  entered  In  IBM,  the  Turkish  c-ni- 
U,  und  Persia  In  1834. 

When  most  of  ua  were  born  the  great  interior  re- 
gions of  Africa  were  unexplored  and  unknown.  To- 
day they  are  the  scone  ol  the  politico!,  commercial, 

mjd  p a l i  — - iiry  activities  of  ull  the  great  nations  of 

(  liil-|.ii.li.rii.  and  European  governments  have  as- 
aumed  over  four  fifths  of  the  urea  of  the  continent. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  multiplieaiiun  of  mis- 
sionary agencies;  missionary  literature  bus  grown 
to  remarkable  proportions ;  missions  have  been 
established  in  B,:»«  principal  stations,  and  13,432 
substatlona  In  the  heathen  world, 

Au  Important  di-iuciil  in  the  -uicesses  of  the  Ben- 
in ry  Is  the  inlrodin/iii f  <  hi-  Compel  leaven  through- 
out r  I , .  1 . . . it  1 1 r- ri  world.  No  believer  who  has  studied 
Ihr  significance  of  t hi'  Saviour's  parable  can  donbt 
I  ha!  ii  winlerful  iind  mytt-'riiuis  force  1-  at  work  In 
our  own  mission  fletda.  Wherever  mission  work  has 
been  inaugurated  aud  the  Bible  Introduced  among 
the  [icoplc,  an  unseen  work  Is  silently  progressing, 
111'.1  significance  mid  power  "I    which  i-  known  unlv 

In  I, ml. 

When  wo  consider  the  act  mil  con  versions  that  have 
resulted  from  mission  work,  the  record  Is  indeed  a 
cheering  and  Inspiring  one.  Tticre  are  over  900,000 
living  Church  n tei n be rs  in  wind  baa  been  known  as 
healheu  lands.  At  least  21*1,000  more  have  died  In 
lire  I'nitli  during  the  century.  Those  who  have  found 
Christ,  but  lave  not  joined  the  Church,  probably 
DUnbn  WQfiX,  and  In  addition  there  are  probably 
;t,ono.iHHi.,i  tin  .Me  who  nre  adherents  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  distinction  from  those  who  are  identified 
wiih  .illier  religious  faiths.— Jama  S.  Dciinii,  in  Jbr- 

ttg*  Kmiautflira  <;„,„>■,,. 

Mar;,  the  Hindu  Christian. 

WHEN  Mary  was  a  little  girl  six  years  old  ahe 
was  married  to  an  old  Brahman  priest.  When 
she  waa  eleven  she  hail  to  go  anil  live  with  her  cruel 
old  husband  as  his  wife.  All  her  happy  childish 
duya  were  now  over  forever.  Sho  was  shut  up  In  a 
big  dark  room  with  three  other  wives  of  the  old 
Brahman,  without  books  or  toys  or  sewing. 

One  day  a  missionary  lady  came  to  the  house  and 
asked  if  she  might  leneh  Ibla  poor  little  girl  to  read. 
The,  old  man  said,  "  You  might  as  well  try  to  teach 
my  cow." 


iiut  in  a  few  months  he  was  astonished  to 
tie  Mary  read.  All  this  time  Mary  waa  learning  about 
Jesus  and  how  he  had  died  for  her,  and  she  told  her 
husband  she  could  not  worship  idols  any  more. 

When  the  old  Brahman  beard  that  he  took  Mary 
and  beat  her  cruelly,  and  sent  the  missionary  away. 
But  das  u  in  a  dark  corner  Mary  had  bidden  a  Testa- 
ment aud  a  hymn  book,  and  even'  moment  she  could 
get  she  spent  in  reading  them. 

One  day  her  husband  found  her  with  the  Testa- 
ment, and  took  it  away  and  lore  it  up  and  then  beat 
ber  again.  But  still  Jesua  kept  his  little  Iamb  and 
said,  "  No  one  shall  be  able  lo  anaich  her  out  of  my 

One  day  her  husband  found  ber  hymn  book.  In  a 
rage  he  lore  np  (he  little  girl's  last  treasure,  and 
then  dragged  Mary  io  Ihe  lire  and  with  red-hot  iron 
burned  away  the  palm  of  her  hand.  But  even  this 
was  not  enough.  He  gave  her  another  cruel  beating 
and  kicked  her  into  the  street  half  dead.  The  Lord 
Jesua  sent  one  of  his  missionaries  along,  and  she  was 
carried  safely  lo  the  missionary's  house,  where  she 
was  loved  and  cared  for. 

Mary  is  now  a  happy  Christian  in  a  mission  school, 
and  to-day  she  Is  singing  from  her  Bengali  hymn 
book,  "  I  am  so  glad  (hat  Jesus  loves  me."  Bbe 
loves  her  Bible,  she  loves  to  pray,  and  loves  to  work 
for  Jesus,  and  every  day  she  is  growing  to  be  more 
Uka  him.—  The  iTaihiuary  IWi.n/n. 


A   Children's  Missionary   Hymn  of  Fifty  Tears 
Ago, 

Little  children,  when  you  pray 

To  God  to  lo :•■]•  you  tlm.ugh  the  day; 

When  vim  aak  that  he  would  take 

Your  sina  away  for  Jesus'  sake ; 

When  you  thank  him  for  your  friends, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  he  sends,— 

Don't  forget  lo  breathe  a  prayer 

For  those  who  know  not  of  Us  care. 

Many  little  ones  there  are 

O'er  the  vast  sea  so  very  far, 

Who  never  heard  of  God  above. 

Who  do  not  know  of  Jesus'  love— 

Children  who  have  never  heard 

From  Christian  friends  this  blessed  word, 

That  "gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 

Dearly  loves  a  little  child." 

O  children  t  ask  of  him  to  send 

Someone  to  be  the  heathen's  friend, 

To  guide  them  from  destruction's  road 

Into  ihe  path  that  leads  to  God  : 

That  they  may  have  (heir  sins  forgiven. 

And  when  they  die,  may  go  to  heaven  • 

That  they  and  you  at  last  may  meet, 

To  worship  at  Immanuel's  feet. 


Love  thyself  last ;  and  O,  such  joy  shall  thrill  thee 
As  never  yet  such  selfish  souls  whs  given  ! 

Whaie'er  thy  lot,  (,  per  feet  pence  will  fill  thee. 
And  earth  shall  .-rem  (lie  an  I' ■-mom  of  hem .  n. 


TIDINGS    FROM 

Methodism  in  Hawaii. 

RESPONDING  It.  the  openings  of  Providence,  the 
authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
entered  Hawaii  and  opened  a  mission  for  English 
nnd  Japanese  speaking  peoples.  The  results  so  far 
have  justified  this  action  taken  in  MB,  for  In  Hono- 
lula  there  are  two  church  properties  valued  at 
(36,000,  with  an  indebtedness  of  only  (7,000.  The 
English  Chureli  has  over  a  hundred  members,  a 
central  location,  large  lot  with  church  and  parson- 
age on  it,  and  bids  fair  to  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting and  self-propagating  by  thu  end  of  thin 
year.  Rev.  G.  L.  Pearson  is  the  popular  pastor  and 
preacher  and  the  real  bead  of  Methodism  In  those 

The  Japanese  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the 
destination  or  their  church  and  parsonage  in  the 
resent  fire,  the  loss  is  covered  by  insurance,  and 
k  i  i  will  also  give  some  assistance.  The 
loi  and  buildings  were  unincumbered  at  the  lime  of 
the  fit*.  Connected  with  the  Central  Church  are 
Mm  preachers:  who  conduct  missions  on  two 
tslands  at  thirteen  places,  ami  reach  about  ton  thou- 
tau  l  Japanese.  The  membership  and  probationers 
i' baptized]  run  into  the  hundreds.  All  our  property 
In  Ihe  islands  has  been  obtained  through  Indigenous 
a  donation  ot  *2J0  to  the  Japanese 
I  hurcli  from  the  Church  Extension  Board.  The 
great  Tire  will  hinder  our  Church's  activities  for  a 
time,  bnt  fire  and  plague  can  only  interfere  for  a 
brief  lime  with  the  onward  ■weep  of  Methodism  over 
the  entire  group. 

The  changed  conditions— amounting  lo  a  revolu- 
tion—that have  crime  to  Iliiwuii  ojien  for  Christian 
effort  a  new  and  largo  outlook.  The  increase  of 
population  Is  astonishing,  Honolulu  now  numbers 
54.U0U,  distributed  among  Hie  nationalities  and  races 
as  follows  : 

13,820 

Chinese .   19,741 

Japanese 7,398 

Portuguese . 5,4116 

American,  English,  a  ml  other  races 8,6110 

To  meet  the  demand  for  labor,  20,000  Japanese 
have   come  within  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that,  in 
round  numbers,  there  are  nearly  00,00(1  of  tills  na- 
tionality.    In  tin-  Japanese  district  of  the  California 
Conference  are  folly  75,000  Japanese,  embracing, 
it  does,  tin'  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Pacific  coast 
Our  Missionary  Soi-ii-ty   is  .\tending  help  to  1 
missions  in  the  island?,  but  most  of  the  support  in 
indigenous.     The  highest  praise  is  merited  by  the 
government  of  Hawaii  for  equitable,  wise  laws  im- 
purllally  and   unfailingly  executed.      In   tills   and 
most  respects  it  is  a  model  institution,  maintaining, 
as  It  does,  perfect  order  among  so  many  races  with 
i  miili  .ting  interests  and  antagonisms. 

w  form  of  government  just  winded  by 
Senate  promises  lo  confer  immense  benefits,  and 
thua  add  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  future. 


MISSION    FIELDS. 

Methodists  have  a  large  responsibility  1 


thai  i 


r   of  Christian  civilization  in  the  uild-Patitlo. 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  now  main- 
a  Bible  woinau,  and  soon  will  send  a  superin- 
tendent from  the  Deaconess  Home  in  San  Francisco. 
Cmtral  OtrMiM  ilftnmfi 


Western  South  America  Mission. 

THE  Third  Annul  Meeting  of  Ihe  Western  South 
America  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  held  a)  Valparaiso  de  Chile 

from  January  ;n  to  February  4,  won.    tHahop  W.  X. 

N'indo  presided. 

On  ui'i it  of  the  distance  none  of  the  brethreu 

from  Peru  and  Ecuador  wero  present. 

Two  young  men  from  the  Cubed  Plates  were  ad- 
mitted on  trial— Charles  II.  Holland,  of  lown,  and 
(linrlesli.  Wiltenbergcr,  of  Ohio.  Henry  L.Wllliama 
was  received  in  full  and  ordained  deacon.  Ceeillo 
Venegas  was  ordained  elder.  Charles  II.  Holland, 
having  finished  his  local  preacher's  course,  was  or- 
dained deacon  at  Santiago. 

There  are  on  trial,  altogether,  10  candidates— 3 
Americans  and  7  of  various  nationalities  recruited 
on  the  field. 

The  work,  as  a  who;.-,  shows  increase.  There  was 
a  marked  disposition  to  lop  off  useless  members  and 
to  require  strict  adherence  to  the  disciplinary  re- 
quirements. Hence  tin-  statistics  in  some  esses  will 
show  n  decrease  in  membership.  But  this  does  not 
OHM  ill  creased  spirituality. 

More  rigid  scrutiuy  of  the  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry was  made.  Experience  proves  this  more 
necessary  from  year  to  year.  In  order  to  raise  up 
In  South  America  a  Methodist  Church  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  ministry  be  composed,  of  men  of  sound  princi- 
ples, clear  convictions,  and  live  consciences. 

Most  ot  the  churches  show  Increased  contributions 
toward  self-support.  About  $150  was  contributed 
to  the  various  benevolences  of  the  Church,  a  larger 
sum  ihnn  ever  before. 

The  Conference  voted  to  request  tin  Woman'* 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  undertake  work  in 
this  field,  such  as  that  of  orphanage,  deaconess,  and 
parochial  school  work. 

The  stay  of  Bishop  Nindo  with  us,  though  brief, 
was  a  blessing,  and  the  Conference  asked  that  the 
board  of  bishops  might,  if  compatible  with  other  In- 
terests, appoint  him  lo  the  same  Held  another  year. 

Opportunities  for  work  in  new  fields  are  much 
more  abundant  than  Is  the  supply  of  workers.  The 
supply  o£  workers  is  more  abundant  than  Ihe  means 
of  support  for  them. 

Thenumberof  missionaries  from  the  I'nited  States 
actually  at  work  in  Chile  is  41,  counting  all  here 
and  omitting  those  away  on  furlough.  The  number 
of  those  who  are  preachers  and  devoting  their  time 
exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  to  Spanish  preaching  Is 
five,    Three  more  are  devoting  a  part  of  their  time 


Notes  from  West  China. 


to  English  preaching.  U  Is  seen,  conscoiKntly,  that 
a  very  large  majority  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  in 
work  other  than  preaching.  Five  are  wives  of  pas- 
tors and,  as  such,  are  working  more  or  less  directly  ill 
what  ia  more  distinctly  denominated  Church  work. 


Notes  from  West  China. 


AS  I  was  journeying  one  day,  1  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  a  village  called  YangJiu-chang,  and. 
Was  most  courteously  received  by  llic  innkeeper, 
who  was  also  a  village  elder.  lie  entreated  lue  to 
metis  a  few  days,  hut  as  I  hail  an  engagement,  I 
pushed  on  the  next  day,  but  planned  to  spend  a  day 
there  on  my  return  trip.  This  I  did,  and  we  spent 
a  most  profitable  day  in  spiling  Gospels  and  talking 
about  the  Qtwpel  in  a  village  where  I  had  never  been 
before,  and  when;  missionaries  arc  seldom  seen. 
We  left  the  next  morning,  with  the  hope  that  we 
might  soon  find  our  way  back  and  tell  them  more 
about  Christ. 

One  day,  us  we  were  returning  home  from  Ren 
8heo,  we  met  several  wedding  processions,  it  being 
B.hi.);ii  ibi;  At  night,  as  wo  drew  near  the  inn  where 
wo  had  planned  to  stay,  wo  saw  they  were  also  dee- 
orated  in  honor  n[  celebrating  a  wedding.  As  tired 
and  hungry  missionaries,  we  rattier  hailed  with  de- 
light the  prospect  of  being  brought  thus  timely  into 
the  midst  of  u  wedding  feast,  but  what  was  our  sur- 
prise when  we  were  informed  there  was  nothing  for 
supper  1  Forty  or  fifty  tables  of  people  (eight  to  the 
table  not  counting  children)  had  about  cleaned  out 
the  town.  Fortunately  we  bad  access  to  some 
.  aimed  u'l.jiK 

Cheutu,  China. 


The  Bible  in  Japan. 

THE  circulation  of  Scriptures  in  Japan  has  been 
attended  with  special  difficulties  that  have  con- 
stantly interfered  with  its  progress.  The  chief  hin- 
drance has  been  the  universal  contempt  to  which  any 
person  is  subjected  who  engages  in  utiy  sort  of  traffic. 
According  to  the  old  and  traditional  Ideas,  trades- 
men were  classed  next,  to  [lie  tanners  and  butchers, 
who  were  too  vile  to  mingle  with  other  people,  and 
had  to  live  In  a  quarter  by  themselves.  No  matter 
in  what  the  trade  consisted,  the  very  fact  thataman 
sold  articles  of  any  kind  made  him  an  object  of  con- 

Thcse  hereditary  notions  deterred  men  of  educa- 
tion and  social  standing  from  engaging  in  the  work 
of  Bible  selling,  because  they  would  at  once  lose 
easlc,  and  their  Influence  as  evangelists  or  teachers 
would  thus  he  diminished.  To  some  extent  the  same 
prejudice  existed  toward  any  foreigner  who  at- 
tempted the  sale  of  books.  A  common  idea  was  that 
be  was  doing  so  for  gain  ;  and  such  persons  were 
looked  opon  us  belonging  to  an  inferior  rank  and 
nnsnited  to  be  teachers.  For  these  reasons  only  men 
In  distress,  or  of  the  lower  class,  could  be  obtained 
to  act  as  colporteurs,  and   these  would  Inevitably 


give  up  Belling  Bibles  just  as  soon  as  they  could  re- 
ceive employment  as  evangelists. 

Until  recently  the  booksellers  were  Usually  reluc- 
tant to  sell  Bibles  or  any  Christian  books,  because 
it  v.ni/.i  mot*  GH&Bg  igaimri  town  on  the  pad  <A 
their  customers,  and  thus  injure  their  general  trade. 
Of  late,  however,  the  hostility  toward  Chrisllaultj- 
among  the  Buddhists  and  others  has  ceased  to  hinder 
the  booksellers  from  selling  N  riptures ;  and  now 
they  are  on  sale  at  nearly  all  the  principal  bookstores 
In  Japan.  Infact,  the  demand  (or  Bibles  seems  to 
have  become  so  universal  that  they  are  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  essential  portions  of  a  complete  Block 
in  trade.  The  change  lu  public  scutlmentlB  most 
evident  and  remarkable  in  the  success  that  has  been 
met  with  by  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder,  who  has  recently  given 
his  attention  to  this  branch  of  Christian  Work. 

A! t-i.x  months  M-"  Mr.  SnydiT  began  in  a  small 

way  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  circulating  of 
Scriptures  as  a  means  of  spreading  abroad  aknowl- 
edge  of  Christ.  By  degrees  he  gave  more  time  and 
thought  to  it,  as  he  discovered  that  here  was  a  new 
and  most  promising  Held  for  Christian  effort.  One 
method  was  to  go  from  house  to  bouse,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  on  an  average  he  was  able  to 
sell  one  of  the  gospels  or  a  New  Testament  In  seven 
out  of  every  ten  houses  thai  lie  visited.  The  Bame  re- 
sulls  were  met  with  in  Sendal  and  Yokohama. 


Notes. 

Tun  Malaysia  Mission  Conference  at  Its  late  ses- 
sion reported  473  members,  353  probationers,  1330 
Sunday  school  scholars  aud  1,740  day-achool  schol- 
ars, an  increase  of  20  members,  IB  probation- 
ers, 1 13  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  IBS  day-school 
scholars.  During  the  year  there  had  been  OS  adntts 
and  !I8  children  baptised. 

The  IWcingaml  Timtsiit  Tim\  of  Jannary  37,  1000, 
speaking  of  the  lutenncdiaie  School  at  Tientsin,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  says:  ■■  Mr.  Brown, 
the  president  of  the  school,  is  a  man  of  great  practi- 
cal ability,  and  happily  has  the  quality  of  inspiring 
confidence,  and  us  a  result  the  supporters  of  the 
school  include  many  prominent  Chinese  officials, 
who  recognize  that  the  principles  and  work  of 
thoschool  are  distinctly  healthy  and  profitable.  We 
are  glad  tosay  that  the  applicants  for  admission  keep 
increasing,  and  those  interested  in  educational  work 
In  China  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  modest 
sum  of  $35  educates  a  deserving  boy  for  one  year, 
and  *4oO  founds  a  perpetual  scholarship." 

Rev.  II.  G.  Appenieller  reports:  "Korea  has 
swung  back  to  antebellum  days,  aud,  unless  there 
are  checks  not  risible  now,  it  looks  as  though  her 
last  stage  ia  destined  to  be  worse  than  the  Brat. 
Politically  she  is  drifting  badly,  with  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia trying  to  board  the  craft  and  secure  the  helm. 
Just  at  present  education  as  applied  by  Western 
nations  is  not  sought  for.  There  Is  no  end  of  adher- 
ents, probationers,  catechumens,  and  even  members, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  that 
horror  of  sin  one  would  like  to  see  and  ought  to  see. 
The  sinner  here  acts  very  much  like  the  sinner  at 
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Past  and  Present, 
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1  give  this  month  a  list  of  missionaries  whose 

names  commence  with  W,  and  shall  be  glad  to 

if  any  have  been  omitted,  if  any  mistakes  have 

xnade,  or  if  our  readers  can  furnish  informa- 

tiliat  will  make  our  record  more  complete.    The 

nt  missionaries  are  in  italic. 

W 

>-'■*•.  Tfiotnas  Wa ite  sailed  for  Angola,  Africa,  Fob- 
"****->- 23,  1809.  Address,  Pungo  Andongo,  Angolu, 
^Wea.  His  wife  (Emma  McKinley)  remains  in  the 
^**it^d  States,  and  her  address  is  Valley  Stream 
*  *--      I .),  X.  Y. 

**%*■*:  lima  L.  Walktr  and  irife  (Elizabeth  Bates;, 
'Missionaries  in  Liberia,  were  recognized  by  the 
B°urd  of  Managers  as  missionaries  of  the  Society 
-\r*x-ij  19,  1898.  Mr.  Walker  is  stationed  at  Baraka, 
"^^•ria.    P.  0.,  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia. 

-^f*-f.  William  D.  Walhr  joined  in  India  in  181*2; 
J^^^ried  Annie  Mary  Nielson  January  9,  18<h);  be- 
_0lZkSrs  to    Bombay   Conference.      P.   O.,    Karachi, 

*-'•.  John  Whiter  Wadman  ami  wife  (Maine  Ilun- 

^■s)  arrived  in  Japan  August  11,  1SS9.    Mr.  Wad- 

*a  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Hakodate  District, 

".^X^ an  Conference.    P.  O.,  Hakodate,  Japan.    Mrs. 

^dman  is  at  119  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.       ^^ev.  Frank  E.  Warner  arrived  in  Rangoon,  Burma, 

JJ^   1889;  married  Alice  L.  Gould  in  January,  18(H). 

Withdrew  in  1891. 
-       ^?(pf.  Wilbur  Fi*k  Walker  and  v'.f.   (Mary  Florence 
"L*  «^rrison)  sailed  for  China  October  10,  1S73.    Ad- 


*a; 


?ss,  Tientsin,  China, 
^tev.  John  Walley  and  wife  (Louise)  joined  the 
Antral  China  Mission  in  1886.     Mr.   Walley  had 
m  in  the  employ  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
liety.    Mr.  Walley  died  August  14, 1S94. 
Mrs.  Ignite  Walley,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Walley. 
<*Oined  the  Central  China  Mission  with  her  husband 
***  1886.    P.  O.,  Kiukiang,  China. 

Rev.  Edward  Archibald  Wanless  and  wife  (Sarah 
Ada  Kinsman)  arrived  in  Constantinople  July  24, 
1863,  as  missionaries  for  Bulgaria.    Mrs.  Wanless 
died  in  Rustchuk  March  18,  1871.    Mr.  Wanless  re- 
turned from  Bulgaria  October  7,  1S71.    In  Illinois 
Conference.    P.  O.,  San  Jose\  111. 

Rti.  Char?'*  Bntjatnin  Wanl  arrived  in  India  !*•- 
cember  22,  1876:  married  Ellen  Margaret  Welch 
April  1,  1879,  in  Raich  ur,  India :  located  from  the 
South  India  Conference  in  18*4 :  readmitted  in  De- 
cember, 1892.    P.  O.,  Yellandu,  India. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Ward  and  wife  joined  the  India  Mis- 
sion (Bombay  Conference)  in  1898.  P.  <>.,  Godhra. 
India. 

Xet.  Francii  Wtdey  Warne  end  rift  iMargaretta 
Emily  Jefferis)  sailed  for  India  December  30,  1*87. 
P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 
Rev.  Win.  Fairfield  Warren  and  wife  ( Harriet  Mer- 


rick) went  to  Germany  in  18<>1  and  returned  in 
I860.  Mrs.  Warren  died  January  7,  1893.  Dr. 
Warren  is  President  of  Boston  University.  Address, 
12  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Watson  joined  the  Malaysia  MisMon 
in  Singapore  in  1894.  Came  to  the  L'nited  States  in 
189ti.  In  Genesee  Conference.  P.  O.,  Knowlesville, 
X.  Y. 

Rev.  James  Walter  Waugh  and  wife  (Lydia  Maria 
Hayes)  sailed  for  India  April  15,  lsf>9;  arrived  in 
India  August  21,  1859.  Mrs.  Waugh  died  June  14, 
1*72,  at  Ravenswood,  111.  Dr.  Waugh  married  Jano 
M.  Tiusley  May  2,  1870;  left  India  on  furlough  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1895.  Resides  at  75  Oak  Hill  Avenue,  Dela- 
ware, O. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sexton  Weatherby  and  wife  (Rachel 
Compton)  arrived  in  Madras,  India,  November  IS, 
1865.  Left  India  in  1873.  Mrs.  Weatherby  died  Octo- 
ber 17,  1*82.  Mr.  Weatherby  is  in  the  Now  Jersey 
Conference.     P.  <").,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

Rev.  John  Dubai  Webb  arrived  in  India  and 
joined  the  India  Mission  in  March  5,  1880;  married 
Adeline  F.  Westropp  November  29,  188M,  in  Allaha- 
bad ;  recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Society  Septemljer  19,  18W.  Left  India  Febru- 
ary 3,  ism.  In  New  Jersey  Conference.  P.  ()., 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth  and  wife  (Anna  M.  Lewis; 
sailed  for  China  January  S,  1*55.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
died  October  2,  1*55,  in  Foochow,  China.  Mr.  Went- 
worth married  Phebe  Potter  in  1859  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1*62.  Mrs.  Phel>e  Wentworth 
died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1*74,  and  Dr.  Wentworth 
died  at  Sandy  1 1  ill,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  18*6. 

Itt-f.  Cfntrhn  Jlnlturt  W't  rtinbf  rijrr  and  if  if'  (Dillie 
Himmelright>  sailed  for  Chile  Septcml>er  20,  ls!»9. 
P.  O.,  Conccpcion,  Chile. 

Jio'.  John  X.  Wtut  and  "{/J-  (Irene  White)  sailed  for 
India  November  9,  1*92.     P.  ().,  I.uekiiow,  India. 

It' r.  Jit iijauiin  Franklin  Wfsft  J/./A,  and  irifr  (Letty 
(J.  Lincoln)  sailed  fOT  Malaysia  November  13,  1S*7. 
P.  O.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Francis  Marion  Wheeler  and  wife  (Esther 
Ellis  Saekettj  arrived  in  Calcutta,  India,  January  Ho, 
1868;  left  July  Is,  ls?s.  Mrs.  Wheeler  died  at 
Fern  Hill,  near  Taeorna,  Wash.,  November  30,  1891. 
Dr.  Whi*cler  is  in  the  Puget  Sound  Conference. 
I*.  <>.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Rev.  Lucius  Nathan  Wheeler  and  wife  (Mary  Eliza 
Davis/  arrived  in  China  May  31,  lbM;  left  in  Ma\, 
1*73.  Returned  to  China  in  1881 ;  left  in  1**4.  Dr. 
Wheeler  went  attain  to  China  1*90  as  the  Agent  for 
China  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  died  in 
Shanghai  April  20,  ]*Ai.  Mr*.  Wheeler  resides  at 
Lake  Mills  Wis.  Two  of  their  daughters  are  mis- 
sionaries in  China. 

Mr.  John  II.  Whitaker  joined  the  Malaysia  Mis- 
sion in  l**'.«o.  Returned  to  the  I "nif •-«!  State*  in  July, 
1*99.     P.O.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mian  Crave  Whitr  hail'd  for  Clille  September  2*». 
1*19.     P.  O.,  Santiago.  Chile. 


23§  Methoiligt  Eji'tttf-opfit  Forrlyn   Miwionarira  Past  and  Frewf. 


Rev.  Mtfm  C.  While,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Jane  Isabel 
At  water)  Killed  for  China  April  15,  1847,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fooohow  September  8,  1M7.  Mrs.  White 
died  in  Foocbow  May  25,  1848.  Dr.  WUU  muttod 
Mary  Seely  In  Fuochow  July  13,  1851,  and  left 
China  for  the  United  Slates  In  December,  1853. 
Mrs.  Mary  Beet;  WnBe  died  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  March,  1887.  Dr.  White  is  a  professor  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Yale  University.  Address, 
48  CoUeRe  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HtM  Sarah  E.  While,  went  to  InHia  in  1888;  B» 
ried  Rev,  Ralph  Pierce  in  1863,  anil  returned  to  Ibe 
I lotted  Status  with  her  husband  in  i864. 

Rev.  John  Wler  anil  wire  (Mauctta  Dauphina)  ar- 
rived In  Japan  June  15,  188*  ;  left  November  <\  I*!*. 
In  East  Ohio  Conference.    P.  O.,  Woodsllcld,  O. 

20m  M  />;>■  J.  Will,,,,-  .-ailed  for  Chile  June  2(1, 1894  ; 
arrived  July  IS;  left  on  furlough  December  ST,  1889. 
P.  0.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Jem  Mgrtm  OuMtfUd  H  ;'.■..■  and  I 
Wood)  milled  (or  China  In  November,  H61.     Ilia. 
Wilcox  died  Anf-tUt  ST,  1888,     Mr.  Wilcox  married 
Ilallie  S.  Churchill  October  38,  1886.     P.  0.,  Foo- 
Otunr,  China. 

Her.  Isaac  Wru.  Wiley,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Frances  J. 
Martin)  arrived  In  China  July  9, 1851.  Mrs.  Wiley 
tiled  November  3, 1853.  Dr.  Wiley  left  China  in  Slay, 
1854 ;  was  consecrated  Bifthop  in  May,  1872 ;  died  in 

Fooehow  sToreniber  83,  IBM. 

Km.  Ann  Wllkins  Failed  for  Liberia  June  15, 1837; 
l.-ft  Liberia  the  last  time  in  18H  and  died  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  In  New  York  city. 

Rev.  Christian  Will,  rap  mid  wife  (Laura)  went  to 
Norway  in  IWc.  Mi'.  WiHci-up  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Denmark  Mission  from  18(18  to  18?i ;  returned 
to  the  United  States  In  1872;  went  back  to  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  In  1878,  where  he  died  In  1888. 
Mra.  Willerup  resides  in  Copenhagen. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Willlama  and  wins  (Elluabeth)  ar- 
rived In  Liberia  December  8,  1845.  Mr.  Williams 
died  January  5,  1848. 

Hev.  Oscar  Wellington  Willks  and  wife  [Caroline 
T.Masoul  arrived  in  China  April  1,  ISSO  ;  lert  April  1, 
1883;  arrived  ihe  BOOOod  time  In  China  Novembers, 
1880;  left  March  31,  1890.  In  Detroit  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Grayling,  Mich. 

flan  Jfifamd  an-riff  WOttm  and  «■;'-  [Han  P.  Webbi 
sailed  for  Chile  Juue  20,  1894,  P.  0.,  Valparaiso, 
Chile, 

Professor  niram  A.  Wilson  went  tu  South  America 
in  IB38  and  left  in  1840, 

Mist.  Mary  F.  Wilson  went  to  China  ill  1890 ;  re- 
turned in  1899. 

Roy,  Peachy  Taliaferro  Wilson  sailed  for  Iudin 
September  2.  18M;  arrived  January  31,  1803;  mar- 
ried Mjiry  Whiteomti  November  19,  1864 ;  returned 
to  the  Culled  States  In  1873.  Mrs.  Wilson  died  Muy 
33,  1S74,  in  Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Wilson  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1877  and  returned  to  India  in  1878 ; 
married  Helen  Johnston  December  1,  1883,  In  Agra; 
died  February  13,  1898,  at  Sitapur,  India.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son is  at  Nainl  Tal,  India. 

fin.  HVomt  ft  man*  sailed  for  China  In  August, 
1896.     P.O.,  Nanking,  China. 


Mr.  Cfoirtt*  S.  W'inani  and  fiji  (Enirnu  K.  Kenij.i] 
arrived  in  Chile  November  17,  1890.  P.  O.,  Iqulque, 
Chile. 

Mm  Jbm    lion    allied   for  Utile   December  30, 

1896.    P.  O.,  Iquiijne,  Chile, 

Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Wiulcr  and  wtfc  (Eva  Carina 
Mattison)  arrived  in  India  January  8,  1-'".  Ho, 
Winter  died  March  28,  188B.  Mr.  Winter  left  India 
May  3,  1889.  In  North  Ohio  Conference.  Mr.  Win- 
ter is  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Sandusky,  0. 

Bre.  Amot  Kliein  rPUtey  and  w(ft  (Irene  F.  Adams), 
missionaries  In  Angola,  Africa,  were  recognised  by 
the  Board  as  missionaries  of  the  Society  April  IB, 
1898.  They  arrived  in  Africa,  March  18,  1885,  and 
returned  on  furlough  in  1899.  P.  0  ,  Aetanrj  l'u... 
N.J. 

Sen.  Herbert   Ojul-rmm  W,l/,i,f,    UiissioiiHrJ    in    An- 
gola. Afriea,  was  recognised  by  the  Hoard  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  April  19,  18B8; 
furlough  1899.     P.  0.,  Asbury  Park,  ft  J. 

Her.  Victor  Witting  and  wife  (Catherine  Lind) 
sv.ni  to  Sweden  in  18B7.  Mr  WittingwasSuperinten- 
tlem  of  the  Sweden  Mission  until  1870,  wlicii  it  was 
organised  into  an  Annua!  Conference.  He  returned 
io  [In  ■  1  ninil  States  ami  resides  at  409  Grove  8l reel, 

Woroeeta,  Mass. 

/,;>■.  Fr,-hi-:,t  Wuenl  and  irif.  [  Elizabeth  Court  near 
Lloyd)  joined  the  India  Mission  (Bombay  Coufer- 
ence)  in  1898.    P.  0.,  Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wood  and  wife  arrived  in  Rosario, 
Argentina,  April  19,  1876;  left  in  June,  18S5.  In 
Colorado  Conference.    P.  O.,  Golden,  Colo. 

Mr.  SlmpKm  Ilonur  Huud  sailed  for  Malaysia,  In 
1885.  He  is  a  teacher  In  the  Ipnh  Aualc-Cliineso 
School.    P.  O.,  Ipoh,  IViiik,  Straits  Settlements. 

III'-.  TlimiMs  Band  Wood  and  tr\fe  (Ellen  Dow) sailed 
fur  Argentina,  Soulli  Aiueriea,  S''pteml>er  ls,lstSl; 
trnusterroil  to  Peru  in  1891.    P.  O.,  Lima,  Peru. 

Rev.  George  W.  Woodall  anil  wife  (Sarah  U.  Res- 
ton)  sailed  for  India  January  8,  1880;  left  in  IS8L 
Sailed  for  China  Much  90,  LSffl;  arrived  Bepeeov 
ber  5,  1883;  left  to  August,  1SS7.  In  Wilmington 
Conference.     !',  (").,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Miss  Beuluh  Woolston  arrived  in  China  March 
19,  l-vi;  ii;,ii.irii-.,|  I,,  tin:  Won, mi's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1871 ;  returned  in  1879;  died  Oc- 
tober 24,  1880. 

Miss  Sarah  11.  Woolston  arrived  in  China  March 
19,  1859;  transferred  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1871 ;  returned  in  1879.  P.  O., 
Monnt  Holloy,  N.  J. 

Frank  M.  Woobey,  M.D.,  and  wife  (llattie  E.  F.l- 
mere)  sailed  for  China  In  October,  189*;;  returned  in 
October,  1998.     P.  0.,  South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 

A',-.  Whiting  Summing  Wordm,  M.D.,  and  opi (Hit- 
tie  Way)  arrived  in  Japan  October  39,  1886.  P.  O., 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Bee.  Jamt*  Harvey  Tim-fry  and  u'jf>  f  Imogens 
Laura  Field)  sailed  for  China  In  July,  is--:,  tea- 
turned  on  furlough  in  1899.  P.  O.,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  Thou.  H.  Worley  and  wife  (Alsa  Almeda 
Colel  arrived  in  China  August  30, 1882:  left  Now  mlier 
IS,  1884.  InNebraskaConference.  P.O., Friend,  Neb. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


1st  Harry  fPrtgM  and  fifi  sailed  [or 
Icily  November  IB,  IBM.      P.  ii.,  R >,  Italy. 

Rev.  Ann!  Carta  Wright  and  wife  (Sallie  E.  Lee) 
tailed  for  China  October  3,  l&sl);  arrived  November 
5,  1S*9;  returned  1895.  Mrs.  Wright  died  August  10, 
18H3,  atRlalto,  Cal.  Mr.  Wright  married  Ilnttie  W. 
Kelly  July  Ifi,  lBBfl,  at  Windsor,  Mo.;  sailed  for 
China  August  5,  1396;  left  China  Marco  25,  IBM. 
F.  0„  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  Wright  and  wife  arrived  in 
Liberia  January  1, 1834 ;  Mr?.  Wright  died  February 
4,  1884.     Mr.  Wright  died  March  29,  1834. 

L\>:  Saner  Wrote*  sailed  for  India  October  91, 
1S0U.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Tbe  Board  of  Hungers  of  tHu  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist,  Y.\>\-<  uj>:il  I  inireh  met  In  called 
session  in  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  March  36,  1900,  Judge 
George  G.  Reynold?,  Vice  1'rcsidi'Ut,  presiding. 

The  chairman  stated  that  lliu  meeting  hod  been 
called  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  French.  The  following  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  memorial  minute!  G.  G.  Rey- 
nolds, 8.  L.  Baldwin,  and  A.  K,  Sanford.  The  com- 
mltte  reported  the  following,  which  wan  unanimous- 
ly adopted ) 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
feels  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  as  U  meets  to-day  with  the 
mice  of  one  of  Its  most  beloved  and  faithful  mem- 
bers hushed  In  death. 

John  French  was  born  in  England,  November, 
1314.  He  came  in  early  life  lo  i  his  country,  was  con- 
verted in  young  manhood,  and  became  at  onee  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  class  meeting  was  to  him  a  precious  means  of 
grace,  and  during  his  long  church  life  he  haa  been 
one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates.  For  a  few  years 
pn»t  he  has  devoted  much  time  uud  thought  to  pru- 


ne exemplified  in  his  unvarying  life  of  Christian 
principle  and  devotion  the  apostle's  injunction, 
11  Not  slothful  In  business,  fervent  In  spirit,  serving 
Ihe  Lord." 

In  business  life  lie  rose  rapidly  to  eminence.  All 
his  work  was  Well  done,  meeting  every  condition  of 
the  contract,  and  ho  was  so  thoroughly  honest  lu 
every  transaction  lh3t  he  came  to  be  known  by  a 
most  honorable  title,  conferred  by  common  consent 
of  Ihe  people,  "Honest  John  French." 

ills  business  qualifications  were  in  great  demand 
In  the  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  this  Board  of 
Managers  for  forty  yclirs,  and  p-ml'-rcd  un-st  eon- 
seieiilinus  und  painstaking  service  on  some  of  Its 
most  Important  eointuilti>  s,  continuing  his  servlcu 
to  the  close  of  the  l.i-!  N-jarJ  meeting,  less  than  one 
week  ago,  in  which  bo  took  active  part.  He  WW 
often  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  In  theGeueral 
Missionary  Commit  tee,  .mil  cheerfully  journeyed  I  o 
the  places  whero  It  met,  even  after  he  was  eighty 
i  of  age,  and  gave  unremitting  attention  to  his 
duties  in  that  body. 

As  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
nourishing  Sunday  schools  In  our  Church,  he  haa 
in  constant  touch  with  the  young  lite  of  the 
Church,  being  the  devoted  friend  of  the  children  and 
youth,  and  receiving  in  return  their  confidence  and 
(feet  ion. 

Many  pastors  remember  him  as  their  constant 
friend,  loyal  supporter,  and  «  isc  counselor. 

After  a  long  life  of  ureal  influence  and  usefulness 
te  gently  fell  asleep  on  Friday  morning,  March  23, 
900. 

His  fellow-members,  with  a  sense  of  personal  be- 
reavement, as  they  bid  farewell  to  this  loved  friend 
and  brother,  order  this  memorial  minute  enteral 
i  their  records,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to 
his  family. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Eztrtwtxf nwi  the  Pi-ocmlimjK.) 

The  Board  of  Miimwers  of  I  Sic  Missionary  Society 
met  in  regular  session  April  17,  11)00,  at  3  p.  m., 
Bishop  Cranston  presiding  until  4:30,  and  Bishop 
Andrews  presiding  from  4:30  until  adjournment. 

The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
C.  8.  Wing,  D.D. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Seeor,  a  new  member  of  the  Hoard,  was 
Introduced. 

The  reports  of  the  Com  mil  tees  „n  Finance  and  on 
Lauds  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

was  ordered  that  power  of  attorney  he  sent 
Rcir.  D.  W.  Nichols  to  sell  one  of  the  mission  houses 
in  Kluklang. 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Becbo  was  extended 

qntll  some  time  lu  August,     llo  was  also  authorized 

take  his  eldest  daughter  back  to  China,  the  neecs- 

ry  amount  required  fur  lur  traveling  expenses  to 
be  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  Central  China 
Mission  next  year. 
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i a  extended 


i  the  condition  and 
i,  Korea,  and  China, 
was  presented  tot  ho 


The  furlough  of  Dr.  J.  II.  McCartney 

10  September  15. 

Provision  was  made  for  repairs  on  mission  prop- 
erty in  Foochow  Conference  damaged  by  storms, 
for  the  outgoing  to  China  of  a  daughter  of  Rev.  W. 
N.  Brewster,  and  Cor  purchase  of  land  iu  Teklng  on 
which  to  creel  a  hospital. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  io  the 
Japan  Conference  wan  approved,  and  Hie  redistri- 
bution to  the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  was 
approved,  with  the  understanding  that  the  total 
homecoming  expanses  of  Urn.  Davison  and  Mrs. 
Fulkersou  be  Anally  included  in  the  aggregate 
amount  given  to  that  Held. 

Bishop  Cranston  reported  ai 
outlook  of  the  missions  iu  Jup 

A  portrait  of  Bishop  Newnis 
Board  by  Mrs.  Newman,  und  It,  was  ac 
the  thanks  of  the  Board. 

The  Senior  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Second  Corresponding 
Secretary  were  appointed  ft  committee  to  arrange 
and  adjust  the  portraits  in  the  Hoard  Room. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  complete  repairs 
on  the  college  building  at  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Mexico  Mission  was  approved,  and  an  appropriation 
made  to  pay  for  repairs  on  mission  property  at 
Oaxaca. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  io  Chili 
was  approved  with  the  understanding  that  all  the 
outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  tills  year  be  in- 
cluded in  the  redistribution. 

Rer.  F.  M.  Harrington  and  wife,  now  iu  the 
United  States,  were  authorized  to  return  to  Iquiquc, 
Chile. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday  afternoon, 
April  24,  at  2  o'clock. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Dorion,  missionary  among  the 
French  In  Manchester,  N,  II.,  Laconiu,  Penacook, 
Dover,  and  Eseter,  dial  In  Manchester  March  30.  He 
was  a  successful  missionary  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books. 

Ikv.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  Ph.D.,  arrived  In  New  York 
from  China  March  ii.  His  family  remain  in  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Kupfer  will  remain  In  the  United  8tates 
about  three  months. 

Christopher  Egland,  M.D.,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Malaysia  Mission,  no  went  to  Malaysia  in  No- 
vember, 1806.  Ho  expects  to  practice  medicine  at 
Bangkok. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Bond,  formerly  of  the  Malaysia  Mis- 
sion, has  been  transferred  from  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence to  Iho  Genesee  Conference,  and  ia  supplying 
the  chnrch  at  West  Webster,  N.  T. 

Rev.  E.  8.  Little  has  resigned  from  the  Central 
China  Mission. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett,  Rev.  W.  E.  Horley,  and  Rot. 
J.  E.  Banks,  of  the  Malaysia  Mission,  are  returning 
to  the  United  States. 


Rev.  Ernest  8.  Lyons  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  at  Singapore 

Rev.  W.  G.  Shellabear  continues  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  Singapore  District^  Malaysia  Mission 
Conference,  but  Rev.  W,  T.  Cherry  relieves  btm  of 
the  agency  of  the  publishing  house,  in  order  that  his 
services  may  be  given  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Biblo  Society  for  the  revision  of  the  Malay  Testa- 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  now  a  district  of  the 
Malaysia  Mission  Conference.  The  presiding  elder 
and  other  missionaries  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Tilting* from  &qiu»,  edited  by  Rev.  David  8.  Spen- 
cer, gives  In  the  February  number  the  missionary 
statistics  for  Japan.  The  Protestant  missions  report 
34,736  members,  a  loss  of  1,735  ;  2,973  probationers, 

gain  of  1,029,  making  a  net  loss  of  710  during  IBM. 
The  Roman  Catholic.  Church  reports  63,924  members, 
[he  Greek  Church  25,231  members. 


Statistics  of  Our  Foreign 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  1899,  edited  by 
Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin,  was  published  last  month.    Hie 

delay  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  sec- 
retaries and  superintendents  of  the  missions  to  for- 
ward promptly  their  reports.  The  following  on 
some  of  the  statistics : 
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The  reports  of  members  and  probationers  are 
those  given  in  the  Annual  Report  a  year  ago  for 
Liberia,  Western  South  America,  Hlnghua,  North 
China,  South  Germany,  North  India,  Bengal-Burma, 
and  Korea.  If  these  missions  had  sent  In  their  re- 
ports at  the  close  of  1899  It  Is  probable  that  oar  for- 
eign missions  would  show  a  larger  Increase  than 
8,218  members  and  1,411  probationers. 


General  Notes. 
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General  Notes. 

We  go  to  press  before  the  convening  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference.  We  shall  in  oar  next  issue 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  information  it  will 
furnish. 

TTie  famine  in  India  is  causing  great  suffering. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  for  this 
purpose.  The  money  can  be  forwarded  without 
,,  and  the  entire  sum  used  in  India  for  the  pur- 
desired. 


Some  of  those  who  cannot  go  as  foreign  mission- 
ies  can  furnish  money  to  support  a  substitute.  To 
many  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  saying,  "Go  or 
e-eri<L"  "Substitution  Gifts"  are  increasing  in  some 
denominations.    Why  not  in  ours? 

T  he  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Union    will  be    held  at  Clifton 
Springs,  >\  T.t  May  30-June  5,  1000.     All  foreign 
missionaries,  of  any  evangelical  demonination,  urc 
eligible  to  membership  and  entitled  to  free  enter- 
tainment.   Missionaries  and  other  persons  desiring 
farther  information  can  address  the  secretary,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Thayer,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

TOll  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  provide  that  its  Missionary  So- 
ciety shall  have  two  separate  funds,  one  for  home 
*nd  the  other  for  foreign  missions  ?  This  will  not 
necessarily  require  two  collections.  The  pastor  who 
*nay  prefer  it  may  take  one  collection,  notifying  the 
congregation  that  it  will  be  divided  equally  or  in 
*ome  other  proportion.  If  there  are  some  who  wish 
A  different  division  of  their  money,  they  can  so  request 
U  and  their  desire  be  gratified.  Wo  arc  much  more 
desirous  of  having  two  funds  than  of  seeing  two  so- 
cieties, believing  that  this  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Missionary  Society. 

Puerto  Rico  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
from,  several  of  our  missionary  societies.  Its  peo- 
ple need  the  Gospel  as  presented  by  our  Protestant 
missionaries.  The  United  States  Government  has 
foen  active  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the  intelligence 
of  tlie  people,  and  has  opened  020  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense last  year  of  $830,000.  The  children  are  gener- 
ally eager  to  attend  school,  and  especially  to  learn 
the  English  language. 

Missionary  operations  in  Shantung  Province,  North 

CMxn,  have  suffered  from  riots  caused  by  the  "Box- 

era»"  who  have  looted  many  villages  and  destroyed 

cilaPeU  and  other  missionary   property,  as  well 

18   **©   property  of  the  natives.    The  "Boxers" 

***  robbers,  who,  nndcr  the  guise  of  opposition  to 

1<**el&xun  and  their  work,  are  plundering  the  peo- 

*/*•    The  new  governor  has  promised  to  give  pro- 

rf01*0*!,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  arrest  and  punish 

^^otera, 


us  the  missionary  episcopacy,  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pressed desires  in  the  matter,  and  it  has  worked 

'  well— so  well  that  we  consider  it  the  part  of  un- 

.  wisdom  to  demand  a  change.  If  a  different  system 
is  now  considered  advantageous,  and  a  resident 
general  superintendeney  be  provided,  even  though 
personally  some  may  disapprove  of  it,  we  shall  all 

:  cheerfully  accept  it  as  the  divine  plan  for  our  mis- 
sion field.    The  flexibility  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

.  pal  Church  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  great 
prosperity.  The  ministers  and  laity  of  the  homo 
Church  are  fully  as  divided  in  opinion  on  the  sub: 
ject  as  the  missionaries  in  Southern  Asia.    What- 

1  ever  decision  is  arrived  at,  one  thing  is  certain :  the 
mission  work  in  this  great  Held  will  go  forward  with 
undiminished  power.  Be  the  episcopal  overseers 
designated  missionary  bishops  or  resident  general 
superintendents,  the  great  host  of  presiding  elders, 
missionaries,  native  ministers,  aud  ladies  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  may  be  relied 
upon  to  push  the  battle  for  Christ  and  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  with  all  their  might." 


^  button  Witneu,  published  at  Calcutta,  India, 

g^**  tone  of  March  9  says :  "  The  question  of  in- 
£i***Qd  episcopal  supervision  for  the  Methodist 
g^'tpopal  Church  In  India  and  Malaysia  is  one  of 
^^^•J  interest  to  missionaries  of  that  body  at  the 
it  thne.    In  1888  the  General  Conference  gave 


Recommended  Books. 

Mary  Ii'xd,  by  John  Jackson,  Organizing  aud 
:  Deputation  Secretary  to  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in 
India  and  the  East.  Published  by  the  Fleming  II. 
Revell  Company.  Price,  75  cents.  This  is  the 
record  of  a  missionary  life  that  has  not  yet  closed, 
and  which  is  inspiring  both  to  devotion  and  faith. 
For  fourteen  years  Miss  ltccd  was  a  missionary  in 
India  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
'  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  she  was  also  serving  the  society 
known  as  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the 
East.  Since  October,  1^98,  she  has  given  undivided 
service  to  the  latter  society.  In  1801  she  discovered 
that  she  was  suffering  from  leprosy,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for 
Lepers  at  Chandag,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  of 
India,  where  she  has  remained  until  the  present, 
|  laboring  with  loving  devotion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  sufferers  there.  Her  own  health,  in  answer 
as  she  believes  to  her  prayers  and  faith  and  the 
prayers  of  others,  has  improved,  until  there  are  but 
few  traces  left  of  the  dread  disease  in  her  body,  and 
uher  labors  have  resulted  in  the  admission,  after 
careful  testing,  of  133  lepers  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  provision  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  relief  of  her  large  and  growing 
;  flock,  together  with  the  comfort  brought  to  their  sad 
|  hearts  by  Christian  sympathy  and  kindness.  She 
has,  moreover,  acquired  the  extensive  grounds,  and 
supervised  the  erection  of  what  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  leper  asylums  in  the  world." 

About  my  Father's  Busiw**,  by  Austin  Miles,  is 
published  by  the  Mershon  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50.  The  "Father's  Business"  is  work  in 
and  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  story  of  a 
Methodist  Church  and  pastor  are  presented  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way  of  working.  Some  useful  les- 
sons may  be  learned  by  those  who  carefully  read  the 
book. 
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Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Mission  aiues  connected  with  the  Japan  Mission: 
}  ukuhi una— 111.* v.  T.  A.  Cairns  and  wife,  Rev.  J. 
Frank  and  wife,  Miss  M.  M.  Kuhns,  Miss  M.  E.  Wil- 
liams;  X'Wyt—  Miss  A.  L.  Coatcs,  Miss  A.  E.  Law- 
rence, Rev.  L.  Layman  and  wife,  Rev.  I".  (J.  Murphy 
and  wife.  Rev.  J.  I'.  Richardson  and  wife;  Shiznoku 
— Rev.  K.  IT.  Van  Dyke  and  wife.  The  statistics  re- 
port ikJO  inemU-rs  and  N4  probationers  in  Japan. 


Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

Tin:  following  are  the  missionaries  connected  with 
the  Japan  Mission  and  their  stations  :  S/ihnoka — Miss 
B.  II.  Alcorn.  Miss  M.  J.  Cunningham  ;  Kanaznwa — 
Mi>s  E.  A.  Belton.  Mis»  K.  Crombie,  Rev.  I).  R.  Mc- 
Kenzic  and  wife,  MSs  I.  K.  Sift  on  ;  Tokyo—  Miss  I.  S. 
Bla«kmore,  Rev.  A.  ('.  Burden  and  wife.  Rev.  II. 
II.  Coalcs  and  wife,  MissC.  E.  Hart,  Miss  J.  K.  Mun- 
ri»c,  Rev.  I).  "Si-rman,  Rev.  .T.  Seott,  D.D.,  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  A.  Wazey ;  ^>i;/an<> — Miss  1.  II.  Ilarirrave. 
Miss  L.  A.  Wiglc  ;  K»fn— Miss  II.  J.  Jos!.  Miss  E.  A. 
Preston.  Miss  M.  A.  Robertson.  Miss  E.  E.  Washing- 
ton. The  statistics  report  2,175  members  and  1(U 
probationers  in  Japan. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

Mission AKiEa  connected  with  the  Japan  Mission: 
A'<>k — Miss  Maud  Bonuell,  Miss  A.  D.  Bryan,  Rev. 
T.  II.  Haden  and  wife,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Lambuth,  Rev.  (.'. 
B.  Moseley  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  E.  Towson  and  wife. 
Rev.  S.  II.  Wainright,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Worth;  Xtikttteu — Rev.  W.  J.  Callahan  and  wife; 
MaUuytiimt — Rev.  T.  W.  B.  Demaree  and  wife :  Ibv* 
.n/# ///#(i— Miss  X.  B.  Gaines,  Rev.  S.  E.  linger  ami  wife, 
Miss  Anna  B.  Lanius,  Miss  Lizzie  O.  Thomas,  Ror. 
W.  A.  Wilson  and  wife:  Kyoto — Rev.  J.  T.  Meyers 
and  wife;  Yaimujarhi—Ytew  C.  A.  Tague  and  wife; 
I'mijimn—Wvw  W.  P.  Turner  and  wife;  {foihj— Rev. 
W.  B.  Waters  and  wife;  Oihi—  Rev.  W.  R.  Weakly 
and  wife.  The  statistics  reiK>rt  0>>  members  and  74 
probationers  in  Japan. 

Rev.  W.  (J.  E.  (unnyngham,  D.D.,  died  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  March  31,  in  the  eightieth  year  uf  his 
age.  Tie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  go- 
ing to  China  in  1NY2,  where  he  labored  with  succch 
for  nine  years.  After  his  return  to  the  Cuited  States 
he  was  abundant  in  labors  as  pastor,  editor  of  Sun- 
day school  publications,  and  the  author  of  several 
hooks. 


The  Heathen  Mother  and  Her  Babe. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?    Then  said  I,  Here 
send  inc.— I  sa. »"..  s. 

1«V    MKs.    M.VKTIIA   C.    WlsWFI.!.. 

I  see  a  heathen  mother  stand  beneath  the  starry  sky  ; 
1  ::cem  to  see  her  bosom  heave  and  hear  her  bitter  sigh; 
Bui  as  she  stands  there  lone  and  sad  wrapt  in  the  shades  of  night, 
There  steals  into  her  darkened  soul  a  blessed  ray  of  light. 
Not  long  ago  she  stood  beside  a  river  deep  and  wide, 
Which  bore  a  precious  little  form  upon  its  rapid  tide. 
O  do  not  doubt  she  loved  her  balie  and  found  it  hard  to  part, 
For  in  that  dark,  uncultured  breast  there  is  a  mother's  heart. 
And  often  when  maternal  fears  come  surging  o'er  her  soul, 
She  seeks  her  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  her  burden  there  to  roll. 
And  now  when  all  is  darkness,  save  the  stars  that  thine  above, 
She  seems  to  have  a  vision  of  a  home,  a  heaven  above. 
Ah  !  can  it  I»c  that  little  one  so  cruelly  cast  away 
Now  comes  on  wings  of  love  and  light  from  realms  of  endless  day 
To  woo  that  weary,  burdened  heart  bound  in  its  heathen  chain 
To  rise,  prepare  the  word  to  hear,  eternal  life  to  gain? 
O  poor,  neglected,  thirsty  one,  I  would  that  thou  couldst  know 
There  is  a  home,  a  heaven  above,  where  living  waters  flow ; 
That  thou  miirhtest  know  His  blessed  name  who  died  thy  soul  to  save, 
And  keeps  f«»r  aye  that  little  life  once  east  upon  the  wave. 
(>  where  is  he  with  faith  ami  love  and  consecration  meet, 
Win » time  and  friends,  ami  health  and  life,  hath  laid  at  Jesus*  feet, 
Whu*U  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  face  the  burning  sai.ds 
To  tell  the  blessed  (fospcl  news  in  distant  heathen  lands? 
He  surely  will  come  forward  now  :  to  him  the  call  is  given, 
This  ';serret  of  the  Lord  is  his,,?  and  his  reward  is  heaven. 
< »  may  the  inspiration  come  to  many  hearts  to-day, 
Constraining  every  child  of  (iod  most  fervently  to  pray 
For  bands  of  Christian  workers  in  the  vineyard  that  will  bring 
The  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  King. 
< »  see  that  heathen  mother  stand,  her  hands  stretched  toward  the  sea ; 
N«»w  who  will  say,  4i  Lo,  *  here  am  I,  send  me,'  O,  Lord,  send  me." 
Philadelphia.  I\i. 


I; 


■■  :.ini  to  Unedca  I  have  tre- 
quently  met  wiiii  persons.  Christian*— 

.  tboMethodiai  Episcopal  Church  area!  the  mercy  of  doctors  (If  they  can  be 

tOBnded  by  the  John  Wealej  who  laid  that   called  byauoh  a  i te]  who  know  loss  about 

i  in'  world  was  his  parish    who  Hid  without  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  Hw  hanuu 

■ t  believe  la  foreign  body  'Nan  our  forefathers   knew   rtverol 

handled  years  ago.    Their  treatment  of  thi 


which   we  lovi    Is   not    one-  sick  le  barbarous,  and  that  fa  the  very  beet 

■    ■  .-  Bfty  years  ago  II  Btarted  I"  thai  can  be  said  of  them.     They  have  no 

command,  "Go  ye  Into  all  the  organized  charities  for  the  proper  treatment 

world,  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  as  ye  go  and  care  of  the  alek.    They  know  nothing 

Ick."    It  is  especially  tn  tlii-  last  about  nursing,  neither  do   they  consider  it 

■  "ii  i  inii  M' I  tliat  we  wish  to  draw  attention  in  at  all  necessary  to  the  ultimate  reantni  in  a 

ease. 

do  wuiii  ry  in  the  world  whore  the  It  matters  not  how  ill  a  patient  may  bene 

■!  bo  much  in  need  of  the  help  is  expected  to  feed  himself  some  exceptions 
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to  this  rule .  The  food  is  put  down  along- ' 
side  of  him  on  the  bed,  fend  then  be  Is  left 
alone  to  feed  himself  aa  beat  he  con.  HJa 
bedding  la  never  changed, and  hois  allowed 
to  lie  with  nil  hie  clothing  do.  in-  hair  Lb 
never  eombed,  neither  is  his  face  washed  01 
body  bathed,  sad  the  pntieni  tcissea  on  bis 
bed  of  ti  vet  tor  weeks  ai  a  time,  lying  to  his 
own  excretions  mid  covered  with  vermin. 

There  is little  to  be  wondered  ;ii  that  the 
mortality  from  [even  treated  In  their  own 
in. nil-.-  fa  ;i-  high  aa  seventy-five  per  cent. 
The  patient  is  allowed  i>>  expectorate  when.' 
ever  and  wherever  he  may  please,  without 
reference  to  hla  ttmoundings. 

The    following    [ii't.-i'i-ijjti.iiis    wi-re    Inker 

fr :1m    lnl"st  I'ditii.in  of  a  standard  i j i « ■  j I i - 

e.'Ll  work  in  the  Chinese  language: 

■■  fbr  Hernia,  Burn  bog's  bristlea  and 
drink   the  ashes   in    hoi    wine,  or  apply  a 

paste  .if  black  pepper  and  n '  to  the  her- 

niii.    It  guarantoea  a  cure  h lay's  time. 

"i-'.i'  Files,    A  decoction  o(  ael'a  bl I. 

jui,-..  el  onion,  and  Chinese  Ink,    Apply  to 

■■  I  u.~t'<r  Tumor  ujitt  i;,lu-},\— Wind  a  apt 
a'er'a  web  around  ill"  pedicle  of  tumor  five 
days  In  succession,  at  the  end  of  which  time 

tin'  I  in 1 1< ir  will   lessen  in  size." 

They  use  seatons  and  blinfertng  by  burn- 
ing without  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  and  Inconsequence  cause  much  wri> 
feting  and  ultimately  death. 

The.  aelenei'  ■■['  i li.iui     n ■  ■  I   only  lias  n 

great  Held  before  it  in  China  In  leading  mnl- 
tlliuli'.-.  through  ( In.*  healing  of  the  body,  to 
the  Oreat  Fhysiotan,  but  it  also  baa  ■  great 
future  in  edueating  Cbtistlan  young  nun 
mid  women  physimuns,  iitid  helping  e'.rreet 
the  en' us  of  their  forefathers  hi  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  fruits  "T  tli"  medical  work  an  many. 
New  work  started  in  planes  days  distant 
from  the-  missionary  are  the  results  i,f  Mm 
truth  learned  while  in  the  hospital.  Inter- 
eating  cases  of  this  kind  oeeur  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  physician  in  China. 

A  few  years  ago  it  literary  man  who  had 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  about  three  days'  journey  dis- 
tant. He  remained  with  us  about  three 
months,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  able 
to  read,  and  resumed  his  old  occupation  of 
teaching.  He  became  a  Christian,  as  well 
as  his  youngest  son  (who  Is  now  studying 
mediiiiei,  and  also  a  younger  brother. 

We  hope  some  day  to  see  a  work  started 


this  remote  village  by  tile  seed  that  v 
sown  in  ili.-  heart  of  that  man  while  apatiei 
in  the  hospital. 

Another  man,  who  was  an  opium  antokei 
la  now  a  eolporter  in  the  American  Bible 
Society.  The  wide-spreading  Influence  ol 
the  medical  work  in  the  surrounding  coun 
try  from  which  patients  come,  and  to  which 
they  return  when  healed,  i-  very  great, 
a  part  ..f  country,  village,  or  city  where  o 
well-known  patient  baa  been  healed  tle-y  a 
way.-  receive  the  foreigner  kindly  (especially 
if  he  be  a  physieiaiil  and  this  ..].,■  n-  t)i.    nn. 

for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

The  leaching  "f  m.-ilieal  stud. 'tit-  i-  n 

Imnortanl   department  of  oui    work.     W« 

bope  to  be  able  to  train  y g a  and  - 

thorn   "in   as  medical  evangelists   to  ti 
own  people.     We  already  nave  twu  such  i 

Chungking  who  have  rendered  g i    ■ 

lee  to  the  Mission  atnee  they  finished  the! 

Tin' in.  .si  jifotntsiiig  (irie  from  among 
number  died  a  mart]  r'a  death  aboul  I 
yean  ago. 

Til.-  Mission  had  been  trying 
dig  of  Kiang  Peh  for  several  r<  are,  bai 
were  defeated  in  every  attempt  At  Inst  « 
■  ii.-.-n-.i.il,  and  called  tor  voYunteen  to  •- 
over  and  occupy  tbs  ranted  building.  Two 
of  our  boys  went  The  Brat  nlgfal  the  build 
ing  was  attaeked  nt  two  o  "clock  in  the  toon 
ing,    and    the     tWO     boys    were     li..ilnd    I 

dragged  oat  One  ..f  them  Bucceeded  In 
making  hi-  escape,  hut  the  other,  Tang  E 
I.  was  strangled  and  his  dear)  body  was 
dragged  t  ho  .ugh  the  streets  and  thrown 
mil  over  th"  city  wall. 

"The  bl I  of  ti lartyr  shall  beoomi 

the  seed  of  the  Church  "  baa  been  fulfilled. 
We  now  own  property  In  that  a ul.i  foreign 
city,  on  which  we  have  ,i  Bundaj  chapel, 
street  chapel,  dispensary,  and  school, 

Will  not.  .some   kind    servant 
who  reads  this  give  our  Sui  Ling  work  (ti 
borne  of  Tang  Hal  Ti  the  sum  of  $1,000  wit* 

which   tu  build    a   mortal  dispensary   I'm 

West  China  to  its  Brat  martyr  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  last  seventeen  months  of  my  -m-  In 
Chungking  we  had  38.BSS  visits  to  tin  dis- 
pensary, treated  mv>  patients  in  the  wards  .,f 
the  hospital,  arid  [lerformed  neatly  l,i> 
operations.      Over    1,1)00   visits    were    ma. 

the  homes  and  nearly  18  000  days'  I 
menl  wen.,  given  In  the  hospital. 

We  have   the  good  will  of  the  native  offi 


i  i.il-,  uli"  gave  ih  last  yenr  $<it)0  for  (lie 
:-r.  nf  *-iur  work,  ami  the  entire  medical 
nark  in  Chungking.  KiangPeh.andHoeheo 
i*  self-supporting. 

Our  greatest  need  ii  enlarged  hospital  ae- 
commodations,  with  better  faculties  (or 
teaching  medical  students.  The  foreign 
community  is  rapidly  growing,  and  \v- ■  ,-it 
the  possibility  of  an  extensive  medical  pnu'- 

t  i'-i-  i g  them.     While  we  are  earing  for 

the  miiiiTs  we  should  not  forget  our  own 

l pis,     We  greatly  a 1  accommodations 

"  it  the  sick  foreigners.  This  branch  of  the 
(would   yield    cnnsid<-nil>li-   r"veiiue  tu 

e  work  If  we  only  liar]  the  building.. 


I  appeal  to  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  Chinese  mid  the  needy  (. 
own  people,  to  help  as  enlarge,  our  hospital. 
We  should  have  3ti 0,000  for  this  purpose. 
Tlie  amount  might  ho  given  by  one  poison 
and  the  hospital  named  in  his  honor.  Fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  will  buiid  and  furnish 
one  ward,  with  accommodation  for  fifteen 
patients.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
will  build  and  furnish  one  private  room  and 
the  donor  can  name  a  ward  or  room.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  wttl  endow  a  bed 
in  perpetuity  and  give  the  donor  the  naming 
of  the  bed.  One  thousand  dollars  will  build 
and  furnish  the  operating  room  (without  fn 
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strunrents',  and  $15  will  support  one  bed  a 
year. 

We  (iv  not  permitted)  through  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people,  tn  make  dissect  ions  fur 
the  instruction  of  the  students,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  depend  xipKjn  charts  far  that  pur- 
pose. Wo  need  at  once  1600  with  which  I  i 
purchases  munakin  fur  medical  instrueiiou. 
Thirty  dollars  per  yeanvillsiippt.fi  a  medical 


stadent  and  S4  I  a  medical  evangelist 
not  some  kind  friend  and  follower  of  the 
Master  take  one  of  these  young  men  as  their 
representatives  in  west  China. 

Help  aa  i"  ii'ip  ftur  teas  fortunate brothers 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Money  and 
communications  can  be  addressed  to  me  at 
(iiranl, O., and  I  will  I  .e  pleas.-d  to  furnish  all 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  wor 
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THE  work  of  i  he  preacher  and  the  teacher 
jiii'  vi  tv  nearly  ullied.    A  minister  with 

aptitude  loi  i naunicattng  what  he  knows 

ean  teach.  I>osirlns, preaching is  itself  t.eneh- 
ing  in  great  part.  Christ  Ordered  tils  oral 
preachers  bo  "  preach  .  .  .  teaching."  Both 
by  precept  and  maniple  he  had  already 
during  three  years  and  a  half  taught  theiu 
hew  i"  get  a  hearing  by  healing,  aa  wall  ps 
bow  lo  demonstrate  hy  the  iw  or  iliis  phil- 
anthropy the  good  spirit  of  which  they  war*, 
possessed  from  on  high. 
As   an   entering   wedge     (or    evangelism, 

teaching  In  mis-inn   scl is   has  found    a 

recognised  [dace  in  our  times.  The  mar- 
velous advance*  in  eivili/.alion  noted  to  ex- 
ist in  the  most  evangelised  oountrlea  i-  by 
the  le-s  evangeli/,ed    nations   attributed    to 

the  teaching  In  their  sol Is;  to  that,  even 

whan  none   of  our  Gospel    preaching    is 

wanted,  our   teaching  la  bo    b    ■  1  •  ■  - i i - -■  t 

that  some  will  semi  their  children  even  to  a 

pii.resseilly  missionary  sehool.  risking  the 
denounced  religious  element  tor  the  sake  oi 
the  foreign  teaching  of  other  thrngs.  Boi 
experience  suffioientty  protracted  1ms  dem- 
onstrated the  limitations  of  Qua  possibility, 
It  is  only  the  very  irreligious  as  D  rule  Who 
will  risk  their  children  in  our  schools.  Thi-iv 
is  no  such  widespread  tinfuimtieisuig  ten- 
dencies and  such  general  predisposing  in- 
fluence In  our  favor  in  the  school  work  08  is 
found  iu  medical  work.  While  the  school 
does  serve  somewhat  as  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  Gospel,  Its  duel  place  is  other, 
namely,  that  of  Instructing  and  developing 
strong  men  and  women  for  leadership  tn 
multiple  forms  of  activity  in  the  work  of 
bringing  our  nsas  hack  to  God. 

The  place  of  medio-evnngnlUm  as  tin- 
entering  wedge  for  the  Gospel  eniinnt  lie 
disputed  by  the  school,  nor  longer  neglected, 


much  less  spurned  hy  the  pulpit  with  the 

observation  thai  "ii m  Gospel  has  not 

tost  Be  power."    ''Into  whatsoever  city  yo 
enter,  heal  the  sick  that  are  thereto  " 
:•.-,-;<  power  ;■,-■.■(/'  ,,r  the  Gospel  to  predis- 
pose, attract,  and  cause  to  hear  and  tob 

lieve,  those  rebellious  ami  hardened  sinners 
who  nill  otherwise  persist  in  their  prcjudiees 

against    H-  until   they  go  down  to  their 

graves, I  even  leave  their  children  squally 

ch Lved  as  to  our  real  characters  and  that 

of  our  blessed  heavenly  message. 

We  have  overwhelming  evidence  of  this 
In  the  presenl  state  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
and  even  In  our  own  country,  tn  the  former 
Country  I  noted  Catholic  villages  surround- 
ing h  Protestant  village  of  high  Ohriatiaa 
virtues  and  well  established   in  Protestant 

forms   ami    practices    for   < tnrtes.    The 

partf  of  Germany  that  received  the  Gospel 
at  Luther's  hands  ery>tnlli/.ed  Protestant 
within  a  generation  or  two,  and  so  did  the 
parts  of  Germany  which  refused  Luther's 
iiii's.snge  ery;talli/.e  Catholic,  and  are  htmW 
to  evangelise  to-day  than  iu  Luther's  day, 
for  they  suppose  themselves  already  tohavi 
looked  into  tliis  matter  lu   the  persons  "!' 

their  i istors  and  to  have  found  II  bad  and 

to  have  rejected  it  forever.  They  will  to  fol- 
low the  religion  of  their  lathers,  at  least  un- 
til - ■  one  invites  tinii  ;itti'iitio[i  i . .  some- 
thing of  which  their  fathers  never  heard 

Iu  our  own  country,  most  Christiana  sup- 
pose it  lo  be  all  bul  Impossible  to  evangel- 
ize Catholics,  and  no  denomination  u>  sueh 
makes  any  special  provision  therefor.  They 
aru   apparently  waiting  tor  God's   lime   to 

come.    I  have  often  wondered  if  God's  U 

is  not  when  we  devote  ourselves  tn  Christ 'a 
methods,  and  learn  and  use  them  perfectly. 

It  is  undeniable  that  we  have  I a  Im- 
perfect in  our  conceptions  of  his  methods 
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for  evangelism,  for  the  past  century  or  two ;  missionary  societies  before  we  can  expect 
show  immense  changes  for  the  better  in  our ;  the  full  natural  fruits  for  our  Christ  from 
conceptions  and  practices  of  God's  way '  this  most  important  feature,  if  indeed  we 
for  reaching  all  kinds  of  sinners.  I  have  j  should  not  say  department,  of  evangelism. 
wondered  if  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the ,  In  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  medical 
nature  and  uses  of  healing  for  Christ's  sake  !  missionary  societies  exist  made  up  in  their 
may  not  be  the  principal  key  to  the  situation  major  part  of  medical  men.  They  are  far 
which  we  still  lack  for  the  speedier  evan-  better  rounded  in  their  work  than  any  of  the 
gelization  of  ail  those  immense  groups  of  other  missionary  societies  so  far  as  the  use 
the  human  family  who  reject  us  and  our  of  this  agency  is  concerned ;  for,  not  to 
message  simply  because  they  are  so  at- .  mention  other  features,  they  have  training 
tached  to  traditional  religion  and  to  tradi-  schools  for  the  training  of  medical  mission- 
tional  opinions  of  us  and  of  what  we  offer !  aries,  and  this  is  certainly  an  all  but  cssen- 
them.  tial  feature  for  those  who  would  take  up  the 

The  proper  organization  of  the  Church  direction  of  this  work  in  earnest.  All  medi- 
of  Christ  for  attaining  the  greatest  results  |  cal  matters  are  with  them  managed  by 
has  always  been  a  problem.  The  Christian  j  medical  men ;  boards,  training  schools, 
Church  has  worked  at  it  indefatigably,  es-  secretaries,  superintendents,  and  on  down 
pecially  for  a  few  centuries  past.  Each  de- '  to  the  very  last  details  of  the  work  on  the 
nomination  thinks  it  is  the  nearest  to  per-  j  field.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  this 
fection  in  this  regard,  but  none  fail  to  feel ;  writer  to  be  a  defect  in  their  organization, 
keenly  their  own  imperfections  at  the  same  for  they  seem  to  be  too  much  divorced  from 
time.  But  little  attention  has  been  given  as  the  ministerial  and  teaching  branches  of  the 
yet  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  medi- !  work. 

cal  branch  of  our  labors.  Some  of  the  most  I  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  presence  and 
untenable  practices  are  still  retained  in  the  work  of  these  societies  in  Great  Britain  has 
majority  of  our  missionary  societies.  had  something  to  do  with  leading  the  Church 

In  the  general  perfection  of  organization  Missionary  Society  to  take  so  large  and  radi- 
which  exists  in  our  day,  who  thinks  of  put-  cal  a  step  three  years  since  in  the  organiz- 
ing the  direction  of  any  of  the  aits,  profes-  ingof  the  Medical  Missionary  Auxiliary,  and 
sions  or  trades  into  the  hands  of  others  than  turning  over  to  it  the  gathering  of  funds  for 
those  who  are  themselves  skillful  in  the  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  publishing  of  a 
very  same  arts,  professions,  or  trades  ?  In  special  medical  missionary  paper,  and  the 
Christ's  time,  and  for  awhile  thereafter,  heal-  selecting,  sending  out,  and  controlling  on 
ing  for  Gospel  purposes  was  a  miraculous  the  field  of  all  medical  missionaries.  The 
gift  of  the  preachers  themselves  and  of  Seventh-day  Ad ventists  in  the  United  States 
others  devoted  to  evangelism.  As  it  exists  who  have  been  most  active  in  the  use  of 
in  our  day,  it  involves  the  use  of  one  of  the  medicine  have  also  been  taking  large  steps 
most  learned  of  the  professions  and  one  of  in  securing  a  more  advanced  form  of  or- 
the  most  difficult  of  arts,  and,  as  practiced  ganization  for  the  utilization  of  medical  men 
on  the  mission  fields,  it  also  involves  the   and  work. 

knowledge  and  use  of  one  of  the  trades—  Our  first  necessity  is  to  be  convinced  of 
that  in  drugs  and  other  necessary  supplies,    our  need.    Surely  we  need    this  powerful 

Can  we  forever  continue  to  disregard  the  agency  perfectly  handled  for  the  more 
need  of  a  certain  autonomy  for  the  mission-  sj>cedily  bringing  to  Christ  those  whom  we 
ary  uso  of  the  medical  art,  profession,  and  fail  to  reach  with  our  pulpits  and  our 
trade,  and  on  the  field  subject  such  mis-  schools.  If,  as  we  believe,  we  have  found 
sionaries  absolutely  to  the  judgment  and  in  this  medical  work  an  efficacious  means 
control  of  men  who  are  preachers  only,  ami  for  reaching  the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  and 
at  home  have  the  boards  made  up  without  the  submerged  tenths  of  our  own  cities,  not 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  presence  of  to  mention  the  great  aid  it  furnishes  in 
committees  or  secretaries  therein  who  are  reaching  the  masses  of  paganism,  shall  we 
Bkillful  and  practiced  in  medical  missionary  be  able  to  remain  longer  indifferent  as  to  its 
work,  or  at  least  in  the  medical  profession,  increased  use  and  rational  organization? 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  The  beginnings  in  the  modern  use  of  this 
is  that  this  matter  will  require  attention  and  agency  have  been  experimental  and  largely 
"reorganization"  in  the  case  of  most  of  the   j>ersonal.    Scattered  throughout,  the  world 


Aaih-<v't>j  and  Pwpose  ftf  For*  Ign  Sfistinnt. 


ot  missionary  enterprise  individual  dootoja 
have  gone  to  itinerate  of  i'iiirv  on  [irivute 
practice  forChiiftt,  or  In  .sot  up  their  isolated 
dispensaries  or  hospitals  and  work  as  beat 
they  cuu Ed  iti  relation  with  ministers  nml 
teachers  already  on  the  yronud.  and  under 
the  dii.'i'iii'i]  and  support  o(  those  wholly 
anaeeaBtamad  to  the  nee  of  this  agency  tor 

Christ,    ami    who    were    almost    always    not 

ev.-n  rnembera  themselves  or  the  niedieal 
profession. 

In  sotai-  | - 1 j l <  —  —  -in i-.i-i v-  any  appreciable 
difficulties  refBrroble  U>  defective  orgnuizn- 
fion  hare  appeared  as  yet,  while  in  other 
places  great  damage  to  the  work,  and  even 
its  failure,  have  been  olearty  due  to  (base 
causes.  In  eons  places  Hi"  work  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  controlling  influence  over 
it,  belDg  placed  in  the  hands  of  mission 
iv, irkere  whose  interest  m  old  adj  i  n  <  i- 
ously    absorbed    in    the    ministerial    ttaA 


.-i'Ium.I  ■■ii[i'i,j>|-isos  ill  which  their  ow 

and  hearts  were  eagaged,  and  who  atom 
saw  in  Uii-  new  and  expensive  agency  . 
competitor  tor  a  division  nod  rHvexsioi 
the  Funds,  already  all  too  scarce,  oo  wli 
their    hopes   depended    for    the    orgeat!; 

iK'cili'il   ilovelopiaeiits   ,'f    the    work    Birett 

began, 

There  an  now  on  the  Held  BOO  media 
men  and  women  engaged  to  this  Cora  • 

work  exemplified  and,  i anded  by  Christ 

himself.    The  number  preparing  to  take  d 

lii '|i|  in  lliis  lino  o[  missionary  activity  i>  ii 
creaBlng  rapidly,    We  believe  the  time  1 
come,   therefore,  for  the    agitation   in   tin- 
rlghi  quarters  of  this  Imminent  need  for  the 

r ganiaation.botii  In  the  hot ffiosandon 

the  held,  of  that  part  of  our  tnbBloumy  -■■■ 
cletles  which  has  r. ,  do  with  Che  manage- 

m  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico. 


THE    ECI'MKMCAI,    .MISSIONARY    CONFERENCE,  NEW    YoliK, 
APRIL  Bl— MAY  I,  1900. 

Tlir  following  lire  c\liaits  Iph.ii  "V  i'"nil.-nsili"iis  «f .- c  of  t  li>-  iiiklii -sscs  made  and  paper*  rem!. 


Authority   and   Purpose   of  Foreign   Missions. 

President  llnlii^lii  Thfolojrliutl  Si'iuinary. 

ADTHOJUTT  is  the  right  w  Impose  beliefs  or  to 
command  obedience.  As  the  etymology  or  tin- 
wen!  indicates,  iniilnirily  is  something  ndiii'tl- mill- 
ed to  abstract  tnitli  and  duty.  The  thing  added 
1b  the  personal  element  —  obi  it'll  I  ion  to  a  person. 
We  are  ignorant  of  much  thai  wo  need  to  know ; 
then.'  are  persona  from  whom  we  are  bound  til  learn. 
We  are  Indisposed  to  do  our  whole  duty;  Lhere  are 
persona  whom  *t  lire  bound  to  obey. 

The  only  ultimate  religious  authority  mual  be  n 
person,  thn  highest  \«  rson,  and  that  person  made 
known  to  us.  Pantheism  run  give  us  no  authority, 
for  It  has  no  personal  tieiujf  who  ran  add  his  witness 
in  truth  or  duly.  Rationalism  cuu  give  lis  do  proper 
iiutli'iriij  —  for  reason  is  not  the  highest — it  is  fnl- 
lible  inn!  depend. 'in,  I  i-iui  safely  trust  and  fol- 
low  It  only  as  it  represents  God,  who  is  absolute 

rationality  and  absolute  riu'hi istiess.     Nor  is  even 

God  an  author!!)',  except  as  lie  is  made  known  to 
me.  Agnosticism  can  give  me  no  authority,  for  ii 
declares  (lod  to  be  unknown.  Christianity  alone 
gives  me  a  proper  authority  in  mailers  of  religion, 
because  it  presents  to  nte  a  tied  made  known  par- 
tially iu  reason  and  conscience,  most  fully  In  Incar- 
nation, atonement,  and  resurrection.  Because 
Christ  is  a  person,  the  highest  person,  and  that  per- 
son marie  known  to  me,  lie  can  truly  say,  •'  All  au- 
thority luitli  been  (riven  unio  me  in  heaven  and  on 


The  Scriptures  give  us  two  reasons  why   nil   t 

tlmriij    belongs  to  I  Mat.     !  one  hand  he 

I  lie  el  i  'I'll  nl  «"l'il.  lii.'  only  P'Venl.-r  <>l  I  •"■!.  -ok  I   '    '■ 

■elf  God.  He  is  the  oreating,  upholding,  and  g 
eruingGod— the  oulylro.l  with  whom  we  have  li 
Behind  all  subordinate  and  delegated  anihonii. .-. 
siieh  as  parents  and  the  Stale,  tlie  (  hurcli,  ntul  the 
Scriptures,  stands  1  lie  personal  Christ.  He  alone  has 
original  and  independent  right  to  tell  me  wbal  null 
and  duty  are.  The  revelation  in  nature  nnil  history 
derives  all  its  authority  from  our  Bppr.li.Ti~i.iii  •■<: 
some  personal  presence  and  authorship  iu  it  all; 
and,  though  men  may  not  understand  ii,  ihai  per- 
sonal  |.i. -ii.-.- iimi   authorship  is  rl.rist's.    Christ 

is   the  light   Ibal    liglilelli  every    man,  eras  t L-lr 

the  light  has  sbiu.il   in  darkness,  ami  the  darkness 
has  comprehended  it  not. 

All  authority  belongs  to  Christ,  because  be  hasuu- 
ili'ii.ik.n  in  dissipate  Oils  darkness  of  tin-  \-.tIi1  I.;  S 
special  uianitestatiou  of  God.  lie  has  joined  himself 
lo  humanity  lo  save  it.  In  lilin  is  all  the  fullness  of 
Ihe  Godhead  in  bodily  form  .  he  is  God  manifest  iu 
t  lie  ties  h  ;  the  I  lod  who  uus  lief  ore  invisible  Is  declared 
and  revealed  ia  Christ,  (or  he  that  hath  situ  him 
hath  seen  Ihe  Father.  Tills  manifestation  of  God's 
personal  love  ami  rmhl.'ousticss  in  Christ's  life  aud 
death  has  added  a  witness  to  the  truth  and  a  motive 
to  obedience  greater  than  any  which  abstract  reason 
and  uitiiislructed  consuleu.ee  could  ever  (nrutsli. 
The  throne  of  God  has  become  the  thiol 
Lamb.    And   from  that  throne  of  the   Lamb,   Ihe 

throne  of  th ice  crucified  but  uowexalti 

proceeds  the  authority  for  foreign  missions. 


is  ai-'-i  iirist'snietlcd  ill  publishing 
■  on,  ud  .-..  at  r.v-iablishing  God's 

Mi M>   ater  an  apostate  and  revolted  humanity. 

Without  liny  uttt'red  commands  or  I  lirisi il„y  would 

DttM  aisjma  u]i.. ii  as,  for  they  are  founded  In  right, 

i,  mi.  I  in  i In-  ln-si  iiiirroi- 1 'i  '.iir  nature.     Hut 

■  illllllliltlll      lilt-     IH'ITI     llllllfll,    lllli]     tll-llil) 

1    ,],i:n    !h.'    authority   fur   foreign   missions    from 

■     rsptvss     ilirci-liiill,     fniin     hi.-     >il:ul.-     Hiil'l, 

'i-junctiou  l.i  the  unbelieving  world  is 

'  .'u.-i .in..."  But hts  one  injunction 

i.  ill  in,  1 1.  Ilovtag  followers  ti  "Go"— "Go  ye  unto 
ic  world  ami  jir.  ,i<'li  l  In-  i  ;n-[r.  i  tn  tin-  whuli'  IV- 

i . "  ■■  Qo  \v.  therefore,  and  make  disciples  o( 
■     ■  "    [t  la  the  subllmeal  order  ever  given 

Winn  [  mink  i.l  the  breadth  ol  the  world  tliu!  wu 
■  i  the  small  numbers  and  the  narrow 
JtsOipleB,  Hi'-  Isctlj  of  Itiut  ™- 

■  -i  insanity,  until  I  realise  that  he  in 

II  all  other  authority  is  bnt  the  shadow 

..r  hie. 

million  ty  fi.r  foreign  missions  might  he  some- 
■  ..!.  mill  uWiciu-e  might  be  a  matter  of 
duly.     Then'  li.i--  I"  •  n  inn.  h   r.-h^Lmis  prnpagunila 

ii  ,>r  tali  sort.    Bnt  there  is  something  better  then 

this.      Authority  iiiiii   rakr  iniii'niil  form  and  matii- 

.     Ill    llli'  .■II-'. ■  ill    [111'  ilisr-ipii-s  it  lllli  beeijllli-. 

■i  ii  !'.!■■  become  Id  hi,  the  authority  of  an 
Inward  Impulse,  ..r  love  to  Him  «  bo  died  foi  u-. 
That  li.vi-  l.ri'iilJH  tlmum-h  tin-  bunds  of  isolation  and 
aaltabneaa,  and  mores  lis  to  (to  nut  to  the  airniiiiu: 
and  suffering  with   ■  compassion   like  that  which 

i  In    I"-'  I  | ii' i-lsli i lit,'  multitudes. 

Christ  bids  na  "Go,"  we  wish  to  go.    The 

.:-.i  has  become  an  Inner  word.    Woe  ton* 

if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel.     We  cannot  but  speak 

ti.Kit.  tin.-  things  which  we  hare  soeu  and  heard.  The 

H rlly  '•'  i  brfel  le  uow  the  authority  ol  love,  the 

until. .vii.v  oJ  "'ir  better  nature,  the  authority  of  rea- 

;■  i  leeemiiiicipiiteilf  mm  theloug  slavery 

of  sill  and  endowed  with  iln-  kIh-I  liliei-ty  "I  ■  I ■  ■  -  •  -i ■  i : - 

■  ■ 

1  bare  i-  n  larger  conception  still  of  the  authority 

lor  foreign  missions.    It  is  the  authority  of  Christ  an 

tin'  inmost  Ufa  of  the  Church  and  o(  the  universe. 

-arn  that  Ihls  lore  of  Christ  which  eons  trains  us 

our  love  to  Christ,  or  his  love  to  tis,  bnt 

mi  her  liis  love  in  us— his  love  overflowing  Into  our 

souls  and  manifesting  ilself  in  us  who  are  joined  to 

ro  and  have  become  partakers  "f  his  life.     When  1 

or  the  Kurd  "Go,"  1  hear  no  arbitrary  command. 

It  Is  Ihe  cchoof  the  word   "go"  which  the  father 

•poke  in  liiin,  ami  he  sends  its  only  as  he  was  sent  by 

the  (after,     lb-  imparts  to  us  bis  own  lunging  to  rc- 

.i.-in  ]  he  reveals  to  us  the  heart  ot  God;  he  coin- 

mutilenles  in  us  the  very  life  and  movement  of  the 

Trin ir_v  :     In-  takes   our   little    boats   lu   tow  nn  the 

broad  enrreiii  that  sets  in  Uie  direction  of  that  one 

(ar-otT  divine  event  toward  Which  the  whole  ereallon 

Tii..    authority    for    foreign    missions    Is    Christ. 

purpose  of  foreign  missions  T    Still  I 

answer:    Christ.     For  Christ  is  Christianity,  and 


Christianity  la  Christ.  We  »J  thai  tin  purpose  el 
foreign  tniatloiis  la  in  prooWta  the  mnii,  but  Christ 

says,  "1  am  the  Truth."  We  say  1  tie  purpose  ol 
foreign  missions  is  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  love,  but 

P ■-..■■-.  "  The.  Lora"  la  the  Spirit.''    We  say  th« 

the  pnrpnae  of  foreign  mhaJona  is  to  fire  new  tile 

tn    a  di-ad   luntiuuin,  bin   Christ    -ays,  "I  am   Ihe 

I. ill."       Trill  II   liml   .ill  r     .i-nl    111     111.     |"  :•  irll.i. 

Christianity  is  tint  merely  the    spirit    of  Christ— it 

is(.liri.t  lilms.'ir.     Tin-  I 'tiri.-i  i.lm  CUuTCS  i-  u.t 
sailed  ■■Hi..!,... ly  n[  ctirist,"  tin- 1""!.'"!  which  I  brIM 
H  the  M'n:.  Lin  ii  is-.u'i  iii.it  ■-  the  body  is  Christ, " 

Mid  tliat  Hie  l.'lillreli  is  "the  fiilltn-ss  ut  liiin  thai 

tllieth  all  in  all."     The   Church   Is   !  1  ■    •  \t 1 

Christ,  and  the  purpose  ot  fQMbja  missions  is  the 

purpose  of  the  universe,  tn  make  nil  I i  Ihe  tem- 
ples for  his  pei-s'.Uiil  indwelling,  thai  h>-  limy  !„■  [lie 
Hi'st-boru  among  many  brethren,  and  may  nil  the 
world  with  himself. 

Christ  multiplies  himself  through  the  -.-ll-inuln- 
plieatlou  of  ihe  individual  1  ,liristian.  Ilelias  kindled 
his  light  in  oitr  souls  lhai  we  may  give  thai   ligbt  In 

others.  How  long  has  ii  taken  a*  to  realise  that  the 
Command  to  "  On  "la  sdidMaaed  em  tn  nfflelal  serv- 
unls,  but  to  all    Christians,  and  thai   Chrtat'i  [Wf- 

pose  is  to  make  every  convert  a  missionary.  Cnvrti 
cum/nis  the  motto  <•[  his  army— it  grows  as  it  goes. 
Every  enemy  subdued  is  to  become  a  ivi-miling 
officer,  and  the  whole  population  is  tn  lie  enllsteil  its 
his  force*  sweep  on. 

Christian  love  begin*  nt  home,  but  it  does  not  end 
at  home.  Like  the  circles  set  in  motion  when  y . . 1 1 
throw  a  stone  into  calm  water,  it  widens  aranooM  In 
ils  gifts  and  Its  regards,  until  it  enoompSlMI  the 
glOba.  Bin  l"itg  bus  it  taken  us  to  realize  that 
every  endowment  of  talent,  ol  influence,  of  wealth, 
is.mly  ITirlst's  means  of  helping  lis  to  "Go,"  and  so 
to  cooperate  in  the  Wurt;  nf  the  world's  r. ■.  1.  ■  i lj .t t. . r . ' 
Wliat  are  elmrehes  for  but  to  make  liiissiimnries  1 
What  is  education  for  but  to  train  them  I  What  Is 
commerce  for  but  to  carry  them  »  What  is  money 
(or  but  to  send  them  »  What  is  life  itself  for  but  tn 
fiilllli  the  purpose  nf  foreign  missinns,  the  enthron- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 


Source  of  Power  in  Missions. 

rounder  unit  Director  of  tlie  China  Inland  Mi-.ii.ii 

GOD  himself  is  the  great  source  of  power.  It  is  his 
possession.  He  manifested  it  aeenrdlng  to  bis 
sovereign  will,  aeenrdlng  to  his  declared  will.  Truly 
mir  oppnneuts  and  hindrances  are  many  and  mighty, 
but  oar  God,  ihe  living  God,  alone  is  mighty.  It  is 
with  him  we  have  (0  dn  :  on  him  alone  we  have  In 
wait ;  from  him  alone  eomcth  our  salvation  and  our 
sufficiency.  God  tells  ns  throng!)  bis  prophet  that 
the  men  thai  know  their  Hod  shall  be  strong,  and 
they  that  understand  the  people  among  men  shall 
instruct  men.  It  it  be  true  that  knowledge  is  power, 
this  is  supremely  true  In  the  case  of  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

God's    commands    an1    always    absolute.      It   we 
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believe  I  he  commundmenl  to  In.-  from  God,  our  only 
rule  1b  to  obey.  Farther,  God's  power  Is  available 
power.  We  are  a  supernatural  people,  born  again 
by  a  supernatural  birtb.  We  wage  b  supernatural 
fight,  aucl  wo  are  taught  by  u  supernatural  teacher. 
In  iiur  supernatural  light  We  are  led  by  a  supcrnal- 
urnl  Captain  in  right  paths  to  assured  victory. 

\'i.t  ninny  days  aflcr  the  risen  Saviour  usocndod 
mi  high  Mil-  Holy  i.lmsi  came  upon  the  disciples  and 
followers,  and  tliey  were  all  lllled,  and  lio  remains 
with  them  still,  and  he  is  to-day  as  truly  available 
and  as  mighty  a  power  as  he  was  on  the  da?  of  pea- 

We  hints  given  t m<  much  attention  to  method  and 

machinery  and  MontH ;  loo  little  to  [hi  supreme 
service  of  power,  the  filling  iviili  the  Ih'ly  Glnwi. 
Tills  haa  been  the  great  weakness  about  I  he  service 
in  tin-  pasi,  and,  unless  remedied,  will  be  the  grent 
weakness  in  Ihe  future.  Wo  are  can  mantled  to  be 
tilled  Witt  the  Spirit.  If  not,  we  are  living  in  diso- 
hedlenee  and  sin,  ilie  sin  of  unbelief.  God  is  ready 
to  fill  ns  with  the  Holy  GhoBt. 

In  Xoveinbcr,  l«eW,  wo  spent  eight  days  in  waiting 
upon  God.  We  speui  days  of  fast  ing,  alternated  with 
prayer,  and  we  were  led  to  pray  to  God  to  Bend  1(10 
tnMonariM,  We  were  led  to  pray  for  100  mission- 
nrics  in  be  se nl  "ill  by  our  English  board  from  Janu- 
ary to  Noiember.  We  were  led  to  ask  God  to  give 
£10,000  in  addition  M  the  Income  of  previous  years, 
and  we  asked  for  it  to  be  given  In  Mich  a  manner— in 
aueh  large  sums— that  the  force  of  our  staff  might  not 
he  occupied  in  keeping  accounts,  God  answered  our 
prayers  wonderfully,  lie  sent  us  oilers  for  more  than 
BOO  missionaries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  over  100 
had  gone. 

Tou  auk,  What  about  the  income*  find  did  not 
give  na  exactly  the  £10,001)  we  asked  for,  bul  gave  us 
£11,000.    And  the  £11,000 camo  In  eleven  conlribu- 

Tho  living  God  Is  an  available  power.  We  can  call 
on  him  in  the  name  of  Christ  with  UBHatM  that 

if  we  call  on  him  in  the  spiril  of  prayer  these  prayers 
will  bo  ana  wo  rod. 

How  important  Is  faith  I  and  what  is  this  so  sjnett- 
tial  faith  r  Is  it  not  simply  a  recognition  of  God's 
faithfulness  t  We  are  living  in  days  Of  wonderful 
success.   But  we  may  see  far  more  wonderful  things 

The  Church  is  not  a  number  of  isolated  organiza- 
tions, but  an  organized  body.  The  Church  as  a 
whole*  must  recognize  Its  responsibility  lo  go  for- 
ward. Not  only  must  the  missionaries  go  forward, 
but  Iheir  parents  mid  friends  mux)  give  them  up  to 
the  work.  Soul-saving  work  cannot  l>e  carried  on 
without  suffering. 

If  we  can  imagine  that  without  Buffering  we  can 
bring  about  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  Into 
all  the  world,  It  is  a  vain  Imagination,     It  cannot  be 

Only  prayer  can  overcome  the  appalling  daatrt— 
of  heathendom.  One  great  power  la  the  (iospel  It- 
self. It  is  my  privilege  to  know  hundreds  of  native 
Christians  who  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
the  first  lime  they  ever  heard  of  him. 


Tho  Chinese  are  dying  a  million  a  month  without 
God.  Those  only  who  have  Been  know  the  darkness 
of  a  heathen  deathbed.  With  what  despoil  do  tiny 
look  forward  lo  ilie  judgment  which  they  know 
coining!  Tliey  know  they  are  sinners,  and,  as  their 
proverb  puts  it,  "Evil  doing  brings  the  BTil  re- 
Ward."  They  know  nothing  of  God's  atonement. 
Dot hing. of  the  forgiveness  which  lie  has  proi  ulcd. 


Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Ohm 

THE  China  that  has  been  Rovers  the  ground  from 
it-  .Mr I icm  lijsiorj  down  to  tin-  early  yenr-  of 
the  present  century,  mi'!  before  rhinafclt  the  trans- 
forming influence  of  the  Weet.  Our  particular 
study  is  the.  eoncrvic  Chinaman  eft  thai  day,  Md 
what  made  him  what  lie  was.  1  lie  average  '  bin. 
character  was  a  product  of  the  formative  pressur 
first  of  all,  of  three  thousand  years  of  nabroVefl 
national  history,  and  of  one  iiundr-.!  p     ■ 

In  this  great  line  ware  tagee  mid  heroes  and  law- 
yers and  itatairaeB,  men  of  renews,     Eterj  indi- 

vi.liiiil  t'liii mi  lei  I  liimself  to  be  a  member  of  this 

aggregation,  and  the  backwater  pressure  of  Ihe  mul- 
titudinous dead  and  uiiillitiiiii is  living  tnade  its 

impression  upon  blni  as  mountain  heights  solidify 
the  forming  granite  beneath.  To  these  lliiugs  Wen; 
added  the  undisputed  primacy  of  (  liina  among  all  t 
the  tribes  ami  nations  surrounding  her.  She  was 
the  middle  kingdom,  while  Japan  and  Slam  and 
Burma,  and  Ihe  Tartar  tribes  were  tribute  bearers 
and  suppliants  at  bet  feet . 

Religiously  speaking,  Chinese  doctrine  ],,,,|  „ 
monotheistic  sub  structure  with  ii  polytheistic  super- 
structure. To  this  was  added  a  rationalism  devel- 
opment, and  later,  a  Buddhistic  annex.  Confucius 
and  I.ao-lsze  and  the  foreign  Bantam*  have  ail 
lie|]H',(  io  shape  tin-  religions  thought  of  i 
so  the  Chinaman  has  developed.  Ills  country  fs  ■ 
land  of  cities,  towns,  and  village*,  of  luoiiurueiits, 
pagodas,  arches,  canals,  roadways.  hndgi  -.  ..i  . 
(Ivated  fltlda,  terraced  hills,  idol  temples,  and  ances- 
tral halls.  While  be,  himself,  is  a  hard-working, 
industrious,  money  -  making,  patient,  plodding, 
dogged,  persistent  being,  with  his  full  share  of 
human  vices,  he  bus  the  race  material  In  blni  of 
as  sturdy  a  manhood  and  enduring  nationhood  as 
can  be  found  In  the  most  forward  nations  of  the 
West.  This  tremendous  map  oMtuimiuiiy  luul  -ti.md 
for  all  the  ages  as  solid,  appiireittlv,  as  tie  ■  ■  i-  ■  ■  r  !;ist. 
Ing  hills. 

The  passing  century  is  filled  in  with  itnpaBdona 
events.  Not  in  Europe  and  America  alone,  but  In 
dormant,  torpid  Asia,  commonly  supposed  lo  be 
still  sleeping,  have  amazing  oconrrenoes  brofcaa  in 
upon  the  everlasling  stupor.  The  changes  in  India, 
Ihe  Sepoy  mutiny,  the  Taipitig  rebellion, the  Uprise 
of  Japan,  all  61  ir  the  imagination  ;  but  among  all  tho 
events  that  challenge  attention  in  either  hemisphere 
none  loom  up  into  more  startling  prominence  than 
does  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  greatest  empire 
on  tho  face  of  the  earth. 


_ 


finirhi  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  at:!-,  though  China 
Isold  (is  ii  nation.  The  individual  Chinaman  is  re- 
markable  for  virilt-  traits.     lit  Is  an  emigrant  of 

:.  1 1  ■liit  inn.  Hi.-  is.  a  I  hi  si  i  its.-  11  niii,  in-  is 
a  mechanic,  be  is  a  trader,  be  is  a  sailor,  he  is  a  dip- 
lomat, and  by  and  1  iy  lie  will  bo  u  soldier.  Then  let 
tin.-  world  lookout.  His  most  wonderful  churueter- 
imii-  tabli  capability  of  being  built  into  a  newstruc- 

■;~  predilection  happens  to  be  that 
»«.'■ 

i..  be  found  hi  llie  enerva- 
lion  produced  by  luxurious  and  riotous  living  such 

■  ■  nergien  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
.  Tbe  Chinamen  are  poor ;  they  have  not  the 
1  for  luxurious  living.    Their  grinding  povertj 

and  the  hard  loll  ii  entails  have  given  them  hardy 
constitutions,  mid  here  made  them  wakeful  and 
wateiiful  i-iuii  ready  to  push  and  to  puah  with  ad- 
vpnlurouB  desperation,  as  yon  know  from  their  eu- 
dcavor*  to  secure  entrance  into  lands  from  which 
loey  are  excluded. 

-  of  the  Impending  collapse  un-  to  be 
:.ii...l  '  !  -  «  in  r<  .  Siniienre  from  within,  tome  are 
from  wiihoui.  and  some  are  from  above. 

Leading  off  in  these  Internal  raoses   are  tbe  ac- 

rutnnlated  corruptions  of  a  dozen  dynasties  and  of 

tttone.  of  evildoers.    Chinamen  say  their 

lions  were  more  virtuous  than  the  later 

Sins  mid  iniquities  become  u  heritage  whie!i 

lathers  lian.l  down  to  their  sons.    In  this  they  fol- 

■  f  development  pointed  out  hi  the  word 
of.  God.     I'leat  and  abuses  at  tirst  committed  Blyly 

■■<  ■>rin-  bn Id  and  open.     It  has  come  ro 
-  ii;   lust    thai  tl-e  olTk-itil  classes  of  China  have 

to  consider  their  peculation  and  extortions  us 
karltlmate  rights.    Their  sale  of  justice,  or  rather  of 
-is  without   rebuke.    Tin-  wickedness 
i ..i ion  becomes  the  capitalised  wicked- 
. .  1 1 1  it  her. 
Without    runnel    in    hand    nothing  ran  lie  done; 
■Ml  money  tn  band  anything  can  be  accomplished. 
Public.  aSlces  are  bought  und  ->"ld.     Kolilirr*  mid  |>i- 
rste*  and  rebels  arc  bought  ofT  und  taken  Into  pub- 
He  aervlce.    Even  the  empress  dowager  offers  to 
I  ii  ward  either  of  money  or  of  office,  as 
sain  may  elect. 
It  is  the  opinion  In   China,  of  those  who  have 
i he    situation,    that   a   cure   is    Impossible. 
China  Is  Oiled  with  the  fins  of  her  youth.     Rottcu- 
i  ■  -•  :-  ii.  1..-I  whole  political  and  social  systems,  and 
►  in    is  festering  unto  death. 

■  r.  and  to  consummate  the  curse  of  the 
I,  l  Nina  has  lost  all  power  of  recuperation. 

led   all   her  moral   resources.    The 
■  of   her  sages  are  a  spent   [nrci  :  her  nutnen- 
*  of  morality  are  mere  names  without  signifi- 
cance.    Stic  retains  the  words,  sm.-h  us  Ii.-sh  volenee, 
wisdom,  rectitude,  righteousness,  uprightness,  truth- 
«s,  and  good  faith  ;  but  they  are  clouds  without 
r,  carried  about  of  wind.-;  as  fruit,  long  since 
Withered,  twice  dead,  which  norhltigeitu  revive,  ami  so 
ib  relies  the  (Trent  bitty  polirli-of  t'liiuu.  rolliitmibout 

■  .-ed  hulk  in  tie.'  trough  of  the  sea. 


to  re  I  no.- 1  of  the  ran-.-  ironi  without  that  is  de- 
stroying tbe  old  <  liina  is  the  impaei  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. A  hundred  years  ago  the  Intercourse. 
between  East  and  West  wis  not  enough  to  disturb 
Oh  UMdatkn,  EWti  woo*  ba  own  way  without  a 
word  to  the  oih.-r.  The  commotion  el  the  Wad 
was  nut  felt  iii  the  Knst,  nor  even  the  eunimoliou  of 
die  K.i-t  teH  in  the  West,  A  vast  chasm  separated 
ii-.;  mi  neran  rolii-d  between.  But  now  so  quick  is 
tin' inti-re.. EHinunieatii.il  thin  we  are  within  Bjeafaflt 
B&dtanfcM  "f  each  other!  we  touch  elbows  ;  practi- 
cally there  is  no  more  sen.  We  are  mutually  <-iaim- 
v.aut  and  mutually  sensitive. 

As  a  eonsci|tieiite  the  interchange  of  iiiiliuner  is 
positive  nud  Immediate.  In  some  respects  the  far 
East  is  affecting  the  far  West,  but  in  a  much  greater 
number  of  del  id  Is  the  fur  West  is  slumping  lt.se  If  on 
Tin-  far  Baal.  The  two  civilizations  have  eome  into 
collision.  It  Is  a  ease  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Western  iik-ns,  Western  methods,  Western  nlui-u- 
tion,  and  Western  politics  are  invading  the  East. 
One  of  them  must  go  under.     There  Is  no  hesitation 

as  ba  which  It  will  be. 

Th.,;-  i.  o:,„;„v  „  ■  ('/,:„„.-  There  will  &■  a  n- 

ei'H^tnieted  China.  All  her  material  conditions  will 
IM  i-liamreil  for  tbe  belter.  .She  will  rise  in  the  scale 
of  uati"tiliood  :  Is  r  fojeimi  relations,  her  linarieinl 
system,  her  judicial  administration,  will  be  lifted  iin- 
n,..-nsely  above  tbe  lavel  When  they  now  are.  Jfew 
soil  is  always  wonderfully  rich.  Old  people  own 
emancipated  from  old  ideas  will  grow  ii'-w  ileus 
villi  an  exuberance  unwonted.  The  Japanese  are 
an  illustration  of  this.  The  Chinese  once  started 
in  the  same  way  will  move  at  a  slower  gait,  but  will 
surpass  lliem  in  the  b.mIu  of  niagultndc. 

There  will  be  a  rein- aerated  China.  It  would  lio 
an  ai-birvi-iiietit  of  doubtful  value  to  homauily  to 
have  only  a  new  material  China.  There  will  also  be 
a  regenerated  China.  A  purely  materialistic  China, 
w el  1-ei] nipped  trnuelads  aud  Manser  rifles,  and  no 
ascendency  of  moral  force,  would  be  a  curse  to  her- 
self and  u  menace  to  niaukind.  God  lias  something 
better  in  store  tor  humanity.  By  a  regenerate  China 
is  ii"!  meant  that  all  China  will  be  converted;  far 
from  It  as  yet,  but  it  Is  meant  that  Christianity  will 
soon  move  with  gigantic  strides. 

Already  It  Is  beginning  to  make  Itself  felt.  Each 
succeeding  decade  will  witness  an  Increase  In  the 
rale  of  progression.  Drawbacks  and  checks  there, 
will  be,  but,  allowing  for  them  all,  after  taking  Into 
account  the  nat  tire  of  the  Chinese  people  once  eman- 
cipated from  their  slavish  allegiance  to  their  literary 
class,  considering  that  they  have  no  Indian  caste  to 
k.-.  i'  11  ii-m  l.uik.  counting,  as  we  do,  on  the  mighty 
power  Of  Cod  to  be  provident  in  the  last  days,  now 
just  ahead  of  us,  we  are  safe  in  ■  naming  that  there 
will  be  such  Ingatherings  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  It  takes  only  a  small  minority  of  a  popula- 
tion, provided  that  minority  Is  assertive,  to  create 
ascendency  in  religious  matters.  Aud  then,  of 
course,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  com- 
tng  century  will  witness  the  fall  of  heathenism 
in  China  aud  the  dominance  of  tin  Christian 
faith. 


_ 
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The  China  of  the  future  will  be  transcendent,  she  dominate  a  reconstructed  China.  China  as  an 
great,  and  powerful.  The  structural  forces  are  al-  j  anvil  has  chipped  the  edges  of  many  a  hammer  al- 
ready at  work.  A  part  is  taken  by  Western  civili-  .  ready.  China  as  hammer  will  yet  pound  the  Coni- 
zation. Under  this  is  iucluded  the  results  of  trade  sack  anvil  as  no  European  hammer  ever  yet  has 
and  commerce  and  certain  operations  of  Western  pounded  it.  The  land  that  produced  a  Genghis  Khan 
business  men.  Western  business  enterprise  has  :  may  yet  produce  a  twentieth  century  Genghis  Khan 
done  something  for  China  in  the  past,  and  it  will  do  .  up  in  the  mastery  of  modern  warfare  ;  then  even 
more  for  it  in  the  future.  It  will  construct  roads  ;  Russia  may  have  to  take  the  defensive, 
it  will  bridge  its  rivers  ;  it  will  belt  it  with  railroads  ;  But  is  there  not  the  great  continental  railroad  ? 
it  will  develop  its  mines;  it  will  furnish  its  poor  i  Yes,  there  is,  and  China  is  powerless  to  help  it  to- 
with  work  ;  it  will  advance  the  wages  of  labor ;  it  !  day  :  but  Western  China,  made  strong  in  a  few 
will  relieve  its  famines:  it  will  check  its  pestilence  decades  from  now,  may  snip  it  in  two  as  a  school- 
that  walketh  in  darkness;  it  will  keep  its  Yellow  boy  snips  a  wasp  in  two  at  the  small  of  the  waist. 
River  in  its  banks,  and  thus  put  to  an  end  that  awful  and  the  Siberian  Empire  would  be  cut  in  twain, 
devastation  known  as  "China's  Sorrow/'  :  The  broken  ends  can  be  soldered  only  by  China's 

A  part  is  assigned  to  Western  Protestant  Christen-    consent, 
doni.    Xo  man  liveth  to  himself;  no  Church  liveth  !      So  far  from  being  dominated,  China  will  herself 
to  itself,  and  Protestant  Christendom  liveth  not  to  it- 1  dominate   the  tribes  and  kindreds  on   her  border. 
self.     In  his  material  economy  God  makes  use  of    Let  not  the  nations  of  Europe  be  blinded.     Thedy- 
seed  beds.  nasty  may  go,  and  go  out  like  the  flame  of  a  candle. 


China  at  the  present  hour  needs  moral  power ;  it 


but  the  Chinese  people  are  not  dead,  and  theirs  is 


is  moral  power  that  her  statesmen  need  ;  it  is  moral  not  an  emasculated  manhood.  Look  at  the  ubiqui- 
power  that  her  scholars  need  ;  it  is  moral  power  that  tons  cooly  spreading  himself  over  the  country; 
her  common  people  need.  Unless  they  get  it  they  look  at  him  as  an  emigrant  ;  look  at  him  as  a 
arc  gone,  and  the  missionary  is  the  only  man  that  colonizer;  and  if  such  is  the  lower  stratum,  what  will 
can  give  it  to  them.  The  missionary  stands  as  the  be  the  upper  strata  when  uplifted  and  improved? 
representative  of  the  great  loving  heart  of  Western  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Christendom,  just  as  others  now  stand  for  its  prog-  Germanic  peoples  to  act  the  part  of  the  Good  Samar- 
ress  in  arts  and  science,  its  trade,  and  its  commerce,  itan  and  help  China  get  on  her  feet ;  she  will  pay 
which  of  their  own  poor  selves  may  be  utterly  with-  them  for  it  in  time.  She  will  interpose  a  greater 
out  soul  or  sympathy.  The  missionaries  are  to  be  hindrance  to  aggressiveness  than  the  navies  of  the 
largely,  if  the  Churches  will  only  back  them  up,  the  i  West  can  do  combined,  and  such  a  check  will  be  in 
leaders  of  the  nww  education.  !  the  interests  of  our  common  humanity. 

It  is  unsafe  to  prophesy,  but,  with  some  knowl-  |  The  China  that  is  to  be  will  ally  herself  with  the 
edge  of  forces  at  work  and  some  discernment  of  most  pronounced  representative  governments  of 
lines  of  movement  aided  by  Scripture  intimations,  j  the  West.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  concentration 
we  may  not  be  amiss  in  indulging  in  some  forecast  of  power  and  authority  in  a  few,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
of  the  future.  The  China  that  is  to  be  will  be  a  dency  to  its  diffusion  among  the  many, 
homogeneous,  self-governed  China.  It  is  true  that  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  an  absolute  gov- 
just  now  indications  are  not  favorable  to  that  view,  eminent  like  China  should  sympathize  with  the 
but  the  dowager  and  her  policy  will  not  rule  forever,  representative  governments  of  the  West,  but  the 
The  ice-pack  will  be  broken,  and  the  current  will    cause  is  not  hard  to  find.     The  central  government 


move  on  and  carry  all  before  it. 
At   present   China  is  at  the  mercy  of  ambitious 


of  China  is  indeed  absolute  in  theory,  but  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  China  there  is  a  recognized 


nations.  Broken  tip  for  a  time,  she  may  be,  into  a  popular  element.  The  people  of  China  are  familiar- 
Russian  sphere  of  influence  and  a  French  sphere  of  ized  in  all  their  homes  with  a  certain  right  of  self- 
influence.  But  it.  will  not  continue;  the  Chinese  will  :  government,  vested  in  their  own  gentry  and  village 
consolidate.  «*  Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  These  elders.  This  initial  training  will  develop  into  some- 
troubles  will  diminish  the  provincial  spirit  and  mul-    thing  potent. 


tiply  the  national  spirit. 

Patriotism  is  supposed  to  have  been  dead  in  China. 
The  reform  movement,  short-lived  though  it  was,  de- 


It  is  not  hazarding  much  to  predict  that  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  coming  China,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  will  be  a  strong,  practical  rep- 


veloped  in  three  years  more  of  a  national  spirit  than  resentative  government,  with  the  ever-recurring 
had  previously  been  developed  in  a  hundred  years.  .  problems,  the  centralization  and  the  diffusing  of 
It  is  not  the  Gaul  or  the  Slav  that  will  rule  the  I  authority,  as  well  balanced  in  practical  administra- 
Chincse.  They  are  not  quiet  under  vassalage  of  the  I  tion  as  they  are  among  any  of  ourselves.  We  shall, 
Manchus.  They  would  be  less  so  under  the  French-  therefore,  find  sympathizers  in  them  and  not  ad- 
man.   Too  much  attempt  in  that  direction  in  the    vcrsuries.    It  may  seem  a  visionary  thing  to  say,  but 


south  of  China  would  be  heaping  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  slaughter.  China  once  uplifted  and  fairly 
on  her  feet,  as  she  will  some  day  be,  will  repudiate 


say  it  we  do — there  may  be  a  representative  gov- 
ernment in  China  quite  as  soon  as  there  will  be  one 
in  Russia  ;  the  Chinese  cooly  may  be  a  voter  before 


French  suzerainty  and  sweep  its  agents  into  the  sea.    the  Russian  serf;  the  Chinese  uplift  of  the  coming 
France  has  trouble  ahead.  !  fifty  years  will  exceed  the  Russian  uplift  of  the  past 

Russia  has  a  better  prospect,  but  then  neither  will  ,  hundred  years. 
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A  reconstructed  China  will  become  a  mighty  fac- 

r  In  the  world's  political  and  industrial  future ;  a 

^gtnerated  China  will  become  a  mighty  factor  in 

I  «e  world's  religious  future.    With  the  first  we  an: 

i«=*peclally  concerned  at  this  time.     Its  issues  can 

*  left  to  the  speculation  of  the  economist  and  the 

vatesman. 

Concerning  the  second,  we  have  a  little  somewhat 

«:>  offer.    The  conversion  of  China  has  been  slow, 

r-ery  slow,  but  the  past  is  no  standard  for  the  future. 

he  Chinese  think  in  bulk — it  is  hard  to  get  them  to 

e  off.    The  terrific  shaking  up  they  had  in  the 

*Japan  war  has  had  an  effect  upon  them  akin  to  that 

Xroduced  by  shooting  an  oil  well. 

So  now  they  are  arousing  themselves,  and  many  of 
them  are  striking  their  tents  for  the  morning  march. 
Twenty  thousand  applicants  for  baptism  in  one 
■province  alone  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Expectations 
may  be  optimistic,  but  the  optimistic  carries  the 
sanction  of  the  word  of  God  and  has  the  right  of 
wav. 


Present  Problems  in  the  Relations  of  Missions 

to  Governments. 

BY  JAMES    B.   AXUELL,   LL.D. 

'TMIE  problems  in  the  relations  of  missions  to  gov- 
-*■     ernments  may  be  brought  under  two  classes: 

1.  Those  involved  in  determining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 

2.  Those  involved  in  determining  the  duties  of 
governments  in  protecting  missionaries  and  the 
property  of  missionary  societies. 

It  will  aid  ns  in  solving  the  problems  in  the  iirst 
class  if  we  clearly  affirm  at  the  outset  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  arc 
to  be  determined  by  exactly  the  same  principles  that 
determine  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  citizens 
of  their  country.  Those  principles  are  such  as  are 
given  by  treaties  between  their  own  government 
and  the  government  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  at 
work,  or  by  general  international  usage. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  missionaries 
and  their  friends  claim  for  them  exceptional  rights 
and  privileges  above  those  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  ground  for  this  charge.  Cer- 
tain!}' they  have  no  legal  justification  for  such  a 
claim,  except  as  treaties  or  usage  make  discrimina- 
tion in  their  favor.  An  illustration  of  such  discrimi- 
nation is  found  in  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  into 
the  Ottoman  empire  of  the  articles  needed  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
concession  made  by  the  Ottoman  government,  and 
the  missionaries  of  all  lands  have  a  perfect  right  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

Some  critics  of  missions  seem  to  claim  that  mis- 
sionaries are  not  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  by 
foreign  powers  as  men  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. The  tone  of  their  criticisms  indicates  that  in 
their  opinion  a  man  engaged  in  any  trade,  even  in 
selling  spirituous  liquors  in  a  Mohammedan 
country,  may,  if  interfered  with,  properly  invoke 
the  assistance  of  his  government  in  securing  for  him 
the  prifilege  of  carrying  on  that  business,  while  a 


missionary  who  is  attempting  to  teach  the  Gospel  or 
heal  the  sick  without  charge,  if  he  is  interfered  with 
contrary  to  treaties,  may  not  properly  iuvoke  such 
aid. 

Now  we  are  surely  on  solid  ground  in  affirming, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  missionaries  have 
the  same  legal  right  to  reside,  travel,  trade,  teach, 
heal,  transact  their  legitimate  business  iu  a  foreign 
country  as  any  of  their  fellow  citizens  have  to  fol- 
low their  chosen  pursuits  there,  unless  by  inter- 
national stipulation  some  limitations  are  imposed 
upon  them  in  respect  to  the  work  they  propose*  to  do. 

That  distinguished  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Caleb  Cushing,  gave  it  as  his  official  opinion 
that  where  it  is  declared  in  the  fourth  article  of 
our  treaty  with  Turkey,  that  "  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  quietly  pursuing  their  commerce, 
shall  not  be  molested, "  the  word  "commerce" 
means  **  any  subject  or  object  of  intercourse  what- 
ever.'' 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  missionaries  are,  in  a  foreign 
land  in  most  cases,  looked  upon  merely  as  citizens. 
They  do  not  and  cannot  lose  their  citizenship  by 
being  missionaries.  They  arc  not  divested  of  a 
single  iota  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens 
by  their  special  calling.  It  is,  therefore,  an  injustice 
and  an  im]icrtinciice  for  critics  or  for  foreign  powers 
to  discriminate  against  them  in  defining  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  citizens. 

Furthermore,  in  some  countries,  as  for  example  in 
China,  missionaries  have  the  liberty,  guaranteed  to 
them  in  specific  terms,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  twenty-ninth  article  of  our 
treaty  of  1858  with  China  permits  our  Christian  citi- 
zens or  their  Chinese  converts  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
practice  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
It  reads  thus  :  4t  The  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  an*  recognized  as  teaching  men 
to  do  good,  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have 
others  do  to  them.  Hereafter  those  who  quietly 
profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  har- 
assed or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any 
person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  Chi- 
nese convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets,  peace- 
ably teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity shall  in  no  case  l>e  interfered  with  or  mo- 
lested." 

The  right  and  privilege  of  doing  this  appropriate 
work  of  the  missionaries  are  thus  secured  to  our 
citizens  under  the  same  sanctions  as  the  liberty  of 
trade  in  certain  ports.  Therefore,  the  missionary 
who  claims  the  right  to  teach  the  Gospel  there  is  no 
more  presuming  or  obtrusive,  so  far  as  the  matter 
of  legal  rights  is  concerned,  than  the  merchant  who 
offers  i>etroleum  or  flour  for  sale. 

So  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  the  usage  of  cen- 
turies, and  specifically  by  the  so-called  capitulations 
with  France  and  later  capitulations  with  other 
powers,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  and  Berlin,  the  missionaries  have  indisputable 
rights  to  maintain  their  hospitals,  schools,  and 
chapels,  subject  to  reasonable  provisions  of  local 
law.    There  is  no  ground  for  the  charge,  sometimes 
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recklessly  made  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  I  But  none  of  these  limitations  should  be  inter- 
legal  relations  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Turkey,  to  preted  to  prevent  our  missionaries  from  using  their 
the  government,  that  missionaries  are  lawless  in-  good  offices,  either  directly  with  the  officials  or  in- 
truders in  the  Ottoman  empire.  They  are  there  car- !  directly  tli rough  diplomatic  interposition,  to  relieve 
rying  on  their  work  by  as  unquestionable  a  legal  native  converts  from  requirements  and  from  taxes 
right  as  any  foreign  merchant  or  banker  in  Con-  obnoxious  to  these  converts  on  Christian  grounds. 
Btantinoplc.  j  For  instance,  in  Chinese  villages  there  are  at  times 

But  while  declaring  these  rights  and  privileges  of  theatrical  shows  and  festivals,  which  are  in  the  nature 
the  missionaries,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  to  .  of  religious  offerings  to  gods,  and  all  the  villagers  are 
be  enjoyed  like  all  rights  and  privileges  of  men  in  levied  on  to  meet  the  expenses,  rung  Kwang  Fu,  a 
society,  under  certain  limitations.  And,  so  far  as  1  former  Chinese  minister  to  this  country,  maintained 
know,  missionaries  and  mission  boards  recognize .  at  the  congress  of  religions  at  Chicago  that  the 
these  limitations.    Let  us  notice  two  of  them.  Christian  villagers  are  rightly  required  to  join  in 

1.  Missionaries  in  a  foreign  land  have  no  right,  '  defraying  these  expenses.     But  at  my  request  the 

under  color  of  teaching  religion,  to  assail  the  lawful  (  Chinese  government  readily  issued   decrees  freeing 

authoritv  of  the  government  or  to  encourage  sub-    native  Protestant  converts  from  this  burden,  which 

*  i 

jects  to  be  rebellious,  disloyal,  or  disobedient  to  law.    the  natives  were  reluctant,  on  conscientious  grounds, 

They  are  not,  for  example,  to  lead  their  disciples  to    to  bear.     The  Roman  Catholic  converts  had  previ- 

-avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  or  the  discharge  of  mili- '  ously  been  declared  exempt  from  these  assessments. 

tary  duties.    They  may  believe  that  the  government       So  our  missionaries  have  very  justly  on  many  oc- 

is  bad  and  its  laws  oppressive.     But  they  are  not  in    casions  petitioned  the  magistrates  against  the  prac- 

the  country  to  carry  on  reform  or  revolution  in  the  '  tice,  by  petty  officials,  of  annoying  and  persecuting 

government.    I  think  flint   our  American  mission-    native    converts.    But   this    is    merely    an    act   of 

aries   have    with    great  discretion  and  fidelity  ob- :  friendly  intervention. 

served  this  limitation  upon  their  activities.  |     How  far  should  our  government  go  in  securing  to 


2.  In  the  conduct  of  their  schools  and  in  their  our  missionaries  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
publications  they  must  conform  to  the  regulations  privileges  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  ?  This  is 
fixed  by  law.    If  these  regulations  are  iu  violation    a  difficult  question. 

of  the  treaties,  diplomatic  intervention  must  secure  Can  we  say  any  less  than  this,  that,  in  general,  it 
the  modification  of  them.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  '  is  our  government's  duty  to  protect  missionaries  as 
our  missionaries  obey  all  the  laws  concerning  the  it  protects  all  other  citizens  in  anything  that  they 
establishment  of  their  schools,  the  'censorship  of  have  a  right  to  do  ?  How  can  any  discrimination 
text-books,  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  fair  against  them  be  made?  They  ask  for  protection 
to  say  that  the  laws  on  these  subjects  are  not  un- '  only  as  American  citizens,  and  only  in  the  enjoy- 
reasonable,  though  sometimes  exception  is  justly .  nient  of  rights  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled, 
taken  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  under  treaties  or  the  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
Sometimes  annoying  and  unwarrantable  interfer-  national  law.  And  this  protection  no  self-respect- 
ence  with  the  schools  is  practiced  by  officials,  but  j  ing  government  can  refuse  them  without  forfeiting 
the  consul  or  the  minister  interposes  to  stop  it.  '  the  esteem  of  its  citizens  and  the  respect  of  foreign 

It  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  missionary,  without  al-  states. 
ways  claiming  all  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  by1  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  hot  wise  for  our  government 
law  entitled,  to  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to  the  to  interpose,  except  by  request,  for  the  protection  of 
people  among  whom  he  resides  by  disregarding  native  converts  against  i»crsecution  and  injustice. 
their  tastes  and  prejudices,  or  even  their  supersti-  The  French  do,  under  the  capitulations,  take  native 
tions.  For  instance,  the  Chinese  consider  that  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  in  Turkej*  under  their 
erection  of  a  church,  especially  if  it  have  a  spire,  in  formal  protection.  Possibly  we  could  make  an  ar- 
proximity  to  the  magistrate's  office  is  calculated  to  gument  for  similar  action  iu  that  country  on  the 
bring  disaster  upon  the  city.  A  wise  missionary  '  same  ground,  aud  in  China  under  the  treaty  of  1858. 
will  avoid  selecting  such  a  site  for  his  church,  even  ^  But  we  have  generally  refrained  from  taking  foreign- 
though  he  may  have  bought  the  site  and  be  legally  ers  under  our  protection,  though  for  a  time  iu 
entitled  to  t-rect  his  church  upon  it.  I  think  the  '  Turkey  we  had  several  foreigners  enrolled  in  our 
American  missionaries  have  usually  shown  courtesy,  legation  as  prot/f/t's  of  our  government.  To  attempt 
and  delicacy,  ami  tact  in  accommodating  themselves  :  this  carries  us  on  to  delicate  ground,  and  it  is  better 
to  circumstances  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible    not  to  make  the  effort. 


friction  with  the  Chinese. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to  be  patient 
tinder  petty  annoyances,  and,  by  courteous  and  re- 


I  suppose  we  shall  agree  that  we  should  not  make 
war  upon  any  nation  for  the  sake  of  carrying  Chris- 
tianity into  it.    I  need  not  pause  to  argue  on  that 


spectful  approach  to  the  local  officials,  to  adjust  his    point. 

difficulties,  if  po<sibl««,  without  invoking  the  inter-  But  when  missionaries  have  entered  a  country 
vention  of  consul  and  minister.  He  thus  strength-  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  all  the  resources  of 
ens  his  position  by  sparing  the  local  official  the  hu- '  diplomacy  have  proved  unavailing  to  secure  them 


miliation  of  being  called  to  account  by  his  superior. 
Many  of  our  missionaries  have  shown  great  skill  and 
aptness  iu  that  kind  of  personal  diplomacy. 


protection,  shall  a  display  of  force  be  made  to  pro- 
tect them  ? 
Many  hesitate  to  refuse  to  give  an  affirmative  an- 


..  thai  qui  Rion.    The]  say,  :ii-t.  thai  H  li  h> 

IritS  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  Bet 
fore**  in  propagating  the  Qoapel  of  peae*  and  tore ; 

mill,  BBC 11)',    that  Ihe  display  of  force    is    of    lm 

■M  I  If    am!   is   a   sham  unless  the  government  in 

■  m  it  witli  greater  force,  and  no  io  re- 
-.iri   to  w;ir.    if  |>r>ift-i-[ii>!i  eannoi   otherwise    be  H- 

■  i  In'  missionaries. 

To  which  U  may  be  replied,  firm,  (tint,  in  the  ease 

supposed  force  is  nnl   used   nr  thri'iiti'iti-ii  for  i.n*i»n- 

ctittng  the  Onspcl.but  for  protecting  the  Uvea  and 

property   of   cfti  inteed    rights  as 

threatened.    And   if   tbeli   right*  are 

if    their  own    government  allows 

i'n-.-stoil   nf  their  rights  and  makes  no 

[i in-    treaty  stipulations  are   en- 

■■  i-  safety,  what  assurance  will  [here  be 
f.;'  [be  right*  of  oilier  citizens  of  their  country? 

■  . ■  1 1 . - 1 1 1.  whirl!  brinks  treaties  Willi  re- 
aped to  miastonarlee  and  sees  that  their  own  gor- 

■  -  no  steps  tn  protect  then,  will  easily 
-■-  '  in-  temptation  to  Infringe  on  the  rights  <>l 

Is    it     II'  il    possible  !  Il.ll  .    !■.-'  .ill-     our 

government  1ms  allowed,  outrages  agaltMt  onr  mis- 
fji'U.'iri.--;   in  go  cm  since  18BB  In  Turkey— highway 

BS9  .nil.  ili  sl  i-n  i  Ion   of  buildings— 
demonstration    beyond  peaceful   and 

■  _  :  '  >'  iniiiuii  L.-io-.Tiirii.'ur.   is  mm 

-.  lii-lili;,inl.i]  H  manner  to  prevent 

■i"ii-   ti"-    imp. man f   our    flour 

_\   imiioii  nliirli  allows  i-liiss  nl 

■  are  of  tin.-  purest  character  and   moat 
-  ■  in  1«-  insulted  mill  outraged  with  iiu- 

imtiity  in   n  forelsrn  land  run  hi   not   be  surprised   it 

ol  Iba  t'iii/.-ns  in-'-  i.is"  Imposed  on  and 

■  'nil  laud,  wherever  selfish  interest*  arc 
luvoked  ngflltist  them. 

We  are  now  rejoicing  over  the  prospect  o(  an 

'•  open  door  ■'  in  1o  t  Li  nn.  not  only  in   the  .-rim  of 

thiit  term  in  Mi >rri-.-iii.inl'-ni'-  of  the  Seen j    ol 

Suite,  but  also  in  the  largi  r  sense        

i riinlo  in  all  parts  of  China.     We  are  ttoping  to  build! 
X  equip  railways  fur  that  empire.     We  therefore 
__>d  absolute  protection  for  mir  enuitieers,  mechah- 
l-i-U.ui  1  ■-  in  1  he   iuirrior  of  l.'liini..      Ihin- 

own  refected  on  the  probable  conse- 
quence to  their  agents  in  China  of  allowing  our  mis 
•nonaries  to  be  attacked  by  moba!    A  Foreigner  Is 

ii.  |bpM  He  1I1-  u  foreigner,  whatever  his  on -apathm, 

d  they  rarely   discriminate    between    the    foreign 

iiiin-liiiiit    and    tin-    f'in-li.-n    lenrlier.     If  we   allow 

be  mobbed  with  Impunity  we  must  es- 

builders  and  merchants  lo  share  the 

I 

■  1.  .11  w.-  iiri-  eons  Mr  ring  is  by  no  means 
»o  simple  as  the  critic*  of  missions  thiuk.  Careful 
uli-i-n-;iiiuii  will  --liii"-ili.ii  uii I-  lurne  mercantile  iu- 
sts  are  likely  t"  t*-  imp.  riled  by  our  neglect  to 
.t  mi  the  rights  which  Citiaeus  of  any  honorable 
ng  IN  emitleil  to  nnder  treaties  or  international 
.v  display  of  force  does  not  necessarily  mean 
,  It  is  certainly  an  emphatic  mode  of  making  a 
It  may  at  the  worst  issue  only  In  reprisals. 
It  often  insures  tin   pr pi  -'-iiIi-iih-ii'  ..f  .litli.'iilii.  - 


wbieh,  if  allowed  to  drag  on  and  acciiiunini.r,  ivouM 
end  in  IB.  Therefore,  wisely  and  opportunely 
made,  a  proper  demonstration  in  support  of  a  just 
demand  may  obviate  the  ultimate  nt  ■  ■ 

60  far  as  the  tnii-sl.iunry  ink-rests  an.-  L-ouecrucd, 
we  could  not  desire  a  war  to  be  waged  avowedly  In 
defense  of  them  alone.  Not  only  would  it  see 
OS  all  out  of  keeping  with  0m  spirit  ol  Christianity. 
:■  -1  myall  prospect  of  subsequently  die- 
sriiiiiuitiiii!  Christianity  among  the  people  with 
whom  we  should  be  at  war.  If  our  missionaries 
■  ■an  remain  in  ii  foreign  country  only  on  condition 
lhat  we  estorl  from  tlie  giiv.-nmt'-n!  of  tl  ;it  country 
p. TTiii-si.in  for  them  to  remain  by  covering  them 
with  ti  battery  of  artillery  so  far  as  they  alone  are 

■  ■!.  ilii-n  -.v.-  nik-bi  li.ip  r  i.il.i-y  the  lujune- 
tinn  t if  onr  Lord  to  his  disciples  lo  shake  the  dust 
from  tlu-ir  (eet  nt  the  gates  of  hostile  cliiesand  move 

But  that  is  not  the  alternative  actually  presented 
to  ns.  The  two  luimii-les  in  whieh  the  missionary 
cries  are  oftenest  mnte  In  not  dny  are  Ihe  Chinese 

anil  Ottoman   empire*.     In   neither  has  the  govern- 
1111-nl  unilertakrn  to  r\prl  tlio  missiotiarles. 
In  Ihe  former  it  has  often  failed  to  suppress  biw- 

■  ■■■ihtlicniatiili.n  tlielr  property.  In  tlxt 
latter,  sometime*  ivisliyated  by  uiiwhievons  men, 
the  officials  have  often  interfered  with  the  labors  of 
the  ini-siniiai-irs.  ami  the  government  has  failed  to 
pay  for  property  ilrntruynl  hy  iis  own  (soldiers  in 
time  of  poimlar  tumnlt.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  both  ronnirii-s  mi  certain  occasions  tin-  i;nv- 
ernments  were  not  unwilling  that  sum-  of  tin-  of- 
fenses   named    should      be    committed.     In    1  Mini 

-inno-ity  baa  been  afcaws  to  the  tni— [on. 

nrlea  it  has  generally  l.eeii  manifested  Heains!  them  as 
fonii;ners  rather  than  ns  Cliristians.     In  Turkey  the 

iini sity.  - 1  far  ns  it  .-.list-,  has  Vcn  largely  due  to 

the  rivalry  of  -Other  m.-I>.  Or  U>  the  fact  that  largely 
tin- iiii-.-iniiary  wnr-k  is  earned  M  among  the  Aruie- 
nians.  with  whom  the  Turks  have  of  late  been  so  at 


The  problem  then  actually  Is  not  how  l<>  previ-nt 
the  expulsion  of  missionaries,  hut  in  two  empires. 
wfceie  the]  ban  uii.|uesiioiiable  right  to  labor,  how 
o  protect  them  from  unlawful  annoyance,  mid  from 
Ihe  de.slrilelion  of  Iheir  property. 

'I'hr  pri.lileii.  is  not  h  nlmpie  one  for  the  govern- 
ment. II  it  does  milium;  I -u '  rri-ister  requests  [nr 
jusliee,  injustice  may  bo  done,  not  only  to  mission- 
aries, but  also  lo  other  citizens.  These  dilatory 
oriental  governments,  embarrassed  by  so  ninny  dif- 
lii'ult  problems  of  internal  inlmiiiisiratinii,  do  not 
willingly  art  e\eept  under  some  pi 
pressure  which  is  nut  war.  and  which  will  probiibty 
not  lead  to  war,  rati  be  brought  to  brar  by  diplo- 
matic and  naval  agencies. 

Our  government  (Ml  nam  in  H  go"d  11  condition 
to  pursue  such  a  policy.  Il  has  a  prestige  amount 
oriental  nations  ln-fiin-  unknown,  lis  eo|, .-.  wh.-n 
it  speaks  with  an  imperative  tone,  will  now  be 
heard.  The  question  fur  it  is  tar  larger  than  n  mis- 
sionary question.  .\n  iiitlumiial  Amerlrnti  citlien, 
not  a  missionary,  bus  Intel v  written  me  from  an  ori- 
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ental  country  where  our  requests  have  received  little 
attention,  saying,  "If  our  government  proposes  to 
do  nothing  for  American  citizens  they  should  say  so 
and  turn  us  over  to  the  care  of  the  British  embassy." 

Such  language  as  that  makes  one's  blood  tingle 
and  stirs  us  to  ask  afresh,  not  alone  as  friends  of 
missionaries,  but  as  American  citizens,  what  policy 
will  our  nation  adopt  to  secure  the  rights  of 
all  our  countrymen  of  whatever  pursuit  who  are 
dwelling  under  treaty  guarantees  in  China  and 
Turkey  ?  The  friends  of  missions  ask  no  excep- 
tional favors  from  the  government.  They  simply 
seek  for  such  protection  as  their  fellow-citizens  need. 

It  is  of  course  for  our  government  to  say  at  what 
time  and  by  what  method*  it  shall  act.  It  is  some- 
times wise  and  even  necessary  for  a  government  to 
postpone  seeking  a  settlement  of  difficulties  with  a 
foreign  power,  even  when  it  is  clear  that  a  settle- 
ment is  highly  desirable.  Great  exigencies  may  re- 
quire delay.  We  must  allow  our  authorities  to  de- 
cide when  and  how  to  proceed.  We  must  exercise 
the  patience  which  patriotism  calls  for.  But  we 
may  be  permitted,  without,  impropriety,  to  express 
our  desire  and  our  opinion  that  our  government 
should  find  some  way  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to 
oriental  countries  that  it  intends  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection for  all  our  citizens,  including  missionaries, 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  treaties  and  by  inter- 
national law. 


The  Superintending  Providence  of  God  in  For- 
eign Missions. 

BY  REV.   AUTIII'R   T.    PIEKSOX,    I>.I>. 

•TMIE  word  providence  literally  means  forevision, 
■■•  and  hence,  foreaction — preparation  for  what  is 
foreseen — and  expresses  God's  invisible  rule  of  this 
world,  including  his  care,  control,  guidance,  as  ex- 
ercised over  both  the  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tion. In  its  largest  scope  it  involves  foreknowledge 
and  foreordiuation,  preservation  and  administra- 
tion, exercised  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 

The  work  of  missions  is  preeminently  God's  enter- 
prise— having  on  it  the  seal  of  his  authority.  He 
calls  it  his  own  "  visiting  of  the  nations  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  his  name."  Thus  the  whole 
course  of  missions  becomes  God's  march  through  the 
ayes.  lie  has  his  vanguard,  the  precursors  or  fore- 
runners that  prepare  his  way,  making  ready  for  and 
heralding  his  approach,  lie  has  his  bodyguard,  the 
immediate  attendants  that  signalize  his  actual  ad- 
vance, bear  his  banners,  and  execute  his  will;  and  he 
has  his  rearguard,  the  resultant  movements  conse- 
quent upon,  and  complementary  to,  the  rest.  Such  is 
the  wide  field  of  survey  which  now  lies  before  us. 

To  divest  the  thought  and  theme  of  this,  its  figura- 
tive dress,  God\s  superintending  providence  in  mis- 
sions is  seen  from  three  points  of  view  : 

First,  in  the  divine  preparations  for  world-wide 
evangelization. 

Second,  in  the  divine  cooperation  in  missionary 
activity. 

Third,  in  the  divine  benediction  upon  all  faithful 
service. 


As  to  divine  preparation  for  world-wide  ministries 
to  human  souls,  what  events  and  what  messengers 
have  been  his  chosen  forerunners  !  The  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  seemed  more  likely  to  be  the 
mother  of  iniquities  and  idolatry  than  to  rock  the 
cradle  of  world-wide  missions.  Deism  in  the  pulpit 
and  practical  atheism  in  the  pew  naturally  begot 
apathy,  if  not  antipathy,  toward  Gospel  diffusion.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  body  of  the 
Church,  disease  was  dominant  and  death  seemed 
imminent.  Infidelity  and  irreligiou  stalked  about, 
God  denying  and  God  defying.  In  camp  and  court, 
at  the  bar  and  at  the  bench,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
Church,  there  was  a  doctrinal  plague  of  heresy  and 
a  moral  leprosy  of  lust. 

How,  then,  came  a  century  of  modern  missions? 
Three  great  forces  God  marshaled  to  cooperate  :  the 
obscure  Moravians,  the  despised  Methodists,  and  a 
little  band  of  intercessors  scattered  over  Britain 
and  America.  There  had  been  a  consecrated  few  in 
Saxony  for  about  a  hundred  years,  whose  hearts' 
altars  had  caught  fire  at  Huss's  stake,  and  fed  that 
fire  from  Spener's  pietism,  and  Zinzendorf's  zeal. 
Their  great  law  was  labor  for  souls,  all  at  it,  and  al- 
ways at  it.  God  had  already  made  Ilerrnhut  the 
cradle  of  missions,  and  had  there  revived  the  apos- 
tolic Church. 

The  Moravians  providentially  molded  John  Wes- 
ley, and  the  Holy  Club  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
touched  by  this  influence,  took  on  a  distinctively 
missionary  character.  Their  motto  had  been  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord;"  but  holiness  becc.nie  wedded 
to  service,  and  evangelism  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Methodists.  Just  then,  in  America,  and  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
unconsciously  joining  John  Wesley  in  preparing 
the  way  for  modern  missions.  In  1747,  exactly  three 
hundred  years  after  the  United  Brethren  .organized 
as  followers  of  IIuss  at  Lititz,  in  Bohemia,  Edwards 
sent  forth  his  bugle  blast  from  Northampton,  Xew 
England,  calling  God's  people  to  a  visible  union  of 
prayer  for  a  speedy  and  world-wide  effusion  of  the 
Spirit.  That  bugle  blast  found  echo  in  old  England, 
and  William  Carey  resolved  to  undertake  to  organ- 
ize mission  effort — with  what  results  we  all  know. 
And,  just  as  the  French  Revolution  let  hell  loose,  a 
new  missionary  society  in  Britain  was  leading  the 
awakened  Church  to  assault  hell  at  its  very  gates. 

Sound  it  out  and  let  the  whole  earth  hear:  Mod- 
ern missions  came  of  a  symphony  of  prayer !  and  at 
the  most  unlikely  hour  of  modern  history.  God's 
intercessors  in  England,  Scotland,  Saxony,  and 
America  repaired  the  broken  altars  of  supplication 
and  called  down  the  heavenly  fire.  That  was  God's 
preparation. 

The  monthly  concert  made  that  prayer  spirit 
wide  spreading  and  permanent.  Other  bodies  of 
Christians  followed  the  lead  of  the  humble  Baptists 
who  in  Widow  Wallis's  parlor  at  Kettering  made 
their  new  covenant  of  missions  :  and  great  regiments 
began  to  form  ami  take  up  the  line  of  march,  until 
before  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  quarter  through 
its  course  the  whole  Church  was  joining  the  mission- 
ary army.    And  so  it  came  to   pass  that,  as  a  little 
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'While  before,  even    clerical  essayists,  like  Sydney 

Smith,  could  sneer  at  the  "consecrated  cobblers" 

and  try  to   rout  them  from  their  nest,  that  which 

had  been  the  motto  of  a  despised  few  became  the 

rallying  cry  of  the  whole  Church  of  God. 

With  this  glaucc  at  some  of  the  immediate  pre- 
cursors and  preparations,  we  turn  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory of    the    century    as   a   missionary  movement. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  opening 
of  doors  in  every  quarter.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  enterprise  of  missions  seemed  too  world- 
ly-wise, and  prudent  men   hopeless  and  visionary. 
Cannibalism  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  fetiehism  in 
the  dark  continent,  cxclusiveism  in  China  and  Japan, 
the  rigid  caste  system  in  India,  intolerance  in  papal 
lands,  and  ignorance,  idolatry,  superstition,  deprav- 
ity    everywhere,    but    in     most   cases   conspiring 
together,  reared  before  the  Church  impassable  walls, 
with  gates  of  steel.    Most  countries  shut  out  Chris- 
tian missions  by  organized  opposition,  so  that  to  at- 
tempt to  bear  the  good  tidings  was  simply  to  dare 
death  for  Christ's  sake.    The  only  welcome  awaiting 
God's  messengers  was  that  of  cannibal  ovens,  merci- 
less prisons,  or  martyr  graves. 

As  the  little  band  advanced  on  every  hand  the  walls 
of  Jericho  tell,  and  the  iron  gates  opened  of  their 
own  accord.  India,  Slam,  Burma,  China,  Japan, 
Turkey.  Africa,  Mexico,  South  America,  the  papal 
State*,  and  Korea,  were  successively  and  success- 
fully entered.  Within  five  years,  from  1853  to  1S58, 
new  facilities  were  given  to  the  entrance  and  occu- 
pation of  seven  different  countries,  together  embra- 
cing half  the  world'a  population. 

There  was  also  a  resorbable  subsidence  of  obsta- 
cles, like  to  the  sinking  of  the  laud  below  the  sea 
level  to  let  in  its  flood,  as  when  the  idols  of  Oahu 
were  abolished  just  before  the  first  band  of  mission- 
aries landed  at  the  Hawaiian  shores,  or  as  when 
war  strangely  prepared  the  way  just  as  Rol^ert  W. 
McAU  went  to  Paris  to  set  up  his  first  &iU  -. 

At  the  same  time  God  was  raising  up  workers  in 
unprecedented  numbers,  and  men  and  women  so 
marvelously  fitted  for  the  exact  work  and  field  as  to 
show  unmistakable  foresight  and  purpose. 

Then  mark  the  unity  and  continuity  of  labor.  See 
one  worker  succeed  another  at  crises  unforeseen  by 
man,  as  when  Gordon  left  for  the  Soudan  on  the  day 
when  Livingstone's  death  was  first  known  in  Lon- 
don, or  Pilkington  arrived  in  Uganda  the  very  year 
when  Mackay's  death  was  to  leave  a  great  gap  to  be 
filled.  Then  study  the  theology  of  inventions,  ami 
watch  the  furnishing  of  new  facilities  for  the  work 
as  it  advanced.  He  who  kept  back  the  three  great- 
est inventions  of  Reformation  times,  the  mariner's 
compass,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  printing  press, 
until  his  Church  put  on  her  new  garments,  waited 
to  unveil  nature's  deeper  secrets,  which  should  make 
all  men  neighbors,  until  the  reformed  Church  was 
mobilized  as  an  army  of  conquest. 

At  times  this  superintending  providence  of  God 
has  inspired  awe  by  unmistakably  judicial  strokes  of 
judgment,  as  when  in  Turkey  in  1SH9,  in  the  crisis 
of  missions,  Saltan  Mahmud  suddenly  died,  and  his 
edict  of  expulsion  had  no  executive  to  carry  it  out, 


and  his  successor,  Alxlul  Medjid,  signalized  the  suc- 
cession by  the  issuing  of  a  new  charter  of  liberty ;  or 
as  when  in  Siain,  twelve  years  later,  at  another  such 
crisis,  God  by  death  dethroned  Chaum  Klow,  the 
reckless  and  malicious  foe  of  missions,  and  set  on 
the  vacant  throne  Maha-Mong-Kut,  the  one  man  in 
the  empire  taught  by  a  missionary  and  prepared  to 
be  the  friend  and  patron  of  missions,  as  also  his  son 
and  successor,  Chulalaugkorn  ! 

These  are  but  parts  of  His  ways.  The  pages  of  the 
century's  history  are  here  and  there  written  in 
blood,  but  even  the  blood  has  a  golden  luster.  Mar- 
tyrs there  have  been,  like  John  Williams,,  and  Cole- 
ridge Pattcson,  and  James  Hannington,  Allen  Gar- 
diner, and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  David  Livingstone, 
the  Gordons  of  Erromanga  and  the  Gordon  of 
Khartoum,  the  convert  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Court 
pages  at  Uganda  ;  but  every  one  of  these  deaths  has 
been  like  that  of  the  seed  which  falls  into  the  ground 
to  die  that  it  may  bring  forth  fruit.  The  churches  of 
Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  of  Syria  and  Africa,  of  II 
dia  and  China,  stand  rooted  in  these  martyr  graves 
as  the  oak  stands  in  the  grave  of  the  acorn,  or  the 
wheat  harvest  in  the  furrows  of  the  sown  seed.  It  is 
part  of  God's  plan  that  thus  the  consecrated  heralds 
of  the  cross  shall  till  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  Church. 

He  who  thus  prepared  the  way  and  wrought  in  and 
with  the  workers  has  shown  the  same  superintending 
providence  in  the  results  of  missions.  Two  brief 
sentences  fitly  outline  the  whole  situation  as  to  the 
direct  results  in  the  foreign  field :  First,  native 
churches  have  been  raised  up  with  the  three  features 
of  a  complete  church  life — self-support,  self-govern- 
ment, and  self-propagation;  and,  second,  every  rich- 
est fruit  of  Christianity,  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  community,  has  been  found  growing  and  ripen- 
ing wherever  there  has  been  faithful  Gospel  effort. 

Then,  as  to  the  reflex  action  of  missions  on  the 
Church  at  home,  two  other  brief  sayings  are  similarly 
exhaustive :  First,  Thomas  Chalmer's  remark  that 
**  foreign  missions  act  on  Home  missions  not  by  ex- 
haustion, but  by  fermentation,1'  and,  second,  Alex- 
ander Duff's  sage  saying,  that,  u  the  Church  that  is 
no  longer  evangelistic  will  soon  cease  to  be  evan- 
gelical.1' 

The  whole  hundred  years  of  missions  is  to  us  a 
historic  commentary  on  these  comprehensive  state- 
ments. God's  word  has  never  returned  to  him  void. 
Like  the  rain  from  heaven,  it  has  come  down,  not  to 
go  back  until  it  has  made  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
and  bud,  yielding  not  only  bread  for  the  eater,  but 
seed  for  the  sower,  providing  for  salvation  of  souls 
and  expansion  of  service.  Everywhere  God's  one 
everlasting  sign  has  been  wrought ;  instead  of  the 
thorn  has  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the 
brier  the  myrtle  tree— the  soil  of  society  exhibiting  a 
total  change  in  its  products,  as  in  the  Fiji  group, 
where  a  thousand  churches  displace  heathen  fanes 
and  cannibal  ovens,  or  as  above  the  Karens,  where, 
on  opposing  hills,  the  Schway  Mote  Tau  Pagoda 
confronts  the  Kho  Thah  Byn  Memorial  Hall,  typical 
of  the  old  and  the  new.    Along  the  valley  of  the 
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Euphrates  churches  have  been  planted  by  the  score, 
with  native  pastors,  supported  by  self-denying  tithes 
of  their  members.  Everywhere  the  seed  of  the  word 
of  God  being  sown,  it  has  sprung"  up  in  a  harvest 
of  renewed  souls  which  in  time  have  become  them- 
selves the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  to  become  the 
germs  of  a  new  harvest  in  their  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  has  distinctly  shown  his 
approval  of  missionary  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
Church  at  home  which  has  supplied  the  missionaries. 
Spiritual  prosperity  and  progress  may  be  gauged  so 
absolutely  by  the  measure  of  missionary  activity  that 
the  spirit  of  missions  is  now  recognized  as  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Solomon's  proverb  is  proved  true:  "  There 
is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendethto 
poverty;"  and  Christ's  paradox  is  illustrated:  "  The 
life  that  is  saved  is  lost,  and  the  life  that  is  lost  is 
saved.*' 

Phillips  Brooks,  with  startling  force,  compares  the 
Church  that  apologizes  fordoing  nothing  to  spread 
the  good  news  on  the  ground  of  its  poverty  and  fee- 
bleness to  the  parricide  who,  arraigned  in  court  for 
his  father's  murder,  pleads  for  mercy  on  account  of 
his  orphanhood  1  The  hundred  years  have  demon- 
strated that  "  religion  is  a  commodity  of  which  the 
more  wo  export  the  more  we  have  remaining.*'  The 
logic  of  events  proves  that  the  surest  way  to  keep 
the  Church  pure  in  faith  and  life  is  to  push  missions 
with  intelligence  and  holy  zeal. 

What  seal  of  God  upon  mission  work  could  be 
more  plain  than  the  high  ideals  of  character  seen  in 
the  missionary  themselves.  The  workman  leaves  his 
impress  on  his  work,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
work  leaves  its  mark  on  the  workman.  Even  those 
who  assail  missions  applaud  the  missionaries.  They 
may  doubt  the  policy  of  sending  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  Church  abroad  to  die  by  fever  or  the  | 
sword,  or  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ;  ! 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  type  of  character  as 
is  developed  by  mission  work  is  the  highest  known 
to  humanity. 

In  this  field  have  grown  and  ripened  into  beauty 
and  fragrance  the  fairest  tlowers  and  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian life.  Here  have  been  illustrated,  as  nowhere 
else,  unselfish  devotion  to  Christ,  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  word,  and  unsparing  sacrifice  for  men.  Was 
it  not  Theodore  Parker  who  said  that  it  was  not 
waste  to  have  spent  all  the  money  missions  had  cost, 
if  they  gave  us  one  Judson  ?  Tlere,  on  the  mission 
field,  are  to  be  found  if  anywhere,  the  true  succes- 
sion of  the  Apostles,  the  newT  accession  to  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  continued  pro- 
cession of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  superintending  providence  of 
God  in  foreign  missions  ;  the  king  is  there  in  impe- 
rial conduct,  the  lawgiver  in  authoritative  decree,  the 
judge  in  reward  and  penalty  ;  God,  the  eternal,  mar- 
shaling the  ages  with  their  events  :  God,  the  omni- 
present, in  all  places  equally  controlling ;  God,  the 
omniscient,  wisely  adapting  all  tinners  to  his  ends. 

The  Father  of  spirits,  discerning  the  mutual  fitness 
of  the  worker  and  his  work  raises  up  men  of  the 
times  for  the  times.    Himself  deathless,  his  work  is 


immortal,  though  his  workmen  are  mortal,  and  the 
building  moves  on  from  corner  stone  to  capstone, 
while  the  builders  dying  give  peace  to  others.  He 
has  opened  the  doors  and  made  sea  and  land  the 
highways  for  national  intercourse  and  the  avenues  to 
national  brotherhood.  He  has  multiplied  facilities 
for  world-wide  evangelization,  practically  annihila- 
ting time  and  space,  and  demolishing  even  the  barri- 
ers of  language.  The  printing  and  circulating  of 
the  Bible  in  four  hundred  tongues  reverses  the  mira- 
cle of  Babel  and  repeats  the  miracle  of  Pentecost. 
Within  the  past  century  the  God  of  battles  has  been 
calling  out  his  reserves. 

Three  of  the  most  conspicuous  movements  of  the 
century  have  been  the  creation  of  a  new  regiment  of 
medical  missions,  the  woman's  brigade,  and  the 
young  people's  crusade.  The  organization  of  the 
Church  army  is  now  so  complete  that  but  one  thing 
more  is  needful  :  namely,  to  recognize  the  invisible 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  as  on  the  field,  to  hear 
his  clarion  call  summoning  us  to  the  front,  to  echo 
his  word  of  command  ;  and,  in  the  firm  faith  of  his 
leadership,  pierce  the  very  center  of  the  foe,  turn  their 
staggering  wings,  and  move  forward  as  one  united 
host  in  one  overwhelming  charge. 


Mission  Comity. 

BY  ALEXANDER   SCTIir.RLAND,  D.D.,  OF  CANADA. 

TN  discussing  the  subject  of  mission  comity,  it  is 
*•  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  friction  be- 
tween the  boards  at  home  or  any  conspicuous  lack 
of  brotherliness  among  the  missionaries  abroad. 
There  are  no  breaches  to  be  healed,  no  quarrels  to 
be  made  up.  But  in  the  rapid  development  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  now  taking  place,  and  the  still 
more  rapid  development  that  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  quite  possible  that  mistakes 
made  in  the  home  fields  may  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  abroad,  resulting  in  waste  of  money, 
waste  of  effort,  the  retarding  of  self-support,  and 
the  creation  of  jealousies  and  antagonisms  among 
missionaries  of  different  boards.  The  conviction  is 
evidently  growing  that  a  time  has  come  when  these 
possibilities  should  be  honestly  faced,  and  such 
mutual  understanding  reached  as  will  obviate  the 
overlapping  of  work  and  the  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  agencies  in  fields  that  arc  fairly  well  sup- 
plied, so  that  destitute  fields  may  be  more  quickly 
reached  and  occupied. 

It  should  also  be  unde  stood  that  the  advocates  of 
an  enlarged  measure  of  comity  in  foreign  mission 
work  arc  not  aiming  at  comprehensive  organic 
union  of  Protestant  Churches  at  home,  or  even 
abroad,  but  only  at  such  mutual  adjustment  of  plans 
and  distribution  of  territory  as  will  result  inefficient 
work,  rapid  extension,  and  economical  administra- 
tion. 

As  to  the  desirableness  of  comity  and  cooperation 
in  foreign  mission  work,  there  is  now  a  remarkable 
consensus  of  opinion  among  missionaries,  and  also 
among  leading  members  of  the  home  boards.  This  in- 
dicates not  so  much  a  change  of  opinion  as  a  growth 
of  conviction.     The   almost  unanimous   approval 
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■a  report  i.[  the  Committee  on  Comity 
■no  Unoccupied  Fields  by  Ibe  Conference  of  Mis- 
repratenuilTes  In  Hew  v. irk  In 

its  ■  tarty  liijii  tin'  principal  board*,  on  ibis 

■  ■•!.  are  prepared  to  consider  practical 
■■     pronounced   utterances  lit    the  El'H- 

aiy  Conference  in  London  in  18St 

t  i-i-rnl  hi  thought  across  the  sea  is  In 

■  aiteoMon  ;  while  the  desire  of  the  mlsaloft- 
i  finds  expression  in  numerous  lellen  and  ad- 

d  also  in  the  action  of  such  assemblies  as 
tin  \i ■.-;..!!  Conferences  at  Bombay,  Shanghai,  and 
Chungking. 

\--uii.ni-.  then,  thai  comity  mid  cooperatlo 

Held  Ht  least,  is  both  desirable  and  prae- 
ti'-ai-ik,  [be  way  would  seen  to  be  open  Cora 
eideration  of  underlying  prim-iples,  of  the  direction 
of  practical  comity,  and  of  Hip  methods 

■..'■■■ pi  is!  i  1 1  if  lii.-r  nsulls.   Anion) 

iclples  to  be  kept  tn  view  arc  the  following: 

1.  Tiiut  the  supreme  aim  of  nil  missionary  effort  Is 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  HBOog  the  heathen;  hence  everything  which 
does  not  Contribute  to  Ibis  end  should   In:  sludtotish 

2.  That  in   prosceiiling  this  aim  each  mission  has 

rights  which  every  other  niis.--i.iii  is  1  ...irii.t  In  r.-.-prci 
ncasllre  of  that  respect  is  iinlii'ati'd  l>y   I  he 
would  thai  nun  should  do 
,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them." 

3.  Thai  rivalry  In  the  Lord's  work,  or  striving 
-I  each  nt  tier,  is  altogether  f  "reign  to  I  lie  sptrll 

f  the  Gospel.    "For  one  is  your  Master  even  the 
all  ye  are  brethren.'' 

4.  Tliilt    wasting    res ■•■-    i-    n-     much    to    In-    ill-. 

■  I,.  ■.!;■:.:.  .!!■'.        !      -,■        .,         i-il    ■■■  ■■■-..     ■■    .    ■ 

Httttn  is  to  be  avoided  II  we  would  escape  I  .. 
•milt  of  Ibe  UBrt ghteous  steward  who  was  accused  of 

nttng  his  Lord's  | Is 

These  an  the  inia.su re s  well  calculated  to  promote 
e  spirit  of  comity,  and  would  proliaUy  I' rum  in- 
:  native  converts  a  wider  range  of  truth  tban 
uder  the  labors  of  n  sinsrk  iiiissiou.iry.  lint  lliere 
e  other  directions  in  whieli  practical  comity  may 
« worked  out  In  a  more  definite  way.  Among  these 
■  toned : 

1.  rXalidj?  and  Riblisfilng  latrratis.— On  the 
ce  of  it  it  is  vastly  cheaper  to  eqnip  and 
ii  out-  printing  and  publishing  bouse  than 
throe,  and  where  one  mission  has  cstab- 
9  Press  sufficiently  ci)Ul|"'j*il  to  do  all  the 
i,  ;■  i|iin-e,l  by  rlii-  carious  missions,  it  should  be 
u  utider.4|iHHl  principle  ilial  no  other  mission  should 

■  field. 

B,   Baptlal  and  Dinprnianj  Work.— Even  in  large, 
-liters,   one  commodious  hospital,   well 
ip[*d  and  well  manned,  with  outlying  dispen- 
se whore  really  needed,  would  be  far  better  and 
d  do  far  more  efficient  work  than  several  half- 
equipped  institutions  could  possibly  do. 

:■;.  //„,.■.,■  RtueatUm.  —  Here,  if  anywhere,  the 
innu'ple  ,.(  cooperation  should  not  be  difficult  of 
plication.  There  is  no  sectarianism  In  mathemat- 
\  nil, i   :i    would  lie  difficult  to  Import  denomina- 


tion    peculiarities     into    the    classics    or    selcue 

Been  is  theology— (be  braining  od  native  cindKtMnj 

for  the  ministry— ii  point  m  eoailty  may  be  reached 
when'  it  will  not  tie  necessary  to  have  separate  theo- 
logical schools  tureicr;  deiioiniiiatiou,  but  "here  wo 
sluill  have  in  least  partial  cooperation. 

■i.  .1  DMM :'  7'm-f/r :■•,.— It  should  beau  under- 
stood principle  that  where  a  town  or  village  Is  so 
occupied  that  tin-  re I': Li i 'ii-.  Heeds  of  the  people  :ire 
fairly  well  provided  for.  other  missionaries  shall  re- 
frain from  entering  in,  mid  even  where  there  Is 
room  ami  need  fur  additional  workers  there  should 
be  consult  at  Ion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  existing  uiis- 
sioun  to  provide  reinforcements,  and  only  in  ease  of 
its  inability  to  do  so  should  another  mission  feel 
justified  in  planting  •  siatiou. 

5.     Tin     F.mlJinjlm'it    mill     Ilnm -utifn     •■/    .Wif' 

BOptr*.    Oomtty  demanda  that  tin-  ngems  of  one 

mission  aball  not  offer  iiiducenieiits  to  the  native 
helpers  of  another  mission  to  change  their  church 
relations,  either  by  promise  of  preferment  or  higher 
pay, 


(Kl  The  u  1 1  lei  ■,■— ii  ry  ovcrlappiiie:  of  ihhls  of  hil.or, 
(6)  Encouraging  or  persuading  converts  or  native 
iv  or  I. .  r>  io  Io:--ake  one  mission  ami  join  another. 
|r)  Alluafrieiidly  eriiieisui  Of  (he  nriafiowrlM  U 
ster  Churches  or  their  method!  of  work.     Nothing 
ill  more  ipilokly  or  surely  poison  the  spirit  of  com- 
ity and  render  copeniiion  impossible.     \  Rafo  rule 
bo  observed  Is  this  :  Of  our  brethren  let  us  speak 
midline  but  grind. 

There  are  certain  things  to  be  carefully  cultivated. 
The  spirit  of  comity  needs  lo  be  cultivated  among 
the  niisMoiiario.. 

e  same  spirit  needs  to  lie  cultivated  among 
memliers  of  the  boards  at  home.  Very  intitiy  of 
them  now  favor  comity  and  cooperation  in  the  ab- 
t,  but  are  hardly  prepared  for  it  in  the  eou- 
.  But  to  sjieak  more  definitely,  methods  like 
the  following  would  lie  found  helpful : 

(.i(  (  uiiferenee  Oct  wen  the  representatives  of  the 
home  boards  as  to  the  Hues  ra  which  comity  and 
cooperation  are  especially  desirable. 

('<)  Instructions  from  Ibe  home  boards  to  their 
missionaries  not  only  to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
spirit  of  comity,  but  by  conference  with  olher  imV 
sioiinrie.  io  promote  Ihe  policy  of  cooperMlOb  In 
mission  work. 

(■•)  The  formation  in  each  foreign  Held  of  a  Com- 
i  it  tee  of  (JonstiiiLiiioii  and  Reference,  composed  of 

■preventative::  from  cm-h  tuissinii  ivilline  I p.-r- 

:.-.  such  coin  m  it  tec  to  consider  the  larger  questions 

of  practical  comity,  such  as  am  alga  mat  I  on  of  small 

congregations,  occupation  of  new  fields,  and  the 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  printing  presses, 

hospitals,  and    dispensaries.     The    judgment    and 

commendation  of  said  committee  to  lie  embodied 

a  report  und  sent  to  the  home  boards  for  approval 

otherwise. 

\  universal  accept  mice  of  such  suggestions  as  I 
vc  miM.li>  is  hardly  lo  lie  cspeetcd  In  the  immediate 
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future.  Indeed,  some  may  consider  the  whole  thing  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it 
as  visionary  and  impracticable:  but  I  submit  that  appeared  in  old  Saxon  and  was  the  first  divine  instru- 
nothing  has  been  suggested  beyond  what  ought  to  ment  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon,  who  had  only 
be  done,  and  I  cherish  the  unwavering  belief  that  Wn  held  to  observance  by  the  severities  of  Charle- 
what  ought  to  l>e  done  can  be  done,  aud  in  the  not  magne,  but  not  really  converted  until  this  came. 
distant  future  will  be  done.  This  not  only  testifies  to  the  early  policy  of  the 

Church  in  the  matter  of  the  translation  and  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures,   but   is  in  itself  an  eloquent  ex- 

Tranalation  and  Distribution  of  the  Bible.        ami'k*  of  the  l^sent  missionary  value  of  that  poi- 

•  icy,  for  there  are  now  in  India  thousands  of  t hough t- 
by  icev.  canon  edmundn  ful  nun  who  are  living  under  exactly  similar  condi- 

Of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society.  tions  to  xhl)^  which  existed  in  the  second  century. 

* 

TT  is  not  yet  fully  realized  throughout  the  Churches  Our   knowledge  of   Egyptian  Christianity  is   rap- 

•■■   that  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Ian-  idly  increasing.     We  know  now  of  four  Coptic  ver- 

guatre  of  the  peoples  among  whom  the  word  of  our  sions  of  the  Bible  in  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the 

Lord  took  root  was  the  first  solicitude  of  the  Apos-  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  are  in  an  era  of  great 

tolii*  Church  and  alrno>t  without  exemption  the  main  Bibles.      Mo>t    pernicious    and    destructive    is   the 

policy  of  the  Church  up  to  the  .sixteenth  century,  teaching  that  the  Bible  was  put  into  Latin  to  protect 

This  is  ecumenical,  if  anything  is.  but  yet  it  needs  to  it   from  common  use.      It  only  happened  that  the 

be  reaffirmed  and  coordinated  and  to  be  made  the  Germans  and  other  invaders  of  Rome  adopted  Latin 

common  policy  of  us  all.  as  their  sacred  language. 

We  do  not  want  our  convert**  to  have  ti:edisad-  Twenty  editions  of    the    Latin   Bible    had    been 

vantage  of  eccentric  Bibles,  nor  the  darkness  of  un-  primed  in  Germany  alone  be  fori.4  Luther  was  born, 

learned  Bibles.     We  want   them   to   have  the   best  All  were  large  folio  Bibles  and  were  not  reprints,  but 

that  the  best  men  can  give  them,  until  in  every  land  translations  from  the  Vulgate.     A  poor  man's  Bible 

and  language  there  is  some  pn»mi>e  of  some  such  made  its  appearance  in  1491.     All  these  Bibles  ap- 

translation  of  the  word  of  Clod  that  we  can  feel  com-  pea  red  in  the  open  day,  and  they  bore  witness  to 

fort  as  we  give  it  to  the  convert  and  say,  u  Here  is  the  deepening  and  extending  spiritual  life  which 

your    spiritual    guide."      America,   Germany,    and  was  to  have  great  consequences.     Erasmus's  great 

Great  Britain  are  clearly  in   trust  of  the  Gospel.  Testament,  the  very  instrument  of  the  Reformation, 

They  must  translate  and  they  must  distribute  it.    To  was  dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  pope.    The 

give  to  men  the  message  of  God  on  lips  touched  date  should  be  noticed.    It  was  1516.     It  is  an  ei- 

with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  God  is  the  first  ,  ccedingly  solemn  thing  to  notice  that  there  was  ab- 

true  greeting  of  an  ideal  missionary  as  he  lays  the  solutely  nothing  to  hinder  the  work  of  Bible  transla- 

foundation  of  a  living  Church.  tion  and  diffusion  in  every  country  in  Europe  until 

There  are  instances  in  the  early  Church  as  well  as  !  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  took  its  fatal  i>osition. 

in  the  modern  Church  where  the  best  book  was  the  This  opposition  to  the  Bible  is  now  seen  to  have 
first  book,  and  where  the  very   alphabet  was  con- 1  gone  too  far,  but  it  is  too  late  to  recede.     The  his- 

structed  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  Bible  tory  of  their  crimes  cannot  be  blotted  out.  Tyndall 
into  the  people's  language.     It  gave  a  new  signili-    and  Rogers  cannot  be  unstrangled  and  unburned. 

cance  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  he  said,  "  I  The  Jesuit  missions  are  the  first  example  of  refusing 
am  the  Alpha  ami  Omega,"  and  reveals  himself  the  '  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people!  The  Syrian  Church 
Creator  of  literature  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the    did  it,  the  Franciscans  did  it,  but  the  Council  of 


world.    It  is  as  true,  as  it  is  striking,  that  Bible  work 


began  where  missions  to  the  heathen  began.  with  a  paralyzed  arm. 


Trent  stereotyped  the  Vulgate  and  held  the  Spirit 


No  thoughtful  man  can  watch  the  times  we  are 
living  in  without   seeing  the   increasing  desire  to 


Missionary  work  will  eventually  be  tested  by  the 
conformity  of  its  result*  to  the  divine  model  of  life 


unify  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  these  desires  are  '  and  character  set  Ik? fore  us  in  the  holy  book.     Each 
but  promptings  which  came  to  the  Church  in  the  !  of  the  different   transactions  bears  witness  to  the 

verv  earliest  ages.     From  whichever  great  mission-  ,  love  God  hath  for  us,  ami  which  bears  witness  that 

I 

ary  center  you  start,  Antioch,  Carthage,  or  others,  no  race  or  no  tongue  is  unclean.     Let  us  be  jealous 

the   footprints  of  the  translator  of  the   Bible   are  for  the  stability  as  well  as  fervor  of  our  work.    The 

there,  and  their  footprints  are  not  beautiful  only,  word  of  God.  most  evangelical  of  all  evangelists, 

but  indelible.  most  trustworthy  of  all  God's  messengers  !     Man 

In  the  second  century  the  question  arose  and  was  lives  by  the  very  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 

settled  whether  the  New  Testament  was  to  speak  out  mouth  of  God. 
the  truth  in  whatever  tongue  the  believer  spoke,  or 

wii.-ti..T  that  truii.  was  t<,  be  buri-i  in  the « Jan-  Educational  Work  in  MiSfflOM. 

guage  in  which  the  (  hurch  had  received  it,  and  at 

the  head  of  every  list  of  translations  of  the  Bible  BY  REV-  w-  T<  A-  »akrer,  a.m., 

stands  the  Syria.-  version,  and   the  Syrian  Church        Headmaster  of  Ley's  School,  Cambridge,  England. 
was  distinguished    by  its  simplicity  and   its  deep    TI7IIEN   Christianity   sends  its   embassadors    to 
moral  tone.  i   YV      heathendom,  it  is  with  the  aim  of  radically 

This  Bible  reached  Ccvhm  in  the  sixth  and  China    changing    the    character    of    that  heathendom,  of 
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building  up  a  Christian  state.  Every  element  of 
national  distinctiveness  is  to  be  left  untouched, 
but  the  sanctions  of  life  are  to  be  different ;  the 
individual,  the  home,  the  vilfage,  the  city,  and  the 
state  are  to  realize  a  new  motive  and  a  new  power. 
To  save  the  individual  is  the  first  step ;  but  the  ob- 
jective for  which  the  campaign  must  be  ordered  from 
the  first  is  the  Christianizing  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  must  be  shaped  as  an  ideal  edition  in  duo- 
decimo of  the  sumptuous  folio  which  the  nation  is 
to  be. 

The  worjt  of  Christendom  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
is  a  life  occupation,  high  as  heaven,  broad  as  life, 
far  reaching  as  the  utmost  bound  of  thought  or 
sensation  in  the  complex  being  of  man.  The  frame- 
work of  its  activities  must  include  the  whole  of  life. 
When  we  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  Christian 
state  we  are  bound  to  pro^  ide  for  school  as  well  as 
Church,  for  teaching  as  well  as  worship.  God  saves 
a  man.  He  does  not  sulKlichotouiize  him  and  save 
his  soul  while  Ids  mind  and  body  are  left  unsancti- 
fled.  The  minimum  equipment  of  a  mission  in  any 
land  must  include  the  preaching  to  the  heathen,  the 
church  for  public  worship,  and  the  school  for  train- 
ing the  young.  The  special  requirements  of  differ- 
ent lands  will  decide  in  addition  what  form  of  prac- 
tical philanthropy  is  to  show  the  mind  of  Christ : 
but  the  three  first  named  are  essentials  common  to 
all.     And  in  all  three  the  Gospel  is  preached. 

What  is  to  be  the  style  of  the  school  thus  shown 
to  be  essential?    First  and  foremost,  it  must  give 
the  very  best  education  possible.     The  teaching  of 
secular  subjects  is  not  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  bribe  to 
secure  an  opportunity  for  adding  a  Bible  lesson. 
The  Christian  school  must  stand  so  high  as  a  giver 
ot  knowledge  that  no  secular  institution  can  afford 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  its  equipment  or  its 
alumni.     We  must  fearlessly  show  that  we  welcome 
all  knowledge,  and  that  we  seek  to  learn  and  teach 
the  very  best— but  all  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.    To 
knowledge  we  add  all  else  that  is  of  good  report. 
T*he  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  l>e  distinc- 
tively and  unmistakably  Christian  and  spiritual. 

The  school  thus  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
Church  itself  will  always  be  a  strong  evangelizing 
Agency.     It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that 
sooner  or  later  the  value  of  the  Western  education 
tjecomes  evident  to  the  outside  world.    The  youth 
of  non-Christian  lands,  high  caste  or  aristocratic 
though  he  may  be.  is  soon  found  wishful  of  sitting 
on  benches  in  the  missionary  school  even  at  the 
price  of  sitting  by  the  pariah  and  submitting  to  the 
foreigner.     He  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  theory 
of  education  which  counts  morality  an  integral  fac- 
tor, and  he  makes  no  objection  to  the  Scripture 
lesson. 

Experience  shows  that  in  mission  schools  where 
Christians  and  non-Christians  attend  many  of  the 
heathen  pupils  do  become  Christians ;  and  still  more 
who  make  no  profession  of  change  have  yet 
breathed  a  new  atmosphere  which  has  altered  all 
life  for  them. 

Forth  from  the  mission  school  troes  the  educated 
youth  of  the  land  with  the  potentialities  of  a  new 


national  life.  We  train  the  first  few  generations, 
but  the  civilizations  and  Christianity  of  the  coun- 
tries we  evangelize  will  not  be  repetitions  of  our 
own.  New  aspects  of  the  perfect  Christ  will  appeal 
to  the  oriental  or  African  which  we  have  never 
seen.  We  give  the  initial  mental  and  spiritual  im- 
pulse, but  the  lines  of  thought  will  soon  diverge. 

The  generation  will  grow  old  while  younger  gen- 
erations arise,  filled  with  new  national  enthusiasms 
which,  though  sometimes  apparently  hostile,  are 
themselves  a  witness  to  the  power  of  the  fresh 
spring  of  hope.  In  many  a  case  it  has  happened,, 
and  in  many  will  it  happen,  that  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, of  bereavement,  of  loneliness,  of  age,  of  the 
shadow  of  the  eternal,  that  the  gray-headed  man, 
meditating  on  his  past  and  fighting  his  way  on, 
will  come  before  a  cross  and  the  shadow  of  the 
eternal  becomes  the  light  of  the  eternal,  and  the 
self-satisfied  Pharisee  bows  his  head,  Pharisee  no 
more,  publican  now,  uO  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  Knowledge  is  great,  but  love  is  better 
than  knowledge. 


Education  in  Christian  Missions, 

BY    WM.  T.   HARRIS,  L.L.D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

EDUCATION  is  a  term  of  broad  significance,  and 
will  apply  to  nearly  all  that  the  missionary 
undertakes  to  do.  lie  teaches  God's  message  to 
man,  and  impresses  on  the  minds  of  the  heathen 
I>eople  to  whom  he  is  sent  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
God  who  loved  man  and  sent  his  divine  Sou  to  die 
for  him  in  order  that  he  might  be  saved.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  divine-human  nature  of  the  true  God 
contains  in  it,  as  in  a  germ,  all  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. All  of  the  good  things  which  form  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  flow  as  a  result  from  this  doctrine.  Science, 
the  useful  arts,  by  which  nature  is  conquered  for 
the  service  of  man  ;  literature,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, all  these  have  a  particular  cast  given  them  by 
the  religious  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  you  can- 
not successfully  teach  them  to  a  people  that  is 
bound  to  a  heathen  creed. 

A  mere  nature  religion  does  not  admit  of  science, 
of  free  thought,  and  the  investigation  of  matter  and 
force,  for  these  are  the  elements  that  the  heathen 
man  worships  or  dreads  with  a  mortal  fear  as  evil 
demons,  and  he  spends  his  whole  life  in  trying  to 
propitiate  them  with  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  The 
Christian  theory  teaches  that  God  transcends  nature 
in  that,  he  created  it  by  a  divine  word,  and  that  ho 
did  all  this  for  the  sake  of  man.  All  time  and  all 
space  is,  therefore,  a  vast  cradle  for  the  nurture  of 
individuality  up  to  personality. 

The  missionary  will  not  leave  his  newly  converted 
heathen  in  their  manners  and  customs  as  he  found 
them.  lie  will  change  their  forms  of  eating  and 
drinking,  their  forms  of  producing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  their  habits  of  life,  their  institutions  of 
marriage  and  the  family,  and  their  commercial  laws 
and  usages.    One  after  another,  in  due  order,  with- 
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out  haste  and  without  rest,  all  these  things  will  get  tractable— those  that  show  capacity  for  learning  our 
-changed  by  the  missionary  with  God's  blessing,  and'  industries  and  speaking  our  language.    These  furnish 

the  secular  life  of  the  couverted  heathen  will  gradu-  hopeful  apprentices  for  reindeer  herders  ami  team- 

ally  come  into  harmony  with  a  supernatural  rcli-  sters. 

gion.  When  we  get  10,000  deer  in  Northwestern  Alaska 

It  took  long  centuries  to  arrive  under  Christianity  the  annual  increase  will  be  so  great  that  we  can  sup- 
at  the  place  where  nature  was  dispossessed  of  its  ply  all  such  centers  with  herds,  and  the  new  migra- 
demons,  and  superstitions  could  so  fur  Ik*  overcome  tiou  from  Finland  that  is  now  coming  to  America 
as  to  permit  free  scientific  investigation.  And  yet  will  furnish  the  needed  teachers  of  herding  and 
this  view  of  nature,  with  its  matter  and  forces  as  a  grazing.  The.  great  need  in  that  Arctic  region, 
mere  instrument  for  human  use,  was  clearlv  stated  namelv.  intercommunication  in  the  Arctic  winter 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  implied  even  in  th*»  doc-  night,  will  be  rendered  possible  by  the  reindeer 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  But  the  heathen  who  retains  express,  ami  the  worst  hardships  be  abated.  The 
his  old  manners  and  customs  meets  at  every  turn  50,000  natives  of  that  region  will  be  so  essential  to 
with  some  habit  of  observation  based  on  a  siijiersti-  our  white  miners,  as  they  are  now  to  our  salmon  fac- 
tious view  of  nature  in  something  of  luck  or  chance  tories,  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  will  be  more 
or  bad  signs  and  evil  omens,  some  trace  of  dfinon-  successful  than  it  has  been  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
ology  that  has  molded  his  life  in  heathendom,  and  our  States.  I  mention  Alaska  and  our  reindeer  cx- 
which  pulls  at  his  garment's  hem  to  drag  him  down  iwriment  in  order  to  give  point  to  the  suggestions  I 
again  into  the  heathen's  view  of  the  world  from  have  made  as  to  the  importance  of  adding  a  full 
which  Christian  enlightenment  is  rescuing  him.  quota  of  secular  instruction  to  the  religious  instruc- 

The  secular  education  of  the  mission  station  fits  tion  furnished  at  our  mission  stations, 

the  convert  from  heathenism  to  enter  the  world  of  When  our  converts  are  brought  into  our  system  of 

productive  industry  and  contribute  to  the  wants  of  productive  industry  and  world  commerce,  uniting 

<listant  peoples  who  go  to  the  world  market  for  their  all  in  one  vast  effort  to  conquer  nature  for  human 

supplies.      They  receive  in  return  their   quota  of  uses,  they  will  get  a  more  realizing  sense  of  the  doc- 

the  world's  goods.    This  is  in  itself  a  Christian  real-  trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  unites  and  inspires 

ization,  and  not  possible  under  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  various  denomina- 

nature  religion,   because  nature    religion   involves  tions,  ami  the  supreme  earthly  institution   makes 

local  divinities,  gods  of  this  nation  or  that,  gods  hos-  possible  the  other— the  secular  institutions  including 

tile  toother  gods;  and  hence  it  prevents  a  mutual  the  family,  civil  society,  and  the  state.    For  all  of 

understanding  among  the  peoples.    Each  one  is  sus-  these  social  combinations  are  possible  through  the 

pieious  of  the  other's  motives,  and  every  trifle  of  surrender  of  mere  individuality  for  the  sake  of  the 

difference  in  customs  is  magnified  into  an  evidence  institutional  personality  of  the  whole, 

of  malignant  enmity.  I     The  missionary,  more  than  any  other  religions 

In  the  district  of  Alaska,  whose  education  system  teacher,  needs  to  study  comparative   theology  and 

is  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  we  learn  to  recognize  the  defects  of  nature  religions  in 

find  the  mission  stations  the  only  effective  centers  the  inability  of  their  devotees  to  conquer  nature  by 

for  any  efforts   looking    to    the    elevation  of   the  applied  science  and  to  combine  with  all  nations  in  a 

natives  and  their  assimilation  with  our  own.    The  peaceful  interchange  of  products  of  industry  and 

occupation  of  hunting  and  fishing  gives  place  to  a  products  of  the  mind, 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  grazing,. and  mechanical 

arts,  and  when  the  emigrant  from  the  States  goes  to  I  ~ 

that  distant  r^i.m  in  »,.n-l.  of  gold  be  fln.1,  sur- 1  Teachf)r  Training  fo  J^^g^ 

rounding    the    mission    stations   natives  who    can  ° 

speak  some  English  and  who  can  bring  for  his  use  !  m*  kev.  John  w.  conklin. 
the  resources  of  the  land  and  water.                              j  "pDUCATIONAL  reform  in  a  broad    sense   is  a 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  missions  thatarc  Xu    pressing  need  of  the  world.    Two  thirds  of  its 


teaching  the  reindeer  industry  to  the  native  Eski- 
mos. We  procured  550  reindeer  from  the  neighbor- 
ing coast  of  Siberia,  and  these  had  increased  to  2,000 
in  ISO**,  and  with  new  accessions  last  year  to  3,000. 
The  food  resource  of  that  country  is  reindeer  moss, 
and  the  half  million  square  miles  of  this  vegetable 
growth  will  support  ten  millions  of  reindeer  and  a 
population  of  two  or  three  millions  of  people,  a 
population,  say,  a>  large  as  that  of  Finland,  whose 
inhabitants  are  likewise  a  reindeer  people. 

We  lnne  had  limited  success  with  irovernment 
■Bchools  apart  from  mission  stations,  and  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  look  for  success  in  supplanting  the 
hunting  and  fishing  occupations  by  reindeer  cul- 


people  cannot  read.  Illiteracy  is  an  important  evi- 
dence of  comparative,  if  not  of  absolute,  ignorance. 
lu  India  less  than  six  p*r  cent  of  her  nearly  900,000,- 
000  can  read,  and  among  the  women  only  one  in 
:*30.  In  the  still  larger  population  of  China,  Dr. 
Martin  estimates  the  number  of  readers  as  about 
0,000,000.  In  Africa,  Moslem  lands.  South  America, 
and  the  islands  conditions  are  often  still  worse.  It 
is  therefore  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  of  the 
1,500,000.000  people  in  the  world,  1,000,000,000  can- 
not read.  But  even  of  the  readers,  many  are  the 
victims  of  the  most  puerile  superstitions  and  en- 
dowed with  a  pitiful  emptiness  of  mind. 
Dr.  Martin  analyzes  the  actual  condition  of  what 


ture,  except  in  connection  with  the  missions.  is  called  the  educated  mind  of  China,  and  gives  a 

The  mission  discovers  the  individuals  that   are   striking  exposure  of  what  may  be  called  learned  ig^- 
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norauce.  Dr.  Storrs  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
India  as  to-day  almost  without  science,  history,  or 
any  recent  mechanical  arts.  Our  problem  of  edu- 
cating 9,000,000  of  Negroes  is  serious,  but  seems  in- 
significant by  iho  side  of  this  education  of  1,01)0,- 
000,000,  yet  the  latter  is  coming  as  surely  as  the 
former. 

Missionaries  have,  as  a  rule,  planted  the  school 
alongside  of  the  Church ;  often  the  two  are  in  the 
same  building.  The  foreign  missionary  societies  of 
the  United  States  report  2M,(ir>7  pupils  in  their 
schools,  while  the  number  of  communicants  in  their 
mission  churches  is  377,030.  The  American  Board 
and  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  report 
more  scholars  than  communicants;  the  Presbyterian 
a  few  less;  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  missions 
the  communicants  are  more  than  double  the  pupils 
in  the  schools.  Missionaries  have  been  pioneers  of 
education  in  many  places ;  their  schools  have  been 
far  superior  to  those  indigenous  to  the  countries 
where  there  were  any  such.  But  most  of  these  mis- 
sion schools  have  been,  and  arc,  by  no  means  first 
class,  as  compared  with  the  best  in  our  country  and 
Europe.  Professor  Laurie,  of  Scotland,  utters  the 
pregnant  sentence  in  reference  to  education  in  gen- 
eral: 

14  The  whole  solution  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional reform  lies  in  the  trained  Uwher." 

1  gather  from  this  that  matters  of  curricula  grad- 
ing, accommodations,  support,  etc.,  can  only  be 
settled  by  those  who  are  expert  in  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Further  light  as 
to  the  meaning  and  importance  of  teacher  training 
is  given  in  Dr.  Butler's  assertion,  in  his  report  on 
the  educational  progress  of  the  world,  "that  now  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  that  university  which  does 
not  pursue  physics  or  classical  philology  is  no 
longer  upon  a  pinnacle." 

Right  teacher  training  is  normal  training.  1  use 
this  word  normal  as  does  the  physician  in  speaking 
of  a  patient's  temperature.  In  the  popular  mind 
methods  have  been  the  chief  earmarks  of  normal 
school  systems.  I  am  not  concerned  to  champion 
any  mechanical  veneer  for  poor  teaching  ability. 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  qualifications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  a  normal  school  are  these,  the 
first  four  of  the  seven  laws  of  teaching.  Therefore. 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  for  those  in  training, 
"Be  what  you  would  have  your  pupils  become. *'  I 
First,  character;  second,  teaching  ability,  that  is,  I 
the  ability  to  adapt  self  and  subject  to  the  pupil . 
third,  scholarship ;  fourth,  culture,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finer  self.  I  would  apply  Professor 
Laurie's  prescription  to  this  great  world  plague  of  ' 
ignorance  which  missionaries  seek  to  heal.  ■ 

The  teachers,  both  foreign  and  native,  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  are  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  psy- 
chology, the  best  science  of  the  development  and . 
working  of  the  pupil  minds,  and  of  pedagogy,  the 
art  of  causing  those  minds  to  grasp  and  assimilate 
Imparted  truth.  President  Fairbairn  would  doubt- 
less say  that  pedagogy  is  not  a  branch  of  theology,  i 


but  where  in  that  glorious  science  is  homiletics  ?  I 
had,  as  a  missionary,  besides  my  preaching  and  other 
Church  work,  to  manage  40  schools.  I  soljerly  as- 
sert that  a  course  in  the  best  pedagogy  would  have 
been  of  far  more  practical  use  to  me  than  my  course- 
in  homiletics. 

The  great  reason  why  there  are  so  few  normal 
schools  on  the  mission  fields  is  that  the  missionaries 
have  had  no  training  that  would  lead  them  to  initi- 
ate such  sehools  or  fit  them  to  conduct  them.  Mis- 
sionaries have  not  been  able  to  get  such  training 
in  theologienl  seminaries  or  in  the  majority  of  col- 
leges, and  an  ordinary  normal  school  has  been  be- 
neath their  horizon. 

We  missionaries  have  an  ambition  that  our  work 
shall  not  be  a  whit  behind  the  best  attainments  in 
all  directions.  We  want  to  teach  reading,  history, 
mathematics,  if  at  all,  in  the  l>est  possible  way.  We 
want  to  teach  religion  according  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  people.  The  heathen  and  the  Bible- 
both  need  and  deserve  the  best  teaching  as  well  as 
the  best  preaching  in  the  world.  Most  missionaries 
and  native  helpers  teach  or  superintend  day  schools. 
These  ought  to  be  trained  to  teach.  All  of  them 
teach  the  religion  of  the  Christ.  These  should  be 
trained  to  teach. 

I  offer  three  suggestions:  First,  that  a  course  in" 
pedagogics  is  desirable  for  all  missionaries ;  second, 
that  normal  departments  should  be  considered  a  ne- 
cessity in  seminaries  and  colleges  on  mission  fields 
whose  aim  is  to  prepare  teachers;  third,  that  a 
graded  curriculum  for  the  teaching  of  the  faith  of. 
Christ  is  greatly  needed  and  should  be  steadily  and 
scientifically  sought. 


Presentation  of  the  Gospel  in  Mission  Lands. 

NY    UEV.    W.    F.   OLDUAM,    I).I». 

THE  presentation  must  hi' level  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  hearers.  Faith  comet h  by  hearing. 
But  the  hearing  is  not  merely  of  sounds  falling  upon 
the  outer  car.  but  reaching  the  inner  mind.  Here, 
therefore,  is  great  call  for  skill  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  addressed.  Each  people  has  its 
own  mental  characteristics.  Ideas  can  only  be  ade- 
quately conveyed  by  him  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  processes  that  obtain  among  those  with  that 
particular  type  of  mind.  The  preaching  to  a  primi- 
tive South  Sea  Island  congregation  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  different  from  that  to  a  philosophical 
Hindu  audience,  or  to  keen  rationalistic  ^Japanese 
hearers. 

Nor  is  the  method  to  be  varied  merely  along  such 
wide  lines  of  cleavage  as  separate  the  savage  or 
semlsavage  from  the  man  of  cultivation,  though  of 
differing  civilizations  and  alien  faith.  Among  the 
different  grades  of  the  same  people  there  is  neces- 
sity for  very  different  presentation  of  Christian 
teaching. 

The  dreamily  Introspective,  poetic-minded,  hazily 
philosophic  hearer  of  the  nindu  schools  in  India 
cannot  and  must  not  lw?  approached  as  the  poor, 
semistarved,  overborne  people  of  the  lower  castes, 
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nor  the  assertive  aud  somewhat  blatant  young  men 
who  pour  out  of  the  government  schools.  Nor  are 
the  grossly  materialistic  lower  classes  of  Chiua  to  be 
reached  by  the  same  methods  as  those  that  may  be 
expected  to  appeal  to  men  of  education. 

Surely  there  is  reason,  therefore,  for  a  closer  dis- 
crimination and  a  more  thorough  preparation  than 
ordinarily  obtain  in  missionary  preaching.  Even 
the  missionaries  themselves  are  in  many  cases  too 
largely  under  the  domination  of  the  belief  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  "to  preach  the  Gospel,"  without 
recognizing  the  exceeding  skill  necessary  to  rightly 
divide  the  word  of  truth.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
the  Gospel  is  all  comprehensive,  suited  to  all  needs, 
but  must  be  applied  to  the  special  wants  of  any  given 
community. 

There  is  the  well-furnished  dispensary  for  the  heal- 
ing of  all  human  ills,  but  the  untrained  hand  taking 
down  the  same  medicine  for  all  classes  of  patients 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  effect  much  good.  No 
more  delicate  nor  discriminating  task  is  there  before 
the  Gospel  preacher,  than  that  of  suiting  his  methods 
and  his  message  to  the  differing  aptitudes  aud  wants 
of  his  hearers. 

There  is  therefore  one  initial  duty  upon  the  mis- 
sionary societies  to  choose  trained  men,  and,  further, 
to  afford  their  candidates,  when  chosen,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  religious 
thinking,  the  habits  of  mind,  the  traditions,  and  the 
history  of  those  to  whom  they  go,  and  to  provide  for 
such  oversight  of  the  further  diligence  of  the  mis- 
sionary along  these  lines,  when  on  the  lieklat  work, 
as  will  insure  intelligent  and  effective  Gospel  presen- 
tation. The  crying  need,  of  the  American  missionary 
societies  at  least,  is  this  preliminary  training  of  the 
missionary. 

As  it  is,  the  great  proportion  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en are  chosen  without  any  reference  to  whether 
they  are  to  go  to  the  interior  of  Africa  or  to  Japan, 
with  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  religion,  the  mental  habits,  etc.,  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  go.  and  on  reaching  the  field  they  are  for 
the  most  part  so  engulfed  in  multitudinous  drudgery 
that  I  make  bold  to  say  the  first  live  years  in  the  mis- 
sion field  are  of  very  doubtful  value  to  the  l>eople 
among  whom  they  appear.  Much  money  is  wasted, 
many  precious  years  rendered  abortive,  many  ear- 
nest minds  discouraged,  and  eager  hearts  chilled  by 
the  manifest  impotence  arising  from  the  lack  of 
thorough  preparation.  The  Churches  must  provide 
suitable  training  schools  or  attach  missionary  de- 
partments to  the  existing  theological  schools  if  we 
are  to  cease  blundering. 

Again,  the  preacher  must  avail  himself  of  all 
truth  already  in  the  minds  of  his  non-Christian 
hearers.  All  truth  is  Christian,  and,  whatever  its 
secondary  source,  comes  primarily  from  Him  who 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
There  are  not  two  sources  of  truth,  but  one.  Let 
the  preacher,  therefore,  sincerely  and  generously 
give  the  largest  possible  credit  to  all  existing  truth 
in  the  systems  under  which  his  hearers  have  been 
trained. 

Christianity  does  not  ask  for  a  "  tabula  rosa  "  for 


the  writing  of  its  golden  words,  but  seeks  rather  icj 
present  him  as  the  fullness  and  the  fulfiller  who  fc*» 
already  every  where  present  in  all  the  faiths,  in  th«s 
measure  in  which  they  hold  religious    truth  and 
spiritual  values.    Ever)*  grain  of  unacknowledged 
truth  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  a  mountain  obstacle 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  unknowing  and  intoler- 
ant preacher. 

Here,  again,  I  would  point  out  the  necessity  for 
the  training  of  the  preacher  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
faith  to  whose  adherent  he  preaches.  In  the  de- 
nomination 10  which  1  belong,  in  all  our  theological 
seminaries,  but  one  gives  any  but  the  most  per- 
functory attention  to  the  study  of  the  alien  faiths, 
and  yet  scores  of  men  go  from  these  n  on  fitting 
schools  to  all  the  mission  fields  of  Asia  to  *'  beat 
the  air"  through  years  of  straitened  and  constricted 
service. 

When  the  preacher  is  a  foreigner,  very  great 
delicacy  is  necessary  in  avoiding  the  hurting  of  the 
national  feeling  of  race  prejudices.  The  Euro]>eau 
particularly  needs  to  remember  the  precept  •*  not  to 
think  of  himself  [or  his  nation  aud  its  ways]  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,**  and,  whatever  the 
facts  may  seem  to  warrant,  a  flaunting  of  the  superi- 
ority of  one's  own  people  and  their  ways,  as  over 
against  the  "effete  East,**  can  never  pave  the  way 
for  that  lending  of  the  heart  to  the  power  of  the  mes- 
sage which  alone  is  the  paramount  object  sought  in 
all  preaching. 

It  goes  hard  with  the  heavenly  message  when  the 
earthly  messenger  appears  in  any  way  an  alien  in 
thought  aud  in  national  affinities,  aud  when  the 
smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  gunboat  is  constantly 
on  his  horizon  and  the  loss  of  a  province  or  two  is  the 
penalty  of  any  physical  violence  done  to  him,  the 
non-Christian  hearers  cannot  be  blamed  for  vio- 
lently disapproving  of  auy  express  or  implied  ex- 
altation of  foreign  lands  over  their  own  nor  for 
doubting  the  self-sacrificing  motives  that  inspire  the 
preacher. 

When  the  hearers  are  ambitious  Japanese  or  con- 
temptuous Chinamen  or  fanatical  Moslems,  or  the 
secretly  aspiring  men  of  young  India,  the  need  for 
the  greatest  delicacy  is  imperative.  There  is  room 
for  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  the  best  missionary  who,  when  he  reaches 
the  people  whom  he  is  to  serve,  ceases  to  be  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  or  a  German,  and  loses 
all  national  distinctiveness  in  one  great  engulfing 
desire  to  serve  those  who  henceforth  should  be  his 
own. 

Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a 
deep,  sympathetic  love.  We  win  not  because  we 
love  not.  Attempt  to  disguise  it  as  we  may,  if  there 
be  in  us  any  secret  contempt  for  the  people,  any 
lofty  feeling  of  haughty  superiority,  any  idea  of 
comparative  worthlcssness  in  the  race  or  poverty 
of  salvable  material  in  the  person's  address,  the 
message  is  without  power,  and  rarely  affects  any- 
thing. 

How  often  have  we  been  amazed  at  the  com- 
paratively unfruitfulness  of  splendidly  equipped 
men,  while  again  others,  with    no  special  mental 
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outfit,  seem  to  have  found  the  secret  hiding  places 
of  power,  and  the  most  stubborn  oppositions  have 
"broken  down  before  the  love  persuaded  earnestness 


good  news  from  God  and  about  God,  which  Christ 
preached  when  he  went  into  Ciulilee.  And  is  it  not 
significant  that  in  the  oldest  writing  of  the  New 


of  men  who  came  from  mounts  of  vision  where  they  .  Testament,  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  this 
looked  upon  God,  that  they  might  learn  to  look  with  |  glorious  phrase  "  the  Gospel  of  God  "  occurs  three 
conquering  compassion  upon  the  sore  needs  of  their  ,  times  within  a  half-dozen  brief  verses? 
hearers.  They  heeded  not  any  poverty  in  them,  but  j  How  did  our  Master  use  the  Gospel  of  God  to  reach 
saw  only  their  recoverableness  and  their  potential  i  men  and  turn  them  from  their  sins  ?  A  method  once 
riches,  and  the  might  of  the  divine  Saviour.  ,  used,  perhaps  often  used,  was  to  urge  on  them  the  duty 

The  message  sounds  in  all  our  ears  to  be  in-  •  of  loving  their  enemies,  blessing  them  that  curse,  do- 
dividnally  realized.  ••  Tarry  ye  until  ye  be  endued  j  ing  good  to  them  that  hate,  and  praying  for  their 
with  power  from  on  high."  The  all-inclusive  need  ,  persecutors.  Such  teaching  was  not  only  startlingly 
of  the  preacher  in  foreign  land  is  to  l>e  a  man,  different  from  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
Siephenlikc,  full  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  to,  as  it  is  different  from  what  the  unchristian 
shall  the  Gospel  preached  from  his  lips  persuade    world  knows  to-duv.     It  was  more  wonderful  still 


and  win. 
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because  of  the  reason  implied.  They  were  thus  to 
In-come  the  real  children  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
How  so?  Because  the  Father,  moved  by  this  same 
love,  is  always  making  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain 
to  fall  on  evil  as  well  as  good,  on  unthankful  as  well 


BY    KEV.  M.  L.  GOItIM>N,  M.I».,  D.D. 

OUR  aim  is  to  change  the  unconverted  and  indif-  :  as  thankful,  on  unjust  as  well  as  just ;  that  is.  God 
ferent  into  interested  inquirers,  and  these  in-  \  makes  his  universe  the  organ  and  expression  of 
quirers  into  strong  and  aggressive  Christian  l>eliev-    self- sacrificing  love. 

ers;  and  we  are  to  do  this  through  personal  dealing       This  brings  us  to  the  very  fountain  and  source  of 
with  them.  'the  Gospel,  and  its  explanation  as  well.    For  to 

It  is  personal  dealing;  not  ecclesiastical,  using  j  such  love  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  stopping  place; 
ceremony  or  sacrament,  nor  oratorical,  seeking  to  '  and  it  prepares  us  to  understand,  as  nothing  else 
move  men  In  the  mass  by  the  magic  of  eloquent  could,  who  Christ  is,  why  he  came  to  earth,  and  why 
speech.  It  must  be  personal,  recognizing  in  the  he  lived  and  died  as  he  did.  A  God  who  so  loved 
most  degraded  minds  to  think,  hearts  to  feel,  wills  would  not  spare  even  his  only  begotten  Son.  A  Son 
to  act ;  which,  therefore,  obliges  us  to  present  the  i  so  sent  would  fill  his  life  with  miracles  of  love,  to 
religion  of  Christ  as  at  once  intelligent,  passionate,  j  cleanse  the  foul  leper  or  raise  the  widow's  son.  Nor 
powerful.  j  would  he  refuse  to  bear  the  bitter  cross.    And  in 

But  personality  means  much  more  to  the  Chris- 1  the  cross's  bit terest  hour,  showing  that  his  teaching 
tian  than  an  aggregation  of  intellect,  sensibility,  '  was  not  mere  words  alone,  he  called  God  his  Father 
and  will.  It  means  likeness  and  sonship  to  God,  j  and  prayed  for  forgiveness  for  his  murderers.  And 
largely  though  not  wholly  obliterated  by  sin,  but  thus  we  are  brought,  thus  may  we  bring  those  to 
still  possessing  the  possibilities  of  restored  moral  l  whom  we  are  sent  face  to  face  with  the  highest 
and  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  ;  brotherhood  to  expression  of  divine  "jve  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
man,  including  capabilities  of  sharing  the  l>cst  so-  Jesus  Christ. 
ciety  on  earth  or  heaven.  ■     As  it  was  with  our  Lord  so  it  will  be  with  us.    If 

To  such  persons,  to  all  such  possible  though  tin-  we  can  become  the  instruments  of  this  love  we  shall 
conscious  sons,  brothers,  and  sisters,  we  mission-  not  fail  to  lead  the  unconverted  to  become  inquirers, 
anes  come  as  those  whose  minds  have  ln»en  ilium-  inquirers  to  become  Christian  believers,  and  believ- 
ined,  whose  hearts  have  been  wanned,  whose  wills  ers  to  become  in  their  turn  "  tishcrs  of  men."  To 
havebowed  to  the  sway  of  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  others  our  people  may  be  loathsome,  because  of 
Holding  this  conscious  sonship  and  brotherhood  as  '  their  degradation,  or  ludicrous  because  of  their  hab- 
our  highest  dignity  and  most  priceless  possession,  -  its  and  customs,  their  shallowness  and  conceit ;  but 
we  seek  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ  to  awaken  to  us  they  will  always  be  first  and  above  all  possible 
the  same  consciousness  in  those  to  whom  we  are  sous  of  God. 
sent. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  highest  and  most  perfect 

personality  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  ideal  Son  I  Qualities  of  Missionaries. 

and  Brother  in  actual  realization  ;  and  therefore  our 
supreme  model  in  personal  dealing  with  men.    We  |  in  Gl*TAV  wakneck,  i>.d. 

may  imitate  him  in  his  long  personal  eon  versa- ,  TIT"  HAT  we  need  besides  expert  mission  directors 
tions  with  inquirers,  in  his  use  of  sparkling  epi-  YV  is  missionaries  capable  for  their  great  work 
gram,  pungent  question,  or  startling  declaration ;' The  general  cry  is,  **more  missionaries.''  And  let 
bat  behind  all  this,  inspiring  us  and  our  words,  must  me  add,  emphatically,  more  men.  But  the  petition 
be  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  the  actual  presence  with  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  should  send  forth 
us  of  the  loving  Father,  reluctant  to  lose  one  of  his  laborers  into  his  harvest  has  also  reference  to  their 
children,  and  seeking  through  us  to  call  every  one  of  quality.  Missionaries  must  l>e  weighed,  not  only 
them  back  to  himself.  This,  as  the  first  chapter  of  counted.  Spiritual  equipment  is,  of  course,  the 
the  oldest  gospel  tells  us,  was  the  Gospel  of  God,  the  ;  chief  consideration.    But  the  experience  of  more 
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than  one  hundred  years  should  prevent  us  from  fall 
ing  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  this  alone  suf- 
fices, without  a  thorough  traininsr.  More  than 
enough  male  and  female  missionaries  have  been  sent 
out  who  were  not  even  capable  of  learning  to  speak 
the  foreign  language  fluently. 

The  non-Christian  world  is  not  to  be  carried  by 
assault.  Mission  history  should  teach  us  not  to 
specify  a  time  within  which  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  is  to  be  completed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  times  nor  the  seasons,  but  to  do  in  this  our 
time  what  we  cau,  and  do  it  wisely  and  discreetly. 
The  catchword  u  diffusion  ''  is  really  a  caricature  of 
evangelical  missions,  if  its  antithesis  "concentra- 
tion'' leads  to  the  destruction  of  organization.  If 
evangelical  missions  are  suffering  from  one  lack 
more  than  another,  it  is  the  want  of  organization, 
in  which  the  Koman  Catholic  missions  are  so  much 
their  superiors. 

Nor  will  the  great  spiritual  war  which  the  mis- 
sions are  waging  be  decided  by  hosts  of  franc- 
tirinrs,  but  by  organized  concentration.  The  many 
so-called  "free"  missionaries  are  not  an  addition  of 
strength  to  the  evangelical  missions,  but  a  waste  of 
strength.  Neither  is  it  well  to  go  on  establishing 
new  missionary  societies ;  rather  let  the  watchword 
be,"  Join  and  support  the  old  and  experienced  ones." 
Nothing  is  more  painful  than  for  old  established  soci- 
eties to  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  work  because  new 
undertakings  are  absorbing  men  and  means  without 
making  up  for  these  losses  by  their  own  successes. 

If  the  native  Christians  become  estranged  from 
their  national  and  popular  customs,  Christianity 
will  never  become  a  national  and  popular  power. 
There  is  a  great  danger  of  confounding  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  spread  of  European  or  Ameri- 
can culture,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  this  danger  has 
by  no  means  been  avoided  everywhere.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken  a  chief  reason  why  the  success  of 
missions  is  not  greater  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  national  character  is  lacking  to-day  in  so 
lara:e  a  part  of  the  Christianity  of  mission  lands.  A 
not  inconsiderable  percentage  of  the  native  helpers 
(Chinese  perhaps  excepted),  and  of  the  young 
people  who  have  passed  through  the  higher  schools, 
is  more  or  less  denationalized  and  miseducated. 

There  are  many  missionaries  who  never  become 
independent  of  the  help  of  the  interpreter,  nay, 
more,  who  have  scarcely  understood  the  language 
problem  at  its  real  root.  This  problem  is  the  difii- 
culty  of  becoming  so  completely  acquainted  with  the 
spirit,  the  whole  mode  of  thinking  and  of  reasoning 
of  the  foreign  people,  as  to  be  able  to  render  Scrip- 
ture terms  into  their  language  so  that  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  naturally  foreign  to  them,  shall  be  fully 
understood  by  the  natives. 

English  has  become  the  language  of  intercourse 
throughout  the  wide  world,  but  that  must  not  tempt 
us  to  make  it  the  language  of  missions.  The  mission- 
ary command  does  not  say,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  Eng- 
lish to  every  creature/'  Not  more,  but  less  English 
in  the  missions :  this  should  be  the  watchword  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  this  respect  if  the  great  mis- 
sionary problem  is  to  be  solved. 
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BY    MRS.    ISABELLA   BIRD   BISHOr,   OP   ENGLAND. 

AS  a  traveler,  who  in  over  eight  years  of  Asiatic 
journeyings  has  been  won  from  complete  in- 
difference to  earnest  interest  in  foreign  missions  by 
long  and  close  contact  with  the  deplorable  needs  of 
the  Christless  world  of  Asia,  whether  as  Hindus, 
Mohammedans,  Zoroastrians,  Buddhists,  Taoists, 
Shintoists,  or  demon  worshipers,  I  have  lx?en  asked 
to  address  you. 

I  can  most  profitably  utilize  the  time  allotted  to 
me  by  passing  on  to  you  a  few  of  the  impressions 
produced  on  me  by  years  of  intimate  contact  with 
the  peoples  of  Japan,  Koroa,  China,  Western  Tibet, 
the  Malay  States,  Kashmir,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  These  countries  represent  the  great  creeds 
of  Asia,  with  their  numerous  ramifications,  demon- 
ism  underlying  all.  These  creeds  and  their  founders 
undoubtedly  started  with  much  that  was  noble  in 
their  teachings,  and  with  ethical  standards  higher 
than  the  world  then  knew.  But  the  good  has  been 
lost  out  of  them  in  their  passage  down  the  ages,  and 
even  Buddhism,  the  noblest  of  all,  in  its  Eastern 
march  of  triumph  has  incorporated  so  much  of  the 
gross  idolatry,  superstition,  nature  worship,  and 
demonism  of  the  nations  which  it  subordinated 
that  in  the  crowds  of  idols  in  its  temples,  in  the 
childish  superstitions  of  its  votaries,  in  its  alliance 
with  sorcery  and  demonolatry,  and  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  gross  immorality  of  its  priesthood,  it  is 
now  little  raised  above  the  cults  of  the  inferior 
races. 

The  study  of  these  oriental  creeds  and  their  fruits 
compels  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection power  in  any  of  them,  and  that  the  sole  hope 
for  the  religious,  political,  and. moral  future  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  that  other 
and  later  oriental  creed,  which  is  centered  in  that 
divine  Person  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  divisions, 
Christendom  bows  the  adoring  knee. 

Among  the  prominent  and  outstanding  fruits  of 
these  religions  which  have  fallen  so  low  are  shame- 
less corruption  and  infamies  of  practice  past  belief 
in  the  administration  of  government,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  custom.  Law  is  simply  an 
engine  of  oppression,  and  justice  a  commodity  to 
l>e  bought  and  sold  like  any  other,  and  which  the 
poor  have  no  means  of  buying.  Lying  is  uni- 
versal, and  no  shame  attends  the  discovered  false- 
hood. 

There  are  polygamy  and  polyaudry  with  their  in- 
finite degradation,  and  the  enthronement  and  deifi- 
cation of  vice,  many  of  the  deities  of  India  being  the 
incarnations  of  unthinkable  wickedness.  There  are 
unbridled  immoralities  and  corruptions,  and  no 
public  opinion  to  condemn  them  or  to  sustain  men 
in  doing  right.  Infanticide  is  openly  practiced. 
There  is  no  truth  and  no  trust  between  man  and 
man,  and  no  man  trusts  any  woman.  Ever}*  system 
of  medicine  in  the  East  is  allied  with  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  and  demonolatry;  immorality  prevails 
universally.  Some  of  the  nations  are  given  np  to 
unmentionable    infamies,  and   nearly   always   the 
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priests  and  monks  are  in  advance  of  th ;  tropic  in  j  tended  along  streets  from  which  men  are  excluded. 
immoral  practices.  Superstitions,  chili  ...h  or  do- 1  In  many  countries  it  is  a  crime  or  a  folly  to  teach  a 
basing,  linked  with  every  circumstance  in  life,  en-  woman  to  read ;  in  some,  a  lady  loses  caste  by  em- 
slave  whole  populations,  and  piteous  terrors  of  I  ploying  her  Angers,  even  in  embroidery.  They  know 
malignant  demons  or  offended  ancestral  spirits ;  nothing.  They  have  no  ideals.  Dress,  personal 
shadow  this  life,  while  a  continual  dread  of  being  adornment,  and  subjects  connected  with  their  sex 
exposed  hereafter  to  their  full  malignity  darkens  the  I  are  their  sole  interests.  They  are  regarded  as  pos- 
prospect  of  the  next.  Speech,  the  index  of  thought,  ,  sessing  neither  soul  nor  immortality:  except  as 
is  foul  with  a  foulness  of  which,  thank  God,  we  mothers  of  sons  they  are  absolutely  despised,  and 
have  no  conception,  and  each  generation  from  the  are  spoken  of  in  China  as  "the  mean  ones  within 
cradle  is  saturated  with  an  atmosphere  of  pollu-  the  gate." 
lion.  '      With  dwarfed  and  childish  intellect  is  combined 

The  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  usually  !  a  precocity  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  evil  passions  of 
lost,  and  conscience  is  deposed  and  destroyed.  The  I  adults— hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  sensuality,  greed,  and 
corrupt  tree  of  the  dead  and  degenerate  faiths  of  ,  malignity.  The  system  of  polygamy,  the  facility  for 
Asia  brings  forth  corrupt  fruit  from  the  Black  to  the  divorce,  and  the  dread  of  it,  the  fiendish  hate,  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  from  Siberian  snows  to  the  equator.  ;  vacuity  and  apathy,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  ami  the  whole  heart  faint,  ignorance  of  the  native  female  doctors, "specially  at 
and  for  the  grievous  hurt  there  is  no  balm  in  Ciilead,  the  time  of  4k  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  childbirth,"' 
and  no  Physician  there.  produce  a  condition  which  makes  a  piteous  appeal 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to-day,  nineteen  centuries  to  every  woman. 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  1,050,000,000  of  our  race  !  In  a  rich  man's  harem  there  are  women  of  all 
are  unchristianized,  and  800.000,000  have  never  even  .  ages  and  color,  the  favorites  and  other  legitimate 
heard  his  name.  Let  us  also  steadily  bear  iii  mind ,  wives :  concubines,  who  have  recognized  but  very 
the  fact  that,  though  during  this  century  nearly  :  slender  rights ;  discarded  wives  who  have  been 
4,000,000  arsons  won  by  missionary  effort  have  i  favorites  in  their  day  ami  who  have  passed  into 
been  baptized  into  the  Christian  Church  there  are  practical  slavery  to  their  successors ;  numbers  of 
now  more  than  100,000,000  more  heathen  and  Mos- ,'  domestics,  slaves,  and  old  women  ;  daughters-in-law, 
lems  in  the  world  than  when  the  century  began.  We  I  and  child  or  girl  widows,  whose  lot  is  deplorable, 
must  face  the  truth.  Much  as  we  congratulate  our-  j  and  many  others.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  2(0 
selves,  missionary  effort  has  but  touched  the  fringe  '  in  one  house — a  great  crowd— privacy  being  un- 
ci the  darkness  of  this  world  ;  the  Io  Paeans  of  vie-  !  known,  grossly  ignorant,  with  intolerable  curiosity, 
tory  are  not  for  us  to  sing.  forcing  on  a  stranger  abominable  or  frivolous  ques- 

Of  the  Christless  population  of  the  world,  over  tions,  then  relapsing  into  apathy,  but  rarely  broken, 
500,000,000  are  women.  Throughout  Asia  is  a  natural  '  except  by  outbreaks  of  hate  and  the  results  of  suc- 
di st rust  of  women  by  men  and  there;  are  degrading  :  cessful  intrigue.  It  may  be  said  that  there  arc 
views  held  concerning  women  in  seclusion  behind  worse  evils  than  apathy.  Then1  are  worse  evils, 
high  walls,  in  separate  houses,  known  to  us  as  the  and  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  upper-class 
harem,  the  zenana,  and  the  anderun.     I  have  seen    houses. 

lunch  of  the  inmates  of  all.  owing  to  the  detentions  j     On  more  than  fifty  occasions  1  have  been  asked 
In  traveling  which  have  made  me  frequently  their    by  women  for  drugs  which  would  kill  the  reigning 
Unwilling  guest,  and  have  unveiled  for  me  the  mys- 1  favorite,  or  her  boy,  or  make  her  ugly  or  odious.    In 
teries  of  their  secluded  lives.    Such  contact  has  ban-    the  house  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  an  important 
ished  from  my  mind,  so  far  as  Asiatic  countries  are  '  vilayet  where  I  was  storm-bound  for  a  week,  the 
concerned,  all  belief  in  purity  in  women  and  inno- ;  favorite  wife  was  ill,  and  the  husband  besought  me 
cence  in  childhood.     We  know  what  Christianity  i  to  stay  in  her  room  lest  some  of  the  other  women 
has  done  for  us.     We  realize  it  more  or  less  fully  to  |  would  make  away  with  her.    My  presence  was  no 
night  as  wc  meet  to  discuss  the  important  and  un-    restraint  on  the  scenes  of  fiendishness  which  were 
lettered  work  of  women.    We  know,  or  rather  guess,  '  enacted.     Scandal,  intrigue,  fierce  and  cruel  jcal- 
and  that  only  in  part,  what  Islam  and  heathenism  .  ousies,  counting  jewels,  painting  the  face,  staining 
have  done  for  our  sisters.    May  Clod  give  ussympa-    the  hair,  quarrels,  eating  to  excess,  getting  rid  of 
thetic  instincts,  by  which  alone  we  may  realize  their   time  by  sleeping,  listening  to  impure  stories  by  pro- 
contrasting  lives.  j  tessional    reciters,    and    watching    small    dramas 

I  have  been  a  storm,  or  peril,  bound  guest  in  t  played  by  slaves,  occupy  the  unbounded  leisure  of 
more   than    fifty  women's   houses,    including   the  I  Eastern  upi>er-elass  women. 

women's  tents  of  the  large  nomadic  population  of  |     Of  these  plays,  one  of  which  was  produced  for  my 
Persia.     In  all,  the  arrangements,  so  far  as  means    entertainment,  I  can  only  say  that   nothing  moro 


allow,  are  the  same.  The  women's  rooms  are  built 
around  a  yard,  and  have  no  windows  to  the  front ; 
a  room  near  the  entrance  is  tenanted  by  eunuchs,  or 
by  an  old  woman  who  acts  as  custodian  or  spy  in 
the  hnsband's  Interests.  8uch  secluded  women  can 
never  stir  outside  except  in  rigidly  closed  chairs  by 
day,  or  in  some  cities  on  foot  at  night,  properly  at- 


diabolically  vicious  could  enter  the  polluted  imagi- 
nation of  man,  and  it  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the 
keen,  precocious  interest  with  which  young  girl 
children,  brought  up  amid  polluting  talk  of  their 
elders,  gloated  over  scenes  from  which  I  was  com* 
pel  led  to  avert  my  eyes. 
Yet  these  illiterate,  ignorant  women,  steeped  in 
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superstition,  despised  as  they  are  in  theory,  wield  an 
enormous  influence,  and  that  against  Christianity. 
They  bring  up  their  children  in  the  superstitions  and 
customs  which  enslave  themselves.  They  make  mar- 
riages for  their  sons  and  rule  their  daughters-in- 
law.  They  have  a  genius  for  intrigue,  and  many  a 
man  in  the  confidence  of  a  ruler  or  another  loses 


that  may  even  result  in  the  establishment  of 
churches.  But  in  the  infinitely  more  delicate  and 
difficult  work  of  dealing  directly  with  human  souls, 
many  of  us  are  awkward  and  unskillful  bunglers. 
Something  stands  in  the  way  of  asking  with  ease  the 
straightforward  question:  **  Have  you  heard  of  Jesus, 
and  do  you  know  that  in  him  is  your  only  hope  of 


his  position  owing  to  their  intrigues.  They  con-  i  salvation  ? "  And  to  lovingly  and  tactfully  press  the 
serve  idolatries  and  keep  fetich  and  demon  worship  |  matter  in  the  face  of  indifference  and  rebuffs,  we 
alive  in  their  homes.  They  drag  the  man  back  to  ]  find  proportionately  hard.  Missionaries  have  been 
heathen  customs,  and  their  influence  accounts,  per- )  known  who  actually  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
haps,  for  the  larger  number  of  lapses  from  Chris-  '  the  names  of  the  various  persons  of  the  Trinity  in 
tianity.  It  is  impossible  to  raise;  the  men  of  the  East  ordinary  conversation,  and  resorted  rather  to  such 
unless  the  women  arc  raised,  and  real  converts  ;  circumlocutions  as  the  (food  Man,  etc. 
among  Asiatic  women,  especially  among  the  Chinese.  !  Another  very  great  hindrance  to  prosecuting 
make  admirable  Christians.  purely  evangelistic  forms  of  work  is  the  very  often 

But  owing  to  social  customs,  mission  work  among  more  or  less  imperfect  acquirement  of  the  native 
Eastern  women  can  only  be  done  by  women.  The  i  language  by  the  missionary.  No  other  department 
medical  woman  finds  ready  access  into  their  houses  :  of  work  suffers  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  man  or 
for  the  nonmedical  woman  the  entrance  into  such  a  woman  who  has  not  mastered  the  vernacular.  With 
mixed  crowd  as  I  have  described  is  a  matter  of  dif-  '  the  help  of  partially  trained  natives,  such  a  one 
ficulty,  and  requires  not  only  the  love  of  our  sisters  I  may  establish  schools,  prescribe  for  the  sick,  direct 
for  Christ's  sake,  but  for  their  own,  much,  very  !  orphan  asylums  or  other  institutions,  and  even  at- 
much,  of  what  has  been  well  named  "the  cnthu-  tempt  literary  work,  but  if  we  are  to  rightly  divide 
siasm  of  humanity."  Everywhere  I  have  seen  that  the  word  of  truth  to  listening  people,  whose  very  lives 
It  is  the  woman  richest  in  love  who  is  the  most  sue-  I  depend  upon  it ;  if  we  arc  able  to  reach  those  hidden 
cessful  missionary,  and  that  for  tie  unloving,  the  springs  of  feeling  and  trust,  that  bubble  up  silently 
half-hearted,  and  the  indolent  there  is  no  call  and  no  in  every  human  breast,  we  must  do  it  by  the  free  use 
room.  ;  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task,  not  only  of  conquest,  !  The  remedies  for  these  two  hindrances  readily 
but  of  reconquest,  which  lies  before  the  Christian  suggest  themselves.  No  missionary,  manor  woman, 
Church  is  one  that  demands  our  most  serious  con-  should  be  sent  out  without  a  definite  trainiug  in 
sideration.  To  bring  5oD,(XM),(M)0  of  our  fellow-  personal  work  for  Christ.  They  should  learn  before 
women  to  a  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  is  the  work  leaving  home  to  master  all  false  shame  in  approach- 
especially  given  to  women.  1  "Will  not  make  any  ing  other  people  on  the  subject  of  their  soul's  salva- 
plea  either  for  funds  or  workers.  The  Master,  tion.  They  should  have  already  reached  the  point 
whom  we  all  desire  to  honor,  has  made  a  distinct  where  they  are  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
declaration— "He  that,  reapeth  receiveth  wages  and    thereby  some  may  be  saved. 

gathereth  fruits  unto  life  eternal  "—a  promise  of  a  During  a  short  stay  at  an  Eastern  port  not  long 
reward  for  work  which  can  never  fail.  Yet,  far  »go  I  attended  a  so-called  Gospel  meeting  at  the 
awav,  on  a  thousand  harvest  fields,  earth's  whitened    Seaman's  Home.     An  unusual  number  of  American 


harvests  ungarnered  die. 
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and  English  warships  and  transports  were  in  port, 
and  the  narrow  streets  were  crowded  with  sailors, 
ftrong,  fine-looking  fellows,  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
and  every  one  of  them  abundantly  worth  saving. 
There  were  present  at  the  (Jospcl  meeting  seven  or 
eight  Christian  workers,  visiting  and  resident,  and 


CHRIST  left  no  directions  for  the  establishment  in  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  (iospel  service,  ex- 
unevangclized  lands  of  institutions  for  the  cept  the  one  essential  thjng,  the  unconverted.  After 
teaching  of  foreign  languages,  science,  and  art,  or  the  meeting  was  over  a  visitor  ventured  to  ask  of  a 
for  the  introduction  of  even  medical  science  upon  a  resident  missionary,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
large  and  absorbing  scale.  That  he  did  not  do  so  ,  the  concern,  if  they  had  ever  tried  Moody's  methods 
cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  discounte-  '  for  attracting  the  unconverted, 
nances  such  departments  of  work,  but  rather  that  ,  ''Moody's  method?  What,  for  instance?" 
he  values  them  only  in  proportion  as  they  contrib-  I  ''Well,  two  or  three  songs  at  the  street  door  per- 
ute  directly  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  i  haps,  or  invitations  distributed  on  the  street  or  at 

For  several  reasons  evangelist ie  is  the  most  diffi-  !  the  wharves  as  the  men  laud." 
cult  of  all  work  to  do.     In  the  first  place,  mission-  !     '*0,  no,  no,"  came  the  nervous  and  embarrassed 
aries  are  often  more  poorly  equipped  for  this  form    answer.      "Entirely     impracticable.       Not    to    be 
of  service   than   for  any  other.     We  go   out   to   a    thought  of." 

heathen  country  trained  to  treat  and  care  for  the  And  the  same  suggestions  made  by  the  two  other 
sick,  able  to  carry  on  schools  and  colleges,  to  intro-  Christian  workers,  who  were  interested  in  the  suc- 
duce  trades  and  industries,  fitted  to  do  acceptable  ;  cess  of  the  enterprise,  met  with  the  same  response. 
literary  work,  or  with  a  good  organizing  faculty  .  Yet  what  was  the  use  of  the  whole  concern,  if  saiL 
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ors  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  on  their 
headlong  way  within  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  un- 
reached* 

The  study  of  the  native  language  to  young  mis- 
sionaries, eager,  vigorous,  and    anxious   to    begin 
work  at  once,  is  often  exceedingly  irksome.    And 
the  temptation  is  strong,  after  the  acquirement  of 
what  is  euphemistically  styled  "a  working  knowl- 
edge "  of  the  language,  to  abandon  any  sustained 
effort,  aud  put  in  one's  whole  time  and  energy  at 
something    more    active.     But    such  a   course    is 
little  short  of  self-murder,   from  the  standpoint  of 
successful  evangelistic  work.    A  fixed  determina- 
tion to    acquire  the    native    language,  with  some- 
thing very  like  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which 
he  uses  his  own  mother  tongue  should  characterize 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  missionary  until  he  has 
reached  his  goal,  even  if  it  takes  to  the  end  of  a  long 
term  of  field  service. 

Given   thorough   previous  training   and    a    good 
knowledge    of    the  language,   much  of  importance 
yet  remains  in  the  manner  and  method  of  present- 
ing  the  Gospel.     The  presentation,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  in  conformity  with  native  custom  and  in 
"the  spirit  of  Christ.    Women,  especially,  who  have 
"been  trained  in  evangelistic  methods  at  home,  will 
"hare  much  to  learn  in  most  oriental  countries.    As 
well  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  faith  into  America 
"by  the  use  of  street  i>erformauees  on  the  tight  rope, 
as  for  a  woman  missionary  to  attempt  general  work 
on  the  mission    field  with  the  same  freedom  and 
fearlessness  that  have  characterized  her  at  home. 
Any  dealings  with  native  men,  or  in  their  presence, 
beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary,  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  care,  and  not  then  until  the  mission- 
ary has  been  long  enough  on  the  field  to  know  her 
ground. 

Always  and  ever  let  the  spirit  of  Christ  be  shown. 

Avoid  the  example  of  that  missionary  who,  in  the 

excess  of  his  zeal,  seized  a  gray-haired    old  priest 

by  his  top  knot  and  bumped  his  forehead  on  the 

*tone  pavement,  in  derisive  imitation  of   the    old 

man's  reverential   prostrations  before  his  wooden 

<Ieity.    Or  of  that  other,  who  after  seven  years  of . 

the  most  self-sacrificing  labor  in  the  heart  of  Africa, ' 

learned  to  his  deep  grief  and  humiliation  that  he  ' 

had  put  his  own  efforts  to  naught  by  the  overbcar- 

Ug  and  dictatorial  spirit  which  he  had  manifested 

-oward  the  natives.    This  is  what  might  1x5  called  the  i 

• 

Vnglo-Saxon  of  it,  and  most  men  and  women  of  our 
^nce  will  have  this  disposition  to  overcome  before  ; 
dealing  successfully  with  a  heathen  ]>copIe. 

Sometimes  when  years  of  faithful  effort  have  been 
put  in,  with  little  or  no  results  in  broken  hearts  or 
changed  lives,  a  sore  temptation  comes  to  the  mis- 
sionary. He  feels  that  the  Churcli  at  home,  whose 
^gent  he  is,  is  watching  him  with  impatient  eyes,  i 
^nd  wondering  why  his  reports  year  after  year  con- 
tinue to  show  little  but  hopes  and  anticipation. 

He  has  seen  natives  around  him,  friendly  and 
mildly  interested,  yet  clinging  tenaciously  to  their 
leathen  customs  and  beliefs,  and  a  strong  temp- 
tation comes  to  him  to  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  become  Christians   by  letting    down    the  re- 


quirements of  the  Gospel.  He  begins  to  think  that 
Sabbath  attendance  at  the  neighborhood  fair,  either 
as  purchaser  or  vendor,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  since  the  natives  complain  that 
not  to  go  would  subject  them  to  serious  inconven- 
ience and  financial  loss.  A  compromise  of  church  in 
the  morning  and  fair  in  the  afternoon  begins  to 
seem  to  him  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Or,  here 
if  a  man  who  manifests  his  unwillingness  to  become 
a  Christian  if  he  can  do  so  without  disturbing  his  do- 
mestic relations,  which  happen  to  l>e  plural.  He  is 
a  leading  man  in  the  community,  and  the  mission- 
ary feels  that  if  he  can  secure  him  numbers  of  the 
other  villagers  will  follow.  He  begins  to  revolve 
the  matter  in  his  mind  with  a  view  to  letting  him. 
Plausible  reasons  speedily  suggest  themselves. 
David  and  Solomon  had  concubines,  and  the  Lord 
winked  at  the  matter.  This  man  had  assumed  these 
responsibilities  in  the  days  of  his  ignorance,  was  he 
warranted  in  denying  them  now  ? 

It  would  mean  a  great  tearing  up  of  the  man's 
household  ;  the  missionary  knows  and  likes  him  and 
feels  disinclined  to  impose  hard  conditions  upon 
him.  He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  option  of 
making  conditions  was  not  left  with  him,  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  Gospel  is  conformed  to  the 
heathen  instead  of  the  heathen  to  the  Gospel,  and 
by  and  by  we  have  the  spectacle  presented  of  a 
native  church  made  up  of  Sabbath  breakers  and 
adulterers. 

Better  a  thousand  times  the  unbroken  regions  of 
darkness  than  such  baptized  heathenism  as  this. 
Better  long  years  of  fruitless  labor  than  such  sadly 
unchristian  results.  No  appearance  of  prosperity, 
however  flattering,  can  atone  for  such  a  sacrifice  of 
principle.  It  is  easier  to  keep  out  than  to  put  out, 
and  when  it  comes  to  admitting  members  into  the 
Church,  a  missionary  cannot  afford  to  present  other 
than  an  uncompromising  front  to  the  various  forms 
of  evil  that  show  themselves,  no  matter  how*  firmly 
rooted,  in  a  heathen  community. 

From  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  let  the  missionary  never  fall  back 
from  his  high  hojic  of  establishing  a  native  Church, 
self-supporting,  putting  up  its  own  church  build- 
ings, paying  for  its  own  native  pastors  and  litera- 
ture. Aud  a  Church  self-propagating,  furnishing  its 
own  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  men  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,  able  to  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
truth.  And  lastly,  a  Church  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, not  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 
or  easily  led  away  by  subverters  of  the  truth,  but 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.  Difficulties  then:  are  many  and  great 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  pur- 
pose, but  the  promises  are  to  him  that  overeometh, 
and  the  power  is  of  God. 
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THE  influence  of  woman   for  weal  or    for  woe 
is    a    matter    of    very    ancient    history ;   it   is 
also   a    matter  of   paramount  up-to-date  interest. 


26S  Right  Attitude  of  Christianity  Toicanl  Other  Religion*. 


During  the  ages  that  have  intervened  since  the  be-        Responsibility  lays  another  claim  upon  women  in 
ginning  of  time  woman's  influence  has  to  a  greater    regard   to    the  work  of   interesting   the    children. 
or  less  degree  made  itself  felt,  while  in  every  epoch-    This  is  woman's  special  province,  and  it   is  work 
making  perhxl  there  have  arisen  conspicuous  exam-    fraught  with  far-reaching  Issues, 
plesof  her  power  to  make  or  mar  the  destinies  of  men.        Again  the  responsibility  rests  upon  them  of  devel- 

Xor  is  this  influence  confined  to  any  one  ]>cople  :  oping  organizations  and  fostering  the  best  methods 
it  U  all  embracing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  for  concerted  work  at  home,  by  means  of  which  in- 
touches  "of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  j  creased  interest  and  gifts  may  be  obtained.  There 
kin  !"  that  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  rules.  This  is  is  a  temptation  in  these  pleasure-loving  days  to  try 
one  of  the  outstanding  impressions  of  abiding  mem-  to  meet  the  world  on  its  own  ground  by  introducing 
ory  which  a  visit  to  heathen  lands  makes  plain,  that  into  missionary  methods  worldly  devices  and  plans, 
however  degraded  and  downtrodden  woman  may  j  These  may  succeed  in  bringing  out  a  greater  num- 
be,  her  influence  cannot  be  destroyed.  In  the  ze-  ber  to  a  meeting  where  entertainment  is  linked  to 
nanas  of  India,  in  the  crowded,  comfortless  homes  '  the  imparting  of  missionary  information,  and  it  may 
of  China,  amid  the  wide-awake  Japanese,  in  the  seem  as  though  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause, 
lowly  kraals  of  Africa,  this  power  is  exercised,  for  but  if  the  motive  be  not  enduring  it  proves  but  short 
sooner  or  later  woman  finds  her  kingdom,  though  lived,  a  mere  fillip,  spasmodic,  and  fitful, 
ofttinies  it  cometh  not  with  observation.  It  clearly  lies  within  the  province  of  woman's  re- 

Our  responsibility  in  regard  to  mission  work  is  '  sponsibility  to  use  all  talents  in  the  service  of  the 
thus  plain  and  pointed,  because  of  woman's  prevail-  Master.  Those  who  can  wield  a  persuasive  pen 
ing  influence.  Superstition  forges  many  a  heavy  should  help  the  editors  to  make  our  missionary 
chain,  and  it  is  always  around  woman's  neck  that  magazines  bright  and  attractive,  and  the  many  more 
these  links  are  most  tightly  fastened.  Clinging  with  who  have  a  persuasive  voice  should  seek  the  diffu- 
tenacity  to  customs  hoary  with  age,  she  comes  in  j  sion  of  these  magazines  in  every  way  they  can. 
many  instances  to  hug  these  chains;  thus  we  find  i 

that  in  dark  heathen  lands  woman  is  ever  the  great  '  "" 

obstructor  to  the  spread  of  the  light.  I  , 

It  is  her  hands  that  raise  the  highest  barriers ;    Bight  Attitude  of  Christianity  Toward  Other 

against  the  truth,  it  is  from  her  lips  that  the  poison  ■  iiellgions. 

flows  which  enters  deepest  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  IIY  rev.  joiix  henry  bakrows,  d.d., 

for,  shut  out  from  all  that  would  enlighten,  woman  „      . ,     ..    ,,».     ,«    .,  „ 

.       .„    .   .     .        ..,,       ,       .    ,    4l      ,     ,  *  ,       i  President  of  Oberlin  College, 

instills  into  her  children  s  minds  the  darkness  of  her  ■ 

own.     It  is  the  O-basans  of  Japan,  the  Luo-taitais.  |  A^"E  feature  or  element  in  the  right  spiritual  at- 

or  venerable  grandmothers,  of  China,  the  Bibis  of  j  \J    titude  of  Christianity  toward  other  religions  is 

the  Indian  zenanas,  who  to-day  an;  keeping  many  a    a  beneficent  and   hopeful  courage.     The  ultimate 

man  from  entering  the  kingdom.   We  shall  never  see    contest  in  the  world  of  religions  will  not  be  that 

noble  men  in  heathen  lands  until  there  are  enlight- ,  between  Christianity  and  the  non-Christian  faiths,but 


between  Christ  and  unbelief,  or  the  natural  heathen- 
ism of  the  human  heart.  The  non-Christian  faiths 
have  been  found  out,  and  the  (iospel  of  Jesus  Christ 


cued  women. 

Our  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  women  is 
peculiar  and  pressing  liecau.se  the  work  of  winning 
them  for  Christ  has  been  laid  upon,  us  by  the  Lord  has  no  reason  to  be  abashed  before  them.  In  time 
of  missions.  To  seek  to  raise  the  womanhood  of  they  will  become  like  the  religions  of  Egypt  and 
the  world  to  the  high  plane  where  God  would  have  ;  ancient  Greece,  and  the  only  serious  inquiry  which 
her  take  her  place  is  most  certainly  a  great  and  should  concern  us  is  our  proper  attitude  toward 
difficult  undertaking,  when  wc  think  of  the  numbers  these  doomed  systems.  What  is  the  temper  beeom- 
to  be  reached,  and  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  ing  the  Christian  mind,  and  what  are  the  best  meth- 

Certainly  in  this  direction,  increase  of  knowledge    ods,  resulting  from  this  tcmi>er,  of  approach  to  the 
brings  increase  of  responsibility,  for  the  more  we    non-Christian  world? 

study  missionary  problems,  the  more  closely  do  we  \  The  resurrection  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  the 
sec  how  much  of  the  real  undermining  work  in  central  fact  in  history,  was  the  message  of  Christian- 
missions  lies  to  woman's  hands  to  accomplish,  ity  at  the  start,  and  was  the  demonstration  of  its 
Rivers  of  error  must  be  stemmed  at  the  fountain  ■  central  truth,  namely,  incarnation  with  the  purpose 


head,  and  the  source  of  the  polluted  rivers  of  idola- 
try and  superstition  is  always  found  in  the  home. 


of  redemption.     Christianity,   identified    with    the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ,  has  no  parallel,  and  the 


It  is,  therefore,  in  the  homes  that  Christian  women  chief  business  of  an  aggressive  Church  is  to  set 
must  seek  to  replace  these  poisoning  streams  with  forth  the  redeeming  and  risen  Lord.  This  message 
the  pirc  water  of  life.  !  should  be  carried  to  all  men  with  glowing  love  and 

Our  responsibility  must  lead  to  pregnant  and  '  radiant  loveliness  of  spirit.  The  missionary  effort 
practical  work,  whether  we  are  called  to  bear  forth  is  not  primarily  to  measure  this  or  that  ethical  or 
or  send  forth  the  word  of  life.  We  who  tarry  at  theological  conception  of  the  Bible  or  the  creeds 
home,  if  we  an;  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  multi- I  with  the  ethical  and  theological  conceptions  to  be 
tnde  of  women  who  publish  the  tidings  abroad,  !  found  in  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  East.  •'  The 
must  see  to  it  that  the  responsibility  resting  on  us  aim  of  Christianity.'-  as  Dr.  Dennis  has  said,  "is  to 
is  honestly  faced  and  its  claims  fully  met.  i  impart  a  blessing  rather  than  challenge  a  compart- 


.I-  blmaeU  and  c t ■•  - 


■■.-.■ 
.  ■  at  itory,  iiii.i  also  a  wttai  --  ol  whsl  > 
iti  storj  has  wrought 

'I'll.-  [real  uh  nf  heathendom  i?  not  scholarly,  la 
mi!  philoaopbloal j  ii  needs  not  argument  -..  much 

.1  i .  B3  w pat hi ,  pin  nary  instruct i in- 

home*  inn!  riiri-.il. hi  lira*,  Mid,  In  tin.- 

JIlnlnT    uf   till  these   things,  !ll«    lifting  II |'  •■>   tl>''   ••"•' 

■  :■  .'in it.    Tl ii-  christian  messenger  duos 
10  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  who, 

•villi  yell  iiml  Ihrcnl.  m-Is  forth  ft  stern  prophet  ami 
rncr  end.      II"  due-  'i" I  -r|>  fun  1 1  like  the  yellow- 

ii.'miI  in',  hi,-  i  in;,  mi i  i" iih.  e  tin.  Eightfold 

Path,  ii    lui.-ilmil  uf   right    liiinu  Mini   riu'lii   thinking 

whii-b  springs  from  dismal  views  ul  llfu  ami  of  the 

which  nuke  life  worth  living. 

luii-iitiniii  i~   ii- ii   primarily    Mi  apologist,  but  b 

|.i..[.i,'i        Willi     bright    vii'inry    shining    frmu   her 

I...-.  the  ■  ..hiii'iii-  death,  old  age,  disease,  dtsup- 
ii"iiiiini-iii.  mill  nil  natural  m  lis,  and  looks  upon 

them   a-    I  In    vi'ry   means    which    limy   ..>-i-i    is.-    in 

that  fur  which  wt  are  here.    Confi Hng  the  non- 

Chrisilau  fait  In.,  Christianity  inu.-i  never  lose  iis 
i.r.iv, .  prophetic,  hopeful  tone  and  spirit.   Coming 

limn  imd.iisliia  u'ri'iii  gill  In  the  world,  ilif  Christian 
relud'W  inns!  ul  mil  -  Mm  i.l  ,i-  ,i  lniirii...|i(  l.i  ii^'. - 

•elans,  iiui  doi  boastful  ol  supremacy. 

A  Sllinlllf  ttllll    lni|M'l'lll     (■[•iii-liui     i-    "III.    HiTSlCIII   I'f 

the  spirit  In  which  ( ,liri-iiniiii  i  ■■. -nl  1-.  .nt^  in,  uou- 
Chrisllan  World.  Tin-  inissiunari'a  lift-  in.iy  be  in 
...  n  debating  sk.-1hi.iI.  Ijiii  before  tbe  de- 
bute ends  lii:  [irunchcs,  In'  leallltes,  he  pleads,  lit 
prays,  he  mlli"  iipi'ii  Uod'i  Spirit  lo  help  him  let 
forth  the  Christ,  lie  insistently  lira's  mi-n  to  abandon 
i  in..  Imparted  [or  the  pcrfi  et,  the  false  for  the  true, 
(tie  symbol  for  tbe  reality.  Whatever  mistakes  men 
linn.  made  in  the  ureal  propagaudtsm,  however  un- 

li'irly  Mi'.-ir  ten:  ;«■!■  inn)   - 'times  hale   I n.  and 

Irrational  their  judgment,  ami  inijMTlivi  thi-ir  lives, 
lin-  Christian  never  maid--  n  miainl,,'.  a.,  i'iii'  ns  l,..  is 
Christian,   in   announcing  the  iruih   which  ha*  he- 

■■■i-.iii-  in  ina  very  nature,  thai  Chrlstlen- 
li  ..in1  pf  imiiiy  competing  religions, 
i.mt  i-  Bod'a  way  of  salvation,  la  the  absolute,  iliuil, 
miihnrii  alive  messiige  from  heaven  In  earth,  written 
In  the  blood  of  the  cross,  and  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  the  resurrection, 

certain  modesty,  al»o  becoming  llie  em- 
bn.-pi-lnr  i.f  Christ.  Tlw  wise-hearled  missionary  Is 
not  proclaiming  the  perfection  of  ChrlBteudom,  Is 
ii-n  picturing  lila  own  Church  iih  Lhe  stainless  bride 

el  I. "Ii  rial.  I  ml  is  ]mti.iii  ly  -.triviiij  in  miv  nn'ii  n  lull 
n-i'.i:  ..r  hi-  Lord.  Many  things  beside  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  soul  prevent  lhe  pagan  nations 
from  coming  rapidly  linn  i  he  ranks  of  Christendom  -. 
memories  of  wrongs,  rapacities,  all  the  more  brutal 

.■■iriili'l  by  strength  upon  weakness, 
liquor  traffics,  opium  slniiin's,  rndi-  mid  itiniijni-i'riiu; 
wa)-B.  official  dlscourteali-a,  inisi-d  riiii*  ri-nii;  up  in 

itles  aa  proof  >"if  lirintiuiiaii.-aa.  i-nritrs 

Oil -ni'l  villainy,  to  say  nothing  of  [he  divisions 

of  CUriainn.kitii— all  these  things  have  stood  In  the 


In-  iiuii-Ui  rial  inn  world  seen  priiicipully  [In-  du- 
I-  ul  tlirl-tuiiili'iii.  Ii  ia  pin  lin  posed  to  look 
iently  upon  Ita  own  -  .  Mi-omiii^.  Ii  has  nut 
fallen  la  Ion  with  Chttothutlt]  In  MOM  of  Its  mani- 
ri-ai.uiutia.  The  lido  of  iullilel  literature  pours  in 
upon  the  Orient  so  that  ednoatAd  yonng  DM  "i  b« 
tast  linvij  come  to  believe  that  CmApMBdeei  is 
iibundoulng  Christianity.  The  result  isn  ibm  they 
are  not  looking  with  i-lear,  iinjiri-jiiilieed  i-yta  upon 
the  Uoapel  of  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  badly  Inter- 
[irelni  iiiiIh-iii.  I  du  nul  Miindi-i- Hi;.'  I  I 
fallen  in  love  with  all  tbe  nations  of  Wi.  aiiru  >  hria- 
iii  nli 'in.  Kvcii  .in  pm  i  thinks  she  has  some  old-time 
grievance!  tO  rem  ember. 

r.el-T'-  then:  rim  In-  ,ili  impM'.iiiilii'i-il  uatini.ile  nt 
(.'liriaiiiiiiily,  Christendom  must  clear  Its  skirts  of 
iiuitiy  alliums,  and  iniquities.  Tbe  exruest  and  self- 
denying  inisaiouaries  of  Asia  are  siirnniiiUi.il  by 
Butopeu  population  not  wholly  in  aympath]  wKh 

Cliiisliiiniiy.  llireilly  ur  iinllrieily  these  do  a  great 
deal  io  hinder  tin:  [inignii  of  the  Gospel,  i  ln-is- 
lendom  is  not  fitted,  at  present  to  imike  ilie  very 
wi'i.-i  I'.nijin-i  in  in.ii-riiristiiiii  Inadc    The  i.-'s- 

pel  of  Jestin  Christ  Is  doing  its  work.  Clirialluu 
'■i  nu-j.'h-iii  i-  ni.iivi'li'Ualy  aiier.'i.'ssfiii  in  inuny  nay  a, 
but  every  elear-eyeil  nt&arionwj  peroslvea  now  prog- 
ress is  handicappeil,  and  what  u  misfortune  it  is,  as 
Prof.  Roswell  D,  Hitchcock  said  years  ago,  here  In 
New  York,  lliul  "<  liriaiianily  i-  coinpelled  to  apol- 
ogias for  Christendom."  Even  In  his  political  sub ju- 
^.lii'ii  iiml  ai.-'inl  iuferiurily,  many  n  prond  orieulal 
ileetns  himself  the  spiritual  superior,  at  least  In 
.some  thinga,  uf  bis  maulers.  It  Is  tint  the  beat  of 
Christianity  that  has  always  made  itself  moat 
prominent    and    pervasive    In    the    mm  -  Christian 

la  spile  of  all  Ihis,  hmvev.'r,  tlmse  who  know  the 

boat  of  heathendom  and  the  wont  ol  Christendom, 

—  in-  win.  have  a.-.-n  euiiipri'lii'ii.-lvely  and  fully  both 
of  these  two  worlds— believe  lhal  hi-nllnndimi  ia  lhe 
cotidem  nation  of  heat hen  Ism  and  that  i  hi  i-i'iii  "in, 
with  all  Its  faults,  it*  an  arimiin'iii  tor ChrilUanKj. 

Those  who  nre  sensitive  to  tbe  tailings,  and  ami  of 
Christian  nations  and  chiirohcH  have  often  been 
wurrieil  Kheii  scholars  huve  uinnriln  il  the  ln'miiifnl 
truths  whleh  shine  like  inula  here  and  there  In  the 
noii-Cliriatian  creeds.  They  have  feared  lhe  result, 
and  they  have  had  a  nutural  resentment  ut  the  effort 
uf  nil  kiiiuliniug  Ihi'iilnyiiiua  lo  pin  it-  I '  hi  i>  I  in  nily  mi 
ii  level  of  ethnic  faiths  ;  mid  in  their  [perplexity  they 
linve  n.'l  ulwiila  Inlll  r-'i'iiKUir'-il  wlntl  uh-  tin-  ln'St 
ways  of  winning  lhe  hearts  nf  nn-ii  whu  nre  einliit- 
tcred  against  the  truth  of  Christ  by  inini'"  --;ii.i  n  - 
scutments.  It  Is  balm  to  the  wounded  pride  and 
inlelleelmilhaiiKhlim'ss  of  the  nrieulal  tlml  I  l,ii-ii;in 
.scholars  are  now  apprua'.-hiiu;  the  ancient  faitlia 
with  a  less  merciless  opposition. 

The  pMrtbtUttasof  man  are  such  that  he  does  not, 
even  under  thrlatian  iiithu-nei-s  mid  teaehinu,  de- 
pend to  his  highest  n  1. 1 1  best,  awl  Illy  iiml  universally, 
lie  ia  still  lenrnlng  the  elements  of  Christianity,  and 
lhe  non-Chri-itiati  rellfflntiB  are  beginning  to  tench 
us,  by  their  very  excellencies,  what  are  some  nf  the 
hidden  treasures  mid  virtues  of  our  own  fallh.  while 
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the  effects  of  those  systems,  and  their  woeful  failures, 
persuade  the  sane  and  unprejudiced  mind  that  true 
Christianity  has  a  vent)  and  a  vitality  in  which  they 
are  sadly  wanting. 

But,  although  we  who  know  the  Christian  and 
study  the  non-Christian  faiths  may  for  a  time  be 
amazed  and  dazzled  by  similarities,  it  is  only  to  dis- 
cover in  the  end  the  profound  divergencies.  There 
can  be  no  close  sympathy  between  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  for  example,  which  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  just  and  holy  God  seeking  after  men  with  pur- 
poses of  love  and  reconciliation,  and  through  atone- 
ment removing  every  obstacle  on  the  part  of  men 
to  the  highest  blessing  which  heaven  can  offer.  It 
is  only  a  beggarly  salvation,  after  all,  which  Buddha 
can  offer,  an  almost  worthless  salvation.  It  is  not 
an  escape  from  guilt  and  pollution,  it  is  not  receiv- 
ing into  the  soul  the  Spirit  of  Cod  and  divine  life, 
holy  and  immortal ;  it  i>  only  a  release  from  the 
bondage  of  desire  and  the  final  sinking  of  the  spirit 
into  a  quiescence  bordering  on  extinction  ;  and  even 
this  salvation,  according  to  the  original  teachings  of 
Gautama,  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  few. 

Therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  missionary 
is  naturally  one  of  profound  pity,  mingled  with 
something  of  respect  for  what,  after  all,  has  been 
the  only  refuge  for  millions  of  souls.  Courage,  hope, 
sympathy,  modesty,  respect,  appreciation— these  are 
some  of  the  elements  in  the  right  Christian  attitude, 
but  all  these  may  finally  be  dissolved  in  the  Chris- 
tian heart  in  a  great,  overwhelming  compassion  and 
pity  as  one  confronts  the  non-Christian  world. 


Piling  the  Pastors  of  the  Future  with  the 
Mission  Passion, 

BY   REV.    CIIARLES  Ct'TnBEKT   HALL,  P.P., 

President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

ACCORDING  to  the  New  Testament  standard,  the 
passion  of  a  Christlike  love  for  human  lives  is 
a  greater  thing  than  eloquence,  knowledge,  or  faith. 
"  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
but  have  not  love,  I  am  Income  sounding  brass,  or 
a  clanging  cymbal.  And  if  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ; 
and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains, 
but  have  not  love,  1  am  nothing/'  The  passion  of  a 
Christlike  love  for  human  lives  develops  in  the  soul 
of  a  Christian  disciple  from  the  presence  in  himself 
of  powers  and  activities  that  reflect  the  mind  of 
Christ.  These  are  clear  vision  of  the  world,  deep 
feeling  toward  the  world,  actual  effort  for  the  world. 

To  ask,  therefore,  how  we  may  tire  with  mission- 
ary passion  the  young  men  of  the  future  ministry  is 
to  ask,  not  how  we  may  add  unto  them  something 
beyond  and  additional  to  their  ministerial  training, 
but  how  we  mav  make  them  true  ministers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  For  without  the  missionary  passion 
they  are  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
they  are  disabled,  deficient,  half-equipped— they  lack 
the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  problem  of  the  divinity  school  is  this:  Not 


how  to  train  an  occasional  man  for  the  foreign  fie\dy 
but  how  to  kindle  the  missionary  passion  in  every 
man  that  passes  through   the  school,  that  he  may 
thereby  become  an  able  minister  of  Christ.    For,  M, 
as  Canon  Edmonds  said  iu  his  address  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scripture,  "  the  missionary  idea  is 
conquering  the  life  of  the  churches,"  then  the  mis- 
sionary idea  must  conquer  the  life  of  every  man 
who  proposes  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  chun.rje*, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home. 

This  conception  of  the  life  of  the  divinity  scliou/ 
as  a  life  transfused  and  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
missions  is  founded  upon  two  practical  needs :  the 
need  of  the  man  who  may  possibly  have  the  gifts 
for  service  abroad ;  the  need  of  the  man  who  hlmll 
enter  the  pastorate  at  home. 

As  to  the  man  who  may  possibly  have  gifts  for 
service  abroad  it  is  his  need,  it  is  his  right,  to  havr 
an  atmosphere  about  him  that  shall  promote  the 
deep  self-discovery  which  may  lead  him  to  volun- 
teer or   that  shall  establish,  strengthen,  and  settle 
the  purpose  formed  in  college  days  to  do  his  life 
I  work  upon  the  foreign  field.    The  divinity  school 
should  Ik?  hot  with   the  zeal  for  evangelization— it 
;  should  be  radiant  with  the  appreciation  of  mission- 
1  ary  heroism,  it  should  be  alert  and  eager  for  eon- 
'  tact  with  the  living  workers— it  should  he  charged 
with  solemn  anxiety  for  the  world's  condition,  so 
that  no  man  can  live  within  its  walls  without  facing 
for  himself  the  vital  issue,  "Is  it  Christ's  will  for 
me  that  I  go  forth  to  serve  him  in  the  regions  be- 
yond? " 

As  for  the  man  who  shall  enter  the  pastorate  at 
home :  lie  cannot  be  an  able  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  until  his  torch  has  been  kindled  at  this  altar, 
his  lip  touclied  with  this  living  coal.  Deny  him  this 
access  in  the  days  of  his  ministerial  training,  fail  to 
provide  him  with  the  world-wide  interest,  neglect  to- 
teach  him  how  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  look  upon  the- 
white  harvest  fields  of  the  world,  omit  to  conquer 
him  with  the  missionary  idea,  and  he  goes  forth  to- 
his  life  work  lagging  behind  the  eager  spirit  of  his 
time,  shackled  with  disadvantage,  condemned  in  an. 
age  of  catholicity  to  lead  a  life  of  provincialism. 

If  he  has  not  found  within  his  training  school 
the  atmosphere  that  feeds  the  missionary  passion,  if 
in  his  immaturity  and  inexperience  he  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  through  and  pass  out  into  the  active 
ministry  ignorant  of  the  mighty  world  of  missions, 
he  has  been  robbed  of  his  birthright.  For  this- 
knowledge,  this  atmosphere,  this  impulse  belong  to* 
him  in  tys  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
the  Church  he  seeks  to  serve. 

lie  requires  it  for  himself  that  he  may  become  a 
man  of  vision,  a  man  of  large  and  powerful  concep- 
tions, a  man  of  capacity  to  inspire  others.  He  re- 
quires it  for  himself,  to  protect  himself  against  a  dry 
scholasticism,  to  advance  him  beyond  intolerance 
and  imbittered  partisanship,  to  lift  him  above  feeble, 
petty,  trivial  ambitions,  disputes,  and  jealousies. 
He  requires  it  for  himself,  to  make  him  great  in 
sympathy,  meek  and  lowly  iu  heart,  apostolic  in  hi* 
view  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

He  requires  this  missionary  passion  not  so  much 
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for  himself  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church  lie 
seeks  to  serve. 

It  is  his  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  unrestricted 
prejudice ;  it  is  his  to  awaken  the  attention  of  apa- 
thetic minds,'  which,  content  with  the  form  rather 
than  the  life  of  Christianity,  are  blinded  by  local 
religious  interests  to  the  larger  questions  of  the 
world's  evangelization ;  it  is  his  to  educate  the 
Church's  intelligence.  Knowledge  is  the  true  and 
substantial  basis  of  an  interest  in  missions.  Vague 
perceptions  of  duty  may  help  a  flagging  interest  to 
survive,  but  the  zeal  that  endures,  the  zeal  that 
grows,  the  zeal  that  rises  to  the  level  of  consecration, 
is  the  zeal  that  is  according  to  knowledge  ;  it  is  his 
to  raise  at  home  supplies  for  the  Church  abroad,  to 
find  the  means  that  shall  maintain  the  work  of  God. 
The  study  of  missions  is  slowly  rising  to  the  rank 
of  theological  discipline.  It  will  soon  be  impossible 
in  all  the  divinity  schools  that  seek  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  for  a  man  to  pass  through  his  course  of 
training  without  having  the  world-wide  point  of  view, 
without  seeing  the  world-wide  vision  unless  he  re- 
jects it  for  himself  and  shuts  his  eyes  against  it. 
The  contact  of  living  missionary  workers  with  the 
divinity  school  life  shall  become  frequent  and  inti- 
mate. The  realism  of  missions  shall  demonstrate 
itself  to  many  who  once  had  but  a  speculative  inter- 
est therein.  The  philosophical  aspects  of  missions 
shall  appear  in  the  light  of  the  modern  literature, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  missions  in  its  largest  and 
noblest  relations  shall  take  its  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum beside  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  of  Church 
history,  of  the  doctrines  of  faith. 

I  see  other  forces  at  work  which  make  for  that 
glorious  end. 

I  see  developing  at  many  points  a  new  conception 
of  the  ministry ;  it  must  attract  toward  it  many  of 
the  most  gifted  and  consecrated  of  our  young  men. 
The  college  and  the  seminary  are  drawing  closer  to- 
gether.   The  study    of    missions  in  the  colleges  is 
bringing  out  a  type  of  manhood  which  is  full  of 
"heroic  beauty,  enthusiasm,  and  faith.    The  under- 
graduate is  studying  the  world  to-day  as  never  be- 
fore, is  feeling  in  his  fresh  young  heart  the  thrill  of 
the  new  conceptions  of  applied  Christianity,  is  real- 
ising Christ's  love  and  Christ's  present  salvation  for 
the  world  in  terms  of  reality.     And  in  many  a  col- 
lege to-day  are  found  the  very  flour  of  our  youth  to 
whom  the  ministry  appears  not  as  a  reserved  and 
gloomy  world  of  ecclesiastical  technicalities,  but  as 
the  Ring's  own  highway  to  joyful  and  abundant 
service. 


Erangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation. 

BY   JOHN   R.    MOTT, 

Secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion. 

THERE  is  a  large  and  increasing  numlter  of  Chris- 
tians who  believe  not  only  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  also  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the 
task.    What  is  meant  by  evangelization  of  the  world 


I  in  this  generation  ?  It  means  to  give  every  person 
1  an  adequate  opportunity  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as 
'  personal  Saviour  and  Lord.  We  do  not  mean  the 
conversion  of  the  world  in  this  generation.  Our 
part  as  Christians  consists  in  bringing  the  (iospel  to 
bear  upon  unsaved  men  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  is 
able  to  convert  them. 

|     It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the 
j  world  in  this  generation.    It  is  our  duty  because  all 
'  men  need  Christ.    Every  reason  for  doing  the  work 
1  of  evangelization  at  all  demands  that  it  be  done  not 
;  only  thoroughly,  but  also  as  speedily  as  possible. 
j  We  are  responsible  for  the  present  generation  ;  for 
those  who  are  living  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves. 
The  Christians  of  the  past  generation  could  not  reach 
them,  neither  can  the  Christians  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations.   Obviously  each  generation  of  Christians 
must  evangelize  its  own  generation  of  non-Christians 
if  they  arc  ever  to  be  evangelized. 

Wc  do  not  ignore  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  Christ  known  to  the  present  generation — 
difficulties  ph}>ieal,  political,  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious.  It  should  Imj  noted,  however, 
that  not  one  of  these  difficulties  is  insuiierable.  Dif- 
ficulties equally  great  or  greater  have  been  over- 
come. 

It  is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  will  help  us  to  realize  this  possibility  if 
we  look  at  a  number  of  considerations.  In  the  lirst 
!  place,  it  is  possible  in  view  of  the  achievements  of 
j  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation.  One  of  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  early  Chris- 
tianity was  the  wide  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
first  generation  of  Christians  did  more  to  accom- 
plish the  evangelization  of  the  world  than  has  any 
succeeding  generation. 

It  is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  gen- 
eration in  view  of  recent  missionary  achievements  of 
t  the  Church. 

I     In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Gospel  has  al- 
ready been  thoroughly  preached,  whether  with  or 
|  without  apparent  results,  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  workers,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
I>ect  that,  by  a  judicious  increase  and  proper  distri- 
bution of  all  missionary  agencies  which  have  com- 
1  mended   themselves  to  the   Church,   an   adequate 
opportunity  to  know  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord 
might  be  given  to  all  people  within  our  day. 

It  is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  gen- 
'  eration  in  view  of  the  opportunities  and  resources 
of  the  Church  and  the  facilities  at  her  disposal. 

The  Church  not  only  has  an  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  possesses  remarkable  resources. 
'  Think  of  her  membership.  There  are  not  less  than 
135,000,000  members  of  Protestant  churches.  In 
the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
alone  there  are  over  25,000.000  evangelical  Protestant 
church  communicants. 

We  have  workers  enough  to  send.     It  would  take 
'  less  than  one  fiftieth  of  the  Christian  young  men  and 
.  women  who  will  go  out  from  Christian  colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  within  this  genera- 
tion, aecoi  ling  to  the  estimate  of  conservative  mis- 
sionaries, to  furnish  a  sufficient  force  of  foreign 
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workers  to  achieve  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  this  generation.  When  we  add  the  Christian  stu- 
dents of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  Australa- 
sia it  will  be  seen  that  the  Christian  countries  can 
well  afford  to  spare  the  workers. 

The  money  power  of  the  Church  is  enormous.  If 
only  one  fourth  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe  and 
America  gave  i,ut  one  cent  a  <jav  toward  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  it  would  yield  a  fund  of  over 
$100,000,000,  as  contrasted  with  the  $19,000,000  given 
during  the  past  year. 

With  over  five  hundred  missionary  societies  and 
auxiliaries  there  are  without  doubt  missionary  or- 
ganizations und  societies  in  sufficient  number,  and 
possessing  sufficient  strength  and  experience  to 
guide  an  enterprise  indefinitely  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent missionary  operations  of  the  Church. 

Although  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  a  lit- 
tle over  400  languages  out  of  2,000,  the  translations 
include,  as  Cust  states,  "all  the  conquering  lan- 
guages and  a  great  many  of  the  second  class  or  per- 
manent languages.*'  It  is  significant  that  these 
translations  are  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken 
by  1,200,000,000,  and  that  the  remaining  1,600  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  less  than  300,000,000. 

The  organized  Christian  student  movements  con- 
stitute a  factor  characteristic  of  this  generation. 
There  are  14  of  these  national  or  international 
student  movements  comprising  nearly  1,500  Chris- 
tian associations,  with  a  membership  of  about 
60,000  students  and  professors.  They  are  seeking 
to  make  the  universities  and  colleges  strongholds 
and  propagating  centers  for  aggressive  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  various  Christian  young  people's  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  developed  within  the  past  two 
decades  have  added  tremendously  to  the  power  of 
the  Church.  In  North  America  alone  these  move- 
ments include  fully  6,000,000  young  people. 

The  Sunday  schools  constitute  a  large  undeveloped 
missionary  resource.  They  contain  over  20,000,000 
scholars.  If  these  were  trained  to  give  two  cents 
per  week  it  would  yield  an  amount  greater  than  the 
present  total  missionary  gifts  of  Christendom. 

The  native  Church  is  the  human  resource  which 
affords  largest  promise  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  It  has  1.300.01)0  communicants  and  over 
4,000,000  adherents.  The  character  and  activity  of 
these  Christians  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
church  members  in  Christian  lands.  There  are  nearly 
80,(XH)  native  workers,  and  their  number  and  effi- 
ciency are  rapidly  increasing.  There  are  1,000,000 
children  and  young  people  hi  the  various  mission 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Fully 
130,000  of  their  number  are  in  colleges  and  other 
higher  institutions. 

In  considering  the  Church's  present  power  of 
achievement  we  should  take  account  not  onlv  of  her 
resources,  but  also  of  the  facilities  at  her  disposal. 
Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
eighty-three  geographical  societies,  which,  through 
the  investigations  which  they  have  encouraged, 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  w'...>le  world 
known. 


Another  help  to  the  Church  to-day  is  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  she  now  possesses  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  condition  and  need  of  all  races 
of  mankind. 

The  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  means  of  com- 
munication constitutes  one  of  the  chief  facilities  of 
which  the  Church  of  this  generation  can  avail  her- 
self. Of  the  450,000  miles  of  railway  lines  in  the 
world  a  considerable  and  growing  mileage  is  already 
to  be  found  in  non-Christian  lands.  It  is  possible, 
for  example,  to  go  by  rail  to  all  parts  of  India  and 
Japan.  The  greatest  railway  enterprises  of  the 
time  are  those  now  building  or  projecting  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  When  even  a  part  of  these  mate- 
rialize, as  they  will  within  a  few  years,  more  than 
one  third  of  the  unevangelized  world  will  be  niade 
much  more  accessible  to  missionaries. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  steam- 
ship service  has  greatly  benefited  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. It  took  Judson  eleven  mouths  to  go  from 
JSalem  to  Calcutta.  The  trip  cau  now  be  made  in  a 
month.  These  developments  mean  an  immense 
saving  in  time  to  the  missionary  forces.  The 
170,000  miles  of  submarine  cables,  which  have  cost 
at  least  $250,000,000,  are  also  of  great  service  to  the 
missionary  societies.  They  help  the  Church,  not 
only  by  promoting  general  Intelligence,  but  also  in 
facilitating  the  financial  transactions  and  adminis- 
trative work  of  missions.  The  thoroughly  organized 
news  agencies,  which,  through  the  secular  press, 
bring  before  the  members  of  the  Church  facts  re- 
garding the  most  distant  and  needy  nations  serve 
indirectly  to  awaken  and  foster  interests  in  the  in- 
habitants of  less-favored  lands. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union,  with  its  wonderful 
organization  and  its  vast  army  of  well-nigh  1,000,000 
employees,  immensely  facilitates  the  work  of  foreign 
missions.  Within  a  few  years  doubtless  it  will  in- 
clude within  its  sphere  of  action  practically  all  of 
those  unevangelized  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
not  already  been  brought  within  its  reach. 

The  printing  press  has  greatly  multiplied  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  disseminate  Christian  truth. 
Carey's  first  Bible  sold  at  $20.  A  Bengali  Bible  can 
now  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents.  So  there  is  no 
mechanical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Bible 
to  every  family  under  heaven. 

Tiie  influence  and  protection  of  Christian  govern- 
ments is  a  decided  help  to  missions.  In  no  age  could 
embassadors  of  Christ  carry  on  their  work  with  such 
safety.  Over  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  un- 
evangelized world  are  under  the  direct  sway  of  evan- 
gelized rulers.  Moreover,  the  Protestant  powers  are 
in  a  position  to  exert  an  influence  which  will  make 
possible  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  re- 
maining two  thirds  of  the  people  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ. 

The  undertakings  and  achievements  in  the  realm 
of  secular  and  non-Christian  enterprise  should  stim- 
ulate us  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Church 
to  evangelize  the  world  in  a  generation.  Gold  waa 
discovered  in  the  Klondike,  and  within  a  little  over 
a  year  it  is  said  that  over  100,000  men  started  over 
the  difficult  passes,  at  great  risk  and  cost  of  life,  to 
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possess  themselves  of   the  riches  of   that  region. 

Stanley  wanted  some  twenty  or  thirl  \  English  helpers 
la  accompany  Mm  on  his  last  great  African  jouru.-y 
df  exploration.  Ho  advertised  the  fact,  and  lu  u  lew 
..in  mill  •■•  -ponded  eagerly  to  face  the 
deadly  climate  ami  other  great  perils  Involved  in 
the  expedition.  It  Is  reported  that  In  the  last  jam- 
idontial  eantpaign  one  of  the  t no  great  political 
;i  tew  nci'k>  | ■lae.-.l  two  tli >r-nmi -ms  mi 

the  money  question  In  the  baud*  of  pmetii  .iilyci.-iy 
voter  Id  the  law]. 

At  tlie  present  linn-  this  country  has  about  50,00ft 

soldiers  in  the  Philippine  Inland*.  Thta  ii  dm 
eonatdarad  in  extravagant  number  for  Ihe  eountrj 

in  -in,!  'i,  rin-  ends  ol  the  earth  to  accomplish  her 
aorpejn.     ir    in   noticeable    tbat   when    tin-  renj- 

incnls  return  to  the  home  land  tiny  receive  one  con- 
i  unions  oration  f  rum  iln-  tim.-  tli.-><  rit.r  Tin-  i;..l.|i-n 

Bate  until  they  reach  their  homes.    There  an  non 

probably  300,000  soldiers  in  the  British  forces  at  the 
( ape.    uv  hare  nan  (  annda  Bend  off  contingent 

agent  with  eheers  and  with  prayer*. 
Similar  scenes  have  taken  place  in  the  colonies  of 
\u-!i-iili;i  mi.  1  New  Zealand.  We  bare  all  been  Im- 
pressed by  this  exhibition  of  the  unity,  loyalty,  ami 
power  of  the  British  empire.  We  have  also  been 
ilit  -ply  moved  by  the  example  of  the  two  little  rcpub- 
lica.aawe  bars  seen  not  only  the  yung  men,  bat 
also  the  old  men  and  boys  going  out  to  light  the 
DMUm  of  their  eotratry,  It-  is  looked  tlpon  ai  g 
matter  nf  course  thai  both  ol  the  contending  parties 

should  p.  mi-  out  without  si  in  t  the  lives  and  substance 
;  people. 

And  yet,  when  it  is  suggested  tlul  all  Protestant 
Christendom  twite  in  sending  our  60,000  missioo- 
,iii. ■-.  more  or  less,  Ii  is  regarded  as  Impracticable 

1  vi-ioiiary.      It  would  In-  too  severe  a  strain  on 

the  resources  of  the  Church.  The  native  bndgeta  of 
at  least  three  countries  "re  from  three  to  live  time* 
U  great  as  the  sum  required  to  sustain  the  present 
missionary  forces  of  the  Church.  The  Mormon 
Church  numbers  only  250,000,  but  it  has  ],700  mis- 
sionaries at  work  In  different  parts  of  this  and  other 
lands.  If  they  need  more  it  is  said  that  their  sys- 
tem would  enable  them  to  Bend  out  between  seven 
and  etgM  thousand.  The  little  Inland  of  Ceylon  has 
s.-nt  nut  multitudes  i.f  limlilhist  missionaries  to  all 
parts   of  Asia.     In    the   L'niversity   of  El  Azhar,  in 

Cairo.  »t  fnuiid  over  6,000  Moliami tan  students 

i-'iiuim,-  fnitu  countries  as  widely  separated  as 
Morocco,  the  western  provinces  or  China,  ami  the 
KM  India  Islands.  They  wn-  being  prepared  to 
go  out  as  missionaries  .'f  1 1  ■  ■  -  Kn!~c  Prophet. 

It  is  significant  that  during  this  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference it  has  not  been  the  young  men  chiefly,  but 
the  veterans  of  the  cross,  who  have  exhorted  ns  to 
a  larger  achievement.  Was  It  not  Bishop  Tholiurn 
who  said  that  tf  this  Conference  and  those  whom  it 
represents  would  do  their  duly,  within  the  first  dec- 
ade  of  the  new  century  10,000,000  souls  might  be 
gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ f  Was  it  not 
Dr.  Aahmore  who  expressed  Ihe  belief  tbat  before 
Dm  twentieth  century  closes  Christianity  would  be 
the  doniiiiiint  religion  among  the  multitudinous  in- 


habitants i't  tin  i  limeso  empire?  Ami  was  it  not 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  En  his  imrulug  appeal,  that  ex- 
pressed the  possibility  of  bringing  India  under  the 
sway  o(  Carta)  within  Hie  lifetime  of  some  at  least 
in  this  assembly?  If  these  great  leaders,  after 
i.-.i--.  y.  in-'  .  [parlance  or  more  at  the  front,  in  the 
face  of  dlffleulties.  nre  thus  sanguine  of  victory,  and 
sound  the  battle-cry,  should  those  of  us  who  arc  al 
bn  i  ne  In-iiiiii-  or  sound  the  ret  real  ? 


Eolation  of  the  Missionary  to  Nod -Christian 
Religions. 
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nl  i he  I'mii-.l  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seothmd. 
HAT  is  ihe  relation  of  Christ  to  non-Christhtn 
religious'  In  the  record  of  his  earthly  Say- 
ings we  Olid  only  two  references  to  the  heathen; 
the  one  characterized  their  manner  of  life  as  materi- 
alistic and  sensuous  :  the  tuitions  of  the  world  were 
inspired  by  a  concern  about  food,  drink,  and  rai- 
ment, front  which  his  disciples  were  emancipated  by 
their  trust  In  the  Father.  The  other  Baying  ohniH 
t.-riicd  their  manner  of  worship  as  a  superstitious 
reliance  on  quantity.  They  thought  that  ihey 
would  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  In  both 
these  criticisms  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  was  obvi- 
ous—to guard  the  simplicity  of  faith,  both  lu  llfo 
and  In  worship,  from  the  corruptive  tendencies  of 
degenerate  humanity.  He  taught  his  disciples  no 
polemic against  heathen  religions. 

The  relation  of  tho  mis-ionfiry  to  non-Christ  Ian 
l-eli glims  is  ileliTlliiueil  ultimately  by  the  r.  lilt  ion  of 
Christ  to  them ;  and  what  this  means  for  tho  mis- 
sionary, who  is  In  Christ  .b,us.  and  is  at.  the  same 
time  a  witness  of  Christ,  may  I  jest  he  indicated  by  ,\ 
brief  reference  to  tho  man  who  preeminently 
answers  to  this  description—the  apostle  Paul  In 
him  we  Hud  strikiiiL-ly  h-prm bleed  Ibc  threefold 
characteristic  of  Christ's  relation  to  non -Christ inn 
religions. 

First,  the  sympathy  of  humanity.  Never  was  a 
man  more  intensely  . J.-ivisli  (ban  Saul  of  'lursu-.  l.j 
descent, Upbringing,  conviction,  and  the  fervid  self- 
abandonment  of  his  temperament.  But  when  be 
became  a  new  man  in  Christ,  ami  went  forth  as  his 
witness,  he  exhibited  the  truest  and  freest  humanity. 
Ills  mission  was  not  inspired  by  a  purpose  of  po- 
lemic against  their  forms  of  religion,  but  hy  a  spirit 
of  love  to  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  had  lis  plane 
of  action  In  the  universally  human. 

Secondly,  Ibeexclusiyeness  of  truth.  In  exposing 
the  errors  of  heathen  religion  ami  in  proclaiming 
the  distinctive  message  of  Christianity,  Paul  was  un- 
compromising, not  in  the  temper  of  a  sectary,  but 
in  simple  loyally  to  truth.  The  idols  of  the  heathen 
he  boldly  branded  as  vanities  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  did  not  refrain  from  pressing  such  ft  doc- 
trine as  that  of  the  resurrection  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  philosophers  of  Athens  ;  iili.l  everywhere  woe 
was  unto  htm  If  be  preached  not  the  Gospel.  His 
appreciation  of  his  office  is  a  witness,  for  Christ 
forbade  any  glossing  over  of  the  essential  errors  of 
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heathenism,  or  any  holding  back  of  the  essential 
points  of  Christianity. 

Thirdly,  the  comprehensiveness  of  fulfillment.  It 
is  treading  primitive  ground  to  recall  how  keenly 
Paul  realized  the  elements  common  to  other  religions 
with  Christianity  and  how  deftly  he  enlisted  them  in 
the  service  of  his  missionary  purpose. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  exhibit  Paul  as  pre- 
senting the  ideal  for  every  missionary.  And  it 
might  be  comparatively  easy  to  show  by  illustration 
from  the  mission  fields  of  the  present  day  that  this 
ideal  is  really  the  master  key  which  unlocks  for  the 
missionary  every  problem  which  meets  him  in  his 
relation  to  non-Christian  religions. 

For  the  truest  apologies  in  favor  of  Christianity 
we  must  look  to  native  scholars  converted  from  the 
non-Christian  religion.  Western  scholars  have  la- 
bored long  and  with  success  in  the  field  of  compara- 
tive religion  ;  they  have  entered  appreciatively  into 
the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  and  have  strenu- 
ously sought  to  diagnose  their  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity— all  this,  perhaps  more  from  the  scientific 
than  from  the  missionary  points  of  view.  But  their 
argument  is  necessarily  influenced  by  Western  condi- 
tions, and  appeals  to  Western  mode  of  thought ;  it 
comes  to  the  native  inquirer  with  an  implicit  invita- 
tion to  enter  a  foreign  school  and  learn  a  foreign 
style  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  truth  which  can 
never  be  to  him  so  full,  luminous,  and  satisfactory 
as  it  ought  until  seen  in  the  light  and  phrasing  of 
Eastern  thought. 

Just  as  the  evangelization  of  native  races  can  be 
most  effectively  accomplished  through  natives  at 
home  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  idioms,  and  ways  of 
their  countrymen,  so  for  the  argumentative  demon- 
stration of  the  superseding  and  satisfying  truth  of 
Christianity  that  will  come  home  with  most  convin- 
cing force  to  native  thought,  we  must  look  for  one  or 
more  among  the  followers  of  each  non-Christian  re- 
ligion who  shall  do  for  it  the  service  which  Saul  of 
Tarsus  rendered  to  Judaism  ;  men  who  have  been  so 
steeped  in  a  sincere  adherence  to  the  systems  they 
abandon  that  they  shall  be  able  at  every  necessary 
point  to  show  how  Christianity  at  once  abolishes 
and  perfects  it. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  missionaries  to  watch  for 
gifted  intellects  among  native  converts  which  might 
be  claimed  and  educated  for  the  preparation  of  an 
apologetic  presentation  of  Christianity,  and  the  gifts 
of  such  converts  from  the  enthroned  Lord  the 
Church  should  pray. 


Responsibility  of  the  Church  for  Sending  Out 

Missionaries. 

BY  KKV.   W.   F.    MC  HOWELL,    D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  used  to  write  at  the  close 
of  his  articles  and  letters,  and  to  say  in  all  his 
speeches.  ,4The  end  of  the  explanation  is  the  l>egiu- 
ning  of  the  enterprise.''  The  end  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  is  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  con- 


quest.   The  end  of  the  gathering  is  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign. 

A  voice  came,  saying,  "  Wrho  will  go  and  preach  My 
Gospel  to  the  heathen?"  and  several  thousand, 
students  answered,  '*  Here  I  am ;  send  me."  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church  are  called  of  God. 
and  how  can  they  go  if  they  are  not  sent  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  enable  her  children 
to  be  useful  as  well  as  willing.    The  nation  arms 
and  equips  her  soldiers  for  couquest.    She  staggers 
not   at   auy   millions  needed    to  plant    her  flag  in 
triumph.    Her  volunteers  are  backed  by  the  patriot- 
ism and  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  the  nation  mortgages 
her  future  that  she  may  send  men  forth  to  victor}-. 
Will  the  Church  be  less  than  that?    The  price  of 
three  battleships  like  the  new  Krarxarg?  would  put 
10,000  volunteers  into    the  field    for   a  year.    The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  enable  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  able  as  well  as  willing. 

The  devotion  of  the  volunteer  must  be  equaled  by 
the  devotion  of  the  Church.  The  patriotism  of  the 
soldier  must  not  fail  because  of  the  apathy  of  the 
country,  and  the  flag  must  not  be  brought  back  to 
the  people ;  the  people  must  move  up  to  the  flag, 
for  we  bear  in  our  hands  as  the  sign  of  our  triumph 
"the  cross  that  turns  not  back."  To  }*our  knees, 
then,  0  Church  of  Christ,  that  you  may  see  the 
vision  that  has  been  given  to  your  children.  Quench 
not  their  spirit. 

Individual  wealth  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  light 
of  the  moving  spirit  of  God  upon  our  young  people, 
liank  imposes  obligation.  Possession  gives  power, 
and  power  brings  duty.  The  philosophy  of  wealth 
has  only  been  written  in  one  sentence  and  one  life. 
It  was  expressed  in  a  phrase,  incarnated  in  a  career. 
It  touches  every  bank  account  in  the  world  this 
day.  The  old  political  economy  is  a  blistered  aud  a 
blasted  thing,  because  it  sought  to  enthrone  another 
doctrine.  The  new  political  economy  slowly  and 
painfully  comes  toward  the  truth.  It  holds  altruism 
to  be  ideal,  but  somewhat  impossible. 

Meantime,  for  every  wealthy  man  and  every  man 
getting  wealth  there  is  one  sentence  with  its  living 
definition,  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Clirist,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  rich." 

Cotton  is  not  king ;  the  South  thought  so.  Cul- 
ture is  not  king ;  Greece  thought  so.  Commerce  is 
not  king;  great  cities  have  thought  so  and  perished. 
Christ  only  is  King.  It  is  Christ  only  and  the  spirit 
of  Christ  which  prevents  the  Stock  Exchange  from 
becoming  a  stock  yard. 

Can  you  own  a  yacht  if  you  are  doing  nothing  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen?  Can  you  own  a 
private  car  when  they  are  still  walking  in  the  dark- 
ness. Would  you  rather  be  ministered  unto  than  to 
minister? 

No  man  and  no  nation  can  go  wrong  and  come 
out  right.  Woe  be  to  our  young  meu  if  they  do  not 
volunteer.  Woe  be  to  you  if  you  do  not  send  them. 
It  will  not  be  respectable  in  the  near  future  for  a 
strong  Church  to  support  only  its  own  ministers ; 
it  must  also  support  as  its  regular  duty  a  minister 
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.  -II  ill  darkness.     II. ■■  ['lull  -I. ..I. I  I    ■,.!■.  !, 

■  BJblMMUl  oUngy  of  men  ;  it  Is  will- 
ing to  send  a  book. 

Tii-  i;. .nutii  t'atlicilit:  Cmrrcb  In  libera]  with  men 
iiinl  stingy  with  Bible*.  When  it  wants  fctaak  per- 
formed i!  send*  a  priest .  Tin.-  Cliiinli  nf  1 1n-  future 
triU  Mud  multitudes  oi  men  with  the  open  Bible  in 
their  Lands.    It  will  be  liberal  with  bmli  tables  and 

llll-ll.       1 1    «  ill    11*   lis  choice  yi  111  I  is;  1 I'll-. 

I'  i-  ..is.l  tliv  Anglo-Saxon  nations  cnuld  uui 
whip  tlie  world.  What  da  England  and  America 
wtrfl  i"  whip  the  world  fur*  They  could  unite  with 
the  ot&et  Christian  nations  to  bring  ilic  world  h 
Wu!  tin*  Redeemer.  Tiny  t-nnld  bind  the  whole 
world  by  gold  chains  about  the  felt!  nf  God. 

Tin-  students  stand  ready.     Church  ufOod,  line  Dp 
with  the  youth  to  follow  the  great  while  Capiai 
victory,  lite,  and  peace. 


The  Support  of  Foreign  Missions. 


IT  is  idle  at  lliis  loti?  day  to  challenge  Ihc  wisdom 
o(  foreign  mission*  In  anj  oneol  ir ?•  departments. 
We  ha  ye  put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  and  there  •■an  be 
■  taming  hick.  When  the  Auierlcuji  Hug  shook 
out  Us  starry  folds  at  Santiago  and  Mauila,  the 
ijir  -iL,.!i  hi  sovereignty,  and  also  of  responsibility, 
was  Settled.  The  die  bad  been  east.  Kor  better  or 
e,  we  are  In  fur  it.  The  white  mull's  burden 
The  Lord  give  us  strulghtness  of  shoulder 
mill  stillness  of  backbone  to  bear  It. 

Ami,  my  brethren,  wherever  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  planted,  there  ii  is  the  business  of 
the  great  Christian  host  In  rally  fur  Its  support  and 
for  Its  defense.  Rcireut  and  enmprnntise  have  forever 
l.-.-H  iTin-  iinpossildt-.  iniversaleoiiijiiest  or  abject  sur- 

rtuder  are  it rdy  iilii-rnsiiivi  ■-.     The  disciplining  nf 

lli-:-  nations  is  a  task  of  nverw  helming  magnitude,  ft 
■will  change  the  face  of  human  history.  Hut  It  Is 
■1m  profoundly  affecting  the  religions  life  of  the 
churches,  at  home,  and  it  will  affect  the  religious 
lud  more  profoundly  with  every  passing 

What  Is  it  ive  are  intent  upon  doing?  To  save  f  Well, 
whal  do  you  menu  by  lliat  T  It  may  mean  getting 
(■i  is.-nveii.  ssnd  it  may  mean  getting  heaven 
mm  nun.    it  means  both.    To  get  men  Intohearen 

l-   the   ultimate    end,  nrnl  lieav.-n    into  men    Is  the 
prgstmaca  end.    That 
—thai  and  that  alone. 

I  am  a  conservative  in  each  Biology.  With  the 
K«W Testament  In  my  Lauds  1  cuntmi  ln-lieve  thai 
all  men  will  be  saved.  With  the  New  Testament  In 
my  hands  1  cannot  lieliere  In  the  annihilation  of  the 
Wicked,  With  the  New  Testament  In  my  bauds  1 
bahnoi  bollere  in  probation  after  death.  So  much 
bn  what  I  cannot  believe.  Positively  my  creed  is 
vn\  staphs.  1  believe  that  the  soul  of  man  is  Im- 
mortal. 1  believe  that  holiness  constitutes  Hessed- 
«,  ami  1  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all, 
n  he  will  ]ndge. 

I     has    nothing   to   do    with  the  New 


.r  specific  tusk 


Testament  theory  of  luissi'iii!-.  I  know  the  Falh'-ra 
[.ul    tile  two    rlunirs   tii.'.-.tlnr.     Tin- j    made    foreign 

ndadatu  acknowledge  eaohntolog;,  but  thef  wore 
wrong,  and  wo  ow  not  oaBed  npon  to  pernetnate 
their  ariatnfcea, 

The  ]ii_"if  -if  lint]  Hi  ul  foreign  missions  is  Bounding 
nut  this  trumpet  tune  :  ™rn'iii  ml  ion  b  the  iinme- 
iliitie  anil  imperative  nret^sity  of  every  branch  o( 
the  Church  of  Christ  mi  earth;  1  hiss  a  heard  ii  good 
deal  about  comity  or  eo-miiy.  i  pronounce  H 
comedy,  ii  la  a  tares  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
have  beard  so  ranch  ol  it  the]  1  am  sJcJ  and  tired  ol 

it.  Comity  Is  the  art  of  behavior  between  rivals  In 
business.  Are  wc  rivals  *  No.  If  we  ure,  we  want 
to  drop  our  rivuln  and  enter  Into  Immediate  mid 
etemal  partnership. 

No,  my  brethren,  your  comities  have  always  failed, 
I  have  watched  thera  for  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
and  eomlty  has  always  broken  down  under  pif.Mire. 
1  have  made  up  my  nilml  that   collapse  I*,  the  mily 

thing  that  comity  Is  good  for,     X",  DO)  iRy,  btM 

fusion,  we  want.  Not  comity,  hut  le.li-r.itir.il,  wc 
need.  Sot  comity,  but  cooperation,  must  beeomo 
the    Banting  watchword  of  the  Church    of  C.od  on 

Comity— I  do  not  like  the  word.  I  like  It  no 
better  than  1  like  tin-  word  toleration.  I  tnU-rato 
you  and  you  tolerate  mo  I  No!  I  claim  my  tree 
bnni  t'lliKeiisliip  in  every  province  of  the  great  re- 
public of  the  Lord  Jesus  I  Isrisl.     Wc  are  going  to 

ban psratkm.  It  la  boand  to  some.  Coopera- 
tion:    When  enniH-riilinii    entries   look  out  for  the 

trump  tsf  tin-  armed  boat  and  the  naming  foot  of  the 

invincible  Captain,  I.nok  nut  fur  Ihe  dawn  of  the 
ft.-iitt-iiniul  ilny  in  a  re  cell  era  ted  earth. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  is  sooh  cooperation,  in  serv- 
ice as  In  unity,  of  theological  ennvietion  possible. 
It  ouglit  to  be,  and  what  ought  to  be  can  be,  and 
what  can  be,  In  the  name  of  God,  must  be.  1  tell 
you,  where  then:  is  a  wilt  there  is  a  way,  and  all  this 
talk  about  the  diffleulties  nf  the  problem  just  runs 
off  me  like  water  off  a  dunk's  bank.  The  Lord  hi  not 
onr  Master — no,  he  Is  not — thu  Lord  is  Hot  our 
Master  as  ho  has  a  right  to  be,  and  as  he  ought  to 
be— uud  foreign  missions  nil!  compel  Us  to  revise 
our  theologies —  fore  lit  n  missions  will  eoinpcl  us  to 
clasp  bunds  and  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  tinder  a 
tingle  banner,  even  the  flaming  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Your  denominational  banners— riddled  with  shot, 
nrn  into  tatters — put  litem  in  your  glass  cases — 
stow  them  away  In  the  shelves  of  some  theological 
museum — and  llteti  let  us  at!  go  out  together,  and 
preach  only  Christ  and  him  eruciil. ■■!. 


The  Demands  and  Outlook  for  Missions. 


Hi  shop  of  Albany. 

I  HAVE  no  fault  to  find  with  the  word  enmity— it 
meaus  comradeship,  and  1  also  believe  In  co- 
operation lo  the  fnllesl  extent  ;  but  1  cannot  tolerate 
the  word  toleration  a*  applied  to  si-eiarhiu  creeds 
mid  controversies      Let  us  be  pro-lestants  and  uot 
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We  should  recognize  each  other  as  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ  at  work  for  him.  Differing,  also  divided 
in  external  things,  we  are  agreed  in  this.  I  deplore 
the  differences.  I  deprecate  the  divisions,  but  I 
accept  them  as  the  present  condition  of  Christen- 
dom. God  can  use  them,  God  can  fuse  them,  when 
he  will. 

But  this  age  demands  two  things:  First,  that  we 
shall  be  protestants,  whether  we  arc  Protestants  or 
Anglicans  or  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  we  must  not 
be — if  I  may  coin  a  word — eontra-testants.  We  must 
witness  for  the  truth  in  the  affirmative  way  and  not 
witness  against  error  in  the  controversial  way.  Con- 
troversy among  Christians  may  be  needful,  but  is 
most  unprofitable. 

The  next  tiling  that  this  age  demands  is  that  we 
shall  look  for,  and  dwell  on.  and  proclaim,  and 
thank  God  for  points  of  agreement  among  Chris- 
tian believers,  and  not  be  rummaging  about,  like 
ragpickers  in  a  heap  of  street  dirt,  for  differences 
and  disagreements.  The  power  of  the  first  Christian 
teachers  was  always  along  this  line. 

While  differences  exiM,  and  must  exist,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  ;  while  we  dare  not.  with  our  own  con- 
victions, draw  lines  in  the  mysteries  of  which  we  are 
stewards,  or  among  the  truths  with  which  we  are 
put  in  trust,  between  essenlials  and  non-essentials  : 
while  we  must  remember  that  we  stand  convicted 
before  God  of  the  sin  of  rending  the  Lord's  body  if 
we  stand  apart  from  one  another  on  any  matters 
that  are  not  by  the  teaching  of  our  separate  commu- 
nions based  on  Scriptural  authority  and  historic 
holdings,  we  may  at  least  direct  our  warfare,  not 
against  one  another,  but  against  the  common  foe, 
and  give  and  get  a  godspeed  in  all  honest  efforts  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  our  King. 

Among  the  outlooks  of  the  new  century  that  will 
make  for  peace  and  power,  not  the  least  and  not 
the  last  is  the  progress  toward  substituting  the  sim- 
plicity of  creeds  for  the  complexity  of  confessions. 
Slowly  it  is  dawning  upon  the  Christian  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  at  the  very  root  between  articles 
of  faith  and  articles  of  religion,  between  the  facts 
of  belief  and  the  theories  of  opinion, -between  the 
few  unchanging  verities  and  the  many  varying  spec- 
ulations, between  truth  and  the  theorizing  about 
truth,  between  the  rock  of  what  is  revealed  and  the 
rubble  of  the  detrition  of  it,  between  the  symbol  that 
can  be  oxygenated  by  the  perpelual  ventilation  of 
use  and  the  skeleton  that  has  grown  dry  in  the  lum- 
ber room  of  reference. 

The  next  great  outlook  of  the  centurv  is  the  con 
stant  combination  of  all  Christian  people  in  what 
may  be  called  applied  Christianity.  Apart  from  our 
divided  worship  and  our  discordant  confessions,  we 
look  each  other  in  the  eyes  and  take  each  other  by 
the  hand  in  a  thousand  human  wavs  to-dav.  There 
is  no  passing  by  on  the  other  side  of  any  representa- 
tive of  suffering  humanity. 

Is  it  a  question  of  organized  charities,  of  social 
elevation,  of  political  reform  ;  is  it  a  question  of 
tenement  house  improvement,  of  breathing  places 
in  the  slums,  of  the  relief  of  the  poor :  N  it  a  matter 
of  hospitals  or  homes  of  mercy  or  gifts  to  a  famine- 


stricken  country ;  is  it  an  appeal  for  the  care  of 
orphans  or  the  aged  or  the  helpless ;  is  it  anything 
in  which  the  needs  of  humanity  appeal  to  us  as 
servants  of  Him  who  took  mankind  into  his  God- 
hood  that  he  might  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities?— instantly  the  commonness  of  our 
Christianity  asserts  itself.  All  names  are  forgotten 
but  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  white  heat  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy 
welds  Christian  humanity  into  oneness  of  service, 
and  when  we  go  back- to  our  separated  worship  it  is 
totake\uth  us  the  sense  of  a  communion  which, 
please  God,  shall  one  day  swallow  up,  as  it  already 
softens,  the  rough  edges  and  estrangements  of  our 
other  religious  life. 

But  the  great  outlook  of  the  future  is  the  outlook 
of  opportunity.  There  are  no  doors  closed  now, 
except  by  our  own  willful  hands  ;  no  limiting  hori- 
zons of  vision,  except  to  eyes  that  are  shut  or 
short-sighted. 

But  if  God  writes  "opportunity  "  on  one  side  of 
these  doors,  he  writes  "  responsibility  "  on  the  other 
side.  In  what  spirit  shall  we  go  up  to  enter  in? 
There  can  be  no  c<  ncordat  made  that  shall  parcel 
out  this  place  tome  and  that  to  you  and  the  other  to 
another.  Alas!  alas!  wfe  cannot  go  all  speaking 
just  precisely  the  same  tongue.  We  can  only  pray 
that  some  new  Pentecostal  outpouring  shall  one  day 
blend  confusion  of  tongues  into  the  distributed  dia- 
lect of  the  one  message  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  External  and  corporate  acts  may  not  be 
blended,  but  oneness  of  heart  and  loviugness  of 
thought  and  word  there  may  be. 

Surely  in  the  tremendous  struggle  that  lies  before 
the  (Jospel  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  surely  in  going 
up  to  occupy  these  waste  places,  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  heathen- 
ism and  unbelief,  we  can  set  out  to  make  our  con- 
quests against  the  great  enemy  of  us  all,  against 
the  great  enemy  of  our  Master,  and  not  spend  our 
strength  in  attempted  conquests  the  one  over  the 
other. 

The  very  adjective  which  describes  this  con- 
ference has  the  power  in  it  of  the  trumpet  call.  And 
with  the  ring  of  it  in  our  ears,  and  the  spirit  of  it 
iti  our  hearts,  may  God  give  us  grace  to  widen  hori- 
zons of  duty,  to  tear  down  barriers  of  separation,  to 
deepen  love,  to  inflame  zeal,  and  to  make  the  service 
of  the  Master  and  the  salvation  of  man  the  passion 
in  our  souls. 


Power  of  Educated  Womanhood. 

BY   MISS   ISA  HELL  A    THOBURN,   OF   IXDIA. 

THE  power  of  educated  womanhood  is  simply 
the  power  of  skilled  service.    We  are  not  in  the 
world  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.    We 
an)  not  greater  than    our   Lord,  whose  feet  were 
washed  in    loving  gratitude    by  women  whom  he 
had  raised  in  service,  and  through  this,  womanhood 
j  to  the  high  place  it  holds  in  all  Christendom,  by  him- 
j  *elf  taking  the  lowly  servant's  place  and  himself 
!  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  self-seeking  and 
doubting  though  thev  were. 


Poult  is  nol  ul-hui^  -i.-.l  l.i  T I ■  ■  -  .juaiity  of  [lie  work 
t  undertake,  but  by  uiir  suet-ess  la  the  undertaking. 
.[■'[  need.  Hid  rv--iT  f>]i|H.iriuuily  to 
,.-lp  It ■  duty.  Preparation  for  litest  duties  is  edu- 
-.. !  torn  u  ni;iy  tiik.-  dc  wunten  r  -.  rr- 
w  it  may  result  in. 

.      where  all   are  loving,  and  uaturally 
itlpful  iu  oonseqaeeoe,  "litre  oue  lias  the  conns  of 
u  nursing,  while  all  »it  as  devoted,  their 

cated  hands,  lack  the  skill  of  hem,  and  there- 
e  the  power.    Love,  great  as  it  is.  Las  not  the 

*of  skill. 

We-kii'Hv  now  that  tttis  instruction  of  little  children 
is  tbentost  Important  thing  in  the  whole  course  dI 
education.  The  kindergarten  system  lias  sluovn  li- 
the far-reaching  result  of  skilled  loachiug,  a  service 
to  delightful  and  bo  Important  now  that  Mian  Wlg- 
■  i\'ii  M]  ■  I  (nit  "  no  One  who  has  had  no  oppor- 
o  be  a  kludergartner  won  Id  ever  want  lo  lie 
11 , I'm.-!."   a:i  iiit  way  up  the  training  vbtofa  raanni 

mind  and  I  mi  i-1  w  ill  and  n  way  to  power. 
■'V..'  I1.111-  [rnmil    ii.-'-  J ■  ■  r  every  fatuity,  natural  and 

tl  *•  possess;  we  have  found  ourselves 
letjewi  Upon  paths  unknown  and  reformers  to  tnnke 

SNOfead » straight. 

It  is  1  :  11. 1  to  the  work  and  to  the  worker  to  send 
her  to  such  labor  willmut  preparation.  Wc  have 
teamed  this.  Boards  are  beginning  to  leant  this, 
1  ?.i  ranUm  the  Importance  of  the  missionary 
: ,i::j iuLi  tebool.  No  college  can  make  up  for  it. 
~K"  well-trained  mind  la  the  quickest  to  ailapt  itself 
11  circumstances,  but  it  will  also  fetl  more  acutely 
W  dm-  to  its  Ignorance,  We  do  ia>or  work  i(  it 
not  become  self -propagating—  if  it  does  not  In- 
■  01  b«a  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
In  these  days,  when  the  enda  of  the  earth  are  met 
r,  the  need  of  one  is  the  need  of  all.  You 
e  no  cause  here  which  docs  not  touch  some  vital 
Intemperance,  divorce, 
i,  impure  literature  lure  art 


Apologetic  Problems  aod  Missions. 

AT    KEV.    C.EOTIOE    T.    PURVIS,    D.D. 

TT  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  In  detente 
of  any  consideration  of  apologetic   problem*. 
bey  are  deprecated  by  two  classes  of  persons  at 
jfl  present  time. 

ebaud  there  ait  some  theologian!  who 

r fariaUanlty    its   intellectual, 

■  -  Blemetiis  and  to  reduce  II   to  the  new  In- 

e  of  Jesus  on  Hit  mind-  and  hearts  of  men. 

II  thai  ChrMlaalty  cannot  be  established 

s  addressed  10  Hit  reason  In-enu.c  the 

bod    1b    not    the    sphere   within    which    religion 

make  a  divorce  between  the  rational 

D  and  the  life  of  faith.     Tlit  former  Is  the 

n  i-f  science,  the  latter  of  religion  ;  and  as  the 

rutha  of  reason  art  nol  to  be  proved  diy  religion,  so 

rfther  are  the  truths  of  religion  to  be  proved  by 

ttlonal  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  position  is  taken  by 


some  of  a  wholly  different  spirit,  yet  iu  this  Instance 
allying  themselves  lo  the  former  class  who  are  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  highest  type  of  supcrimtu- 
ral  Christianity,  but   who  would  depend  "liulli    mi 

the  i-i- i-.'i  -1'ii-it  of  t  iiri.-i  |o  tetaon  a&atsnlM  of 

■  ■very  kind  1 11  nn  the  path  of  inquirers. 

The  former  ela-.-;  OSprOOatO  tpcjagatla  HfllllHnl 

feooatM  faith   1-  regarded  a>  irniii 1   .v.-ii  iii.ni-li 

valid  ;  the  other  because  it  is  regarded  us  so  super- 
natural as  to  need  no  ralloual  supports,  liolh 
classes,  bowCTor,  occupy  a  vulnerable  position.  It 
is  impossible  10  admit  thai Christian  faith  is  Irra- 
tional. To  ossuaiB  a  permanent  divi-ion  h  MMM 
Nn.-  as*  MoM  of  faith  and  the  ratlouiil  judgmetitB 
1  if  tin-  hiiml  1.-  lu  surrender  practically  In  out-  nritay- 

Tlit  anajmpathetla  critic  points  to  the  enormous 
vices  of  Christendom,  and  to  not  a  few  iirtm.-s  iu 
heathenism.  While  none  of  na  dmilirs  thai  I  fair 
estimate  would  throw  ilie  hill  a  W  win  illy  in  favor  of 
thrisiianity.  it  is  a  qnastton  if  this  lint  of  defence 
will  Ins  found  in  practice  a  practical  demonstration, 

I  in  the  nilii-r  lurid,  the  pagan   has  his  own  ideas  of 

II  ivlkri"ii-  Una,  which  n[i|-:ars  to  him  ofleutimes  to 
to  mm. -ml  iiw  J 1  boil,  to  history  ami  experience. 

Iloir,  then,  shall  the  apologist  frunie  his  defense 
of  the  Christian  life?  Can  il  not  be  shown  that  the 
religious  life  as  tauglu  dy  evainti.'lital  thrisiianity 
embraces  every  good  element  that  is  found  in  other 
rajigtonaf  Can  it  not  i«  shown  to  (he  mttiftwtlBi 
of  inquiring  minds  that  the  C'tirislian  is  thus  the 
complete  life,  While  the  best  lu  paganism  is  but  a 
broken  and  partial  fragment  * 

And  enn  il  nol  lie  shown  1  hut  since  Hie  Idea  of  life 
as  one  of  personal  fellowship  with  a  personal  Dod, 
who  iu  hischaraetcr  is  ihe  perfect  Being,  pn-s. -i-v.-s 
Intaet  Hie  fall  Idea  of  man's  personality.  It  Is  there- 
iiv  i-viili  111,  il  to  bo  the  highest  realization  of  the 
religious  ideal!  The  value  or  this  will  be  felt  In 
proportion  as  paganism  is  stirred  l.y  Hie  pmgresMiu 
forces  of  civilization,  for  these  call  into  attiviiy  the 
ilnlividunlilitsorman, 

Tlit  iiptvail  of  t.'hrisiianily  Ihrongli  foreign  nn- 
sinus  is  siviltly  resulllng  iu  one  long  world-wide 
batile  line  boMoefl  Christianity  and  unbelief.  In- 
>oad  of  11  .-.eailer.-d  gnerrila  warfare,  there  Is  fast 
forming  (he  conflict  between  two  great  hosts.  Alt 
non-t:hristiau  religions  are  uniting  agabM  iIm-  one. 
Tht  qutslions  al  issue  are  becoming  universal.  Its 
bailie  crh-ii  art  for  or  against  flirfnt.  It  behooves 
l In-  I  h!-i-l..i!i  iip-.l.-jinl  liul  l,i  rvlilli|lli~]i  lilt  acliieVt- 
ineuts  of  the  jiast,  not  to  part  willi  the  truth  which 
has  been  noli ;  not  to  defend  11  at  home  and  abroad 
in  (irui  reliance  on  him  who  said,  I  am  the  truth. 

"Theue  are  iwo  demands  made  upon  ua  by  the 
mission  work— fidelity  to  Jesus  and  fairness  to  Ihc 
innn  who  docs  not  know  about  him.  Fidelity  means 
obedience,    Ibete  is  bo  vabatttnta  for  oi*dicucc. 

You  cannot  be  olMillent  and  nucletit  anyone  who 
dues  not  know  Christ,  whether  be  live  in  this  coun- 
try or  In  a  heathen  land.  In  so  far  as  yon  fall  to  do 
this  yon  fall  to  obey  Christ  and  are  an  Infidel— an 
unfaithful  one,"— JC  D.  Bibcock. 
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Christian  Opportunities  and  Claims, 

BY   REV.    MALTBIE   D.    BABCOCK,   D.D.  . 

fPHE  Christian  opportunity  is  un  obligation. 
•*•  Christ  said  to  go  into  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  There  are  but  two  things  with  which  I 
charge  you— fidelity  and  fairness;  fidelity  to  the 
Lord  and  fairness  to  your  brother.  If  you  fail  to  do 
what  Christ  has  bidden  you  are  not  his  ehild. 

Christ  said,  "Go  ye  unto  all  the  world,"  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  in  foreign  missions  you  cannot 
believe  in  Christ.  The  Jew  did  not  believe  that  any- 
one but  a  Jew  could  be  saved,  and  that  is  why  God 
took  away  their  candle  and  left  them  in  darkness, 
and  they  have  been  in  darkness  ever  since.  Christ 
bids  you  now  take  the  liurht  of  his  Gospel  into  the 
darkness  of  heathen  lands,  that  they  may  see  and 
believe  and  be  saved. 

There  are  millions  to-day  on  earth  who  have  just 
as  good  a  right  to  know  of  him  as  you  and  I.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  them  V  Think  of  the  black  night  in 
■which  they  live,  and  yet  you  will  not  send  them  the 
light. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
Church  can  reach  the  thousands  of  unbelievers  in 
our  lands  than  by  an  enormous  foreign  missionary 
movement,  for  it  will  react  on  them  as  nothing  else 
will  do.  You  have  prayed  for  open  doors  ;  they  are 
open.  "Why  don't  you  go  in  ?  Korea  has  spurned 
Buddhism.  The  ancient  faith  is  tottering  in  India. 
The  door  of  China  is  open  to  America  as  it  is  to  no 
other  nation.  Go  to  poor,  lame  China,  and  say, 
"Arise,  take  up  your  bed,  and  walk." 


The  greatest  charity  organization  society  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the*  amelioration, 
of  the  whole  land  is  foreign  missions.  There  are 
still  many  heathen  in  America— heathen  practices, 
heathen  notions.  There  is  no  "  American  "  Christian- 
ity as  distinguished  from  any  other.  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  Christianity,  that  is,  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Christianity  which  is  simply  "Amer- 
ican" can  never  convert  Americans.     We  are  told 

i 

j  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  reaching  the  work- 
ing classes — and  why  V  Just  because  it  is  trying  to- 
reach  the  working  class  as  the  "  working  class." 


Keflex  Influence  of  Missions. 

BY    REV.    DAVID   II.    GREEK,    D.D. 

THERE  are,  it  has  been  said,  three  kinds  of 
charity.  There  is  a  charity  which  relieves  imme- 
diate distress,  whose  tendency,  if  terminating  there, 
is  to  make  men  paupers.  Then?  is  a  charity  which 
helps  men  to  help  themselves,  whose*  tendency,  if 
terminating  there,  is  to  make;  them  selfish,  and  there 
is  a  charity  which  so  helps  men  that  they  in  turn 
are  moved  to  help  and  minister  unto  others,  whose 
tendency  is  to  make  them  Christian.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  charity,  and  the  three  tendencies  in 
them — the  pauper,  the  seltish,  and  the  Christian. 
Which  of  them  is  ours  ? 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the  first 
kind  of  charity  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  expedient  nor 
wise.  The  distress  which  it  relieves  it  relieves  but  for 
a  time. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  it  said,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  that  there  are  heathen  at  home  and  that  our 
Christian  efforts  should  be  confined  to  them,  my 
an*wer  is,  Yes,  so  there  are  ;  and  there  are  heathen 
notions  at  home,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

Foreign  missions  are  not  only  foreign  missions  ; 
they  are  home  missions,  purifying  the  home  life 
with  that  larger  conception  of  charity,  redeeming 
the  home  life  with  that  worthier  conception  of  Christ 
which  they  teach  and  give. 


Missionary  Literature. 

BY  MISS  IRENE  II.  BARNES,  OF  LONDON. 

rPHE  literature  of  a  missionary  society  occupies  a 
-*■  primary  place  among  its  organizations.  Sida 
by  side  with  its  deputations  stand  its  publications, 
the  active  and  passive  voices  of  the  one  important 
verb,  to  inform. 

Missionary  literature  of  the  right  kind  will  prove 
our  most  valuable  ally  and  tool.  But  it  should  be 
compiled  with  the  object  of  securing  the  attention  of 
every  class  in  society.  And  we  venture  to  say  that 
excellent  though  the  standard  may  be  to  which  mis- 
sionary publications  have  been  already  raised,  we 
•  are  far  from  having  exhausted  our  possibilities. 

We  fear  that  many  of  our  missionary  boards  do 
not  realize  as  they  should  the  importance  and  value 
of  a  persistent  pushing  of  their  literature  without 
undue  anxiety  for  immediate  results.  It  is  a  mere 
platitude  to  say  we  shall  not  gain  interest  if  we  do 
not  give  information.  People  do  not  get  enthusi- 
astic over  that  of  which  they  know  little. 

We  must  not  forget  that  unless  literature  filters 
into  the  households  of  the  nation,  thousands  who 
might  help  our  societies  will  remain  uninterested 
because  ignorant.  Mcml>cr8  cannot  and  others  will 
not  attend  meetings,  and  are  outside  the  soeial 
circle  where  foreign  missions  are  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation. In  order  to  reach  them  there  must  be  out- 
lay which  is  sj>eculative.  But  the  investment  is  one 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce hitrh  dividends.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  missionary  society  which  ex- 
pends the  most  upon  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  literature  is  the  one  which  has  the  largest 
income. 

Do  we  need  quickening  to  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  need  of  u^hig  to  the  best  advantage 
our  missionary  literature  ?  Let  us  view  it  in  the 
light  of  its  magnificent  possibilities  and  its  visible 
results,  ami  our  zeal  will  be  fired  afresh.  Let  ns 
pray  more  often,  more  fervently,  for  the  writers,  the 
editors,  the  compilers,  the  publishers,  the  commit- 
tees upon  whom  such  enormous  responsibility  rests. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  one  outcome  of  the  Con- 
ference may  be  a  world's  federation  of  Christian 
authors,  editors,  and  publishers,  bound  to  support 
each  other  in  their  noble  enterprise  by  prayer,  coun- 
sel, and  activities,  unjealously  furthering  the  one 
great  interest? 
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God's  Work  in  Missions. 

Ex- President  Harrison  declared  in  his  address  that 

i'lri'iLtli  llnssi.ins  linv  ■.[... i.i  ., 
rl>-  i  if  Ow  atowneasol  tho  Work  ami  of  its  great  un.l 

ifopoTtbn ■  coat,  and  we  bare  too  exclusively 

quelled  oorselTea  ;  l  1 1-  J  answered  the  erttkdam  by  ttu 

Ingestion  thai  with  Cud  a  Mum  is, in,]  years  is  a: 

Wo  should  iiiii  low  atghl  of  the  other  side  of 

ti-urb — ..nr-  day  with  him  is  U  d  thousand  )■■ 

has  not  act  a  uniform  pace  (or  Li  nisei  f   ii 

ng  in  [he  kingdom  of  his  Sou. 

11  hasten  it  in  his  day.    The  stride  o(  Ms  Church 

.nil  In'  "i  uuickoued  iliiii  commerce  will  be  tlie  lug- 
Love  sball  outrun  greed,  iio  exacts  faith. 
ill  not  answer  the  demand  to  show  a  coursu  oi 
in  his  great  ciithcdrul  for  every  #1,0(10  given.  Bui 
Daly  be  full}1  asked   thai  the  administrators  of 

ml- in  usuries  justify  their  accounts  ;  llmt 

ley  UK!  :<  business  It  isdoill  nm  I.-,  -i  .ii  1 1  [lit    :    [lull  ■ 
no  waste  ;  tlmt  the.  workmen  do  not  hinder  each 

The  plowing  and  the  sowing  must  bo  well 

These  may  be  and  sin, old  in-  judged — Ii 
,'spartof  the  work.    Hut  I  ho  cart  of  well-planted 
iiii  0oc\ 

Tin-  Iiinlnpl  conception  I !  lat  I  ins  ever  entered  I  In: 
ii'l  of  man  is  that  of  God  and  the  Father  i 
i— the  one  blood— the  universal  brotherhood.  It 
not  evolved,  but  revealed.  Tin-  natural 
.  in  be  ministered  utilo — he  lays  his  imposts 
i  other*,  lie  boys  slaves  that  they  may  fun 
in  step,  bring  him  the  jeweled  cup,  dance  tic* 
him  and  die  lu  the  arena  for  bin  sport.  Into 
inch  a  world  there  omne  a  King,  'not  to  lie  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister.'  The  rough  winds 
sleep;  he  drank  of  tho  mountain  brook 
and  made  not  the  water  wine  for  himself;  would 
wertostay  his  own  hunger,  1m t  hud 
impassion  on  the  multitude,  lie  called  them  he 
bought  with  a  great  price,  no  mure  servants,  but 
friends.  Ho  entered  the  bloody  arena  atone,  and, 
dying,  broke  nil  chains  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  Here  i-.  the  perfect  altruism;  here 
tbe  true  appraisal  of  men.  Ornaments  of  gold  and 
gems,  silken  robes,  bouses,  lauds,  storks,  aud  bonds 
o  when  men  are  weighed,  Where  else 
there  a  scale  bo  true!  Where  a  brotherhood  so 
and  perfect!" 


The  Missionaries  at  tbe  Ecumenical  Conference. 
President  McKlnley  in  his  address  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  missionaries  :  "  The  sneriilcca  of 
r.  missionaries  fur  Heir  felloiv-meu  constitute  one 
I  glorious  pages  of  the  world's  history. 
ic  missionary,  of  whatever  I'lni re b  or  eeclcsiiisl  icnl 
3dy.  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of  thu  Mus- 
in,  carrying  the  toreli  of  truth  and  cu- 
i  tho  gratitude  and  homage  ol 

ile,  self-sacrificing,  willing  mlnis- 

>f  peace  and  goodwill  should  be  classed  Willi  the 

"s  heroes.    Wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 

ly  have  conquered  Ignorance  and  prejudice.  They 

n  the  pioneers  of  civilisation.     They  have 

mlnated  the  darkness  of  idolatry  and  supersti- 


tion wtili  the  liuht  at  intelligence  and  truth.  They 
have  been  messengers  of  righteous uess  and  love. 
They  have  braved  disease  ami  danger  and  death,  and 
iii  iiiiir  e.\iie  lime  .siiiiin-d  unspeakable  hardships, 

!'iu  Muir  n.ii.l.'  -picks  |;;ive  never  wavered.  They 
count  their  labor  no  sacrifice.  "Away  nun  ii... 
word  in  sucb  a  view  and  with  such  a  thought,"  suvs 

liavi.l  Livingstone.   "  ii  is  stnphaficBllyna  sacrifice; 

say,  rather,  it  Is  a  privilege."'  They  furnish  us  ex- 
amples 1,1"  lull  ii  ii  In  nee  it  1 1>  I  fortitude,  ( if  put  iel  ler  mid 

inn  biding  purpose,  and  at  s  spirit  which  triumphs 

not  by  the  force  of  might,  bat  by  the  majesty  bf 
right.  They  are  placing  in  the  hands  of  their  broth- 
er- less  fortannte  than  themselves  tin-  keys  whiih 
unlock  tbe  Ircasures  of  knowledge  aud  open  the. 
mind  to  noble  aspirations  for  hotter  conditions. 
Who  can  estimate  their  value  to  thu  progress  of  -lie 
nations  t  Their  contribution  to  tbe  onward  and  up- 
ward march  of  humanity  Is  beyond  nil  calculation. 
Tiny  Imte  ineiili'.ii.il  iniliism  mid  [a  tight  the  various 
trades.  They  huvc  promoted  <  oiicoul  and  innity  and 
brought  nations  closer  together.  They  bare  made 
men  better.  They  have  Increased  the  engard  tor 
home,  have  strengthened  the  sin  rod  tics  of  family, 
have  made  tin-  einumunily  well  ordered,  mid  their 
work  has  been  a  potent  in  tine  nee  in  the  devcl"puieut. 
of  law  ami  the  establishment  of  government." 

Rev.  C.  H,  Purkhurst,  !>.!).,  wrote  as  follows  rc- 
sp.rilnu-  Mn-  Missionary  Cond-rcii.-e  ;  "  The  mission- 
ary gatherings  which  have  been  held  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  many  features   whirl,  will    make    

week  ii  memorable  one.  We  have  been  impressed 
by  the  vustness  of  the  assemblages,  by  tho  sustained 
iiitei.-i.  by  ii,,.  elm[ueiit  fuels  which  have  been 
stilted  both  by  speakers  ot  home  aud  by  those  who 
have  oome  to  us  from  abroad,  but  it  seems  to  nm 

till'    eiill.-lllliluullllg    fraLltre  of    the  01 'elision   Illls 

the  missionaries;  tii.t  what  they  said,  nor  tbe 
statistics    which    they   reported,    nor    the    thrilling 

is  which  they  delineated,  bnl  the  mletl rli  ■ 

tb  oivn  proper  personality,  standing  before  us 

1  the  sweet  snd  chaslene.1  resignation  of  them* 
selves  and  of  all  earthly  hopes  and  eoniforis  to  the 
gracious  ownership  and  loving  but  supreme  will  of 

divine  Muster.  We  cun  read  about  stub  thing's 
and  such  people  and  not  lie  greatly  uuYcted,  but  it. 
is  another  thing  to  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 

or  woman  who  has  no  w  ill  but  to  do  the  will  of 
(lod  and  no  ambition  but  to  contribute  to  tho  eter- 
nal life  of  God's  children  ;  seeing  in  dollars  no  value 

is  u  means  nf  extending  the  kingdom  of  Jegus 

Christ,  and  in  beauty  and  culture  no  significance  but 

appliances  for  lifting  tho  ignorant  and  degraded 

into  truth  and  holiness.     It  is  a  great  thing  to  Sen 

the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  incarnated  in  living 

and  women  that  our  own  eyes  can  look  opon 

nir  own  ears  hear.    N'othing  la  quite  mil  till  It 

nine  before  us  as  person.  In  that  way  tin  un- 
speakable blessing  has  descended  upon  us  through 
the  niinistratlon  rendered  us  by  the  sweet  and 
■hastened  presence,  in  our  midst,  of  those  who  tnko 
their  lnw  only  from  the  will  of  God  and  whose  uffee- 

and  ambitions  nre  all  of  them  a  quotation  only 

the  heart  of  bis  Son  Jesus  Christ." 


SKETCHES   OF  DECEASED   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   MISSION  ARIES. 


Be?.  Otis  Gibson,  D.D,  i  n.K 

Franklin    bo. 
■  *,  lSJIi.    Ills  in 


e  fur  their  use  with  Arable  figures.   Besides  thcge 

liir  studies,  they  read  nearly  oil  the  Christian 

;s  published,  and  have  qd  aeiiualutauce  with  tin' 

Chrlsllan   literature   of   China.       Brother 


and  grandparents  witi-  devoted  members  of  tin;  Oibsori  hold*  morning  devotions  with  the  boys  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  be  gave  his  heart  enforces  by  practical  exhortations  Hie  truths  they 
to  Christ  and  jiihii.il  the  Church  when  tourtceii ,  learn  at  school,  lie  also  frequently  holds  a  prayer 
yetir*  of  age.,  lie  marked  out  for  himself  the  pro-  meeting  with  the  pupils.  Every  Sun. lay  llie  buys  at- 
fessiua  of  the  luw  unci  attended  school  nt  Franklin  lend  class  mecliiig.nnd  learn  to'standup  for  Jesus.'"' 
Academy  In  niirlnic  and  fall— worked  on  tile  farm  lie  could  not  sing,  mir  [day  fin  a  musical  iustru- 
summcrs,  and  taught  school  In  the  winters  with  (his  meat,  but  he  Was  Very  anxious  liin  school  boys 
lu  view,  but  there  came  to  him  the  tall  to  preach  should  learn  to  sing  Christ ian  hymns,  Ha  requested 
the  Gospel,  and  lie  gave  up  bis  chcrislicd  plans  und  one  of  the  missionaries,  who  was  an  accomplished 
began  his  preparation  for  Ills  life  work.  iiiusieian,  to  tench  them,  who  reported  after  a  few 

Itef on'  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  Was  licensed  to    trials  that  he  could  not   tench  theiu  as  their  efforts 
exhort.    When  twenty-two  years  ot  age  he  cntereil    would  drive  him  insane. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  I'a.,  without  means  hut .  Mr.  Gibson  then  spent  every  leisure  Inoincut  In 
wiili  a  brave  heart,  determined  to  win  a  collegiate  ■  learning  to  play  a  few  simple  tunes  on  a  melodeou, 
education.  After  a  year  of  sillily  rind  of  teaching  .  and  then  proieed.il  to  leach  the  boys.  He  was  re- 
he  was  taken  ill  and  wan  obliged       warded    for  his    long    uud    pro- 

to  return  home.     After  an  ab-  trailed  efforts  In  their  behalf  tn 

hence  of  a  year  he  returned  to  '  seeing  some  of  them  in  the  choir 

Dickinson  College  from  whieli  he  ^^  leading  the  congregation  lu  their 

graduated  lu  ISM.  hymns  of  praise. 

lie  married  Miss  Elixu  Chum-  M  He   affixed    references  to   the 

herlln  at  Brasher  Falls,  X.  Y„  J        -New    Testament    Scriptures    lu 

September  11,   1834,  and  sailed  Chinese,  which   ore   extensively 

for  China  lu  April,  1S35,  arriving  ^L  used   it)  China,  performing  the 

In  Foochow   lu  August.     He  was  work  at  night. 

present  when  the   ilrst  convert  .^^^  He    returned   to    the    ratted 

wasl.aptiKediuJuly,lf«T.  Within  ^^M^*.  ^^k  S{utvs  '«  1*5  on  uccouut  of  tl™ 

a  year  12  Were  added  to  the  mini-  ^^^P*^)fl  health  of  his  wife  and  one  of  Ids 

her.     Tlicyweiv  organized  into  a         i  I         children,     sailing     from      China 

class  with   Mr.  Gibson   as  class       j^^^^^^H  March  11,  and.  joining  theXonh- 

lcadcr.  !         era  Sew  York  Conference,   was 

He    starlet  1   and    successfully  appointed  pastor   of  the  Molra 

conducted  a  boarding  school  for  charge,  among  his  old  neighbors 

boys    which    educated    some    of      |  |      and  friends. 

our  best  Chinese  preachers.  Ill  1W\  at  the  urgent  sollcint- 

Dr.S.  I..  Baldwin  wrote  from  Fo.M-hoW  November  '  lion  of  liisliop  Edward  Thomson,  he  became  super- 
22,  WW  :  "  The  Itoj  s'  Boarding  School  here  was  coin-  I  Inteudeiit  of  the  mission  work  for  the  Chinese  on  the 
Uiene.-d  In  November,  1SV>,  by  Itcv.  0.  (ilbsou,  who  \  Puclfle  coast,  with  headquarters  In  San  Francisco, 
has  turn  its  faithful  and  efficient  piiuel|>al  up  to  the  ;  reaching  that  city  with  his  family  in  Augusl,  1*1S. 
present  lime.  The  number  of  scholars  has  averaged ,  lie  soon  organizi-d  Sunday  school!  for  (he  Chi- 
from  eight  to  fifteen.  They  study  the  Chinese  classics  '  llese  in  San  Francisco,  and  lu  other  cities  In  Call- 
one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  Bible,  Christian  books, .  toruia  and  in  cities  In  Oregon.  At  the  close  of  u 
geography,  and  other  school  books  the  other  half.  '  year  he  hail  organized  12  Methodist  Sunday  schools 
Brolhcr  Gibson  has  the  general  supervision  and  With  an  average  attendance  of  5011. 
direction  of  the  studies,  and  examine 
monthly  or  quarterly,  but  the  teaching  is  done  b 

Chinese  teachers.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  an  appropriation  from  (he  Missionary  Society  for 
school  four  buys  have  passed  their  full  term  and  this  purpose,  lie  wasadvisod  that  It  lie  would  mine 
graduated.  Ot  these  two  are  now  in  the  ministry  '  Si, "00  for  ttiispurpi.se,  the  remainder  needed  would 
uud  both  of  them  among  our  most  faithful  and  re- ,  bo  furnished. 

liable  men.  Since  tlio  school  commenced  14  !  At  the  clow:  of  the  second  year,  in  making  his 
at  the  pupil-  have  been  hopefully  couvert.il.  Those  annual  report  he  staled  that  as  the  Milt  of  his  so- 
M  ho  graduate  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  Jleltiitioiis.  and  by  the  giving  of  over  fifty  lectures 
Chin.se classics,  are  pretty  well  posted  in  Bible  his-  he  had  sccuml  s-v'""'.  and  tla:  building  was  near- 
(ory  and  doctrine,  various  catechisms,  N.:vius's  The-  iinr  completion.  It  was  dedicated  freo  of  debt  on 
ology,  geography,  and  the  elements  ot  astronomy,  i  Christinas  Hay.  Islu.  The  building  contained  "a 
and  lately  the  seniors  are  being  inught  elementary  chapel,  four  flue  schoolrooms,  an  asylum  <l«|inrt- 
arithiuctic,  Brother  Gibson  having  prepared  an  art  111-    meut  for  Chinese  women,  aud  girls,  I 


ion   and    with  an  average  all.  nuance  "l  sou, 

e  pupils        He  realized  (he  great  innl  of  a  building  for  church 

done  by    and  school  purposes  ill  San  Francisco,  and  he  asked 


the  superintendent,  and  rooms  for  tin-  l.-m-i.ihi  into 
sionary  and  teachers,  licsiiles  u  1phs--im- hi  d>-ssnu>-d 
■    ■  ^.jn-ljiy  jiTh.l  i-vi-Tiinu  eoiioolt 

and  Samoa   WTTlOBI  Were  begun   which   liuve   0ou- 
tinned  »  M  In  nit  interruption  to  rim  present  tinu-. 

Ill  Auya.it.  1*70,  \lr.  Cilis.ni  clill'il  il  meeting  of 
Methodist  women  together  which  resultod  in  form- 
tor  work  among  Chinese  women  and 
girls,  nnil  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  wwb  heW  u 
-:,iv.'sin  the  vilest  servitude.  The  "  Wom»B*B  Mi.-- 
^iuriiLTi-  S-.M.-ii-rv  .>f  Hi..  T'll.uh-  <.,.i=i-.t. "  Hu-u  orirniiue.], 
was  auxiliary  «.>  i!n-  Ucu-Tal  Misr.ioni.ry  Soi-h-ty  fur 
■up  i.<!-,  hut  is  now  known  as  the  "Orlem.nl 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society," 
anil  tta  work  for  the  Chinese  women  has  Faulted  in 

area]  _ I. 

At  1 1 115  first  session  of  the  evening  school  a 
Japanese     WM    present.     Other*    attended    subse- 

■  ■■■  i  oiniriiil,  baptised,  and  received 
inio  ill,'  i  Imrch  at  the  Mis-ion  and  lived  In  greatest 
harmony  with  their  Chinese  brethren.  Tliey  had 
their  own  Gospel  Society  In  the  Mission  House 
where  the  Bible  was  taught  and  the  Goapel 
1  ■  ■ ' ■ . ■  ■  Led—  in  their  own  laiigung-'.  Some  of  these 
■  ■.'in  ertcd  Japanese  are  now  preacher!  among  their 
ennntryinen  In  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Jnpan.  After  a.  while  the  Japanese  was  organized 
i:.io  a  separate  mission  under  the  i-harge  uf  iJr.  M. 
<■.  Harris,  and  erected  the  first  Japanese  church  In 
America, 

Dr.  Gibson  opened  a  chapel  in  Chinatown,  Ban 
Kratieiieo,  at  030  Jackson  Street,  known  as  the  Fob-. 
Km  Ti-i-j  or  "Gospel  Temple,"  In  1872,  and  for 
neven  years  the  chapel  was  ojien  every  il.iy  m 
I  e.  v.,  fur  preaching  the  Gospel  In  the  Chinese 
l.i 1 1 _- 1 1 uue  to, ill  h  ho  i-anie  in.  '■  Many  thousands  heard 
something  of  the  Gospel  in  this  ciiuiiel,  and  It  has  be- 

ewna  widely  known." 

In  18?"  and  1STS  the  oratory  of  the  land  lot  and 
tin  anti-Chinese  nil,'  were  [mpui.ir  "  irli  the  l-nv  -■!■■- 
meiit  of  Sni]  Francisco,  their  watchword  being  ''The 
Chinese  must  go."  One  of  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  who  knew  I >r.  Gibson  Intimately, 
said  of  Mm: "  Churned  with  responsibility  as  head 
•i-  Mission  In  Call  Torn  in,  while  berated 
and  maligned  by  seumilous  rii-wspapers,  threatened 
by  howling  sand-hitters,  and  but  timidly  unstained 
by  a  i-..!isii]erahle  part  of  the  Church,  Otis  (ilbaon 
stood  as  iin  immovable  barrier  to  the  tide  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence  which  threatened  to  sweep  a  lul],- 
lessraee  of  people  from  die  continent.  Ho  was  ever 
the  courageous,  unflinching  friind  of  humanity, 
(he  champion  of  sacred  rights,  and  the  unalterable 
foe  of  oppress! nn  and  wrong  wherever  seen." 

The  laundry  houses  of  the  Chinese  were  looted 
and  burned,  and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
Chiiiaitiau  to  be  attacked  by  several  men  and 
lobbed  and  beaten.  A  mob  attacked  the  Mission 
House  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, broke  windows 
In  the  chape!  and  school  rooms,  threatened  the  lives 
the  missionary.  For  several 
is  vigil  waa  kept  for  fear  of  Dre  from 


Dr.   Gibson   vigilantly  watched  o 


t  the 


of  the  Chines.-  | pie  he  was  bitterly  hated 

by  the  anlt-Chluexc  element.  When  unjust  laws 
and  Ordinances  were  passed  aimed  at  the  Chinese, 
the  belptew  victims  found  a  friend  in  Dr.  Cibsoii. 
The  Chinese  had  no  vehicles,  and  the  law  was  pass,  d 
taxing  laundries  tlnit  delivered  washing  with  a  Vehicle 
*-J,  and  those  without  a  vehicle  (15.  Ill  i.il,  ,,n 
secured  rhc  decision  of  the  courts  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. He  was  many  months  Irving  to  obtain 
a  plot  in  the  City  Cemetery  for  Hie  bit  rial  of  il,  r-easod 
Chinese  Christians,  and  was  finally  iWU ■  I iaw Til  1  A 
law  was  passed  which  refused  a  Chinese  child  ad- 
mittance to  the  public  schools,  and  Dr.  Uihson 
fought  II  In  the  courts  until  It  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, lie  frequently  answered  writs  of  habmi 
corpus  in  the  courts  lu  the  interest  of  Chinese  women 
mill  girls. 

When  the  hatri.il  to  the  Chinese  had  largely 
abated,  and  it  seemed  thai  ins  miss'ou  would  lie 
easier  and  mnru  successful,  he  was  laid  aside  from 
waive  work.  On  Sunday  evening,  November  9, 
18*4,  he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  with  wonderful  power  and  blessing.  The 
next  day,  while  in  the  preachers'  meetiiiK.  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  lie  expected  lobe  able  to 
resume  his  work  in  a  few  weeks,  but  this  wbb  not 
granted  htm.  Long  weeks  and  months  and  years 
of  weary  waiting,  tilled  with  suffering,  followed, and 
he  passed  away  in  San  Francisco  January  'J.~>.  iwi, 

lie  found  lime  lo  write  a  book  ou  TJu  flHniM  In 
.liaerfeu,  and  wrote  many  pamphlets  and  IftJolOt. 
iinrl  diliviTi-d  h"  lures  on  the  Chinese  and  their 
claims  upon  1'rotesUiui  Christianity.  The  titleof  Doc- 
tor r.f  riivinit;  was  roiib-rred  upon  him  by  his  h/jjui 
i«.ilrrand  by  the  Unlversily  of  the  1'aeillo  in  1871, 
He  was  a  delegate  lo  the  General  Conference  nl  IMS, 
a  delegate  to  the  Evmuielical  Alliance,  a  mem  her  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  froW  UJTS  lo 
1878,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference  that  met  in  London  in  IBM.  lie  lived 
to  see  the  Chinese  Mission  on  the  Pacific  coast 
widely  known  and  respected,  and  from  its  i  ouvi  its 
many  go  forth  ns  teachers  and  preachers  of  right- 
eousness.    His  widow  resides  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  B.  I,.  Baldwin,  who  knew  him  well,  wrote  of 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death:  "A  more  faithful, 
courageous,  and  efficient  missionary  was  not  to  be 
found  wilhiu  the  bounds  of  the  Chinese  empire  dur- 
ing his  ten  years' service  in  that  land.  He  enjoyed 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  hllow-inlssionurles  and  of 
large  numbers  of  the  Chin, M  people.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco he  gained  the  entire  respect  am!  confidence  of 
Die  Chinese  resident*.  Hie  record  is  on  high  and 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  persecuted  people  who 
have  shown  their  constant  affection  for  him  in 
runny  ways,  lie  leaves  a  widow,  who  has  been 
heart  and  sou!  wirh  him  in  all  his  work,  nobly  sus- 
taining him  lu  hours  of  darkness  by  her  cheerful- 
ness and  judicious  counsel,  a  daughter,  and  a  married 
son,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  China  and  inherit 
their  father's  friendship  for  the  Chinese  people,  to- 
gether with  his  heroic  character,  anil  his  detestation 
of  the  oppressive  treatment  which  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple so  often  receive  in  this  country." 


Nathan    Wheeler,  ]>.D. 


Rev.  Lucius  Hatbao  Wheeler,  D.D, 


LL'CIUa  X.  WI1EELF.K  m 
Wis..  Juui]   SB,  I88B. 

pai-cnls   moved    in    I'm 


.,  Wia 


afterward  bit  tether  died;  and  in*  widow  found  it 

mi  I. rili-  straggle  t.i  provide  ("r  lirrpelt  and  bar  four 

boy, 

I.u.-iu-  .-riim]  a  high  feluml  education,  nii.l  early 
learned  the  jii-iiiti-ri.'  tnii.li'.  Ilcwas  B  diligent  M  u- 
i!i  hi  ,  ■  .-!•'  dally  nf  I'n  I.iiiiti  in  i.i  lireck  languages, 
Hint  in  llicsc  heci. very  iirnlii  init. 

At  eighteen  ]  Bars  ill  age  Im  waa  editor  of  a  paper. 
Hi-   married  Ml-'    Mary   Klista   Dnvis  N'uvi  inl-'i'  JO, 

1817,  .:  Oshkoah,  Wla 1  I--  ■ 

ri-"H'il  iii r r .  i In.'  \\  iM.'uiii-iii  O  inference  on  trial. 
I  ii  l-i'.-'i  i.'-  ;n  :  i 'in  i..  1 1  was  called  tn  iln-  .in-.  i:..-n  in- 

■Ian  work  iij"  u  Mil  through  the  papers  ii-.::.  the 

Mi'lln-hst     l.|,is,-,,|,i,]     M:-- 

for   u   man  to  uoperintend    the 

prim  iiij  press  ui  F -how,  Cliina. 

■  i..  .1  fur  Were 

— .i  pnu  tli  J  prlnli  r.  ,i  mtototuc 

.  ih'iiiiiii'.    ii 
mini  Wtlha  family.     I r. ■  iiuvren  .1 

(I !!.  If  IB  m  ■  i    ■:■  d, 

tea  Chin*,  arriving  In  Cooelmw 

Miii-  SI.  1996,  after  i«  ii'.Ihiii.--  vny. 

111!"  nl  llvi'   111-. 

Rue   he    printed    the    Anglo- 

riiii:.-.-.'     Dictionary    tad     iruuiy* 

other   work*.     Assisted  by  Dp. 
B.  l.  Baldwin  in-  started  i  mt» 

j-i.'-ii-'-    paper  which  crew  into 
the  '  '■'■■■  ■■  ft L i .    After  three 

\. ■.::--     Ot     l.iKur     ill     Fiiik-Iiiiw     ill- 

health    nude    it    nooeasary    he 

should  (to  In  another  climate,  ■■••■A 

lis      Iln'      MI-SI. eiiiry     Sr.iirlv      was. 

nl.., iii  i.i  open  wort  In  N 

i.l.-uii.il  thai  he  ihonUl  !»•  appointed  for 

Writing  lit  tins  aficrwnrd  In:  said  : 

"On  Hareh  vi,  I860,  I  arrived  with  my  fatally 

Ip  the  city  ol  Peking,  lifter  a  stormy  Irlp  up  the 
ii.ii-i  and  ii  tonaome  Journey  overland  from  Tient- 
sin      Si  VI Till  ill   IIS  llliriMiff.ri-il  tlllll.'ll  from  CXpOSUre, 

mi.l  OOF  only  tit tii.<  b"y  die.]  before  we  I'.iiiiii  ■niii' 
a  hired  house. 

■■  si\  weeks  after  oar  adroit!  la  the  great  city  Rev. 
11.  H.  Lowry  mi. I  family  joined  ne;  and,  having 
begun  home  life  in  temporary  quarters,  wo  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  Iln:  luslt  of  securing  a  pcrtna- 
ncnt  location, 

"One  year  was  spent  in  looking  through  that 
Hiirii-ni  capital,  and  many  attempt!  WBN  made  by 
wily  natives  to  deoelre  us  into  the  purchase  of  in- 
ferior property  at  enornions  prices.  Hut  m  dually 
secured,  at  a  reasonable  figure,  very  desirable  preni- 
Ises  iu  the  southeastern  pari  ol  the  Tartar  city,  made 
nccs-nry  repalra  and  Improvements,  and  soon 
open..]  a  il.iin.-!  h'   rli.ipi  1,  mIm'I'i'  we   Ix.-gan   to  hold 

Ibrth  ii."  word  of  life. 

"At  the  end  of  four  yeerawe  had  a  small  native 
church,  one  native  helper,  a  day  school,  and  three 


preaching  places,  or  chapels  lo  the  city  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  woman's  work." 
In  Karon,  1BTS,  he  wrote  from  Feting:  "The 
i-  B  tiulnble  day  Iu  connection  with 
the  Sabbath  services  in  i.mr  domestie  ».-lnipel.  A  tier 
the  umiuI  morning  wnmiii  I  baptiied  the  Infant  sod 
of  our  atndent  heli  iit,  giving  hi  in  the  mime  of  Yoban, 

-■  for  John.    ThiB  een ny  wati  tal- 
lowed I'V  another  still  more  ininre-iiiii;  and  iini-.r- 
laiit      I  rei|Uvtil.ed  any  ]>reseutnho  niii'l  ' 
n(  .I'liinn^'  the  chnri  Ii  on  pr 
wish  by  Handing 

ihi-nii-i'iM.'s  at  tin.;  altar,  all  known  loinei 
In  reply  to  my  qoeBtloni   they 
i.i.i'i-i,  and  tii'ii  dab  (  all  atlon  U  toi    ■ 
.  nerve  ibe  Urtng  awl    I 
I'n.ir  of  these  pereona  won   •  ■ 
-i\  reodred  Into  onr  mleaion  chnrch,OTM  of  Uun 
the  belptr,  another  n  a 
■     ■ 

■ 

a     <li-r|i     illl'  I     ■ 

throughon!    the  i 

We  now  i ■ 

■ 
dren  and  one  person  re 
letter,  »iifi    the    proap 
speed)  inoteaae  both  atth 
and  in   Uw  southern  part  of  tba 
l'Iii,  and  this,  too,  m  ah 
yean  atace 


l.l'b 

[llli'Illl'ls     [ 

11.,- 1 

eiil  ilhileit. 

Wd  are  tm-ailr 

,.,„-„ 

mil;'-.!   b]    tl 

- 

Ml 

Wheeler  wa 

Btatea  in  ISA, 

mi  a 

BOOTH   Ol    In- 

Ii.  iihn.  and  ha 

flltac 

- -i-.T.ii  n|i].. 

ejoe, 

in  ifffH  ha 

1„i»t-  ii'.-  l'nii.T-i:i   iln-  bononry  degree  •■(  A.M.. 

I  in  1881  thai  of  l).l>.    Deled  the  H 

leren.-i-  detegatlon  to  the  General  CouhrrencM  Of  !>■•«•. 
In  l^\  tbe  offer  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Qoneher  to  give 
*3,01K)  a  year  for  three  years  toward  opening  ou-l 
sustaining  a  mission  In  West  China  made  if  poaatth 
to  '.•■  <i  1 1  nit-  Fire  a  mission  tli-.-r.',  anil  I  he  health  ot  Dr. 
Wheeler  baring  been  reetored  he  was  asked  to  be- 
come the  founder  and  superintendent  of  tl 

lie  aeeepted  the  appointment,  and  sailed,  on  .- 
tember  0, 1881,  from  San  Franclm  o   i 
bis  family,    lie  left  his  family  at  Kiukiang.a 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bagnall  made  a  trip  o 
miles  up  the  treacherous  Yang-n-- 
boat  was  wrecked,  but  they  final]] 
king,  finding  only  three  English-speaking  pi 
tbe  city.     After  renting  a  <liin.se  house  he  relm 
to  Klukiang  for  his   family,  taklne  them  as  ft 
kbang  by  steamer,  and  the  rest  of  the  jonni 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  In  a  nal  ' 

requiring   four  weeks   to    n mpllah.      fflft    Dr. 

Wlui'ler  was  Ids    wltu,  his   daughter   FnnoM,   ami 
Ber.  Bponoer  Lewis  and  wife. 


Itev.  Lucius  Sat/tan    Wheeler,  JJ.JJ. 
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They  arrived  at  Chungking,  December  2,  18SJ.  Dr. 
"Wheeler  wrote  in-18S3:  *•  With  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year  commenced  un  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten.  First,  the  7Wai,  who  is  tin*  i»rin- 
cipal  mandarin  of  the  eity,  followed  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  called  on  us.  Then  came  a  ilooil  of  visitors, 
some  men.  but  mostly  women  ami  vomit:  girls.  The 
latter  thronged  our  gates,  filled  the  courts,  and  in- 
vaded the  inner  apartments,  anxious  to  see  every- 
thing and  to  hear  all  that  might  1k»  said  to  them. 
There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  foreigners,  so  noticeable,  especially  anions 
this  chis«*  of  iK'ople,  in  other  parts  of  China.  The 
hours  of  study  and  ordinary  household  avocations 
wen;  interfered  with  by  this  intrusive,  but  not. 
unwelcome  curiosity. 

44  SziM-liuen  is  the  largest  of  the « i-rhtcen  provinces 
possessing  more  natural  resources  and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  industrial  pursuits  than  any  other  part  ot 
China.  Tin?  population  is  large,  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  are  not  unfrieiidly  to  foreigners.  Certain 
material  and  moral  advantages  will  In*  gained  by  our 
be  in  ^  hen*  in  advance  of  European  trades  and  ad- 
venturers. 

*'  Tibet  is  now  the  only  '  forbidden  l.ihd.'and  our 
presence  with  an  organized  force  not  far  from  the 
bonier  should  guarantee  to  us  the  privilege  and 
the  honor,  when  the  opportunity  shall  come,  for 
leading  the  way  of  a -conquering  (iospcl  into  the 
heart  of  Asia.  We  have,  moreover,  on  the  west  and 
southwest  no  less  than  twelve  aboriginal  tril>cs, 
whose  wild  and  degraded  state,  and  whose  relative 
geographical  position  will,  some  day,  present  an 
irresistible  challenge  to  the  heroic  and  adventur- 
ous missionary  spirit  among  us. 

"Our call  to  this  work  seems  clearly  providential. 
The  proclamation  of  the  governor-general,  forbid- 
ding opposition  to  preachers  of  the(iosj>el  from  for- 
etell lands  and  the  geuerous  offer  of  Mr.  (loueher  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  founding  a  mission  in  West 
China,  were  very  nearly  simultaneous  events. 

44  With  our  first  and  central  station  in  Chungking, 
a  city  of  such 'commercial  importance  as  to  entitle 
It  to  be  called  the  4  Liverpool'  and  the  'Shanghai  *  of 
West  China  and  with  another  and  not  less  important 
station  in  the  provincial  capital — u  great  city  pos- 
sessing wide  official  and  literary  correspondence— a 
living  and  aggressive  mission,  such  as,  with  (tod's 
blessing,  we  hope  to  he,  most  inevitably  send  forth 
Streams  of  influence  to  five  or  six  provinces  and  to 
vast  regions  beyond." 

Within  a  few  months  property  was  bought  and  a 
chapel  opened.  The  anxiety  connected  with  the 
work,  and  the  trying  climate  agaiu  resulted  in 
breaking  down  the  heajth  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  in 
March,  1*M,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

81x  years  was  given  to  the  pastorate  in  Wisconsin, 
and  when  in  1880  the  American  Bible  Society  needed 
a  superintendent  for  its  work  in  China  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment because  he  would  be  located  in  Shanghai. 
with  good  sanitary  conditions  and  advantages  not 
found  in  other  cities  of  China. 


He  arrived  in  China  in  lsuo  to  commence  his  third 
and  last  jw*riod  of  labor  for  the  Chinese.  His  frieuds 
doubted  the  advisability  of  his  giving  himself  to  this 
work,  but  his  heart  went  out  for  the  jieople  of  China, 
lie  entered  upon  his  duties  with  earnestness  and 
prosecuted  them  with  intense  zeal,  often  neglecting 
to  take  pro]ier  rest.  For  nearly  three  years  he 
labored,  attending  to  the  complicated  business  of  his 
office  and  editing  the  Chin**  /han-iin: 

Suddenly  his  work  was  brought  to  a  close.  On 
April  0,  1>*.«,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  after 
lingering  for  eleven  days  died  in  Shanghai,  April  *J(), 
and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  English  cemetery 
near  the  city. 

His  brethren  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  the 
memoir  adopted  by  them  said  of  him:  "lb*  was 
radical  in  theorv  but  mildlv  conservative  in  action. 
Though  ever  modestly  retiring  rather  than  boldly 
aggressive,  he  yet  possessed  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. His  name  is  indelibly  wrilt*  u  in  the  Chris- 
tian historv  of  China." 

He  wrote  Th>  Fm'tii/nt  r  in  ('fiimi,  translated  X<tst'K 
i*a1fhi*m%  ami  the  Mtthmtht  ItH mil  into  Chinese, 
and  diil  the  principal  work  on  two  Chinese  hymnaR 

His  widow  resides  in  Lake  Mills,  Wi>..  and 
he  has  two  daughters  in  the  mission  work  in  China — 
Mrs.  Frances  Wheeler  Verity  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Wheeler 
Newman,  wives  of  missionaries  of  the  Met  hex  list 
Episcopal  Church. 


We  Pass  But  Onoe. 

Wk  pass  this  way  but  once. 
There's  work  divine  for  thee  ; 

On  every  hand 

The  needy  stand 
And  sigh  for  sympathy. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once. 
In  love's  sweet  accents  tell 
Of  constant  joy 
Without  alloy 
In  hearts  where  Christ  doth  dwell. 

Wo  pass  this  way  but  once. 

Does  life's  sojurn  seem  drear? 
Then  till  thy  days 
With  gladsome  praise ; 

(iod  wills  thy  sojourn  here. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once. 

Then  truth's  blest  cause  defend, 
With  heroes'  might 
Stand  for  the  right  ; 

'Twill  triumph  in  the  end. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once. 

Live  nobly  while  you  may  ; 
Then  rise  above 
Earth's  groveling  love, 

Seek  realms  of  endless  day. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once. 
Wage  well  thy  warfare  now ; 
Bevond  the  strife 
Bright  crowns  of  life 
Await  the  victor's  brow. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT  FOR  JUNE. 


Program. 

Singing. — Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  863. 

Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsts  draw  nigh 
'Tis  God  invites  the  fallen  race. 

Prayer. — For  God's  blessing  upon  all  Christian 
workers. 
Reading.— Acts  2.  2&-47. 
Singing.— Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  426. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
"Come  unto  me  and  rest." 

Address. — "Missionary  Progress  in  this  Century." 

Singing. — Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  908. 

Jesus,  immortal  King,  arise; 
Assert  thy  rightful  sway. 
Collection. 

References. — k*  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,"  by  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D. ;  ••  A  Concise  His- 
torv  of  Missions,"  by  E.  M.  Bliss,  D.D. ;  *4  Foreign 
Missions,"  by  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.;  "  A  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Missions,"  by  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D. ; 

The  Miracles  of  Missions,"  by  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


»* 


Missionary  Progress  in  this  Century. 

IN  1800  there  were  but  seven  Protestant  mission- 
ary societies  reporting  170  male  missionaries, 
about  50,000  converted  heathen,  and  an  income  of 
less  than  $250,000.  Three  of  these  had  been  organ- 
ized early  in  the  previous  century — the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
organized  in  1701,  working  chiefly  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  ;  the  Danish-Halle  Society,  organized 
in  1705,  with  missionaries  in  India  and  Java  and  the 
Danish  colonies ;  the  Moravians,  organized  in  1732, 
with  100  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
South  Africa,  and  the  northern  part  of  South 
America.  The  other  societies  were  organized  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  were  just 
commencing  their  work — the  English  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1792.  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  171*5,  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in 
17V7,  and  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
1700.  China,  Japan,  the  most  of  India  and  Africa, 
and  the  entire  Moslem  world  were  closed  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  heathen 
world  had  heard  the  story  of  redemption  through 
Christ. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  J.  S.  Dennis  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  April  last,  evidences  the  wonderful  Protestant 
missionary  progress  of  the  century.  There  are  now 
449  Missionary  Societies  with  15,460  foreign  mission- 
aries, 1,317,084  converted  heathen  gathered  into 
Christian  churches,  and  the  missionary  income  is 
$19,126,120. 


Explanatory  Bemarks  Upon  the  Summaries 
on  the  Next  Page. 

1.  The  Summary  of  Women's  Work  represents  all 
the  societies  (independent  and  auxiliary)  conducted 
by  women.  Of  the  number  (120)  given,  32  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  (449)  reported  for  the  world;  the 
remaining  88  are  auxiliary,  and  if  added  to  the  total 
for  the  world  would  make  the  complete  list  of  all 
societies  (including  not  only  principal  and  inde- 
pendent organizations,  but  auxiliaries  in  primary 
and  direct  relationship)  537.  The  income  and  all 
other  data  of  the  Women's  Societies  are  included  in 
the  totals  given  for  the  world. 


2.  The  total  income  given  for  the  world  ($19,1 
120)  does  not  include  any  duplicate  returns,  as, 
example,  incomes  in  Classes  II  and  III  already 
ported  in  Class  I,  or  incomes  of  auxiliary  organ 
tions  reported  by  principal  societies.  This  statemei 
in  fact,  applies  to  all  the  items  reported  in  the  worV 
totals,  no  duplicate  returns  being  included.    From 
this  same   total   income  are  also  excluded  funds 
spent  for  missions  in  Europe,  among  both  Protes- 
tant and  papal  nations,  also  the  expenses  of  missions 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  societies,  the  financial  outlay 
of  all  societies  for  mission  work  or  church  aid  on 
behalf  of  foreign  residents  in  the  colonics,  the  con- 
tributions of  home  societies  for  the  aid  of  partially 
independent  missionary  organizations  in  Asia,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  the  West  Indies,  when  acknowleged  in 
the  returns  of  such  societies,  they  having  been  al- 
ready entered  in  the  income  of  said  home  societies, 
and,  finally,  all  government  grants  for  educational 
work. 

3.  The  total  given  for  "ordained  missionaries" 
includes  some  who  are  also  physicians,  and  in  a  few 
instances  these  are  also  given  in  the  column  for 
physicians,  but  wherever  this  is  known  the  duplica- 
tion is  eliminated  in  the  column  recording  the  total 
of  foreign  missionaries.  The  total  given  for  this 
column  (15,460)  does  not  correspond  with  the  sum  of 
the  six  preceding  columns,  because  some  of  the  soci- 
eties have  simply  reported  the  number  of  missionaries 
without  classifying  them  in  the  separate  columns. 

4.  The  returns  for  **  organized  churches  "  arc  in- 
complete, as  many  societies  have  omitted  them, 
apparently  not  understanding  that  the  expression 
refers  simply  to  individual  church  organizations 
(not  necessarily  including  buildings  where  religious 
worship  is  held)  which  have  regular  services,  stated 
preaching,  duly  selected  officials,  a  membership  roll, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  communion  service 
is  regularly  held.  As  a  rule,  each  church  building 
represents  such   an   organization. 

5.  The  "total  of  communicants"  represents  the 
number  of  individual  church  members  who  are  en* 
rolled  as  participants  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  is  not  intended  to  apply  in  general  to  bap- 
tized persons,  or  to  those  in  nominal  connection  with 
the  Christian  as  distinguished  from  the  various  non- 
Christian  communities.     From  this  number  (1,317,- 
684)   have  been  excluded  all  church  members  in 
Protestant  Europe  in  churches  connected  with  the 
foreign  missionary  societies  of  America  or  Great 
Britain,  all  communicants  reported  among  the  Indi- 
ans of  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Societies,  all  reported 
for  Alaska  except   by  the   Moravian  Church,  all 
Christian  Indians  of  the  United  States,  and  all  com- 
municants among  foreign  residents  in  the  colonies. 
The   native   communicant   membership   of   South 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  Hawaii,  even  though 
belonging    to  wholly    or    largely    self-supporting 
churches,  is,  however,  included,  as  it  represents 
the  direct  fruitage  of  foreign  mission  work  for  the 
last  half  century. — J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D. 


or 
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SUMMARY  OP  PROTESTANT  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


CLASS  L 

8oeiMif4rtiTTrili  fDe»gfi  in  condni 

UNITED  STATES. 

CANADA. 

tNia.AND.     

SCOTLAND     .... 

IRELAND.. ... 

WALKS.     

DENMARK 

FISI.AND ... 

FKANCK  

UEKMANY 

M-  I  III  ■(('..  \M>s 

NORWAY.  .,  ,        

SWEDEN. 

SWIKIIIIIMI 
AlSTKAl.AxIA  amiiM'KaM 

ASIA .. 

AFRICA  

WEST   INDIES    ., .. 


Totals  far  Ctan 
CLASS  0. 

8of1rtir»li-lu-1l)  <i«|<fii  l.t! 

uxiTRn  mates 

CANADA 


NKTHKKI.A.NDS.. 

NOJtWAY 

BWKDKN.. 

KWI  r/I.KI.AND...., 

AUSTRALASIA  ami  <H'KAN1A 


T--1.il-  lor  i    I  - 1  1 1 


UNITED  STATES... 


TirtAli  (or  Cl»i-  III  . 


COMBINED  TOTALS  OF  CLASSES  L  D,  AND  m. 
77..   34H  --ti7.ifii,«t'"-J,<is3-  f2i      ao:si.3M":j,«ii3,ii;i"i3,tJnr  — ;S.nir."i,: 


n|  Yi.Jxn      ..!    .. 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

(EUtaettJrom  War  Proceeding!.} 
THE  Board  of  Malingers  of  the  Missionary  Si^icly 

of  thi-Meiinaiisi  Episcopal  church  w.i  ro  the  Mission 

Rooms  pursuant  in  adjourn im  Tit,  April  -I,  IWH,  Mr. 
J.  II.  Tall,  Vice  President,  presiding. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Be*.  ('.  6, 

ll.inr.wiT,  D.D. 

A  l j i . ■ . — ; 1 1^: r -  ,.f  sympathy   »as  -sent   Dr.  S.  I..  Hald- 

win  nil  aoccmnt  of  hi*  [Uneas. 

Provision  nas  made  for  the  salary  of  Rev.  A.  T. 
Leonard  of  i he.  Hernial  Burma  Conference. 

Il  ,-  .;.-.  i.l.-.l  that  ill)  foreign  missionaries  pleoled 
as  delegates  to  Iho  General  Conference  shall  receive 
salary  al  field  rai™  for  each  time  as  is  rcqnhriu  to* 

tttendai upon  the  Qaneral  Con  fen-nee  and  for  (he 

ji itn-m.-y  I' rum  their  fit-Id*  and  return. 

Provision  was  made  (or  tile  traveling  expenses  of 
Hev.  Julius  Smith  and  wile,  returning  from  Burma, 
of  Rev.  J,  B.  Bullrick,  of  India,  on  furlough  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Parker,  returning  from  bulla. 

Repairs  were  authorized  on  R<  id  Christian  College, 
at  Luckuow. 

Rev.  E.  F.  F'rease  was  approved  as  Treasun'r  of 
tin-  Suei.-n   f..r  tin-  Bombay  (  .inference. 

The  following  were  approved  as  members  of  the 
Finance  Committed  of  the  Northwest  India  Confer- 
ence: J.  E.  Scott,  II.  Matisell,  R.  Boaktna,  V.  M 
Hit.  k.  .1.  C.   U»Mtt,  R    (Liiny,  .1.   B.  Thomas.  D. 

Buck,  -i.  Lyon,  M.  Khan,  D.  C.  Cfctnor,  Ua  Das, 
J.t.  u n-tatm.    AtUntaHt.—T.  Haqq.C  11.  Eloraee. 

Provision  was  made  for  expense  of  two  sanitari- 
ums in  India,  [or  repairs  10  mission  house  in  Agra, 
and  for  return  of  Kev,  11.  F,  Weal  and  family  front 
Malaysia. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Horley,  of  Malaysia, 
a  missionary  of  Ihe  Society. 

The  following  were  approved  as  Trustees  of  the 
(iaruiau  Mission  House  Association  Tor  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  term  id"  three  yean:  John  H. 
rtekershausen.  I.'.  \V.  A.  Homer,  Fred  tVodrich,  John 
UUtuer. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  10  South 
America  lij  Flu-  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 
America  Conference  was  referred  back  for  itemised 


The  Board  approved  in  general  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  ceria  1  ti  missions  in  Brail]  to  the  Meihodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  authorised  the  Bishop 
In  charge  of  the  South  Amcrieun  t  'onferencc  and  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  South  American 
Mission  to  conduit  further  neuntintions  anil  report 
to  the  Committee  cm  South  America  nod  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financ-e  nf  ihe  Board  who  shall  have 
POWM  to  conclude  the  same. 

Several  apropriations  were  made  for  tin-  lunellt  ot 
the  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 

(There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Manain-rs 
In  the  month  of  May  as  the  General  Conference  was 
In  session  in  Chicago.! 


Mutes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc. 

Ur   s.  L.  Baldwin,  Ki'i.'iu-diiii'  Secretary  of  the 

.-i-irinry  BocJetj  of  the  HethodlM  Episcopal  Chi 

ii„-  I..  .1,  i;i  -iij.-i-  A|.ril  •&>,  mi  MY  ring  from  koUU 
vims  prostration,  lie  is  reported  by  his  physic 
M  -IiimI.v  iniproving. 

Bishop  Hart ze II  and  Mrs,  Tlartzcll  arrived  I 
York  April  881  [■'iui-tiiiiL;i>..n1  Africa.     The 
H    1  health,  hut  Mrs.  Hamuli  Has  hij 
from  ihe  effects  of  the  African  fever. 

tor.  Adtia  Wright  Leonard,  sob  ,.f  Rot. 

I.i-iiiiiiril.  11.1)..  sailed  from    New  York,  Ha)   lt>, 

Puerto  Kirn,  trbexe  he  will  engage  to  Iba  f.iuj 

work  1  if  our  t  luireh  tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Di 
I  [•■  wlU  !■  1  "li.-Ii  at  S;ii!  Juan  and  Ponce. 

Rev.    F.   M.  Jlnrnngtuti, who  ratal 
DO  furlough  lust  year,  sidled  last  month  for  CI 
lie  will  be  stall d  al  Iipiique. 

A    new  girls'    school  building  was  ■ 
BbwpoM,    Malaysia,   February  90,  by  Rev.    F.  W. 

VVarne,  and  the  old  -.1 t  building  baa  bean  bought 

by    tiu     Malay    unci    Chinese    congregations,  fl,.'"") 
having  already  been  contributed  for  this  porpoee. 

The  Inibn  Missionary  Soeiety  of  Flu-  Mcthislist 
Episcopal  1  hnrcfa  was  originated  by  students  of  Iho 
llareilly  Theological  Seminary  In  18(11.  It  is  at 
present  support ing  three  missionaries  in  ih.-  districts 
of  limiilii,  Ajmere,  and  Patiala.  The  praddml  la 
l'n»f.   II.  L.  Muketjceof  Bareilly. 

In  the  Liberia  Confereuco  there  is  inn.  li  interest 
In  Christian  education.  Tbe College  of  Waal  AUan, 
ihe  Car,!,'  Pahiiiis  Seminary,  and  the  M  I'aal  liivi-r 
Indiislrial  Missiuu  have  been  in  sure,  s-iul  i.|H-ralion 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition 
have  been  2i>  schools  containing  1,1-MI  pupils, 
of  whom  are  natives. 

There  are  good  openings  for  mission  work 
Nome  and  al  Kelchiean  in  Alaska,  and  Bishop 
Cabe  urges  that  #l,fliK>  bv  sent  him  through 
Homer  Eaton,  ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  How  York,  to  sup- 
port missionaries  at  these  places. 

The  representative  of  our  Missionary  Sca-biy, 
Itev.  Charles  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  SuperlniendeDt,  In  Raa 
mission  work  in  Puerlo  Rico  by  preaching  in  Sau 
Juan  In  English  on  April  1,  and  in  Spanish  on  Aprd 
8.  Dr.  Drees  reports:  "The  first  preacher  Seal  to 
our  help  is  Rev.  tfuait  Vollmer,  a  loan  from  South 
America  to  Puerto  Rico,  now  in  charge  of  Hie  Spanish 
congregation  in  San  Juan.    The  Odd  II 

the  promise  of  immediate  fruitage  is  1 1  il nn;  , 

the  juncture  is  opportune.  Money  I 
Inauguration  of  our  work  on  a  scale  which  shall  lie 
creditable  to  our  Methodism.  We  ought 
missionaries  in  ihe  Held.  Let  us  have  ihe  money,  and 
Ihe  men  will  be  sent.  Special  gifts  e-in  !■  -.  nt  ht 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  al  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  mid  correepondence  MB  1-i 
directed  to  the  niiin-riiileiiderit  at  San  .Tuan,  Puerto 
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types  of  efficient  missionary  work.     The  black  men 

ud  women  «eni  ool  turn  out  schools  in  Hie  Booth 

■  ii.i  work,  without  a  slugle  exception. 

■  cold  I-'  iiwl,  mul  must  .if  them  Mlp- 
p.irie.l  on  I  In'  ground  by  tin-  people  themselves.  Wo 
bars  a  great  Geld  in  Angola.    In  1'ortuguese  East 

..;i-   been   ,1  daTelopmenl  ol  ttatlr* 

teiehen  i  ppatabere.    Property  <juesiions  have 

been  s..-m;..1. 1  then   \~  »  wide-open   Held  in  [hi 

nletal  "!  ■■  rani  millions  of  ;.  One  class  i>(  natives. 
■ii  o(  workers.     There  is  u 
01    Hi.'  j - i j i ■  t  "I  t ; j. ■  boat   Lion-rnmcM-  iii 
■..-   missionaries  conic  wiltiin    tln-lr  do- 
10  i!""ir  ivork.     TtKHMUldj  ■  ■<   mission- 
aries i.r  ih«  i>.-si  !;■[« iid  be  immediately  pal  lo 

s  fust  us  local  ions  mi. I  ilieir  sivlr  ..i" 

work  con  Id  beadjtuled,     Thw   la  a  universal  senti- 

■■II.    nn.l    the  ii:i- 

■■■::--ii|.|...rt  is  l^-lnu:  .'tiii itsed.      W< 

■  .-'.tii   Uli.Hlrrio,  ,i  f.nmdn- 
■■!  I. ill  l.li  ngl  'm  which  In  build  a  great 

mdNttrial  lm^^j.if.  i.t  native*. " 
Our,    li     T.    West,    H.D.,  writes    from    Penattg, 

■  mi  nU:    "Wa   lime   been  at  work  In 

■  fourteen  y.-nis.    We  hare  three  law 
.   ffbare   we   leach   English,   with  oral 

twelve  handled  pupils,  and  they  are  entirely  sclf- 
•bpporthug.  We  bare  also  several  Anglo-Tamil 
i    for    lulls    and    girls,    and    Anglo-Call 

■    in  i.i.  v  -i\  hundred  pupils.    We 
■?  6  English,  I  Malar,  &  Tamil,  and  10  Chin. 
besides  regular  preaching  in  bM 

- i  prt*  ■!.-.   There  am  new  openings  all  nriui 

Four  new  places  an  lulling  open  us  for  uuti 
ebeft,  and  we  are  Tint  able  to  respond,    Our 

'I   Is  trained   nntfre  pmaehi  re,     H  b   bavi 

■r  three  tmi 1  men,  mid  limy  are  doing  spleii- 

■  i  noi-k.  bin   we  need  a  down  more  now,  and  wo 

■  nod reercr)  rear,    'mr  converts 

■  neatly  among  the  poorer  classes.     If  they  arc  to 
ml  two  or  three  years  in  ■  training  school,  liny 

■  lad,  f"r  the]  have  nothing  on  which 
topper)  themselves.  Two  and  a  half  dollars  gold 
1  rapport  >i  student  tor  a  month  ;  t80  will  keep 

'  >r  a  year;  *!«>  will  give  one  man  a  three  years' 

.-,  nuil  lit   liiui  fur  I  tiki  in;  i-hiirjje  'if  mi  twiMa- 

ti  ;  #1,(101)  will  furni-.li  support  l.ir  two  students  In 

uiiv.     Who  will  help  ns  in  otn  great  need  "" 

1  Gift  Schools  in  tlie  Fooohow  Oonferanoe. 

/'  i    "Bpeclal   i;ift    Bchools"    because 

Ihe  "Grant-in-aid"  Is   furnished  by  special 

Ibutors   and   not    hy   tin;    Missionary    Society. 

.r  parson*  who  wish  our  aid  in  promoting 

■    i  !hi-ii:iii  school, first   vi-ii   the  pastor  on  whose 

on  Hi.,  sri i-  ue  to  be  located,     n 

I  reoominendatl re  obtained,  thej 

■  Mr  my  approval.  Wi.t  an  examination  as  to 
Ihe  general  fitness  arid  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
to  he  employed,  and  the  object  the  people  have  In 
asking  for  a  school,  It  may  be  opened.    The  teacher 


and  the  pastor  then  decide  ml  a   rimm  it  hr    I'-.i.  In  i 

and  pMrant  paying  Uw  nun  |,  and  poai  u  nocloe  tn- 

viiiijl;  On  a  U.ilnr.i  of  that  continually  to  olitnd  the 

-ii.."i.    1 1  twent]  waoappli  it"-  teJ I  Is  opened 

on    or    about    the   twentieth   of    the    CttseM    tol 

month. 

Foe  these  "Spiiitil  Qlfl  BofaODll'1  Wfl  have  pre- 
scribed a  four  year.-"  i-iairx-  of  stiidy,  on.'  lu.ll  of 
w hirh  consists  of    l..mks  prepared   l.y  ndsHoiiitriif, 

niiil  lit.:  othtt  hall  urr:  carefully  nh :.- !■■ 

Mgaa,  Which  nil  CUdsm  must  know  In  order  to  bt 
eoi.sidinii  advoaisd.    Tbes<-  books  arc  regarded  bj 

tlie  natives  ns  Bleak  and  Latin  ore  h>  tu-,  mid  liny 
really  are  lo  tin- tliin.rj'  tpOkeO  language  what  the 
Greek  and  Latin  is  to  the  Enghsl  laawnagfe  B* 
sides  the  studies  that  are  purely  Christian,  Eeogr» 

pliy,  ]iliy-ioloi.-y,  history,  and  tislronotiij  ar.1  Hiut-Itt. 

Tlie  i k*  ]up[iured  liy  llio  minimi  a  Hes.  and   nil   ol 

our  Christian  newspspers  atul  tracts,  are  printed  on 
modem  ]  presses. 

The  schools  uw  examined  qtnirterly  hi  the  nils- 
-ioiiio  i ,  i ..I  -  ill  i  nt-  elder,  or  jiiu-ttT, ..-  '  Irciim stance 
allow.     Ai  ilnse  exantint.:ioii.s--iii  li  pnptl  v.  In.  pass--' 

reOelKi  >  plotnre  card  lhal  some  kind   Amertoaa 

boy  or  (Ilr!  had  sent  for  this  purpose.  I  have  six- 
ii.-ii  colporteurs  under  my  supervision,  and  lin-ir 
«i.i-k  ii  so  divide.]  that  eacli  scln.. i|  receiies  a  visit 
from  one  of  litem  at  least  once  a  month,  and  tliey 
report  to  me  I  ho  condition    In  width   lln-y  lind  the 

s.  1 Is.    '1  In'  i  iii  i  li  Is  t,i 'in -rally  !>">  I  heir  books  from 

.■olporti'itrs,   tli.  y  nre  mil    furnished   to  ttieni    tree. 

Hie  paators  are  al."o  reiiiiii'.'il  to  visit  tlie  .-..  1 Is  on 

llicir  rer-pceihe  Charges  imn-  ,i  \ii-.-k.  uive  p.-ligious 
in-i  ri let  Ion,  anil  render  to  me  a  written  report.    My- 

-clf  and   tin    i.n.i-i-   ii.i.- .inns   visit  the  schools  as 

often  asotir  otlnr  .liittes  will  aDoW. 

From  iln -so  il.n  srh.i.ils  tin'  pupils  go  to  the 
hoarding,  or  high  schools,  and  pursue  a  five  years' 
course  of  study,  which  consists  of  (  hmese  clns-i.  s. 
mathematics,  history,  science,  and  books  on  the 
Bible.  From  Ilnse  limit  schools  Ihe  pupils  can  enter 
.-iilicr  the  College  or  the  Theological  Seminary.  The 
studies  in  these  two  latter  institutions  are  nearly 
similar  10  those  pursued  In  like  named  schools  In 
Ihc  home  hind. 

The  teachers  In  the  "  Special  Gift  Schools  "  arc  all 
natives,  but  la  the    other   schools  the  missionaries 

leaeb  ai  moch  as  time  will  allow  and  employ  nftflw  ■ 

to  teach  Ihe  remaining  classes.  Generally  only 
i  liri-iinn  I  etc  In-rs  ate  employed,  hot  in  a  very  few 
lustunms  where  Ihe  school  Is  Under  the  direct  over- 
sight of  a  missionary,  or  a  careful  pastor,  a  non- 
Christian  teacher  Is  employed,  but  never  a  heathen. 
As  far  as  possible  we  secure  teachers  from  graduates 
of  onr  own  schools,  but  when  this  supply  Is  ex- 
hausted we  take  the  best  men  we  can  secure  else- 
where, prescribe  a  four  years'  course  of  study  for 
them  to  pursue,  reqnlre  them  to  attend  inutilities 
and  other  educational  meetings,  and  thus  prepare 
them  for  the  work. 
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Ngie-seu  now  taught  by  a  former  Buddhist  priest.  . 
This  was  his  third  year,  and  lie  teaches  one  of  the  ! 
best,  schools.    All  of  the  people  in  the  village  are  ' 
Christians,  and  there  are  no  bound-footed  girls  nor 
opium  dens.     I  thank  God  that  his  power  can  save  i 
the  Chinese.    1  could  but  remember  that  only  five 
years  ago  we  established  the  first  day  school  in  this 
village,  the  first  Christian  work  that  was  done  here, 
and  the  present  teacher  was  going  about  with  his  ! 
awful  charts,  showing  and  telling  the  children  how  . 
they  would  be  sawn  in  pieces,  burned  alive,  ground  i 
in  the  mill,   thrown  upon   spikes,   caught  by  the  ; 
devils,  etc.,  if  they  did  not  obey  their  parents  and 
worship  at  their  graves.     The  children  of  China  an* 
largely  frightened    into   'filial  piety.'     I  have  the 
charts,  horn,  and  paraphernalia  which  this  teacher 
gave  me  after  his  conversion,  and  I  trust  1  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  some  time  showing  them  to  the 
friends  who  are  supporting  these  schools." 


for  missions ;  increased  confidence  in  the  outcome 
of  missions  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries;  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  obtain  large  congregations  in  thf  in- 
terest of  missions ;  a  drawing  nearer  together  (if  all 
those  who  work  and  pray  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world. 


The  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference. 

THE  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Missionary  Conference  in  New  York 
city  from  April  21  to  May  1  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  committee,  and  through  extensive  correspond- 
ence, continuing  for  more  than  three  years,  a  pro- 
gram was  arranged  which  promised  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value,  and  which  was  generally  carried 
out. 

It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  general 
secretary  ^Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin),  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  preliminary  work,  overcome  by  excessive 
labor,  was  taken  sick  the  day  l>efore  the  opening  and 
could  not  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

The  attendance  was  very  large  from  beginning  to 
end.  Missionary  meetings  have  not  lately  awakened 
much  interest  in  our  large  cities,  and  it  was  feared 
that  this  might  not  receive  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  speakers  had  great  messages  and  spoke  to 
great  audiences.  Those  who  wished  to  hear  fre- 
quently mpre  than  filled  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
churches  where  the  sessions  were  held. 

The  greeting  to  missionaries  and  delegates  was 
most  cordial.  Commencing  with  the  words  of  cheer 
from  ex-President  Harrison,  the  honorary  chair- 
man, and  followed  by  the  welcome  from  President 
McKinley  ami  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  Dr.  Judson 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  it  was 
soon  realized  that  the  Protestant  Christianity  of  the 
United  States  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  gathering. 

The  direction  of  the  meetings  exhibited  tact  and 
taste.  Nothing  was  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
harmony  or  the  interest  of  members  or  spectators. 
The  devotional  exercises  were  well  attended,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  present. 

The  reports  made  by  the  daily  press  was  gen- 
erally good.  The  most  complete  was  that  given  in 
77*'  X'tr  York  Tours,  to  the  reporters  of  which  we 
are  ehiefiy  indebted  for  the  papers  we  print  this 
month. 

The  results  will  be :  an  increased  interest  in  mis- 
sions in  the  home  church  ;  increased  contributions 


The  General  Conference  and  Missions. 

We  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  fin- 
ishes its  work  and  must  wait  until  next  month  be- 
fore reporting  the  action  taken  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Missionary  Society. 


Recommended  Books. 

Addresses  on  Foreign  Missions,  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
are  nine  addresses  delivered  before  the  American 
Board  during  the  years  Dr.  Storrs  was  president  of 
the  Board  (1887-1897),  and  one  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  International  Congregational  Couucil  in 
Boston,  in  September,  1899.  Few  men  have  been 
able  to  present  the  subject  of  missions  in  as  interest- 
ing a  manner  as  Dr.  Storrs.  These  addresses  are  fnll 
of  the  simplicity  and  power  of  a  sanctified  mind  and 
a  great  loving.  Christian  heart,  and  may  well  serve 
as  models  to  those  who  seek  to  interest  others  in 
missions.  This  book  of  187  pages  is  published  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Congregational  House,  Boston.    Price,  $1. 

W/tilr  Stwinti  Sandals  is  the  pecnlar  title  of  a  book 
written  by  Mrs.  Emma  Rauschenbu8ch-Clough,Ph.D., 
of  the  Baptist  India  Mission,  whose  husband,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Clough,  has  been  for  many  years  a  leading  mission- 
ary among  the  Telugus.  The  book  gives  the  history 
of  the  Madigas,  relates  stories  and  traditions  con- 
cerning them,  presents  a  view  of  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  shows  how  the  Gospel  took  hold  of  many 
of  them  and  led  them  to  Christ.  "  The  Madigas  are 
among  the  humblest  and  most  despised  of  the 
Pariahs  of  Southern  India.  They  are  the  leather 
workers  in  the  Telugu  country.  For  centuries  they 
have  tanned  hides,  sewed  sandals,  prepared  leather 
buckets  for  the  wells  of  the  Sudras,  and  made  trap- 
pings for  their  bullocks.  And  all  their  search  for 
truth  was  carried  on  while  wring  tandal$  with  their 
hands."  Published  at  $1.50,  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Bevel  1  Company. 

The  Cobra"1*  Den,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlatn, 
D.D.,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  in  India,  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  contains  27  stories  and  * 
articles  relating  to  missionary  work  in  India,  The 
(Mra's  Den  being  the  first,  and  giving  title  to  the 
book.  Dr.  Chamberlain  is  a  charming  writer,  and 
in  these  stories  we  are  entertained  and  instructed. 
lie  gives  reasons  for  faith  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity  and  declares  that  the  missionaries  are 
not  *'  despondent "  respecting  their  work  as  some 
have  declared,  but  that  they  do  look  with  deep  solici- 
tude upon  the  home  churches,  and  a  dread  tome- 
times  comes  over  them  as  they  think  of  the  many 
who  do  nothing  to  help  forward  the  mighty  battle 
for  victory.  The  book  is  published  at  $1,  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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GUANAJUATO    AND    ITS    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    MISSION". 

BY  «F.v.    M'vi    B.    UXJUHB,    B.D.,    K.P, 

A-  one  ol  the  cities  from      The  amount  of  silver  extracted  here  in 
which  thi   aborigines  were  extracting  the  past  la  fabulous,  white  man;  minions 

-;:-.■. -r  before  tho  arrival  of  Hernnn  Oortez,   are   still    taker t.   annually.    The    total 

eror.ftwaa  Immediately  settled   taken  out  up  to  this  (inn-  is  estimated  ns 

by  his  follcrmrj  just  a  century  baton  the  [high  aa  $1,600,000,0(1 r,  in  other  words, 

PUgrin  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,   one   fifth  of  all   Lliut  now  existing  in   the 

it  i-  -it  Haled  340  miles  northwest  of  Mexico   world.     Ko  Other  city  can  equal  the  record 

""imilessoulheaatofEIPjiso.   Its  h  There  are  IS  Immense   reduction   works  in 


Guanajuato  anil  ft*  Method  i>1  Kjosroj'td  Mi'sxion. 


because  ot  its  relation  with  the  revolution  for 
the  country's  independence  from  Spain. 
Henwat  fought  the  first  battle  of  that  long 


war,  and  the  victory  rested  upon  the  brow  of 
ii-  priest-leader,  Hidalgo. 

We  present  a  picture  showing  wherd  the 
placed  «ti  iron  hook  on  which  to 
hang  a  bird  cage  with  his  head  in  it  less  than 
ii  year  later.    His  name  is  seen  in  marble 
and  go  hi   Hear  by  this   book,   while  oil  the 
other  three  ooroers  of  this  notable  edifice 
which  he  Btonned  and  ti » >k  an  Found  hooka 
uri'l  ill..'  colli ]iii>i!iiir<,itivi>  tablets  of  three 
othera  qltbeberoee  who  mat  the  same  fate 
;it.  the  bands of  the  blood;  and  orael  Span- 
iards.   Tli  is  battle-scarred  building  la  pur- 
posely kept  just  as  it  came  out  of  that 
struggle,  and  many  are  the  bullet  marks  to 
be  seen  upon  its  plastered  .stone  walls. 

The  Juarez  Theater  is  a  most  interest  in^- 
ntodern  building.  We  show  the  front  of  it 
in  another  pfotnre.    It  is  worth  about  a 

million  .|..||;ii-.  ami  was  l.iiilt  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Two  others  of  our  engravings 
show  parts  of  our  mission  properties  ;ii 
some  distance  from  onrh  other  in  the  city. 
Our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety's school  is  situated  in  still  another 
part  "t  the  city,  and  is  prospering  splen- 
didly under  the  direction  ol  Miss  Effa  M. 


perity,  the  sifting  time,  and   worse,  came 

upon  our  work.    Our  people  were  driven  m 

aeek  other  places  in  which  the  more    i     . 
to  secure  a  subsistence,  as  persi.-eur  inn  tru 
bolh  severe  and  systematic,  and  it  was  all 
but  impossible  for  a  Protestanl  to  w  tn 
employment,  and  every  relatii 
was  difficult.   During  thesixt 
Tie'  work  ol  Hi"  Methodist  Episcopal  M:  - 
s ion  in  this  city  medical  worii 
first  in  the  form  of  private  pra 
n  pri'iicliing  di>p<'ii.sacy   U-ing  ■ : ■  I ■  J ■  r I .  . ■  ■ ,. : 
still  later  a  hospital.     I 
medical  consultations  and  vlslti 

such  multitudes  in  - ran  wit!   ■ 

man]   of  wli busied    themi  ■ 

the  dispensary,  that  tliey  were  a 
their  oh  a  lnd<  pendent  opinl  i 
real    characters,  anil    so    the 

rcputatioi lei    which  we   had  bo  long 

suffered    was    greatly    modlni 

general  Intolerance  for  usou  :i 

elaasea  waa  largely  diminished,  and  Dm 

work  is.. ure  more  pn 

All  those  who  have  had  the  opporl :■ 

of  laboring  in   direct   connection  witli  I3w 

dlBpeasary  have  been  prof ulk  oonvl 

of  its  immense  value  to  the  aao. 

getization,  and  the  hospital  is  a  still   men 

highly  appreciated  agency.   Tin 

I ■!■■  -.i'-J rip-  i  Jnspi-1  i.i.i  its   thousands,  while 

the  hospital  brings  il  ■■■ 


Tin-  Work  of  evangelism  was  begun  here 
in  revolutionary  times,  early  in  1878,   by 
bedthera  Graver  and  Sibertsand  their  wives. 
Multitudinous  mobs   sought  their  lives  on 
(wo  occasions.    After  several  years  of  pros- 


The  burning  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cart- 
I  wright  during  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate 
I  here  greatly  helped  to  demonstrate  the  poa- 


■najuato  ami  Its  Methodist  Episeofxtl  Mission. 


sibilities  of  evangelism  in  immediate  con-  This  sort  of  work  may  bo  dono  in  a  por- 
nection  with  Good  Samaritan  work.  How  functory  way,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in 
strange  it  seemed  to  us  afterward,  in  18H7, 1  some  civil  hospitals  ;  or  it  may  be  a  true 


rM-isitiugsimilar  iustituti<iiis in  other  coiui- 1  philanthropy,  with  or  without  being  con- 

,  to  note  that  iu  numbers  of  caws  the   nected  with  the  name  of  Christ;  or,  it  may 

Work  of  evangelism  came  to  be  only  slight  |  be  a  work  of  philanthropy  done  directly  in 


V.  >j..,v  ,  l^'V,       'wU™ 

^^?si^n^H 

■if*  :  D& 

*«*£■ 

m^^~~-i*m 

and  incidental,  so  ineideutal  at  times  that  it 
semed  not  more  than  what  i3  possible  to 
piallygood  Christians  in  any  and  allot  the 
-atfonsof  life. 


answer  to  the  command  of  Christ  in  connec- 
tion with  evangelism  in  his  name.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  evangelists  and  the  evangel- 
ized rejoice  together,  first  of  all  that  their 


names  are  written  iu  heaven,  and  second    besides  pays  us  much  mora,  as  both  1 1  n  w 
that  ('"'1  has  in  this  way  made  "even  the   items  to  other  local  and  connections!  ex- 


panses.   We  raise  dd  average  <>r  are*  H00  a 

month  by  plate  collections  ;uul  wcekh   uml 
■    sj..-i-iri]   .subscriptions.    Tin1  self-support   of 

the  medical  wort  la  two  or  t lir-i---  times  as 
i  great  as  thai  of  the  Church. 

Without  con i iii Hi,-  those  bald  in  1 1 ■  ■  -  two 
;  schools,  the  pastors    hold    more  than   too 

religious  Bervtoea  per  month,  and  have 


il"vii-  to  be  subject  unto  them  ;**  thai  i-  to  1 
say,  made  even  the  moat  unapproachable 
ami  hardened  of  sinners  to  repent  and  be 
Bared 

Hero  our  schools  were  for  the  first  time  1 
able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  attendance  a 
result  of  the  medical  wot  k.    'riie  ehoi 

membership  Increased  last  year  more  than  1 

fifty  percent.    Ours  la  ft  shifting  population,  larger  aggregate  attendance  upon  them  • 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  rapid  rate  of  1  the  11  on -evangel!  zed  than  can  be  secured  In 

evangelization  in  order  to  haven  large  mini,-  score*  n[  congregations  where   no  medical 

her  of   resident  members.    Nine    hundred  work  is  carried  OIL    This  might  be  culled  a 

and  forty-eight  persons  have  been  received  revival  Church  because  of  the  number  of 

on   probati lining  the  last  twenty-four  revivals  which  have  l>een  carried  on  sue- 

years,  and  55  iiy  letter,  a  total  of  1,003.  eessfully  during  the  past  few   years,  and 

A   careful   canvass   by  the    Official   board  three  well-attended  and  oM-tasbiomd  class 

showed  that  we   had  I'll   of   these  resident  meetings    are   held    every   Tuesday    night. 

here  at  the  end  of  1N98.    One  year  later  our  We    have    three    live    Epworth     Leagues, 

numbers  li.id  i riH-i>-j,---.|  |..  -•;<;.     One  .-. .ngre-  liner  White  Ribbon  Temperance  Societies,  u 


gation  supports  Its 

also  supports 


bed 


1   native  pastor,  and    wide-awake   Sunday  school,  and  an  of 
1  hospital,  and,   board. 


MEDICAL  MISSION'  WORK. 

BY  QEOWH  V..  TOST,  B.D.,  OF  BYUIA. 


' 


IF  the  Good  Samaritan  had  sal  down  by 
tin'  side  of  the  wounded  man  who  fell 
among  thieves,  and  spoken  to  him  of  his 
sins,  and  preached  the  law  and  the  prophets 
to  him,  our  matchless  parable  would  never 
have  been  written  and  tie'  lawyer  would 
have  been  as  uncertain  as  ever  as  to  who 
was  hi-  neighbor.  But  when  the  Samaritan 
bound  up  the  wounds  and  poured  over  the 
bandages  oil  and  wine,  the  best  antiseptic 
dressing  in  his  power,  and  then  made  an 

anilmla of  his  ass  and  took  the  Injured 

man  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  made  provision 
for  his  nourishment  and  nursing  until  his 
re  turn- he  became  a  true  medical  mission- 
ary, and  gave  to  our  Saviour  a  luminous 
illustration  of  his  own  golden  rule. 
We    believe  that  the  first  nim  of  medi 


tin;  KeiuitMilcal  Coatee .-.'> 

being  is  sometimes  ill,  and  when  not  ill 
himself  is  usually  anxious  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  some  relative  or  friend.  The 
doctor  therefore  has  immediate  and  wel- 
come access  to  vast  numbers  who  neither 

wish  nor  will  have  any  inter irse  with  other 

missionaries. 

Some  savages  cannot  be  persuaded  by  .■< 
lifetime  of  effort  to  he  decently  clothed. 
Many  can  never  be  induced  to  sit  on  a  stool. 
The  desire  for  education,  especially  of  girl-, 
is  often  a  very  slow  growth.  Above  all  D 
yearning  for  the  higher  spiritual  life  usu- 
ally comes  after  heig  and  patient  [raiiiing, 
and  then  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  hear  the  saving  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel.  But  from  the  moment 
that  the  doctor  pitches  his  tent  iu  an  Arab 


cal  missions  should  be  the  relief  of  suffer-  encampment,  or  by  an  African  kraal,  open- 
ing from  motives  of  brotherhood.  Medical  a  dispensary  in  a  Hindu  village,  or  Itinerate* 
missions  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  among  the  teeming  multitudes  in  China, 
expression  of  Christianity— that  is,  of  the  1  or  opens  a  hospital  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
golden  rule.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  heathendom  or  Islam  he  is  besieged  bj 
evangelism.  They  can  be  planted  where  no  applicants  for  his  healing  skill.  The  ne  >st 
other  branch  of  evangelical  work  is  possi-  bigoted  Mohammedan  ulema  or  taldx  will 
ble.  They  are  founded  on  n  need  which  |  kiss  his  hand,  and  beseech  him  in  tone- 
is  universal  and  felt  by  all.    Every  human   which  recall  the   plaintive  appeals  of  the 


ind.  ihu  lame,  tin'  paralyzed,  and  of  the 
uii<i  mothers  of  the  dying  and  the 
I  to  Christ  himself. 
Often   those  who  have  for  their  lifetime 
>u"ed  at  Christ  and  soil  upon  his  followers 
11  heg  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Je- 
that  the  doctor  will  take  pity  on  them 
their  father  or  hrother  or  child.     Men 
id   women  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
;pi'l  will  prostrate  themselves  and  erawl 
length  of  the  room  to  seize  and  kiss 
(eel  <>r  the  doctor  to  move  him  t.i  pity 
ir  misery.    A  doctor  may  live  in  security 
ong  robbers  and  thugs.    He  caw  visit 
closed  to  all  else.    He  is  called  to 
c  inmost  recesses  of  the  harem  and  the 
i;m:i.      Be    Is    a    welcome    guest 
■uses  of  Jewish  rabbis,  of  Mohammedan 
leiiui.  of  Druzc  akkals,  or  Hindu  and  Bud- 
iisi  priests.    He  is  regarded  as  a  guardian 
igel  hy  the  poor,  and  he  stands  as  an  equal 
ifore  rulers  and  kings. 
M"d.-1  h.'s])itals  and  dispensaries  are  re- 
quired to  make  possible  the  ripest  results 
uf  nuHlrrn  science,  and  to  give  opportunity 
fur  prolonged  instruction  both  in  medical 
treatment  and  medical  evangelism.    Snob  a 

BOl I   is  the  Medical   Department  of  the 

Syrian  Protestant  College    at  Eeyroot,  and 
ih  a   hospital  that  of  the  German  Order 
St.  John,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
cdienl  staff  of  the  same  college.    Prob- 
ily  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
-ulMrii.ns  are  given  gratuitously  to  the 
or  Hie  East  by  the  teachers  and  gradu- 
s  of  the  above  institutions  every  year, 
umerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
which  they  serve  many  thousand  patients 
■ar  the  Gospel,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
lime   in  ilieir  lives.    It  will  be  long  years 
—centuries,  perhaps— ere  such  agencies  as 
these  will  cease  to  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  missionary  work.     Similar  sehools 
and  hospitals  have  been  organized  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  in  the  mission  fields 
of  South  A7ncrica. 
Among  the  lower  types  of  humanity  in 
Polynesia,  and  aboriginal  America, 
digioa  is  quackery.      The  abject  fear  of 
unknown  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
the  devilish  mnnlng  and  malice  of  the  sor- 
cerers and  the  medicine  men  or  witch  doe- 
tors  on  the  other,  have  given  to  the  latter 
an  incredible  power  for  evil.     The  people 
■lii'Vi-  that  the  woods,  mountains,  caves, 
id  rivers  are  inhabited  by  malignant  spir- 
Ot  the  ghosts  of  dead  men.     They  be- 


lieve that  disease  is  produced  by  such  spir- 
aml  tbar  wizards  and  witches  have  the 
power  to  afflict  their  victims  with  all  sorts 
of  complaints.  The  witch  doctors  diligent- 
ly foster  these  superstitions,  and  pretend  to 
be  able  to  find  out  by  Uieir  ineantalions 
who  the  wizards  and  witches  are.  If  the 
witch  doctor  cannot  exorcise  the  sick  per- 
son the  friends  usually  torture  and  kill  the 
alleged  wizard  or  witch.  These  somber  be- 
liefs beget  a  contempt  for  human  life  and 
fur  suffering. 

Medical  missions  break  the  power  and 
doBtroy  the  prestige  of  the  medicine  men 
and  witch  doctors.  They  teach  the  true 
nature  of  disease  and  death,  and  their  in- 
dependence or  the  malignant  spirits  which 
are  supposed  to  be  their  cause.  They  urge 
the  use  of  the  means  which  God  has  given 
to  men  to  cure  the  one  and  to  ward  off  the 
other.  The  modus  nwfcndi  of  drugs  can 
often  be  understood  by  the  simplest  hea- 
then. They  can  sec  and  partially  under- 
stand   a   surgical    operation.     When    they 

liav ■■-  grasped  III''  idea  that    their  wir.-h 

doctors  are  a  fraud  they  disbelieve  in  the 
demons  which  they  had  invoked. 

It  is  not  only  among  barbarians,  however, 
that  quackery  prevails  in  intimate  ussoeia- 
tiou  with  superstition.  The  masses  of  Asia, 
notwithstanding  the  ethical  principles  of 
Brahmauism,  Buddhism,  and  the  other  eth- 
ical religions,  arc  sunk  in  a  quagmire  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  quackery.  'Die  belief 
in  the  transmigration  or  human  spirits  into 
the  bodies  of  animals  emphasizes  the  kin- 
ship of  man  with  the  brutes,  and  tends  to 
lower  man  to  their  level. 

If  a  child  sickens  in  China,  at  first  the 
parents  may  go  to  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  treat  it.  Quneks  prescribe  dis- 
gusting mixtures  of  ordure,  punctures  with 
hot  needles  into  the  joints  and  cavities  of 
the  body,  scaring  with  hot  Irons,  the  use  of 
amulets  and  charms.  If  the  child  gets  well 
the  quack  assumes  ail  the  ei"dit.  If  he  be- 
comes worse  the  parents  are  assured  that 
he  never  was  their  child,  and  they  lay  him 
on  the  floor  neur  the  door  and  pay  no  more 
attention  to  him  until  death  relieves  him 
of  his  sufferings.  They  then  throw  him 
into  the  street  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  or 
picked  up  by  the  scavenger,  and  thrown 
out  on  the  garbage  heap  outside  the  town, 
t"  I."  carrion  for  hyenas,  jackals,  and  vul- 
tures. Hundreds  of  dead  children  are  thus 
carted  away  daily  in  the  large  cities  of  China. 
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Watchman,   What  of  the  Night? 


The  quacks  poultice  wounds  with  putrid 
flesh,  reeking  with  septic  germs.  For  de- 
bility, tiger's  bones  are  ground  up  and  ad- 
ministered. For  most  diseases  they  have 
not  even  such  wretched  means  as  these ;  of 
surgery  they  have  hardly  the  rudiments. 
How  different  is  it  with  the  missionary  phy- 
sician! His  potent  medicine  soothes  pain, 
cools  fever,  assuages  thirst,  removes  weak- 
ness, brings  back  health  and  vigor.  His 
surgical  operations  restore  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  make  the  lame 
walk,  remove  all  manner  of  tumors,  and  re- 
pair all  sorts  of  injuries. 

Medical  missions  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
work  in  Moslem  lands.  The  intense  fanat- 
icism of  Mohammedan  men  makes  direct 
evangelism  well-nigh  impossible.  Street 
preaching  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
The  death  penalty  always  impends  over  a 
convert  from  Islam.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
Moslem  is  reading  the  Scriptures  or  confer- 
ring with  a  Christian  exposes  him  to  most- 
serious  peril. 

But  Moslems  sicken  and  suffer  pain  like 
other  men.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fatal- 
ism which  leads  them  to  attribute  disease 
to  direct  divine  appointment,  they  have  a 
traditional  respect  for  doctors.  The  Arabi- 
ans of  Spain  and  Africa  were  once  the  chief 
depositories  of  medical  learning  and  skill. 
Their  doctors  bore  the  honorable  title  of 
Hakim— wise  man.  The  record  of  their 
practice  haQ  come  down  in  the  works  of 
er-Razi,  Ibn-Sina,  and  many  others.  It  is 
true  that  the  ancient  skill  is  lost  The  na- 
tive Hakim  is  an  arrant  quack.  But  when 
a  true  Hakim  appears,  armed  with  all  the 
wonderful  appliances  of  modern  science  and 
art,  Mohammedans  are  ready  to  concede  to 
him  the  honor  which  belonged  to  their  illus- 
trious ancestors.    The  missionary  physician 


is  a  privileged  person  among  them,  and 
when  his  healing  work  is  done  he  can  fear- 
lessly explain  to  them  the  person  and  doc- 
trines of  Christ. 

Mohammedan  women  are  no  less  fanatical 
and  far  more  difficult  of  access  than  men. 
Medical  missions,  however,  have  broken 
down  this  barrier.  Under  this  stress  of 
pain  and  danger  the  doctor  is  called  or  the 
sick  woman  comes  to  him,  and  so  hears  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  encour- 
aging to  all  our  labors  than  the  eagerness 
with  which  Mohammedan  and  Druze  men 
and  women  listen  to  the  story  of  Christ  from 
the  lips  of  their  doctor  in  our  mission  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries. 

Worldly  people,  who  look  askance  at  other 
forms  of  mission  work,  applaud  medical 
missions,  and  give  of  their  substance  to 
sustain  them.  Kings  and  rulers  in  Mo- 
hammedan and  heathen  lands  have  built 
hospitals  and  given  means  for  their  en- 
dowment. Far  out  on  the  picket  line  of 
evangelism  heroic  men  and  women  gather 
around  them  such  crowds  as  collect  on  the 
pathways  where  Christ  was  wont  to  walk. 
Fearless  of  death,  they  grapple  with  chol- 
era, plague,  leprosy,  smallpox,  scarlet  fev- 
er, diphtheria,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

In  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  dispen- 
sary they  toil  on  hour  after  hour  to  relieve 
the  mass  of  miser}-.  They  go  late  to  sleep  and 
often  rise  a  great  while  before  day  to  watch 
the  crises  of  disease  and  operations.  They 
remain  in  sultry,  fever-stricken  cities  of  the 
coast  during  the  long,  tropical  summer,  if 
haply  they  save  some  of  God's  poor.  They 
travel  under  the  burning  sun  or  through 
blinding  storms  to  reach  new  centers  and 
open  up  the  way  for  a  further  extension  of 
the  word. 


Watchman,  What  of  the  Night? 

From  Orient  lands  and  islands  fair,  Long  shrouded  with  the  gloom  of  night, 
Breathes  through  the  dark  and  silent  air  The  cry  of  longing  for  the  light. 
O,  watchman,  who  on  Zion's  hill  Dost  search  the  skies  with  eyes  intent, 
What  of  the  night,  so  long  and  chill  ?  When  will  the  weary  hours  be  spent? 

What  of  the  night  of  sin  and  srrief,  The  night  of  ignorance  and  fear  ? 
Is  there  no  dawning  of  relief  ?  Doth  not  some  morning-star  appear  ? 
O,  yes !  lift  up  your  longing  eyes  !  The  morning  cometh  swiftly  on  ; 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  doth  rise :  The  shades  of  night  will  soon  be  gone. 

But  soul,  thou  must  thyself  awake,  And  welcome  his  first  dawning  ray  ; 
Else  will  the  light  thy  heart  forsake,  And  leave  thee  to  thy  darkening  way. 
And  Christian,  thou  must  not  forget  To  send  afar  the  Gospel  light : 
Lest,  though  "  the  morning  cometh,"  yet,  Of  thee  be  said— "  and  also  night." 

—Edward  A.  CoUier. 
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in  Liberia  and  elsewhere.  Only  one  mis- 
sionary, and  he  a  lay  teacher,  had  been  sent 
to  this  Americo-Liberian  work  for  twenty 
years.  This  was  all  the  missionary  work  in 
Africa  for  which  the  Church  was  responsi- 
ble, and  the  annual  appropriation  of  $2,50U, 
with  an  occasional  gift  for  buildings,  cov- 
ered the  financial  responsibility  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  the  redemption  of  that 
continent.  To  say  that  this  part  of  the 
work  was  for  many  years  considered  the 
forlorn  hope  of  our  foreign  fields  is  only  to 
repeat  the  judgment  of  the  larger  portion  of 
those  officially  connected  with  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  of  the  Church  at  large. 

The  second  and  greater  part  of  the  work 
in  Africa  under  my  predecessor  was  known 


IN  presenting  my  first  quadrennial  report 
of  Episcopal  work  In  the  continent  of 
Africa,  the  initial  won)  shall  be  one  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  his  most  gra- 
cious care  and  guid- 
ance, on  sea  and  land, 
among  people  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized. 
Divine  help  and  guid- 
ance have  been  so  fre- 
quently manifest  dur- 
ing these  years  in 
times  of  sudden  illness 
under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions; in  the  unex- 
pected opening  of  doors  at  critical  mo- 
ments, by  which  counsel  and  help  have  j  under  the  title  of  "  Bishop  William  Tay- 
come;  in  the  uniform  cordiality  of  the  ,  lor's  self-supporting  missions."  They  were 
officials  and  citizens  of  all  grades,  in-  among  the  heathen  in  Liberia,  on  the  Congo 
eluding  native  chiefs  and  their  people,  |  River,  and  in  Angola  on  the  west  coast, 
in  the  several  countries  and  barbarous  j  and  in  Portuguese  territory  on  the  east 
territories  covered  by  my  journeys;  and  ,  const.  On  these  various  missions  Bishop 
especially  in  the  sympathy  and  interest  Taylor  had  received  from  friends  in  Africa, 
manifested  in  me  and  my  work  as  a  repre-  and  expended  during  twelve  years,  about 
sentatlve  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  that,  if!  $400,000.  While  the  permanent  results  as  a 
before  yon  elected  me  to  this  work  there  whole  may  have  been  disappointing  to  him 
was  in  my  heart  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that ;  and  to  the  many  who  gave  him  money,  it  is 
Christ  seeks  to  guide  and  tenderly  care  for  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  accom- 
his  colaborers  on  earth,  that  doubt  has  gone  plished  in  and  for  Africa  by  his  movements. 
forever.  I  wish  to  add  to  my  own  testimony  '  Not  the  least,  and  perhaps,  at  the  time  and 
that  of  my  wife,  who  twice  made  the  tour, '  for  the  future,  the  must  important  service 
with  me,  of  South  and  East  Africa.  rendered  by  Bishop  Taylor's  self-supporting 

.The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ]  missionary  movements  in  Africa,  was  to 
Church  in  Africa  four  years  ago  was  in  two  ,  demonstrate  that  the  organized  methods  of 
parts.  One  part  was  in  Liberia,  on  the  west  i  the  Church,  representing  the  Christian  judg- 
coast,  and  consisted  of  the  missionaries  and  I  ment  as  well  as  the  administrative  expe- 
st&tions  in  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  [  rience  of  the  whole  body,  as  directed  by  the 
among  English-speaking  citizens  of  the  j  General  Conference  and  earned  out  in  de- 
republic.  Here  the  first  foreign  mission  .  tail  by  the  Central  Board  of  Management, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was ,  are  more  certain  to  insure  permanent  and 
founded,  in  1833,  under  the  immortal  Cox.  large  success  than  any  individual  or  privai 
Tears  ago,  under  Bishops  Burns  and  Rob- 
erts, and  for  some  time  afterward,  large 
Church  missionary  appropriations  were 
made  to  this  work— at  times  $30,000  a  year. 
In  later  years  only  $2,500  had  been  the  an- 
nual appropriation.    Bishop  Taylor,  accord- 

ingto  his  statement,  when  elected  to  African  '  this  was  on  the  sen  and  rivers,  in  almost 
work  in  1884,  superintended  the  expending '  every  style  of  craft,  from  the  magnificent 
of  the  money  and  held  the  annual  sessions  |  ocean  liner  to  the  rowboat  propelled  by  na- 
of  the  Conference,  but  gave  his  time  and  |  fives.  In  the  two  visitations  through  South 
efforts  chiefly  to  the  development  of  his  and  East  Africa.  I  journeyed  by  railroads  nrnl 
self-supporting  missions  among  the  lieiitlien    stagecoaches,    in   ox  wagons   and    on    foot. 


movement,  no  matter  how  great  the  respon- 
sibility or  how  large  or  well -equipped  that 
private  organization. 

My  Episcopal  tours  during  the  quadren- 
nium  have  aggregated  fully  seventy  thou- 
sand miles.      Much  the   larger  portion  of 
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On  the  west  coast  I  held  the  four  annual 
sessions  of  the  Liberia  Conference,  speml- 
ing  each  time  from  two  weeks  to  two 
months  in  the  republic,  and  have  visited— 
some  of  them  several  times— all  the  princi- 
pal points  along  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. I  had  one  hammock  trip  of  eleven 
days,  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  St. 
Paul  River.  On  the  Congo  I  visited  Boma, 
Vivi,  JIatadi,  and  other  centers.  My  jour- 
neys in  Angola  included  nearly  a  thousand 
mites,  mostly  by  hammock,  varied  by  rides 
on  bullock  back  and  Walking,  Some  of  my 
greatest  inspirations  have  been  experienced 
while  following  native  caravan  paths,  where, 
for  thousands  of  years,  barbarism  has 
reigned.  The  very  sUirs,  which  appear  so 
near  in  that  tropical  sky.  seemed  to  call  for 
men  and  women  of  God  to  come  and  save 
the  multitudes  of  heathen  about  me. 

The  Work  in  Liberia. 
The  Republic  of  Liberia  lies  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  coast  line,  and  extending  perhaps 
two  hundred  miles  inland.  Its  population 
Consist*  of  about  twenty  thousand  \iiierico- 
LiUuiaus,  black  people  who  have  migrated 
from  the  Doited  States  since  1820,  and  their 
descendants]  a  tew  thousand  civilized  na- 
tives, and  more  than  a  million  raw  heathen. 
This  little  black  republic  holds  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  only  civilized  govern- 
ment in  Africa  under  control  of  Negro  leader- 
ship. No  white  man  can  vote  or  own  land 
in  tin-  republic  While,  as  a  nation,  it  has 
not  accomplished  all  its  sanguine  friends 
anticipated,  it  has  3'Pt  lived  and  maintained 
a  fair  government,  and  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  heathen  peoples  about  it. 
These  people  turn  first  to  the  United  States 
[or  sympathy  and  cooperation;  and  next, 
they  have  faith  in  England.  Germany  has 
the  largest  commercial  interests  within  Its 
territory.  The  United  States  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  this  little  republic  which 
she  ought  more  fully  to  recognise,  With 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  and  the 
absorption  nf  American  thought,  in  her  own 
Negro  problems  during  the  re  cons  miction 
period  and  since,  Liberia  has  largely  dropned 
"lit  of  American  thought  and  interest.  That 
Interest  should  he  revived,  and  while  there 
should  be  no  thought  of  annexation  or  of  a, 
protectorate,  there  are  certainly  many  things 
which  the  United  States  could  and  ought  to 


do  to  encourage  and  help  that  struggling 

The  Liberin  Annual  Conference  consists 
of  '23  full  members,  ID  ministers  on  trial.  15 
ministerial  supplies,  and  47  lay  teachers, 
making  a  total  working  torn  of  M.  The 
Church  membership  is  a  little  over  3,500; 
there  are  GH  Sunday  schools,  with  3.3*7 
scholars;  63  churches,  valued  at  $08,155. 
Last  year  there  were  paid,  on  buildings,  over 
18,000, and  about  *2,500  on  pastor's  support; 
benevolent  collection  amounted  toovertiUO. 

The  Work  on  tbeC  ntett. 

Two  thousand  miles  down  the  coast  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River,  tin  <>u^h 
which  flows  the  water  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  mites  of  navigable  rivers  In  the 
interior.  Upon  this  river  Bishop  Taylor  in- 
augurated one  of  his  greatest  African  move- 
ments, which  included  methods  of  trans- 
portation by  steamer  and  carrier  beyond 
the  upper  falls,  and  the  establish  in  eut  of  mis- 
sion -rations.  Splendid  Christian  men  and 
women  gave  their  services,  and  many  of 
them  their  lives;  but,  for  various  reasons, 
tlie  work  on  the  Congo  did  not  prosper.  Of 
the  M  | pie  who  were  sent  there,  includ- 
ing 3  children,  31  had  left  the  field.  ?i  had 
died,  and  5  remained  to  greet  me  ut  the 
two  remaining  stations.  Other  missionary 
societies  had  prospered,  and  now  fully  oc- 
cupy the  territory  of  the  lower  Congo.  I 
had  neither  the  money  nor  workers  to  push 
further  inland,  and  there  was  but  One  thing 
left  for  me  to  do,  and  that  was,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  Congo 
and  concentrate  our  work  in  that  section  of 
Africa  called  Angola,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  south.  The  steamer  Annie 
laylor  I  sold  for  13,000,  and  turned  over 
Vivi  Station,  the  only  one  left  of  any  value. 
in  the  Swedish  Mission,  whose  work  encom- 
passed it. 

One  of  the  missionaries  withdrew,  another 
and  her  daughter  returned  home,  and  the 
remaining  one,  with  the  children  in  her  care, 
was  transferred  to  Angola.  One  incident 
occurred  on  the  Congo  of  great  significance 
tome.  I  had  asked  God,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, to  permit  me  to  baptize  a  native  Afri- 
can  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
from  heathenism.  That  prayer  was  an- 
swered at  Vivi  Station,  where  I  baptized  by 
immersion  in  the  Congo  a  native  boy,  who 
gave  every  evidence  of  conversion,  and  who 
is  now  growing  tip  to  Christian  manhood. 
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The  Work  in  Angola. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  squUi  of  the 


spiritual  work  has  been  done,  but  the  num- 
ber of  natives  actually  brought  to  Christ 


Congo  River  is  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capi-  '  has  been  small.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
tal  city  of  Angola,  which  contains  more  •  had  to  be  sent  home  at  once,  and  recently 
white  people  than  any  other  city  on  the  ;  several  more  have  been  compelled  to  return 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  inhabitants  nura- ;  for  a  vacation.  With  our  depleted  force  it  is 
ber  about  eighteen  thousand,  twelve  thou- '  impossible  to  do  but  little  more  than  hold 
saud  of  whom  are  Portuguese,  with  a  few  the  ground  and  care  for  the  properties  until 
people,  mostly  traders,  from  other  nations,  reinforcements  can  be  sent  out.  The  prop- 
Here,  in  1886,  Bishop  Taylor  landed  with  a  erties  at  the  several  stations  cost  $116,000. 
large  number  of  missionaries,  and  entered  j  The  present  valuation  by  the  Conference  is 
upon  the  heroic  work  of  establishing  a  line  $29,300. 

of  stations  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  in-  There  is  scarcely  a  more  important  or 
terior.  If  ever  the  bishop  was  divinely  led  promising  field  in  Africa  than  Angola.  We 
in  selecting  a  place  in  which  to  inaugurate  have  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
a  great  missionary  work,  I  believe  it  was  of  territory  all  to  ourselves,  with  only  one 
then.  The  company  reached  St.  Paul  de  Bom  an  Catholic  mission  in  it.  The  natives 
Loanda  in  March,  1885,  and  consisted  of  are  of  a  high  order.  We  have  6  industrial 
17  men,  7  women,  and  16  children,  making  schools,  with  86  under  instruction.  There 
a  total  of  40.  Another  company  arrived  in  are  5  church  organizations,  and  57  commu- 
the  spring  of  1886,  and  eight  more  subse-  nicants.  There  are  5  central  stations  and 
quently,  so  that,  in  all,  86  men,  women,  and  several  out-stations.  Much  excellent  work 
children  had  been  sent  to  Angola.  Of  these,  has  been  done  in  mastering  the  Portuguese 
up  to  May,  1897,  23  had  died,  51  returned  and  native  languages.  Two  of  the  gospels 
home,  and  24  were  on  the  field.  I  doubt  if  and  many  hymns  have  been  translated  and 
a  more  heroic  and  consecrated  band  of  mis-  published,  and  a  printing  press  and  material 
sionaries  was  ever  found,  struggling  in  the  have  been  sent  out. 
midst  of  enormous  difficulties,  left,  by  force 

of  circumstances,  to  mostly  support  them-  \  The  Work  in  Madeira  Islands. 

selves,  fighting  almost  death  itself,  largely  i  The  Madeira  Islands,  under  the  govern- 
from  lack  of  proper  hygienic  conditions.  I  ment  of  Portugal,  are  located  on  the  west 
found  that  little  company  holding  aloft,  coast  of  Africa.  Fuuchal  is  the  principal 
with  heroic  faith,  the  banner  of  Christ  in  the  .  city,  and  has  a  population,  with  its  environ- 
midst  of  heathenism.  My  first  work  was  to  ments,  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  people.  The 
buy  two  and  a  half  tons  of  provisions,  put  city,  resting  upon  a  plateau  which,  begin- 
them  on  a  steamer,  go  one  hundred  and  ning  at  the  sea,  rises  gradually  toward  and 
sixty  miles  to  Dondo,  the  head  of  naviga-  into  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  with 
tion  on  the  Coanza  Biver,  and  then,  with  its  location  and  with  its  semi-tropical  cli- 
the  brethren,  thread  my  way  along  caravan  mate,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
paths,  from  station  to  station,  until  we  healthful  cities  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  the 
reached  Malange,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ocean  highways  from  Europe  to  West  and 
miles  from  the  coast.  After  studying  the  South  Africa,  and  from  Europe  to  South 
work  at  every  point,  I  organized  the  Congo  America.  Fifteen  hundred  vessels  will  an- 
Mission  Conference  at  Qui  lion  goa,  July  9,  chor  in  its  harbor  the  present  year.  It  is  a 
1897,  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Gen-  health  resort  for  many  hundreds  annually. 
eral  Conference.  There  were  8  full  mem-  There  is  a  colony  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
bers,  1  probationer,  13  teachers,  and  8  native  English,  and  a  few  of  other  nationalities ; 
helpers,  a  total  working  force  of  30.  The  most :  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  Portuguese, 
important  step  was  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  who  are  held  in  the  grip  of  popish  supersti- 
stations  on  which  to  concentrate  the  de- '  tions.  In  all  my  trips  to  and  from  Europe 
pleted  forces,  and  where  to  build  at  least  one  '  to  West  or  East  Africa,  or  from  one  coast 


or  two  central  missions,  which  would  repre- 
sent, in  their  best  forms,  evangelistic,  edu- 
cational, medical,  and  industrial  work. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  native  apprentices 
and  children's  homes ;  faithful  and  efficient 


to  another,  this  historic  and  beautiful  island 
is  my  stopping  place.  This  is  the  natural 
spot  for  an  episcopal  residence  in  so  far  as  I 
can  have  one.  Here,  also,  should  be  a  sani- 
tarium, where  invalided  missionaries  could 
rest  and  recuperate. 
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By  a  manifestly  providential  series  of  cir- 1  guage.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
cumstances  a  most  interesting  missionary  i  of  fully  three  million  people  in  a  compara- 
work  has  sprung  up ;  we  have  five  mission- 1  tively  healthy  region.  From  among  these 
aries  at  work  and  two  Bible  readers.  The  i  natives  go  many  thousands  of  laborers  each 
use  of  an  excellent  property  has  been  secured  ,  year  to  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  opposite  the  public  have  money  and  are  willing  to  support 
gardens,  for  a  mission  residence,  services  ! "  God  men  and  women,"  as  they  call  -the 
among  English-speaking  people,  and  a  sail-  missionaries.  I  have  sent  out  a  printing 
orsj  rest ;  fourteen  miles  away  in  the  moun- '  press  here,  and  within  a  few  months  litera- 
tains  a  most  interesting  work  has  developed  ture  will  be  printed  in  the  two  languages 
among  the  Portuguese.  We  have  secured  ,  mimed.  Our  buildings  are  fairly  good,  and 
lands  in  spite  of  priestly  intrigue  to  defeat ;  the  properties  well  adapted  to  the  work.  In 
us,  and  a  sixteen-room  building  is  being ,  no  other  part  of  Africa  where  I  have  been 
finished.  There  arc  about  thirty  eomrauni-  are  the  conditions  so  favorable  for  the  rapid 
cants,  and  on  my  way  to  America  this  time  development  of  self-supporting  industrial 
I  had  an  audience  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  educational  missions, 
souls.    Many  of  them  testified  to  the  power 

of  salvation  in  Christ  independent  of  priestly  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira. 

intervention,  and  all  of  them  manifested  a  In  addition  to  the  work  among  the  natives 
most  profound  and  reverent  interest  in  the  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  there  are  great 
simple  Protestant  services.  We  also  have  opportunities  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira. 
day  and  Sunday  schools.  More  than  fifty  i  Delagoa  Bay  is  the  eastern  part  of  the 
years  ago,  Dr.  Kalley,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  ;  Transvaal,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
medical  missionary  within  a  short  distance  j  east  of  Johannesburg.  It  has  a  magnifi- 
of  this  our  Mount  Faith  Mission,  had  a  most  cent  harbor  and  is  certain  to  be  a  city 
wonderful  work.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  \  of  large  proportions.  Its  railway  will  con- 
nearly  two  thousand  people  were  converted.  '  nect  it  with  the  developing  railway  system 
Persecutions  arose  and  the  people  were  of  the  continent.  A  business  man  of  that 
driven  from  the  island,  and  to-day  the  work  city  places  at  my  disposal  $7,500  to  begin 
among  the  Portuguese  in  South  America,  in  the  work  among  the  white  people.  Beira  is 
Central  Illinois,  and  in  Portugal,  including  five  hundred  miles  up  the  coast.  A  few 
a  great  printing  establishment  at  Lisbon—  •  years  ago  there  were  a  few  small  houses; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  evangelistic  work  among  I  now  there  is  a  thriving  town  of  several 
Portuguese  in  various  countries — is  the  out-  thousand,  eleven  hundred  of  whom  are 
growth  of  the  seed  scattered  by  those  perse- '  Europeans.  There  is  neither  church  nor 
cuted  people  fleeing  for  their  lives.  An  old  .  Christian  services.  This  is  the  ocean  port 
man  gave  me  the  identical  Portuguese  i  connected  by  railway  with  Rhodesia,  and  is 
Testament  that  Dr.  Kalley  gave  him  when  also  destined  to  be  a  large  and  wealthy  city, 
a  boy,  which  led  to  his  conversion.  He  now  and  forms  another  unoccupied  strategic 
has  one  with  large  type,  and  his  daily  work  point  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Africa, 
is  to  read  the  precious  word  to  the  people '  I  have  been  urged  to  send  a  man  to  this 
who  gather  about  him.  I  have  never  seen  '  center.  Stalwart  men  cried  like  children 
such  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  simple '  as  I  preached  to  them  in  the  hotel,  dining 
word  of  God  among  people  as  I  have  wit-   and  bar  rooms. 

nessed  in  that  work  at  Madeira  Islands. 

Foundation  Laying  in  New  and  Old  Um- 

The  Work  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.      j  tali  in  Mashonaland. 

Inhambane,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  by 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  inter- ,  rail  from  Beira,  in  a  healthful  mountainous 
eating  Portuguese  towns.  In  territory  ad-  region,  we  reach  the  town  of  New  Umtail, 
jaeent  to  this  center  we  have  three  mission  .  in  Mashonaland,  Rhodesia.  This  town  is 
stations,  with  large  tracts  of  land,  four  mis- '  but  four  years  old,  and  numbers  600  Euro- 
sionaries,  and  a  fine  staff  of  well-trained  pean  inhabitants,  lies  3,600  feet  above  the 
native  teachers  and  preachers.  One  of  these  sea,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  gold- 
natives  translated  the  New  Testament  into   bearing  country. 

the  Tonga  language,  and  is  now  translating  The  donations  from  the  British  South 
it  from  the  Tonga  to  the  Schwetsaa  Ian-  Africa  Company  for  mission  work  in  Masho* 
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nalaud,  East  Rhodesia,  include  in  New  Um-   Mission    Conference,    the   work    of   which 
tali  four  valuable  lots  within  the  town  for   is  in   two    distinct   parts — that  in  Angola, 
school  and  church  purposes,  and  a  pledge   on  the  west  coast,  and  that  in  Portuguese 
of  twenty  acres  in  the' suburbs  when  larger  East  Africa,  on  the  east  coast.     The  dis- 
grounds  are  needed ;    an  appropriation  of  tance  between  these  sections  of  the  conti- 
$2,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  a  school   nent  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
among  Europeans  which,  with  the   $1,0  JO  ,  workers  to  come  together  in  annual  session. 
received  from  students'  tuition,  guarantees   My  request  is  that  the  work  on  the  west 
the  local  support  of  the  institution ;  and  also  coast  be  organized  into  the  West  Central 
$5,000  are  assured  when  a  school  building  Africa  Mission,  to  include  the  work  on  the 
is  to  be  erected.     The  School  is  equipped  '  west  and  south  of  the  equator.     Also  that 
with  the  best  American  desks,  and  for  a  the  work  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Ma- 
year  and  a  half  has  been  doing  excellent  shonaland  be  organized  into  the  East  Cen- 
work.    From  this  grammar  school  will  grow   tral  Africa  Mission,  to   include   the  work 
work  of  higher  grades  as  may  be  needed,   ou  the  east  and  south  of  the  equator. 
and  here  also  in  the  future  should  be  an       Studied    by  statistics,  the    work   of   the 
institution  for  the  training  of  missionaries  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa  may 
on  the  ground  for  our  work  in  Africa.  not  be  large.     First  in  the  plans  of   the 

Over  a  pass  eight  hundred  feet  high,  into  Church  for  foreign  mission  work  sixty- 
an  adjoining  valley,  we  come  into  the  great  seven  years  ago,  compared  with  other  con- 
landed  estate  which  has  been  donated  to  us  tinents,  it  has  been  last  in  results.  But 
for  industrial  mission  work  among  the  na-  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  Africa  as  a 
fives.  The  gift  includes  13,o<h>  acres  located  continent,  in  the  removing  of  obstacles  and 
in  a  series  of  valleys  as  beautiful  as  those  of  pre  paring  the  way  of  the  Lord  among  its 
East  Tennessee.  The  estate  measures  eight  millions.  A  new  day  has  also  dawned  upon 
miles  and  a  quarter  one  way,  and  six  miles  America  in  its  relations  to  world-wide  re- 
and  a  half  the  other.  Two  rivers  run  sponsibilities,  and,  in  this  larger  America, 
through  it.  The  plateau  of  valleys  is  thirty-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stands  a 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  chief  factor  for  aggressive  Christian  work  at 
hills  and  mountains  rise  from  a  few  hun-  home  and  abroad.  Our  well-defined  centers 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  higher.  On  one  of  operation  in  Liberia,  in  the  regions  south 
edge  of  the  estate,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Congo,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
mountain,  are  twelve  buildings  which  are  and  in  Rhodesia  will  have,  may  we  not 
included  in  the  gift,  all  of  them  built  of  hope,  a  new  and  larger  and  permanent 
brick,  with  corrugated  iron  roofs  and  veran-  place  in  the  administrative  policy  and  heart 
das.    The  buildings  cost  over  $100,000,  but   of  the  Church. 

9^0,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  their  !  In  America  our  Negro  people  are  rising  to 
present  value.  Schools  of  carpentry,  black-  a  profound  conviction  of  duty  to  the  land  of 
smithing,  and  agriculture  have  already .  their  forefathers.  That  conviction  will  be 
lieen  inaugurated.  The  masters'  and  sen'-  intensified,  directed,  and  utilized.  Bishop- 
ants'  laws  of  Cape  Colony,  which  represent ,  Gilbert  Haven  said  when  in  Liberia  in  1876 : 
hundreds  of  years  of  experience  in  the  treat-  "  Africa  in  America  will  be  solved  by  Amer- 
ment  of  the  natives,  have  recently  been  ica  in  Africa.,,  The  greatest  factor  in  the 
made  applicable  to  Rhodesia,  and,  under  uplift  of  any  man  or  people  is  an  overwhelm- 
these,  young  native  children  and  boys  can  ing  conviction  to  help  in  the  uplift  of 
be  apprenticed  to  the  Mission.  A  young  others.  Africa  in  America  must  rise  with 
children's  home  has  been  opened,  gardens  mighty  faith  and  lay  hold  of  Africa  beyond 
and  orchards  have  been  fenced  and  planted, '  the  seas.  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  hun- 
and  a  herd  of  stock  numbering  two  hundred  dred  years  Christian  missions  have  an  open 
is  already  on  the  estate.  Several  hundred  t  way  and  a  fair  chance  in  Africa.  Europe 
dollars  are  represented  by  farming  imple- .  has  not  only  divided  the  continent  politi- 
ments,  wagons,  and  tools  of  various  kinds,  cally,  but  will  give  it  good  government  and 
We  have  two  missionaries  on  the  ground  in  '  develop  its  God-given  resources.  This  means 
New  Umtali,  and  five,  with  several  helpers,  j  that  the  continent  is  in  the  grip  of  Christen- 
at  Old  Umtali.  '  dom,  that  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  is 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  General  Conference  |  broken,  and  that  barbarous  heathenism  will 
should  authorize  the  division  of  the  Congo  '  pass  away. 
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BISnOP  THOBT'KN. 


THE  four  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  date  of  ray  last  report  have  been 
years  of  sore  trial  and  dark  portent  in  many 

parts  of  our  great  field, 
bringing  with  them 
conditions  which  have 
not  been  favorable  to 
the  present  progress 
of  missionary  work. 
Four  years  ago  a  sore 
famine  was  impend- 
ing over  extensive  por- 
tions of  central  and 
northern  India,  while 
the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness 
was  beginning  to  pursue  its  devastating 
course  in  Bombay  and  western  India. 
The  famine  came,  did  its  relentless  work, 
and  passed  by.  Meanwhile  the  plague 
which  first  appeared  in  Bombay  has  slowly 
but  persistently  pursued  its  stealthy  way 
until  it  has  become  firmly  established 
in  nearly  all  the  seaport  cities  and  towns, 
and  is  spreading  widely  among  the  vil- 
lages of  the  interior.  Wer  had  hoped  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  famine  three 
years  ago,  a  long  series  of  years  of  plenty 
was  before  us ;  but  instead  of  this  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  century  has  witnessed  an- 
other visitation  of  this  terrible  scourge, 
perhaps  on  a  wider  scale  and  in  a  more  seri- 
ous form  than  has  been  known  during  the 
last  hundred  years. 

These  extraordinary  calamities  have  in 
various  ways  interfered  with  the  normal 
progress  of  our  missionary  work  in  many 
parts  of  our  field.  A  great  famine  is  an 
awful  visitation  at  best,  and  all  missionaries 
who  are  providentially  located  in  districts 
visited  by  it  can  do  little  else  than  spend 
and  be  spent  in  ministering  to  the  starving 
and  the  dying.  The  poorer  people  in  re- 
mote places  become  scattered  abroad,  and 
many  of  them  never  return  to  their  homes. 
In  this  way  it  is  estimated  that  several 
thousands  of  our  converts  disappeared  from 
their  homes  in  the  famine  of  three  years 
ago.  Some  of  these  have  turned  up  else- 
where, but  of  the  majority  no  trace  has  been 
found.  At  the  close  of  that  famine  our  mis- 
sionaries were  left  with  3,000  orphans  under 
their  care,  as  so  many  wards  of  the  mission. 
What    such    a    responsibility   means   can 


hardly  be  appreciated  by  persons  living  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  but  it  may 
help  you  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion when  I  remark  that  our  orphanages  in 
Southern  Asia  contain  more  children  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  other  Methodist 
orphanages  of  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sudden  arrest  of 
our  work  caused  by  a  great  calamity  of  this 
kind,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  Gujerat,  a 
province  lying  north  of  Bombay  and  con- 
taining 10,000,000  of  people.    It  was  at  a  vil- 
lage in  this  province  that  Bishop  Foss  and 
Dr.  Goucher  baptized  225  persons  at  a  single 
meeting  during  their  visit  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  our  work  in  that  region  was  new  and 
full  of  promise.    No  famine  had  visited  the 
province  for  one  hundred  years.    Inquirers 
were  heard  of  in  many  places,  and  our  mis- 
sionaries indulged  the  reasonable  hope  that 
for  many  years  they  would  be  able  to  gather 
in  at  least  one  thousand  converts  every  year. 
But  both  plague  and  famine  have  invaded 
the  province,  and  now  the  strength  of  the 
missionaries  is  not  equal  to  the  new  strain 
which  these  calamities  impose  upon  it.    The 
purely  missionary  part  of  their  work  has 
not  wholly  ceased,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  all  else  must  become  secondary  to  the 
extraordinary  obligation  which  the  famine 
and  the  plague  impose  upon  the  workers. 
For  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north 
and  northeast,  and  another  thousand  miles 
to  the  south  and  southeast  from  the  spot 
where  Bishop  Foss  was  so  profoundly  moved 
by  the  spectacle  of  an  eager  people  enroll- 
ing  themselves    among    the     disciples   of 
Christ,  the  dark  advance  of  sore  famine  has 
overshadowed  the  land. 

We  are  stronger  to-day  in  all  the  essential 
elements  of  strength  than  we  have  ever 
been  before.  Our  Methodist  community 
now  numbers  111,000  souls.  Our  Church 
membership,  including  probationers,  num- 
bers over  78,000  persons.  Our  Sunday 
school  host  is  92,000  strong,  divided  between 
51,000  Christians  and  41,000  non-Christians. 
Our  315  Epworth  Leagues  enroll  nearly 
12,000  members.  Our  schools  of  all  grades 
contain  32,000  pupils.  Everyone  of  these 
items  indicates  a  numerical  increase,  and 
taken  together  they  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  vigorous  Christian  organization  in  South- 
ern Asia,  animated  by  a  genuine  Christian 
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vitality  and  prepared  for  noble  achieve-  which  are  already  bej'ond  our  strength,  but 
ments  in  coming  years.  We  have  156  In-  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  a  law  of  life, 
dian  members  of  Conference,  556  local  We  might  almost  as  well  try  to  make  living 
preachers,  and  695  exhorters.  Nearly  all  of  trees  cease  to  grow  as  to  reverse  a  law  of 
these  so-called  local  preachers  and  exhort-  spiritual  life,  which  ever  seems  to  prompt  a 
ere  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  I  living  Christian  organization  to  move  on- 
preaching.  Woman's  work  is  nobly  repre-  ward.  Four  years  ago  1  stated  in  my  re- 
sented by  74  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  port  that  our  brethren  in  Southern  Asia 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  105  assistant  were  preaching  in  16  languages,  and  would 
missionaries,  83  wives  of  missionaries,  and  probably  be  preaching  in  20  before  the  close 
a  whole  host  of  Bible  readers  and  other  of  the  century.  The  century  has  not  yet 
native  female  workers.                                      \  closed,  and  now  throughout  our  vast  field, 

The  open  door  which  God  first  set  before  '  from  Quetta  in  Baluchistan  to  Manila  in  the 
us,  especially  in  North  India,  remains  wide  far  East,  these  tireless  messengers  of  Christ 
open  still.  If  we  are  baptizing  fewer  con-  are  preaching  in  25  languages.  Two  of 
verts  than  formerly,  it  is  solely  because  we  their  number  have  been  set  apart  for  the 
have  discovered  that  we  cannot  provide  nur-  exclusive  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
ture for  20,000,  or  even  10,000,  tender  babes  tures  into  oriental  tongues,  and  in  the 
every  year.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  em-  future  we  may  expect  heavy  demands  to  be 
pire  other  doors  are  opening,  so  that  practi-  made  upon  us  for  this  and  other  kinds  of 
caily  the  opportunities  before  us  are  bound-  literary  work.  One  of  our  presiding  elders 
less.  To  meet  such  an  emergency  we  In  Malaysia  has  crossed  the  boundary  line 
should  select  scores,  and  even  hundreds,  of  into  Siamese  territory,  and  we  have  received 
young  men,  and  put  them  under  training  at  urgent  invitations  to  send  missionaries  to 
once,  so  that  they  may  at  the  earliest  possi-  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  For  this  ad- 
ble  day  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  great  vance  movement  I  am  not  personally  re- 
work of  training  these  coming  multitudes  sponsible,  for  happily  the  boundary  line  had 
in  the  first  elements  of  Christian  truth  and  been  crossed  and  a  Methodist  church  or- 
the  first  rules  of  Christian  living.  At  pres-  ganized  within  the  territory  of  Siam  before 
ent  we  cannot  attempt  anything  further  in  I  heard  of  the  movement. 
this  direction  without  adding  to  financial  But  our  most  noted  advance  has  been  to 
obligations,  which  are  already  too  heavy  to  the  new  American  possessions  in  the  far 
be  borne.  East.     By  the  action  of  the    last  General 

Permit  me  to  state  what  was  the  plan  Conference  these  rich  and  beautiful  islands 
which  Dr.  Durbin  approved  when  it  was  had  been  included  in  the  Malaysia  Mission 
first  decided  to  establish  a  mission  in  India.  Conference,  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  they 
Dr.  Butler  selected  a  field  containing  about  had  been  formally  ceded  to  the  United 
40,000  square  miles  and  17,000,000  inhabit-  States,  Bishop  Andrews  and  Dr.  Leonard, 
ants,  and  proposed  employing  25  mission-  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
aries  in  the  new  mission.  Dr.  Durbin  ap-  cabled  to  me  a  request  to  proceed  to  Manila 
proved  the  plan  and  fixed  upon  $50,000,  one  and  carefully  examine  the  situation.  For 
fifth  of  the  entire  income  of  the  Missionary  more  than  a  dozen  years  God  had  been  turn- 
Society  at  that  time,  to  support  the  work,  ing  my  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  it  was 
But  to-day  our  field  includes  a  land  surface  with  a  thankful  heart  that  I  set  out  upon 
of  2,000,000  square  miles  instead  of  40,000,  that  voyage.  My  stay  in  Manila  was  brief, 
with  a  population  of  360,000,0:10  instead  of  but  I  secured  a  theater  and  began  preach- 
17,000,000.  If  $50,000  was  a  fair  estimate  ing,  and  be  fore  leaving  made  arrangements 
for  the  support  of  the  original  mission,  we  for  permanent  religious  services.  I  also 
should  now  be  receiving  more  than  a  million  took  steps  to  open  a  place  both  for  religious 
dollars  a  year  in  support  of  what  has  be-  meetings  and  public  resort  for  our  soldiers. 
come  the  largest  organized  mission  in  the  During  the  year  this  provisional  arrange- 
world. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  our  mission- 


ment,  although  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties, received  God's  blessing,  and  when 
aries  may  be  expected  to  become  expansion-  I  returned  two  months  ago  I  found  not  only 
iste,  in  the  missionary  sense  of  that  term,  a  good  work  among  the  soldiers,  but  over 
We  have  often  been  told  to  restrain  our  eighty  Filipino  probationers  in  our  Church, 
ardor,  and   not  to  add  to   responsibilities   with  four  or  five  well-attended  preaching 
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planes  among  the  natives  of  the  city  anil 
suburbs.  Owing  to  ill-health,  I  bad  brought 
Dr.  P.  W.  Wane  with  me  From  Calcutta, 
not  only  to  do  the  preaching,  but  to  take 
my  plaee  iu  everything  except  my  purely 
official  duties.  Cl< » l  blessed  this  good 
brother's  labors,  a  revival  began,  and  al- 
though a  delegate  to  the  General  Confeivne-o, 
be  cheerfully  remained  behind  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  a  few  weeks,  while  I  proceeded 
oil  my  way.  A  ivrent  letter  from  Brother 
Warne  suites  that  we  have  now  an  Ameri- 
can church  iu  Manila  with  BO  members,  ■ 
Filipino  church  with  20i>  members,  and 
weekly  services  attended  by  about  )>0U 
Filipino  adherents.  Four  ladies  represent 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  active  work  has  been  commenced 
among  the  Filipino  women.  We  have  alee 
a  small  but  hopeful  band  of  Chinese  Chrte- 
tinus,  and  in  the  early  tutors  hope  to  have  a 

vigorous  Chinese  work  among  the  large 
Chinese  popniadon  ol  Manila. 

A  few  hours  before  leaving  Manila  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  ordaining  the  tlrst  Protec- 
tant Filipino  preacher  ever  ndmiiti'd  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  order  to  provide  for 
iiii-i  axtraordinary  emergency,  T  cabled  to 

Bishop  Vincent,   through  Dr.   h< aid,   to 

have  the  brother  admitted  on  trial  by  the 

Bouth  Kansas    Couferei ,  elected   tn  d-'a- 

con's  order*  under  the  missionary  rale,  and 
transferred  to  the  Malaysia  Mission  Confer- 
ence. A  prompt  response  enabled  me  to 
pJnoe  an  intelligent  pastor  over  the  Filipino 
converts  and  i hereby  greatly  strengthen  the 

brave  company  of  those  who  had  i i rl 

from  the  house  of  priestly  bondage.  In  thai 
hour  of  need  I  felt  devoutly  thankful  that  I 
served    a    Church    which     had    a   flexible 


Our  Central  Conference,  which,  as  author- 
ized by  your  body,  now  meets  every  two 
years,  at  its  last  session  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  hereafter  holding  only  one 
session  every  four  years,  and  I  trust  that 
the  authority  asked  for  to  make  the  change 
will  be  granted.  A  request  will  also  he  pre- 
sented asking  that  the  Province  of  Burma, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Bengal-Bur- 
ma Conference,  may  be  constituted  a  Mis- 
sion Conference,  and  I  hope  that  this  re- 
quest will  be  granted  also.  Burma,  when 
independent,  was  an  empire  in  itself,  and 
both  its  geographical  extent  and  its  remote 
situation  entitle  our  workers  in  that  prov- 
ince to  a  separate,  organization. 


Tin-  tluaiii-ial  stringency  under  which  w 
have  struggled  Coi  the  peal  twelve  yean  still 
continues;  but  now  that  India  baa  adopted 
a  basis  for  a  stable  currency,  there  seems 
ground  [or  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a 
tow  yean  our  finances  will  be  placed  upon  a 

mote   satisfactory  basis.     For   tin   yean  OT 

more  the  Hiaeionary  Society  has  not  nude 

any  grants  for  real  estate  In  our  Held,  and  it 
h.MiM  -in  prise  BO  one  to  learn  that, in  con- 

sequei .debts have  aooumulated  to  a  seri- 

"ii-  extent.  .\i  the  aame  time  the  steady 
expansion  of  Dur  work  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  buildings  of  various  kinds- 
mission  houses,  schools,  colleges,  publish- 
ing houses,  orphanagee,  and  other  enter- 
prises, such  as  arc  inseparable  from  all  mis- 
sion work.  By  a  Wise  forethought,  and  no 
doubt  prompted  from  above,  the  Missionary 

Board  - time  ago  decided  to  appeal  to 

the  Methodist  public  for  the  sum  of  ta.ooo,- 
000,  being  one  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  or 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  asked  for  by 
our  bishops,  and  the  some  proportion  aa 
that  designated  by  the  English  Methodists 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  mission  work  In 
foreign  land  . 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  all  our 
foreign  missions,  and  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands which  so  many  large  and  expanding 
fields  must  soon  make  upon  tic  Church, 
this  eall  of  the  Missionary  Board  seems  pa- 
ouUarly  providential.  Our  people  generally, 
and  even  many  of  our  responsible  leaders, 
do  not  seem  to  take  note  of  the  rapid  strides 
whicl foreign  missions  have  been  mak- 
ing in  recent  years.  No  other  Church  in 
Christendom  has  advanced  Its  lines  so  rap- 
idly, and  no  other  Protestant  church  is  at- 
tempting t wupyao  many  fields  in  foreign 

lands  as  our  own.  It  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible fur  us  to  bold  our  preseut  ground, 
much  less  to  make  further  progress,  unless 
..in  re.i.iirvs  it] ij  tie  largely  increased  with- 
in a  very  few  yean. 

The  visit  "f  Bishop  Foss  and  Dr.  Goucher 
to  our  field  two  years  ago,  supplemented  by 
the  fortunate  presence  of  Bishop  Joyce  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  <>f  a  coordinate  ad min- 
istrntion once  in  four  years,  was  an  occasion 
or  sincere  pleasure  to  our  missioniirie>.  runn- 
ing, as  it  did,  a  delightful  episode  in  our 
ordinary  routine,  lii-liop  Foss  endeared  him- 
self to  our  people  by  his  kind  and  affectionate 
intercourse  with  them,  while  his  ministra- 
tions and  counsels  were  not  only  appre- 
ciated at  the  time,  but  will  be    gratefully 
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remembered  for  long  years  to  come.  We  '  to  attend.  We  have  1,251  regularly  enrolled 
especially  appreciate  the  splendid  service  members  of  these  District  Conferences,  all 
which  these  two  honored  brethren  have  ren-  of  whom  are,  in  reality,  traveling  preachers, 
dered  to  our  cause  since  their  return  to  the  pursuing  courses  of  study,  and  devoting 
United  States.  As  a  means  of  maintaining  a  their  whole  time  to  preaching.  In  addition 
close  affiliation  with  the  home  Church,  and  to  these,  we  have  848  unciassed  workers, 
especially  of  increasing  the  interest  of  our  who  attend  the  District  Conferences,  and 
people  in  their  foreign  missions,  visits  of  this  help,  in  lowly  ways,  to  serve  the  mission. 
kind  cannot  but  prove  of  very  great  value.  Many  of  these  District  Conferences  cover 
But  while  placing  the  highest  estimate  ,  territory  as  large  as  one  or  more  American 
upon  such  visits  from  the  home  land,  I  owe  States.  I  have  not  been  idle  during  the 
it  to  all  our  brethren  in  India  to  say  to  you,  past  twelve  years,  and  yet  I  have  not  been 
with  all  possible  frankness,  that  such  visits,  able  to  visit  some  of  these  districts  more 
even  if  increased  in  number,  hardly  touch  than  once  or  twice  during  the  entire  period. 
the  question  of  missionary  superin tendency.  (  Now,  dear  fathers  and  brethren,  permit 
This  question,  which  seemed  to  us  of  vital  me  to  say  that  you  should  either  give  us  a 
importance  four  years  ago,  has  now  as-  strong  enough  force  to  work  our  ecclesiasti- 
sumed  a  phase  which  makes  action,  at  your  cal  machinery,  or  else  change  the  system, 
present  session,  an  imperative  necessity.  When  John  Wesley  gave  our  fathers  their 
For  four  years  past  I  have  worked  up  to  the  charter  of  independence,  he  selected  two 
full  measure  of  my  strength,  with  the  dis-  superintendents  to  serve  the  wants  of  less 
heartening  consciousness,  all  the  time,  that  than  15,000  members  living  in  a  narrow 
I  was  not  doing  one  half,  perhaps  I  should  fringe  of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  Coast; 
say  one  fourth,  of  the  work  for  which  I  had  and  surely  my  request  is  extremely  nmdcr- 
been  solemnly   set   apart.    Next   year   we  .  ate  when  I  ask  for  two  colleagues  to  help  to 


shall   have  five  Annual  and    two    Mission 
Conferences,  and  about  thirty  District  Con- 


administer  the  interests  of   a  work  vastly 
more  extended,  and  in  a  dozen  ways  more 


ferences,  with  an  equal  number  of  Woman's  complicated  than  any  work  of  any  church 
Conferences,  and  all  of  these  a  bishop  ought .  in  the  United  States  even  at  the  present  day. 


MISSIONS  TO  FOREIGN  PEOPLES  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  H.   JOHNSON. 

THE  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  |  At  first  the  stream,  like  the  waters  in  the 
confronted  now  for  many  decades  with  vision  of  the  prophet,  merely  '*  trickled 
a  spectacle  which  has  never  in  like  degree  forth ;  "  but  soon  the  few  hardy  adventurers 
or  manner  confronted  the  citizen  of  any  and  explorers  were  supplemented  by  the  no 
other  country.  Through  the  gates  of  his  less  intrepid  religious  fugitives,  and  the 
nation  he  sees  a  mass  of  individuals,  foreign  stream  began  to  swell.  After  the  re  vol  u- 
ln  speech  and  custom,  pouring  into  the  tions,  the  French  and  industrial  in  Europe, 
national  domain.  i  and  the  American  on  this  continent,  eeo- 

While  it  is  true  that  migration  is  an  old  '  nomic  conditions  set  in,  causing  the  stream 
phenomenon  in  the  world's  history,  no  j  to  rise  until  in  our  day  it  has  become  "  a 
country  has  been  the  refuge  of  so  many  and  river  that  could  not  be  passed  through.'' 
so  widely  varying  peoples  as  the  United  Without  going  into  further  details,  it  may 
States.  The  "  westward  "  tendency,  so  visi-  be  sufficient  to  note  that  economic  condi- 
ble  in  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  milleni-  tions  as  a  cause  of  emigration  have  pre- 
lims, had  a  new  way  opened  for  it  by  the  dis-  vailed  during  this  century.  Disturbed  or 
oovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Whether  improved  political  and  economic  conditions 
this  event  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  ;  in  the  Old  or  New  World  have  caused  the 
modern  era,  as  some  historians  would  have  stream  alternately  to  increase  and  decrease. 
it,  it  was  nevertheless  of  great  geographical  Revolutions  in  Germany,  famines  in  Ireland 
importance.  The  westward-flowing  stream  .  have  been  expulsive,  and  Dakota  wheat 
of  humanity,  checked  on  the  shores  of  the  fields  have  been  attractive,  agencies.  On 
Atlantic,  was  enabled  by  it  to  continue  its  the  other  hand,  panicky  conditions  on  this 
westward  flow.  side,  like  those  of  the  early  70's  and  of  the 
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80's,  and  those  from  which  we  are  just  re- ,  tions  were  imposed  with  but  slight  success, 
covering,  have  caused  the  stream  either  to  |  In  1(535  the  Boston  freemen  voted  that "  no 
decrease  or  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,     j  further  allotments  of  land  should  be  made 

As  to  numbers,  the  following  concrete  il- 1  to  any  newcomers  but  such  as  may  be 
lustration  of  Bishop  Fowler  is  better  than  i  likely  to  be  received  members  of  the  con- 
copious  and  uninteresting  statistical  ex- 1  gregation,,,  and  in  1639  the  General  Court 
tracts.  He  says :  "  Within  the  last  ten  years  j  of  Plymouth  Colony  censured  the  town  of 
a  vast  invading  host  has  landed  and  in-  ( Sandwich  because  of  the  remissness  of  its 
trenched,  a  host  four  times  as  great  as  the  committee  "  in  receiving  into  the  town 
host  of  Goths  and  Vandals  that  overran  and  many  inhabitants  that  are  not  fit  for  church 
trampled  down  Rome.  Since  we  came  from  society,"  and  made  the  admittance  of  all 
Appomattox  an  army  more  than  ten  times  ,  inhabitants  in  future  conditional  upon  the 
greater  than  all  the  armies  of  the  Confed-  approbation  of  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
eracy  has  disembarked  on  our  soil."  }  Such  restrictions  would  hardly  find  favor  in 

It  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  note  in  our  day.    On  the  other   hand,  restrictions 
this  discussion  the  change  which  has  taken    which  lay  weight  upon  economic  and  edu- 
place  in  the  nationality  of  the  newcomers,    cational  requirements  do  not  fit  the  moraL 
For  a  time  the  majority  came  from  Ireland,   side  of  the  individual.     In  view,  then,  of  the 
then  for  a  decade  or  more  Germany,  and  the   fact  that  all  legislative  enactments  must  of 
Scandinavian  countries  vied  with  each  other  ■  necessity  fail  to  cover  all  sides  of  the  qucs- 
in   sending  their  citizens  to  us ;    but  now  tion,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  entrances 
the  majority  come  from  Russia,  Hungary, :  to  our  country  are  so  many,  and  the  wateh- 
and  Italy.    These  names  were  almost  un-  ers  not  equally  scrupulous,  it  must  be  appar- 
known  in  the  immigration  statistics  prior  to  cnt  that  the  state  must  have  the  cooperation 
1870,  and  from  1870  to  1880  Russia  and  Polish   of  the  religious  forces  of  the  nation  in  its 
immigrants  numbered  only  about  fifty  thou-   work   of   assimilation.    This  will   be  more 
sand  while  during  the  decade  1880-90  their  clearly  evident  when  we  consider  the  vari- 
number  increased  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  ous  classes  of  foreigners  who  come  to  us. 
a  million.    The  same  is  true  of  Hungarians       In  the  'first  place,  there  is  a  religious  inl- 
and Italians.  migrant.    Thousands    come     to     us    from 

This  change  in  nationality  of  immigrants  Christian  homes.  Their  childhood  has  been 
has  not  made  the  immigration  problem  spent  under  Christian  influence,  and,  from 
easier  to  solve.  The  vast  difference  in  the  moment  they  left  the  parental  roof,  the 
nature,  character,  and  education  between  prayers  of  godly  parents  have  ascended  for 
the  immigrant  from  northern  and  north- ;  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  far-off  America, 
western  Europe  and  the  immigrant  from  the  How  dangerous  is  the  freedom  from  home 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  is  so  well- ,  restraints.  New  environment,  new  tempta- 
known  that  it  needs  no  elaboration.  In  fact .'  tions,  more  money  to  spend,  no  religious  ad- 
the  immigration  problem  as  a  whole  is  not  monition  except  the  occasional  letter  from 
one  which  belongs  to  the  past.  Possibly  home,  have  caused  the  spiritual  death  of 
the  high-water  mark  of  immigration  has  many  a  young  Christian.  Then  there  are 
been  reached  ;  but  there  are  still  thousands  '  many  Christian  families  who  come  to  this 
of  youths  chafing  in  European  countries  ;  country  and  wish  no  one  to  look  after  their 
under  military  and  other  restrictions,  hun-  spiritual  welfare ;  they  become  wholly  en- 
dreds  of  families  who  believe  that  their  for- !  gaged  in  the  struggle  for  wealth,  and  there- 
tunes  are  to  be  found  in  America,  scores  of '  sultant  failure  or  success  finds  them  far 
parents,  wives,  and  sweethearts  who  will  be  from  the  religious  state  of  mind  which  was 
sent  for  hi  the  years  to  come ;  and  the  moral  theirs  upon  their  departure  from  the  old 
forces  of  the  country  must  be  ready  to  re-   home. 

ceive  them,  and    thus   help  the  nation  to      Others  meet  a  different  fate.    Ignorant  of 
solve  the  problem.  |  the  religious  customs  and  eager  for  spiritual 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  trans-  communion  they  become  the  prey  of  the 
forming  the  immigrant  the  nation  must ,  religious  quack  of  whom  our  country  has 
have  the  aid  of  the  churches.  For  legisla-  such  a  plentiful  supply.  With  these  new- 
tive  restrictions  can  hardly  be  framed  that !  comers  are  children  whose  future  religious 
will  cover  the  whole  qase.  Even  in  the  '  life  will  be  largely  molded  according  to  the 
early  days  of  New  England  religious  restric-   spiritual  conditions  of  their  parents. 
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Here  is  a  work  of  preservation,  a  work  of  which    they   come   to   our   shores.    These 
Shepherding  the  sheep  of  the  Great  Shep-  people  must  be  educated  and  christianized 
herd,  a  work  which  the  nation,  as  such,  can- !  or  they  will  prove  a  menace  to  our  institu- 
not  do— a  work  which  if  it  is   to  be  done '  tions.    Self-preservation,  if  no  higher  mo- 
must   be   carried     out    by    the   Christian   tive,  should  lead  us  to  seek  by  every  means 
Churches  of  the  country.  in  our  power  to  bring  these  masses  under 

But  not  only  must  the  Church  attempt  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which 
preserve  the  religiously  inclined  immigrant,  is  the  Gospel  of  peace." 
it  must  also  aid  the  nation  by  enlightening ,  This  work  the  state  cannot  do,  but  the 
the  ignorant  immigrant.  Thousands  come  Church,  through  its  missionaries  and 
annually  to  whom  the  traditions,  and  cus-  through  its  religious  writers,  both  of  whom 
torus,  and  privileges  of  *our  peculiar  system  .  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  biased  by  partisan 
of  government  are  entirely  foreign.  In  a  motives,  can  aid  in  civic  and  social  reform, 
short  time  they  are  given  the  right  of  suf-  "While  the  principles  of  right  conduct," 
frage.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  says  Professor  Small,  "  are  taught  in  some 
shall  know  how  to  use  their  privilege  in- '  degree  in  the  schools,  the  churches,  directly 
stinctively.  The  politicians  recognize  this,  or  indirectly,  area  chief  means  of  that  moral 
and  Richard  Croker  says  it  is  the  mission  of  discipline  which  forms  within  the  individual 
Tammany  Hall  to  educate  the  foreigners  in  a  standard  and  discovers  a  sanction  that 
political  duties.  guides  him  in  his  relation  with  his  fellow- 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  has  labored  for  men." 
about  ten  years  in  one  of  the  most  foreign  '  But  the  Church  has,  besides  its  preserva- 
districts  of  Chicago,  has  said :  "  The  stand-  tive  and  educational  work,  still  another  duty 
ard  of  the  political  leader  suits  his  constitu-  to  perform  toward  the  immigrant— a  duty 
ents,  but  the  effect  upon  their  ideals  is  most  which  the  State  cannot  perform.  It  is  the 
disastrous.  They  see  the  saloonkeeper  as  redemption  of  the  vicious  emigrant.  As  is 
the  powerful  politician  and  draw  the  conciu-  well  known,  our  country  has  been  imposed 
sion  that  the  two  go  together.  The  imrai-  upon  by  other  nations,  and  they  have  made 
grants  and  their  children  obtain  false  ideas  our  land  a  dumping  ground  for  their  social 
of  the  qualification  for  success  in  a  free  refuse.  "  Fenians,  the  apostles  of  dynamite 
government."  ;from   Ireland;  secret  societies  from  Italy, 

The  much-discussed  "problem  of  the !  whose  gospel  is  murder  and  brigandage; 
city  "  is  to  a  large  extent  the  problem  of  the  '  nihilists  from  Russia  and  socialists  from 
foreigner.  More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Germany,  driven  forth  almost  at  the  point 
immigrants  of  1897  settled  in  our  Eastern  of  the  bayonet  by  their  own  governments," 
cities,  and  Dr.  Carroll  estimates  that  thirty-  have  found  an  asylum  in  this  country.  Add 
five  per  cent,  all  told,  of  the  population  of  to  these  a  large  number  of  "  prodigal  sons/' 
the  16  leading  cities  of  the  country  are  still .  wards  of  charitable  institutions,  and  ex-law- 
foreign  in  language  and  custom.  breakers,  and  we  have  a  goodly  army  of  in- 
The  Christian  Church  in  its  work  of  edu-  dividuals  hating  laws  of  every  description, 
eating  the  masses  should  not  allow  the  hys-  and  constituting  hotbeds  of  iniquity. 
terical  cry  "  no  politics  in  the  pulpit "  to  de- '  Their  influence  is  seen  in  all  the  great 
ter  it  teaching  civil  as  well  as  personal  right-  riots  in  this  country,  from  the  draft  riots  of 
eousness.    It  must  aid  to   counteract   all  1803  in  New  York  city — when  no  American 


foreign  tendencies,  it  must  inspire  to  Chris- 
tian patriotism,  it  must  instil  into  the  mind 


dared  to  display  the  colors  of  his  country 
without  risking  his  person  and  property — to 


of  the  stranger  that  this  is  a  Christian  the  anarchistic  outbreaks  in  Chicago  and 
country,  and  that  we  desire  no  Continental  i  the  Italian  troubles  in  New  Orleans.  They 
Sabbath.  It  must  hold  forth  the  duties  and  hate  the  Church  as  much  as  they  hate  the 
responsibilities  of  Christian  citizenship,  and  State.  Theirs  is  the  creed  of  Johann  Most- 
proclaim  the  warning  of  Washington  that  that  "  the  Church  is  bad,  thoroughly  bad :  a 
"liberty  cannot  exist  without  morality,  or  bulwark  of  privilege,  in  Europe  of  dynasties, 
morality  without  religion."  here  of  plutocrats." 

"There  are  sections  of  our  cities,"  says  a  Penal  statistics  show  that,  excluding 
late  missionary  appeal,"  where  the  people  those  of  unknown  parentage,  the  foreign 
are  as  foreign  and  as  hostile  to  the  spirit. of  I  element  constitutes  56.81  per  cent  of  the 

our   institutions   as   are  the  regions  from   prison  population  of  the  country.     Three 
20 
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fifths  of  all  the  paupers  supported  in  the 
almshouses  are  either  foreign  born  or  their 
immediate  descendants.  While  wise  and 
well-enforced  legislation  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  decrease  the  numbers  and  the  influence 
of  this  undesirable  class  of  foreigners,  the 
Church  must  cooperate  in  the  redemption 
of  the  slum,  and  especially  the  children  of 
the  slum.  President  Cleveland  once  said, 
"  No  matter  what  I  may  do,  no  matter 
what  Congress  may  do,  the  only  power  that 
can  raise  the  Indian  is  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity/' 

But  does  not  this  wholesome  doctrine  ap- 
ply to  the  benighted  and  depraved  of  every 
nationality  ?  Much  has  been  done  and  will 
be  done  by  the  application  of  sane  and 
adaptable  methods  of  reform,  but  along 
with  these  reforms,  and  along  with  benefi- 
cent legislation  must  go  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  The  remedy  for  social  discontent 
and  dynamite  bombs,"  says  Professor  Ely, 
"is  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment/' 

How  hard  this  field  is  to  cultivate  only 
those  brave  souls  know  who  have  faithfully 
labored  in  our  large  cities.  Possessing  none 
of  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends  to 
mission  work  in  far  Cathay  it  is  nevertheless 
'a  field  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  our  social  structure. 

Of  course  all  mission  work  among  for- 
eigners requires  outlay  of  missionary  funds. 
The  ecclesiastical  systems  of  the  Old  World 
have  not  educated  the  people  to  free-will 
offerings.  Many,  perhaps  the  most,  immi- 
grants are  poor  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  manv  are  not  sufficiently  interested  at 
first  to  voluntarily  support  a  mission. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  work  be  car- 
ried on,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  the 
tongue  of  the  people  desired  to  be  reached. 
Only  one  who  has  been  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  can  appreciate  Goethe's  ex- 
clamation, "  (),  sweet  voice!  Most  wel- 
come sound  of  mother  tongue  in  a  foreign 
world/' 

How  it  has  thrilled  thousands  of  immi- 
grants to  be  met.  at  the  port  of  Nrw  York 
by  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  their 
own  tongue! 

"  ,rTi>  said  that  the  exile  who  chanced  to  hear 
Iu    the    land    of   the    stranger    his    own    native 
tongue. 
Or  some  strain  that  in  childhood  delighted  his  ear, 
Tho*  he  listen  with  rapture,  yet   weeps  o'er  the 
sotm." 


If  it  is  a  part  of  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church  to  send  religious  teachers  and 
literature  to  foreign  lands,  it  must  be 
equally  a  part  of  that  duty  to  supply  the 
foreigner  away  from  home  with  the  same 
blessing.  Seldom,  if  ever,  will  a  believer  be 
edified,  or  a  sinner  converted  where  the 
service  is  in  an  unknown  tongue.  "  For  if 
the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  ?  " 

Likewise,  if  the  Christian  minister  utter 
not  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken  ?  It  matters  not  how  eloquent  the 
preaching  or  how  attractive  the  service,  the 
English-speaking  churches  cannot  gain  the 
attention  of  men  and  women  who  neither 
understand  the  one  nor  comprehend  the 
other.  The  Church  can  well  afford,  in  this 
matter,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness,  who  see  to  it  that  their 
ideas  are  presented  to  these  people  in  a  way 
to  be  easily  understood. 

There  are  naturally  many  details  in  the 
carrying  on  of  this  work  which  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  environment.  Dr.  S.  P. 
Cod  man  has  said  that  in  missionary  work 
among  the  poor  and  foreign  element  of  New 
York  city  "  the  Protestant  clergy  often  found 
that  ordinary  church  methods,  which  are 
more  or  less  successful  in  other  great  cen- 
ters, did  not  furnish   the    desired    results 

here." 

The  Olivet  Memorial  Church  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission,  which  is  situated  in  a 
German  population,  has  the  entire  work  of 
the  church  divided  into  two  parts— the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German.  It  carries  on  institu- 
tional church  work  and  has  also  Armenian 
services.  Some  missions  have  duplex  serv- 
ices in  English  and  Italian,  one  has  quad- 
ruplex  —  English,  German,  Chinese,  and 
Jewish. 

The  University  Settlement,  of  which  the 
Epworth  League  House  of  Boston  is  a  strik- 
ing example,  and  the  Deaconesses,  of  whom 
the  Secretary'  of  the  City  Charities  Organi- 
zation of  New  York  says,  "  They  are  the 
best  workers  among  the  masses,"  are  all  to 
be,  and  even  are  now,  factors  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  work.  In  rural 
districts  and  smaller  communities,  where 
foreign  peoples  abound,  the  problem  of 
method  is  of  course  not  so  troublesome. 

Already  the  churches  are  beginning  to 
harvest  the  fruits  of  past  labors  among  the 
foreigners.     Around   the  altars  of  Metho- 
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Lsiti  to-day  flock  thousands  of  sons  and 
Slaughters  of  foreign-speaking  Methodists. 

If  anyone  should  doubt  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  Methodist  endeavor,  his  doubts 
must  surely  disappear  by  a  personal  investi- 
gation. Speaking  in  sixteen  different  lan- 
guages in  this  country  Methodism  is 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
foreigner.  The  work  among  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missions 
exposed  and  destroyed  one  of  the  blackest 
slave  markets  in  the  world ;  the  Bohemian 
work,  with  its  churches  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  centers ;  the  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Italian  work  of  the 
Eastern  States  ;  the  hundreds  of  German, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  societies 
all  over  the  land  are  a  part  of  Methodism's 
contribution  to  this  matter. 

And  as  we  listen  to  the  songs  of  praise 
rising  from  the  redeemed  multitude  "in  a 
magnificent  symphony  upward  to  the  throne 
of  God,"  and  hear  them,  in  their  own 
tongues,  speak  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
God,  we  must  feel  that  the  sums  appro- 
priated and  the  efforts  directed  in  the  do- 
mestic missions  among  foreigners  have  been 
wisely  invested. 

But  there  has  also  been  an  indirect  result. 
The  successful  Methodism  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Finland  were  founded  by  natives  of 
those  countries  converted  in  missions  in  this 
country.  Men  converted  in  the  Italian  mis- 
sions of  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston 


have  organized  Methodist  societies  in  their 
native  towns  in  Italy,  and  Portuguese  con- 
verts from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  been 
successful  workers  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  salvation  of  the  foreigner  is  worth, 
every  effort  which  the  Church  can  put  forth. 
While  the  Old  World  has  sent  us  much  that 
has  been  worthless  it  has  sent  us  much  that 
has  been  valuable.  The  brawn  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Scandinavian  has  felled  the 
Northern  forests  and  developed  the  Western 
prairie.  In  the  hour  of  the  country's  need 
the  foreigner  has  stood  loyally  by  her  side. 
One  third  of  the  Northern  force  in  the  civil 
war  were  foreign  born,  while  many  more- 
were  of  foreign  parentage,  and  in  our  latest 
war,  that  with  Spain  and  its  heritage  in  the 
Philippines,  the  man  with  the  foreign  name 
has  been  everywhere  in  evidence.  In  civil 
life  we  find  him  filling  positions  of  great 
honor  and  responsibility,  his  sons  and 
daughters  filling  the  universities  and 
schools.  Happy  the  Church  which,  recog- 
nizing its  opportunity,  has  sought  to  win 
them  for  Christ. 

For  many  years  the  largest  per  capita 
contribution  to  missions  in  Methodism  has 
come  from  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
Methodists. 

They  are  worthy  of  all  our  efforts  to  save,, 
for  Christ  has  died  for  them.  His  final 
orders  to  his  followers  for  all  times  come- 
down through  the  ages :  "  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
.     Concord,  Mass. 


CIRCUIT  HIDING   IN   CHINA. 


BY  REV.    EDWARD  JAMES. 


IT  has  been  said  that  circuit  riding  is 
almost  no  more  in  America.  Not  so  in 
China.  Here  it  is  in  its  early  stages,  and  is 
attended  by  most  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
adventures,  the  picturesqueness,  charm, 
and  unexpectedness  of  early  New  England 
or  Western  times.  Of  course  everything  is 
deeply  modified  by  the  peculiar  surround- 
ings. 

The  first  thought  suggested  by  "circuit 
riding"  is  mode  of  travel,  which  in  America 
was  almost  invariably  horseback.  Astride 
a  reliable  animal,  the  preacher  traveled  the 
highways  or  bridle-paths,  with  a  Mv  books 
in  his  saddlebags,  and  often  improved  his 
time  reading  while  riding. 


Along  the  Yang-tse  we  travel  much  by- 
houseboats,  of  which  our  mission  has  three. 
Many  stations  aro  on  canals,  or  small 
streams,  back  a  few  miles  from  the  river 
bank;  but  some  are  many  miles  inland. 
The  principal  modes  of  circuit  riding  are  by 
boat,  donkey,  chair,  or  on  foot.  In  addition- 
we  occasionally  travel  by  wheelbarrow, 
water  buffalo,  or  jinrickisha.  Compared 
with  horseback  travel  all  these  modes  are- 
slow,  some  inexpressibly  so. 

Eliminating  the  time  element,  which,  de- 
pending on  the  wind,  is  uncertain,  travel 
by  houseboat  is  comfortable.  We  take  a 
Chinese  teacher,  or  writer,  a  good  supply  of 
books,  both  English  and  Chinese,  with  a 
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few   hundreds  of  copies,   or   portions,    of '  different   places  in   one    day.     We  try  to 


Scriptures  and  tracts  for  sale  and  free  dis- 
tribution. The  pantry  must  also  be  sup- 
plied. 


arrange  circuits  so  that  each  native  helper 
will  have  two  or  more  places  to  serve.  Some 
have  four  or  six  places. 


Most  stations  are  near  enough  so  that  one      In  this  way  the  Gospel  is  carried  to  re- 


day's  travel  will  take  us  from  one  to  an- 
other; but  sometimes  we  fail.  Not  infre- 
quently we  travel  by  night  and  preach  by 


motest  villages.  Generally  speaking,  coun- 
try people  are  better  material  to  work  on 
than  their  too  sophisticated  city  cousins. 


day.  Arriving  at  a  station  by  boat,  we  may  j  More  moral  fiber,  more  of  "  the  flesh,"  but 
have  several  other  stations  to  visit  over-  j  less  of  "  the  world  and  devil." 
land.  Then  the  donkeys  are  requisitioned,  j  Nevertheless,  the  work  done  in  cities,  in 
Such  unprepossessing  creatures ;  and  such  our  hospitals,  schools,  and  chapels,  power- 
hard,  unshapely  saddles  (if  indeed  we  have  fully  affects  the  problem  of  the  country. 
any  saddles  at  all).  I  went  over  my  beast's  !  Hospitals  are  big  guns  to  demolish  preju- 
head  no  less  than  three  times  in  one  day's  dice.  Schools  are  not  yet  so  far-reaching; 
ride.  !  but  in  not  a  few  towns  and  villages  do  we 

Overland  travel  is  usually  very  laborious,  find  families  represented  by  a  son  or  daugh- 
owing  to  roads  and  mode  of  conveyance,  ter  in  one  of  our  schools.  The  city  street 
By  chair,  because  of  the  incessant  joggle,  it  j  chapel  is  quite  a  problem,  but  we  are  more 
is  next  to  impossible  to  read  ;  by  donkey  it !  and  more  convinced  of  its  vast  utility, 
is  out  of  the  question.  Donkey  riding  is  Often  have  we  met  people  in  remote  coun- 
often  positively  dangerous.  Country  roads  !  try  places  who  first  heard  the  true  doctrine 
are  mostly  raised  footpaths  between  rice  or  in  a  city  chapel. 

wheat  fields,  or  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  dike,  |  Country  itinerating  gives  unexcelled  op- 
or  canal  bank,  with  water  and  mud  on  one  or  portunities  for  understanding  thef  people, 
both  sides.  In  wet  weather  such  roads  are  One  needs  a  largo  and  flexible  vocabulary 
almost  impassable,  though  too  frequently  we  \  and  a  discriminating  ear.  He  cannot  pre- 
have  no  alternative.  The  writer  has  more  !  tend  to  speak  all  the  patois  heard,  but  if  he 
than  once  reached  his  destination  bedaubed  speak  good  mandarin  he  can  be  universally 
with  mud.  |  understood  along  the  Yang-tse  and  the  ad- 

At  this  season— spring — country  travel  is  !  jacent  country, 
most  delightful.  My  heart  was  filled  with  i  How  many  primitive  and  curious  customs 
pleasure  on  a  recent  trip.  Ten  days  earlier  one  sees,  too,  in  the  country.  Not  long 
I  had  been  caught  in  a  belated  three-days*  since  I  met  with  two  such,  which,  though 
snowstorm,  and  had  "  eaten  much  bitter- '  you  perhaps  have  already  heard  of,  I  had 
ness."  Now  nature  was  smiling;  the  air  \  not  seen  before.  Two  pigs  were  feeding  out 
was  balmy  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  j  of  a  stone  trough,  and  on  an  adjacent  block 
a  hundred  varieties  of  flowers.  Alas,  we  was  placed  a  bundle  of  incense  so  that  the 
have  few  songsters  in  these  parts ;  but, ,  smoke  was  blown  over  the  animals.  In- 
where  the  hunter  seldom  comes,  rice  birds,  j  quiry  elicited  the  reply  that  this  would  in- 
wild  pigeons,  and  pheasants  abound.  sure    the    pigs    being    healthy,    fat,    and 

What  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  dirt  and  weighty, 
din  of  crowded  city  streets  into  the  country .  At  another  place  I  saw  a  rude  little  coffin 
open  and  free.  Wooded  hills  and  flowery  in  a  desolate  place,  suspended,  like  a  kettle, 
dells  relieve  the  landscape  as  we  ride  mile  ,  from  three  poles  tied  to  form  a  tripod.  The 
after  mile,  now  threading  our  narrow  way  parents  had  lost  several  children  in  sucees- 
'twixt  rice  or  wheat  fields,  now  on  the  king's  sion.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  spirit 
highway.  One's  heart  bounds  joyously  in  returning  with  each  child,  to  remain  a  few 
response  to  the  challenge  of  awakening  days,  only  to  depart  leaving  the  parents 
nature,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  quot-  desolate,  in  punishment  for  previous  sins, 
ing  to  myself,  "Man  made  the  city,  God  With  its  body  given  to  such  unhonored 
made  the  country,"  even  though  it  be  ,  treatment,  it  is  hoped  that  this  spirit  will  not 
China.  again  trouble  this  unfavored  home. 

In  one  day  I   rode  donkey  and  walked       O  Lord,  let  the  light  of  thy  truth,  of  thy 
thirty-five  miles  and   preached   twice,  one  Gospel's  loving  message,  illumine  this  dark- 
spell  on  the  street,  next  in  a  tea  house  in  ness. 
another  town.  Sometimes  we  preach  in  three       Nanking,  China. 


(309) 
SUPPORT  OF  MISSIONS  BY   HOME   CHURCHES. 

BY  SAMUEL  B.   CAPES,   PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN   BOARD. 
(Au  Address  made  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference.) 

DURING  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  maxim  "  divide  and  conquer."  The  last  few 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  under  years  many  men  in  our  churches  who  have 
some  of  our  missionary  boards,  a  growing .  hitherto  held  aloof  from  foreign  missionary 
tendency  for  the  stronger  churches  at  home  '  work  have  been  touched  by  this  considera- 
te have  their  own  representatives  upon  the  tion  and  are  beginning  to  be  interested  and 
foreign  field.  Some  have  challenged  the  to  show  their  interest  by  their  gifts, 
reason  for  the  plan,  and  have  prophesied1  Second.  It  will  reduce  the  waste  of  money, 
that  it  would  not  be  permanent.  There  is  a  A  pastor  of  one  of  our  strongest  churches, 
necessity  for  large  gifts  for  missionary  work  whose  gifts  to  foreign  missions  have  been 
which  cannot  be  attached  to  any  special  very  small,  told  me  recently  that  the  men 
field.  Nor  ought  a  group  of  home  churches  ,  in  his  church  gave  away  a  great  deal  of 
to  be  allowed  the  entire  care  of  a  station  on  '  money,  but  they  liked  to  give  it  to  things 
the  foreign  field.  Other  churches  might  they  could  see. 
have  one  of  their  own  number  at,  or  other !     Third.  The  indifferent  an;  reached  by  this 

i 

interest  in,  this  particular  station,  and  would  individual  church  plan   of   work,   because 

therefore  seriously  and  reasonably  object  to  they  Income  interested  in  some  person  who, 

being  deprived  of  some  share  in  the  support  in  a  very  definite  and  real  sense,  is  their 

of  that  field.     An   unusual  and  often  un-  representative  at  the  front.    This  personal 

healthy  climate,  and  the  great  pressure  of  touch  is  the  strong  bond  that  will  lead  men 

work,  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  mis-  to  sacrifice  almost  everything  in  their  dc- 

sionary,  either  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  votion. 

of  his  wife,  to  return  home  for  rest.    The  Livingstone  went  to  Africa.     But  his  rcg- 
church  then  feels  disturbed  because  its  rep- ,  ular  work  excited  very  little  interest  until 

resentative  is  away  on  a  furlough,  and  hesi-  he  plunged  far  into  the  interior.    Then  the 

tates  about  paying  the  salary.  It  still  remains  world  became  interested  in  him  as  a  man. 

true  that  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  by  indi-  Stanley  followed  and  the    world    followed 
viduai  churches  in  assuming  the  support  of  |  Stanley,  until  as  a  result  we  have  the  won- 

individual  missionaries.  derful  storv  of  the  Central  African  Mission. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  In  a  similar  way,  the  individual  church  is  to 
hour  is  to  enlarge  the  gifts  of  our  churches. .  have  its  heart  go  out  in  love  to  some  man  or 
We  no  longer  ask  for  more  men,  for  they  :  woman  who  is  fighting  the  battle  for  it. 

are  offering  themselves  in  large  numbers.  Letters  are  to  go  back  and  forth :  once,  in  a 

What  we  need  and  what  we  pray  for  now  is  few  years  the  mi-Monary  will  come  back  to 

the  money  that  shall  enable  us  to  send  the  the  home  church.     Little  gift*  for  special 

men  in  through  the  open  doors  to  the  work  objects  will  be  sent  out,  and  the  jjersonai 

which  presses  to  be  done.  bond  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

How,  then,  shall  we  enlarge  the  gifts?  I  We  have  not  l*cgiin  to  use  in  our  churches 
reply,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the '  a-*  we  ought  the  enthusiasm  which  can  be 
givers.  We  are  all  painfully  a  wan*  of  the  kindled  by  love  for  rome  brave  brother  or 
fact  that  only  a  portion  of  our  church  mem-  si.-ter  who,  again -t.  odds,  U  fighting  our  bat- 
hers are  really  and  thoroughly  interested  in  ties  for  u-.  A  pastor  wrote  me  recently  that 
foreign  missions.  We  want  to  reach  tho-.c  the  agent  of  a  children's  society  came  to  hi-* 
who  are  indifferent,  and  one  of  the  be-t  ways  church,  bringing  with  hirn  a  little  one  who 
to  do  this  is  to  make  this  work  more  personal  needed  a  home,  and  thi-,  he  -ay-,,  "  touched 
by  giving  the  individual  churches  their  own  my  people  to  a  measure  of  practical  fcyrn- 
specific  and  definite  work.  It  will  accorn-  pathy  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  for 
plish  this  in  four  way*:  any  rni--iorjary  enterpri-c  during  my  three 

First.  It  makes  the  m  L«  ionary  j , ro b I <-  r r j  yea r -   of  mini  - 1 ry . ' '     W r :  y  ?     f > -c;4 1 1  ,*?  the 

seem  more  capable  of  solution.    It  i-  no  an-  people  -aw  and  felt  that  h«re  was  a  real 

swer  to  say  that  this  is  unreachable,  an 'J  iseerj. 

that,  in  the  light  of  what  ha.-,  already  b*cn  Fourth    The  indifferent  are  to  he  reached 

accomplished.   th**y   ought    to    have    more  by  thi-:  n«-w  plan  of  a  definite  reHpon-ibnity, 

faith.    We  have  an  illustration  of  the  old  becau-e  they  will  become  more  intelligent. 
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Ignorance  in  our  churches  is  the  mother  of  j  a  year  ago  for  the  American  Board  were  but 
much  of  the  present  indifference.  What  i  S70,  but  last  autumn  a  young  lady  who  had 
many  in  our  churches  need  is  not  more  ap-  grown  up  in  the  church  gave  herself  to  the 
peals,  but  more  facts.  When  our  churches  foreign  missionary  work.  At  once,  out  of 
become  interested  in  some  missionary  nt  the  love  to  her,  these  people  in  their  poverty 
front,  they  are  going  to  study  the  field  where,  subscribed  the  whole  $500  needed  for  her 
he  is  placed.  They  will  know  the  conditions  '  support. 

of  the  people,  what  they  believe,  how  they  j  In  developing  the  new  plan  of  "Individual 
live,  what  the  gains  and  losses  «re.  We  !  Churches  "supporting"  Individual  Mission- 
shall  have  an  increasing  number  of  intelli- !  aries."  intelligence  will  take  the  place  of 
gent  Christians,  and  they  will  become  inter-  ignorance,  and  interest  will  conquer  indiffer- 
ested  not  only  in  the  missionary,  but  in  the  j  ence.  The  plan  ought  not  to  be  despised 
field  which  he  is  occupying  as  their  Held. '  even  if  it  were  only  a  wise  method  of  provid- 
As  they  eagerly  read  papers,  magazine  arti- 1  ing  more  money  for  saving  men  who  need 
eles,  ami  books  which  tell  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  j  Christ,  and  the  education  and  civilization 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  so  they  will  have  i  which  Christ  always  brings.  But  it  ia  a  plan 
a  new  interest  in  every  word  of  intelligence  which  will  |iermanfently  educate  the  church, 
that  comes  from  the  parish  abroad.  \  young  and  old,  in  the  grandest  work  of  fhe 

I  give  you  an  illustration  which  proves  '  century.  Give  to  churches,  as  far  as  possi- 
the  truth  of  that  for  which  I  have  been  '■  ble,  some  definite  parish  in  heathendom ; 
arguing.  It  is  of  a  church  in  a  neighbor- .  let  the  wealthier  churches  not  only  give  to 
hood  wherethechurch-goinghabit  is  greatly  j  the  general  fund,  but  also  have  a  foreign 
neglected.  The  church  itself  was  started  a  pastor  besides,  and  soon  darkness  will 
few  years  ago  as  amission  enterprise  and  \  everywhere  disappear  in  the  light  of  the 
almost  all  its  members  are  poor.    Its  gifts  I  cross. 


A   MISSIONARY'S   SUGGESTIONS   ABOUT  MISSIONARY  INTEREST. 

BY   KODEKT    CASE   BEEBE,    M.D.,   OF  CHIS*. 

TI/HILE  visiting  different  churches  in  this  I  will  not  only  begin  at  Jerusalm,  but  will  go 

■*      country,  I  have  been  impressed  with  .  into  every  nation  with  prayer  and  effort. 

the  fact  that  missionary  interest,  as  a  rule,  j      It  is  sad  to  find  so  many  churches,  when 

is  commen- !  missions  are  spoken  of,  harking  back  to  our 

^^■^^^^hw^  s urate  with  ,  duty  of  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  when  their 

^|  ^^^  the    mission-    roll  of  membership   looks   as  if  they  would 

^^B  ^^^  ary  informa- :  never  get  a  good  start  in  any  such  beginning 

^^H  ^^^       t  i  on    p  o  s  - :  as  Christ  contemplated. 

^^B       £^S        ilk      ses3C<l-     The  |     I  believe  the  fault  largely  to  be  with  the 

^H  Hft     m '  B8i<»nary    pastor.    It  is  his  duty  to  be  alive  to  the  in- 

^^Hl     «*  ■  ^T^    Interest   and  '  terests  of  the  church  and  be  informed  as  to 

i    information  \  the  work  it  is  doing.    It  Is  his  duty  to  do  his 

^HL       .  [Missessed  by  '  utmost  to  interest  his  people  in  efforts  to 

"  I    some  of  our   save  sinners  and  bring  this  lost  world  back 

|ff\    '■^^^^^^^hrf     preachers    is   to  Christ.    Missions  mean  revivals,  the  sal- 

^^M     marvelous  |  ration  of  souls,  and  the  hastening  of  Christ'a 

^^H  ^^m  tesinial  char-       What  cause  can  he  of  more  importance  f 

^^H  ^^^  ncter,  while   And  yet  when  one  speaks  of  foreign  missions 

^^^d  jj^^  the    real    in-   there  is  some  peculiar  subtilty  of  the  human 

r.  c.  keebe.  tcrest     and  'intellect  that  causes  the  word    foreign  to 

knowledgeof  overshadow  every  other  thought  to  such  an 

mission  problems  and  work  that  others  have  j  extent  that  the  cause  seems  to  be  something 

is  extremely  gratifying.  i  foreign  to  personal  interest  or  responsibil- 

One  loses  a  great  deal  who  does  not  take   ity.  ■ 

In  the  world-wide  reach  of  Christ's  eommls- 1     On  the  other  band  there  are  pastors  who 
sion  to  his  Church  and  that  the  live  church   are  themselves  interested  and  desire  to  in- 
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terest  their  people,  and  to  these  I  wish  to 
offer  a  suggestion. 

To  secure  the  interest  of  the  membership 
of  a  church  they  must  become  informed  re- 


ary  Committee  should  assist  the  pastor  in 
bringing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  field 
under  study— the  difficulties  encountered 
there,  items  of  encouragement,  the  kind  of 


garding  mission  work,  and  if  we  can  in-  work  being  done  there,  whether  educational, 
terest  them  while  we  are  giving  them  the  medical,  street  chapel,  or  itinerating,  the 
requisite  information  we  are  pretty  sure  of  membership  of  the  native  church,  something 
accomplishing  our  purpose  of  securing  a  about  the  missionaries  stationed  there,  etc 
fairly  permanent  and  desirable  interest  in  The  committee  can  also  assist  the  pastor 
missions.  I  say  desirable,  for  the  only  desir-  in  collecting  missionary  literature  and  in 
able  interest  is  an  intelligent  interest.  En- ;  getting  various  ones  to  present  the  items  of 
thusiastic  spasms  of  interest  are  not  desira-  information  at  the  meeting. 
ble,  as  they  are  dissipating  and  demoraliz-  This  committee  or  the  pastor  should  com- 
ing, mence  a  series  of  letters  to  all  tin;  missions 

I  would  suggest,  then,  a  continuous  cam-  of  our  Church  asking  for  a  postal  card  of 
paign  with  a  program  including  the  whole  items  of  interest  from  the  one  addressed, 
year,  not  so  obtrusive  as  to  cause  opposition,  The  name  and  address  of  all  our  foreign 
but  aggressive  enough  to  bring  before  your  missionaries  are  published  regularly  in  the 
people  the  whole  parish  of  the  Methodist  Gospfx  in  all  Lands. 
Church  and  the  work  going  on  in  it.  These   letters  will  soon  begin  to  bring  in 

First,  a  Missionary  Committee  should  be  material  right  from  the  field  that  will  add 
appointed  with  an  earnest,  intelligent  young  zest  to  the  meetings  and  make  the  cause  of 
man  or  young  woman  as  its  chairman.  This  missions  seem  more  real  ami  closer  to  the 
committee  is  to  be  the  pastor's  right  hand  in  church  than  ever  before.  I  advise  the  use 
the  work,  and,  as  they  strive  to  interest  the  of  postal  cards  for  replies  (foreign  postal 
church,  they  themselves,  like  the  pastor,  will  cards  costing  two  cents)  because  the  bui*ie.st 
become  greatly  interested  and  will  carry  missionary  can  comply  with  such  a  request 
the  work  and  interest  over  into  the  term  of  a  and  the  items  received  will  be  terse  and  in- 
succeeding  pastor  and  thus  secure  continu-   teresting. 

ance.  The  lines  of  work  should  cover  a  study  In  addition,  the  committee  should  keep  on 
of  all  our  mission  fields  and  an  acquaintance  the  lookout  for  missionaries  at  home  on 
with  all  the  work  l>eing  done,  and  some  idea  leave,  and  get  one,  as  opportunity  offers,  to 
of  the  personnel  ot  each  station.  To  this  end  '  visit  their  church  and  tell  about  the  work  on 
some  money  must  be  invested  so  as  to  se-  the  mission  field.  Speaking  oh  oneoftheni, 
cure  dividends  for  the  Missionary  Society.  I  feel  sure  that  missionaries  are  very  glad 
Haps  can  be  secured  at  a  moderate  price  to  do  all  they  can  to  increase  missionary  In- 
that  will  show  the  world  and  mission  sta-  terest  and  information  in  the  church,  ask- 
tions  distinctly.  No  church  should  be  with-  ing  only  that  they  Ik»  not  expected  to  incur 
out  these  maps,  for  everyone,  and  particu-  the  expense  of  travel  and  entertainment. 
larly  church  members,  should  have  a  ready  I  have  by  no  means  mentioned  all  the 
acquaintance  with  geography  to  keep  up  | possibilities  of  such  a  systematic  course  of 
with  the  age  and  the  progress  of  missions.      study  in  missions,  but  perhaps  enough  to  be 

On  one  Sunday  evening  of  each  month  suggestive  of  something  more  and  lietter 
the  pastor  should  preach  a  <je*t<jr  a  pineal  ser-  than  deluding  on  an  annual  missionary 
mon;  that  is,  present  a  popular  discourse  sermon  or  a  yearly  attempt  to  arouse  cnt.hu- 
that  is  evangelical  in  its  character  and  directs  siasm  up  to  a  point  of  giving  so  as  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  congregations  to  some  the  niH-i«»nary  apportionment.  The  min- 
country  where  we  have  missions  located.         sionary  contributions  of  a  church  should  not 

How  this  can  be  made  extremely  interest-  come  through  great  urging  and  effort,  but 
ing  and  instructive  will  occur  to  your  mind  freely,  easily,  gladly,  and  regularly, 
without  further  suggestions.  Then  the  Lent  it  -ecni  that  T  have  made  the  for- 
prayer  meeting  of  that  week  should  be  de-  ejgn  work  unduly  prominent  I  wish  to  point 
voted  to  one  or  more  of  our  mis ■■  ions  located  out  that  in  contributing  to  our  Missionary 
In  the  oonirtry  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Society  we  eontribute  to  home  missions  an 
previous  Sunday  night's  service.  well  a*  foreign,  arid  our  home  mission  work 

The  maps  can  here  be  used  in  a  very  in-  should  have  a  place  in  the  program  of 
teresting  and  profitable  way.    The  Mission-   the  year  as  well  a*  the  foreign  field. 


•*■  to  the  question,  "What  kind  of  men 
are  needed  in  the  foreign  mission  field  ?" 
One  is  that  any  kind  of  man  will  do,  and 
that  good  men  should  not  "throw  their  lives 
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MEN   NEEDED   IN   FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

BY  ROBERT  E.   SPEER. 

rpWO  wrong  replies  are  constantly  given  !  all  the  branches  of  human  interest  and  help- 
fulness; the  need  of  men  who  can  furnish 
the  most  powerful  sympathetic  ties  between 
East  and  West,  at  a  time  when  diplomacy 
and  commerce  are  irritating  and  alienating; 
away  on  the  heathen."  I  have  heard  of  the  establishment,  organization,  and  direc- 
theological  professors  even  urging  upon  tion  of  great  national  churches  which  are 
men  of  special  power  the  superior  need  for  to  surpass  in  membership  all  the  present 
them  at  home.  The  other  is  that  none  but  churches  of  the  West ;  the  intricacy  and  in- 
intellectual  giants  can  cope  with  the  subtle  calculable  importance  of  the  problems  thus 
philosophies  and  the  keen  minds  of  the  arising ;  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  on 
East.  i  its  present  foundations,  challenged  as  to  its 

The  right  answer  is  that  men  are  wanted  exclusive  claims  by  the  ethnic  religions — 
who  have  the  qualities  of  spiritual  leader- ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
ship.  Among  these  qualities  are  good  sense,  mand  on  the  part  of  the  mission  field  for  the 
open  and  comprehensive  judgment,  some   best  the  Church  has. 

measure  of  j>ersonal  power,  that  tenderness  On  the  other  hand,  it  needs  ever  to  be  re- 
of  sympathy  which  may  be  called  by  many  membered  that  human  history  is  not  the 
names,  and  a  deep  and  true  and  prayerful  life,  product  of  the  schools  and  the  scholars,  but 
Good  sense  is  needed  to  show  a  man  the  ,  of  the  lowly,  the  common  man  as  well — of 
course  of  action  needed  to  secure  an  end,  the  man  who  knows  the  heart  of  man  and 
and  the  moments  to  strike ;  but  so  many  can  speak  to  it.  And  we  easily  exaggerate 
new  elements  enter  into  the  determination  in  our  thoughts  the  superb  reasoning  quali- 
of  such  questions  in  a  strange,  new  land,  ties  and  the  keen  metaphysical  power  of  the 
that  men  are  needed  who  can  see  conditions  heathen.  The  average  American  is  far  more 
and  understand  them,  penetrate  through  intelligent,  better  informed,  keener  in  argu- 
situations,  unraveling  their  tangles,  and  lay  !  ment  than  the  average  Asiatic.  Moreover, 
out  constructive  lines  of  procedure.  '  any  Westerner  is  supported  in  Asia  or  Africa 

Men  are  wanted  who  have  something  by  the  prestige  of  the  West;  though  not  a 
within  which  of  necessity  leaps  out  to  in-  specially  able  man,  he  is  treated  as  in  some 
fluence  others.  Feeble  men  who  never  led  sense  the  representative  of  the  West.  The 
or  influenced  anyone  at  home  are  probably  very  position,  moreover,  with  its  responsi- 
destitute  of  the  power  of  personality  which  bilities  and  new  problems,  and  his  repre- 
would  enable  them  to  influence  or  lead  men  sentative  capacity,  act  on  him  as  military 
abroad.  Men  between  whose  j  udgment  and  discipline  on  a  soldier,  and  make  of  him  a 
will  there  are  no  relations  are  probably  un-  sharper  and  more  reliant  man. 
fit.  The  needed  man  is  ho  of  the  positive  Furthermore,  we  easily  err  in  imagining 
opinion,  deliberately  formed,  steadily  and  that  this  world  runs  by  reasoned  argument 
unwaveringly  pursued  and  expressed  in  and  persuasion.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  It  is 
consecutive  action.  At  the  same  time  a  less  so  in  the  East,  where  custom  rules  life. 
man  may  be  all  this,  and  yet  cold  and  un-  As  Pascal  has  said :  "  We  must  not  mistake 
attractive.  There  is  a  teuderness  of  heart  ourselves ;  we  have  as  much  that  is  auto- 
which  is  sister  to  a  humble  spirit  like  matic  in  us  as  intellectual,  and  hence  it 
Christ's,  and  which  yet  is  a  very  empress  comes  that  the  instrument  by  which  per- 
over  men  and  makes  its  possessor  a  leader,  suasion  is  brought  about  is  not  demonstra- 
while  it  robs  leadership  of  its  perils.  But  all  tion  alone.  How  few  things  are  demon- 
these  perils  disappear,  and  personal  power  is  strated !  Proofs  can  only  convince  the  mind ; 
magnified  indefinitely  by  a  life  of  single  de- '  custom  makes  our  strongest  proofs  and 
votion  and  deep  prayerfulness.  !  those  which  we  hold  most  firmly;  it  sways 

The  best  that  the  Church  has  at  home  is  the  automaton  which  draws  the  uncon- 
not  too  good  for  the  foreign  mission  field,  scions  intellect  after  it.  Who  has  demon- 
There  is  room  there  for  all  human  talents,  strated  that  there  will  be  a  to-morrow,  or 
The  opportunity  for  general  human  service  that  we  shall  die;  yet  what  is  more  univer- 
in  science,  philanthropy,  political  study,  and   sally  believed?  It  is,  then,  custom  that  con-k 
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vinces  us  of  it;  custom  that  makes  so  many  j  doubted  hardships  -the  necessity  of  absence 
men  Christians;  custom  that  makes  them   from  home, discomforts  in  itinerating  work. 


Turks,  heathen,  artisans,   soldiers. "    And 
the  man  who  knows   himself,  and  whose* 


constant   contact  with    the    putrid    life   of 
non-Christian  lands.    Men  who  are  blue  of 


mind  is  clear,  his  heart  kind,  and  his  will- disposition,  and  who  instinctively  run 
strong,  and  who  loves  Christ,  and  is  willing!  rather  than  light,  will  have  an  uiicomfort- 
to  go.  will  find  a  place  awaiting  him  abroad  I  able  time. 

— a  place,  too,  greater  than  any  he  is  at  all  i     But  the  needed  thing  is  that  a  man  should 

likely  to  find  at  home.  be  Christ's— surrendered  to  him.   passion- 

A  happy  spirit  and  pluck,  rather  enjoying  ately  devoted  to  him,  subject  to  his  mind. 


hardship,  are  two  good  qualities  in  a  mis- 
sionary. Coleridge  Pattison  wanted  for  his 
work  "  bright,  cheerful,  happy  fellows." 
There  is  much  to  discourage.  The  air  is 
full  of  despondency  and  hopelessness,  the 


That  is  the  supreme  qualification,  and  the 
man  who  has  not  this  may  be  able  to  do 
many  things,  but  he  will  not  l>o  such  a  mis. 
sionary  as  a  man  of  humbler  gifts  who  yet. 
has   this  greatest   gift  of   all.— Neir    York 


results  of  heathenism.    And  there  are  un- 1  Ofwrrrr. 


GODLY   JAPAN. 


NOT  Godly,  but  godly.  Some  time  ago  in 
conversation  with  a  young  man,  I 
asked  him  what  he  expected  became  of  his 
friends  and  ancestors  when  they  died.  He 
promptly  replied  that  they  became  gods.  I 
asked  him  what  these  gods  ever  did  in  the 
world.  Did  they  create  the  earth  and  sky 
and  sun  and  stars,  etc.  ?  No,  they  did  none 
of  these  things.  Did  they  ever  save  a  man 
from  sin  or  help  to  purify  his  life  ?  No. 
Then  I  said,    "  Do  you  exf>ect  to  l>e  a  god 


emperor.  Thus  they  deify  him  and  he  never 
objects  to  it. 

If  I  didn't  lK'lieve  I  were,  in  (rod's  line  I 
wouldn't  live  in  Japan  for  £1u,<hh»  a  year. 
There's  too  much  god  here.  It's  an  <•}'«•- 
sore,  and  a  heart  scarecrow,  and  a  spi rit- 
ual emetic,  and  an  instigation  to  d|Hgu*t, 
and  a  barrier  to  civilization,  and  a  friend 
of  shame,  ami  a  cloud  on  the  mind.  The 
novelty  of  heathendom  Just*  about  twenty, 
four  hours,   when  it  give-   place  to  heart- 


when  you  die  ? "    He  replied   that  he  ecr-  aches  and  souI-.-diriifjr-. 

tainly  did.     Such,  I  think,  is    the  candid  j     You  look  at  Ml.  Fuji  and  you  we  a  god; 

utterance  of  the  average,  typical  Japanese  you   lf*»k  at.   the  sun   and  you   ■*<•<•   a  i/od ; 

mind.  Thank  God,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  you  look  at  the  hor-*e«,  foxen,  bird-,  fl-he-f 
leading  this  particular  young  man  to  Christ :  and  you  se«-  gods.  There  are  god-  on  the 
and  baptizing  him.                                             j  g"d  shelf  in  even'  hou*e;  there  are  god*,  by 

Japan  claims  eight  millions  of  gods.    Ev-  the  wayside;  god*  in  the  tempi*-;  god-  hi 

erything,  from  the  emperor  in  hi  *  palace  to  the  graves;  a  god  in  every  animal,  and  a 

the  mice  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  are  in  the  new  god  with  every  funeral.    There  j-  a  god 

catalogue  of  gods.  We  speak  of  enlightened  to  attend  you  while  you  eat;  another  while 

Japan,  and  yet  the  emperor  is  a  firm  devote*-  you  -J«-«-p ;  another  while  you  *teal ;  another 

of  Shintoism:  worship*  dead   -oldier*  and  to -auction  your  adultery ;  another  to  help 

heroes  and  ancestors:   ha-  ^-veral   wive-::  you  cheat  in  bu-in*;--:  another  to  heal  your 

supports  heathen  tempi*.--? :  and  ha-*  no  re-  -ore  eye-  and  feet;  another  to*av«-  your  'nil 

gard  for  God's  laws.    The  Japan"-*:  count  dren.    There  sit-  devil  f/od-r  and  ri'*e  ?*'  id 

as  a  national  glory  what  I  count  a-  a  national  god-,  and  molding- wife  god-,  and   fo;,f:#/.e 

shame — that  the  emperor?*  line  ha*  ij<-vf-i  god-.  A  god  in  *he  kif-hef.^ajudge of  ij-.-l, a 

been  broken  from  the  flr?t  emperor,  a  bo -it  worr.a/j  u"A.  a  v<A  to  lead  yo'j  t//  parad)"- 

B.C.  600,  to  the  present  tin.'-.    Ev-h  ^e-  j\,t.  #,tber  day  J  v;-5v-d  a  Buddhist  *mu\, )<• 

oeeding  emperor   ha*  been  \h*-  .-on  of  the  and  U- hind  ♦  h«-  tz-rr.-p 'ewa»  a.'.  artificial  1**1  A 

preceding  one.    Why  \+\h\r  a  -hanv-  ?    Be-  in    **V.'-h  •h<-r*'  wef«r    r^ar.y    fi^.h.    In   th" 

cause  it  was  on \j  ma' n ta; :. «-d  by  ad  ;  1  v- ro  v*  rn :  '2  d !'-  o *  *.*.■<■   j •, r: d  * •/•/' J  a  > */>u *-.  ft/ A .  a  r,  d 

polygamy.  There  are  &?*:■*:  .v-nr*p*p«-r*  jr.  wh*jj  I  *-*«■*•  •*.«•  pr. *■•>•.  yr}.y  ♦,?.«*  v*?\  wa> 

Japan  printed  in  Engii^h  &'.i 'r.r.",:^J  r,y  :}.*i*,h'-  f-;,..*A.  •}.&•  •!.'  vA  >polc#- t.o  >).*. 

Japanese.    These  paper*  a; v% ;. ■+.   '*;,. m*\.v-  ?. -. .*- «-=•  '•  ' -v .'■■'■. -•. ■  ;■    ;: •- ,%.  • .'.  *->  <t. '* M* •;  ♦. .*. '■  *u 

the  personal  pronoun*  wL*l  *j*a*;r.g  of  \:&  V/  vrrm  a:,-;  ,. 
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Jfe&otUtm  and  Religion  in  th.    Philippine*. 


A  few  months  ago  a  thief  broke  into  a  around  everyone  you  meet  ami  tallinghim 
house  in  Nagoya  and  stole  several  article-.,  Christ,  whether  you  can  apeak  liis  tongue  or 
and  the  next  morning  those  articles  no)  .  Uu  next  moment  you  feel  like  flying 
were  found  up  In  a  tree  away  outside  away  to  Anieriuaor  to  some  mountain  save 
of  tin1  otty.  The  priest-  lopurt-.'il  that  the  where  such  heathen  sights  will  cease  to 
stealing  had  been  done  by  a  ceztatn  god  worry;  the  next  moment  you  ted  like  rag- 
that  til  noted  Ear  tricks.  When  we  were  hig  in  press  and  pulpit  at  the  barhaiism 
building  i.'tir  cottages  here,  one  of  the  eon-  about  you;  the  next  moment  you  feel  like 
tjii<'t<ir~  t'llil  mi'  he  would  worship  me  it  I  standing  on  a  street  corner  and  preaching 
W'liitd  make  him  an  extra  payment  at  a  oat-  'ill  yon  drop  in  your  tracks;  the  next  mo- 
talu  time.  Brother  U.  G.  Murphy,  while  ment  you  feel  like  battling  away  till  your 
preaching  in  one  of  his  chapels,  was  wor-  latest  breath,  and  trust  Christ  for  results; 
abiped  by  an  old  woman  and  was  obliged  you  might  as  well  eome  to  this  conclusion  in 
to  atop  her.  Take  a  tew  pennies  and  go  to  the  first  place,  for  you  will  surely  be  driven 
the  stores  along  the  street,  and  yon  oati  boy  to  this  or  insanity.  But  you  cannot  dam  up 
apocketful  of  gods.  Leave  youi  onto  with  your  flood  of  thought.  Your  ccmornsion  Ifl 
the  carpenter  or  stone  mason,  and  he  will  no  sooner  reached  than  you  are  at  it  again, 
make  you  any  kind  of  a  god  you  want.  going  over  the  old  rigmarole.  Poor,  heathen 

(In.-  moment  yon   feci  like  t tiki h„'  a  sledge  godly,  godless  Japan  :  glutted  with  gods  and 

and  smashing  every  idol  you  see;  the  next  starving  tor  God.—  Set.    T.   A.    Citirw. 

i  feel  like  throwing  your  arms  Methotlixt  Recorder. 
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IN  company  with  Bishop  Thulium,  mi  March  5,  June  1, ]NW(.  (i  csDtrallJ  la  nled  Infinite  was  opened, 
1W»,  I  sailed  into  the  beautiful  Manila  Bay.  over  in  which  there  is  a  hull  (.hat  comfortably  seats  ISO 
the  Mime  course  is  did  Admiral  Dewey  00  that  persons.  A  Committee  u[  Management  was  formed, 
memorable  niorntng  when  he  destroyed  'be  Spanish  on  which  were  Mich  representative  men  as  Oscar  F. 
fleet,  and  a  number  of  tile  wrecked  -hips  were  seen  Williams,  the  Ann  rican  consul  ;  Captain  Plututner, 
as  we  passed.  Bishop  Thobnrn  remained  five  days,  of  Sew  York,  who  gave  a  donation  of  (Jj"li .  Cap. 
aad  left  me  there  to  work  for  three  weeks.  1  have  tain  Hnrtfurd,  British  consul  ;  Martin  L'vt-ring,  aa 
iiin:iL.|,i  ibat  a  brief  statement  of  the  beginning  of  American  lawyer;  (  haplain  Slull ;  Mr.  D.  M.  Car- 
our  work  there  would  be  of  interest,  nii.n.  *i  prominent    bushiest:   man  in  Manila,  and 

Bishop  Thobnrn  first  arrived  In  Manila  March  «,  others. 
1890.  lie  found  there  a  Mr.  A.  W.  Prauteh,  a  local  Before  describing  the  religion*  work  done  in  this 
preacher,  and  his  wife,  who  were  destined  lo  have  a  Institute,  may  1  lneniimi  two  patriotic  celebrations 
law  place  in  ili>'  licgiuuingof  Methodism  in  Manila,  emanating  from  this  center!  The  suggestion  came 
Bishop  Thoburn  preached  in  a  Filipino  theater  two  from  Mr.  Praulch,  and  on  May  30,  Decoration  Day, 
Sundays  lo  audiences  of  about  sixty  In  number,  and  1WB,  the  graves  of  15(1  of  our  Amarl 
|I30  (Mexican}  were  given  la  the  collections.  The  were  decorated  al  "  Battery  Knoll."  It  is  said  *,000 
Bishop  Is  said  to  have  been  at  Ills  liest,  and  pruritic  persons  were  present,  and  the  first  American  flags 
Med  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  ever  prepared  lu  the  Philippine.  Islands  were  printed 
■Christ  in  Manila  ami  the  Philippine  Islands.  Peg-  for  this  occasion.  The  Institute  is  now  decorated 
ular  Sabbath    services    have   been    couthmed    from    with  Hag*.     This  .should  make  the  institute  hislorio 

iii.ii  'I  ii.'.    >;■■■■  i  ■  '  :in-  s.i i .|.. i ill  ■.■  ,-i  i, ,  .  i- m.,i,  l,    .ih. I  ilciii  !■'  the  American  people. 

to  July,  18911,  were  laken  by  Chaplain  Stull.  of  tlie 

Montana  regiment,  after  which  date  he  returned  to  TaB  F'K>T  S'Ov*™  or  Jr1"- 

America.  It  is  also  noteworthy  lhat  (he  first  formal  oelebrn- 

lion  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  Philippines  was 
'held  In  our  Soldiers-  Institute,  Manila.    The  place 

Bishop  Thobnrn,  when  first  in  Manila,  appointed  '  was  crowded.  The  Hon.  Charles  Dculy,  of  the  Peace 
Mrs.  Prautch  to  open  an  Institute:  for  soldiers  and  Commission,  was  in  the  chair,  and  orations  were 
sailors,  on  the  same  general  lines  of  sueti  institu- !  delivered  by  Judge  Earley,  of  Arizona,  and  Oscar  F. 
tlons  In  India,  that  is,  a  place  where  soldiers  and  |  Williams.  The  Inner  is  said  to  have  been  au  address 
sailors  may  have  temperance  drinks,  meals,  games, :  of  raru  merit  on  the  value  of  temperance,  the  sign 
lodging,  and  general  social  enjoyments,  free  from  moral  qualifications  necessary  [or  good  citizenship, 
the  temptations  of  the  saloon,  and  iu  which  dally  ;  and  our  duly  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Amer- 
religfoiiB  services  are  held.  It  took  from  March  to!  lean  flags  prepared  in  Manila  were  in  evidence  i-v.-ry- 
the  end  of  May  to  find  a  suitable  building;  but  ou    when*,  and  the  celebration  was  a  memorable  one. 
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One  would  feel  as  though  tliia  place  should  be  pur- 
chased and  owned  by  the  Methodist  t'linruli.  Who 
ive  toward  its  purchase !  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  will  purchase  it,  Mid  ii  bos  mi  excellent  loca- 
tion in  the  center  of  "hat  is  to  bo  the  great  city  of 
the  Philippine  Inlands. 

The  Bret  Sunday  ill  June  the  services  Wen  trvu- 
ferred  from  the  theater  to  the  institute,  and  soon  an 
evening  service  was  added  and  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Boeietj  formed.  The  organization,  it  is  said,  was 
made  '•Christian  Endeavor"  because  older  llian 
Methodists  joined  It  and  joined  In  the  wort.  On 
the  evsnlagl  that  I  attended  there  were  35  and  *l 
present.  The  services  were  taken  by  Mr.  Prauleb 
and  friends,  and  chaplains  whose  services  he  could 

Rev.  J.  C,  Goodrich,  one  of  our  well-known  jonng 

ministers,  came  to  Manila  about  October  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  took  charge 
of  i  be  Sunday  morning  service  In  the  institute  up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Thomas  1!.  Martin, 
who  arrived  in  Manila  toward  the  end  of  March, 
litOO,  and  became  pastor  of  the  English  Charon. 
The  services  of  Rev,  J.  C.  Goodrich  have  been  much 
appreciated,  and  it  will  be  a  great  strength  to  our 
work  ami  to  the  general  cause  of  Protestantism  to 
hinv  hi n i  in  Manila  as  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Rev.  C.  A.  Owens  was  In  Manila  for  about 
eight  months.  He  worked  for  the  soldiers,  preach- 
ing  fat  Hi''  Sisih  Artillery  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
T.pung  Men's  I  hrlsiian  .\  ssooiatlou,  also  helping  the 
army  chaplains,  and  returned  to  America. 

Spinas  Work. 

About  the  middle  of  .Tune  Mr.  Prautch  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  Mauilu  Spanish  papers  for  a 
Spanish  service  to  be  held  in  the  institute  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  About  twelve  persons  ntti-mlnl 
Chaplain  Stnll  played  the  piano.  Spanish  hymn 
la  had  been  printed,  and  the  address  was  made 
through  an  interpreter.  The  work  i>ftlie  i  nr.-r-p.p-.-i .  r 
s  very  unsatisfactory,  but  the  workers  struggled 
on,  mil  tn  four  Suiidai  *  ilie  at  tendance  had  risen  to 
thirty.  Tile  second  Sunday  in  July  the  interpreter 
did  not  come. 

Thnre  was  present  tn  tin:  audience  a  Filipino,  D. 
Paulino  Zamora.  who  was  asked  to  speak.  D.  Paulino 
Zamora  siuuc  sixteen  years  before  had  secured  a 
copy  of  a  Spanish    Illlile  fi i  -hip   e;[[,t:iiii.  wllleh 

he  studied  carefully,  and  when  u  was  known  that  he 
led  a  Bible,  throngh  the  Instigation  of  the 
Spanish  priests,  he  was  arrested,  and,  without  a  trial, 
sentenced  to  banishment  on  an  i-lnud  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  He  did  not  return  until  after  Manila 
Was  taken  by  the  Americana.  !>.  Paulino  Zamora 
on  that  memorable  second  Sunday  in  July  spoke  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  asked  his  son,  Nicholas  Za- 
mora, B.A.,  lo  speak.  Nicholas  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Manila,  but  because 
of  the  constant  correspondence  with  his  father  he, 
too,  had  studied  the  Bihle  and  had  Imbibed  the 
Protestant  faith  and  principles.  The  son  proved  to 
be  a  speaker  of  no  mean  order,  and  from  that  time 
be  took  the  regular  services  In  the  institute.    The 


congregation  grew,  his  (nine  spread;  and  soon 
vitiitiim-  began  to  come  for  him  to  speak  m  other 
pints  .if  the  city. 

When  I  reached  Manila  with  Bishop  Thoburn  I 
found  Nicholas  Zamora  holding  services  in  seven 
ilitti-rent  places,  wtlli  an  m erage  neekll  attendance 
of  about  six  hundred.  The  service  in  the  institute 
lias  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred.  In  a  vil- 
lage ad  joining  Manila  Nichulas  was  invited  tn  prc.ich 
In  a  large  house,  which,  with  the  use  of  the  piano,  is 
given  free.  The  presldeute  (niayorl  and  vice  presi- 
deule  and  nearly  nil  the  village  officials  aitend,  and 
the  cougregatiiiu  tiveriiKes  about  two  hundred.  In 
another  pun  uf  ilie  city  a  small  native  house  waa 
opened  for  preaching,  but  It  was  soon  found  to  be 

too  small.   The  congregation  adjourned  lo rt- 

yard,  and  two  hundred  other*  lliere  ln-nr  ilie  (iuspel 
from  his  lips.  Nicholas  Znniora  witnesses  lo  a  re- 
newal of  his  own  heart  and  spirit,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest,  lie 
says,  "'Since  I  began  to  preach  the  G06pel  1  have 
Bell  lhat  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  la  always  in  me, 
and  1  haic  never  forgotten  to  pray  to  Cod  before 
preaching,  begging  ilie  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  always  I  have  fell  his  influence."  This  was  the 
condition  in  which  vFc  found  the  work  in  Manila  on 

A  Quarterly  Conference  was  organtxed  and  the 
whole  situation  can  fully  discussed,  and  the  neces- 
sary recommendations  were  made  for  the  ordination 
of  Nicholas  Zamora  as  deacon.  Bishop  Thoburn 
cabled  lo  America,  secured  the  necessary  Annual 
Conference  action,  received  bis  reply,  and  on  Satnr- 
day,  March  10,  In  the  Soldiers'  Institute,  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  Bishop 
Thoburn  ordained  him  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  At  Ibe  close  of  the  ordination 
service  the  father  of  Nicholas  embraced  Bishop  Tho- 
burn,  wept  tears  uf  joy,  and  the  noble  man  who  had 
stood  alone  for  I'mtcslantisui  fur  siuceii  year--,  nod 
had  suffered  banishment,  saw  his  own  sun  receive 
ordination  to  the  ministry  as  the  first  one  from 
among  the  Filipino  people.  (The  Roman  Catholics 
did  not  take  the  Filipino  people  into  their  monastic 
orders.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  Inspiring, 
and  I  believe  will  be  one  of  Ihe  most  historic  -eerie-  1 
have  ever  witnessed. 

Mahkuges  of  Natives. 
In  addition  to  the  at  tendance  at  the  preaching  serv- 
ices about  one  hundred  couples  have  lieen  married 
by  ns.  At  one  of  the  marriages  which  1  performed  I 
hadalong  talk  withthe  bride,  who  came  from  one  of 
the  best  families,  and  I  asked  her  why  she  chose  to 
have  a  I'roteslaut  marriage.  She  said,  "  I  have  de- 
cided lo  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  be- 
come a  Protestant."  This  I  take  to  be  what  it  means 
in  all  other  cases.  I  talked  with  another  well-to-do 
Filipino  woman  who  came  lo  Inquire  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. She  had  a  relative  In  onr  school  tn  Singa- 
pore, a  boy  who  had  written  her  about  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  She  had  become  lntereste.1.  came  to 
inquire  the  way  of  life,  and,  as  we  talked  and  ex- 
plained the  promises,  she  entered  into  a  cotiseimis 
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experience  of  sins  forgiven.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  her  baptism,  and  before  I  left  Manila  I  saw 
her  baptized  and  received  on  probation  into  our 
Church.  Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all 
the  interesting  instances  and  indications  of  the 
opening  for  our  Church  which  I  saw  in  Manila.  But 
the  field,  in  a  way  which  I  think  has  not  before  been 
known  in  the  history  of  missions,  is  white  unto  the 
harvest. 

During  my  brief  stay  in  Manila  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  organizing  the  first  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, first  Official  Board,  first  Methodist  class  meet- 
ing, and  the  first  Sunday  school  on  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  also  of  holding  the  first  series  of  united 
evangelistic  services,  and  the  joy  of  seeing  about 
sixty  conversions  and  a  great  quickening  among 
professed  Christians  from  America. 

There  are  now  in  Manila  churches  in  three  lan- 
guages, with  members  and  probationers  as  fol- 
lows :  English  Church,  50  ;  Filipino  Church,  200  ; 
and  a  Chinese  Church,  with  about  5  members. 
The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  have  four 
ladies  just  beginning  work  in  Manila.  Miss  Wisner 
and  Miss  Cody  are  opening  a  school.  Dr.  Norton 
will  assist  in  the  school  and  do  medical  and  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  people"  and  Mrs.  Moots  will 
do  evangelistic  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  visit 
the  hospitals,  making  the  Soldiers'  Institute  her 
headquarters.  The  present  pressing  needs  are  :  (a) 
An  experienced  missionary  who  knows  the  Spanish 
language,  to  superintend  the  work  and  train  the 
workers  and  preachers,  (b)  A  school  for  boys  and 
young  men.  (c)  A  publishing  house.  The  people  in 
large  numbers  are  able  to  read,  but  there  is  no  Prot- 
estant literature  to  be  had.  The  Bible  is  selling  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  copies  a  month. 
This  demand  for  workers  is  equally  imperative  on 
several  of  the  islands.  Truly  now,  since  we  have, 
taken  these  islands,  we  should  give  the  people  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  many  blessings  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  many  thou- 
sands are  ready  to  turn  from  the  false  teachings  of  a 
degenerate  Romanism  and  gladly  receive  the  life-giv- 
ing Gospel  as  taught  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles. 

The  Fuiars. 

u  Death  to  the  friars  !  "  is  a  popular  sentiment  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  On  the  23d  of  January  of 
this  year,  a  public  reception  was  given  in  Manila  to 
Archbishop  Chapelle,  at  which  General  Otis  was 
present.  The  bishop  had  made  it  known  that  he  had 
come  with  authority  from  the  pope  in  the  interest  of 
the  friars,  and  was  reported  to  have  said  he  was 
4 *  openly  predisposed  to  favor  them,"  and  that  no 
friar  was  to  leave  the  islands  without  his  consent. 
Immediately  after  the  archbishop  had  made  his 
speech  at  his  public  reception,  the  cry  of  *'  Death  to 
the  friars  !  "  was  raised.  It  passed  out  of  the  build- 
ing into  the  street,  where  many  hundreds  of  Fil- 
ipino people  were  assembled,  and  they  took  up  the 
cry,  and  there  was  wild  excitement  in  the  streets  of 
Manila  that  night. 

That  this  cry  represents  the  feeling  of  the  populace 


is  evideuced  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  the  friars 
fled  from  the  islands  when  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session, and  by  the  further  fact  that  those  who  re- 
mained dare  not  go  out  over  the  islands  among  the 
people  but  reside  in  Manila,  where  the  American 
army  protects  life.  These  friars  are  monastic  orders 
of  priests  who  have,  for  about  three  centuries,  under 
Spanish  rule,  controlled  the  Church  throughout  the 
islands,  and  also  the  state  to  a  large  degree.  The 
people  lay  upon  the  friars  the  blame  for  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  islands.  Two  Spanish  papers  in 
Manila  have  expressed  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
people  toward  the  friars.  A  few  quotations  will  re- 
veal the  state  of  popular  indignation.  The  La  J\uria 
contained  the  following : 

Revolution  of  1896. 

"  A  river  of  blood  flows  between  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple and  the  monastic  order.  .  .  .  How  can  the  people 
be  reconciled  to  those  who  have  amassed  fortunes  by 
deceiving  the  good  faith  of  our  ancestors  and  by 
bringing  about  the  death  of  our  great  men  ?  .  .  . 
In  fact,  with  those  who,  by  this  mischief,  brought 
about  the  revolution  of  1896  ?  "  The  Grito  del  /VW.», 
another  paper,  published  a  memorial  sent  t &  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,  and  largely  signed  by  representa- 
tive citizens  "  who  unanimously  protest  against  the 
pretension  of  such  individuals  who  by  their  hateful 
behavior  have  caused  to  a  great  extent  the  revolu- 
tion ....  The  best  policy  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, especially  at  the  present  juncture,  would 
be  not  to  admit  of  the  friars  remaining  here.7' 
Editorially,  this  paper  says :  **  Those  who  intend  to 
reestablish  the  friars  in  the  parishes  here  need  have 
no  doubt  that,  as  Cicero  invoked  the  sword  of  justice 
and  the  jury  of  the  gods  upon  all  traitors,  so  won  Id 
the  provoked  people  invoke  a  justice  of  their  own, 
if  a  new  tyranny  of  their  hated  enemies  is  imposed 
upon  them.'' 

Immorality,  covetousness,  and  interference  with 
the  government  are  the  special  charges  made  by  the 
people  against  the  friars.  If  I  name  one  incident 
under  each  charge,  as  heard  from  the  people,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  popular  and  intense 
hatred  for  the  friars.  I  heard  it  reported  that  when 
in  a  home  a  beautiful  daughter  had  grown,  and  she 
was  coveted  by  the  parish  friar,  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose  by  simply  reporting  that  the  young 
lady's  father  was  a  "  dangerous  character, "  and  the 
father  would  be  deported  from  the  islands  for  life 
and  the  daughter  and  the  estate  would  become  the 
possession  of  the  friar.  Similar  incidents  were  told 
me  of  the  manner  in  which  a  prospective  bride  would 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  parish  friar,  and  the 
prospective  bridegroom  be  summarily  deported,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
people  who  have  such  cause  for  hatred  toward  the 
friars  should  wish  them  dead  or  out  of  the  islands? 

Covetousness  of  the  Friars. 

The  covetousness  of  the  friars  creates  and  fosters 
the  enmity  of  the  people.  They  accuse  them  of  buy- 
ing up  their  rice  at  a  low  rate,  when  it  is  abundant, 
and  of  selling  it  back  to  them  at  an  exorbitant  price 
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when  it  is  scarce.    Their  charges  for  marriages  are  j  of  their  own  people  who  has  learned  the  way  of  life, 
said  to  be  so  great  that  often  the  poor  cannot  pay  j  who  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  and 
them,  and  they  consequently  live  as  though  they  j  who  is  now  one  of  our  ministers.    There  is  an  open 
were  married  when  they  are  not.  Masses  and  prayers   door  before  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America  in 
for  the  dead  are  made  exceedingly  expensive.    A  ;  the  possession  of   the  Philippine  Islands.     There 
curious  case  was  reported  to  a  Manila  paper,  in    should  at  once  be  established  a  strong  Protestant 
which  one  Fernando  Mareno  has  filed  a  suit  against    force  of  missionaries  in  several  of  the  islands.    If 
xlie  friars  for  16,000,  the  whole  of  which  the  friars  had    the   Protestant  Churches  of   America  were  to  be 
taken  for  praying  the  soul  of  the  father  out  of  pur-   aroused  to  evangelize  the  people  of  those  wonderful 
gatory.    The  complainant  wants  proof  that  the  soul    islands,  as  the  nation  has  been  aroused  in  the  con- 
is  ont  of  purgatory  or  the  property  restored.    It  is    quering  and  colonizing  of  them,  what  is  here  sug- 
thought  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  proof  in  open    gested  as  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour  would  speed- 
court  that  the  soul  of  the  father  has  had  a  passport    ily  be  accomplished.     God  grant  that  it  may  be 
out  of  purgatory.    The  case  is  said  to  be  exciting  a   done,  and  that  right  early. 

great  deal  of  interest,  as  many  similar  cases  may  \  P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have,  on  ship- 
find  their  way  into  the  courts.  I  refer  to  this  inci- :  board,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  British  civilian 
dent  here  simply  to  show  the  exorbitant  charges  '  who  has  lived  many  years  in  .Hongkong,  and  who, 
made  by  the  friars.  ,  for  distinguished  service,  has  been  knighted  by  the 

In  the  Paco  cemetery,  in  a  suburb  of  Manila,  fees  :  British  government.  I  learned  that  he,  in  his  official 
are  charged  by  the  year  for  a  grave,  and  when  capacity,  had  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
friends  are  no  longer  able  to  pay,  the  coffin  is  taken  Philippine  Islands,  and  had  accurate  information 
out  and  opened  and  the  skeleton  thrown  on  the  about  the  charges  against  the  friars.  I  asked  the 
**  bone  pile."  Visitors  may  see  the  dogs  munching  privilege  of  reading  to  him  the  above,  for  the  pur- 
the  bones  of  newly  disinterred  skeletons.  Would  it  pose  of  getting  his  criticism  and  suggestions,  to 
not  be  surprising  if  the  friars  were  not  hated  by  the  which  he  cheerfully  consented.  He  listened  to  me 
people  ?  carefully,  and  when  I  had  finished,  said :  **  It  is  every 

The  friars'  interference  with  government  is  well  word  true,  and  if  you  had  strengthened  your  article 
portrayed  in  a  fine  oil  painting  by  an  eminent  Span-  tenfold  you  would  not  haw  exaggerated  the  horri- 
ish  artist,  which  is  reported  to  be  even  now  hanging  ble  immoralities,  extortions,  and  interference  of  the 
in  one  of  the  public  offices  of  Manila.  It  represents  friars  in  these  islands  for  generations  past/1  He 
the  governor-general  in  the  act  of  signing  some  de-  further  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  in  no 
cree,  when  through  a  private  door  behind  his  desk  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  at  any  time  in  the 
there  enters  a  monk,  who  touches  the  governor-  history  of  Rome,  had  there  been  worse  immoralities 
general  on  the  shoulder,  making  him  (muse  in  the  and  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion  than 
act  of  waiting  and  look  around  apprehensively.  It  by  the  friars  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  ami  fur- 
is  a  positively  speaking  picture — one  can  almost  ther  said  that,  ('as  to  political  interference,  the 
hear  the  monk  say.  "  No,  seftor,  no  puede."  It  Archbishop  of  Manila  had  repeatedly  trampled  on 
gives  at  a  glance  the  whole  miserable  history  of  the  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  presence  of  the  governor- 
Philippine  Islauds.  The  policy  of  the  friars  will  not  general  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Church  over 
change  under  American  rule.  The  fact  that  they  the  state,  and  that  if  any  governor-general  dared  to 
own  such  euormous  properties  in  the  islands  will  disobey  the  Church,  the  Church  had  power  to  cause 
make  the  friars  one  of  the  most  complicated  ques-  his  removal/'  I  replied  :  '*  I  have  reached  the  con- 
tions  in  our  administration.  One  would  get  the  im-  elusion  that  the  American  government  would  do 
pression,  after  being  almost  a  month  in  Manila,  just  the  right  thing  if  they  were  to  expel  the  Spanish 
that  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  intricate  problem  friars  from  the  islands,  and  (excepting  property 
before  our  government:  It  will  doubtless  be  felt  used  for  the  churches  and  schools)  confiscate  the 
and  feared  by  politicians  to  whom  American  ballots  great  estates  which  are  now  held  by  the  friars  which 
may  be  more  dreadful  than  Filipino  bullets.  they  have  acquired  by  robbing  the  people,  and  on 

_-  easy  terms  restore  them  to  the  people  of  the  islands." 

HATRED  FOR  THE  *  RIARS.  ^  ^^  .    u  Yqjj  ^^  ^.j^  ft  ^HtWUS  ^  wise 

This  hatred  for  the  friars  opens  the  way  in  a  mar-  conclusion,  and  if  I  were  President  of  the  United 
velous  manner  for  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  states  I  would  do  it,  and  trust  to  God  and  the  verdict 
Philippine  Islands.  The  people  are  religious,  but  0f  history  for  my  justification."— iWy  L'hriMUm 
disgusted  with  the   Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  :  jLdvuati*. 

tens  of  thousands  are  ready  to  be  taught  the  way  of  j  

salvation  as  it  was  taught  by  the  Master  ami  the 


Apostles.  The  people  are  buying  the  Bible  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  copies  a  month,  and 
when  one  remembers  that  it  has  been  excluded  and 
treated  as  a  dangerous  book  for  about  three  cen- 
turies— that  those  who  in  any  way  secured  a  copy 
were  banished  or  poisoned— it  is  evident  that  the  '  We  can  go  forth  with  prayer, 

people  are  searching  for  the  truth.    About  six  hun- !  To  do  the  work  he  rives  us 

dred  persons  weekly  wail  upon  the  ministry  of  one  And  serve  him  anywhere." 


"  We  bring  our  hearts  to  Jesus 
To  have  them  freed  from  sin, 

His  precious  blood  will  cleanse  them, 
His  spirit  dwell  within  ; 

Then  ready  for  his  service. 


(31S) 
THE   GKXERAT.  COXFERENXT.   AXD   MISSIONS. 


Proposed  Consolidation  of  Benevolent  Societies. 


0s 


1.,!),,i 


"\X  May  7  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  presented  M 
inu  resolution:  "  HtuJwl,   That    aC 

i  Missions  be  Instructed  to  consider  and  report 
Upon  [he  praelieabilily  of  tiuiiniL.-  I  In-  Pree,  linen's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  and  the  Church 
Extension  Society  "r  «*•*•*  0*  ti«*M|  wim  the  Home 
Ik'pnrtnieiit  of  tin.*  Missionary  jsiclely,  Into  one  so- 
rlety  lo  be  known  as  the  Home  Missionary  Buetotl 
■  if  Hi-  M.'iliifliM  Episcopal  Church.    [Stmed]  A.  K 


among  them  gnu  property  tnteferta  and  Important 
legal  mnastloM;  iMtefot* 

:i!  a  commission  shall  be  appointed 
by  tin-  bishnps  which  shall  consist  of  Hues  bdaftof* 
sis  laymen,  and  sis  ministers,  which  '  ■■uiiuussi. ■■ 
shall  consider  Ihe  qnestlnu  of  consolidation  of  ti 
benevolent  societies  of  Ihe  Church,  and  shall  make  a 
plan  for  consolidation,  If  It  shall  be  found  practice 
ble,  and  publish  such  plan  in  the  Church  papers  ■' 

leaai  one  year  Imfint  llm  mi nlii|  nf  tin  oaxl  fla 
Conference.,  and  report  to  the  next  General  GonJ 


Leonard,  J.  p.    Porter,  W.  K.  Warnnek,  it    W. 

The  re.nl ut ion  was  referred  lo  the  Commitlee  on 
Mi  --■■:.-.  Committee  on  Freed  men's  Aid  and  flontn* 
ern  Education  Society,  atiri  the  Committee  on  Church 
Extent-ion,  nod  the*'  Ihree  committees  were  author- 
teed  to  appoint  a  joint  commlllce  of  conference  con- 
sisting of  five  from  each  committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Fifteen    were   instructed   t"  report  to  the 

Seneral  Conference. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  reported  us  follows  on 
Ma3  11,  and  their  r<'i>ori  was  iidopled  : 

'■  ii'..  jv,„.  Then  is  n  eonsMeraNe  degree  ol  Inter- 
est in  tlii- Church  in  the  ■[ii>-iii>n  (if  .■fiis..li'liiri<in  of 
our  '■<■[, nectionul  benevolent  societies;  and 

"  11'':.  (-..■-.  There  itivcertniii  very  Important  matters 
in  connection  with  any  consolidation  which  mii'lir 
bo  effected,  which  OBfbt  to  be  carefully  considered, 


Two  Additional  Hitsionarj  Bishops 
for  Southern 

TWO  missionary  bishops  for  Southei 
Ant*  wen  elected  on  May  31,  i 
consecrated  May  27.  They  were  Rev 
Edwin  Wallace  Parker. 
Kriiueis  Wesley  Waroe,  D.D..  Ih-iIi  of  O 
India  Minions. 

The  Ihiittj  •  ■'. 
I    ■      ■      ■ 

"  It  was  done,  it  was  quickly  done,  i 
was  will  done.  Would  thai  all  our  wor 
■  oiilil  !>■■  us, ..\(-:liiii  .us  and  as  satisfactory. 

"  Congratulations  to  Doctors  Parker 
anil  Warm.  May  their  lives  be  lengthened 
for  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  great 
Ih.Iili  Empire  !  May  there  be  such  an 
extension  and  strengthening  of 
there,  such  mi  accession  of  converts,  -i 
numbers  cultured  and  uplifted  m 
and  spiritual  life,  soch  added  entli 
to  all  preacher*  and  laymen,  that  the  at 
of  tlW  Spirit  may  evidently  be  upon  t: 
action  of  the  Conference. 

"Congratulations  t..  Bishop  Tlioburn 
on  tin'  realisation  of  the  intense  prayer  of 
bis  heart.  Congratnlationi  t<>  India,  our 
Conferences  there,  all  our  lenders  nod 
members!  Congratulation*  !■■  lb*  Ben- 
em]  Conference!  Congratulation*  it 
world-wide  Methodism  at  home  and  abroad  ! ' 

Bibik-i'  Pinna. 
Bishop  Parker  waa  born  at   St.  Johnetmry,  Vi 

January  31, 1838.  He  was  ed  uetit.-il  at  the  Ni-wl.uiy 
Semlnary, and  hi  the  Biblical  Institute,  i  onoOrd,  H. 
II  lie  was  married  to  Miu  Urns  Stile-  beeaudvM 
her  sailed  for  India,  April  14,  18511,  arriving  In  India 
August  81,1859.  Since  that  tlmi  behas  been  inn- 
mutely  associated  with  the  success  of  our  India  Mis- 
sions, always  a  safe,  devoted,  honored,  and  loved 
leader. 

Bishop  Wanna. 
Bishop  Warne  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  De- 
cember 31,   18M.    He  was  educated 
Academyand  Albert  College,  Belleville,  Canada.  He 
joined  the  Method  1st  Church  of  Canada  In  IHftS,  and 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Carman  In  18M    Begnu' 


Reports  of  tl-t-  <  'outmiUa  • 


■  ii'i  19W,  he  iraalbr  three  year*  a  missionary  in 
(*uitolm.  Tho  following  three  years  he  whs  at  (Jar- 
:i  BtMtetl  Institute,  ami  then  wae  paaloi  in  the 
xk  River  Conference  three  yeara,    lie  sailed  fur 

u  with  his  family  December  30,  LB8T,  where  tor 

i  years  he  has  bean  pastor  or  the  English 

lurch  at  Calcutta,  and   n  portion  of   the  time  prc- 

ig  elder  of  the  Calcutta  District   ol  the  Bengal- 

in  Conference.  Hchasulso  been  for  the  past  si* 
-  ri .,.  i.   in  -nil  SriTi-itir)  of   tin-  Fpworth  League 
>r  India.    Ilia  past  life  is  the  prophecy  of  great  use- 
fulness In  hlsuew  position. 


f  the  Committee  on  Missions, 


Reports  o: 

'Tin-  luiioivliiR  r-'p"ii"  wi-sv  in. nil-  ii>  ih.' 

<  •  'Iillllltt i'I-     Ill     111''    lii'JIi'l'LlI    liilll.'lilli". 

t».t  »f  believe  formal  ai-tlmi  mi.  tnki-u 
'inly  m  Report*  a  and  *  which  were 
'  The  provision*  or  licpni  i  it 
rented    ami    itduplcil    through 


M.  We  recommend  that  Paragraph  35*  of  the  Dle- 
I'ipliin-  In-  amended  hy  substituting  the  word  "  may  " 
for  the  word  "slinll"  so  that  it  will  read  "The 
Bishop  haviuir  F.piscopul  su^icn  isinn  of  tlie  sntue 
limy  h|i]mi1iii  a  member  of  die  mission  as  superin- 
tendent, He,"  Ud  Paragraph  3.*«  be  amended  and 
recast  so  that  it  will  read  "The  bishop  hnvitiu epl* 
copal  Mi|n-ivi-inn  of  a  mission  shall  nnnilaliy  desig- 
nate a  time  at  which  all  ot  the  members  of  Ihe  mis- 
sion, and  also  lliv  native  preachers  employed  as 
supplies  or    helpers  in  the   mission,  shall   come  to- 


'.",)iVni  the V>|iliili>ii<>t  ii'vcrj   l:ii-i<'  i-mii- 
-in  the  subjects.  > 

1    Tin-  Siiiiduy  school  superintendent 
ill  report  to  the  Qiurterly  Conference 
amount  raised  by  the  Sunday  scleinl 
missions  during  tin?  quarter. 
2,  A  Centra!  Mission  Conference  in  Js- 
may  !ia  organized   during  the  next 
minium    under    tin-    pruvisuiiis    ..f 
111  9!  of  the  Discipline 
8,  The  mission  field  hitherto  known  us 
India  and  Malaysia  '*  shall  hereafter  I"' 
ilgnated  "Southern  Ada." 
i.  Approving   the   principle   of  union 
id  cooperation   '"  theological  tralniug 
among  the  Methodist  bodice  labor 
Itia  In  Japan,  we  hereby  request  the  Km  ml 
nt  HWW"  of  our  Missiiniiiry  Society  to 
confer  with  the  Missionary  Board-  of  tin- 
several  Methodist  bodies  working  in  Ja- 
I  to  do  all  that  may  seem  practi- 
cing about  so  desirable  an  end 
suiii  a  Iiiims  aa  may  be    mutually 
npon, 

-V  Our  Conference!!  In  Japan  are  here- 
i'nipiiin-reil,  with  the  approval  Of  the 
■hop  in  charge,  to  take  such  steps  as 

necessary  at  an)   time  during  the  quadreu- 
.  name  recognition  before  the  law  as  a  re- 
ligious denomination, 

b*.  In  regard  lo  omitting  the  valuation  of  church 
pr  -perty,  In  filing  the  basis  of  missionary  appor- 
.ments,  we  consider  action  unnecessary, 
I  v. .  m  f  if m  is  ueedeil  or  c\i»-ilieut  at  this  time 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
pensions  for  missionaries  broken  In  health  and 
the  families  of  such  as  have  died  in  the  service, 
we  earnestly  desire  that  the  liberal  action  of  the 
,nl  of  Managers  In  special  coses  continue. 

the  employment  of  a  more  extended 
na.-n.y  for  tho  collection  of  funds  and  the  diffusion 
of  Information,  your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
tlmi  'In-  aiitiiuriiy  to  appolnl  special  agents  is  al- 
ready vested  In  the  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 


gether  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  annual  meet- 
ing, said  meeting  possessing  In  all  cci'lesinstii  i.i 
matters  the  functions  and  privileges  of  a  District 
Co  ti  fere  nee,  and  iilso  transacting  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Board  or  grow  out 
of  the  local  interests  of  the  work.  In  the  abseuee  of 
a  fiislmp  it  superintendent,  the  annual  meeting 
shall  choose  Us  presiding  officer  In  the  manlier  pro- 
vided fur  liisirict  Conferences  in  such  cases." 

10.  As  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  reported  that 
it  is  impossible  to  consolidate  the  benevolent  socie- 
ties m  present  :  nnd  us  a  commission  has  been  or- 
dered to  consider  the  matler  during  the  coming 
quadronnitiin.  we  simply  record  our  judgment  In 
favor  of  a  division  ol  the  Missionary  Society  Into 
two  societies,  one  having  charge  of  the  home  work 

and  the  other  ol  the  foreign,  M  mdo  not  deem  it 
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Enabling  Acts  J  or  Missions  and  Conferences. 


wise  or  possible  to  formulate  any  specific  plan  at 
this  General  Conference. 

SI.  We  recommend  the  amendment  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
striking  out  *4  three  corresponding  secretaries  "  and 
inserting  the  words  "  one  corresponding  secretary 
and  one  assistant  corresponding  secretary  "  so  that 
the  whole  clause  shall  read,  "There  shall  be  one 
corresponding  secretary  and  one  assistant  corre- 
sponding secretary  elected  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence." 

12.  In  response  to  the  memorial  of  the  Japan 
Conference  asking  for  lay  representation  in  that 
body,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  that  lay  delegates  should  be  mem- 
bers of  an  Annual  Conference.  Nevertheless  we 
deem  the  introduction  of  advisory  lay  associates 
into  the  Japan  Conference  to  consider  certain  ques- 
tions of  an  administrative  nature  as  not  incompati- 
ble with  our  law  and  usage,  and  we  recommend  that 
the  Japan  Conference  be  permitted  so  to  do. 

13.  We  recommend  that  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  full  power  to  change  its  con- 


(6)  For   the    formation   of   One-Half-Cent-a-D^Bbj 
Missionary  Leagues. 

(7)  For  certain  changes  in  the  Discipline  concena- 
ing  the  raising  of  funds  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 


Enabling  Acts  for  Missions  and  Conference* 

ENABLING  acts  were  adopted  permitting  the  Black 
Hills  Conference  to  be  organized  into  a  Mission; 
permitting  the  Burma  District  of  the  Bengal-Burma 
Conference  to  be  organized  into  a  Mission  Confer- 
ence; permitting  the  Central  China  Mission  to  be 
divided  into  two  Missions,   one  retaining  the  old 
name,  the  other  to  be  called  the  Kiangsi  Mission; 
permitting  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  to  set  off 
the  Missions  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Mashona- 
land  under  the  name  of  the  East  Central  Africa 
Mission,  and  to  call  the  portion  left  the  West  Cen- 
tral Africa  Mission;  permitting  the  Finland  and 
St.  Petersburg  Mission  to  be  organized  into  a  Mis- 
sion Conference  ;  permitting  the  Japanese  work  on 


the  Pacific  slope  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be 
stitution  as  it  may  see  fit,  by  its  own  action,  except  organized  into  the  p^c  Japanese  Mission;  per- 
in  such  particulars  as  are  regulated  by  the  provi-  miuinp  the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference  to  be  or- 
sions  of  the  Discipline.  ganized  into  an  Annual  Conference ;  permitting  the 

U.  In  surveying  the  report  of  the  General  Mis-  I  North  Moiltana  Mission  to  be  organized  into  an 
sionary  Committee  we  have  noted  with  great  pleas-  ,  Annual  Ccm£erence  or  retllrn  to  the  Montana  Confer- 
lire  the  increased  missionary  interest  on  the  part  of  ;  encc .  p^,^  the  Utah  Misgion  to  ^  organized 
our  people,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of    imo  a  ConferelM?e ;  permitting  the  organization  of 


the  serious  financial  and  industrial  depression  felt 
during  the  past  quadrennium,  the  receipts  of  the 
Society  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  period  of 
the  same  length  in  our  history. 


the  Kali  spell  Mission,  being  the  mission   work  in 
Flathead  County. 


We  have  observed  with  gratitude,  also,  the  enlarged  j  District  Members  of  the  General  Missionary  Oom- 


sphere  of  missionary  effort,  embracing  some  of  the 
former  possessions  of  Spain.  We  are  persuaded 
that  this  expansion  is  providential,  and  must  result 
in  large  accessions  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

We  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  wise  and 
prudent  management  of  our  Missionary  Society,  to- 
gether with  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  mission- 
ary secretaries,  and  heartily  approve  the  report  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  as  printed  in  the 
quadrennial  hand-book. 

15.  We  recommend  the  plan  of  printing  and  cir- 
culating free,  in  all  languages,  Bible  booklets,  of 
small  and  convenient  size,  and  we  extend  to  Dr.  A. 
W.  Rudisill,  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Publishing  Home,  Madras,  India,  our  encour- 
agement in  this  far-reaching  work,  on  which  he  has 
entered  with  such  good  results  and  prospects. 

10.  No  action  seems  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Conference  at  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  the  following  memorials  : 

(1 )  For  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Cuba. 

(J;  For  the  strengthening  of  the  work  in  the 
Southern  Conferences. 

<3)  For  arranging  about  the  debt  on  the  mission 
property  in  Peking. 

(4)  For  defining  the  membership  and  powers  of 
an  annnal  meeting  of  a  foreign  mission. 

(5)  For  more  systematic  employment  of  mission- 
aries on  furlough. 


mittee  for  the  Next  Qnadienninm. 

I.  Rev.  W.  W.  Ogier,  East  Maine. 
II.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Monroe,  Delaware. 

III.  Rev.  W.  D.  Marsh,  Northern  New  York. 

IV.  Rev.  Reuben  C.  Smith,  Erie. 
V.  Rev.  J.  C.  Arbuckle,  Ohio. 

VI.  Rev.  R.  H.  Robb,  Georgia. 
VII.  Rev.  P.  J.  Maveety,  Michigan. 
VIII.  Rev.  H.  G.  Jackson,  Rock  River. 
IX.  Rev.  Nels   E.    Simonsen,  Norwegian   and 
Danish. 
X.  Rev.  George  W.  I  sham,  Nebraska. 
XI.  Rev.  H.  J.  Coker,  South  Kansas. 
XII.  Rev.  W.  H.  Nelson,  Central  Alabama. 

XIII.  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  Chicago  German. 

XIV.  Rev.  John  Parsons,  Oregon. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Jackson  and  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke  were 
members  of  the  Committee  daring  the  last  quad- 
rennium. 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  membership  remains  the  same  except  that 
Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Conner,  of  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  takes 
the  place  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Burch,  deceased,  and 
Mr.  Reed  Benedict,  of  Staten  Island,  takes  the  place 
of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  elected  Assistant  Missionary 
Secretary. 
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Corresponding  Secretaries  for  the  Missionary 

Society. 

[T  was  decided  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 


that  runs  these  great  institutions,  they  would  know 
that  most  of  this  money  is  secured  by  peanut  col- 
lections ;  and  the  men  and  women,  the  pastors  and 
JT  was  decided  to  change  the  constitution  of  the   p^aing  elderS}  who  ape  urged  by  the8e  ^^  ^ 

1  Missionary  Society,  which  provides  for  three  Mis- |neyolent  corporation8  to  ^^  in  the  last  ^ 
sionary  Secretaries,  and  have  but  one  General  Cor- ,  ^  a  r^ht  to  My  to  thei|0  ^^  busiueS8  co^ra. 
responding  Secretary  and  one  Assistant  Corre-  ;  t|on8>  .  You  mugt  tftke  eare  of  the  last  ^  ,  The 
spending  Secretary,  both  elected   by  the  General  (  great  mi[^y  and  the  great  expres8  compaIllegt  the 

Conference.  .  I  large  steamboat  companies,  of  our  country,  are  all 

Rev.  Adna  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  who  has  been  Cor-  managed  bv  one  head .  and  mosl  of  tnege  enter. 
responding  Secretary  for  twelve  years,  was  elected  i  priseg  are  lafgep  by  f ap  than  any  of  OUf  great  ^ 
General  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  next  quad-  j  gious  corporations.  Now  t  ^y  thal  it  wilI  ^  ^^ 
rennium.  j  ^or  tne  (;nurc.n  to  pav  one  man  a  iarge  and  abun- 

Henry  King  Carroll,  LL.D.,  who  has  been  a  mem- :  dftnt  ^^  and  make  bim  responsible  for  the  great 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Managers  eight  years,  and  for ;  bu8|ne8S  of  these  religious  corporations,  and  then 
many  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  e]ffCt  othtT  men  ftt  lesscr  nMeB  for  a8sistant8 
Jm*y*,ide«/,  was  elected    Assistant   Corresponding    where  assistance  i8  needetL     l  venture  to  that 

Secretary'  for  the  next  quadrennium.  there  ig  soarcely  auybod    on  this  Conference  floor 

but  that  will  agree  to  this  statement,  that  the  field 
im         a        l      v        •        a_     a  i    a        j.  work  of  these  great  corporations  that  is  now  done 

Three  Speeches  favoring  One  General  Secretary  bv  these  numerous  secretaries  could  be  done  practi- 

for  the  Ml881<mary  Society.  I  t.ttUy  as  well  ])V  raen  engaged  by  the  Church  at  from 

EX-GOVERNOR  R.  E.  PATTISON  said:  "  There  ,  H.500  to  *2,500  a  year." 
is  no  change  in  the  official  force  of  any  of  the  ,  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  said :  "  Originally  there 
societies.  There  is  a  change  in  position.  Instead  of  :  was  one  secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society  with 
having  two  secretaries  there  is  one  secretary,  who  !  full  power.  It  may  strike  some  members  of  the 
shall  be  the  executive  head,  and  one  assistant  secre-  I  General  Conference  with  surprise  to  know  that  that 
tary.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  appropriation!  truly  great  missionary  secretary,  William  L.  Harris, 
of  the  Society.  This  change  is  not  made  in  the  inter-  who,  perhaps,  has  had  but  one  superior,  the  inimi- 
est  of  economy.  It  is  altogether  in  the  direction  of  ad- '  table,  persuasive,  magnetic,  magical  Durbin,  was 
ministration  and  efficiency.  The  whole  purpose  of  never  a  corresponding  secretary.  He  has  been 
the  committee  was  to  give  such  amendments  in  the  spoken  of  on  many  occasions  as  a  very  celebrated 
administration  of  the  several  benevolences  as  to  con-  corresponding  secretary.  He  never  had  the  posi- 
centrate  the  power  and  give  head,  force,  and  effi-  ■  tion.  He  was  the  first  assistant  secretary,  and  for  a 
ciency  in  the  direction  of  its  management.  There  |  time  there  was  a  second  assistant  secretary,  and 
can  be  added  from  time  to  time  just  as  many  secre-  they  balloted  so  long  in  the  General  Conference  for 
taries  as  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  work.  In  no  that  second  assistant  secretary  that  Dr.  Curry  arose 
way  is  the  force  to  be  impaired.  But  this  General  and  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of  that  case, 
Conference  is  to  decide  whether  in  the  administra- .  which  would  be  a  happy  precedent  if  we  got  too 
tion  of  its  offices  It  shall  not  pursue  the  usual  tired  with  regard  to  the  election  of  bishops  or  any- 
course  in  business  life  and  have  a  place  where  re-  body  else.  Now,  I  have  to  say  that  up  to  1S72,  for 
sponsibility  can  be  fixed,  and  a  directing  head."  '  twelve  years,  William  L.  Harris  was  the  first  assistant 
Rev.  P.  J.  Maveety,  D.D.,  said :  "  I  am  very  glad  secretary.  Dr.  Durbin  declined  in  mental  force  and 
that -at  last  the  General  Conference  has  come  vigor,  and  in  1*?2  had  been  for  some  little  time  un- 
squarely  to  confront  one  of  the  great  questions  that  able  to  do  much.  Harris  had  gradually  come  to  be, 
is  being  discussed  in  the  Church,  and  that  we  have  while  technically  first  assistant,  the  man  in  all  mat- 
an  opportunity  to  say  whether  or  no  we  are  in  favor  ters  of  management.  Now,  the  General  Conference 
of  a  practical  and  effective  means  of  consolidation  of  1*72  elected  eight  bishops,  but  I  have  to  say  to 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  the  great  be-  you  that  there  were  several  candidates  for  bishop 
nevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church.  The  question  at  that  time  that  were  in  some  respects  fullyVqual  to 
of  consolidation  has  been  put  off  for  four  years :  those  that  were  elected,  and  of  these,  two  wen* 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  action  of  to-day  is  among  the  most  popular  men  in  the  whole  Met  In  h 
taken,  the  Church  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of  con-  dist  denomination— Dr.  Thomas  M.  Eddy  and  Dr. 
solid  at  ion.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  con-  Robert  L.  Dashiell.  The  third  of  these  men  was  Dr. 
solidation  is  the  feeling  in  the  Church  that  the  ex-  John  M.  Reid,  a  man  of  very  remarkable  fortune  in 
pensesof  management  are  too  large.  This  is  an  age  the  evolution  of  Methodist  officialism,  as  well  as  of 
of  consolidation.  Ever}*  great  business  enterprise  is  the  most  extended  ex[>erience.  Now,  these  three « 
cutting  down  its  expenses  of  management  to  the  :  men  were  all  candidates  lor  the  episcopal  office  and 
lowest  possible  point :  and  when  you  undertake  to  had  an  extraordinary  munlier  of  votes :  they  were 
cut  down  the  expense  of  management  of  the  great ,  also  men  whom  the  whole  Church  believed  to  be 
enterprises  of  the  Church,  somebody  gets  up  and  competent  to  fill  any  of  our  offices.  The  consequence 
calls  out  'peanut  polities'  or '  peanut  business.*  Rut  <*f  which  was,  as  William  L.  Harris  was  elected 
If  these  men  had  to  go  before  the  Church  in  the  bishop,  and  John  I\  Durbin  was  retired  and  made 
charges  and  on  the  districts  to  secure  the  money  missionary  secret ary  emeritus,  that  the  condition  of 
21 


the   Missionary  ikn-ieiy   was  •■\neiue]y  ptve 

t  onscipii-nlly,  lit  tliiil  Tl  rj  i ,  ■    Hi.     Ih-ihij]    (  oiilercllcc 

elected  three  nmririhuXfl  oorraapqttdtnii  m  retariM, 
Now,  1  bjii  prepared  lo  state  iluii  »  large  nombei  of 
persons,  including  in  least  •me  <>f  llitiu.  supposed  a 
■ureal  mistake  was  niii'U'  iii  giving  the  bodl  three 
rdiuate  iniiils.  The  tncl  in  the  ease  is  that  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  luul  n  luajjiu  u[»ni  which  lie  ■-iir- 
i-ii-il    'phi    Ins    most    eMraoniimiry    eampaigns    iiiuil 

fate,  combined  with  various  peculiar  drawn  it  anoee, 

il. -tn.veil  liim,  nwl  t hut  was  MiiH  one  hud  general 
11  ms  lii-u.-r  than  two  good  nun  with  ■■'jtuil  authority. 
Now,  In  re  we  have  ihe  oucstiim.  My  experience  Ha 
a  member  .if  tlie  Board  ■  >f  Maunders  in  .New  Vutk 
i'iiiitii-ili  I  met  I"  11  point  si  i  far  lliat  among  [he  clergy 

■rne ii'  iii"l  not  long  ago  T  found  myself  second 

in  t In-  order.  I  pray  that  my  inimi'dialc  pri'ilcees-iir 
may  live  (or  KHH  year?.  I  wish  him  to  slay  there 
it  they  are  going  in  publish  tlii.-  thing  in  (he  order  of 
lime,  tint  my  experience  tli.-re  i  onvineei  me  thai  it 
i-  tii. i  wis.'  in  have  ■'■  .ordinate  reerelurles  Who 
-■hill I  say  whore  the  meed  of  praise  shall  be  bestowed? 
Who  shall  be  able  lu  decide  lo  what  mind  the  par- 
ticular glory  of  an  achievement  shall  la-  uivcu  • 
Who  shall  prevent  a  per-mi.  who,  jierhaps,  did  Ihe 
lenst,  from  etui  mi  n  a.  'I  did  un-ni  « !i  t  u      .' 


Episcopal  Sendeucea  in  Europe  and  Ohiim, 

An  episcopal  residence  was  i-stalillslieil  at  Zurich, 
Swii,.i.|-Ii,n,l.  (or  the  l.eiielii  of  i In-  BtMpett  t.nnfer- 

■■i IBBd  Missions,  with  the  MqUMl  tlint  the  iv-idem 

hisho|i  lake  episcopal  su|iervision  in  Europe  during 

i  he  1 1  nail  ren  ii  iii  n  i.      bishop  V  iiu.'eiit  was  assigned  to 

Zurich. 

An  episcopal  residence  was  established  ai 
Shanghai.  I  hiim,  lor  Ihe  Conference-  ami  Missions 
Of  China,  Japan,  anil  Korea,  ivith  the  request  that 
the  resident  bishop  lake  episcopal  supervision  .lur- 
niu'  the  quadrcuuium.  iiisuup  Moore  was  assigned 
to  Shanghai. 

Treasurers  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

11i;v.]|i.mf.hKvi.in,  IXn..  was  n-eleiie.l  Treasurer 
of  the  Missionary  SuciM.  :  OOoe,  ISO  KifHi  Am-iui.-, 
New  York. 

Rev.  Tlenry  C.  Jennings,  D.D.,  mi  elected    *■■ 

-islaiit  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  f-o.-iiiy;   nftii-e, 
3B0  West  Fourth  Street, 


Botes  on  General  Conference  Proceedings, 

REPORTS  of  Commitlee  on  H.visais  was  adopted, 
prtividing  that  the  Central  Conference  at  India 
may  meet  once  in  four  years  instead  Of.  once  in  two 
years;  also  doing  away  with  the  pro  vi -ion  of  the 
Discipline  whii'll  requires  each  Jmstor  to  report  Ills 
missionary  money  in  open  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Temporal  Economy  in  report 
No.  7  provided  for  arbitration  of  all  bequests  where 
any  questions  from  am  blindly  of  wills  arise  between 
the  Missionary  .Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  Mfs. 


sintuiry  Sooicty,  each  socicti  to  seieet   r 

anil  tlii'  tour  r.i  si-le,  I  ,,  mil,.      It   Is  not  probable  that 

the  report  was  acted  upon,  but  the  plan  will  pnb- 
al iii   I"'  adopted  by  the  two  societies. 

The    -alaries    i.il    M  i  .-.!• .: ,:. : 
iii  lie  .-.(iiiiiit.',!  hy  (In-  It. miiI  ol  Managers  instead  <•) 
by  the  Hook  Committee. 

a  I'l'soiutiou  ma  adopted  requiring  that  tl 

era!  Superintendents  who  have  charge  of  the 
in  (lie  foreign  mission  Itelds  ].resenl  quadreiitii 
pniis  io  the  tieiieral  Conference  similar  lo  t 
made  by  the  Missionary  Bishops, 

Tbetwo  new  tieiieral  Snpcriiiieuil.-ii1 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  HanagsN 
General  Missionary  t  nmmittee.  and  will  have  Hindi 
lo  do  with  the  mission  work  of  Ihe  Church.     Bishop 
Moore,  for  many  years  a  pastor  of  leading  i  bur-  bee, 
|.;-.  ■.i'1'iir..i  .,siiuiiiary,ehttncellorofttiiuii.i~  ■■,  ..md 

editor  for  tell   .M'al-. it   Ihe     H'.-fri'ti    I'lil-hti.ii 

has  Im'.'ii  well  known  in  I l.e  Church,  and  everywhere 
beloved  and  honored-  Bishop  Hamilton,  as  pastor, 
and  fur  tiiilit  years  a-  Secretary  of  Ihe  Freedineu's 
Aid  and  Soiithcrti  Edmalloi]  Society,  has  wrought 
with  great  diligence  and  success.  We  rejoice  that 
alien  worthy  men    have  been  given  tii •■-■ 

His|,o|i  Moure  in  111-  farewell  words  Iii  the  ri.ulerS 
of  i  he  Wtritm  '*(i*i«  A&KCtatt  says:  "My  nil.- and 
daughter  Marion  will  accompany  me  to  China.  My 
youngest  son,  Julian,  will  follow  later  i  loin, 
Korea,  and  Japan  will  be  my  Held  of  labor  for  four 
years.    It  Is  my  appointment,  as  well  as  my  choice, 

1  go  gladly,  praying  liod    to  give  mc  wisd and 

strength  to  cheer  and  help  our  noble  m:- 
that  far-olt  field,  and  with  them  to  win  new  trophies 
tor  Hi-  Master's  cause.  The  attention 
■Ion  is  focalizing  upon  China.  Possibly  1  shall  bo 
permitted  in  participate  In  ihe  Impending  changes, 
in  whl.'li.  i.i.i'  lieioiid  what  appears  or  is  admitted, 
our  own  country  is  vitally  concerned.  If  so.  patriot- 
i-ui  a-  well  asnieiy  will  liavea  willing  servant  lu  me." 
"  Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  tin-  gem-raj 
proceeding*,  uo  more  impressive  aw  '.■ 
ly  be  Imagined  than  that  presented  when  tin  tirst 
ballot  was  ftboul  to  W  taken  on  the  ,le,ieui  ol 
bishops.  The  vasl  audience  (elt  the  strange  —  d-'iti- 
ally  of  the  proceedings.  The  slightest  word  ■ .(  the 
presiding  bishop  was  eagerly  listened  in.  S"  one 
could  fall  to  recognize  the  importance  ol  lie  duty 
now  in  be  [ierf"i'iiii'd.  A  i-ieiiii  nlillgalloi  .-'..I 
ii]ioh  each  delegate,  for  to  elect  a  bishop  meant  ■ 
great  deal  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  i  linn  h.  When 
the  prelim iuaries  had  lieen  arranged,  Bishop  Joyce, 
who  presided,  was  requested  by  a  vote  ■!  tin  i  0D> 
ferenee  lo  lead  lu  prayer,  and  a  more  devout,  appro- 
priate, or  bcBttiiig  prayer  It  would  hardly  be  possL 
blc  to  Imagine.  For  the  time  everything  was  tur- 
gottcn  nave  that  the  Confemnoe  was  face  t "  nice 
with  Cod  ashing  his  sf«,eial  help  at  this  important 
hour.  Such  a  prayer  could  not  fall  ol  response. 
Ihe  divine  Spirit  wa-  manifestly  present.  And  lo, 
amid  a  Iiu~.li  that  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  solemn, 
the  Genera!  Conference  entered  upon  the  serious 
responsibility  which  the  Church  had  put  npos  II.**-— 
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live  the  Christian  life.  She  know*  how  to  guide  the 
followers  of  Christ  into  channels  of  usefulness.  She 
knows  how  to  fight  the  good  tight  of  faith  and  to 
lead  Christians  into  deeds  of  holy  daring  for  Christ 
and  his  Gospel.  Her  Christian  life  is  full  and  com- 
plete because  God  governs  her  heart. 

No  wonder  that  her  walk  and  work  and  warfare 
are  a  success.  She  has  been  faithfully  and  prayer- 
fully laboring  for  the  salvation  of  a  great  mass  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  great  city.  She  is 
equally  popular  with  high  and  low,  with  the  rag- 
gedest  of  the  slums  and  with  all  the  intermediate 
grades.  Toiled  and  strained  as  she  usually  was  be- 
yond endurance,  it  is,  we  think,  a  most  happy  re- 
lief to  enjoy,  for  a  while,  rest  and  ijuiet.  She 
presents  right  Christian  principles,  the  truest  kind- 
ness, and  the  most  winning  manners. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  high-caste  Hindu  and  Brah- 
man zenana  men  and  women  that  her  deejjest  feel- 
dinate  judge,  and  who  was,  for  several  years,  an  ings  are  drawn.  It  is  the  poor,  especially  the 
examiner  in  connection  with  the  Madras  University,  j  suffering  poor,  that  moves  every  fiber  of  her  warm, 
He  was  a  high-caste  Brahman ;  and  no  wonder  sympathetic,  Christian  heart.  As  a  Christian  worker 
when  the  daughter  of  such  a  distinguished  and  cul-  she  is  incomparable.  Many  a  heart  is  changed  and 
tured  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  priestly  class  l>e-  many  a  life  transformed  under  her  faithful  aud 
came  a  Christian,  threats  were  hurled  against  her.  '  earnest  appeals.  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private 
The  thunders  of  social  excommunication  could  not  '  does  she  forget  that  she  is  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
frighten  her  and  prevent  her  from  avowing  her  faith  i  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  LL.I).,  wrote  in  the  March 
in  Christ  openly  and  publicly.  Brahman  orthodoxy  (1898)  number  of  77"  Wmwut'*  Mixxiumny  Fruml: 
stood  aghast  at  first.  It  tried,  for  a  number  of  i 
weeks  before  her  baptism,  to  persuade  Sister  Soo-  j 
hoonagam  Ammal  not  to  become  an  outauU  by  be-  earliest  infancy,  I  knew  very  well  before  I  came  to 
coming  a  follower  of  Christ.    She  was  persecuted  )  India  that  these  sentiments  would   be    intensified 


Ykitof  Two  Distinguished  Missionary  Workers  of 

India  to  America, 

BY  REV.   W.   RAJU. 

IT  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  write  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  a  few 
lines  regarding  the  visit  to  America  of  Miss  Grace 
Stephens,  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Zenana  Mission  and  Deaconess  Home,  Madras, 
and  her  worthy  colleague  and  companion,  Sister 
Sooboonagam  Ammal,  whose  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, a  few  years  ago,  had  caused  such  stir  and  com- 
motion as  to  induce  orthodox  Hindus  and  Brahman 8 
to  wage  a  fierce  war  against  Christianity  and  its 
representative  men  and  women  in  this  part  of  spir- 
itually benighted  India. 

Sister  Sooboonagam  Ammal  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Venkataramana  Punthulu  Garu, 
M.A.M.L.,    who    rose   to    the   position   of   subor- 


44  A    sincere    admirer    and    true    lover    of    the 
Woman's    Foreign    Missionary    Society    from    its 


and  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indignities.  But  she 
was  fearless.  She  cast  herself  upon  the  sinner's 
Friend.  She  has  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
sure  and  gracious  promises.  She  gave  up,  and  that 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  her  kith  and  kin,  and  even 
fortune. 


when  I  should  observe  its  work  in  this  va-st  empire. 
And  so  they  have  been.  It  would  delight  the  heart 
of  any  American  Christian  woman  to  see  their  work 
here  in  Madras. 

"  Miss  Grace  Stephens,  who  has  charge  of  the  work 
in  Madras,  is,  by  divine  right  and  glad  human  eon- 


She  knows  that  to  suffer  with   Christ  is  not  to  J  sent,  undisputed  queen  in  her  realm,  which  includes 
suffer.    She  praises  God  all  the  more  for  the  grace  '  an  orphanage,  six  schools,  and  an  extensive  zenana 

visitation.  On  our  first  morning  in  Madras  she  in- 
vited Dr.  (toucher  and  myself  to  her  too  crowded 
home  to  meet  her  fellow-workers  aud  scholars  from 
each  of  the  schools.  Girls  and  little  boys  wen;  there 
from  homes  of  poverty  so  wretched  that  an  American 
cannot  imagine  the  depth  and  degradation   of   it. 


and  goodness  toward  her.  She  is  always  cheerful, 
and  describes  her  peace  and  happiness  in  the  Lord 
to  all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  She 
walks  with  holy  consistency  in  the  way  of  truth. 
She  Is  a  humble  worker  in  Christ's  vineyard,  and  a 
staunch  and  useful  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Tamil  Church  at  Vepery,  Madras,  of  which  I  There  came  also  high-caste  girls,  brilliant  in  silks 
am  pastor.  0,  how  we  miss  her!  We  have  no  of  all  colors,  and  fairly  ablaze  with  jewelry  on  their 
doubt  whatever  that  our  Christian  brethren  and  sis-    noses,  ears,  wrists,  arms,  ankles,  f«*et.  and  toe*/' 

The  workers  and  M*holars  connected  with  the 
zenana  mission,  orphanage,  and  school-  «,f  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Kpivopal  EiitflUh  and  Tamil 
Churches,  and  the  Kpworth  Leai?u« — all  'i !»♦•*#•  pre- 
sented fan-well  addressee  to  Miss  Grace  Stephens  on 


ters  in  America  will  give  her  a  warm  reception. 
Our  converted  Brahman  sister  goes  from  here  with 
messages  to  be  delivered  to  the  American  Christian 
pnblic. 

Now  with  regard  to  Miss  Grace  Stephens,  the 
representative  in  Madras  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  8ociety,  much  need  not  be  said,  as  she    the  eve  of  her  departure  to  America. 


is  already  known  either  by  name  or  repute  to  many 
in  your  country.  Miss  Stephens  has  been,  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  in  regular  correspondence 
with  the  leading  members  of  her  society  in  Amer- 
ica. 

She  is  a  notable  figure  in  the  Methodist  circle  in 
Madras.  She  is  a  great  soul  winner.  She  is  a  per- 
fect mistress  in  the  art  of  directing  her  con  verts  to 


Vepery,  Madras. 


Sitik  to  me  by  name,  o  Master, 

\j-\  me  knoir  it  is  to  me  ; 
Sj»**ak,  that  I  may  follow  faster. 

With  a  step  more  firm  and  fre»-. 
Where  the  Shepherd  leads  the  Po- 
lo the  shadow  of  the  Rock. 


tpa) 


THE    MISSIONARY    ITLPIT. 

The  Eeinfbroement  of  Personality, 


"  But  89  many  as  n-i.Tlv.-d  lilni,  In  them  gave  lis  the 
right  to  become  childo-u  "I  G""l,  even  I"  Uiriu  dMH  be- 
lieve on  hit  wune  ;  which  were  bom.  not  of  blix.nl,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  iiihii.  but  of 
God.  "-John  1. 12, 13. 

THERE  are  three  elements  entering  Into  pcrsou- 
ality.  The  first  clement  is  humanity,  which 
differentiates  us  from  tin-  miimal-  ami  identities  us 
with  the  human  species.  The  mark,  of  humanity  Is 
freedom.  The  second  element  is  individuality.  It 
is  this  which  differentiates  us  from  every  other  hu- 
tiiaii  being  and  constitutes  oar  peculiar  qualities. 
The  marks  of  iudiniiliialityare  the  peculiar  taleuta  of 
intellect  and  sensibility  with  which  God  has  endowed 
us.  The  third  clement  of  personality  is  divinity.  I 
used  this  word  with  hesitation,  because  it  does  not 
qnite  express  my  meaning.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
best  word  which  I  can  And.  Jesus  hod  no  hesitancy 
In  calling  us  children  of  God  ;  in  teaching  us  to 
call  God  our  Father  ;  in  declaring  that  the  Scripture 
in  calling  those  i-ersons  gods  lowborn  the  word  of 
God  came  could  not  be  broken. 

I  am  sure  that  we  regard  the  coining  of  God  Inlo 
the  human  soul  as  a  fleeting  possession,  whereas 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  become  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  human  nature.  Any  foicntlne  construction 
,,f  the  [iiiiirini-  ilinl  man  Is  a  free  being-,  any  clear 
recognition  "1"  character  is  the  highest  part  of  per- 
sonality, and  that  personality  is  an  achievement  and 
ri'-i  an  endowment,  must  rc-ognizo  that  nnr  natural 
birth  is  only  a  half  birth,  that  it  Is  not  In  HM  pTOJJCt 
sense  the  birth  of  the  soul  at  all,  that  generation 
must  be  completed  by  regeneration  and  sauctinca- 
lion,  that  the  New  Testament  reveals  a  new  human- 
ity. 

The  Sew  Testament  Is  (be  farthest  removed  from 
'  pantheism.  It  does  hot  tench  Hint  we  are  to  be  lost 
in  God,  but  upon  the  contrary  the  New  Testament 
strains  language  in  its  attempt  In  till  lirm  Bad  hi 
to  be  incarnated  in  us.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  we 
may  expect  the  reinforcement  of  personality. 

John  sums  up  (his  peculiar  privilege  In  the  phrase 
"  Becoming  children  of  God."  He  mentions  two 
methods  by  which  this  is  10  be  achieved,  namely, 
"believing  on  his  name,"  and  "receiving  him," 
John  sometimes  sums  up  the  methods  of  becoming 
a  child  of  God  by  the  one  word  "faith."  There  is  not 
a  single  case,  however,  recorded  in  the  Stm  'IYst;i- 
ment  In  which  one  becomes  a  child  of  God  or  receives 
the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  use  of 
prayer.  Ileneo,  fnitli  and  prayer  are  probably  syn- 
onymous with  "believing  on  his  name"  and  "  re- 
ceiving him." 

Faith  Is  spoken  of  as  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  as  the  evidence  of  things  lint  seen.  Moses  is 
said  to  have  endured  by  faith,  that  is.  by  seeing  bin 
who  Is  invisible.  Inaword.  "  faith  "  or  "believing 
on  his  name,"  Is  such  a  vision  of  spiritual  realities 
ns  leads  the   sold  to  let   go  of    this  world   and  biy 


hold  of  God.  Faith  is  the  bridge  by  which  the  soul 
crosses  from  its  Anile  to  infinite  po "-"•  ss  ions,  God 
tUtU  "iir  soul-  on  tell  eternal  careers  in  this 
world. 

We  are  first  rooted  in  Hie  earth  through  our  senses. 
But  we  are  like  trees  sown  in  the  nursery.' 
sown  in  the  hothouse.  No  large  growth  Is  possible 
unless  we  can  stand  Ininsplanting.  Onr  dniigrr 
comes  from  the  domination  of  the  senses  and  tbe 
fallnre  of  faith.  The  purpose  of  God  that  we  shall 
use  tiie  world  aa  nnr   starting   j.ojtit,  Out  pmeMl] 

ivirldlirn'-s.  The  world  is  a  1:01*1  nursery  forsouls, 
but  a  poor  orchard.    It  is  a  camping  place,  but  not  a 

Lyman  Abbott  nays  :  "  It  is  a  uulveral  law  at  lite 
that  the  lower  serve  the  Mgtar.  It  is  only  In  the 
process  1  if  death  that  the  higher  sinks  beck  into  the 
lower.  The  organic  world  uses  the  material*  of  the 
inorganic  In  building  up  Its  structures.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  turned  into  vege- 
tal >li  s.  Tbe  ox  cuts  grass,  and  the  grass  becomes  i..s , 

The  worldling  says,  "  The  world  is  mine,  and  I  nni 
determined  to  possess  It."  "  Yes,"  says  t'nul,  "  ail 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  ApoBea, «r  <■!•'- 
as,  or  theworld,  or  life,  or  death,  mt  things  present 
or  things  tooome — all  are  yours." 

But  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  form  Ills  character, 
to  achieve  his  pcrsotudiij  ;  hence,  the  world  must 
build  up  niunlioml,  nut  manhood  sink  into  worldll- 
uesa.  To  eslimate  what  a  man  is  worth  by  itic  dol- 
lars with  which  he  is  intrusted  is  to  turn  Ibe  standard 
nf  living  upside  down.  Money  is  to  be  turned  into 
manhood,  not.  mmibooil  into  money. 

Til c  submerging  of  the  spirit nal  in  the  material  is 
as  clear  proof  "i  death  a-  111.-  sinking  of  the  vegetable 
back  into  the  mineral  kingdom.  If  we  bad  a  true 
3-1*1  loMij.hy  of  love  on  ilie  urn-  side  iLuil  of  seltislmi  -- 
upon  the  other,  wo  should  know  tlie  arts  of  building 
and  of  destroying  personal i ties.  1  do  not  know  why 
It  Is  so,  but  in  serving  w-lf  the  soul  deceives  Itself 
and  becomes  a  slave  of  the  devil.  In  serving  God,  11  i 
may  use  the  phrase,  the  soul  conquers  God  and 
makes  its  own  character  Godlike.  The  philosophy 
of  love  once  mastered  and  applied,  the  race  will 
achieve  the  new-  humanity. 

The  necessity  for  us  to  live  by  fail  it  explains  the 
discipline  uf  life.  God  cms  off  the  material  and  the 
temporal  that  we  may  live  in  the  siiiritual  and  the 
eternal. 

Hut  what  docs  John  mean  by  prayer  and  by  receiv- 
ing Christ  *  He  means  something  more  than  M  W 
goof  this  world.  They  relate  to  that  nipfMM  M 
the  will  by  which  the  soul  empties  itself  of  aelf  and 
opens  itself  to  God.  It  involves  a  stretching  of  our 
finite  eapaeittea  iinlil  our  souls  can  be  "filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  God." 

Our  prayers  are  usually  short  and  easy,  and  oar 
struggles  long  and  hard.  Thisls  because  we  reverse 
the  divine  method.  Even  Jacob  eonld  give  mony  nf 
us  a  lesson  In  praying.     His  wrestling  with  Bod  un- 
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til  his  hip  was  out  of  joint  and  the  tendons  shrank 
ndicatetbe  complete  crippling  and  the  final  decay  of 
Jacob's  greedy,  grasping,  worldly  nature  through 
hat  long  night  of  wrestling  with  the  angel  of  the 
l^ord. 

Again,  Christ  teaches  us  how  to  pray.  In  that  des- 
>erate  struggle  in  the  wilderness  he  fought  out  once 
tor  all  the  battle  between  absolute  obedience  to 
Sod  on  the  one  side,  and  a  self-centered  life  upon 
:ho  other  side.  The  transformation  of  the  baptism 
t>y  the  Spirit  into  a  permanent  part  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity could  not  take  place  without  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  strength 
of  Christ's  humanity  or  will  power  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  this  question  was  never  raised  again.  His 
own  account  of  his  last  struggle  with  the  devil  is 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  (k  Satan  cometh  and  findeth 
nothing  in  me." 

Upon  the  other  hand  the  weakness  of  our  person- 
ality is  seen  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  fact 
that  after  our  conversion,  and  even  after  we  have 
dreamed  of  sanctificatiou,  our  lives  become  self- 
centered  again.  We  again  beg  God  to  change  his 
plans  for  us,  whereas  Christ's  prayer  ended  with  the 
phrase  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  Receiving 
Christ  is  the  supreme  act  of  our  humanity,  and  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  our  personality. 
Christ's  battles  were  always  fought  and  won  within 
his  own  soul,  and  he  was  always  victor  in  the  world. 
We,  upon  the  contrary,  enter  the  battles  of  life  with 
our  souls  half  girded,  and  we  suffer  constant  defeat. 
One  night,  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  across  the  lake  in 
a  boat,  and  spent  most  of  the  night  wrestling  with 
God  upon  the  mountain.  Toward  morning,  when 
the  storm  broke  upon  the  disciples,  Jesus  walked  so 
calmly  across  the  rolling  billows  that  the  sea  caught 
his  majestic  peace  without  even  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Before  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Jesus'  spirit- 
ual state  was  so  tense  that  it  is  described  by  the 
phrase  groaning  in  spirit,  and  the  Greek  word  indi- 
cates intense  turmoil  and  even  anger.  But  a  few 
minutes  later  he  is  comforting  the  sisters  and  speak- 
ing the  word  which  even  the  dead  man  heard. 

So  Christ  agonized  in  the  garden  until  he  sweat 
drops  of  blood.  A  little  later  he  faced  Pilate  and 
rejection  by  his  nation  with  peaceful  silence,  and 
met  the  torments  of  his  crucifiers  pounding  nails 
through  bands  and  feet  with  the  murmur,  "  Father, 
forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Ills  last  prayer  for  himself  on  the  cross  is  so  heart- 
rending that  exegesis  stands  amazed,  and  has  never 
sounded  the  depths  of  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  f"  But  a  little  later  Christ  faced  death  and  hell 
with  their  awful  terrors  by  committing  his  soul  to 
God  as  trustfully  as  a  child  falls  to  sleep  in  its  moth- 
er's arms. 

The  inward  struggle  is  the  key  to  the  outward  vic- 
tories. Prayer  is  the  secret  of  the  inflowing  of  God; 
but  it  is  a  secret  which  most  of  us  have  not  yet 
learned.  It  is  soul  travail.  It  is  the  finite  stretching 
ttsett  to  its  infinite  capacities.  It  is  such  an  empty- 
ing of  the  soul  of  self  that  God  flows  in  as  naturally 
as  air  flows  into  a  vacuum. 


God's  Ownership. 

BY»BEV.   C.   H.   PARKHTKST,   D.D. 

"  Ye  are  not  your  own."— 1  Cor.  6.  19. 

IT  is  a  great  thing  to  be  owned,  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  fed  that  we  are  owned.  Coming  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  owned  is  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
mean  by  becoming  a  Christian.  It  is  the  direct  op- 
posite of  a  sense  of  self.  Sefishness  says,  I  am  mine ; 
piety  says,  I  am  God's.  Sense  of  self  puts  a  man 
upon  building  up  his  own  little  kingdom.  Piety 
puts  a  man  upon  attaching  himself  to  God's  king- 
dom. Property  need  not  keep  a  man  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  stnse  of  property  always  keeps 
a  man  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  trouble  with  the  rich  young  man  whom  Christ 
told  to  sell  what  he  had  and  give  the  proceeds  of  sale 
to  the  poor  was  not  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  prop- 
erty, but  that  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  owned  it. 
lie  supposed  he  belonged  to  himself,  and  therefore 
that  his  goods  belonged  to  him  too. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  religion  in  the  old- 
fashioned  admonition  "  to  give  ourselves  to  God ; " 
that  is,  to  acknowledge  the  property  he  has  in  us. 
It  is  exacting  but  it  cuts  deeply  into  the  marrow  of 
religious  reality.  The  natural,  and  I  should  say  the 
prevailing,  sense  is  that  we  are  our  own,  or  at  any 
rate  considerably  our  own. 

And  it  is  the  subservient  and  not  the  majesterial 
attitude  that  makes  greatness.  We  grow  more  by 
being  owned  than  by  owning,  more  by  serving  than 
by  ruling.  There  is  hardly  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
that  he  does  not  introduce  by  calling  himself  a  bond 
slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  some  other  way  indica- 
ting his  subject  relation  to  him.  That  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  Paul  was  able  to  become  great, 
that  his  thought  was  not  upon  greatness  but  upon 
Christ  and  upon  his  bond-servant  dependency  upon 
him. 

Paul  was  not  abject,  but  he  had  a  soul-producing 
sense  of  being  tu&ject,  and  found  by  losing.  In 
common  matters  the  best  way  to  find  a  thing  is  to 
hunt  for  it.  In  uncommon  matters  the  best  way  to 
find  a  thing  is  to  throw  it  away.  And  still  more 
than  that,  it  was  Christ  who  said,  "It  is  my  meat  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me;  "  that  is  to  say,  sense 
of  being  owned  is  what  feeds  me. 


Be  Strong! 

BT  MALTBIE   D.  BABCOCK,  D.D. 

Be  strong ! 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift ; 
Wo  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift ; 
Shun  not  the  struggle— face  it ;  'tis  God's  gift. 

Be  strong ! 
Say  not  the  days  are  evil.    Who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O,  shame ! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name. 

Be  strong! 
It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong, 
TIow  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long ; 
Faint  not — fight  on !    To-morrow  comes  the  song. 


(S2«) 
ES  OF  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Mm  Kaaie  Thomas  McCartney, 

KASIE  THOMAS,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thomiui 
and  Kalhcriue  Thomas,  was  born  al  Glrarcl, 
O.,  May  13,  ltf».  Slit'  mis  o.lm  hi-U  in  lie-  public 
schools  at  Girard,  Mid,  being  the  eldest-  In  a  large 
family,  flit.-  Siieriilced  her  longing  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  order  tlial  die  miiflii  ease  ibe  burdens  of  her 
mother  at  borne. 

She  ni  married  to  James  II.  McCartney,  M.r>., 
July  30,  1800,  and  sailed  for  China  with  ha  l.us- 
buinl  Angus!  H,  1800,  arriving  in  Chungking,  Weft 
China,  N"ii  lnber  30,  full  of  joy  and  hope  for  the 
future ,  and  glad  to  enter  upon  her  missionary  life. 
She  1.1'ciirni'  a  diligent  -in. lent  of  the  CUlMM  lan- 
guage, l.ciug  anxious  |i>  tell  tin-  u.,iu.-t,  tin-  wuu- 
d*OW  store  Ol  Christ'*  tore. 

A  tUtleboy,  Boy,  wu  not Bn,andtn  ihm  little 

Ethel  came,  brftiuriiiL;  increased   j'>y  i»  the  il.er's 

heart.  Her  health  became  vurf 
poor,  but  flic  never  spoke  ot  n 
turning  lo  the  boOM  land,  Ui 
When  approach'  d  "ii  111'--  sulijec 
always  replied  that  she  wouh 
ratlier  die  than  return  to  Auier 
lea,  and  she  wished  to  live  ilia 
plie  might  labor  for  thcClilncsi 
and  can?  for  bn  children 

She  tool  great  delight  in  teaoh 
inir  innetehilbe  Catnees,  and  ba 
Ion  bet  death  had  the  pteaeon 
of  seeing  and  bearing  two  of  ban 

pupils  play  the  organ  fur  cliurrl 

In  iii.-  latter  part  ol  UM  bat 

bcallh  *ra«  su   poor  tliat  it  na. 
found  necessary  to  lake  her  awa; 
from  Chungking,  and  bee  hm 
band  started  with  her  tor  Amer- 
ica, but  at  lehaug,  on  January  4. 
ISM,  she  entered  Into  the  eternal  rest.   The  body  na 
taken  bnefc  to  Chungking  and  placed  iu  the  Chris- 
tiim  cemetery  ..verlui.king  1 1"-  myriads  o(  graves  of 
those  wlio  never  beard  the  (lospel. 

The  Went  China  Mission  at  Its  meeting  In  April. 
18B5,  adopted  the  following  tribute  to  her  memory  : 

"Mrs.  McCartney's  long  continued,  severe  Illness 
of.  much  suffering  was  liorue  with  a  sweet  patience 
always,  and  a  thoughtful  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  her.  Speaking  o[  her  as  we  knew 
her  it  is  with  unfeigned  truth  that  we  say  wo  all 
loved  her.  She  won  us  by  what  she  was,  by  un- 
selfishness and  thought  fulness  of  others  even  when 
her  own  pain  was  forcing  itself  upon  bar.  Then 
was  an  aroma  about  ber  life  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained nor  understood  .-see]. I  by  those  who  knew 
it,  and  to  them  it  was  apparent  and  appreciated. 
There  MM  a  tender  womanliness  in  her  bearing  and 
acts.  Love  given  met  with  love  speedily  returned. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  moat,  Hie  slirn 
of  her  real  worth. 

"Her  good-bye  to  Chungking  as  she  was  carried 


away  on  he*  dying  bed  was  most  touching.      We 

■hall  nam  forget  the  last  words  that  came  in  the 
low,  weak  voice,  "God  bless  you  for  what  you  have 
done.'  It  seemed  to  come  direct  from  God  through 
human  lips  and  made  us  (eel  one  hundredfold  more 
service  would  not  have  merited  sued  a  itm>d  ..f 
blessing.  When  she  reached  Ichung  it  was  seen 
that  she  was  too  weak  to  go  farther.  Home  DM 
nearer  than  America.  With  husband,  little  ones 
and  friends  abont  her  she  wasted  away.  She  saw 
Iheir  faces,  beard  their  voices,  but  I 
King  In  his  beauty." 


Eev.  Carroll  Summerfiald  Long,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

CAIiKOLl.8.  LONG  was  born  at  Athens,  Teuil., 
January  3,11^1.    I M» father.  Hcv.  William  11   " 


my  >vj. 


iterance  ofllicM.  tbodW  F 
copal  Church.  His  early 
I'liundiugs  and  education  bit 
him  very  near  the  Saviour. 
May,  1858,  be  was  received 
probation  into  the  Methodist 
Kpisi-i'pal  i  hurch,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1850,  one  day-  before  he 
mu  nine  years  old,  he  wajj  re- 
ei-ivt-d  iiiin  full  membership. 

In  1888  be  entered  the  East 
Tennessee  Wesley  an  l'ulver-il> 
(now  Grant  Memorial  I  nivci- 
slty)  at  Athens.  Teun.,  »  here  he 
pursued  the  regular  '-olIfKintL' 
.  iiiir-.i-  ]'i.|-  I  iv, .  ;  .1,1  ■■  .  |.  i1i.il 
engaged  In  teaching  fur  two 
years,  durilii;  vv  h  i ■  ■  1 1  lime  he  read 
a  course  of  medicine  with  a  view 
of  making  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine his  life-work,  but  God  had 
other  plans  for  him.  In  1873  he  yielded 
viciiou  that  be  ought  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
Juno  23  of.  that  year  he  was  licensed 
He  again  entered  the  university,  and  In  May,  1875, 
completed  the  scientific  course. 

In  October,  1875,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  intoll 
llolston    Conference     and     stationed    at  Ashetille, 
N.  C,  where  he  served  for  four  years  as 
the  church,  and  two  of  these  years  as  president 
Candler  College.    In  the  spring  of  1878  he  passed 
examination  in  the  classics  at  the  university  and 
eelved   the  degree  of  A.B.,  which  was  followed 
A.M.  three  years  later. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Flora  Smith,  a  daughter 
of  Kef.  William  C.  Smith  of  the  Northern  New  gbffc 
Conference,  June  3,  1870. 

In  August,  187B,  the   trustees  of  Powells  V; 
Seminary  at  Well  Spring,  Teun,,  elected  Mm 
clpal  of  that  Institution,  but  he  resigned 
mouths  to  accept  an  appointment  as  missionary  to 
Japan,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  from  Ban  Franolsco, 
r'cbruary38,  1880. 


lad 
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He  arrived  in  Japan  March  3i,  and  was  apiiuintcd 
J  wort  at  Nagasaki.  He  Immediately 
com uienced  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  and 
pgnmad  H  with  sueheucrgi  that  In  less  than  thirteen 
months  after  his  arrival  lie  preached  his  first  ^itiii'ili 
Iu  the  native  language.  Of  this  effort  his  native 
teacher  said,  "The  articulation  urn)  pronunciation 
were  as  good  as  ■native's,  and  ilnj  di -tours.-  itu  (roll 
understood  by  all  who  heard  it." 

At  a  farewell  meetlogheld  at  Athena,  Teuu.,  before 
hi-  departure  from  the  I'liiled  Mates,  tin'  widow  i.i[ 
Li-  Mm  pastor,  Tlr.  N.  Jr..  (  ohlelgh,  save  him  two 
dollara  U  n  parting  gift  wbtctt  he  used  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  fund  he  afterward  raised,  largely  by  private 
solicitation,  for  building  Cobh-kh  Bemlnary  at  Nagsr 
OH,  v.liieh  has  been  tif  great  value  to  our  mission 
•  n  ■  r  -;ii.  ■■  it-  opening  with  12  pupils  iu  October,  1861. 

Mr.  Long  remained  Ave  years  at  Nagasaki.  The 
Oral  two  years  were  spent  in  study  and  in  teach- 
ing in  L'obieigh  Seminary,  and  not  content  with 
teaching  the  Japanese  during  the 
day  lie  taught  a  large  class  of 
Chinese  in  I  he  evening.  In  Hie 
spring  of  1SS2  Key.  J.  C.  Duvi-.,,,. 
Presiding  Elder  of  ihe  Nagasaki 

District,  returned  to  the  (Jolted 

01    u    much  needed   tar- 
lough,  and   Mr.  Long  took    his 

■  ii  adding  to  bit  dnttea 

the   work   of  a  presiding    elder. 
Tin?  lie  welcomed  as  giving  him 
lii.-  .I.  -in-d  opportunity  to  preach 
I   iu  the 

lie  was  deeply 
and  labored  far  beyond  li  la 
strength.  The  deep  degradation 
of  even  cultured  heathenism  ap- 
pealed strougty  to  hi-  symp.it liy. 
The  people  for  whom  he  labored 
appreciated  his  efforts,  and  many  of  them  alter  Ills 
death  said  of  him,  "  lie  died  for  Japan." 

Hi  v.;i-  greatly  di-ir.-— cil  li>  i  :■  i .  ■  i:iinl.i|ii.i.v  ■■!  lie- 
means  for  the  demands  of  the  work,  especially  when 
froo.ueully  urged  by  the  people  In  scud  a  preacher  to 
plni-i-  where  they  bad  never  beard  the  Gospel  and 
wished  to  hear  it,  but  there  was  no  one  to  send. 

II,  '■■  ■  v.'.l  in  the  honesty-utid  sincerity  of  otliers. 
and  when  some  persons  who  came  to  him  for  in- 
struction afterward  proved  themselves  unworthy  it 
greatly  grieved  him. 

In  the  spring  of  ISft  broken  down  in  health,  he 
returned  to  the  L'nlled  Slates  where  he  remained 
two  ;.;nrs,  spending  much  of  the  time  iu  speaking 
Ti.r  mi-Mull-,  and   especially  about  bis  much  loved 

In  Stay,  ISSfl,  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him 
the   degree   of  Doctor  of  riiilosupliy    on   e\auiina- 

ti..:i. 

In  l--7he  returned  to  Japan  and  was  appointed 

. .-  Killer  i >f  Nagoyn   District,     lie  was  abun- 
dant in  labors,   holding   discussions  and   lecturing 

■  ii-tlanlty,  opening  new  places  for  Chrlstlai 

wi.r..l  Li- ,  and  giving  special  intention  to  estnbtishing 


Christianity  in  the  large  and  important  eiiy  ..1   N"a- 

gof*. 

Through  his  efforts  a  school  for  girls  was  opened 
in  Ni.giua,  in  uct.pl.tr,  INHij,  which  has  accomplished 
much  good  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  SMryo  A 
Gukb: 

A  church  building  wh-  jded,  and  Dr.  Long  be- 
gan the  enterprise,  and  it  was  completed  nud  dedi- 
cated October  13,  1889.    Dr.  LoTujwroteal  the  dedi- 

cation:  "  The  church  was  tilled  to  its  Utmost  capac- 
Ity,  at  least  five  hundred  persons  being  present. 
Fottr  persons  were  baptized  anil  more  than  two  hun- 
dred partuok  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Boppe*. 
It  was  a  grand  day  for  Christianity,  All  rejoiced 
over  1 1  it-  -ui'i---l'nl  .  ,im)i|,  li.ii  anil  i  led  leal  inn,  t>.  il»- 
one  supreme  God,  of  the  first  Christ  tan  church  to  be 
erected  in  this  greal  city  of  nearly  two  bundled  thou- 
sand iiiliabllnnlsnnd  more  than  five  hundred  pagan 
shrines  and  temples.  The  church  lot  contains  a  little 
and  cost  *2,680.  It  Is  a 
beautifully  and  contrail)-  lo- 


■      siuay.      ine  cosi  oi  me  building 
■:i-  -.'li  *t,  of  which  the  native 
(  .  <  linn*  contributed  *1,300." 

~~>.  JJ.  Spencer  afterward 
follows  i  "  Dr.  Long  was 
heart,  and  gave 
redly  to 
missionary.      Possibly   he 
jen  to  the  charge  of  doing 
noli,  h  charge  which  could 
ecess fully    lodged    against 
han  one  missionary.    Both 
nrcl i  and  missionary  rest- 
ut  Nagoya  may  be  said  lo 
creation.    Full  of  enthusl- 
ind  capable  of  communica- 
ting his  enthusiasm  to  others,  he  set  In  motion  the 
work  of  the  Church  In  the  great  Owari  valley,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  about  three  and  one  half  mil- 

Ou  .Inly  17,  18011,  much  broken  in  health  he  sailed 
wilb  hi.-  family  from  Japan  for  the  United  States, 
and  riled  nt  the  home  of  a  friend,  Rev.  J.  D.  Robert- 
son, iu  Aahevllte,  N.  C,  September 4, 1900. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Japan,  the 
faithful  men  and  women  who  had  labored  with  blui 
In  building  up  the  church  in  Nagoyu  met  Bad  held  a 
touching  service  In  his  memory.  Oue  year  from  the 
day  of  his  death  they  met  again  to  talk  together  of 
tin-  friend  wh..  hud  gone  from  them  and  lo  pray  for 
his  family.  He  will  long  be  remembered  and  hon- 
ored In  Japan  for  liis  loving  devotion  to  Christ  and 

and  for  those  for  whom  Christ  .lied. 

Ma-tek,  speak  !  aud  make  me  ready, 
When  thy  voice  is  truly  heard, 

With  obedience  glad  and  steady 
Still  to  follow  every  word. 

1  urn  listening,  Lord,  for  thee: 

Master,  speak,  I '  speak  to  me  '. 


(328) 
MISSIONARY   C'ON'CERT. 


" 


Program. 
SdupTtnG  BusfWd. — Miii.  &  I-U. 
Sjsoino.-Mi  n.i-li-t  H.iuhul,  llymnlios. 
Go,  liibor  on;  spend  and  be  Ipent, 

Ibr  Joy  to  do  the  flatter's  witt 

I'ilaii .K.—  For  workers  in  Hie  Beam  Mi--;..., 
md  the  people  eaonfll  whom  they  labor. 
BtaOTM.    -Methodf*   II;  miii,l.  Hymn  HOT. 
Hark,  the  vol™  of  Jesus  calling, 

"  \\  liu  "ill  u-i  anil  work  to-day  ?" 

Aivihn  Brae  Hlejlow, 

>is. .iv,....  Methodist  Ilymuul.H.Miin  MB, 

II    I!    ■■■•llllll'.--    1  .il.'r    i-    Iil-Jl.llllL-. 

Ye  men  of  God,  arise  ! 


Airmrinan   Missionary  Hymn. 

ii  Ci.i.  Supreme,  who  -losi  llm  world  suelnln, 
Win.  nia.lcsl  nil.  nml  in  m  ulii  I  in.- 1  inu.lo  In  vain, 
Who  boldest  all  I  In)  nations  In  thy  bund, 
lulhee.  WBtTUM,  anil  I-r;ij-  Iln-i',  bless  our  ininl. 

From  eastern  dawn  has  learned  l  he  Cn>p.  I  liuhl. 
To  cheer,  ilium  im-.  iiml  endue  with   might  : 
Still  more  end  mure  lis  gracious  I'-.ilm  .\t.n.l. 
While  glad  hosannas  to  thy  throne  ascend. 

O  Sun  of  Righteousness,  thy  healing  give. 
Iii.it.  uli  ti,.'  .mi-iIi  nn.y  look  l,i  Ihee  and  live  ; 
That  all  the  peoples,  gnihi-rcl  Iuti',  may  know 
The  health  ami  pnot  tii.it  boa  iliy  presence  do 


And  every  heart  receive  tho  living;  Word. 

Irani  ns  Ihe  fruiluge  of  1 1 1  •_■  heai'mili  liinh. 
Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  dour  OB  i-unli; 
O'er  mighty  itro,  and  from  sea  to  sea, 
Letallbeooe  in  loyalty  to  " 


f,./_1/.-.» 


Home  Missions. 

MISSION'S  for  tho  benefit  of  those  who  come  here 
from  other  lauds  are  iniiwrtam.  Many  thou- 
sands arrive  every  year.  They  coma  front  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  Ilollauil,  Germany,  France,  and  northern 
Europe,  and  these  are  generally  of  u  superior  class, 
and  learn  to  know  and  love  our  civil  and  social  Insti- 
tutions. But  among  the  immigrants  are  "  Jews  from 
Russla,Itailans  from  the  Sicilies,  Bohemians,  many  of 
whom  are  of  the  baser  son,  Coles,  long  taught  to  dis- 
like every  kind  of  regularly  constituted  government, 
Hungarians,  looked  upon  as  revolutionists.  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  who  have  bad  the  best  elements  of 
their  nature  stamped  out  by  the  Iron  henl  of  Turkey, 
British  trade  unionists,  French  socialists,  Austrian 
nihilists,  German  anarchists,  and  idol  worshipers 
from  China,  Iiulln,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sen." 
These  need  to  be  brought  Into  subjection  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  not  only  for  their  own  sake  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 


Missions  (or  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  are  needed. 
-Slime  mission  Murk  Is  being  done  among  ihetn,  tun 
much  more  can  and  should  be  done.  It  is  a  hard 
field.  I>etraudcd  und  robbed  by  government  offl- 
ri;.ls,  tlicy  ulteii  lurn  [nun  the  missionaries  who 
come  from  those  lliey  consider  as  their  oppressors. 
Many  of  thcln  ellll  practice  the  savage  riles  and 
believe  in  the  superstitions  of  the  past. 

The  masses  In  our  large  ci lies  appeal  lo  us.  There 
are  large  sections  in  our  cities  where  Lite  degrada- 
tion is  appalling,  and  where  crime  runs  riot.  Chil- 
dren who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ  except 
as  connected  with  au  oath.  Men  and  women  who 
I mve  been  the  victims  of  cireumstaucea  ami  tin  apt 
papist at  vir-.'  fri-ni  llieir  infam-y. 

The  sparsely  settled  portions  of  country  In  all 
puts  ol  ike  MtfM  preveuta  frequent  presentation 
of  tin.-  elaiius  i.i [  Christianity,  and  a  churchless  eoui- 
inunlty  iau  menace  lo  murals  ami  good  government 
Missionaries  here  must  be  largely  supported  by  the 
followers  of  Christ  who  live  elsewhere. 

We.  must  not  target  iln-  mills  nf  Hie  Kreedmeu  of 
ihc^ouili.  They  are  well  supplied  wtlh  preachers 
and  teachers,  bttt  many  of  ihese  are  not  fitted  either 
In  character  or  education  lo  l»-  leaders  In  righteous, 
inss  of  tawrtadge,  iiml  (m  years  to  eotne  the  field 
for  mission  work  among  tbem  will  be  white  for  the 
tunes!.  Il'iiin:  Missions  should  rest  as  a  heavy 
weight,  upon  the  conscience,  liberality,  and  heart  of 
those  who  call  themselves  lolluwers  of  Christ. 


The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

MISSIONS  lielong  to  the  very  nature  and  genius 
of  Christianity.  They  are  not  an  artificial  ad- 
dition, nut  something  lacked  on  ;  but  tiny  In-long  in 
Christ i unity  In  its  very  temper,  genius,  spirit,  and 
essence.  Every  furm  und  figure  Is  employed  lo 
taooh  us  this  truth.  Light  must  shine,  life  must 
propagate  life,  seed  must  bring  forth  harvest,  a 
spring  must  bring  forth  a  stream.  Christianity  Is 
i .- Ii  ■ .  Is  the  life,  Is  the  seed.  Is  the  spring  ;  mis- 
sions are  the  life,  the  propagation,  the  harvest,  the 
stream.  Just  as  sure  as  yon  begin  with  duly  you 
will  find  your  way  lo  delight.  There  Is  a  constant 
ascent  on  the  part  of  the  tree  child  of  God  lo  a 
higher  und  higher  love!.  In  the  old  fable  of  tin* 
birds  made  without  wings  they  were  told  lo  take  up 
their  wings  and  bear  them.  At  first  the  pinions 
teemed  heavy  as  lead,  but  as  the  birds  folded  them 
over  iheir  heart"  their  wings  grew  fast,  and  that 
which  once  they  bore  now  bears  them.  Begin  by 
doing  yoardnty,  and  God  ends  hy  making  It  your 
delight.  I  am  saved  by  Christ  In  order  to  save  ;  I 
have  been  laught  by  Christ  In  order  to  teach  ;  I  have 
been  enabled  to  get  In  order  to  give  ;  and,  in  fowl's 
reckoning,  all  life  Is  lost  which  does  no 
eate  and  propagate  life. — .1.  T.  fi?™wt. 

"Sraworketh:  letmeworkto 


(8B9) 

CIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


A  Hospital's  Oall  to  You. 

AMONG  the  different  agencies  used  by  the  C't 
tn  make  known  the  Gosiiol  of  Christ 
present  a  better  held  than  (lit-  mission  hospital,  anil 
nowhere  can  the  character  of  Christ  be  better 
empllfied.  Ah  an  evangelistic  Ueld  It  is  far  superior 
to  the  street  chapel,  as  it  gathers  to  its  dispensary 
•raiting  room  a  larger  crowd  of  mora  receptivi 
hearers,  and  from  a  wider  range  of  temtorj.  It 
rlii-  ti'ld  it  la  alio  superior  to  the  day  school,  as  It? 
influence  la  brought  to  bear  on  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  people  and  in  a  mors  effective  way.  In  tin 
same  Held  it  is  superior  to  the  Itinerating  evangelist 
as  instead  of  going  to  audiences  whose  good  will 
nnai  >■■■  gained,  aodleuoee  whose  good  win  i«  »s- 

Hired  come  dally  to  the  hospital.  And  these  au- 
diences are  made  up  of  people  from  a  wider  section 
iti.ui  the  itinerating  evangelist  usually  reaches. 

But  all  this  work  is  further  nnd  more  efficiently 
conducted  through  the  lunching  and  influences  of  the 
wards.  Ben,  under  the  power  of  kindness  and  love, 
having  such  care  and  attention  us  they  never  receive 
mUrtd ■■  .1  ih.'ir  own  families,  and  often  such  as  they 
hnvc  never  known  anywhere  else,  their  hearts  are 
touched  and  inclined  to  receive  the  leispcl  thus 
commended  to  them,  and  often  with  the  healing  that 
their  bodies  they  Icurti  of  the  tircat  Physi- 
cian who  does  for  them  far  more  and  greater  than 

Very  fe.w  realize  what  a  granrl  opportunity  a  hos- 
pital in  China  presents  for  speclnl  and  continuous 
work  on  lines  of  greatest  usefulness. 

A I  tin-  Nanking  Hospital  twenty  dollars  will  afford 
band,  bedding,  and  care  to  a  poor  suffering  China- 
man for  one  year.  Think  tor  a  moment  what  this 
means.  Outside  of  the  opportunity  to  preach 
Christ,  it  meana  a  year's  service  In  relieving  suffer- 
ing among  thepalnstricken,  despairing  poor,  brlng- 
joy  and  health  and  hope  to  those  who,  without 
help,  must  end  their  lives  in  pain,  sorrow,  and 
ipalr,  giving  lood,  shelter,  ami  comfort  for  a  year 
who  bat  for  your  help  would  suffer  and 
and  die. 

Five  hundred  dollars  wdl  endow  a  bed  tn  per- 
mit)- and  the  work  continue  from  year  to  year. 
•a  can  thus  start  an  agency  that  will  go  on  iu  Its 

iflcent  work  utter  you  rest  from  your  labors. 
As  a  part  of  the  great  Twcnl  ieth  i  entury  Offering 
the  world's  betterment   the   Nanking   Hospital 
!k*  •30,000  as  an  endowment  for  forty  beds  In  its 

you  Hud  a  better  Investment  of  the 

money  the  Lord   haa  allowed   yon,  for  a  short  time, 

■  ■  ttBtrai !     Where  can  yon  do  more  to  relieve   the 

tow  and  suffering  of  your  Mlmv-men,  and  at  the 

me  lime  brine  to  them  an  everlasting  joy  1 

Will   you    not  endow  one  bed!      If  you  are  not 

o  endow  one  bed   In  perpetuity  will  you  mil 

IM   tti   support   for  a   year   or  a  number  of 


If  willing,  please  send  your  contributions  to  the 
cur  responding  secretaries  "f  ilie  Missionary  Society, 
OB  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  stating  that,  it  Is  (or 
the  Nanking  Hospital,  or  send  it  to  the  writer  at  the 


Jottings  from  China, 

YESTERDAY  I  returned  from  holding  quarterly 
meetings  at  Hok-ing  Doug  and  Boding  Haeng, 
our  two  circuits  within  the  walls  of  Foochow  city, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the  things  I  saw 
and  heard  would  It  interesting  to  your  nailers. 

OB  my  way  through  the  city  I  passed  near  the 
district  magistrate's  yamen,  or  official  premises, 
where  a  man  recently  suffered  a  lingering,  horrible 
death  from  starvation  for  eloping  with  another 
mail's  wife.  The  culprit  was  compelled  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  in  un  upright  cage  the  top  of  which  fitted  like 
a  collar  around  his  neck,  so  that  part  of  his  weight 
rested  on  his  chin.  Food  ai:d  drink  "ere  strictly 
prohibited  to  him  under  severe  penalties  un<l  in  the 
course  of  foor  days  and  nifchts  his  wretched  spirit 
took  Its  flight.  I  remember  one  Instance  In  which 
the  victim,  who  was  miilty  of  starting  a  lottery,  sur- 
vived nearly  a  week.  The  woman  in  this  newt 
case  was  more  fortunate  than  her  paramour,  as  her 
husband  required  her  to  commit  suicide  by  eating 
opium,  Instead  of  Insisting  on  a  more  cruel  death. 

The  two  quarterly  meetings  alluded  to  wero  to  me 
seasons  of  special  encouragement.  The  East  Street 
work  (Hok-iug  Dung),  has  lor  many  years — perhaps 
always— been  a  bard  In  Id,  The  leading  church  is  on 
a  liusy  thoroughfare  In  the  midst  of  n  dense  popula- 
tion, numbering  many  literary  men,  whose  resi- 
dences are  back  from  the  main  street.  As  a  rule 
these  gentry  are  proud  ns  Lucifer  and  disdain  every- 
thing foreign  and  Christian. 

When  I  joined  the  Foochow  Mission,  seventeen 
years  ago,  I  used  to  attend  the  East  street  I  hurch 
quite  frequently,  as  I  have  done  occasionally  since, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
present.  Last  Sunday  I  had  a  congregation  of 
about  two  hundred.  A  larger  part  of  It  waa  made 
up  of  students  from  Rev.  (I.  S.  Miner's  "Special 
QUI  Dbj-  Schools  "—a  form  of  effort  that  is  doubtless 
reaching  as  many  pi  ople  its  all  other  departments  of 

ir  work  combined. 

Bo-ding  Haeng,  or  West  Goto  Circuit,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  work  ami  has  not  grown  very  rap- 
idly, but  the  congregation  last  Sunday  was  so  large 
all  sorts  of  benches  had  to  be  brought  in  to 
the  hearers,  a  largo  proportion  of  whom  were 
Hrotlier  Miner's  teachers  Hint  pupils.  1  am  sorry  to 
that  one  of  his  teachers  had  recently  died  of 
Bubonic  plague,  which  is  prevalent  In  the  city  and 
suburbs'. 

Roth  love  feasts  were  seasons  of  refreshing  from 
tho  presence  of  the  Lord.  I  was  especially  pleased 
I  Dumber  Of  nan  who  participated,  as  this 
fact  showed    that   the   faithful  labors  of  the  two 
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Bible  women— one  on  eaeh  •  ireiiit  —  are  bMftBf 
fruit.  At  the  close  o(  each  Ion  feast  several  persons 
were  baptized.  Id  In  all  being  received  into  full 
memlicreblp. 

The  forenoon  sermon  was  on  3  Cor.  5.  IT,  "If 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  lie  is  a  new  creature:  old 
things  are  paused  away ;  behold,  ail  things  are  be- 
come new."  The  text  of  the  afternoon  was  1  John 
4.  16,  "God  is  love;  ant)  he  that  dwelleth  lit  love 
dwclletlt  in  God,  and  God  In  him."  It  any  read,  n 
of  this,  article  doubt  whether  the  Chinese  nu  learn 
lo  appreciate  the  deep  and  precious  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  I  wish  they  could  have  been  present  nod 
heard  the  IrilliiHHIIf  at  the  love  feast  nod  hare 
Been  the  attentive  listeners  when  the  word  was  be- 
ing unfolded  Surely  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  ii ii to  salvation  in  everyone  that  Liulievetli— Jew, 


ir  Ore 
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An  examination  for  the  first  literary  degree — cor-  ■ 
responding  to  our  A.B.— had  just  been  held  in  the 
cily.  SH'venil  thousand  candidates  had  present. -d 
themselves,  hut  the  number  upon  whom  the  degree 
could  be  conferred  this  time  was  filed  at  80,  M-iu- 
day  forenoon  the  successful  OaOdMam  wefa  M  ■  ■ 
where  in  evidence.  While  passing  through  the  city 
and  through  the  suburbs  lo  our  " MtlliHI  0on> 
pound,"  about  three  miles  from  the  South  Gate.  I  (-i  in- 
stantly tnei  or  overtook  the  new  degree  men  v.  ho 
rode  io  beautifully  decorated  sedans  being  escorted 
bya  trumpeter  whose  shrill  blast  heralded  ilie  min- 
ing af  an  embryo  great  man.  A  card  bearer  also 
walked  ahead  of  Ilie  sedan  and  handed  OM  ml 
slips  containing  the  graduate's  name,  new  title,  it.-. 
Still  another  carried  an  elegant  silk  owner  00 
which  were  characters  of  gold  foil  announcing  his 
grade  huioiil:  the  successful  candidates. 

Leaving  the  main  mine  to  visit  one  of  our  chapels, 
I  paused  through  a  small  village  across  whoso  main 
street  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  ar-li  Made  of  beauti- 
ful red  silk  and  containing  the  name  and  titles  of 
one  of  the  residents  who  had  just  succeeded  In  win- 
ning a  degree.  This  hamlet  had  no  wall  through 
which  to  make  a  breach  for  their  victor's  entrance,  \ 

as  was  done  in  the  Ulyiripir  names,  bin  tie-  | pie 

seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  In  honoring  their  fel- 
low villager,  and  the  place  wore  a  gay  and  festive 

As  Is  well  known,  every  aspirant  to  official  posi- 
tion throughout  this  empire  must  pass  through  the 
portal  of  literary  examinations,  which  are  a  remark- 
able feature  of  Chinese  policy.  This  system  of  ex- 
amination* is  very  ancient  nud  has  taken  such  u 
complete  hold  on  (he  ambitions  of  the  people  that  the 
possession  of  ulit.-rnry  degree,  am]  then  n  higher,  and 
yet  a  higher  seems  to  be  the  prize  for  which  the  whole 
nation  is  contending.  A  degree  is  not  only  an  hon- 
orable disllnetton,  bnt  it  secures  for  Its  possessor 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions  and  is  a  passport 
to  possible  official  appointment,  'While  the  examina- 
tion mill  periodically  turns  out  a  new  batch  of  candi- 
dates for  office  there  Is  always  an  immense  number 
of  them  (or  whom  no  immediate  employment  can  be 

always  temporarily  out  of  office.    All  these  together 


form  an  army  of  expeel 
near  every  provincial  capital  waiting  for  something 
in  turn  Up  nud.  in  the  meantime,  performing  all 
sorts  of  service  for  the  governor.  In  the  ranks  of 
:  .  found  the  chief  literary  assailants 
of  foreign  missionaries,  These  are  the  men  who 
now  and  then  circulate  slanderous  placards  and 
pamphlets  iu  order  to  foment  riots  and,  If  possible, 
mossucres  of  missionaries  and  native  Christians. 
These,  In  fact,  are  the  real  rulers  of  China,  for  few, 
If  any  of  the  lower  grades  of  officials,  such  as  the 
district  magistrates,  dare  lo  disregard  their  wishes, 
as  I  happen  to  know  just  now  in  a  case  at  Siong- 
gong-tng  on  the  Hokcbiang  District.  Local  ruffians 
have  for  some  time  been  maltreating  the  native 
Christians  and  the  preacher  at  that  place.  By  re- 
quest the  district  magistrate  sent  his  runners  to 
post  up  proclamations  prohibiting  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  vagabonds.  But  as  fast  as  the  proc- 
lamations were  put  up  crowds  tore  them  down  and 
liniilly  drove  the  runners  away.  I  BUT*  BMng  Bi  i 
dence  that  a  graduate  of  thesecond  degree,  or  M  V  , 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  common 
people  seldom  dare  to  make  any  disturbance  unless 
they  know  they  are  backed  by  one  or  more  degree 

As  already  stated  the  Bubonic  plugie 
In  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs  and  various  precau- 
tionary measures  are  being  employed.  for  in- 
stance, groups  of  Huddhist  and  Taoist  priests  are 
seen  here  and  there  going  through  their  incau- 
tatlnus.  I  also  saw  men  wearing  around  their  necks 
triangles  composed  ■>(  three  long  knives  also  cangties 
—or  collars  made  of  boards.  These  are  implements 
of  puulshmeuts  for  thieves,  and  vagabonds,  and 
are  voluntarily  worn  by  Innocent  men  as  a  species 
of  penance  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  angry 
demons  and  the  mysterious  powers  of  darkness 
around  them. 

Strange  lo  say  the  cangues  and  triangles  worn  to 
avert  sickness  ami  disaster  are  mere  toys  In  com- 
parison lo  the  real  ones.  Indeed,  nearly  everything 
pertaining  lo  the  gods  and  to  their  worship  Is  false 
or  counterfeit,  and  this  fact,  of  course,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  every  form  of  pagan  civilization.  Walker 
iu  his  P/iOoKipAy  0/  the  Fln'i  -if  SaltaHm'  shows  how 
inevitably  the  worshiper  becomes  transformed 
into  the  moral  image  of  the  being  or  object  wor- 
shiped. The  Psaliulsl  (135.  18)  says  of  the  Idoll  Ot 
the  heathen:  They-  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them,  so  is  everyone  that  trusleth  In  Ihcm,"  St.  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  3.  1*  shows  ihe  effect  of  worshiping  tb* 
living  and  true  God,  "But  we  all  with  nuieii.d 
face  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
are  being  Iransferrcd  from  glory  to  glory  "  So  it 
is  that  millions  of  transformed  lives  in  Europe  .oil 
America  are  dally  proving  and  Illustrating  Ihe 
"  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God."  How  sublime 
and  encouraging  Is  the  assuruuee  that  this  leaven  of 
the  Gospel,  this  mighty  transforming  power,  is  mani- 
festing itself  among  "China's  Millions."  aeeordlnu 
lo  the  working  whereby  God  ii 
things  unto  himself. 

Foocbow,  April  U.  1900. 


.1.. Ns."    according 
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Soatii  Japan  Minion  Oonfarenoa 

BT  REV.   H.   B.   JOHHSON. 

THE  8outh  Japan  Mission  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  for  its 
second  session  in  the  Deshima  Church,  Nagasaki, 
Thursday,  May  3,  1900.  In  the  absence  of  a  bishop 
J.  C.  Davison,  the  senior  missionary  and  the  organ- 
izer of  oar  work  in  South  Japan,  presided  under  in- 
structions of  Bishop  Cranston.  An  excellent  spirit 
prevailed  from  first  to  last,  the  business  was  con- 
ducted with  dispatch,  the  reports  were  very  encour- 
aging, and  all  returned  to  the  work  full  of  hope. 
No  changes  were  made  among  the  missionaries  and 
as  few  as  possible  among  the  Japanese. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics : 

1899.       1900.  Gain. 

Members  of  Conference 14  14 

Conference  Probationers 4  4 

Missionaries  W.  F.  M.  S 8  7 

Church  Members 703  765  62 

Probationers 296  323  28 

Adults  Baptized 71  138  67 

Children       "      22  49  27 

Sunday  schools 26  34  8 

scholars 1,602  1,715  113 

Pastoral  Support yen.    66t»  yen    957  yen  2*8 

Current  Expenses 4*       229  "      317  "     88; 

Sunday  School  Expenses...  ••        75  "       99  ••     24 

Regular  Benevolences ••       122  "      176  "     54 

Other                ••          ••       109  "      238  "    118 

Paid  for  BTd'g  and  Improv.  *    1.360  "      574 

"    on  Old  Indebtedness  . .  •'       107  ••      146  "     39 


The  gains  in  pastoral  support  are  worthy  of 
note.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Japan  Conference 
was  divided,  this  territory  was  giving  yen  51.50  per 
month.  Last  year  the  same  churches  gave  yen  80.71. 
They  have  now  promised  yen  98.08  lor  the  year  to 
come. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc. 

Rev.  Charles  Bishop  sailed  from  Japan  March  23, 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  furlough.  His 
family  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
and  he  has  been  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  Mission. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Folkerson  and  four  children  sailed 
from  Japan  April  17,  returning  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  at  Howard,  Ran. 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  is 
slowly  improving.  He  is  at  the  sanitarium  at 
Saint  Helena,  Cal. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper,  D.D.,  sailed  from  Japan  March 
31.  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Harrington  and  family  sailed  from 
New  York  June  5,  returning  to  Chile. 

Bishop  Vincent  sailed  from  New  York  June  9  for 
Europe,  to  begin  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences and  Missions  in  Europe.  He  will  reside  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Rev.  Win.  Bait,  D.D.,  of  our  Italy  Mission,  sailed 
from  New  York  Jane  9,  returning  to  Italy.  His  ad- 
dress will  be  38  via  Flrenze,  Rome,  Italy. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hardin  Burch,  D.D.,  for  seventeen 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  8ociety,  died  in  New  York  city  May  27. 


Rev.  C.  D.  Morris,  missionary  to  Korea,  sailed 
from  New  York  June  2.  He  will  visit  relatives  in 
Ireland,  and  expects  to  arrive  in  Korea  about  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beech,  who  left  New  York  October 
4,  1899,  for  China,  arrived  in  Chungking,  W>st 
China,  January  25,  1900.  The  last  five  hundred 
miles  occupied  five  weeks. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  of  the  North  China  Mis- 
sion, came  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  His  address  is  5173  Hester  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  and  wife,  of  Tientsin, 
China,  have  been  bereaved  by  the  death  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  Ruth  Ella,  who  died  on  April  12. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Banks  has  returned  from  Singapore. 
His  address  is  Knoxville,  la. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Scranton,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  who 
has  been  in  Switzerland  for  nearly  two  years,  has 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  is  at  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss  Nettie  Wilbur,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Chile  Mission  for  five  years  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  last  winter,  is  at  Lost  Nation,  la. 

Rev.  George  C.  Cobb,  formerly  of  the  Korea  Mis- 
sion, is  supplying  the  Methodist  church  at  Lin- 
wood,  Neb. 

Rev.  George  B.  Benedict,  formerly  of  the  Chile 
Mission,  is  Principal  of  the  United  States  Model 
School  and  Superintendent  of  the  other  city  schools 
at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Sites,  formerly  of  the  Foochow  Mis- 
sion, is  residing  with  her  son-in-law,  Rev.  F.  F. 
Brown,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A  lined  a  Ruth  Spencer,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  O. 
Spencer,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  14. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D.,of  the  Japan  Mission, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Clavercck  College,  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  family  of  Rev.  D.  S.  Si>encer,  of  Japan,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  will  reside  in 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley  and  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Arndt,  our 
missionaries  in  Southeast  Africa,  were  married  March 
16,  1900,  at  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  now  in 
the  United  States,  expects  to  return  to  Japan  this 
month. 

Rev.  •¥.  L.  Neeld,  D.D.,  has  been  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Barcilly  District,  North  India 
Conference,  to  take  the  place  of  Bishop  Parker.  He 
will  return  to  India  in  September. 

Professor  T.  H.  Martin  and  Rev.  J.  L.  McLaughlin 
have  been  stationed  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  in 
charge  ot  our  Missions  then?. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Wood.  D.D.,  of  Peru,  arrived  in  New 
York  June  19. 

The  Japan  Annual  Conference  was  held  at  Aoya- 
ma,  Tokyo,  Japan,  March  2D-27,  Rev.  G.  F.  Drai>er 
presiding  by  ap(>oiutin«*iit  of  Bishop  Cranston. 
Kev.  Julius  Soper.  D.D.,  was  elected  clerical  dele- 
Kate,  and  Dr.  M.  Takagi  lay  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference.  None  of  the  appointment*  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  changed.    Self-support  was  reported 
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as  making  steady  headway.  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  re- 
ports :  "  A  great  and  blessed  change  is  coming  over 
the  native  ministry.  There  is  a  deeper  consecra- 
tion, loftier  aim,  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  a  more  determined  spirit 
to  conquer  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Two  great  diffi- 
culties confronted  the  cabinet  this  year  in  supplying 
the  work— lack  of  qualified  men  and  lack  of  money. 
Never  was  the  question  more  serious.  8cores  of 
doors  are  open  to  us,  and  we  cannot  enter  them  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  money.  Our  missionaries 
also  are  overloaded,  and  no  help  is  in  sight  to  relieve 
those  on  the  verge  of  breaking." 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts  from  the  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  met  in  regular  session 
June  19,  1900,  Bishop  Foss  presiding.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin, 
recording  secretary,  until  October  1,  1900. 

It  was  decided  to  elect  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  whose  duties  should  be  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
visiting  and  addressing  Annual  Conferences  in  their 
sessions  and  Missionary  Anniversaries ;  by  attend- 
ing and  addressing  preachers'  meetings,  District 
Conferences,  and  other  Conferences  and  assemblies ; 
preaching  for  pastors  on  missionary  occasions ;  ad- 
dressing Sunday  schools,  and  in  all  other  suitable 
ways.  He  shall  also  discharge  such  other  duties  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  report  to  the  Board  in 
writing  at  least  once  a  month.  He  shall  reside  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  was  unanimously  elected  assistant 
secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  outgoing  of  Miss  Estella  C.  Long,  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  to  South  America  to  take  charge  of  the  Boys' 
High  School  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  was  approved, 
her  salary  to  be  paid  from  the  income  of  the  school, 
and  her  outgoing  paid  from  the  appropriation  to 
South  America. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to'  South 


Miss  Hilda  E.  Sorsa,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  wis 
accepted  as  nurse  for  Wuhu  Hospital,  China,  friend* 
in  Finland,  paying  her  outgoing  expenses  and  con- 
tributing annually  from  500  to  600  francs  toward  ber 
support. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden,  of  North 
China,  was  extended  through  August,  1900. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  repair  Tsanhu 
Chapel,  in  North  China. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  North 
China  was  approved. 

Dr.  Julius  Soper,  of  Japan,  was  given  permission 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  until  September,  and 
the  outgoing  expenses  of  Mrs.  Soper,  returning  to 
Japan,  were  authorized. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan  of  two  children  of  Rev.  W.  8. 
Worden. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  benefit  of  church 
property  in  Hakodate,  Japan,  and  to  close  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Japan  Mission  to  January  1, 1900. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  sending  of  two  sons  of 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  of  Japan,  to  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Permission  was  given  Rev.  H.  G.  AppenzeUer  to 
return  with  his  family  from  Korea  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Korea  Mission,  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Ap- 
penzeUer on  his  leaving  on  furlough. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Sherman  and  family  from  Korea,  and  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  a  man  be  sent  to  Korea  to  engage 
in  evangelistic  work  in  place  of  Dr.  Sherman. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Korea  Mission  was  approved. 

Permission  was  given  to  the  Korea  Mission  to 
erect  a  new  church  in  Seoul  in  the  compound  in 
which  the  hospital  is  situated. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  selecting  and  sending 
out  of  a  man  qualified  to  take  the  position  of  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  in  the  printing  office  at  San- 
tiago, Chile. 

Authority  was  given  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Chile  Mission  to  sell  the  parsonage  inCoquimbo  and 
build  or  purchase  in  a  better  locality,  provided  the 
Missionary  Society  is  not  involved  in  any  additional 
expense. 

Bishop  Vincent  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Missionary   Society  at  the  Jubilee  Anniversary  of 


America  was  approved,  except  the  part  that  applies 

to  the  stations  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  which  |  the  Germany  Mission  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  July, 

are  to  be  transferred  to  another  church. 

A  furlough  of  three  months  was  given  Rev.  John 
\V.  Butler,  I). I).,  of  the  Mexico  Mission. 

Repairs  on  mission  property  in  Mexico  City  were 
approved,  not  to  cost  over  $100. 

The  offer  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Owen,  of  the  Hinghua  Mis- 
sion Conference,  was  accepted.     He  offered  that  if 


1900. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld  and 
family  returning  to  India  in  September  were  author- 
ized and  to  bo  charged  to  the  appropriations  for  1901 
to  Southern  Asia. 

Permission  was  given  Dr.  B.  F.  West  to  return  from 
Malaysia  next  year. 

Provision  was  made  for  repairs  of  school  building 


the  Board  would  send  out  a  yonncr  man  as  an  as- 
sistant to  help  him  on  his  district  he  would  provide  at  Naini  Tal,  India. 

for  the  outgoing  expenses,  and  guarantee  his  sup-  The  outgoing  to  India  of  Rev.    Frank  8herman 

port  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1900.  also  for  the  year  Ditto  and  wife  was  authorized,  provided  they  pass  a 

1901,  and  in  case  of  his  own  death  his  salary  should  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Committee  on 

go  to  his  assistant  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  Nominations  and  General  Reference. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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The  furlough  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere,  of  India,  was 
extended  until  November. 

Rev.  J.  L.  McLaughlin  was  appointed  treasurer  for 
the  Philippine  Mission. 

The  appointment  and  outgoing  of  twelve  young 
men  for  work  in  Southern  Asia  was  authorized. 
They  must  be  willing  to  go  on  half  pay,  which  is  to 
be  provided  on  the  field,  doing  half  missionary  work 
during  the  first  four  years,  meanwhile  employing  the 
balance  of  the  time  in  learning  the  language  of  the 
people.  They  must  remain  unmarried  four  years, 
during  which  time  they  will  be  considered  on  trial, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  if  they  prove  efficient,  will 
be  put  on  the  roll  and  pay  of  the  regular  mission- 
aries, and  if  not  efficient  their  return  expenses  to  the 
United  States  will  be  paid. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  Board  of  Church  Extension, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  what 
assistance  it  will  give  toward  purchasing  mission 
property  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Wood,  of  Peru,  addressed  the  Board  for 
fifteen  minutes,  reporting  what  had  been  accom- 
plished toward  securing  religious  liberty  in  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile,  and  thanks  were  given  him 
for  his  report. 

Bishop  Warne  addressed  the  Board  for  five  min- 
utes on  the  Mission  in  Manila,  especially  as  to  the 
need  of  a  church  building,  and  the  question  of  secur- 
ing Mission  property  in  Manila  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Southern  Asia. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  given  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  promise  to  take  active  steps 
for  the  protection  of  our  missionaries  in  China. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Board  was  extended  to  our 
missionaries  who  are  in  peril  from  the  rebellion  or 
revolution  in  China. 

Mr.  Andrew  K.  Shiebler,  of  Grace  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  place  of  Mr.  John  French,  deceased. 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Morris  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment to  Korea. 

Permission  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Sunday  school 
to  use  the  Board  room  on  Sunday  afternoons,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  approved  the  transfer  of  its  mission 
work  and  property  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  said 
Church  having  agreed  to  reimburse  the  Missionary 
8ociety  for  the  actual  cash  outlay  made  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  property. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Society  and  Board 
were  elected :  President — Bishop  Merrill ;  Vice  P,r*i- 
dents— Bishops  Andrews,  Warren,  Foss,  Hurst,  Ninde, 
Walden,  Mallalieu,  Fowler,  Vincent,  FitzGerald. 
Joyce,  Goodsell,  McCabe,  Cranston,  Moore,  Hamil- 
ton; A.  K.  Sanford,  J.  H.  Taft,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  G. 
J.  Ferry,  J.  8.  McLean,  J.  F.  Rusling,  J.  M.  Kins:.  J. 
M.  Buckley,  Alden  8peare,  Charles  Scott ;  Recording 
Secretary— &.  L.  Baldwin. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  elected  : 

Africa.  A.  K.  Sanford,  A.  Fowler,  C.  S.  nar- 
rower, B.  M.  Adams,  H.  A.  Monroe,  Herbert  Welch, 
R.  W.  P.  Goff,  Archer  Brown. 


South  America  and  Mexico.  J.  S.  McLean,  A.  Long- 
acre,  C.  C.  Corbin,  J.  M.  King,  S.  P.  Hammond,  II. 
Welch,  G.  C.  Batcheller,  C.  S.  Wing,  A.  Speare. 

China.  J.  H.  Taft,  S.  F.  Upham,  P.  A.  Welch,  G. 
P.  Mains,  A.  H.  Tuttle,  W.  V.  Kelley,  J.  L.  Hurlbut, 
Reed  Benedict. 

Europe.  H.  A.  Buttz,  J.  R.  Day,  A.  H.  De  Haven, 
J.  M.  Buckley,  Geo.  Abele,  G.  P.  Mains,  A.  H.  Tuttle, 
G.  P.  Eckman. 

Soutttern  Asia.  J.  F.  Goucher,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  W.  H. 
Falconer,  B.  M.  Adams,  J.  M.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Barnes, 
J.  0.  Wilson,  G.  P.  Eckman. 

Japan  and  Korea.  E.  S.  Tipple,  John  Beattie,  F. 
M.  North,  J.  F.  Goucher,  W.  F.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Cur- 
ran,  R.  B.  Kelly,  J.  B.  Fanlks. 

Self-supporting  Missions.  J.  S.  McLean,  A.  Fowler, 
R.  Grant,  A.  K.  8anford,  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  R.  B.  Kelly, 
Reed  Benedict. 

Domestic  Missions.  8.  O.  Benton,  S.  W.  Gehrett, 
W.  V.  Kelley,  8.  W.  Thomas,  C.  S.  Wing,  J.  R.  Cur- 
ran,  W.  McDonald,  Wra.  J.  Stitt,  C.  R.  Barnes,  B.  C. 
Conner. 

Finance.  E.  L.  Dobbins,  J.  H.  Taft,  G.  J.  Ferry, 
Wm.  Hoyt,  J.  S.  Huyler,  J.  8.  McLean,  E.  B.  Tuttle, 
Alden  Speare,  J.  E.  Andrus. 

Lands  and  Legacies.  G.  G.  Reynolds,  L.  Skidmore, 
Alden  8peare,  P.  A.  Welch,  Wm.  Hoyt,  Charles 
Scott,  J.  F.  Rusling,  S.  Baldwin,  G.  F.  Secor. 

Publications.  J.  M.  King,  J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  F. 
Goucher,  A.  Longacre,  A.  K.  Sanford,  J.  B.  Graw, 
John  Beattie,  W.  V.  Kelley. 

Woman's  Mission  Work.  C.  S.  Harrower,  J.  R. 
Day,  E.  8.  Tipple,  H.  W.  Knight,  H.  Welch,  G.  P. 
Mains,  L.  Skidmore,  J.  0.  Wilson. 

Estimate*.  J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  S.  McLean,  8.  F. 
Upham,  G.  J.  Ferry,  J.  8.  Huyler,  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  W. 
J.  Stitt. 

Nominations  and  General  Reference.  The  Chairmen 
of  the  other  committees. 

Apportionments.  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
C.  S.  narrower,  F.  M.  North,  J.  B.  Faulks. 

Auditx  at  3>»r  York.  E.  B.  Tuttle,  A.  K.  Sanford, 
W.  H.  Falcouer,  C.  8.  Harrower,  John  Beattie,  E.S. 
Tipple,  F.  M.  North,  J.  O.  Wilson. 

Auditx  at  Cincinnati.  Edward  Dyraond,  R.  H. 
Rust,  A.  J.  Nast,  James  N.  Gamble. 

The  following  were  approved  for  appointment 
under  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society : 
Miss  Luella  G.  Rigby,  Miss  Grace  Stick  well.  Miss 
Mar)*  A.  Cody,  Miss  Ida  Ellis,  Miss  Charlotte  T. 
Holraan,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Estey,  Miss  Florence  Plumb. 

Drs.  F.  M.  North,  E.  8.  Tipple,  and  Andrew  Long- 
acre  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
moir of  Thomas  II.  Burch,  who  died  May  27. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  missions,  and  $515  for  fourteen  of  the 
domestic  missions. 


The  General  Conference  did  not  have  time  to  act 
upon  all  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Missions. 
It  is  probable  every  report  would  have  been  adopted 
had  they  been  presented  for  vote.  They  will  \te 
found  on  page  319. 
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Secretary  Baldwin. 

Dr.  3.  L.  Baldwin  atill  continues  to  improve  in 

heallh  thongh  very  slowly.     His  physician  UJ1  Uutl 

after  his  recovery  he  will  be  in  belter  health  than 
before  the  present  attack.    The  Board  litis  given  bim 
athreemanihs*  ncatlon  >vlii.  11  »il!  b« partly  used 
a  Ma  voyage.      We  expect  his  re 

Booms  in  lull  rigor  by  October 


■   \!i"n>ii 


Eeqnest  of  Missionary  Society, 

r[  in:  MiJiiinuar)  Sock-ly  wlshr-  I 
pHtOtl  Kid  official  members  i.il 
ihc  i.'luirch  through  I  ■■ 
i.i.M-ii  js  All  Lands  and  ask  tor 
(beta  subscriptions.  Ctw  price  ol 
i in-  mngiMtnti  has  been  made  sii 
very  low  that  everyone  can  afford 
to  lake  It,    fl  ben  I*  there  i  pa* 

tor  who  cannot  afford  lilty  MBU 
a  year  ror  it"    Will   you  eoaper- 

eie  with  us  t 


missionary  from  some  of  the  Mattel 

we  know  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  ol  "Ur  M 

slonary  Society  have  been  spared. 

seditions  of  the  past  have  resulted  In  ati  advance 

our  mission  work.    Out  of  the  present  t 

strife  will  probably  come  greater  anil  l- 

for  the  pushing  forward  ot  Christ's  kingdom. 


d  Delays. 
Manv  complaint-  bare  been 
ccived  during  the  past  fan 
mistakes  In  direction  and  deli 
In  reception  of  Gospel  in  A 
Lai 


It  1 


eh  a  age  e 


will 


Episcopal  Supervision, 
incrul  Conference  made  provieioa  tor  betta 
■I  MB  foreign  missions  fa 
UntMU   rillll  JIIH       Bishop  Vis 

cent  win    Midi    "i    i  ■ 
ham  DMnbdM  ■ 

m]  Missiom 

direct  the 
work  Iu  China,  Korea,  and  Jei 
and  his  rciidy  urd  skilled  pen  will 

keep  lln- 1  bomb  wl  h  n  ■■ 

■  ■'-  ,.i:.i  oppcnntthi 

"( his  greui  iin 

cr  and  Warue  will  be  very  helpful 
colatiorera  with  Bishop  Tboburs 
In  Southern   ,\sui.      Nil  hfjlllff  I 

polnttnvnls  for  these  ureal   11 

could  1*  nimlf.  ■ 

creased   prosperity  iu  oil   of  6 

Missions. 


f  maangci 
t  detBCta.     The  Hoard 

Milliliters  ol  lln-  Missionary  Sn- 
ciety  meet  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  and  the  editor  finishes 
his  work  on  the  last  pages  on  the 
Thursday  following.  The  maga- 
zine should  be  printed,  bonnd, 
and  mailed  lo  all  subscriber*  by 
the  hist  of  the  following  week. 


Famine  in  India. 

Tut  famine  in  India  has  never  hecn  more  severe 

OT  extended  over  a  larger  territory.     Many  of  our 

n.ii  ii  i  ,i-i-ii;ins  imve  li.'f.n  among  the  sufferers. 
Our  missionaries  in  West  and  Northwest  India  bavo 
been  obliged  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
In  superintending  relief  measure*.  Help  Is  greatly 
in  ■■■■!  ■  1.  '  'i.tiiriliutionr-  i  if  money  sent  to  onr  Mission 
Rooms  will  be  forwarded  without  delay  or  charge. 
The  great  necessity  of  the  people  appeal  strongly 
both  to  our  humanity  and  Christianity. 

Danger  in  North  China. 
Tub  rebellion,  conflicts',  and  war  cloud  In  North 
China  have  brought  much  Injury  to  our  missions  in 
the  destruction  of  property,  I  he  persecution  and  kill- 
ing of  native  Christians,  and  the  withdrawal  of  onr 


We  bid  glad  welcoti 
B  i.ii.iiard.whii  bus  returned  fr 

I  .elienil  '   niif.-ri  mi-  i,  i  .-I.',  r    .,] 

Ins   thirteenth   year   and 
qnadrcnnlum  .is  Mis-n.Hin  i 
,_u   DD  lary.    No  secretary  has  eve 

I tsloDary  Society.       more  devoted   or   afBCteU. 

large  vote  by  which  be  wl 
turned  was  a  well-merited    tribute  (or  pssl    at 
and  present  ability.     He  is  well  quBlilicl  fur  Ins  ,  n 
buged  responsibilities  as  chief  seer,  lure 

We  also  gladly  welcome  Dr  H.  K.  Carroll  who 
comes  as  Assist  ant  Missionary  Secretary,  and  who  in 
welt  equipped  for  the  position.  With  large  experi- 
ence as  a  student  Of  and  writer  on  religious  and  I 
slonary  subjects,  and  wilh  a  spirit  consecrated  t< 
work  he  will  render  great  service. 


The  newqusdnnniiiTu  01 
the  missionary  year.    The  Spring  Cnuf 
ally  made  some  advance  in  their  collections.    Whi 
will  the  Fall  Conferences  do  *    The  foreign  N 
are   pleading   that   they  shall   receive   I 
enough  to  sustain  the  work  as  it  Is.    They  wish  to 
push  ahead.     This  will  require  Increased  tpUIOgrlft 
tions,  and  this  in  turn  necessitates  Increased  r 


Pi-ot>'t'tio,i  for  Mixfioiinr!-  g  iii    Choi'i. 
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Will  nol  every  pastor  see  If   he  can 

BUaotlOD  than  lost  year!    Cauuot  a 

"**»*ji  I*  adopted  which  will  ask  a  contribution  from 

msmtwrof  the  church  and  congregation  *   The 

I'nibet  i-iiTim.t 

;*-»  iitt  appropriations  larger  than  the  amount  uf  the 

rlMM  ivjr 


Historical  Note. 
The  editor  enters  this  month  upon  hi>  tmulj-AM 
3-~«ar  ot  service  on  ibis  magazine.    The  Soaant  W 
-X.LL  Usib  was  commenced  as  an  nude  tin  mi  national 
"^fclsatonary  uiagazi  ue  in  February,  l&J",  a  ml  !!n-  niim- 
"buers  o(  Itbrasry,   Mtarob,  April, 
mn  toned.   There  was 
■10  June  number.     Commencing 

-with  July.  1*0,  the  present  editor 

became  the  editor  and  publisher, 

N   neb    for  Hve 

jtars.     The  magazine  was  solil  10 

Uf    Society   of    the 

•■  Episcopal  Church  eerij 
In  1S85,  and  since  Kay, 

n  the  property  of  tin   Mi-mon- 
l"  Society,  presenting  its  work 
rtoca  to  1*3  it 
«  quarto  In  size,  and  since  Jan- 
wry,  lWB.  baa  been  octavo.    The 
anguine  wag  published   by  the 
■■■:,  Muy.lv. :.. 
!o  January,  1880,  and  by  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  from  .laninin  . 
1*89,  to  July,  1900.    Commencing 
with  July,  liijj.  tba  Missionary  So- 
ciety resumed  charge 
•Nation  and  business  management. 
It  will  continue  le-lpful  to  all  pel 
sums  interest!*!  In   missions,  and 
tota,      We   ask 
■ 

Corwardlng    the  money    for  their    Ami.  Secretary  of  ii 
:;-M"iis,  uk]  bj    soliciting  the  siibserip- 


!..    Jv.- 

beentl 
ory  Sn 

-- 

•"1" 


•iaui.ru- 


A  Oall  for  Missionaries. 
'*nvi  unmarried  young  men  are  needed  as  mis- 
a  trial  in  Southern  Asia  and  I  he  Philip- 
pinea.  Tliey  should  be  educated  ami  consecrated  ; 
willnii!  to  work  tor  ■  ban  (Upport,  and  ready  for  8 
four  years'  probation.    The  Missionary  Society  sent 

»i  tog  man  lad  year  on  this  principle,  and 
proved  so  efficient  the  Society  is  encouraged  to 
.t  l he  experiment.  Who  will  volunteer  I  Appll- 
DB.-an  be  made  in  llr  A  B.  Leonard,  Secretary 
;  Missionary  Society,  at  150  Fifth  Ave.,N\wYork. 


Protection  for  Missionaries  in  Ohina. 


FA    HK\RY,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writ* 
.     one  of  the  New  York  dallies  In  express 
hope  thai  onr  government  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 


those  who  are    "clamoring  "  for  pr 

II  lletf  (limine  in  China.     He  says: 

"  It  should  be  generally  undi  r-tnoil  tu;u    mission- 
aries  to  the  heathen  take  their  lives  In 
and  any  Church  or  religious  bodj  unit  embarks  in 
missionary  enterprise  does  ao  at  Its  own  risk,     Peo- 
ple who  by  their  own  action  antagonize  a  foreign 

!..i1  i-tiril  i-il   t.i  I'liiilu    [in:;!  '  in  ir  ii«  'i 

government  proic'iiiin  In  - 
of  embroiling  it  wiih  Hie  forilgn  power," 
Missionaries  in  China  have  all  the  n_-i 

■■:i.n;iri.>  all  Uh  rights:  of 

■■  nil    In-  urider- 

.     . 

■     :-.i',i'nn:i.[i:,  Hlil.  Ii  l.y 

in'-  eommanded    rjutf 

i  s  i-  -  >.     be    prouoted    i 'very  where. 

lbs  same  rlgbu  an 

Chinese  soil   as  other   I  ■ 

■ 

n;ii  .,i   those  who  go  to  buy.  or 

sell,  "r  Do  -TTjnit  in  any  enter* 

prlsoof  pleasure  or  protii.    They 

.    -ii>    nuiri'  iirotei.iinu 

\meriean  citizens,  and 

they  take  all  necessary  ri.-k-.     The 

rising  of   the  "  Boxers  u   Is  not 

iiinsi  the  missionaries, 

■•  the  Protesinnt  mis- 

ii  against  i-M  toretgsv 

They  are  killing  native  Chris- 
tians because  they  believe,  or  pro. 
ttm  o.  believe,  'tint  Ihej  have 
been  InoenbvWd  wltb  foreign  po- 
litical ideas  by   (he  Ota) Die*, 

Ii  is  not  tme   ihm   mtaal idM 

■tuagonbs  the  (ownmentorpe* 

litica!  institution-  uf  China,  They 
go  there  to  preach  the  (ios|iel  and 
to  engage  in  educational  and  uwdi- 
ni!.i»M„s«wr  cal  work,  tithe]  ire) 
emissaries,  the.  governnieui  cd  china  Would  not 
put  ilurn  iu  positions  of  power  and  trust.  Dr. 
Martin  has  for  years  been  at  th*  farad  i 
rial  OullnnWj  ■!  Pefttng,  ami  Dr.  Man  in  went  out 
as  a  missionary.  Others  have  been  trusted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  insurrection  of  the  "Boxers"  hsa  nol  been 
fomented  by  the  missionaries,  as  Mr.  Ib-nn'* 
WOKIi  imply.  Tba  iiil^liiii.ici.-  hap  pen  to  be  for- 
eigners; bnt  there  are  many  other  farelfrneri  in  the 
empire,  and  the  outbreak  is  not  against  the  reliui'  a 
i.'iutrlii  by  the  missionaries,  bnt  against  tbe  ]»>liti''nl, 
social,  and  industrial  Ideas  for  which  all  foreigners 
are  supposed  to  stand. 

Tbe  charge  Which  Mr.  Henry  brings  is  a  libel,  and 
bis  lll()|)l ■!! I II I  ib at  the  missionaries,  their  wives  and 
children,  be  left  by  onr  government  nt  the  mercy  of 
a  mob  Is  Inhuman.  Why  should  merchants  ami 
tourists  and  other  Americans  be  protected  in  China 
and  tbe  missionaries  and  their  families  be  aban- 
doned •    The  idea  is  abhorrent  to  the  sense  of  bn- 
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Prosecution  of  Missionary  Work. 

BY   n.  K.  CARROLL,  LL.D. 

DURING  the  sessions  of  the  great  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conlerence  in  this  city  one  of  the 
daily  papers  published  a  communication  from  a 
former  United  States  minister  to  China,  indicating 
the  writer's  belief  that  the  basis  of  missions  had 
been  gradually  changing  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  this  was  the  last  great  Missionary 
Conference  that  would  ever  be  held.  If  it  was  the 
last  of  the  series,  it  is  very  comforting  to  know  that 
it  was  also  the  greatest.  No  one  who  saw  the  im- 
mense throngs  in  Carnegie  Hall,  not  only  in  the 
evenings,  but  during  business  hours  in  the  mornings 
and  afternoons,  could  have  any  doubt  that  the  sub- 
ject of  missions  was  a  very  attractive  one. 

Some  years  ago  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  preach- 
ing of  a  certain  doctrine  would  result  in  "cutting 
the  nerve  of  missions/'  That  doctrine  has  had  its 
.  day,  and  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten ;  but  the  cause 
of  missions  is  as  much  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  the  world  as  it  ever  was,  and  there  is 
no  sign  to  indicate  that  the  nerve  of  missions  has  in 
any  way  been  injured. 

It  is  an  important  fact  for  men  who  study  the  con- 
ditions in  mission  lands  and  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  evangelize  the  world,  that  the  Christian  govern- 
ments of  the  world  are  taking  possession  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  world.  Within  a  very 
short  time  it  is  quite  probable  that  Christian  rule  will 
be  extended  over  all  peoples  and  all  countries.  The 
partition  of  China  is  impending,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  may  be  decided  at  any  moment  in 
the  council  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 
Africa  has  been  appropriated  by  these  same  powers, 
and  there  is  little  left  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  is  not  under  the  direct  control  or  influence  of 
Christian  government.  If  the  Church,  whose  aim 
it  has  been  to  reach  non-Christian  peoples  in  ad- 
vance of  Christian  commerce  and  Christian  govern- 
ment, does  not  continue  on  the  alert,  it  will  surely 
fall  behind  secular  enterprises. 

No  intelligent  man  believes  that  the  best  govern- 
ment on  earth,  even,  though  it  be  Christian  in  char- 
acter, can  do  for  heathen  and  Mohammedan  peoples 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  that  Christian 
civilization  may  be  implanted.  It  needs  the  mis- 
sionary with  the  words  of  the  Gospel  to  bring  men 
and  women  into  right  relations  with  the  Creator  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first  thing.  After 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  given 
and  received  all  other  good  things  may  be  added. 

It  is  in  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Churches  in 
missionary  work  that  those  countries  which  were 
so  long  closed  to  foreign  commerce*  and  foreign 
intercourse  were  finally  opened.  Now  everywhere 
the  doors  are  open  to  missionary  endeavor.  One 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  by  God's  providence  that 
they  have  been  opened  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Chnrch  awakened  to  its  obligation  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  creatures. 

It  is  no  time  to  halt  when  results  are  multiply- 
ing to  prove  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 


work,  and  when  fields  ready  for  the  harvest  abound 
on  every  hand.  There  are  a  hundred  reasons  now 
for  prosecuting  with  great  energy  the  missionary 
work, where  one  could  have  been  given  fifty  years  ago. 
Improved  means  of  intercourse  have  brought  all 
peoples  closer  together.  Migration  has  caused  an 
intermingling  of  those  different  races,  tongues,  and 
tribes.  Our  own  country  is  a  conglomeration  of 
races.  We  have  the  heathen  at  our  own  door,  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  in  which  the  term  has  so 
long  been  used  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  for- 
eign missions.  We  must  care  for  those  who  are 
citizens  of  our  own  country,  or  who  are  soon  to  be- 
come such,  and  we  can  best  do  that  by  endeavoring 
to  reach  them  also  in  their  own  home  lands.  The 
work  which  spreads  out  before  the  Church  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  complicated  and  more  exten- 
sive. The  very  life  of  Christianity  now  depends  upon 
the  energy  which  can  be  put  forth  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world. 


The  Brahman 
The  Hindu,  of  Madras,  an  influential  native  paper, 
and  the  organ  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  is  honest 
enough  to  say  of  the  present  Brahman  priesthood : 
"  Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class,  and  infinitely  selfish, 
it  is  the  mainstay  of  every  unholy,  immoral,  and 
cruel  custom  and  superstition,  from  the  wretched 
dancing  girl,  who  insults  Deity  by  her  existence,  to 
the  pining  child  widow,  whose  every  tear  and  every 
hair  of  whose  head  shall  stand  up  against  everyone 
who  shall  tolerate  it,  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Of  the 
endowed  temples  and  shrines  it  says :  "  The  vast  ma 
jority  of  these  endowments  are  corrupt  to  the  core. 
They  are  a  festering  mass  of  crime  and  vice." 


Beoommended  Books. 

Self-supporting  Chwches,  and  How  to  Plant  Them, 
is  written  by  W.  II.  Wheeler,  to  Illustrate  the  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Rev.  C  H.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  for 
40  years  a  missionary  in  Turkey.     It  is  the  de- 
sire  of   all    missionary   societies    that   the   native 
churches  in  the  foreign  missions  become  self-sup- 
porting as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  most  cases  the 
possibility  docs  not  seem  near  at  hand.    How  best 
to  obtain  the  result  may  be  aided  by  a  study  of 
plans  that  have  proved  successful,  and  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wheeler  in  this  direction  is  very  suggestive.    Aj& 
one  of  the  means  used  he  would  permit  the  chnrch 
to  largely  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  he  attaches 
much  importance  to  giving  every  member  of  the 
church  some  special  work.     They  were  taught  the 
proper  use  of  money,  and  that  if  twenty  families 
were  to  give  one  twentieth  of  their  incomes  to  sup- 
port a  pastor,  his  support  would  be  as  good  as  the 
average  of  his  members..    Of  course    self-support 
can  much  more  readily  be  secured  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others.     We  urge  missionaries  and 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  missions  to  care- 
fully study  the  book.     It  is  sent  by  mall  for  $1,  by 
the  Better  Way  Publishing  Company,  Grtnnell,  la,, 
or  by  Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
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Moghul  empire.  The  governors,  however, 
soon  became  independent  of  the  emperor  at 
Delhi,  and  reigned  as  independent  nawabs 
and  afterward  kings  recognized  by  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

The  last  king,  for  his  gross  incompetency 

and  mismanagement  of  the  state,  was,  after 

repeated  warnings  and  vain  efforts  to  effect 

his  reform,  finally  deposed,  and  In  1856  Oudh 

annexed  as  a  British  state.  The  nobility 


OUDH  is  a  fertile  and  populous  province 
in  India,  lying  between  Nepal  on  the 
north  and  that  portion  of  the  Gauges  which 
extends  from  Farrukhabad  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Allahabad.  It  Is  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  Indian  civilization.  Ayodhlya  was 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kosala, 
famous  in  the  Bamayan,  India's  greatest 
epic.  Kosala  was  also  famous  as  the  early 
seat  of  Buddhism. 


The  ancient  capital,  Ayodhlya,  which  was 
In  remote  antiquity  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  of  Indian  cities,  is  now 
known  only  by  heaps  of  ruins  almost  buried 
tn  the  Jungle,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  are 
some  half  burled  ruins  in  several  locali- 
ties, concerning  the  identity  of  which  the 
scholars  and  antiquarians  are  by  no  means 


After  remaining  for  centuries  under  the 
rule  of  several  succeeding  dynasties  of 
Hinda  kings,  Oudh  became,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  province  of  the 


retained  their  hereditary  titles  and  lands, 
and  since  the  mutiny  the  province  has 
steadily  advanced  in  prosperity.  The  nobles 
of  Oudh  are  now  among  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  British  reign. 

The  area  of  Oudh  is  about  twenty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  its  population  is 
over  eleven  and  a  half  millions,  being  180  to 
the  square  mile— one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  districts  in  the  world.  Of  the  In- 
habitants, although  the  great  majority  are 
Hindus— the  Mohammedans,  having  long 
been  the  ruling  class,  exercise  on  authority 
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anil  Influence  all  out  of  proportion  to  their 
small  numbers.  The  proud  arrogance  of  the 
Mohammedans,  as  well  as  the  complacent  in- 


difference of  the  Hindus,  make  Oudh  a  hard 
Held  for  missionary  effort,  and  the  visible  re- 
sults iji  this  Held  have  never  been  as  great  as 
in  neighboring  districts.  The  classes  which 
are  so  accessible  In  Rohilkund  seem  here  to 
be  of  an  entirely  different  temper,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  circuits  border- 
ing on  Kohilkund,  where  the  same  circum- 
stances exist,  large  communities  have  not 
been  gathered  in.  f^till  there  is  much  room 
for  encouragement,  and  progress,  although 
Blow,  has  been  fairly  constant  and  sure. 

The  extent  of  the  presiding  elders'  dis- 
trict of  Oudh  has  greatly  varied.  Originally 
it  consisted  only  of  Lucknow  and  a  few 
neighboring  outstations,  and  was  oalled  the 
Lucknow  District.  Then  it  began  to  expand, 
was  called  the  Oudh  District,  and  comprised 
at  one  time  not  only  the  province  of  Oudh 
but  extended  as  far  as  Allahabad  and  Agra. 
Then  again  Conferences  were  divided  and 
the  district  was  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the 
province.  Again  a  native  presiding  elders' 
district  was  cut  off  in  the  civil  divisions. 
Gonda  and  Balirnieh,  and  this  year  another 
presiding  eldenr1  Held  has  been  set  apart 

Brother  Tupper  now  has  Hardoi,  Shaha- 
bad,  Uuao  for  his  district,  while  Barabanki. 
Rae  Bareli,  Lucknow,  Sltapiir.  and  Kheri 
still  remain  under  the  designation  of  the 
Oudh  District.  This  is  still  a  fair  sized  terri- 
tory, being  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long 
and  about  fifty  wide,  with  a  population  of 
almost  rive  millions. 


Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  old  king- 
dom, is  still  a  city  of  some  magnifi 
has  some  remains  of  its  former  grandeur, 
although  the  general  impres- 
sion is  of  decaying  splendor. 
The  most  imposing  building- 
are  royal  tombs  or  old  pal- 
aces, kept  In  repair  by  the 
British  government,  and  in 
niauy  cases  used  aa 
offices. 

William  Butler  visited 
Lucknow  in  1857,  before  the 
mutiny,  for  the  purp 

■  ■  ' 
toward  establishing  a  Mctli- 
odW  HtaaloB  there;  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  pre- 
vented any  rtepa  bfiDgthen 
taken— and  it  was  not  until 
the  war  cloud  had 
that  work  was  really  opened. 
One  of  the  tlrst  nataaiOQazles 
appointed  to  this  Btatkm,  Brother  Downey, 
met  an  early  death,  and  his  grave  thus  from 
almost  the  beginning  consecrated  Lucknow 
for  our  mission  and  church. 

When    Dr.   Butler    first   arrived   in  that 
famous  city  he  desired  to  visit  fafci 
street  in  which  the  famous  wares  of  Luck- 


now were  to  be  seen,  but  he  m  bold  thai 

would  be  ;it  the  risk  ■■!  his  Ufa 

safety  if  he  went  without  an  official  ora< 


latit 
naal 
-med 
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escort.  This  he  managed  to  secure  from 
tbc  superintendent  of  police,  and  so,  riding 
upon  an  elephnut  with  an  armed  escort  be- 
fore and  behind,  he  visited  in  broad  daylight 
the  chief  bazaar  of  the  city. 

Half  a  century  lias  not  passed  since  that 
day,  but  what  changes  have  been  wrought ! 
A  profligate  ami  dissolute  Mohammedan 
court  has  given  place  to  the  just  sway  of  a 
Christian  government.  Lives  and  property 
are  as  safe  In  Lucknow  an  in  London.  I, 
have  often,  at  night,  and  in  perfect  assur- 
ance of  safety,  walked  alone  and  unarmed 
in  the  very  street  which  Dr.  Butler  found  un- 
safe without  an  armed  escort. 


without  receiving  any  help  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society— the  money  being  raised  by 
special  gifts  in  India  and  abroad — many  of 
the  members  of  the  church  having  given  on 
entire  month's  salary  for  the  building,  and 
some  having  given  even  two. 

This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
self-support  may  accomplish  in  India,  and 
is  a  good  example,  too,  for  our  churches  in 
America.  Would  that  all  our  churches 
would  support  a  missionary  in  the  Meld  in 
addition  to  their  own  pastor,  and  equal  or 
exceed  the  amount  of  their  pastor's  salary 
in  their  benevolent  collections.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  Christians 


Then  there  were  almost  no  native  Chris- 
tiana—now there  is  a  large  and  prosperous 
native  Christian  community  with  native 
Christians  in  alt  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service.  One  of  the  bent  magistrates 
In  Lncknow  is  a  native  Christian,  educated 
at  our  own  mission  school,  uud  utt  officer  in 
onr  Epworth  League. 

We  have  now  in  Lucknow  a  large  native 
Methodist  church  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  five  hundred.  They  pay  their 
own  pastor's  salary,  pay  nil  the  running  >-x- 
penscs  of  the  church  and  Sunday  sv)n«>l, 
and  support  in  addition  a  native  preacher 
in  the  district.  They  pay  annually  in  be- 
nevolent collections  an  amount  larger  than 
their  pastor's  salary— who  is  one  "f  the  best 
paid  men  in  the  Conference.  The  church  in 
which  they  worship  is  an  ornament  to  tbc 
city  and  to  our  denomination.    It  was  built 


in  the  country,  who  form  the  great  mass  of 
our  memlvcrship,  are  not  nble  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  as  the  Lucknow  church,  and 
yet  they  are  doing  what  they  can. 

The  regular  income  of  our  average  mem- 
bers in  the  country  district  is  but  four 
rupees,  or  Sl.Su  a  month — many  do  not  re- 
ceive even  that.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
from  this  small  sum  tlu-y  can  spare  much 
f..r  the  support  of  the  (iospt-L  And  yet  they 
mi' doing  what  theyean.  JH  ourpciiple  are 
iH'iug  taught  to  give  #nnrtliin<j,  and  from 
these  smallest  contributions  something 
tangible  [s  u-lng  ace. mi  r ilNhed. 

Then-  i-<  not  a  circuit  in  tin-  Oudh  District 
when-  th«'iv  are  not  from  two  to  four  teach- 
ers or  preachers  supported  by  these  con- 
tribution* from  the  |Bt.pIe.  It  Is  only  in  the 
cities  where  our  native  Christians  arc  in 
better  circumstances  that  we  can  have  really 
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BebT-supportiug  churches.  For  many  yean 
yet  our  already  filiating  Ohurch  muel  con- 
tinue to  receive  help  from  home,  while  all 

advance    movements,    of    C"iu  ■ 

supported  by  the  home  Church.     For  these 

the  doors  are  ope iverj    hand,  and  tbe 

opportunities  are  boundless,  Tin1  victorias 
for  Oarlsl  "ii  the  foreign  field  seem  almost 
tu  l» ■  only  limited  by  the  faith  and  gifts  of  the 
Chmvii  at  home. 

I  But  I  must  return  to  our  work  at  Luck- 
BOW,  in  addition  to  our  Hindustani  church 
n  have  bo  English  church  (or  the  targe. 
BngUsh  and  Eurasian  community  which  la 
always  to  be  [oiitul  in  rail:  ■:!■]  n-'-l  -■i:-:^. ■: 
town 
church.  Here  originated  the  famous  Daaehra 
meetings  where  so  many  conversions  have 
taken  place  which  have  helped  to  extend 
evangelical  Christianity  over  the  land.  It 
was  here  that  Dennis  Osborne  was  con- 
verted, and  Louis  Ingram,  whose  Christian 
labors  In  England  and  whose  i 
work  on  his  own  estates  in  India  have 
brought  so  many  others  into  tin-  kingdom. 
W*  have  nn  extensive  educational  work 
also  In  Lueknow,  comprising  two  colleges 
(one  for  men  and  one  for  women)  teaching 
to  the  B.A.,  standard,  two  high  schools,  ten 
branch  schools  for  boys  and  eight  branch 
schools  for  girls,  enrolling  in  all  90G  pupils. 
We  have  38  Sunday  schools  with  1,700  schol- 
ars. We  have  a  Deaconess  Home,  a  Home 
for  Homeless  Women,  and  an  extensive 
zenana  work  for  woman.  There  Is  a  large 
Mission  Press  with  improved  machinery 
operating  five  large  presses  and  employing 


i".v  hands.    Printing  is  done  in   four  lan- 
guages, large  editions  of  brants,   n  I 
books,  Sunday  Babool   papain,   im-l    lesson 
g  contmuouBlj  published, 

The    stores  in   front  of    the     Pub) 
House  are  rented  fur  the  Press  endowment, 

Work  is  carried  on  at  thirteen  centers  in 
the    Lueknow    circuit,     IJazmir    preaching 
regularly  conducted,  pastoral  visiting,  seek- 
ing out  and  instructing  Inquirers,  baa 
school,  holding  meetings  for  Christians,  and 

in  every  way  trying  to  advi e  she  king- 

dom  of  Christ;  this  constitutes  the  regular 
work  of  our  mi.--.  hen  In 

Lueknow,  sad  It  Is,  I  can  essoin  yam 
■    -,  .in  inspiring  and  encouraging  wor 


Besides  Lueknow  we  have  ctroulta  named 
Barabankl,  Bae  B&rell,  Sltapur,  Lakhiniinu', 
Sidhnuli,  and  MaUaabad. 

Barabanki  Is  the  headquarters  of  a  lnrgu 
etvil  district  adjoining  Lueknow,  The  ■ 
here  many  large  towns  and  a  PPPSB— otts 

farming  e unity.    We  have  had  m 

jii'otnisingfi|if'[iings  in  this  circuit.    We  have 

a  g I  church  building  erected  by  Dr 

at    Barahanld,  a  growing   Ohrisffan 
muuity,  and  a  promising  boys'  school.     Wo 
greatly  need  a  house  for  the  preacher,  bur 
up  to  t  his  time  have  not  been  able  to  arrange 
for  it. 

.Rrte  Bareii  was  formerly  an  American 
nii  —  i'iiaiy's  appointment,  but  since  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  had  to  lie  adopted  no 
missionary  could  lie  sent  there,  and  the  mis- 
sion house  has  been  rented.  It  Is  an  im- 
portant city,  the  head  of  a  populous  civil 
district.    There    Is    here   a   good    mission 
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h>>use,  a  neat  little  church,  and  a  fine 
church  aij'l  school  in  the  naala 

■  ■!    t.y  William    Butler,    besides 

small  bournes  at  various  points  tor  teachers 

■  re,  are  several  centers 

where  growing  Christian  communities  arc 

found,  and  a  very  en iraglngwork  among 

a  Large  community  of  forest  rangers  who 

■■:  ■:;,  iii  Rae  Bareli.  A  mtasion- 
ary  ought  to  be  stationed  here  at  this  Im- 
portant center,  lying    half  way   between 


sonage  tor  the  native,  paetor.  There  is  a 
very  encouraging  work  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts about  Sitapur,  with  constant  conver- 
sions from  the  farming  eomm unity. 

Zakhimpur  is  one  of  our  nidi 
and  has  had  a  varying  history.  It  was  here 
that  the  Christian  colony  of  Wesleypur  waa 
established  in  the  early  days  of  our  mis- 
sion—a colony  which  was  destined  to  fail- 
ure because  of  the  noxious  eHmato.  The 
name  yet  survives,  and  with  the  gradual  ex- 


:dm1    Benares.     When    may   our 
vacant  missionary  stations  again  be  oceit- 
. 
How  long  must  we  ■ 
struggle  and  strive  with  stationary  ordimln- 
Qpriatloiu  only  Co  hold  the  posi- 
tions already  won  ?    When  will  im  advance 

Sfqpur  has  tor  two  years  been  thepresid- 
■:■■!  the  natural 
center  of  the  district,  but  here  again  a  mis- 
sionary bod  died  who 
lilted   by  a  new  missionary,  and  his  work 

:    ■ 
elder  from  Lueknow,  and  combining  two 

■  !  two  men's  irork     B 

:i  for  boys  and  one  for 
glria,  irith  excellent  boanllng  arrangements 

',,f      i... til,     gl 

■  native  church  in  the  center  of 

dish  chapel  in  the  mili- 
tary cantonments,  I  a  comfortable  par- 


tension  of  the  drainage  of  th»*  moist  jungles 
in  this  region  the  little  li.iml'i.  ■•(  \Vi-t-\i-\  pur 
may  yet  beoome  a  nourishing  Christian 
town.  We  have  a  good  nucleus  for  a  grow- 
ing church  at  Lakhimpoi,  and  a  beautiful 
chapel,  the  Learned  chapel,  built  by  H.J. 
Learned,  Esq..  i if  Ma-*.-i<-husotts.  There  Is 
a  school,  an  extensive  zenana  work,  and  a 
number  of  outstatinuswell  manned  mid  with 
hopeful  prospects. 

The  other  circuits  are  somewhat  smaller 
and  newer  than  the  ones  described  above, 
but  nil  are  good  ceuters  of  work,  and  the 
outlook  is  everywhere  encouraging.  Special 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  at  particular 
points  where  the  Indications  seemed  favor- 
able for  special  classes  such  as  the  cAanurs 
or  leather  workers,  aii'l  I 
era.  These  two  classes  are  both  outeastes— 
and  not  allowed  to  worship  in  orthodox 
Hindu  tempies  or  to  In  any  way  associ- 
ate   with    the    caste  Hindus.     They  havo 
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r>  'ligtottt  observances  aud  traditions  of  their 

The  latter  of  the  two  daises  get  their 
name  from  the  veneration  which  they  pay 
ti,i  Iiiil  Beg,  their  patron  saint,  worshiping 
him  and  making  offerings  to  him  Just  ns  to 
any  deity.  These  classes  ant  very  nit  in  ••nut!' 
in  Oudh,  but  our  success  in  getting  accessions 
in  large  numbers  from  these  communities 
has  not  been  marked.  Our  conversion*  have 
been  rather  more  general,  and  our  best 
openings  have  been  among  simple  farming 
communities  where  middle  clnss  Hindus 
have  been  represented  as  well  as  the  out- 


about  the  town.  The  peculiar  merit  of  visit- 
I  ing  those  shrines  is  obtained  only  when  the 
circuit  Is  made  on  foot,  and  from  early 
ii n iming  till  lute  at  night  you  can  see  a  con- 
stant stiviiiii  of  worshipers,  men,  women, 
and  eliildren,  who  are  making  the  weary 
circuit,  'ffhi-j  an  ••fftr'mij  at  i-aeh  shrine  in 
the  ho|>e  that  they  will  obtain  some  merit. 
They  call  this  J*«i  Kurmn  or  foot  devotion. 

We  take  up  our  stations  at  various  places 
along  the  line  of  march  ami  t.-il  the  weary 
travelers  that  the  true  find  wants  devotion  of 
tin-  heart  rather  than  this  meaningless  l.MH.ly 
service.  They  listen  eagerly,  and  some,  we 
believe,  take  the  message  home.    I  have  met 


There  are  in  Oudh  several  famous  animal  i 

meJan  or  religious  fairs  which  an:  always  < 
attended  by  vast  crowds  of  Hindu  worship-; 

eis.  Hereweflnd  an  important  IMd  of  labor,  i 

We  usually  aim   to  attend  these  nn'fci*  In  ■ 

considerable  force,  setting  up  a  camp  in  a  ■ 

neighboring  grove  from  which  as  a  ei-ntcr  1 

we  go  forth  and  maintain  during  tie-  fair  i 

almost  continuous  proaehimrat  svv.-ral  •in-  i 

ters.    In  this  way  immviis.-  mimh.-r*  are  i 

reached  with  the  fiospil  in."i<<ag.-.iiiid  thou-  I 

sands  receive  and  take  to  tln.-lr  hoiu-s  tile  • 

tracts  that  are  distrihut.-.l.  i 

One  of  these  fairs  is  h.Id  at  Mi*r:ek.  mar  i 

Sitapur,  where  a  famous  devote.-  is  sup-  i 

posed  to  have  so neti lied  by  his  relies  a  mini-  I 

ber  of  shrines  in  n  circuit  of  seveml  miles  I 


mu 

no  true  Iii<|iilrer 

who  first  re- 

he  n 

.•ssng.-at-.uchn 

nehi. 

we  1. 

tig  for  lb.-  tin,.-  * 

ben  this  bur- 

••  ai 

1  degrading  id..l 

itnuis  system 

I'Vl 

mp-*ir..i-ourow 

rl.-nr  religion 

ml  1 
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I'dlng  to  the 

■  ten 

j.|..  in  Luekn-.w 

■y  measuring 

igth 

iliingtin-  sandvr 

>nd— knowing 

nv  . 
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and  some  for 

Isnf 
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aikiag  off  the 

e,  Iv 

ig  [iix on  tin1  ground,  mark- 
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—if  you  could 

see   this   you 
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would  get  a  picture  of  the  degradation  of 
idolatry  such  as  you  would  not  (orget. 
Truly  this  is  a  terrible  way  to  win  the  favor 
of  a  god,  and  he  only  a  hideous  caricature 
of  a  monkey. 

I  remember  on  one  oeeasion  seeing  a  man 
who  hod  come  thus  for  many  weary  days 
rise  and  try  to  reach  the  point  his  fingers  had 
marked.  Befell  to  the  ground  fainting  and 
exhausted.  The  crowd  passed  on  jeering, 
and  kicking  him  aside.  They  would  have 
trampled  him  to  death  had  not  some  native 
Christians  come  to  his  help  and,  dragging 
him  aside,  washed  and  revived  him  and  gave 
him  refreshment  and  drink,  bringing  into 


beautiful  contrast  the  light  of  Christian!' 
with  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 

Idolatry  is  always  selfish,  cruel,  and  d< 
grading,  but  tight  is  dawning  on  India' 
darkness.  The  people  are  beginning  to  sea 
the  folly  of  their  old  faiths.  Christian  educa- 
tion und  Christian  living  are  beginning  to 
bear  their  fruits  with  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  day 
of  India's  redemption  is  drawing  nearer. 
More  than  two  thousand  happy  Christiana 
are  singing  their  hymns  of  praise  for  deliver- 
ance in  our  »wn  churches  in  Oudh,  and  the 
triumphs  of  this  generation  are  limited  only 
by  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 


HINDUISM  AS  IT  IS  IN  INDIA. 

BY  BF.V.  J.   P.   HAVTHOBNTHWArrE  OP  ALLAHABAD. 


HINDUISM— what  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  religion 
at  all »  It  has  no  fixed  belief  and  pos- 
sesses no  missionary  spirit.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  Indian 
subjects,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  unduly 
biased  in  favor  of  Christianity,  says :  "  The 
Hindu  religion  is  a  religious  chaos.  It  is 
like  a  troubled  sea,  without  shore  .  r  visible 
horizon,  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  of 
boundless  credulity  and  grotesque  Inven- 
tion." 

There  are,  however,  various  positive  as- 
pects amid  mueh  that  is  negative  and  inex- 
plicable. These,  which  are  eight  in  number, 
we  will  now  consider  in  detail,  as  they  are 
suggested  by  the  letters  forming  the  word 
H-i-n-d-u-1-s-m. 

I.  Hinduism  is  nn  hiMnrimt  religion.  It 
can  boast  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  a  civil- 
ization  of  nhigh  order  ata  time  when  Euro- 
pean nations  were  in  their  infancy  or  were 
yet  unborn.  Tennyson  says: 
Tbe  put  shall  always  wear  a  glory  from  Its  being 

tar. 
This  fact  has  begotten  a  spirit  of  false  patri- 
otism which  indulges  in  extra  vacant  pralae 
of  ancient  India,  and  in  an  undue  deprecia- 
tion of  Western  civilization  and  progress. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  Professor  Max 
Midler  says  of  Qtt  late  Payaiiand  Sarasvati, 
"By  the  most  incredible  interpretation  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  himself  and  others 
that  everything  worth  knowing,  even  the 
most  recent  inventions  of  modern  science— 
for  example,  railways  and  steamboats — were 
alluded  to  in  the  Vedas."  Those  who  would 
decry  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  India 


ought  to  remember  that  Hinduism  is 
growth  of  centuries,  and  they  ought  not 
be  bo  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  reli- 
gion  which  has  grown  with  the  natural  life 
and  become  entwined  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  can  be  uprooted  after 
a  century  of  missionary  effort,  especially 
when  we  remember  how  insignificant  the 
number  of  missionaries,  when  compared 
with  the  teeming  millions  among  whom 
they  labor,  has  ever  been. 

The  Christian  missionary,  however,  can- 
not allow  the  orthodox  Hindu  to  speak  of 
our  religion  as  being  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date.  Christianity  did  not  begin  with 
Christ ;  Christianity  is  the  natural  sequeiieo 
and  matured  development  of  that  system  or 
theistic  Judaism  which  reaches  back  into  the 
farthest  past  of  which  any  record  remains. 
Judaism  was  a  preparation  Coi  Christianity, 
and  in  the  two  we  see  the  gnnnl-ui  and 
the  completeness  of  the  revelation  of  God 
the  Father,  and  his  sovereign  remedy  for 
man's  sin  and  restoration  in  Jesus  Christ.  It 
there  be  any  virtue  in  antiquity,  a  religion 
which  is  as  old  as  the  sin  of  man,  and  la  the 
only  one  which  aims  at  world-wide  salvation, 
will  ere  long  assert  its  supremacy  over  all 
others,  and  claim  a  universal  allegiance, 

IT.  Hinduism  is  an  idolatrous  religion. 
Educated  Hindus  deny  this,  and  would  |>er- 
suode  us  that  idols  are  merely  helps  to  wor- 
ship, or  the  media  through  which  the  Uni- 
versal God  is  acknowledged.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  special  ceremony,  called  the  Prnn 
Ijrutishttia,  whereby  any  image  in  wood  or 
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atone  ceases  to  be  wood  or  stone,  and  is 
henceforth  said  to  be  endowed  with  deity 
and  to  become  an  object  of  worship  itself. 
That  idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind  abounds 
in  India  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  oh- 
-er.  This  idolatry  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  of  objects  inanimate  and  objects 
animate. 

I.  1,,1111'nititte.— A  native  of  India  has  told 
is  that  the  Hindu  pantheon  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  ndiiions  of  idols  and 
idolatrous  symbols.  Ill  the  sacred  city  of 
Benares  alone  there  are  two  thousand  tem- 
ples and  hair  a  million  of  idols.  In  every 
town  and  village  and  roadside  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  are  idols, 
the  objects  of  veneration  and  worship.  How 
unspeakably  childish  and  degrading  is  the 
daily  routine  of  temple  services  such  n~  I 
have  seen  in  the  large  temples  of  southern 
India,  in  Madura  and  Tiunevellyl  At  the 
first  appearance  of  dawn,  bulls  are  rung  10 
arouse  the  deity  from  his  .slumbers,  then  fol- 
lows his  bath,  and  ehhotA  hitzri  [little  break- 
fast], and  at  stated  intervals  other  meals. 
During  the  afternoon,  while  the  god  enjoys 
his  siesta  for  four  hours,  silence  reigns 
throughout    ^'e  temple    precincts.      At    1 

m.  he  is  aroused  by  strains  of  discordant 
music.  A  large  elephant,  generally  the  fin- 
est in  the  neighborhood,  and  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  temple  use,  is  slowly  led  round; 
and  so  this  religious  pantomime  goes  on.  We 
only  smile  and  arc  amused  when  little  chil- 
dren prattle  to  one  another  a  bout  their  dolls, 
and  represent  them  as  living  personages, 
and  entertain  each  other  in  pretty  make-be- 
lieve with  tea  and  cake;  but  it  is  unspeaka- 
bly sad  when  we  see  and  know  that  this  kind 
of  Hindu  pantomime  is  not  make-believe,  but 
the  beat  religion  with  which  vast  multitudes 
in  India  arc  acquainted. 

I  Animate— It  U  pitiable  also  to  think  of 

r  fellow-men  bowing  down  to  the  brute 
beasts  that  perish,  yet  animal  worship  is 
largely  prevalent  in  India.  The  motives 
seem  to  be  chiefly  two— fear  or  uwfulnens. 
JS-  1  pouts,  monkeys,  elephants,  certain  kinds 
of  birds,  and,  above  all  else,  the  cow,  are 
among  the  most  common  of  such  objects. 
The  Hindu  seems  ready  to  worship  every- 
thing and  anything;  how  great  then  is  our 
responsibility  It  we  neglect  to  point  our  fel- 
low-men in  India  to  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  our  Father 
in  heaven,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  his  creatures. 


III.  Hinduism  is  a  necromantic  religion, 
that  is,  it  is  a  vast  system  of  foolish  and  de- 
grading superstitions.  A  well-known  Indian 
statesman,  Rajah  Sir  Mwlava  Row,  has  said, 
"  The  longer  one  lives,  observes,  and  thinks, 
the  more  deeply  does  he  feel  there  is  no 
community  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
suffers  less  from  political  evils  and  more 
from  >elf-mnieted,  or  self-accepted,  or  self- 
created,  and  therefore  avoidable,  evils,  than 
the  Hiudu  Community  !  "  The  prevailing 
superstitions  may  be  thus  classified : 

1,  Astrological.— In  Hindu  family  life  the 
astrologer  occupied  an  honored  position.  He 
may  be  &  very  ignorant  man,  aud  previous 
prognostications  may  have  proved  false,  yet 
few  of  the  educated  have  the  courage  to  re- 
pudiate his  authority.  Nothing  of  any  im- 
portance in  any  position  or  relation  of  life 
can  be  undertaken  without  his  sanction. 
Before  a  child  is  born  its  sex  and  future  ca- 
reer are  confidently  foretold :  upon  its  birth 
the  horoscope  is  written,  and  so  on  through 
life.  What  is  tho  cause  of  India's  poverty  1 
Various  reasons  are  freely  given,  but  few  in 
Indiu  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
untrnhnjh-fil  t'tf-rM'tUon  which  paralyzes 
commercial  enterprise,  by  declaring  so 
many  days  in  the  Hindu  calendar  to  be  un- 
lucky, and  in  other  ways  impeding  that 
freedom  of  action  and  prompt  decision 
without  which  business  success  is  impossi- 
ble. 

2.  Oiii'tiKi'tn.— Not  less  baneful  in  its  effects 
Is  the  belief  in  omens.  For  example,  in 
undertaking  a  journey,  or  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  to  meet  a  Brahman  is  considered 
lucky,  but  to  meet  a  widow  is  unlucky.  Far 
worse,  however,  than  the  muterial  loss  or 
failure  that  may  result  from  inauspicious 
omens,  is  the  effect  of  sueh  beliefs  upon  the 
mind.  How  degrading  to  think  that  the 
Great  Director  of  the  universe  reveals  his 
purposes  to  soulless  brutes  like  lizards  and 
dogs  and  birds,  while  his  creatures  who  are 
endowed  with  reason  and  intelligence  are 
left  in  ignorance  and  doubt. 

::.  lirli'iUiiin.— Qf  these  is  an  apparently 
endless  variety.  Perhaps  tho  most  preva- 
lent is  that  of  thinking  that  by  outward 
washing  of  the  body  in  certain  rivers  in  In- 
dia spiritual  purity  may  be  obtained.  In 
1893  a  great  mcia  was  held  in  Allahabad; 
more  than  a  million  of  earnest  Hindus  as- 
sembled fora  week  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Jumna,  to  take  advantage  of  so  favorable 


an  opportunity  for  spiritual  purification. 
Of  this  class  of  superstitions  arc  pilgrim- 
Bges,  penances,  tortures,  asceticism,  etc. 

One  sad  feature  of  the  Hindu  religion  is 
that  in  Hindu  worship  there  is  no  moral 
teaching,  though  much  that  is  excellent 
may  be  found  in  Hindu  literature.  The 
indirect  inference  from  this  fact  is  that  a 
man  may  cheat  and  lie  and  live  as  he 
pleases,  but  so  long  as  he  performs  his 
religious  ceremonies  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  and  spends  some  hours  of  the 
day  in  meditation  he  is  a  holy  man.  So, 
too,  on  public  occasions,  the  chief  essen- 
tial in  Hindu  festivals  noSH  bu  ■■■  m-i-1  in 
drumming  and  shouting,  the  dragging  of 
the  idol-car  by  noisy  crowds,  in  dancing  and 
i-iiit-tluiv  is  imthiiis.'  •■ 
impli.-s,  Hint  the  great  end  of  true  religion 

ought  to  be  the  purulent  i t  the  heart  Bad 

the  practice  of  a  holy  life. 

IV.  Hinduism  is  a  ftemontlbtnf  religion. 
This  brings  in-  In  tin.'  most  serious  of  Hu- 
man)' changes  which  may  be  brought 
against  Hinduism  as  a  religion,  and  which 
must  condemn  it  in  the  estimation  of  all 
right-thinking  people.  "A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,"  and  if  one  of  the  fruits  of  Hindu- 
Ism  Is  immorality,  this  fact  ought  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  depose  Hinduism  from 
any  place  within  the  pale  of  tolerated  reli- 
gions. Neutrality  in  religious  matters  is  our 
government's  policy.  It  is  a  noble  on*,  and 
one  which  could  only  be  conceived  by  a 
Christian  civilization— as  no  civilization  of  a 
less  perfect  character  would  ever  ml  mil  that 
the  principle  of  "doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  to  us  "  ought  to 
be  applied  so  as  to  embrace  matters  of 
faith.  If,  however,  religious  neutrality 
means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  up- 
hold an  immoral  religion  as  zealously  and 
tenaciously  as  one  that  Is  self -evidently  pure 
and  elevating,  such  a  policy  becomes  an 
outrage  to  the  best  instincts  of  human 
nature,  and  degenerates  into  a  piece  of  mere 
statecraft  for  the  promotion  of  worldly  ends 
unworthy  of  our  country  and  those  splendid 
traditions  which  have  made  it  great. 

Hinduism  is  grossly  demoralizing— 

1.  hi  iir'uiciiJf.— Cicero  tells  us,  "Summa 
religionis  est  imitari  quern  colis,"  that  Is, 
the  highest  test  of  a  religion  Is  the  imitation 
of  the  object  worshiped.  There  are  various 
Hindu  proverbs  to  the  same  effect  :  "  As  is 
the  worshiped,  so  Is  the  worshiper."  The 
reasoning  is  sound.    A  spring  cannot  rise 


above  the  level  of  the  fountain-head.  Of  a 
the  gods  of  Hindu  polytheism,  Kii-lmn,  on- 
of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  i-  the  RUM 
popular  and  the  most  atuunelaas,  In 
Mahabharata  his  various  exp 
thieving,  and  immoral  gallantries— are  hel 
up  to  admiration.  With  each  examples: 
how  the  gods  lived,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  standard  of  opinion  regarding  f 
hood,  dishonesty,  and  impurity  is  so  lo 
India  ? 

2.  Tn  Us  ejects,  in"!  the  praeMosa  a  main- 
tatna.     We  see   the  effects  of  Hinduism  in 
the  character  of  the    various  temples.     In 
none  do  we  see  that  which  elevates  and  ap- 
peals to  the  spiritual  nature  of  men,  while 
In  some  the  engraved  or  sculptured    ■: 
ity  is  of  a  nature  that  may  not  be  described. 
According  to  the  penal  code   of  Endls  any 
public  exhibition  nf   obscenity  is    liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  but  immediately  af- 
ter this  statement  we   read  :     "  This 
does    not  extend     to    any    represent 
sculptured,  engraved,  painted,  or  othen 
represented  on  or  in  any  temple,  < 
em- used  for  the  conveyance  of  idols,  or  fcej 
or  used  for  auy  religious  purpose." 

We  see  from  this  that,  according  (o  I 
law  of  India,  public  exhibitions  of  obscenity 
which  are  legally  and  morally  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  worthy  of  punishment 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  religiously  right! 
that  which  is  morally  wrong  ever  be  right' 
Is  it  not  high  time  the  conscience  of  right 
thinking  persons  be  appealed  to,  to  an. ttat 
itself  and  sweep  away  such  false  and  perni- 
cious sophistry?  Have  we  not.  here  a  call 
to  the  Church  to  demand  thai  such  im- 
moral exceptions  to  the  penal  code  be 
n-einded,  on  the  ground  that  if  religion 
requires  what  is  morally  wrong,  such  religion 
is  unjustifiable,  ami  is  self-evidently  no  re- 
ligion at  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  consider! 
tion  of  any  section  of  civilized  humanity. 

But  further,  it  is  well  known  that  in  c 
nection  with  every  temple  of  any  important 
there  are  worse  moral  evils  than  those  whirl 
merely  meet  the  eye ;  that  there  is  a  BVSt 
of  profligacy  which  is  sanctioned  alike  B 
the  Hindu  religion  and  by  the  British  ( 
ernment.  Attempts  have  been  mad''  on  t 
part  of  government  to  pnt  an  end  to  f 
disgraceful  state  of  things,  but  SO  far  tile* 
have  been  successful.  The  dancing  girls  of 
Orlssa,  in  n  memorial  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  Bengal,    said  that  they    "are 
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greatly  needed  in  pujas  and  the  auspicious 
performances,  and  the  entertainment  of 
them  is  closely  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  temples  and  shrines,  from  which  it 
is  I'vUlejit  i hut  their  existence  is  so  related  to 
the  Hindu  religion  that  its  ceremonies  can- 
not be  fully  performed  without  them." 

This  foul  system,  we  see,  is  no  occidental 
growth.  I ■  tit.  an  essential  part  of  the  religion 
it.-i'ir.  In  the  name  alike  of  morality,  of  re- 
ligion,and  of  humanity,  can  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  I)'.*  allowed  to  continue  T  Is 
there  no  Lord  William  Beutinck  in  these 
•  i;i\  -  among  our  rulers  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  India  shall  he  governed  hy 
England's  conscience  on  this  question  V  If 
not,  there  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  everv 
earnest-minded  man  and  woman,  wn«*:ner 
European  or  otherwise,  and  more  especially 
apoa  sreryoM  who  proteases  Christianity, 
that  of  uniting  for  the  common  purpose  of 
creating  u  healthy  public  opinion  upon  this 
grareevil,  and  thus  bringing  such  pressure 
to  hear  upon  those  who  represent  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  that  Hinduism,  at  any 
rate  in  this  respect,  may  he  reformed  and 
purified. 

This  feature  of  the  Hindu  religion  was  a 
prominent  one  in  the  pagan  worship  of  an- 
cient Greece.  The  late  Bishop  .  Light  foot, 
writing  on  the  subject,  uses  the  following 
indignant  words,  which  may  well  he  applied 
to  the  present  condition  of  things  in  India: 
"Imagine,  if  you  can,  this  licensed  shame- 
lessneas,  this  consecrated  profligacy  carried 
on  under  the  sanction  of  religion  and  in  the 
full  blase  of  publicity,  while  statesmen  and 
patriots,  phil"-"ph"rs  and  men  of  letters, 
looked  on  unconcerned,  not  uttering  one 
word,  ami  not  raising  one  finger  to  put  it 
down."  Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  fur  dis- 
tant when  in  the  name  of  humanity,  if  not 
of  morality  and  religion,  this  blot  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  British  administration  in  India 
nitty  be  removed. 

V.  Hinduism  is  an  unreasonable  religion. 
India  is  proud  of  her  philosophies,  yet  to  a 
European  mind  they  abound  In  paradox  and 
moat  unreasoning  absurdities.  What  is 
Hinduism  as  a  philosophical  system  ?  Dr. 
Murray  Mitehel  suys :  "  As  to  belief,  Hindu- 
ism of  to-day  includes  a  quasi  monotheism, 
pantheism,  polytheism,  polydcmooism,  and 
atheism,  or  at  least  agnosticism."  How  any 
■hujjs  religion  can  belong  at  the  same  time 
to  systems  so  widely  divergent,  and  so  en- 
tirely opposed  to  each  other,  affords  an  in- 


stance of  these  startling  paradoxes  which 
an  ao  frequently  met  wiili  in  studying  this 
subject.  Educated  Hindus  are  apt  to  assume 
that  the  Vedas  teach  a  pure  tnonothejsni. 
lint  this  is  nut  strictly  true. 

The  best  that  can  he  said  of  the  Veda*  is. 
in    the    words    of    Professor   Max  Mtlller: 

"There  is  a  monotheism  which  pi tea  the 

polytheism  of  the  Veda,  and  even  in  the  in- 
vocation of  their  innumerable  gods,  the  n 
membranue  of  a  God,  one  and  infinite, 
breaks  through  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous 
phraseology  like  the  blue  sky  that  is  hidden 
by  passing  clouds.  The  later  sacred  book*. 
the  I'panishads,  the  Shastras,  the  Oodfl  "t 
Manu,  and  the  Puranas,  us  well  as  the  two 
great  epic  poems,  the  Ramayana  and  the 
Mahabharata,  reveal  how  gradually  the 
religion  of  India  degenerated  into  the 
grossest  polytheism." 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the 
religious  condition  of  India  is  to  say  that 
popular  Hinduism  is  polytheistic,  and  that 
philosophic  Hinduism  is  panthelstle,  Pro- 
fessor Flint  says,  "  It  is  the  personal  gods 
of  Hindu  polytheism,  and  not  the  impersonal 
principle  of  Hindu  paalhelsni  that  the  Hindu 
people  worship." 

in  ffkatil  Pinttltri.<nt?— Pan  theism  denies 
the  personality  of  God,  that  is,  that  he  is  a 
(fee,  holy,  and  loving  intelligence.  Panthe- 
ism  represents  our  eoiiseiou.sne-.-o  if  |'|.<l|"ltl 

and  sense  of  responsibility  as  illusions.  Pan- 
theism maintains  that  all  individual  exist- 
euees  are  merely  manifestations  of  the  great 
Almighty  God,  and  that  all  our  deeds, 
whether  good  or  had,  are  /ii«  actions.  "And 
yet,  white  all  is  God  and  God  is  ali,  there  is 
no  god  who  can  hear  us  or  understand  us  — 
no  god  to  love  us  or  care  for  us— no  god  able 
or  willing  to  help  us."  The  heart  of  man 
craves  after  a  living,  personal  Father,  to  be 
loved  and  worshiped,  and  in  every  country 
whero  pantheism  has  prevailed  it  has  failed 
miserably  as  a  religion,  because  it  does 
not  meet  this  instinctive  need  of  the  human 

(2)  mitt  w  Polytheism  ?— It  is  a  belief  in 
more  gods  than  one.  This  is  unrMMnoMs  ; 
a  man  cannot  serve  many  masters.  He  can. 
offer  an  undivided  allegiance  to  a  deity 
whom  he  perceives  to  be  worthy  of  hia  love 
and  trust.  He  CHUkOt  distribute  his  affec- 
tions among  many  gods;  he  can  only  rea- 
sonably and  rightly  serve  one.  It  is  <m- 
scientlfic.  The  more  nature  is  studied,  the 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  univci-se 
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is  a  single,  self -consistent  whole— a  %-ast 
unity  fn  which  nothing  is  isolated  or  inde- 
pendent The  Idea  of  the  world  being  gov- 
erned by  various  deities,  presiding  over 
■  purtmentfl  of  nature,  and  even  at 
times  warring  against  each  other,  is  a  view 
which  the  reason  of  man  refuses  to  enter- 
tain in  tola  scientific  age.  It  is  (Mi^Mdnt, 
As  there  can  he  only  one  Infinite  One,  II  fol- 
low* that  nil  the  gods  of  polytheism  are 
Unite.  The  mind  of  man  is  Untie,  bat  it  ana 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  object  of  worship 
which  it  perceives  to  be  finite.  Man  aspires 
after  the  infinite,  and  cannot  rest  in  a  reli- 
j,'i"i)  which  ].p.-"[H.  t"  lli>-  Unite  "iily  the 
finite.  He  craves  an  infinite  object,  be  to 
sires  to  offer  a  boundless  devotion :  he  seeks 
an  absolute  Hi wiiwIlWMi 

VI,  Hinduism  is  U  IfROTOfU  religion. 
Hinduism  claims  to  include  not  merely 
religious  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge 
within  its  sacred  books.  A  few  illustrations 
of  the  absurd  puerilities  of  so-called  Hindu 
seienee  will  show  how  ridiculous  this  claim 
is: 

1,  Purmte  Astronomy.— Two  large  ser- 
pents or  dragons,  called  Kahu  and  Ketu, 
having  stolen  sonic  portion  of  the  water  of 
immortality,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
the  gods  by  churning  the  Milk  Sen,  were 
reported  to  Vishnu  by  t lie  Sun  and  Moon, 
who  bad  beheld  the  theft.  Itahu  and  Ketu 
are  now  planets,  and  they  take  revenge 
upon  the  sun  and  moon  from  time  to  time 
by  swallowing  them  for  a  while,  and  thus 
eettpeea  •»  caused. 

2.  Fnronio  Physiography. —  The  earth 
rests  upon  a  thousand-headed  snake,  called 
Auanta,  the  snake  upon  a  tortoise,  and  the 
tortoise  upon  eight  elephants.  When  the 
snake  grows  weary  with  his  burden  and 
moves  a  head  or  two  the  earth  trembles, 
and  thus  curt  ho  nukes  happen. 

a.  Fur/iiiU-  Geography— In  the  center  of 
the  earth  there  is  a  golden  mountain  called 
Mem;  its  height  is  I7B,9M  miles.  Along 
its  slopes  are  trees  growing  which  attain  a 
height  of  8,800  miles,  and  produce 'fruit 
which  in  size  resembles  an  elephant.  Around 
Mount  Mem  are  seven  island  continents, 
which  are  surrounded  in  turn  by  sens  of  salt 
water,  treacle,  wine,  clarified  butter,  curds, 
milk,  and  fresh  water. 

Sucli  illu- trillions  ;i-  tli>-o  [ire  sufficient 
to  explain  the  condition  of  ignorance  and 
decadence  in  which  India  has  continued  for 
centuries  in  the  past.    Since  the  advent  of 


the  British  R4j,  however,  a  brighter  day  has 
begun  to  dawn  upon  this  benighted  country. 
Western  education  has  been  freely  intro- 
duced, and  presented  almost  gratuitously  to 
all  who  have  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  Each  year  thousands  or  grad- 
uates pass  from  the  various  Indian  univer- 
sities. For  the  most  part  they  have  achieved 
it  the  cost  of  their  faith.  Their 
belief  iii  the  Puranas,  with  their  ful-. '-;.-ic[iiv 
and  fabulous  absurdities,  has  been  forever 
shattered. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  necessity  for 
mission  colleges  appears.  Hindu  science  is 
false,  but  all  science  U  not.  As  there  is  a 
true  geography,  so  there  is  a  true  religion. 
On  this  point  state  educational  institutions, 
however,  must  remuiu  silent.  From  this 
point  of  view,  state  policy  seems  a  cruel 
one.  Year  by  year  thousands  arc  deprived 
of  any  true  faith  in  Hinduism,  and  are  sent 
adrirt  into  life  without  any  religious  prin- 
ciple beyond  that  of  abstract  morality,  or 
any  aspiration  beyond  the  desire  of  worldly 
advantage.  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  speaking  at 
Simla  in  1890,  said:  "Government  e 
stow  education  on  the  masses,  and  can  even 
offer,  with  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  hand, 
a  maimed  and  cold  code  of  morals.  But  it 
can  go  no  farther,  and  there  its  influence 

"  Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  vast  hiatus 
this  stoppage  implies.  Government  cannot 
bestow  on  the  people  that  which  gives  to 
life  its  color  and  to  love  of  duty  its  noblest 
incentive ;  it  cannot  offer  the  highest  moral- 
ity, fortified  by  the  example  of  the  divinely 
perfect  life.  It  is  here  that  the  missionary 
steps  in  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  offi- 
cial. If  we  look  back  on  our  life  and  con- 
sider what  a  difference  it  would  have  made 
to  us  if  those  influences  had  been  removed, 
we  shall  easily  see  how  important  a  supple- 
ment that  is,  and  It  is  for  this  r 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  missions  c 
not  exist  it  would  be  our  duty  to  invent 

In  our  Christian  colleges  similar  seculaj 
subjects  are  (aught  as  at  government  h 
tutions,  but  in  addition  the  Bible  is  a  d 

text-book.    What  are  the  special  objects  c 
such  colleges  ? 

(1)  3b  rencfi  high-caste  Hindu*,  who  i 
generally  untouched  by  other  methods  < 
missionary  work.    In  mission  colleges  suci 
students  sometimes  remain  for  years,  during 
the  most  im pre ssionuble  period  of  life,  u 
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daily  Scripture  instruction  ami  in  daily  con- 
tact with  Christian  teachers.  It  is  true  that 
among  such  students  baptisms  nrc  much 
less  frequent  than  among  the  lower  and 
outcast  abusM,  but  we  must  remember  that 
Hindu  society  is  an  organism,  and  that  high- 
caste  Hindus  must  not  be  considered  merely 
"as  so  many  souls,  but  as  the  brain.-'  ot  the 
organism,  possessing  an  enormous  and 
disproportionate  influence  over  the  other 
members."  When  the  thinking  mid  Influ- 
ential classes  of  Hindus  begin  to  accept 
Christianity  we  may  l>e  sure  the  conversion 
of  India  is  well-nigh  accomplished.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  Christianity  has  not  made 
greater  progress  in  the  past  is  because  mis- 
sionaries have  been  so  busy  gathering  in  the 
poor  and  outcast  that  the  higher  classes,  and 
their  claims  upon  Christianity,  have  been ' 
ovctlaoked. 

(2)  To  counteract,  <w  far  as  poxtible,  the  \ 
HaoBtnta  ■•fleets  of  a  purely  secular  edu- 
cation. —  Man  everywhere  is  a  religious 
being,  and  especially  so  in  India.  He  has  a 
soul,  as  well  as  body  and  mind,  and  there- 
fore any  system  of  education  which  on  prin- 
ciple must  ignore  the  noblest  part  of  human 
nature  is  self-evidently  defective.  Such  a 
system  isdisastrous  to  the  individual.  Every 
Hindu  is  brought  up  under  religious  condi- 
tions which  affect  every  department  of  his 
life.  This  very  religiousness  makes  it  the 
more  imperative  that  his  systematic  educa- 
tion in  secular  knowledge  should  not  be 
incompatible  with  an  education  iu  religious 
knowledge. 

If  the  old  faith  must  bo  abandoned  under 
the  pressure  of  Western  education,  haud-in- 
hand  with  the  new  enlightenment  in  secular 
knowledge,  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  a 
new  religion  which  will  satisfy  his  spiritual 
nature.  This  would  be  true  education.  This, 
too,  is  the  only  right  presentation  of  Western 
education,  since  all  that  is  great  and  good 
In  Western  thought  and  literature  owes  Its 
KHttoe  mid  inspiration  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Mission  colleges  cannot  do 
touch  to  counteract  these  deplorable  yet  in- 
evitable shipwrecks  of  faith,  but  they  can 
do  something.  Their  very  existence  is  a 
protest  against  such  an  emasculated  pre- 
sentation of  Western  education,  and  a  stand- 
ing witness  to  the  fact  that  education  may 
be  imparted  upon  a  moral  and  religious 
basis,  to  the  enlightenment  of  heart  and 
conscience.  Conversions  to  the  Christian 
faith  may  for  the  present  be  few,  but  if 


Christian  colleges  can  impart  a  higher  seDso 
of  duty,  if  they  can  purify  the  prevailing 
moral  tone,  if  they  can  present  a  new  ideal 
of  life  and  character,  their  existence  is  fully 
j  us!  i  lied. 

Such  a  system  is  disastrous  to  the  nation, 
India  la  rapidly  changing.  Great  forces  are 
at  work,  which  are  shaping  the  India  of  the 
future.  No  one  emi  contemplate  what  that 
future  may  be  without  considerable  nppre- 
EtentdoB.  If  India  is  not  to  be  Christian, 
atlici-m,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  seems  in- 
evitable. Can  nothing  be  done  to  stem  the 
tide  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Soon  tho 
transition  period  will  be  ended,  and  the 
character  of  the  nation  will  be  determined 
for  good  or  evil.  Shall  the  most  religious 
country  become  the  iii"*t  godless,  or  shall 
Christianity  yet  achieve  its  highest  tri- 
umph V 

(Si  Tu  fit  urate  the  rapidhj-gr«trii'<j  India  ,i 
Church.— Few  seem  to  realize  how  rapidly 
the  Indian  Christian  community  Is  increas- 
ing. In  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh 
there  are  1,120  Christian  students  on  the  roll 
i.f  srli. nils  mid  colleges.  From  these  stu- 
dents are  to  be  gathered  the  preachers  and 
teachers  of  the  future ;  others  will  enter  the 
public  and  other  services,  and  thus  Chris- 
tianity will  begin  to  permeate  the  various 
classes  of  Hindu  society.  It  becomes  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  rising  Indian 
Christian  community  be  so  well  educated 
that  by  their  Intelligence,  character,  and  in- 
fluence they  may  be  In  a  position  to  take  up 
the  work  which  awaits  them.  In  this  direc- 
tion lies  the  great  hope  of  the  future  evan- 
gelization of  the  people  of  India. 

TIL  Hinduism  is  a  sacerdotal  religion. 
Many  writers  say  Hinduism  is  not  the  right 
name  for  the  religion  of  India,  as  the  term 
in  no  way  connotes  the  essential  principle  of 
that  religion.  A  moro  appropriate  name  is- 
Brtthmanitm,  since  all  Hindus  are  Brah- 
mnnists.  Many  educated  Hindus  will  deny 
the  various  points  which  have  already  been 
presented,  namely,  (1)  that  they  are  idola- 
ters, as  they  never  attend  the  temples  or  do 
pnjah  to  Idols ;  (2)  that  they  have  any  belief 
in  necromantic  charms,  or  in  any  of  the 
common  superstitions  of  the  people ;  (3)  that 
they  are  Immoral,  as  they  never  indulge  In 
any  of  the  demoralizing  rites  which  are 
sanctioned  by  tho  Hindu  religion;  (i)  that 
their  religious  belief  is  unreasonable,  since 
they  are  neither  pantheists  nor  polytheists, 
hut  thewts ;  15)  that  they  are  Ignorant,  siDce 


. 
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they  have  abandoned  all  the  foolish  conclu- ,  January,  1894,  an  instance  of  this  was  seen 
sions  of  Puranic  text- books,  and  have  grad-  in  Travancore.  It  seems  that  the  original 
uated  in  Western  science  and  learning,  founders  of  the  royal  house  of  Travancore 
Such  men  will  tell  us  that  all  these  features  were  Sudras ;  so  whenever  a  young*  niaha- 
of  Hinduism  may  exist  among  illiterate  rajah  ascends  the  throne  he  is  required  to 
Hindus,  but  they  are  of  the  nature  of  "  non-  ■  perform  two  costly  ceremonies  in  order  that 
essentials."  ,  he  may  take  rank  as  a  Brahman. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  "es-  The  first  of  these  ceremonies  is  known  as 
sential  M  principles  in  Hinduism,  namely,  the  Tltulapurusha  Danam,  which  consists  in 
{I)  Veneration  for  the  Brahman  priesthood ;  ,  the  maharajah  entering  a  pair  of  scales 
(2)  the  observance  of  the  caste  regulations,  against  an  equal  weight  of  gold  coins,  which 
which  Brahmans  have  invented.  are  afterward  distributed  among  the  Bran- 

Brahmanism  is  a  comparatively  modern  mans,  who  flock  from  all  parts  of  Southern 
development  of  Hinduism.  No  sanction  can  India  for  the  occasion.  This  ceremony  takes 
be  found  for  it  in  the  Vedas.  Professor  Max  place  in  the  Central  Pagoda  at  Trevandum 
Mtiller"  says,  "  There  is  no  law  to  sanction  ,  and  lasts  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
the  blasphemous  pretensions  of  a  priesthood  .  Brahmans  are  feasted.  The  second  cere- 
to  divine  honors,  or  the  degradation  of  any  ,  mony  is  known  as  the  Hxrannya  Gharbham, 
human  being  to  a  state  below  the  animal."  and  constitutes  the  process  known  as  "going 
Many  educated  Hindus  acknowledged  this,  through  the  golden  cow."  A  large  golden 
and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  purifying  their  vessel  is  constructed,  ten  feet  in  height  and 
religion  by  casting  off  all  that  has  not  Ve-  j  eight  in  circumference,  and  half  filled  with 
dantic  authority.  Theoretically,  such  men  !  water,  mixed  with  the  various  products  of 
repudiate  Brahmanism  and  caste,  but  in  the  cow.  This  unsavory  admixture  having 
practice  they  habitually  follow  the  customs  been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  Brahmani- 
of  their  country.  A  sad  but  common  ex- !  cal  rites,  the  maharajah  enters  the  vessel 
perience  in  India  is  to  find  earnest,  en- ,  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  orna- 
lightened  men  who  readily  admit  the  malign  mental  ladder.  The  cover  is  then  put  on, 
influence  of  Brahmanism  and  its  want  of ;  and  the  maharajah  immerses  himself  five 
authority,  yet  weakly  acquiesce  in  all  its  j  times  in  the  contained  liquid,  while  the 
foolish  and  cruel  demands.  Brahmans  keep  up  a  chanted  aceompani- 

Yes,  Brahmanism  is  an  essential  and  uni-  ment  of  prayers  and  Vedic  hymns.  After 
versa!  principle  of  Hinduism.  Sir  John  ,  being  thus  hidden  from  sight  for  about  ten 
Strachey  remarks :  "  This  universal  accept-  minutes  the  maharajah  emerges  from  the 
ance  of  Brahmans  and  the  recognition  of  j  vessel  and  prostrates  himself  before  the 
their  divine  right  to  be  fed  by  the  rest  of  the  image  of  the  deity  of  the  kings  of  Travan- 
community  is  the  one  link  between  the  ;  core.  The  chief  priest  now  places  the  crown 
countless  shapes  of  Hinduism ;  this,  to  the  of  Travancore  on  the  maharajah 's  head, 
majority  of  Hindus,  constitutes  in  practice  after  which  he  is  considered^  to  have  ren- 
the  chief  part  of  their  religion."  A  Brahman  dered  himself  holy  by  having  passed 
may  be  illiterate,  or  openly  immoral,  yet  by  [  through  the  golden  cow. 
virtue  of  his  order  and  birth  he  can  com-'  An  instance  like  this  is  sufficient  proof 
inand  the  worship  and  veneration  of  the  that  the  power  of  Brahman  sacerdotalism  is 
once-born,  who  may  be  his  superiors  in  by  no  means  dead  in  India.  Its  influence, 
character,  learning,  and  wealth.  He  will  in-  however,  as  a  moral  or  spiritual  force,  is  un- 
variably  be  addressed  with  the  titles  of  di-  doubtedly  on  the  wane.  Brahmans  nowa- 
vinity  <>r  of  highest  earthly  honor.  The  'days  never  teach  the  people.  Their  chief 
Pad  ma  Purana  says,  "He  who  carries  in  duty  seems  to  consist  in  the  enforcement  of 
his  body  a  drop  of  water  in  which  a  Bran-  the  payment  of  religious  dues,  and  of  a  Slav* 
man's  toe  has  been  washed  gets  all  his  sins  ish  recognition  of  their  order. 
immediately  destroyed/*  How  degrading  VIII.  Hinduism  is  a  mechanical  religion. 
aiv^uch  ideas!  How  repulsive  U  the  thought  Hinduism  is  responsible  for  "the  greatest 
of  man  rendering  to  his  fellow-man  that  barriers  to  mental  and  material  progress 
reverence  which  is  due  to  God!  the  world  has  ever  seen;"  that  is,  for  the 

This  sacerdotal  despotism,  however,  has  paralyzing  system  of  caste,  which  degrades 
existed  for  centuries,  ami  to-day  maintains  humanity  into  a  hopeless  mechanism.  Two 
its  ascendency  over  millions  in  India.    In  ,  thousand  years  ago  India  was  an  enlight- 
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ened  and  advanced  nation.    In  literature,  while  allowing  opportunity  of  mental  and 

art.  and  science,  no  Western  nation  could  spiritual  culture  only  to  a  limited  number 

umnpare.    With  the  invention  and  growth  of  privileged  people,  it  has  denied  those  op- 

«jf  the  caste  system,  however,  a  retrograde  portunities   to   the   majority  of  the    lower 

period  in  India's  national  history  was  iuau-  classes,    consequently   it    has     made    the 

gurated.    This  two  thousand  years  has  been  country  negatively  a  loser, 

the  most  stirring  and  eventful  period  the  i!)>  It  has  made  the  country  fit  for  foreign 

world  has  seen;  but  all  the  while  India  has  slavery  by  previously  enslaving  the  j>eople 

been  wrapped  in  a  fatal   sleep.    Not  a  new  by  the  most  abject  spiritual  tyranny, 

thought  has  been  conceived  or  a  new  depar-  Another  witness  who   lias  left  his  mark 

ture  made.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  on  Hindu  thought,  namely,  KeshubChuiider 

intellectually,  caste  has  been. the  curse  of  Sen,  says,  in  An  Appeal  to  Yuung  India: 

India.    During  this  period  India  has  sunk  "That    Hindu  caste   is   a  frightful    social 

lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  nations,  ever  scourge  no  one  can  deny.    It  has  completely 

oppressed  and  downtrodden  by  each  sueces-  and  hoj)elessly  wrecked   social  unity,  har- 

sive  invader,  ever  the  helpless  prey  of  other  mony,  and  happiness,  and  for  centuries  it 

nations — because  of  the  uuchangeability  of  has  opj>osed  all  social  progress.    As  a  sys- 

the  caste  system  which  had  paralyzed  every  tern  of  absurd  social  distinctions  it  is  cer- 

section  of  society,  and   rendered   national  tainly  pernicious.    But  when  we  view  it  on 

Art  ion  and  life  impossible.  moral  grounds  it  appears  as  a  scandal  to 

What  is  caste  in  India  ?    It  is  not  merely  conscience  and  an  insult  to  humanity,  and 

a  social  distinction  as  in  European  nations,  all  our  moral  ideas  and  sentiments  rise  to 

but  is  derived  from  birth  alone.    A  man  is  execrate  it  and  to  demand  its  immediate 

inevitably  doomed  by  his  religion  to  remain  extermination.    It  is  an  audacious  and  sac- 

in  the  position  and  occupation  to  which  he  rilegious  violation  of  f tod's  law  of  human 

has  been  born.    Every  motive  for  self-im-  brotherhood.    It    sets    up   a   Brahmanical 

proveraent  and  social  advancement  is  re-  order  as  the  very  vicegerents  of  the  deity, 

moved.    All  individual  liberty  is  crushed,  and  stamps  the  mass  of  the  j>opiilation  as  a 

Alan  is  a  bondslave  to  the  system  to  which  degraded    and   unclean  race,  unworthy  of 

he  belongs,  and  must  remain  so  to  the  end  manhood  and  unfit  for  heaven."  Such  words 

of  his  life.    It  may  be  granted  that  the  In-  as  these  reveal  to  us   how  strongly  some 

<lian  caste  system  possesses  some  advan-  of  India's  most  enlightened  sons  have  felt 

tages.    It  promotes  a  stationary  semi-civil-  on  this  subject.    Let  us  hope  that  the  spread 

ization;  it  binds  together  men  of  the  same  of  education,  and  the    variou-    ...  ;.d  and 

class;  it  promotes  cleanliness,  and  it  is  a  spiritual  influence-;  now  at  work  in  India, 

check  in  certain  direetions  on  moral  con-  may  eventually    break  down  this  gigantic 

duct.    But  these  are  far  more  than  counter-  rdaverv.  and  that  the  dav  mav  soon  come 

balanced  by  its  pernicious  effects.  when  liberty,  progress  and  social  brother- 

The  following  an*  the  heads  of  a  lecture  hood  may  be  as   visible  in    India   as  else- 

by  Pandit  Siva  Xath   Sastri  on   "Caste/"  where. 

namely:  Our  brief  -mvey  of  the.-e  eight  assets  of 

(lilt  has  produced  disunion  and  di -cord,  popular  Hindui-m  i-  now  complete. 

rh  It  has  made  honest  manual  labor  con-  We  have  .-••••n  that  Hinduism  i- — 

temptiblein  this  country.  I.  //#V/o/ #>///    and  that,  in  the  vagueness 

■  3»  It  has  checked  internal  and  external  of  a  remote  antiquity  |je.^  a  good  deal  of  its 

commerce.  i  11  tl i i«-n«-«-  over  the  eon-erwitive  and  uneriti- 

i4'  It  has  brought  on  phy-i«-al  •k-ji-u-iwy  '-a!  oriental  mind. 

by  confining  marriage  wiri.;;.  La:  r-- •.'.<■;  i 'i<-.  jjp  /th,ttttrony    and    that    the    variety  of 

<5i  It  has  been  a  souree  of  ••••i;-»rvati-ru  in  object-  of  u  or-  hip,  animate  arid  man 'mate, 
everything.  j-  almo-r  jnei edible.  and    i»e;.«.nd  any  par- 
ity) It  has  suppre^i.e.1  t}..-  development  of  a||e|  if:   hi  t ■ . i y . 
individualityaiiil:nd*.-:-!.d-!.i'ei  f  ei:;traen-r.  JH.    V ■# mmtiuin     to  ;m  extent  that  <-in« 

i~)  It  has  help*-*!  ••.  d.-veioping  o?);.  j    j„-  |lN,e.     the     mall"  t.  detail  of  daily  life,  and 

jurious  custom",  sue*,    a-    early   fi.amage,  ir.*. ol ■.■•■■.  e-.ejy  human  je|at;«,n  arid  oci  •anion 

the  chargingof  heavy  r.'.a'r." .'.'.' -riia I  f«-  -.'■•  i-  ...  .,    .,.,..,  tifi'.-i    ij.:  i.".nment. 

18)  It   has     succec-f-.;: v     .* -  - •  .•  ;j i fj* -■  (     »h*  IV    JfiimmH/'in't    in  j.rineiple  and  effect, 

growth  and  develop  n  i  er.*  of  :.a\onaI  H'./Mo  ■*  m  i'i.     o  that  publie  oh-eenity,  for  reli- 
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gious  purposes,  requires  the  authority  of  a 
special  clause  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  for 
its  existence  and  protection ;  and  a  gigantic 
system  of  religious  prostitution  has  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  British  government  be- 
cause of  an  abuse  of  what  is  called  "  reli- 
gious neutrality." 

T.  Unreasonable— inasmuch  as  Hinduism 
Includes  pantheism,  polytheism,  and  a 
quasi- monotheism,  as  well  as  other  systems 
equally  irreconcilable  with  each,  other. 

VI.  lynorant— since  fables  and  legends, 
as  taught  in  various  sacred  books,  are  the 
foundation  of  all  Hindu  science  and  knowl- 
edge. 

VH.  Sacer dotal— since  all  Hindus  submit 
to  the  despotism  of  the  Brnhmamc  priest- 
hood, although  this  order  fa  without  Vedic 
authority. 

Vm.  Mechanical— inaMXLQf&k  as  the  all- 
powerful  caste  system  degrades  humanity 
Into  a  hopeless  mechanism. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  religion  which 
Is  so  self -evidently  weak,  and  which 
pares  so  unfavorably  with  other  religit 
more  civilized  countries,  would  be  one  which 
would  easily  yield  to  the  missionary  zeal 
and  moral  power  of  the  greatest  religions  of 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  exact 
contrary  is  what  has  happened.  Hinduism 
has  already  come  into  conflict  with  and  sue 
eessfully  overcome  or  assimilated,  two  of 
the  greatest  missionary  systems,  namely, 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism. 

(11  Buddlnsm,  which,  like  Christianity,  is 
a  religion  of  humanity,  had  Its  origin  in 
India.  For  centuries  it  exercised  a  potent 
influence  In  India,  and  to-day  can  boast  of 
its  millions  of  adherents.  But  not  in  India  I 
There  Is  no  Buddhism  in  India,  the  land  of 
Its  birth  !  It  has  become  assimilated  into 
the  Hindu  system,  without,  however,  retain- 
ing that  morality  which  was  its  strength 
and  distinctive  feature. 

(2)  The  next  great  missionary  religion 
wiili  which  Hinduism  hud  to  contend  was 
Mohammedanism.  With  all  its  defects  this 
religion  presented  a  strong  monotheism  and 
denounced  Idolatry  as  the  greatest  of  sins. 
Previous  to  its  advent  into  India,  Mohamme- 
danism had  been  universally  successful  in 
subduing  other  religions  to  itself.  At  first 
its  progress  was  slow,  but  after  the  adoption 
of  the  sword  as  a  means  of  conversion.  It 
spread  with  lightning  Bpeed  over  North 
Africa  and  Persia.  But  in  India  It  received 
Its  first  check.    For  six.  hundred  years  It 


'  was  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  of  India, 
but  it  never  Itecame  the  religion  of  India. 
As  the  Rev.  J.  Robson  of  Ajmere  says,  "  Hin- 
duism has  vanquished  it  by  the  sheer  force 
of  inertia. "  Mohammedanism  in  India  is  a 
non proselytizing  religion,  and  has  therefore 
beeome  effete.  The  best  it  has  l>een  able  to 
effect  is  to  settle  down  alongside  of  Hindu- 
ism in  a  kind  of  armed  truce,  which,  as  has 
been  frequently  seen  of  late,  may  break 
forth  into  bloody  riot. 

We  see  the  Influence  of  Hinduism  upon 
M"li.'n)HiiciLnti-m  in  the  caste  system  which 
prevails  among  Mohammedans  in  many 
places.  But  when  we  examine  the  Hindu- 
ism of  to-day  we  see  that  it  is  no  weaker, 
but  on  the  contrary  more  corrupt,  immoral, 
and  intolerant  by  the  contact.  Especially 
do  we  see  the  maligu  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism upon  Hinduism  in  the  purdol 
system  and  general  degradation  of  India's 
wo  men. 
(3)  But  now  there  comes  upon  the   field 

'another  religion,  that  of  Jean.--  ri,,-L--t.<  AYiu 
the  Trident  wldch  has  overcome  the  Civs, 
cent  yield  before  the  Cross  '.'  It  may  !»■  pre- 
mature to  predict,  as  barely  one  hundred* 
years  have  elapsed  since  Christianity  en- 
tered the  lists.  Signs,  however,  are  not 
wanting  that  Hinduism  is  giving  way. 
Mighty  Christian  forces  are  being  put  forth 
in  various  directions,  apart  from  the  work  of 
the  Christian  missionary  and  preacher.  Let 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and. 
would  obey  his  last  command,  amuse  them- 
selves to  the  work,  and  Christianity  shall 
triumph  in  India  as  elsewhere.  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the. 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and 
he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever,"— Church 
Missionary  inWliUjen-cr. 


The  Free  Seat  and  Pledge  System, 

To  pledge,  or  tint  tip  pledge— that  Is  the  question. 

Whether  '(Is  nobler  in  a  man  to  take 

The  <;n-i[K'l  tree  and  let  another  loot  the  bill, 

Or  n[gi>  a  pledge  and  pay  toward  Ihe  church  e 

pannes  I 
To  give,  to  pay — ay,  there's  the  rub— to  pay. 
When  on  the  Free-pew  plan  a  man  may  hare 
A  sitting  free,  and  take  the  Gospel,  too. 

As  though  he  paid,  and  none  t    

Sure  the  society's  committee,  I 

Most  honorable  men— can  keep  n  secret  1 

■'  To  err  in  human,"  and  human,  too,  lo  buy 

At  cheapest  rate.     I'll  tnke  the  Gospel  so  I 

For  others  (to  the  same — a  common  mle  ! 

I'm  wise  :  I'll  wait,  not  work  ;  I'll  pray,  not  pay, 

A ii i.l  l.-i  Hie  other  fellows  foot  the  bills— 

And  so  with  me  the  Gospel's  tree,  you  aee  1 

—  A  H.,  in  .it.  Anthvr't  Cre**. 


night  the  wiser, 
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BY  REV,   JESSE 

IN  the  field  of  comparative  religion  there  is 
to-day  no  more  interesting  study  than  that 
of  Reformed  Hinduism.  The  irenio  spirit 
manifested  by  Mozoomdar  and  Nagarkar  at 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  must  "f  those  who  listened 
to  their  addresses.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
any  of  our  visitors  at  the  parliament  exerted 
more  influence  upon  the  popular  religious 
thought  of  America  than  did  these  apostles 
of  Reformed  Hinduism.  Indeed,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  organize  societies  here  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  work  of  these  Iu- 
diai]  reformers;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there 
is  a  popular  notion  abroad,  at  least  in  certain 
quarters,  that  this  reform  is  broad,  econom- 
ical, and  practicable,  while  that  instituted 
and  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  our 
Christian  foreign  missionaries  is  narrow,  ex- 
pensive, and  unpractical.  At  all  events,  those 
who  are  carried  away  in  sympathy  with  the 
leaders  <>f  theSomajes  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue very  long  lavishing  sympathy,  much 
1> ?ss  im-iney,  upon  our  foreign  missionary  en- 
terprise. 

The  features  of  this  movement  should  be 
tiudanfc » ™l  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
extension  of  our  missionary  work  in  India; 
its  most  vital  principles  should  be  discov- 
ered, and  a  careful  estimate  made  of  its 
worth  as  a  regenerating  force  for  saving  In- 
dia from  the  corrupting  and  degrading  influ- 
ences of  idolatry.  The  praise  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  these  reformers,  or  Brahmos, 
recently,  is  not  new.  As  long  ago  as  187n  W. 
B.  Fremantle,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  referred  to  the  Brah- 
mo-8omaj  as  "the  nucleus  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  India,"  and  enthusiastically  de- 
clared of  its  leaders;  "  Few  persons,  I  think, 
can  listen  to  their  words  without  feeling 
their  own  Christian  life  strengthened  by 
their  simple  and  sincere  estimate  of  Christ 
and  his  teachings." 

Ever  since  Mi'liun  Ri.iy  founded  the  first  So- 
niaj,in  1838, Christum  scholars  have  watched 
the  movement,  usually  with  sympathy  and 
frequently  with  expressions  of  enthusiastic 
admiration.  That  Brahmoism  has  been 
a  blessing  in  opposing  popular  idolatry  and 
in  promoting  social  reforms  no  one  can 
deny.  That  it  has,  however,  "  the  essential 
Christ"  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt;  and  to 
say  that  it  is  a  John  the  Baptist  goiug  be- 
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|  fore  and  preparing  the  way  for  tho  Christ, 
as  many  seem  to  think,  would  be  about  as 
true  as  to  say  that  New  England  Unitarian- 
ism  was  the  precursor  of  Evangelical  Amer- 
ican Christianity. 

Boy  taught  monotheism  and  slued  bo 
show  his  countrymen  the  folly  of  idolatry. 
He  aimed  to  establish  a  universal  religion, 
a  church  in  which  tho  followers  of  all  reli- 
gions might  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  su- 
preme and  Infinite  God,  in  whom  he  as- 
sumed they  all  believed.  He  called  himself 
"a  follower  of  Christ,"  "a  believer  in  him 
as  tho  Son  of  God;"  yet  the  Upniii.-hads 
rather  than  the  New  Testament  became  the 
scriptures  of  his  Somaj ;  and  he  professed  to 
base  his  system  upon  the  early  Aryan  faith, 
alleging  that  idolatry  was  contrary  to  tho 
practice  of  their  Aryan  ancestors  and  to  the 
teaching  of  their  ancient  books  and  author- 
ities. For  a  time  he  exerted  much  influence; 
and  upon  his  visit  to  England,  in  1831,  he 
was  welcomed  by  multitudes  of  Christians, 
not  only  as  a  great  reformer,  but  as  a 
Christian  brother.  After  leaving  India, 
however,  his  influence  there  waned.  His 
countrymen  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in 
his  sincerity;  and,  Upon  deciding  to  remain 
in  England,  he  gained  the  credit,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  of 
"  being  all  things  to  all  men— a  Hindu 
among  tho  Hindus,  a  Mussulman  among 
tlie  Mussulmans,  and  a  Christian  among 
He-  Christians." 

Boy  was  succeeded  by  Vagore,  who  was 
tho  real  father  of  the  so-called  "Revived 
Aryanism  "  of  tu-day.  He  claimed  to  get 
his  light  exclusively  from  the  Hindu  scrip- 
tures. His  aim  was  to  discover  the  primi- 
tive religion.  He  employed  learned  pundits 
to  explore  the  Vedas,  in  order,  as  it  was 
claimed,  to  lead  back  the  Hindus  to  the 
primitive  worship  of  their  Aryan  forefathers. 
The  ancient  religious  and  social  institutions 
were  to  bo  revived  and  the  glory  of  the  past 
to  be  restored. 

Just  here  it  is  fitting  that  we  recall  the 
words  of  the  aulhnr  of  MbtftfTM  ZfindttUM.' 
"  The  aim  of  the  leaders  of  these  sects  has 
professedly  been  to  lend  back  the  Hindus 
to  tho  primitive  worship  of  their  Aryan  fore- 
fathers, although  it  is  evident  to  all  unpreju- 
diced students  of  their  doctrines  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  the  teaehingof  the  Vedas  very 
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largely  modified  by  tin*  Christian  Scriptures 
that  is  prevailing  among  them." 

The  third  name  and  the  greatest  to  be 
noted  among  the  Hindu  reformers  is  that  of 
KeshubChunder  Sen,  who  found,  d  the  Pro- 
gressive Bomaj.  "  Religious  unification  " 
was  his  one  great  Idea.  Hlfl  teaching  be- 
came  popular  not  only  in  India,  bat  to  Mine 
extent  in  England  mid  America.  Many  of 
us  reeall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
message  ras  greeted  on  this  side 1  hi>  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  applause  whieli  was  bestowed 
upon  his  eloquent  addresses,  so  full  of  phil- 
anthropic and  missionary  spirit.  The  "Fa- 
therhood of  God  "  and  the  "  Brotherhood  of 
Man"  were  his  two  great  doctrines;  and  to 
establish  a  national  Church  in  India,  where 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Chris- 
tian could  unite,  was  his  great  ambition— to 
harmonize  the  precepts  and  principles  of  all 
religions. 

Mr.  Mozoomdnr  is  the  true  successor  of 
Mr.  Sen,  when  he  says  of  the  teachings  and 
precepts  of  all  religions,  including  Hinduism 
and  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and  Zo- 
roostrianism,  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
"tlit-  Bra  h  mo-Mo  maj  accepts  and  harmon- 
izes all  these  precepts,  systems,  principles, 
teachings,  and  doctrines,  and  makes  them 
Into  one  system,  and  that  is  its  religion." 

With  such  confidence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  enthusiastically  exclaims:  "Here  is  the 
Ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  whose  religion 
is  tin'  harmony  of  all  religions  and  whose 
congregation  is  the  brotherhood  of  all  na- 
tions." Mr.  Sen  had  declared,  "  Our  position 
Is  not  that  truths  are  to  be  found  in  all  re- 
ligions, but  that  all  religions  are  true." 

Btn  proclaimed  himself  a  follower  of  Christ 
and  manifested  great  reverence  for  him  in 
his  addresses;  yet  it  Is  evident  that  his 
Christ,  like  Muzoomdnr's,  was  an  "Oriental 
Christ,"  in  the  making  up  of  irhose  person- 
ality the  fiction  of  imagination  played  no  less 
a  part  than  the  facts  of  history,  "  It  was 
not,"  says  Mozoomdar,  "a  bodily  Christ, 
.  .  ,  a  character,  spirit,  a  holy,  sacrificed,  ex- 
alted self  whom  I  recognize  as  the  true  Son 
of  God.  .  .  .  Jesus  lay  discovered  in  my 
heart  as  a  strange,  human,  kindred  love,  as 
a  repose,  as  a  sympathetic  consolation,  an 
unpurchased  treasure  to  which  I  was  freely 
invited."  This  may  be  beautiful  poetry  to 
the  oriental  mind,  but  it  is  bald  mysticism 
to  the  occidental. 

The  Arya  Somaj  founded  by  Dayananda 
Saraswatt   is  one  of  the  most   interesting 


developments  of  this  general  movement,  i 
well  as  the  best  example  of  modern  revived 

The  effort  of  this  Somaj  is  to  Bubatffilt* 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  n  li^i.ui 
India  for  the  modern  corruption  and  idola- 
try, and  to  discover,  by  what  has  b. . n  ■nil.  ■ 
"  original  methods  of  interpretation," 
ancient  religion  of  India,  all  the  blessings  oj 
modern  Christian  civilization.  This  Soma], 
while  exceedingly  hostile  to  Christian  propn 
gaiidi-iu.  is  yet  closer  to  Christianity,  in  it- 
attitude  toward  reforms,  than  any  of  the 
earlier  Somajes;  but  we  should  not  los 
sight  of  the  bet,  as  expressed  by  one  of  our 
most  scholarly  missionaries,  that  "while 
modem  AryaDlam  is  in  some  sense  a 
of  Christian  civilization,  still  it  is  more  or 
lessen  intreuchment  of  essential  Hinduism. 
The  more  nearly  it  counterfeits  the  truth  of 
God  and  shuns  disgusting  rites,  the  more 
plausible  does  it  become." 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  different  branches  of  these  Hindu  re- 
formers. Twelve  years  ago  there  were  re- 
ported 173  Somajes,  with  1,500  enrolled 
members  and  about  8,000  adherents. 

The  recent  claims  of  the  Brahmo  apostles 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  rapid  growth, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  adherents  of  the  v 
ous  Somajes  belong  mostly  to  the  educate 
classes,  their  influence  being  thus  out  of  a 
proportion  to  their  numbers;  yet  in  a  letter 
which  the  writer  received  less  than  three 
years  ago  from  our  veteran  missionary, 
Jared  W.  Seudder,  he  says  of  the  satin 
movement,  "  I  do  not  think  it  has  gainei" 
any  ground  in  the  past  ten  years;  "  und  0 
the  claims  mode  at  Chicago  by  fttbsoomdai 
and  Nagarkar,  regarding  their  "bright  a 
glorious  past  "  and  their  "  ancient  glory  and 
greatness,"  Dr.  Seudder  modestly  add* 
"  They  tlraw  largely  upon  their  imagination 
for  their  alleged  facts." 

It  is  evident  from  the  census  returns  thai 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Somajes  an 
counted  simply  as  Hindu-;  and  it  i-  dtMn 
ful  if  the  Brahmos  and  Aryas  are  everpopo- 
larly  regarded  as  more  than  Hindu  Men. 

Mr.  Mozoomdar's  utterances  at  the  Pm 
liament  of  Religions  seemed  jubilantly  hop* 
ful  of  success,  yet  five  years  earlier  he  cot 
pluined,  through  his  official  organ,  Tiie  In- 
terpreter: "  We  cannot  hide  from  ourselve* 
the  fuct  that  our  beloved  Church  is  in  i 
course  of  steady  decline,  that  the  iutere 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  Brahmo-Somaj  as  t 
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*hole  show  a  fearful  tendency  to  relaxa-   from  its  branches  after  first  being  plucked 

tion ;  this,  to  our  regret,  we  find  becomes  i  from  the  living  tree  of  Christian  civilization, 

more  and  more  true."  'the  tree  which  is  vital  with  the  life-giving 

There  is  much  in  this  entire  movement  power  of  Christian  faith.  And  while  we  may 

that  is  hopeful;    but  the  effort  to  utilize  rejoice  in  the  fruit  displayed  by  these  Indian 

Christian  ethics  and  Christian  civilization,   reformers,  it  should  be  remembered  that 

and  to  pass  them  off  under  Vedic  names,   long  before  the  time  of  Saras wati,  or  Sen, 

cannot  prove  permanently  successful.    The  or  even  Roy,  our  Christian  missionaries  to 

work  of  these  Indian  reformers  is,  however,   India  were  planting  and  cultivating  the  tree 

not  only  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  which  alone  has  the  vitality  and  power  to 

comparative  religion,  but  to  the  Christian   produce    such    fruit,  and   their  work  still 

philanthropist  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  abides  in  power. 

of  the  times.  It  proves  that  the  thoughtful  Instead,  then,  of  relaxing  our  efforts  along 
Hindu  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  the  line  of  foreign  missionary  endeavor,  be- 
of  the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization ;  and  cause  of  the  boasted  claims  of  these  modern 
the  reforms  which  he  has  so  heartily  es- ,  apostles  and  their  affected  disparagement  of 
poused  demonstrate  India's  need  of  the  j  missions,  we  ought  rather  to  pursue  our 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  alone,  in  the  history  work  with  redoubled  energy ;  for  the  beauti- 
of  the  world,  has  proved  efficient  in  bring-  ful  fruit  of  Indian  reform  is  simply  the  prod- 
ing  about  such  reforms  as  the  Aryas  and  uct  of  the  seed  carried  by  Marty n,  Carey,  and 
Brahmos  are  pleading  for.  ,  Duff,  and  cultivated  by  the  noble  army  of 

The  effort  to  get  these  products  from  a  re-  their  successors.  This  very  movement  is  the 
vived  Aryanism  is  like  the  labored  effort  of  best  of  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  mis- 
the  child  in  lading  his  Christmas  tree  with  sionaries  has  already  undermined  and  hon- 
fruit  This  oriental  tree  has  been  made  very  eyeombed  the  fabric  of  Hindu  superstition, 
beautiful,  as  we  have  seen  it  pictured  by  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Mozoomdar  and  Nagarkar,  and  its  fruit  ap-  continued  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
pears  to  be  abundant;  but  the  tree  lacks  life  Gospel  in  India  will  result  in  the  ultimate 
and  vitality,  and  the  fruit  which  it  seems  to  and  early  demolition  of  the  entire  structure 
be  bearing  is  found  to  be  simply  suspended  of  Hinduism.— Homiletic  Review. 
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INDIA'S  UNACKNOWLEDGED  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  CHRIST. 

(A  Paper  read  at  tbe  Bangalore  Missionary  Conference.) 
BY  REV.   W.   W.   HOLDS  WORTH,  M.A. 

are  face  to  face  to-day  with  what  is  I  The  missionary  has  had  a  long,  exhausting 
called  "a  revival  of  Hinduism."  How  :  day ;  a  prolonged  and  irritating  discussion  in 
far  the  name  is  deserved  we  shall  consider ;  the  preaching  hall  has  been  followed  by  the 
later  on,  but  there  is  no  question  that  men  reception  of  the  news  that  some  member  of 
regard  the  stirring  within  them  of  new  hopes  the  church  has  fallen  into  sin.  He  comes 
and  aspirations,  the  product  or  the  gift  of .  home  utterly  dejected,  and  reads  in  some 
their  own  systems;  they  claim  vehemently  Hindu  newspaper  the  vaunts  of  some  juve- 
that  they  are  indigenous,  and  indignantly ,  nile  journalist  and  patriot,  and  he  is  half 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  are  due  inclined  to  t»elievo  that  the  vague  and  vapid 
to  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching;  their  I  boasting  may  be  substantiated.  It  is  cei- 
indignation  leads  them  to  assert  with  some  tainly  easy  to  be  i>essimistie  in  India.  And 
amount  of  triumph  that  on  the  contrary  yet  this  pessimism  is  most  unreasonable. 
Christianity  has  wholly  failed  in  India,  and  ;  The  probability  is  that  by  the  time  our  mis- 
sionary has  recovered  from  physical  fatigue, 
and  has  remeinl>ercd  that  he  is  here  on  a 
divinely  appointed  mission,  his  pessimism 
will  have  vanished,  and  he  will  recall  that 
the  living  Christ  who  sent  him  "  will  not  fail 
nor  be  discouraged  until  he  hath  set  right- 
eousness in  the  earth." 
But  though  the  confidence  of  the  Christian 


that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  India  is  complete,  Hin- 
duism begins  to  attract  and  charm  the 
nations  of  the  East  and  West;  Mrs.  Besant 
is  claimed  as  a  notable  convert,  and  the  re- 
ception of  Swami  Vivekananda  in  America 
heralds  the  fuller  triumph  of  the  immediate 
future. 
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■will  ever  rest  finally  upon  the  eternity  of 
the  divine  purpose,  we  contend  that  there  is 
far  more  than  this  which  is  calculated,  to 
stimulate  and  encourage.  The  numerical 
growth  of  the  Christian  Church  ought  not 
to  bo  ignored.  Our  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
Christian  community  in  Southern  India  has 
increased  by  a  considerable  percentage  more 
than  the  population  duriDg  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  shall 
record  an  even  greater  proportional  iucrease 
by  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken. 

There  are  those  who  measure  the  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  such  statistics. 
but  while  even  these  have  ground  for  rejoi- 
cing, there  is  far  greater  cause  for  thankful- 
ness in  those  who  remember  that  there  are 
in  spiritual  life  things  which  "the  world's 
coarse  thumb  and  finger  fail  to  plumb,"  and 
that  now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the  kingdom 
cometh  not  with  observation. 

Reference  might  be  made,  too,  to  the  un- 
seen movement  in  India  toward  Christ.  It 
will  never  bo  safe  for  us  to  build  very  much 
on  secret  discipleship;  the  fact  that  it  is 
secret  must  always  make  this  an  insecure 
basis  for  argument,  but  on  the  other  hand 
wo  should  bo  very  foolish  if  we  ignored  the 
Indications  that  we  peroelvfi  Bometfmea 
of  God's  secret  working  in  the  hearts  or 
men. 

Underneath  all  this  enthusiasm  that 
waxes  eloquent  over  a  "  revival  of  Hindu- 
ism," in  spite  of  all  the  angry  or  scornful, 
the  implied  or  explicit,  rejection  of  Christ 
in  word,  there  is  a  distinct  and  increasing 
movement  Christward.  When  the  wind  is 
off  the  shore  the  incoming  tide  can  scarce 
be  recognized  in  tho  surface  waves  that  fret 
and  foam  and  seem  to  set  away  from  land, 
but  no  surface  fretting  stays  for  a  moment 
that  Inevitable  flow,  and  when  the  winds 
have  fallen  the  full  tide  remains  "at  its 
priestlike  task  of  cold  ablution  round  earth's 
human  shores." 

But  how  can  we  talk  of  nn  advance  toward 
Christ  when  opposition  to  Christ  is  so  marked 
to-day?  Undoubtedly  the  great  feature  in 
the  surface  life  of  India  to-day  Is  opposition. 
But  it  is  in  this  very  opposition  that  we 
may  tlnd  the  indications  of  movement.  For 
It  Is  by  no  means  the  simple  thing  that  some 
think  it :  it  calls  for  analysis ;  we  ought  to 
Btudy  it.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
tho  opposition  of  some  is  due  to  political 
feeling.     With    these    religion  as    religion 


counts  for  very  little,  but  the  profloaoc  i 
the  Englishman  in  India  to  them  is  a 
tation;  bis  political  or  civic  preferment  is  ii 
their  eyes  a  rankling  injustice. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rec- 
ognized religion  of  the  Englishman  shares 
in  the  jealous  resentment  felt  against  the 
foreigner  and  the  conqueror.  We  may  re- 
mind them  over  and  over  again  that  reli- 
gion is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his 
God.  We  may  claim  a  thousand  times  that 
Christianity  is  Asiatic  and  not  Europear 
but  they  still  account  for  their  feeling  I. 
saying,  "  It  is  a  foreign  religion  and  we  hav« 
gotourown," 

It  is  clear  that  opposition  from  these  n 
not  distress  or  even  detain  us.  It  is  op 
sition  not  to  the  Christian  religion  but  to  tl 
government  of  India  to-day  ;  the  resentmei 
is  political  and  not  religious. 

Then    there  is  the    opposition 
whose  livelihood  and  well  being  depend; 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the   thitn, 
A  general  accepiance  of  Christianity  woul 
mean  ruin  to  thousands  upon  thousands. 
That  which  is  set  for  the  rise  is  set  also  Tor 
the  fall  of  many.     The  priest  in  the  temple, 
the  family  purohlta,  the  astrologer,  the  reli- 
gious mendicant,  the  indolent  Brahman  who 
Uvea  i>il  the  doles  < >f  those  who  exposl  I 
«in  heaven  by  the  feeding  of  such— all  tbw 
will  oppose,  with  an  earnestness  prompt* 
merely  by  the  iustinet  of  self-preservation, 
any  attempt  to  lead  men  out  t>f  the  bondage 
Of    superstitious    feeling;     and   if    SUCO     ■ 

position  Increases  to-day  Its  increase  i-  sig- 
nificant. It  is  certain  that  it  will  great!; 
menage. 

When  those  who  live  by  the  su] »u>t i I. ioi 
of  the  crowd  realize  that  the  hope  of  th( 
gains  is  gone,  then  we  may  expect  the  dei 
flurry  of  Hinduism  to  take  pl.n  ■  and 
Christian  Church  will  advance  to  her  \ 
eminence  in  India  through  such  <ipi».isiti.>t] 
mid  persecution  as  we  have  not  yet  s 
Such  opposition  is  a  clear  knowledge  that 
Christianity  imperils  the  craft  of  many  by 
its  success,  and  he  is  certainly  -i  ■  . 
sighted  warrior  who  looks  upon  such  oppo- 
sition as  anything  other  than  an  iiidientk.n 
that  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  is  at  least 
in  sight. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to 
be  found  among  those  who  are  intensely 
disappointed  in  the  failure  of  their  own 
systems.  A  bitter  recognition  of  their  own 
loss  of  spiritual  light  and  of  power  to  guide 
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is  by  no  means  Infrequently  round  in  the 
writings  of  Hindus,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  with  each  recognition  there  should  go 

a  distinct  impatience  with  the  claims  and 
offers  of  Christianity.  There  is  no  pride 
bo  intolerant  as  the  pride  of  the  religious  man 
who  is  disappointed  in  his  religion.  The  bit- 
terness of  its  failure  makes  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  another  distasteful. 

But  this  chaflng  of  the  wounded  spirit, 
smitten  that  it  may  be  healed,  should  fill  us 
with  a  thankful  recognition  of  the  work  of 
Him  who  reveals  our  emptiness  that  we  may 
seek  his  fullness,  and  with  a  passionate  de- 
sire to  help  these  proud  but  needy  men. 

Last  of  all  there  is  the  opposition  of  those 
who  are  impatient  of  external  aid  as  they 
set  themselves  to  put  their  own  house  in 
order.  Deform,  both  social  and  religious, 
is  happily  an  increasing  feature  in  tho  Hin- 
duism of  these  days.  Immorality,  eounte- 
nanced  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion, finds  its  proper  condemnation  to-day 
among  Hindus;  social  tyrannies  are  de- 
nounced for  the  first  time  by  those  who 
have  been  their  willing  victims,  and  if  these 
men  in  their  national  pride  and  vanity  claim 
to  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion and  are  imputient  of  any  suggestion 
that  they  should  turn  to  Christ  for  help,  we 
shall  riot  be  uuduly  distressed. 

We  know  that  it  is  one  thing  for  them  to 
OOadetBD  and  to  denounce,  but  it  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  create  or  even  reconstruct 
a  new  and  worthier  life,  and  far  from  turn- 
ing away  from  these  in  disappointment,  we 
shall  rather  come  the  closer  to  them  in  sym- 
pathy, so  that  when  their  inevitable  disap- 
pointment comes  they  may  find  close  beside 
them,  in  the  loving  niinisl  ry  of  tho  Church, 
the  patiently  waiting  Christ. 

There  may  be  a  small  remnant  of  those 
who,  with  a  clear  understanding  both  of 
Hinduism  and  Christianity,  oppose  our 
work,  and  so  deserve  the  name  of  oppo- 
nents, but  I  contend  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  opposition  that  wo  find 
in  India  contains  elements  which  are  In 
themselves  indications  of  the  movement  of 
a  proud  people  toward  Jesus  Christ. 

These  indications  lie  come  clearer  still 
when  we  turn  to  consider  the  new  features 
In  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  tho  India 
of  to-day.  I  have  already  referred  to  those 
efforts  toward  reform  which  may  be  found 
India.  It  is  true  that  these  are  too 
often  so  inadequate,  so  half-hearted,  so  iu- 


',  that  tho  cynic  may  easily  use  them 
to  point  his  bitter  words,  but  the  faet  re- 
mains that  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to- 
this  land  there  has  been  bom  an  impatience 
of  social  tyrannies  before  accepted  as  of 
divine  ordinance,  a  new  and  often  pitiful, 
often  passionate  protest  against  sooiat 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  weak  and  ignorant 
women,  and  a  strango  moral  seosltfreneM, 
a  demand  that  the  immoral  shall  no  longer 
form,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  an  essential 
part  of  things  sacred,  an  admission  that  the 
nauteh  girl  is  not  a  qualified  minister  of 
sacred  things,  and  that  the  temple  ear  is 
often  obscene.  All  this  is  contemporaneous 
with  Christian  effort  in  this  laud,  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  cause 
and  which  effect. 

Of  course,  the  Hindu  puts  this  new  moral 
sense  down  to  education,  but  he  only  post- 
I«iin's  an  iiK-vitiihle  d  inclusion  by  doing  so; 
for  education  has  happily  been  largely  Chris- 
tian ;  and  even  a  study  of  English  literature, 
pervaded  as  it  is  with  the  Christian  ethie, 
creates  that  "psychological  atmosphere" 
which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  nesting 
the  mental  and  emotional  life  of  a  people. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  thought- 
ful. Bud  serious  of  Hindu  reformers.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  and  most  agreeable  con- 
versation, I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  ho 
looked  at  those  recorded  incidents  in  tho 
life  of  Krishna  which,  whether  allegorical  or 
actual  fact,  cannot  but  shock  the  feelings 
of  all  pure-minded  men.  His  answer  was: 
"Auy  incident  described  in  the  Hindu  Scrip- 
tures which  seems  to  me  to  bo  lower,  or  lees 
than  the  Christian,  I  reject  as  apocryphal." 
This  is  certaiuly  a  new  law  in  textual  crit- 
icism, and  would  play  havoc,  if  strictly  ap- 
plied, with  many  a  record,  but  if  in  thought, 
as  well  as  in  morals,  Christianity  is  to  be 
the  standard,  unacknowledged  as  yet  per- 
haps, yet  positive  and  unalterable,  we  may 
well  thank  God,  and  wait  until  self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge,  and  svlf -control enable 
the  Hindu  to  see  clearly  the  factors  of  bis 
now  life  and  "yield  all  blessing  to  the 
name    of   Him    who    made    them    current 

He  who  has  "in  least  things  an  under 
sense  of  greatest "  may  see  in  all  the  weak- 
ness, the  uncertainty,  the  confusion,  and  the 
strife  of  this  age  of  transition,  the  unac- 
knowledged movement  of  the  most  religious 
people  in  tho  world  toward  Christ, 
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When  wo  consider  the  change  in  religious 
thought  the  approach  of  India  to  Christ  is 
still  more  evident.  The  conception  of  those 
truths  which  form  the  very  baste  and  ground- 
work of  both  religion  aud  morality  is  clearer 
to-day  than  it  was  before,  and  it  is  distinctly 
a  Christian  conception.  India  litis  its  crores 
of  idols,  but  idolatry  is,  by  the  advanced, 
BOW  barely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  element 
in  the  life  of  women  and  children,  and, 
generally,  of  those  who  may  be  passing 
through  a  stage  of  imperfect  enlightenment. 

Polytheism  eau  scarcely  be  said  now  to 
be  the  religion  of  educated  India,  and  any 
assertion  to  this  effect  is  invariably  met 
with  an  angry  protest  of,  "The  missionary 
is  abusing  ns;  that  is  not  our  religion; 
we  believe  in  one  Ood  just  as  much  as  he 

But  this  change,  again,  is  certainly  con- 
fa?  mporaneoi is  with  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  Christian ity  in  India,  and  we  may 
well  rejoice  at  that  higher  conception  of 
truth  which  makes  that  intolerable  to-day 
which  wa3  generally  accepted  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Hindus  still  contend  for  panthe- 
ism, but  all  their  language  and  all  their 
clearest  and  best  thought  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  pantheistic,  and  is  only  possible 
by  reason  of  the  strange  power  possessed 
by  the  Hindu  mind  of  entertaining  mutually 
contradictory  ideas  at  the  same  moment. 
Pantheism  knows  nothing  of  the  personality 
or  fatherhood  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
Hindus  claiming,  often  with  angry  vehe- 
mence, that  these  great  ideas  are  axioms  in 
their  thought  as  well  as  in  ours.  Hindu 
journalists  aud  orators  wax  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  until  one 
might  almost  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  ns  caste  in  India.  That  these  great 
ideas  should  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Hindu  mind  is  no  small  thing;  the  leap  in 
thought  is  immense,  and  is  distinctly  toward 
Jesus  Christ.  For  I  need  scarcely  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  neither 
religion  nor  morality  until  man  is  con- 
vinced of  at  least  two  truths,  and  these  are 
the  personality  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Of  course  it  is  evident  enough  that  these 
men  are  doing  what  has  been  done  before 
— leading  into  non-Christian  mythology  and 
literature  the  truths  that  have  charmed 
them  and  won  their  allegiance;  but  these 
truths  are  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  our 


regret  over  their  inconsistent  and  for 
doomed  effort  should  never  prevent  our 
seeing  that  it  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which 
attracts  them,  and  if  they  try  to  claim  these 
as  their  own  and  to  weave  them  into  their 
tissue  of  fantastic  mythologies,  we  shall  re- 
member that  this  was  precisely  what  was 
done  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
and  that  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  st#ge  in 
the  religious  development  of  a  people  at  once 
intellectual  and  proud. 

And  we  may  conclude  that  this  so-called 
revival  of  Hinduism  is  rather  the  Iravening 
of  Hinduism  by  the  Christian  spirit.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  result  of  all  this 
will  be  a  presentation  of  Christum  truth  in 
Hindu  form  of  expression  which  no  intelli- 
gent Christian  will  regret  He  who  thinks 
biaovo  expression  of  Christianity  the  final 
one,  and  he  who  tries  to  force  the  thought 
of  those  who  belong  to  other  races  through 
the  tortuous  channels  which  his  creed  has 
worn  for  itself  in  other  lands  and  under 
alien  conditions  of  life  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  '"  God  fulfills  himself  in  many 
ways. "  Rather  let  us  turn  for  heart  and  hope 
to  the  sight  of  a  great  and  wonderful  people 
seeking,  under  the  influence  of  the  Chrls- 
tiim  ethic,  t"  purge  its  life  from  moral  evil. 
"  Master,"  said  the  disciples,  "we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name  and  m  tor- 
bade  him,  because  he  followelh  not  with 
us."  "Forbid  him  not,"  said  the  Master, 
"  for  lie  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you." 

Let  us  never  allow  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  effort,  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
change  to  keep  out  of  our  vision  the  fuller 
triumph  that  the  coming  days  will  yield. 
Let  the  optimism  of  Christ  possess  us,  for  in 
the  days  when  the  few  feeble  fishermen  of 
his  following  returned  to  speak  of  works  or 
healing  that  they  accomplished  in  his  name, 
he  saw  in  that  comparatively  small  effect  the 
fuller  overthrow  or  the  powers  of  evil— saw 
Satan  fall  ns  lightning  from  heaven. 

Allow  rue,  by  way  of  a  practical  conclusion 
to  this  paper,  to  insist  upon  what  should  be 
a  sufficiently  obvious  duty — that  all  Chris- 
tian workers  come  as  close  as  is  possible  in 
interest  aud  sympathy  to  those  men  It  is 
very  easy  and  very  common  to  sneer  at  the  ■ 
"educated  Hindu,"  to  wax  eloquent  or  sar- 
castic over  his  many  weaknesses,  and  to  ex- 
press one's  personal  preference  for  Brahman 
or  Pariah.  But  Christ  died  for  the  Brahman 
as  truly  as  he  did  for  the  Pariah,  and  if  one 
looks  below  the  surface  of  the  life  of  to-day 
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In  India  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  Bee  to  it  that 
more  notable  victories  of  Christ  will  be  won  we  have  a  clear  conception  and  a  firm  gra*p 
among  those  so-called  opponents  of  Chris-  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  dwcipleahip, 
tianity.  i  and  then  let  us  identify  ourselves  with  al! 

Xo:  let  us  rather  enter  into  all  their  life ;  their  life  that  they  may  never  miss  in  ij*  an 
let  us  seek  to  give  impulse  and  deflniteness  impulse  toward  the  true  goal  of  every  man  V 
to  their  efforts  toward  social  reform  and,  as  life.  And,  above  all,  let  the  patience  of  hope 
far  as  we  can,  inform  even  their  political  lead  us  into  the  forbearance  arid  long-feuf- 
struggles  with  the  fairness  and  unselfish-  feringof  God.— Work  and  Workers. 


EASTER  MONDAY  IN  A  SYRIAN  GREEK  CHURCH. 

BT  MRS.   SARAH   F.    HOWIE. 

EASTER  is  known  in  Syrians  Aieri  el  kebir  Then.*  were  only  a  few  people  assembled,  the 

(/•The  Great  Feast"),  and  is  looked  for-  majority  of  the  people  being  still  outddf. 

ward  to  with  joyful  expectancy  by  young  An  old  man  at  the  reading  desk  whs  rnutter- 

and  old,  not  so  much  because  it  is  replete  ing  something  in  an  audible  voice,  but.  no- 

with  blessed  associations  and  fills  the  heart  body  seemed  conscious  that  the  nerviee  had 

with  joy  in  the  assurance  of  life  beyond  the  begun.    The  priest  had  just  eommeneed  to 

grave,  as  that  it  is  the  end  of  a  long  fast.  rol*?. 

which,  punctiliously  observed  by  a  supersti-  His  garments,  neatly  folded  on  tin?  altar 

tious  and    poverty-stricken    people,  leaves  before  him,  were  taken   by  him   severally, 

them  with  a  very  limited  choire  of  diet,  and  reverently  blessed,  kissed,  and  donned.   Tlie 

because  most  people  make  a  supreme  effort  priest  is  a  somewhat  stout  man,  but,  very 

to  appear  in  some  new  finery,  which  they  angular  in  hi-*  movement*-,  and  t f i**  way  he 

take  great  pleasure  in  displaying.  jerked  hi-*  head  through  the  aperture  «»f  hist 

On  Easter  Monday  I  ha pi **ned  to  be  in  a  mix-,    adjusted     it   on    hi*    :diouldei*t  and 

neighboring  village,  and  after  breakfast  war?  squeezed  his  belt  round  his  wai-.t  made  one 

told,  **  You  must  stay  to  see  the  procession  a    little  afraid   that  he  had   outgrown   hi* 

in  th**  church."    Nothing  loath,  and  a  little  priestly  attire.     However,  he  anauj/ed  hi* 

curious,  I  waited.  toilet  in  a  very  mat Ij-i -of  -fact  way  and  then 

Soon  the  big  bell  in  the  lielfry  rang  out  in  «,omin«*ii«,«'d  bu^iiii-^-.     At.  the  nound  of  hi* 

unmistakable  tones..  "'Put  on  your  clothe.-!  voie«-  the  ehureh  filled  and  thi-ehaiitinpr  was* 

put  on  your  clothes !  "  and  all  the  maidens  taken  up  by  volunteer  layman  who  like  to 

to* ik  their  brand-new  dre***-*  off  the  p^g-1  in  h«*ar  their  own  voiei*.,  and  think  they  *'itu 

the  best  room,  where  they  had  been  haiifr-  -ing. 

ing  in  sight  of  enviou-  or  admiring  friend-,  On*-    little   |,oy  about    nine,  with   a    vt-ry 

and  with  fluttering  heart*  a  Hired  thenwJ  %*•-■-  -'jijeaky  voie««t  wa*>  apparently  |/*-)ng  trained 

in  their  festal  robes,  by  f  j  j  -  father,  )n-  ride  whom  he  \\n*At\n  make 

Wry  soon  from  all   quarter-   -tream-   of  aJJ  th«-  \u\V*\\*  i\\* ,  trill.-.,  and  'jiiavi-i)rig>.  that 

bright  pink.  blue,  or  whit.*-  t>-gau  to  appear  \*-\<,uv  \n  that  jneuliar  :-.iyi«»  of  'hant,  and 

among  the  light-green  f'«iiage  of  the  u.A-  w«-h.vl  all  th'  vaiiei|e...of  KyneeJ<|  |  i  |  j  &,n 

berry  trees  which  clad  The  v-rw--  »^-twi-ej,  That  t),«    uin  Mai  faculty  of  the  pla/e  e/,u|d 

the  tillage  and  the  church.  wh>:.  w;^  ->ij-  inver.t 

atedona  somewhat  i-y.»laTe« }  y.>'-<-  *  *  ^•..■Jf.»j  lt:  ifj«  tin>\'\\*  of  the  «'h«jp  h  v.a-  a  :-q«jaf«; 

with  a  group  of  jirjrjj<-7w  <*&:  *r«  -'-»  !?,  f»o»-i  >t;i/.«j  on  Mj«    »//p  of  wiu'-t.   a  iiar.dio  flu*  t 

which  give  their  tj  a  fj^e  v.i  •*.•-  *.i..<4^r«.        'Jo  v.a-     f,oa/J  and  fom   io-j/.'J  ioav« .-,  /o/V/", 

Fountain  of  the  Oak."  •/■*.'«    p.a/-«*J   :-ijiruoijiji«  d  \,y  a  ■•;«.' -d«  /  *"*!*■ 

In  a  little  while  q 'j J**-  a  ' '  •. ;•■"'- irav*»i  *  .v.'  * : i *  -*.*--■    »   wM'-h  Jivejiiiji  *;>;/;•■.  *«i«  >t«i'k 

assembled  in  th**  oj-*-t.  -j.a,  *    •    •••  .».♦  '.f  ••  «  •» ../; .  V,?     ^I.'iny      On  a  J',*'  /  .•,ay.  a  tfay 

church,  and.  since  !h*-re  «■."    •  '■  •■  •  -  i-:*.i  .« 'J  ',*',•'  r  »/»oIm  r.  p."  ««  -of  \,i*  &:  "*n>  a.  i*tv\- 

pews   or  comfortable   •*•>*•-    v      »•;,*■■    i*. f-/f  *;■  ■ti;i/«j,i'/jj 

■church-goer  V.«  ent>-r.  r,'    r*  -.  k«  ■    ;^  r'  ».»iiy.  '■■•.•••  *  ai-di'  ■  w«  »<  i.'fiof.  •/«   ifyriuu'myr 

VOU«  Of  the  giaijt  tr<^r-.  •     ■  •■    'f  ■#;'■)..    aij'J     <*-■   •.'.«     **jy^s:  t*«  /jt.  on 

Although  it  wa-  t?.*-  £f**  ■•   M>-;.     »   v...    • .■  n  ^  \*  i/tn,*n  /"/»  ,f.f.;/ar*«  //.♦//. ;/M 

reiy  chilly,  and  I  *a.-  ^".v,  v.  ;'•/    •  ■  •,*  ••»  •  »..  y  i  •      Wa-:  /.o*  •.»*.•-•.  ,f.ei/  ^m  *•  *ie- 
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light?  had  they  not  come  to  walk  around 
with  lighted  candles,  although  it  was  broad 
daylight? 

A  little  boy  attempted  to  light  the  candles 
that  surmounted  the  korbau,  but  he  could 
not  reach  it,  so  a  man  took  his  taper  from 
him  and,  after  plentifully  sprinkling  the 
uppermost  loaf  with  dripping  wax  or  tallow, 
succeeded  in  illuminating  the  candelabra. 

The  priest  then  came,  and  swinging  his 
ceDser  with  great  vigor  at  the  four  sides  of 
the  stand,  blessed  the  loaves  and  brake  the 
uppermost,  while  a  man  shortly  after  handed 
the  tray  containing  the  small  pieces  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  congregation. 

Then  the  longed-for  moment  came  and  the 
children,  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  the 
priest  round  the  church ;  but  the  best  part  of  [ 
it  all  was  to  happen  outside,  they  thought, 
and  with  joyful  steps  they  followed  their 
khourl  to  the  door. 

Alas!  a  strong  wind  had  risen, and  one  by 
one  the  tapers  were  extinguished  to  the  great 
disgust  and  dismay  of  the  bearers  as  they 
sallied  forth  into  the  open  air.  However, 
the  wind  was  not  going  to  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings. 

The  priest  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  the 
Gospel  in  his  hand,  and  the  expectant  faces 


of  the  crowd  were  turned  toward  him  from 
under  the  hanging  foliage  of  the  spreading 
oaks.  He  commenced  to  chant  the  Gospel 
in  Arabic ;  then  a  boy  on  a  low  roof  close  at 
hand  took  it  up  in  English,  and  another  boy 
from  a  fork  in  the  oak  repeated  it  in  French, 
while  a  third  boy  gave  it  in  Greek.  I  am 
sure  the  whole  thing  was  Greek  to  the  mul- 
titude who  have  introduced  this  departure 
from  the  old  ways  to  satisfy  their  vanity  in 
acquiring  foreign  tongues. 

The  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a  grim 
smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  the  countenance 
of  the  priest  whenever  the  portion  was  fin- 
ished which  indicated  the  time  to  "move 
on,"  and  the  procession  proceeded  to  the 
next  corner  of  the  church,  where  a  further 
portion  was  read.  At  length  the  circuit  had 
been  made,  and  the  people  were  dismissed 
with  the  benediction,  when  most  of  them 
returned  to  their  homes  to  spend  the  day  by 
keeping  the  aied  in  giving  or  receiving  calls, 
offering  the  accustomed  sweets,  pipes,  and 
coffee,  without  which  the  visit  would  be  in- 
complete, and  after  paying  our  salaams  to 
many  of  our  acquaintances  we  returned  to 
our  own  village,  which  lies  vis-a-vis  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley. 

Shweir,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria. 
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LET  us  begin  with  an  illustration.  A  mis- 
sionary with  the  double  qualification, 
medical  and  clerical,  faces  a  poor  native  of 
India.  The  native  is  of  low  caste,  that  is 
number  one;  ho  is  unlearned,  that  is  num- 
ber two ;  he  is  filled  with  suspicion,  that  is 
number  three ;  he  is  also  sick,  that  is  num- 
ber four. '  The  missionary  is  there  to  bring 
to  that  soul  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ— to  give  him  the  Gospel.  He  is  there 
to  save.  How  is  he  to  do  it  ?  Before  very 
long  the  missionary  finds  out  that  to  do 
this  he  must  be  prepared  to  help  the  man  in 
every  way,  and  he  sets  about  doing  it.  He 
heals  his  sickness,  he  starts  teaching  him,  he 
combats  his  superstition,  he  sets  new  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  man  before  him. 

We  have  not  said  that  the  native  was  a  sin- 
ner. This  was  the  main  idea  which  brought ! 
the  missionary  to  India ;  and  he  finds  him- 
self giving  his  strength  and  time  to  one  or 
more  of  the  four  points  enumerated— to 
what  may  be  called  side  issues.  Very  real 
side  issues  they  are.    The  missionary  never 


estimates  the  time  given  to  these  as  wasted. 
He  feels  he  is  there  to  help,  and  the  sphere 
of  help  is  widened  to  include  the  physical 
and  mental  along  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  The  helps  given  are  tabulated 
in  our  reports  as  handmaids  to  the  Gos- 
pel. The  scope  of  the  Gospel  embraces 
them  all. 

The  missionary  ceases  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary professionally;  he  becomes  a  serv- 
ant of  Christ  and  a  servant  of  all.  He  an- 
nexes tracts  of  country  in  the  temperance 
and  purity  regions,  and  holds  himself  ready 
to  oppose  any  legislation  which  would  do 
scant  justice  to  his  Lord's  righteousness. 
He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Christian  Imperialist, 
intolerant  of  any  and  every  other  form  of 
imperialism  which  does  not  make  Christ 
King.  He  is  a  veritable  literalist  in  making* 
the  world  his  field. 

His  inspiration  is  to  save  sinners  and  de- 
stroy sin  and  its  works.  His  difficulty  is 
the  tendency  to  destroy  the  sinner  in  this 
war  against  sin.  When  he  preaches,  denun- 
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eiations  of  sin  are  echoed  by  his  Moham-  sheaf  is  garnered  is  only  known  to  the  pos- 

medan  hearers,  descriptions  of  the  wrath  of  sessor,  and  the  secret  of  its  possession  comes 

God  are  sweet  morsels  to  their  palate,  but  as  the  lightning  flash.    We  say  what  we  do 

the  shadow  falls  on  their  faces  when  he  de-  know,  and  can  tell  others  what  is  in  store 

nounces  the  religion  which  applauds  the  for  them.    But  quite  as  positively  can  we 

ghazi—  the  slayer  of  the  infidel  and  sinner, '  affirm  that  it  is  a  dangerous  argument  by 

and  the  religion  which  abandons  the  low  which  to  attempt  to  revive  the  missionary 

caste.    "The  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless,"  is  cause.    "When   Simon  saw  that   through 

the  watchword.    The  Gospel's  heart  is  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy 

saving  of  mankind.  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money!  " 

So  the  missionary  becomes  a  helper,  and  Is  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  the  return  for 

the  Gospel  problem  in  his  experience  be- ,  espousing  the  mission  cause  ?    It  is  a  quid 

comes  lawfully  wedded  to  every  social  and  pro  quo  we  seek  V 

economic  one.    He  dare  not  shrink  back.  The  jmradoxes  of  the  spiritual  life  are 

All  this,  what  outcome?    This,  that  in  his  against  us.    "This  I  give  you,"  saith  the 

ideal  the  home  and    foreign  work  of  the  Lord,  "  to  suffer  for  Me,  to  lay  your  life's 

Church  cease  to  be  separate.    He  does  not  blood  in  Africa,  to  beat  your  strength  against 

aspire  to  be  a  politician;  he  sees,  though,  twisted  Hinduism,  to  earn  the  scorn  and 

that  Christianity  touches  all;  and  in  a  land  hate  of  the  Islamite,  to  sow  in  tears."    For 

where   the  touch  of  Christianity  has  but  these  are  a  portion  of  the  returns  sent  back 

barely  come  in  contact  with  the  life  and  from  the  mission   field  in  return  for  our 

laws  of  the  people,  he  understands  the  vital  money.    In  place  of  joy  and  rejoicing  wo 

need  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  change  have  sorrow  and  tears. 

and  cleanse.  The  fact  is,  the  esj>ousal  of  the  foreign 

We  have  thus  tried  to  sketch  the  bearing  mission  cause  will  not  by  itself  add  to  the 

of  mission  work  in  the  foreign  field  on  the  spiritual  life  of  a  Church,  to  the  growth  of 

missionary  himself.    But  the  missionary  is  the  individual  Christian  life,  the  units  which 

simply  an  amoeboid  protrusion  of  the  central  make  the  Church,  unless  something  else  be 

protoplasm.    The  arm  is  put  forth  and  gath-  present.    Nay,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 

ers,  and  in  its  gathering  that  which  is  ab-  conceive  it  possible  that  the  spiritual  life 

sorbed  by  the  arm  is  taken  in  to  the  center,  within  the  Church  may  suffer  loss.    It  may 

there  to  act  and  react.  lead  to  self-deception,  to  a  spirit  akin  to 

Thus  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  is  held  to  that  of  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee.  We  may 
be  the  case,  that  a  healthy  Church  is  a  mis-  think  that  now  we  have  done  our  duty,  and 
sion  Church;  a  giving  Church  is  a  getting  what  remains  is  for  the  rest  of  the  Churches 
Church;  increased  spiritual  life  the  dower  and  the  world  to  come  into  line  with  us. 
of  aggressiveness;  fidelity  to  Christ's  com-  The  nobility  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  thank- 
mand  the  sure  way  to  Zion's  prosperity.  Do  less  heathen  captivates  our  judgment.  The 
missions  pay?  In  spiritual  returns,  cer-  things  that  are  seen  and  external  may 
tainly,  is  the  reply.  This  is  held  to  have  weaken  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  in- 
been  proved  experimentally  in  the  history  ternal.  Quantity  is  extolled  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church.  of  quality. 

Now  the  argument  of  the  reactive  power  Do   not   let  us,  as  Christians,  ignore  a 

of  foreign  missions,  which  we  have  just  searching  examination  of  the  foundations 

noted,  has  been  employed  in  an  illegitimate  of  our  attitude  to  the  mission  cause,  nor  let 

sphere.    Its  true  sphere  is  not  in  mission  us  fear  to  readjust  them  if  needful.    Some 

apologetics  to  non-Christians,  or  nominal  may  enter  on  missions  much  as  many  a  one 

Christians,  nor  even  to  cold  Christians.  One  signs  a  tem]>crance  pledge ;  and  of  these, 

can  apprehend  great  risks  in  stirring  up  a  deserters  from  the  ranks  will  not  be  found 

Church  to  action  on  this  foundation.    For  wanting.    Foreign  missions  is  part  of  our 

the  spiritual   advance,  the   earned    incre-  faith,  and  the  injunction  to  examine  our- 

ments  of  inward  blessedness  which  follow  selves  extends  to  it. 

In  the  wake  of  mission  boldness  and  an)  (     What  missionary  experience  does  for  the 

the  portion  of  the  true  in  heart,  are  among  missionary,  that  also  will  it  accomplish  for 

those  subtle  spiritual  riches  which  cannot  the  Church's  home  life    it  deepens  its  spirit 

be  catalogued  by  the  clerical  customs  ofll-  and  purifies  its  vision,  it  sets  such  terms  as 

car.    The  precise  time  when  this  spiritual  save,  uplift,  purify,  above  all  others  as  the 


objects  of    its   mission   on  earth,  and  the  the    phrase    the  "while    man's    burden; 

saving  of  the  sinner  with  the  destruction  of  when  the  Churoh  humbly  goes  forward  to 

sin  and  its  works  as  the  work  to  which  it-  work    in  the    foreign    field,  taking  up 

Christ  bas  called  it.    And  iu  attempting  this  Christ's  bun.lni,  BOSMiM  it  is  !<>#,  then  shall 

it  finds  that,  like  its  representative  in  the  she  learn  of  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 

foreign  field,  it  has  to  help  man  in  all  the  knowledgo  and  joy  and  power  that  are  hid 

social  and  economic  problems  which  beset  in    him.— William    Botttty,    En    JStt&MMTl 

him.    The  papers  have  been  lately  fall  of  Record. 


MEN   NEEDED  IN  HuMK  MISSION  FIELDS. 


BY    BEY.    JOHN    HIXON, 


Is  at  onoe  easy  and  difficult.  Part  of  the 
answer,  arid  the  most  important  patt  of  it  is 
that  the  best  mou  are  needed  in  home  mis- 
sion fields.  Nowhere  dues  mediocrity  more 
conspicuously  or  certainly  fail  than  in  the 
work  of  home  missions.  That  the  best  men 
are  needed  for  tills  branch  of  the  Lord's 
work  Is  not  the  opinion  of  all  Christians,  or 
even  all  trainers  of  young  men  fortbe  Chris- 
tian ministry.  This  is  a  serious  error  which 
is  disappearing  as  the  Church  more  fully  en- 
ters into  the  spirit  of  missions  and  better 
understands  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
work.  Wherever  Hie  minister  goes  there  is 
the  same  Gospel  to  preach  and  the  same 
sort  of  sinners  to  be  readied  and  won  to  it. 
The  circumstances  and  surroundings  in  the 
home  mission  field  are  usually  different 
from  that  of  the  older  settled  parts  of  the 
country.  This  makes  it  harder  for  the  mis- 
sionary, but  appenls  to  the  best  and  noblest 
In  him,  and  so  easily  wins  the  service  of  the 
minister  who  is  most  consecrated  to  the 
Master. 

Our  theological  seminaries  and  the  Church 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mistake  that 
wealth,  culture,  and  refinement  either  pave 
the  way  for  the  Gospel  or  make  the  sinner  to 
be  in  less  need  of  it ;  that  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  uneoitthness  make  a  sinner  more  in 
need  of  the  Gospel  or  more  disposed  to  ac. 
cept  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  It 
requires  less  brains,  truth,  or  grace  to  reach 
and  save  the  Samaritan  woman  than  it  does 
Nlcodemus,  or  that  the  Lord  was  in  a  nobler 
or  more  worthy  calling  in  preaching  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other.  Yet  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  preaching  to  a  well-appointed 
city  or  country  church  and  preaching  in 
halls,  schoolhouses,  huts,  or  over  saloons,  as 
some  of  our  home  missionaries  do.  Not  all 
men  called  to  the  ministry  have  the  gifts 


and  [ei|uii.Ti]i'iits  necessary  to  pioneer  work. 
While  some  may  "  stay  by  the  stuff,"  and 
others  go  into  easy  quarters,  yet  ottoman 
summoned  to  the  front.  That  is  not  only 
the  post  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but  of  hon- 
or and  reward. 

We  note,  then,  some  of  the  requirements 
for  a  home  missionary:  He  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  good  health  and  of  robust  Dooatft* 
tion.  The  hardships,  privations,  exposure, 
and  hard  work  to  which  he  is  certain  to  be 
subjected,  make  it  important  that  he  should 
be  physically  strong.  To  ride  thirty  or  fifty 
miles  every  week  over  poor  roads,  fording 
swollen  streams,  or  digging  one's  way 
through  a  blinding  snowstorm,  very  quickly 
tells  upon  a  constitution  even  of  iron. 

Then  he  should  be  a  man  of  scholarship 
and  ability.  Not  that  he  may  quota  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  or  talk  of  Socrates  ami  PlatD,  Of 
deal  in  metaphysics  or  dabble  in  science. 
He  ought  to  know  his  Bible  thoroughly,  and 
be  able  to  form  his  own  opinions  after  a 
careful,  intelligent,  and  prayerful  study  of 
the  text  of  Scripture.  He  should  be  able  to 
tell  what  he  has  thus  learned  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  way.  His  gifts  or  oratory  may 
not  be  such  as  to  make  him  eloquent,  but  he 
must  know  how  to  talk,  and  talk  so  as  to  in- 
terest nnd  hold  people.  The  writer  once 
asked  an  Oregon  missionary  who  had  ad- 
dressed an  Eastern  congregation  :  "Well, 
how  did  you  get  along  ?  "  He  said  :  "  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  pleased  or  displeased 
them.  Nobody  talked  back  and  everyone 
was  so  polite  that  no  one  left  the  meeting." 
Many  an  Eastern  minister  succeeds  in  the 
East  who  would  be  an  utter  failure  as  a 
home  missionary. 

To  assume  that  because  a  man  lives  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate and  does  not  need  the  best  any  man 
can  give,  is  simply  to  write  oneself  down  as 
provincial.    The  Rev.  Dr.   L.  Hall  Young 
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'tells  of  his  Bible  class  among  the  miners  in 
Alaska,  that   there  were  more  college  stu- 
dents among  them  than  in  almost  any  East- 
em  congregation,  and  that  several  of  them 
eanu1  to  the  class  with  their  Greek  Testa- 
ments. 
He  should  be  a  thoroughly  consecrated 
i an.    There  Is  small  earthly  reward  for  the 
ionic  missionary.    The  Church  as  yet  fails 
*fc  o  esteem  and  honor  her  mission.    She  has 
made  progress  in  that  matter  as  regards  for- 
^»ign  missions,  and  this  is  reason  for  deepest 
gratitude.    But  as  for  home  missions  there 
3s  nothing  that   the   Church   offers  which 
makes  any  appeal  to  the  "  flesh,"  either  as 
regards  money  or  honor.    Usually  the  ac- 
cessions to  the  Church  are  few  and  the  con- 
gregations are  always  small.      Sometimes 
indeed  there  are  large  ingatherings  which 
crown  the  labors  ami  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  missionary.    There  indeed  he  has  souls 
for  his  hire.    There  are  often  serious  dis- 
couragements to  which  the  pastor  of  a  largo 
and  prosperous  church  is  an  utter  stranger. 
The  forces  of  evil  are  often  open,  strong,  and 
determined.    The  lack  of  a  controlling  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  religion  and  church- 
going  makes  his  work  all  the  harder.    All 
these  things   call  for   a   fully  consecrated 
man,  who  is  content  to  find  both  his  joy  and 
reward  in  the  fellowship  and  benediction  of 
ills  Master. 

He  ought  to  be  a  spiritually  minded  man. 
Ht»  should  have  the  genuine  article  and 
plenty  of  it.  Professionalism  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Formality  is  intolerable.  In  com- 
munities where  churches  are  many  and 
strong  it  is  possible  for  a  time  and  even  for 
a  long  time  to  maintain  a  church  by  other 
attractions  than  a  pure  Gospel,  and  to  have 
a  semblance  of  life  and  vigor  which  are  not 
spiritual.  Not  so  with  a  home  missionary 
church.  The  only  attractive  power  is  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  Gospel  must  be  lived 
as  well  as  preached,  and  also  brought  into 
direct  and  personal  contact  with  individuals. 
It  is  abundantly  manifest  that  it  is  only  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  accompanies  the  divine 
truth  clearly,  confidently,  and  constantly 
put  that  there  is  any  hope  of  victory*  over 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Then  last  of  all  home  mission  work  ap- 
peals to  the  heroic  in  a  man.  It  is  not 
the  small,  weak,  easily  discouraged  man 
who  has  any  call  to  this  great  work.  The 
missionary  is  not  to  be  pitied  or  patronized. 
Least  of  all  may  he  pity  himself,  and  think 


of  himself  as  either  a  martyr  to  circum- 
stances or  as  condescending  to  his  work. 
Men  of  heroic  spirit  are  needed.  It  is  pion- 
eer work,  in  many  instances  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  sacrifices  which  are 
necessary  can  be  cheerfully  borne  only  as 
one  is  brave,  and  feels  that  the  love  of  Christ 
constrains  him.  None  of  these  things  come 
to  the  front  in  the  ordinary  pastorate. 
Christ  is  most  honored  in  the  life,  and  serv- 
ice, and  sacrifice  of  the  true  missionary.  In 
the  economy  of  redemption  it  is  the  place  of 
highest  honor  and  greatest  reward.  Such 
follow  most  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Missionary  who  pleased  not  himself 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  but  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  Their  work 
proves  their  commission. 

But  will  not  these  things  discourage  manj* 
a  young  minister  from  offering  himself  as  a 
home  missionary  ?  Yes,  if  he  looks  upon 
the  ministry  as  a  means  of  getting  on  in  the 
world,  but  no,  if,  being  called  of  God,  the 
love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  give  himself 
without  reserve  to  a  life  of  self-denial,  sacri- 
fice, and  even  suffering.  Thus  it  is  that 
missionaries,  though  the  poorest  paid  and 
having  the  least  of  earthly  ease,  comfort, 
and  reward,  are  yet  among  the  happiest  as 
well  as  the  best  of  men.  They  endure  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  aud  their  re- 
ward will  be  exceedingly  great.—  Xeic  York 
Olwrver. 


Social  Beform  in  India. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  law  was  adopted 
which  will  make  a  great  breach  in  the  family  system 
which  now  dominates  the  Hindus.  It  enacts  that 
every  Hindu  shall  have  the  right  of  private  property 
in  everything  that  he  earns  in  any  position  which  he 
has  attained  in  consequence  of  special  education 
(for  example,  as  doctor  or  advocate),  even  though 
his  education  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  common 
family  purse.  It  was  a  Brahman  who  brought  for- 
ward this  proposal ;  it  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some,  although  ou  the  whole  the  educated  Hindus 
were  in  favor  of  it.  However  it  may  be  received  at 
first,  it  is  likely  to  initiate  most  important  changes, 
and  the  most  striking  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  a 
measure  of  social  reform  proposed  on  Hindu  initia- 
tive, and  touching  a  point  which,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  has  been  fatal  to  the  development  of 
personality  and  character  among  the  Hindus.  The 
common  family  life  leaves  little  scope  for  individual 
responsibility  or  personal  initiative.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  the  greatest  interest  that  we  as  mission- 
aries watch  a  change  in  this  direction.— Xorthk 
Afimon*tid*krift.  • 


Jiev.  Andrew  Murray  Milne. 


Rev.  Andrew  Hurray  Milne. 

ANDREW  M.  MILNE  was  born  at  Gilkhom,  New 
Deer,  In  Alierdeenshire,  Scotland,  August  IS, 
1888,  At  tlie  age  of  thirteen  he  became  au  appren- 
tice in  n  dry  goods  store,  and  continued  in  acommer- 
cinl  line  of  lite  some  seven  years,  lie  was  awakened 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  London,  and,  utter  some  months  of  anxiety, 


A  lecture  he  heard  in  Exeter  Hull,  by  Dr. Smith, 
of  Poplar,  on  tlic  missionary  labors  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  Africa,  was  felt  to  be  God's  call  to  give 
himself  to  his  work  wherever  be  might  send  him. 
He  offered  himself  to  llio  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, but  was  not  accepted.  In  1850  the  hand  of 
God  manifestly  opened  the  way  for  his  being  em- 
ployed In  the  Aberdeen  City  Mission.  While  so  em- 
ployed he  bad  the  opporliinily  of  attending  the 
Moral  Philosophy  (lass  in  the  Aberdeen  University 
as  also  [he  lectures  on  '*  Systematic  Theology  "  in  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  (he  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Later 
he  was  employed  as  a  town  missionary  by  a  mer- 
chant in  Greenock,  who  afterward  decided  to  go  to 
South  America  and  wished  Mr.  Milne  to  accompany 
him,  as,  among  hi*  other  schemes  that  were  not  real- 
lied,  lie  planned  to  do  Christian  work  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Pampas. 

Mr.  Milne  arrived  in  Argentina  August  5.  1862. 
About  a  year  after  he  was  sent  up  the  Parana  River 
to  superintend  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  native 
produce,  tie  took  with  htm  some  tracts  and  Scrip- 
ture portions  In  Spanish  ami  wiis  n>tonis!R'l  to  And 
them  so  highly  appreciated  by  Roman  Catholics, 
after  the  experience  that  he  had  had  with  tlieir  core- 
ligionists In  other  places.  Having  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  his  hands,  he  at  different  times  retired  to 
the  woods,  and  prayed  God  to  send  his  word  to  thai 
people  so  ready  to  receive  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  to  Buenos  Ayres  he  joined 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  instead 
of  the  state  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
exists  here,  simply  because  he  found  more  spiritual 
life  in  it.  . 


On  his  retnrn  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Arte*  from 
trip  to  the  interior  he  recounted  to  Dr.  Wl 

fellow,  Superintendent  of    [he  KMbodiaj   BptMQ] 
Mission,  his  experiences  while  absent  In  the  Pi 
iiiee  of  Entre  Rios,  who  said  to  hlui,  "  llow 
you  like  to  be  permanently  employed  in  Bible 
ing!"    At  that  lime  he  had  just  received  a 
from  Dr.  Holdich,  of  the  American  Bible  Socl 
asking  if    in  Argentina  there  would  be  any 
for  ihe  American  Bible  Society  to  work. 

Mr.  Milne  was  ready  for  such  a   work  and  Dr. 
(ioodfeliow  answered   Dr.  Holdich   that    then? 
room,  and  that  he  had  right  on  the  ground  the 
for  the  work. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  that  at  the  monthly 
ink.-,  r'ebrunry,  1WW.  Mr.  Milne  was  appointed 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Ihe  republics 
the  River  Plata,  which  position  ho  has  continued 
hold   until  the   present   day.    Soon  after   he   was 
licensed    as   an   eshorter,    and  still   later  a   local 
preacher.    He  was  elected  to  deacon's  orders, 
the  missionary  rule,  by  ihe  Austin  Conference,  whi 
met  at  Fort  Worth,  Ten.,   November  n.    U 
was  ordained  by  Bishop   Harris  in   Buenos 
February  VI.  1883.    Being  away  on  a  Bible  dlsirll 
tion  journey  round  the  South  American  I  otiUnent, 

'::■■    Mi 

In  1886,  he  was  not  ordained  to  elder's  orders  unl 
the  visit  Of  Bishop  WtVien  in  September,  1889. 
the  present  t:r..e  his  field  as  Bible  agent  embraces 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Booth  America.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Harriet  Leggat,  December  U,  ISM,  Dr. 
(ioodfeliow  officiating. 
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The  Pastor's  Relation  to  the  Missionary  Work 
of  the  Epworth  League. 


FIRST  of  all  the  pastor  must  himself  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  ot  missions  and  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
literature  ot  missions  is  already  extensive  and  is  rap. 
idly  increasing.  It  includes  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  named  ethnology,  sociology, 
philology,  biography,  and  history.  Also,  methods 
of  missionary  effort  along  evangelistic,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  lines.  Tin-  pastor  who  Is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  literature  of  missions 
will  be  an  enthustustlc  advocate  of  the  cause.  The 
spirit  of  missions  will  breathe  in  his  prayers.  And  a 
voice  in  his  sen >.  mid  electrify  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  his  daily  life.  No  matter  what  his  pulpit 
theme  may  be,  The  missionary  spirit,  which  U  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  will  scintillate  and  dame  In  bis 
words  and  inspire  his  hearers  with  an  Intense  desire 
to  save  lost  men  the  world  around. 

Such   a   pastor  cannot   be   confined 
limits  of  the  local  charge  he  is  appointed 
His  pulpit  stands  at  the  center,  but  his 
bounded  by  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
ing  a  passion  for  souls,  he  will  draw  the  J> 
people  of  his  Epworth  League  to  himself 
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drawn  the  steel,  anil  without  an}'  apparent 
effort  he  will  enlist  them  in  the  great  cause  that  so 
completely  possesses  his  own  heart  and  inspires  his 
life.  Having  Inftwed  Into  the  League  by  the  help  o( 
the  Holy  Spirit  his  own  zeal,  the  pastor  may  easily 
■Fail  himself  o(  the  cooperation  of  all  its  members  in 
carrying  out  his  plans. 

1.  He  will  see  to  It  that  a  library  is  provided  upon 
the  shelves  of  which  will  be  found  the  latest  and 
best  books  and  periodicals  upon  the  subject  of  mis- 

2.  At  least  onee  a  mouth  his  League  will  hold  a 
meeting   in   which   Ml   phases  of   the   missionary 

they  relate  to  the  home  and  the  for- 
nelds  will  in  due  course  be  considered.     These 
leetlngs  will  be  open  to  all  the  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation,  ami  so  become  a  source 
o[  information  to  the  entire  community. 

3.  The  members  of  the  League  will  carry  their 
enthusiasm  into  the  regular  church  prayer  meeting, 

when  the  monthly  missionary  concert  or  prayer 
■tinir  comes  round  they  will  make  it  fairly  blaze 
.b  missionary  fervor. 

4.  The  members  of  tho  1-eaguc  will  bo  either  offl- 
),  teachers,  or  scholars  in  I  lie  Sunday  school,  and 

to  11  that  the  school  Is  organized  Into  a  mis- 
society,  mid  once  a  month  at  least  an  inter- 
:ug  and  instructive  program  will  be  given,  which 
ill  Ihj  attractive  to  many  members  of  the  church 
id  congregation. 

5.  The  League  will  cooperate  with  the  pastor  in 
Llug  the  annual  missionary  day  in  the  congrega- 
tion the  great  occasion  of  the  Conference  year. 
Bel«  i  he  \  ear's  work  In  the  Interest  of  the  world's 
evangelization  will  culminate.  Every  member  of 
ilii*  church  mi  it  coiigrcgutioti  will  have  a  chance  to 
give,  und  will  he  glad  to  have  the  opportunity.  Per- 
sons necessarily  absent  will  be  '-ailed  upon  by  com- 
mit tees  of  il„:  League  mid  reijuc>ied  to  make  their 
contributions.  Thus  lie;  pastor,  by  gathering  round 
him  the  members  of  his  League  and  infusing  Into 
them  his  own  missionary  spirit,  will  set  In  motion  in- 
fluences that  will  permeate  his  entire  parish,  imn  us- 
ing not  only  Ihe  sum  contributed  for  the  cause  oi 
missions,   but   also    1 1 1 . ■    i-onirilputioua  to   all   other 

icvolent  causes  as  well,  and  also  the  spirituality 
ness  of  Ihe  entire  membership  of  bla 
.uriii.— XpmrtA  I/'i-i-lil. 

Discovery  of  a  Hew  Tribe  in  West  Africa. 
pilE  agent  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  Whli  h 
has  several  stations  among  the  liakoko  people  in 
:  South  Cameroon*,  has  recently  undertaken  a 
J  which  has  brought  him  Into  contact  with 
te  Itatl,  a  tribe  hitherto  unknown,  living  In  Ihe  In. 
icrior.  .\  (lor  a  lollsome  inarch  of  [our  days  through 
primeval  forest  ami  treacherous  swamp  he  reached 
the  tribe,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  the  chief. 

The  Ball  are  an  Intelligent,  vigorous,  handsome 
tribe,  with  remarkably  bright  eyes,  and  noses  less 
flat  and  broad  than  most  other  tribes,  and  as  they 
gathered  round  him  in  numbers  as  soon  as  bis  ar- 
rival bad  been  made  known  by  menus  of  a  drum,  he 


had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  their  faces, 
Both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair  long  and  skil- 
fully plaited.  Leaf  aprons  form  the  only  dress  for 
women,  while  men  wear  either  European  shawls  or 
native  ones  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  very 
durable. 

Many  of  the  women  paint  the  body  all  over  with 
while  clay  or  powdered  red  wood,  which  gives  tbera 
a  very  ugly,  even  uncanny,  appearance  ;  and  by  way 

of  ornament,  those  of  rant  at g  them  wearround 

the  nc.k  a  massive  brass  collar  weighing  about  five 
pounds,  of  native  manufacture. 

In  former  years  the  tribe  dwelt  farther  Inland,  but, 
like  all  the  Interior  tribes,  they  have  been  moving 
nearer  to  the  coast— a  fact  to  be  borne  In  mind  for 
future  operations.  Various  paintings,  rudely  exe- 
cuted, were  found  on  the  walls  of  the  chief's  but, 
and  as  for  music,  the  chief  is  very  fond  of  his  gui- 
tar, which  he  plays  with  remarkable  precision. 

In  response  to  his  inquiry  about  their  worship, 
the  visitor  was  taken  to  tho  sanctuary  of  their  fetish, 
which  consists  of  two  large  animal  tSgures,  leopard 
and  serpent,  rudely  eorved  ont  of  ihe  trunk  of  a 
tree.  On  a  elated  day  in  the  year  ihe  fetish  is  car- 
ried into  the  village  and  presented  to  the  assem- 
bled people,  whereupon  the  ceremony  of  Initiating 
their  young  men  Into  the  mysteries  of  their  worship 
Takes  place,  the  sign  being  an  incision  of  Hie  -kin 
visible  for  life,  to  which  certain  privileges  are  at- 
tached. 

In  ihe  evening  the  stranger  was  Invited  to  witness 
a  dance,  whicli  was  entertaining  enough  for  a  while, 
but  lie  whs  sorely  grieved  to  see  that  spirits  Were 
surreptitiously  handed  round.  Before  the  people 
dispersed  he  gave  them  a  Gospel  address ;  and, 
though  he  found  the  return  march  most  eshaustlng, 
he  felt  amply  compensated  for  what  ho  had  under- 
gone by  Ihe  value  of  his  discovery. —  Citron ide  iff  the 
Ij-imton  Jfitri'-nury  Sucitly. 


A  Missionary  Prayer. 

THOO  Light  and  Desire  of  all  nations,  Watch  over 
thy  messengers  both  by  laud  and  sea.  Prosper  the 
endeavors  of  all  thy  servants  to  spread  thy  Gospel 
among  heatheu  nations.  Accompany  the  Word  of 
their  testimony  concerning  thy  atonement  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  ami  of  power.  Bless 
our,  and  ull  other  Christian  congregations  gathered 
from  among  tho  heathen.  Keep  them  as  tho  apple 
of  ihiuc  eye.  Have  mercy  on  thy  ancient  covenant 
people,  the  Jews  :  deliver  them  from  their  blindness, 
and  bring  all  nations  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
thee.  Give  to  thy  people  open  doors  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  set  Ihero  to  thy  praise  on  earth.  Hear 
us,    gracious    Lord    and    God,    Amen.— Jfoi 


Eternal  Father.  Hod  of  Love, 
Now  hear  us  from  thy  ilir.mi'  above: 
Si  retell  forth  thy  hand,  lei  mercy  Row, 
And  save  thy  Hindu  children  now, 
1 1,  bear  us  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Do  thou  the  starring  millions  feed. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 

Spiritual  Judgment. 


He  that  is  ■mlritual  JuiI|?L-lh  all  things.-!  Cor.  ■.'. 

WHEN  years  iga  Berber.  Bpenoet  deeland,M 
the  only  rational  .conclusion  of  logic  and  phil- 
osophy, that  tlie  Infinite  was  "  unknowable,  that  as 
every  though!  Involves  relation,  difference,  likeness, 
llie  Unconditioned,  as  presenting  none  of  these,  ia 
trebly  unthinkable,"  many  a  great  knight  of  01 
doxy  pulled  down  Ml  visor,  balanced  bin  lance,  dug  his 
spurs  into  his  zeal,  and  (lew  imo  the  arena  to  crush 
the  daring  heretic.  Bui  what  Spencer  said  was  true, 
lie  had  already  said,  "As  knowledge  cannot  monop- 
olize consciousness,  it  must  always  continue  possible 
for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which  transcends 
knowledge."  It  was  only  Spencer's  way  of  uttering, 
only  human  philosophy's  way  of  declaring  again, 
what  Paul,  combining  spiritual  truth  with  spiritual 
words,  had  said  so  much  belter  centuries  ago, 
"The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God"— things  which  eye  saw  mil,  and  ear 
heard  not,  and  which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of 

With  the  fleshly  man,  the  soul  man,  or  natural 
man,  the  Carnal  man,  the  Inferior  type  of  men  on 
one  side,  there  comes  into  view  Paul's  princely  man, 
the  spiritual  man,  Paul  says  that  among  mm  he  is 
the  perfect  type  of  man. 

He  is  not  onesided  or  disproportionate.  As  the 
intellectual  man  knows  I  hat  the  i-lllcieucy  and  power 
of  bis  mental  activities  are  favorably  affected  by 
healthful  conditions  of  the  liody,  so  the  spiritual 
man  knows  that  his  spiritual  aims  are  better  real- 
ised by  good  physical  condition  and  thorough  intel- 
lectual training,  provided  always  that  he  is  ever  un- 
der (be  control  of  the  Spirit,  He  is  pn-eminently 
spiritual.  He  is  nowhere  of  purpose  a  weakling. 
He  is  not  un symmetrical.  He  develops  into  the  full- 
grown  man,  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ.  Led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  dis- 
cerns the  deep  things  of  God  1 

The  spiritual  man  is  not  a  man  living  only  In  a 
part  of  his  nature  which  we  call  spiritual.  The  very 
language  here  seems  fitted  to  emphasise  (bo  fact. 
"He  that  is  spiritual."  We  have  known  men  ao 
completely  under  the  domination  of  gross  sensual- 
ism that  they  were  wholly  annualized ;  others  who 
had  so  concentrated  (hcmsclves  on  certain  lines 
of  mental  convergence  that  we  could  an  truthfully 
say  they  were  wholly  intellect ualized.  Both  condi- 
tions axe  (hose  of  inferiority. 

Man  is  only  truly  whole,  full  statural,  ami  full 
empowered  when  he  is  spiritualized.  I  may  chance 
the  figure  to  impress  the  thought.  I  go  Iota  a  power 
house.  Ail  is  dark.  I  grope  about,  t  find  some 
furnaces  burning  brightly  enough,  tun  disconnected 
with  drum,  wheel,  or  armature,  or  at  best  wi(h  only 
partial  connection.  Those  burning  furnaces  (to  not 
explain  !■!  me  die  meaning  of  lie-  elaborate  machin- 
ery. Presently  I  notice  the  increasing  swing  and 
rhythm  of  mighty  motion.     Xothlng  yet,  however, 


flne  and  varied  appoinlments  a 
hiie  I  notice  n  tow,  red  flame  appr 
ing  in  the  cups  near  the  eugtnes.    I  begin  t 
some  faint  idea  that  there  is  a  power  here  oapebta  .-I 
lighting  up  the  darkness.     Vet  there  is 
coiiiieciii'ti.  such    imperlc'i   insulation  that  1  c 
not  even  guess  what  it  all   means.    Presently  l 
electrician  OODMI  in.     He  linds  ttie  Ion  ■ 
broken  wires  in  the  battery,  the  defective  Joints.    A 
few  minutes  of  the  master's  work,  and  lo,  what  a 
iransformationl     The  whole  place  i»  Hooded  with 
light.     The  mighty  energy  leaps  forth  from  that 
room  to  illuminate  a  city.    The  securing  and  the 
pouring  out  of  electricity  eiplalns,  and  Is  the  only 
thing  that  explains  a  power  bouse.     Bo  whatever 
powers  man  may  have  or  eihibit  there  la  only  oi 
power  which  explains  his  whole  BMnbood, 
power  from  on  high,  the  power  of  (he  Holy  Spirit. 

"With  thee  la  the  fountain  of  life:  in  thy  II 
shalt  we  see  light  "  (Psa.  3d.  !1>.     In  him  is  life,  ai 
the  life  Is  the  light  of  men.     In  order,  then,  la  be- 
come spiritual  we  do  not  need  lo  hunt  through  our 
tint  urea  to  find  our  spiritual   facility  and  develop 
It,  but  rather  turn  with  all  our  wills  u 
welcome  his  Spirit,  seeking  to  enter  and  control  o 

The  only  atandpotrit  whence  we  can  lo 
(he  whole  field  of  thing*  which  come  within  the  A' 
of  judgment  is  the  spiritual  standpoint.  As  we  aj 
spiritual,  we  are  more  and  more  perrectal  in  n 
ability  to  form  right  estimates  of  all  things  di 
ing  decision  on  our  part. 

This  does  not  mean  that  good  men  always  con- 
cerning everything  form  wiser  decisions  than  bad 
men.  But  It  doea  mean  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  spiritual  man  will  form  a  wiser  estimate 
of  the  valuu  ol  things  than  the  mi  spiritual  man. 
His  decision  will  be  more  wise,  more  profitable  to 
himself,  and  more  helpful  to  all  who  follow  tils 
guidance. 

It  does  not  mean  that  a  consecrated  Ignorl 
ran  decide  concerning  qti  est  ions  of  culture  as  w 
as  a  learned  man.  But  it  dees  imply  that  in 
how  ignorant  a  man  may  be  of  vast  stores  of  knoi 
edge,  yet  concerning  the  practical  questions  of  li 
and  conduct  presented  to  him  he  Is  more  capable  o 
making  a  wise  decision  wlihin  the  range  of  Ids  it 
formation  than  the  most  learned  man  i 
spirituality. 

The  words  "f  (lint  gi'-nt  ti.i-iiiiui  exegrte, 
are  suggestive,  "To  everything  that  comes 
(the  spiritual  maul  he  can  assign  the  rigid  v. 
in  virtue  of  bis  power  of  judgment,  enlightened  and 
upheld  by  (he  Holy  Spirit."  Then  he  goes  01 
In  a  moat  interesting  way  how  oflen  Pan]  blmaell  die- 
played  this  judging  ability,  "ami  that,  too.  in  matter* 
..  .1  H-.>iiri--.ri  .1  m.  iiiidiieirine  under  sit  Hal  ions  the  til 

I  think  I  am  Incapable  of  assuming  that  a  large 
body  of  biblical  critics  are  working  to-day  with, 
spiritual  Illumination.     But  there  are  some  who  M 
quick  with  hot  derisive  words,  to  in 
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generous,  and  so  carders  in  utterance  as  to  print  urn 
the  impression  of  luring  a  spirit  null  ty  strangled  iij- 

puguacity. 

1  am,  however,  not  unmindful  of  llie  tact  that 
there  are  ■unle  men  with  reverent  spiritual  attitude 
*t  tidying  these  questions  and  uttering  only  the  WMI 
calm  and  conscientious  decisions.  I  believe  they 
nill  be  led  by  the  Spirit  to  such  eolations  of  prob- 
lems presented  as  shall  enrich  our  spiritual  heritage. 

Dr.  Driver  has  declared  that  "criticism  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  scholars  Ui.es  not  banish  or 
destroy  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament."  He 
would  doubtless  say  the  same  concerning  the  New 
Testament.  We  thank  him  for  the  statement  and 
meet  it  with  another  still  more  true:  Criticism  In  no 
*liatnlscan  banish  or  destroy  the  inspiration  of  our 
stored  Scriptures. 

The  decisive  word  in  biblical  criticism  cannot 
come  from  any  kind  of  intellect  ualism  that  la  not 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is  true  whether 
it  be  the  intellectual  ism  of  the  scientist,  the  his- 
torian, or  the  literary  critic.  There  will  always  be  a 
fatal  defect  in  any  large  conclusion  emanating  from 
any  source  below  that  of.  thorough  splrituaJ-miiided- 
nees.  It  is  the  spiritual  man  that  shall  at  last  Judge 
ill  these  things. 

The  spiritual  consciousness  Is  more  present  and 
operative  than  we  often  think,  or  at  least  seem  to 
think.  For  while  we  speak  of  the  spiritual  man  as 
the  umu  who  exults  the  spiritual  to  its  supreme,  its 
rightful  position,  still  we  do  well  to  remember  that 
all  men  hare  spiritual  capacity  as  truly  as  they  have 
mental  capacity  or  physical  capacity.  The  intellec- 
tual man  is  not  the  man  who  is  especially  gifted  with 
un  Intel  kit.  Other  men  have  that  in  common  with 
him.  He  la  the  man  who  reeognises  the  demands 
and  responsibilities  of  liis  intellectual  nature  and 
rises  to  meet  them.  Bo  the  spiritual  man  is  not  he 
who  has  his  advantage  over  his  unsplritual  fellow- 
man  lu  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  in 
the  recognition  of  that  nature  and  iu  conformity 
with  its  exalted  ant!  exalting  laws. 

The  spiritual  nature  makes  itself  felt  more  or  less 
in  the  consciousness  of  all  men.  It  Is  that  which 
underlies  the  whole  history  of  religion  as  thu  student 
of  comparative  religion  comes  to  discern. 

Anthropologists  are  now  agreed  that  there  are  no 
?s  destitute  of  all  idea  of  religion.  That  spiritual 
ly.  whether  dulled  in  sensitiveness  and  dimmed 

i  vision,  or  elevated,  trained  to  sublimes!  powers 
tents,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 

ighty  factors  of  history.  Coextensive  almost  with 
conviction,  more  or 

«  strong,  that  the  only  riulit  pusltion  of  the  rcll- 

s  nature  was  that  of  supremacy.     While  the  re- 

o  bo  con  fused  nit  1 1  the  sp  I  riliiiil 

-,  it  demonstrates 


The  plalu  man  knows  that   he  does  not  need  to  be 

a  scholar,  a  disciplined  exegotc,  an  accomplished  his- 

:r  of  science,  nor  skilled  in  literary 

criticism,  to  secure  a  convincing  demonstration  of 

n  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  plain  man  knows  that  when  he  la  in  the  dark 


place  the  one  conviminn,  oienv helming  demonstra- 
tion of  the  light  Is  the  light  itself  coming  to  him.  A 
I  lion  sand  imitation  hi  uterus  may  be  brought  to  him; 

hu  may  be  entcrtai 1.  iuslrui'ted,  or  confused  by 

scientific  theories  of  optics,  but  he  cannot  be  de- 
ceived as  to  whether  he  sees  when  the  light  comes. 
Si  the  spiritual  taeuliy  in  man,  conscious  of  dark- 
ness without  the  Gos|iel,  bec'ines  conscious  of  light 
when  once  the  spirit  is  opened  to  the  illumination  of 
the  Gospel.  Tho  plain  man  cries  out,  "  Whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see." 

We  are  not  dependent  mi  llie  shade  more  or  less  of 
probability  In  support  of  theories  formulated  by 
1 1 u man  intellect.  All  things  are  servants  to  my 
spiritual  nature.  I  have  something  better  than  any 
word  from  human  lips,  I  have  something  better  than 
the  best  of  all  books.  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  I 
have  the  irrefuiablr  demonstration  which  carried 
everything  before  it  when  the  sacred  OttKm  had  not 
yet  been  determined.  I  have  the  evidence  to  which 
the  missionary  appeals  lo-iluy  with  marvelous  suc- 
cess, the  illon  limit  ii  in  which  al"si\  s  rusts  convincing 
light  on  the  saerctl  page.  I  can  have  the  spirit  to 
which  Jeans  Christ  appealed  when  he  said,  "  Ho  that 
lureth  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  I  can  have  the 
possession  of  which  John  spoke— "  Ye  have  an  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things." 

The  spiritual  man  stands  at  the  summit  of  wisdom 
and  privilege.  At  the  moment  of  his  greatest  de- 
pendence he  is  most  independent.  Ills  whole  being 
under  control  of  his  spiritual  nature,  his  spiritual 
nature  completely  subordinate  to  tho  Spirit  of  God, 
he  has  the  mind  ot  Christ,  who  alone  Can  judge  him. 
Paul  exemplified  this  wonderfully  In  his  own  life. 
Men  say  he  was  simply  a  man  of  strong  powers,  a 
man  with  Indomitable  will,  who  would  not  brook 
opposition.  They  do  htm  a  great  wrong.  He  is  no 
haughty  autocrat,  riding  ri'imlmlmd  over  opposition, 
and  forcing  his  teaching  on  men.  No,  raid  makes 
bio  appeal  to  the  spiritual  nature  awakened,  enlight- 
ened, dominant,  and  it  responds  to  him. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  I  remember  that  in  a  sodden 
century,  when  men  were  attacking  truth  from  all 
sides,  and  with  eager  Intellect,  brave  men,  great 
men,  were  found  to  reply.  Yet  they  replied  on  such 
exclusively  Intellectual  platics  that  we  hardly  kuow 
whether  they  with  their  analogies  and  teleologies 
were  for  us  or  against  us. 

Then  It  was  that  a  true  son  of  culture  arose,  who 
never  despised  the  body  nor  limited  the  intellect,  hut 
who  hud  the  supreme  wisdom  to  sic,  the  spiritual 
genius  lu  make  his  |gfl  nt  last  ace,  that  the  irrefutable 
Evidence  which  never  can  be  set  aside,  the  evidence 
that  never  even  trembles  In  the  stormy  tempest,  ia 
the  demonstration  wrought  out  in  the  spiritual 
nature  when  the  Spirit  witnesses  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  Whether  .lohu 
Wesley  sent  the  tears  plowing  through  the  grime  on 
the  cheeks  of  Cornish  miners  or  strengthened  the 
faith  of  rapt  Fletcher,  he  revealed  to  his,  and  every 
time  since,  the  (oil  ml  at  ion  of  God  which  statideth 
sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,  and,  Let  everyone  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  Iniquity. 


(368) 
'  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Rev.  Judson  Dwigbt  Collins. 

JVDSOS  DWKiHT  COLLINS  was  bom  ia  Rose, 
Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  February  13,  1833.  Hie  pa- 
rents, Alpheus  and  Elisabeth  Collins,  *vn-  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  house 
■a  home  for  the  itinerant  preachers.  He  early  roanl- 
f>:  st  I'd  u  taaU  for  learning  ami  was  studious  in  his 
habits. 

In  1S31  bis  parents  emigrated  to  Michigan  and 
settled  in  tbo  town  or  Plttsfleld,  Washtenaw  Count)'. 
Hero  lie-  improved  bis  opportunities  for  study,  and 
when  an  academy  was  opened  In  Ann  Arbor,  three 
and  a  half  miles  (ruin  his  home,  he  attended  It, 
walking  the  distance  morning  and  evening.  When 
the  first  Class  was  organized  in  Michigan  University 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  It  and  graduated  from  the 
university  In  Jnrj,  180. 

He  joined  the  Methodist.  Episcopal  Church  when 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  during 
his  academy  and  university  career 
exhibited  the  life  and  devotion  of 
au  earnest  Christian.  He  sought 
opportunities  for  doing  good  to 
others  and  his  abilities  were  recog- 
tilled  in  his  being  appointed  Sun- 
day school  teacher,  class  leader, 
steward,  and  local  preacher.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  he 
was  employed  as  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural and  Mural  Science  in  the  Wes- 
l.-yiiu  Seminary  at  Albion  and  for 
one  year  labored  there,  giving  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  patrons  and 

But  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  and 
the  mission  field,  and  in  September,  I  Mil,  was  re- 
ceived ou  trial  in  the  Michimm  OHftiaiM  mid  ap- 
pointed junior  preacher  on  Tompkins  circuit,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  be  released  from  (lie 
chargeif  appointed  as  a  missionary,  having  several 
months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Ike  Conference 

made  application  lobe  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China. 

In  hl«  journal,  under  date  of  June  23,  1846,  was 
written  the  following  :  "  Head  hi  the  3fM<marjf  Ail- 
7'ncrfr  that  it  had  been  determined  to  send  two  rols- 
Elonarics  to  China.  1  have  long  desired  aud  ex- 
pected (o  go  to  that  fluid  of  labor.  My  name  it 
before  tin'  Missionary  Committee  and  the  public,  yet 
I  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  be  sent.  I  feel  to  leave 
all  In  the  hands  of  God.  If  there  are  others  who 
would  better  serve  Ibe  Church  of  Christ  in  lhat  re- 
gion I  pray  that  they  may  be  sent.  Yet  I  lung  Jo  lie 
on  that  so)!,  learning  the  language  of  the  Chinese 
and  preaching  to  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  the  meantime  I  pray  for 
more  grace  right h  to  dlschi'inre  my  dul  ics  here." 

Rev.  Dr.  llinmau  writes:  "  I  was  with  him  when 
lie  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  letter  in  a  dislaht  village. 
It  was  dark,  and  Ihe  village  was  distant.  He  could 
hardly  stay  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  ere  he  was  on 
his  way  for  hla  commission.     Before  the  morning 


sunlight  he  had  it  in  his  hand.  He  ojieued  It,  and 
sure  enough  there  was  China  1  The  big  tear  stood  In 
hlseye.  His  heart  swelled  with  emotion,  end  on  hi 
knees  lie  (hanked  tiod  he  was  a  missionary  l 
China." 

On  March  3,  1847,  he  took  leave  of  bis  rriends  a 
home  and  started  for  China.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
he  met  his  colleague,  Kev,  Moses  White,  and  with 
Mr.  White  and  wife  on  April  15  sailed  from  Boston, 
arriving  In  Foochow,  China,  September  8,  1847.  On 
the  voyage  he  preached  to  the  tailors  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  formed  classes  for  Bible  study. 

On  arriving  at  Foochow  the  l  niss  I  on  aries  selected 
a  residence  on  an   island  in   the  river  Min,  about 
three  miles  from  the  walled  city.    In  his  journal  M 
Collins  wrote : 

"  September  30,  1647.— To-day  I  commenced  I 
study  of  Chinese  under  a  teacher.    I  read  tbe  B 
in  the  Greek   and   Hebrew  before  breakfast,   ■ 
study  Chinese  during  the  day. 
write  or  do  miscellaneous  work  h 
the    evening.       This    afternoon    '. 
walked   Into  (he  country  and  d 
trlbuted  a  fen    bmd 
people  seemed  aiixioti 

"  October  14, 1847.— I  have  hire 
a  house,  a  part  of  a  heathen  ti 
pie,  being  one  of  a   eoUeetlOB    ■ 
(.■iiijiliH     iii-iil.     Hi..'    i-ily.  — I    l 
«*!,  with  ihe  stipulation  lhat  I 
Idols,  which  are  large,  and  e< 
with   gold,  one  of   which    I 
bands,  are  not  to  be  removed. 
Intended  to  build  a  will!  In  front  •■: 
the  IdoU,  but  the  priest  objected,  as  he  wished  tc 
form   his  heathenish   ceremonies  before    Ihe  Idols. 
For  $5  he  agreed  to  turn  the  front  ones  around  and 
permit  me  lo  cell  up  before  I  hem.     The  proposition 
did  not  please  me.    I  proposed  'hal  if  I  could  have 
a  permanent  lease  of  the  premises  I  would  give  fSO 
to  take  the 4dols  away.     This  was  finally  acceded  t. .■." 
Afterward,  on  account  of  much  opposition,  it  was 
found  necessary  lo  give  up  (he  house. 

'"    |.l i  :'.*,  1848,  a  school  was  organised  con- 

-Htiiit.-  of  clcht  boys,  ami  on  the  Sunday  following 
a  Sunday  school  was  opened.  He  write!  I  '  Huetl 
4,  1*48.— To-day  It  has  been  my  privilege  lo  attend  a 
Sunday  school.  I  had  appointed  half-past  nine  as 
the  time  for  the  children  to  come,  but  most  of  ihem 
were  present  by  eight  o'clock.  The  observation  of 
the  day  was  to  be  u  new  era  In  their  lives,  and  wllb 
no  proper  notions  of  Its  sanctity  they  were  far  more 
boisterous  and  noisy  than  was  proper.  By  gt-nlly 
rebuking  them,  and  placing  a  trusty  person  over 
them,  they  were  In  a  good  degree  kept  In  order.  At 
tbe  time  appointed  I  went  in  company  with  Brother 
While  to  the  schoolroom.  All  were  qnlet.  We 
sang  in  Chinese  the  long  meter  dolology.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  was  then  read  in  Chinese  and  ex- 
plained ;  and,  all  kneeling  down,  Brother  White  led 
our  devotions  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  Eng- 
lish.   The  second  chapter  of  St,  Matthew's  gospel 


then  read  and  explained,  the  boys  being  fre- 
quently questioned  individually  In  regard  to  their 
understanding  otic.  They  seemed  interested  through 
the  entire  exercises.  We  closed  at  eleven  o'clock  with 
singing  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Alone  o'clock  I  again 
met  the  boys,  and  after  the  opening  service,  ranch 
as  in  the  morning.  I  spout  [he  time  upon  the  ten 
command  men  is."  The  school  increased  in  nninbers, 
and  the  scholars  seemed  interested  in  the  new  doe- 
trine. 

In  April,  1848,  the  mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  o(  Key.  Henry  Hickok  and  wile,  and  Rev. 
R.  S.  Maclay,  Mr.  llickok  becoming  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission. 

Mr.  Collins  made  good  progress  in  acquiring  Ihe 
Chinese  language,  and  an  open  building  on  the  i 
side  of  the  rirer  was  selected  as  a  place  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts,  and  for  preaching.  Mr.  Collins 
wrote; 

August  20,  1848. -I  went  with  a  trembling  heart 
to  my  meeting  place,  having  a  few  tracts  in  my 
hand.  On  reaching  the  place  the  people  camt 
aronnd  me  lagging  for  books.  I  asked  them  tr 
listen,  and  they  were  silent,  hearing  me  speak  In  tin 
Chinese  tougue.  I  spoke  for  some  tiiue  io  them  oi 
some  of  the  great  principles  of  our  religion  earnestly, 
and  T  think  Intelligent])-.  1  left  an  appointment  for 
this  day  week.  O  that  the  Lord  may  bless  the  be- 
ginning of  my  evangelical  bil"prs  in  China." 

Mr.  Collins  made  several  cscursions  into  the 

rounding  country,  sometimes  reaching  distant 

lages,  with  a  view  of  becoming  better  acquainted 

with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  and  l 

characteristics  of  the  people,  and  preaching  Jesus 

itbered  crowds,  or  talking  about  Jesus  with  Indl- 

idtials.    He  met  with  some  up  position  but  generally 
received  kindly.     He  gives  an  Illustration  of  Ihe 
which  lie  frequently  engaged  In  evangel- 
work  by  the  following: 

Near  the  center  of  the  city  la  a  great  building, 
upper  story  of  which  is  inclosed  in  one  great 
tin-  loner  story  is  left  quite  open  in  front  and 
There  1  have  several  times  gone  before  to  de- 
clare my  message,  as  a  company  is  readily  assembled 
there  to  hear.  At  one  end  are  several  tables  and 
seats  where  tea  Is  mudc  and  sold  and  drank.  To- 
day I  walked  up  to  one  of  the  tallies,  and  look  a  seat 
op|Mjslte  a  reapecliihlc-kiokini;  person  who  was  sip- 
ping his  tea,  and  asked  for  a  cup  for  myself,  and 
began  conversation  with  my  neighbor.  Willi  ihe  in- 
quisltiveness  common  among  Chinese,  he  asked  me 
how  long  I  had  been  In  the  country,  my  age,  where 
my  house  was,  and  whether  I  was  engaged  in  trade. 
I  answered  brielly  all  his  questions. 

"He  then  asked  me  if  I  bought  and  sold  opium.  I 
answered  no;  and  added  some  remarks  upon  thewlck- 
edness  and  Injury  of  using  that  drug,  which  elicited 
applause  from  the  people  who  had  gathered  aronnd. 
He  then  asked  me  how  I  was  able  to  live.  I  told  him 
that  my  friends  supported  me.  He  then  wished  to 
know  why  1  remained  there.  I  replied  that  I  was 
there  to  declare  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  asked 
if  be  waa  acquainted  with  them. 

;o  gratify  the  interest  which  he 


and  others  manifested,  and  I  felt  great  lilierty  In 
preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  from  50  to 
100  persons  from  my  tca-lieuch.  I  look  a  swallow 
or  two  of  tea,  paid  about  half  a  eeut,  and  after  dis- 
tributing a  few  Iracts  left  the  place,  receiving  several 
ime  again  and  sit,  and  drink  tea,  and 


In  184i>Mr.  Hlckok,  superintendent  of  the  mission, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Collins  became  the 
superintendent.  On  May  7  Mr.  Collius  wrote  as 
follows  to  Bishop  Morris : 

"  Your  letter,  dated  December  5,  1MW,  appointing 
me  to  the  superi n tendency  of  this  mission,  was  re- 
ceived ou  the  Hd  Instant.  Did  I  not  believe  that 
such  Is  the  Interest  of  Clod's  people  in  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  China  that  I  ^li<>nl-l  have  tin;  benefit  of  their 
fervent  prayers  that  his  blessing  and  guidance  shall 
lie  granted  me  in  Ihe  discharge  of  ibc  duties  of  ihis 
office,  I  could  not  go  forward  in  it.  Assured  of  this, 
and  looking  to  the  Lord  for  strength  and  grace  as 
my  day  shall  be,  and  trusting  in  him  to  supply  the 
abilities  Which  by  nature  and  habit  I  do  not  have, 
1  enter  humbly  upon  the  work." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Collins  had  been  enervuted  and 
undermined  by  the  climate,  and  in  18411  he  made  a 
health  voyage  to  Niugpo  and  Shanghai,  being  absent 
two  months.  During  most  of  the  year  1850  he  was 
in  poor  health.  He  continued  to  grow  weaker,  and 
his  physician  urged  his  return  to  Ihe  United  States. 
He  continued  to  toil  on,  anxious  to  remain  In  China 
if  possible,  but  finally  became  convinced  that  ho 
must  leave.  On  April  23,  1851,  he  sailed  from  Foo- 
ehow,  China,  and  reached  CaSfUvta  July  15,  and 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  July  81  for  New  York 
ii'n  Panama ;  arrived  in  New  York  September  4, 
and  at  home  at  Lyndon,  Mich.,  September  13.  so 
wasted  and  wan  that  friends  did  not  recognize  him. 
In  his  journal  ho  says  :  "  Our  folks  weep  at  sight  of 
me.    Hardly  knew  me." 

He  hoped  to  recover  bis  health  and  strength,  and 
to  give  many  yoars  to  work  in  his  loved  China,  but 
this  was  not  permitted.  He  had  the  best  medical 
attendance,  and  the  tenderest  eare  of  loved  ones, 

;i ri'l    tl i»-T-< ■   wen:   rhiys   wlnTi   lie    -i Tilled    ti>  he   littler. 

He  gave  occasionally  some  talks  at  missionary  meet- 
ings, but  he  grew  gradually  weaker,  enduring  much 
litering  with  patient  resignation,  and  lived  only 
ght  months  after  reselling  home.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Lyndon  May  13,  1853,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
or  bis  age. 

was  burled  in  his  family  cemetery  In  Lyndon, 
Mich.,  and  the  place  is  marked  with  a  neat  marble 
slab  on  which  Is  inscribed  as  follows : 
"Rev. 
Jndson  D.  Collins, 
Member  of  the  first  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  In  China. 
Born  Feb.  13,  1833. 
Died  May  15, 1853. 
'He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.    Christ  shall  be 
magnified  In  my  body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death, 
"  or  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  Is  galu.'   (Paul.)" 
Rev.  S.  L.  Ramsdell,  who  was  then  Junior ; 


on  Um  luudilla  Circuit,  writes :  ■■  Al..i 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  his  home  the 
were  lie Kl.  conducted  by  lli-v.  ticorge  Smith,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  Ann  Arhi.r  District.  Brolhcr  .-vuiih 
sermon  was  written  oat  In  full  mid  reud,  a  very  in 
usual  thing  turn  Methodist  minister  to  do  lu  those 
days.  The  ministers  sang  at  the  close, 
"O 

My 

I  was  young  in  Methodism  and  had  never  heard 
the  hymn    before,   aud  it   «us   sunn  M  only  M< 
odist   ministers  in  those  days  could   slug,   in  the 
spirit  and  with  power.     Winn  tin; 


A  Visit  10  the  Grave  of  Jndsou  D.  Collins. 


WHILE  enjoying  a  brief  vacation  last  summer 
at  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  so  ubuudaul 
In  southern  Michigan,  we  worshiped  on  Sabbath  in 
(he  little  country  church  near  by.  It  so  happened 
that  the  pastor  had  set  apart  that  day  for  taking  his 
missionary  collection.  As  is  the  custom,  he  pref- 
aced Hie  collection  with  an  earnest  address  on 
Christian  missions,  pleading  with  his  people  to  be 
loyal  In  their  support  because  of  I  he  large  number 
of  devoted  missionaries  who  had  gone  forth  from 
their  immediate  u eiKliborlio.nl.  He  spoke  of  several, 
and  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  said,  "Colllus 
rests  over  iu  Lyndon,  by  the  lake." 

The  bare  mention  of  Collins  awakened  an  Im- 
mediate Interest,  for  his  Is  a  name  honorably  con- 
nected with  the  early  missionary  annals  of  our 
Church.  Upon  inquiry  ii  was  found  Dial  a  journey 
of  perhaps  half  a  day  would  bring  us  to  his  grave, 
and  the  determination  was  at  once  taken  to  make 
the  visit. 

From  boyhood  days  the  offer  of  Collins  to  go 
before  tlie  mast  and  work  his  way  to  China  had 
been  known  and  his  name  had  ever  been  invested 
with  the  charm  of  heroism.  We  set  out  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  drive  was  beautiful,  skirting  many  small 
lakes,  and  then  over  a  high  and  rolling  country  to 
the"Colliu's  plains"  road,  which  led  us  soon  to  the 
home  of  his  patents,  from  whose  manifold  comforts 
bo  had  gone  forth  in  1S47,  and  whither  he  had  n> 
turned  in  ISM  to  die.  The  extent  of  Ills  self-sacri- 
llcc  could  lie  more  Fully  appreciated  when  standing 
at  the  very  door  oi  that  line  country  homo  and 
tinting   the   charming    scenes  amid   which   he   was 

The  family  cemetery,  where  his  ashes  are  urned,  is 
but  a  short  distance  From  the  house  and  is  reached 
by  driving  through  a  thriving  orchard.  In  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  well-kept  yard,  by  tlie"  side 
of  Ids  brother,  Rev.  Walter  D.  Collins,  for  fourteen 
years  a  missionary  to  Hie   Indians   in   Texas,    his 


grave  is  found,  marked  by  a  modest  slab   bearing 
nuuie,  date  Ot  blrih,  and  death. 

Immediately  in  front  of  his  grave  is  that  of  his 
brother,  Bar.  IT.  II.  Collins,  of  the  Michigan  Cou- 
ference,  while  still  further  to  the  west,  at  the 
entrance  to  tlie  grounds,  are  tho  gnivea  of  the 
worthy  parents,  Alpheua  and  Betsy  Collins.  The 
slab   over  the   grave   of    the  latter    couiains    these 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  L..rd,  ' 
and  as  one  reflects  how  that  pious  mother  had  given 
two  missionaries  and  a  minister  to  the  Church  in  the 
persons  of  her  three  noble  sons,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  quotation  is  recognized. 

Along  with  White,  Collins  entered  China  at  a  time 
when  Christian  work  was  embarrassed  by  every  man- 
ner of  difficulty.  That  was  "  the  early  seed-lime," 
and  yet  so  great  was  their  devotion  and  so  wise  their 
methods  that  signs  of  an  ample  harvest  were  begin- 
ning to  show  when  his  health  began  to  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  gentler  and  kinder 
man  than  Collins,  While  we  cannot  bnt  regret 
that  he  earned  his  scruples  to  such  extremes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  of  the  man.  He 
wasunwilling  to  be  carried,  as  is  the  custom  of  orien- 
tal couulrles,  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men. 
Most  likely  this  scruple  cost  him  bis  life.  Having 
sustained  a  severe  attack  of  typhus,  he  had  rallied, 
ivas  in  a  fair  way  of  permanent  recovery,  when 
his  long  journeys  afoot  brought  on  dysentery,  BO 
fatal  among  our  early  workers  In  China.  The 
attack  was  most  stubborn,  and  Anally,  as  the  01 

latning   hope,   he  was   sent   homeward   by 
brethren. 

He  reached  California  in  July,  1651,  and  arrived 
his  ln'.iinii'iil  Mi.hiLMii  home  in  September,  "so  wan 
and  wasted  that  bis  parents  could  scarcely  reeog- 
liiin."  His  health  was  shattered  and  his  days 
numbered,  yet,  so  long  as  he  could  do  so,  ho  went 
miong  the  churches,  speaking  iu  the  interest  o(  mls- 
ilons— the  subject  most  npon  his  heart.  He  was 
jrave  and  cheerful  ever,  and  made  a  ban!  light  for 
his  life,  but  "  when  his  physician  Informed  him  there 
in  looger  hope  he  received  the  word  with  a  calm 
submission." 

the  l;ilh  of  May  his  terrible  sufferings  came 

i  end,  fur  then  he  died   at  the  early  ngc  of 

thirty,  alter  a  service  of  something  over  four  jours 

opening  the   work  ot   the   Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  in  China. 

owu  brother  thus  describes  him  :  "In  stature. 

slightly  above  the    medium    height,   inclined   to  1*. 

spare,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  ruddy,  pleasant  count  e- 

inee.  His  mind  was  clear  and  philosophical  inturti." 

For  these  days  his  accomplishments  mravaama) : 

he  was  a  graduate  in  the  first  class  of  the  l  tiivcrsiry 

of  Mi  chimin,  \iiihli  rem  I.  atid  ;i  successful  iuetrui 

what  has  grown  to  be  Albion  College. 

Fudson   Collins  was  all  of  a  hero   and  a 

iwhere  is  his  memory  more  fragrant   than  here 

long  his  old  home-friends  who  knew  lilm  beat 

Ynn  Arbor,  Mich. 
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MISSIONARY   CONCEBT. 

Pribram. 

ScHiPTrwE  ReiniNU  :  Eph.  4.  1-16. 

,-im.is..:  UetbodW  Hy al.  Hymn 801: 

••  Take  up  tliy  eros."  II"'  Saviour  said, 


iy  disciple  1 


Pb«VEK:  Kor  imperiled  mis-ionuries  luChlua;  for 
families  ill  massacred  unlive  Christians  in   China; 
(or  new  Bishop  fur  Eastern  Asia  ;  for  new  Mission- 
ary Bishops  or  Southern  Asia ;  (or  an  Increase  of 
missionary  interest  awl  zeal  everywhere, 
BlMOVa  ■   Metbodist.  Hymnal,  Qyrnuolta: 
Work  Inr  Ihe  night  Is  coming. 
Wink  throngo  (he  morning  hours. 
Ai,i.i!i:->ou  Value  of  Organised  Class 
of  Missions. 
BlIWSM  I  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  ft 
Hark  the  voice  of  Jew  railing, 
Wliii  will  no  mid  work  to-day. 


r  Si  i  i,li 


MiMionarj  Classes, 


Infon 

WBdJ 


ONE  ambition  of  ihe  missionary  pastor  is  lo  get 
Ills  people  lo  studying  missions.  Missionary 
information  is  the  taproot  of  nilSBionary  activity. 
e  missionary  class  strikes  more  fundamentally  at 
*■  life  of  the  church  than  even  the  missionary  nieet- 
instantly  recurring  attention  and 
BdJ  which  most  certainly  begets  the  life-molding 
conviction.  The  missionary  meeting  is  largely  de- 
pendent npon  the  class,  also,  for  its  continued  sue- 
wis.  The  class  Is  the  fountain  from  which  the 
missionary  pastor  draws  the  water  to  supply  Ida 
church. 

Usually  a  few  very  practical  dilBcullies  lie  in  the 

way  of  the  pastor  as  he  attempts  to  enlist  the  older 

ttmben  of  his  Bock  in  such  study.     Lack  of  lime, 

lack  of  Interest,  lack  of  system  at  ir  habits  of  study, 

•  II  these  and  many  oilier  obstacles  will  1m  presented 

t  avcnffV.  church  DWmber.     Tlie  pastor's  chief 

hope  in  the  matter  of  establishing  systematic  study 

hto  young  people.    They  have  time,  and  their 

i  and  leal  is  more  easily  aronsed.    Nor,  when 

lii-  roans  people  have  become  thoroughly  aronsed, 

will  he  he  surprised  to  And  the  older  members  eoiu- 

l-  lulu  Ills  rlic*». 

Concerning  the  leadership  of  such  a  class  It  will  be 

I  k«a]tk>  stimulus  tn  * e  young  man  nr  worn  on  In 

wagregatlofl  to  bo  chosen  as  leader,  if  one  can 
found  ubo  nosseases  the  qualities  of  a  student, 
i  jilun  work  for  others,  who  will  hold  the  In- 
st of  the  class,  and  who  is  willing,  for  the  sake  nf 
otnif  ihis  great  thing  for  Ihe  Lord,  to  devote  time 
il  -duly  I,.  ii,r  work.    Otherwise  it  is  belter  for 
h- potior  himself,  even  at  a  heavy  personal  sacrifice, 
Orate  chuge  of  the  class.    He  can  develop  a  leader 
tbi   clan   from   among   its   members,  as  time 
■  tq 
o  methods  may  be  usw>il  in  conducting  the  class. 


hand  ami  prepared  by  each  member  of  the  class.  At 
the  meeting  they  are  expected  to  recite  on  the  as- 
signed lesson,  lu  the  topical  method,  topics  are  as- 
signed li >  rhe  members  ;  i-.uli  Works  up  his  mm  topic, 
and  comes  prepared  on  thai  aloue.  The  best  plan  in 
probably  a  combination,  in  varying  parte,  of  these 
two  methods.  Whatever  plan  Is  adopted,  it  should 
be  borne  lu  mind  that  continual  poor  preparation 
means  the  death  of  Interest.  livery  member  should 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. It  is  a  class  fur  ntutly,  and  not  for  converso- 
lion  merely. 

In  order  to  stimulate  tin-  interest,  members  may  be 
made  responsible  for  conducting  kkm  public  mis- 
sionary meeting,  such  as  the  monthly  missionary 
meeting  of  the  young  people's  society  or  a  regular 
evening  service  of  the  church.  Preparation  for  such 
meetings  will  awaken  greater  enthusiasm  in  the 
members  of  the  class. 

It  is  often  possible  and  advisable  to  form  more 
than  one  such  class  in  a.  single  ehurch.  Several  pas- 
tors have  successfully  organist")  as  many  as  leu 
classeB  in  the  one  church.  A  circle  of  leu  or  twelve 
meeting  at  some  private  house  is  better  than  one 
twice  that  siie.  If  the  class  Is  too  large,  it  should  be 
divided,  and  a  second  leader  be  chosen. 

Whatever  course  Is  undertaken,  or  plan  adopted, 
the  leader  should  realize  that  much  dependsupon  him 
to  awaken  and  Maintain  the  Interest  in  Ihe  work.  He 
hasagravc  responsibility  Wore  his  Lord.  He  should 
give  himself  constantly  to  (be  study  of  methods  and 
means,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  While  he  should 
more  thoroughly  prepare  each  iesson  than  any  mem- 
ber of  his  class,  yet  he  is  most  a  leader  who  gets  the 
most  work  out  of  the  class.  It  is  the  class  Which  Is 
to  recite,  not  the  leader. 

The  missionary  pastor,  as  In*  stands  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  introduction  of  rnlssioniiry  study,  Is  gazing 
through  a  door  of  mighty  opimrtnnity,  and  of  tre- 
mendous possibility  for  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
May  he  be  anointed  with  failli  to  sec  his  privilege 
and  discharge  his  great  responsibility  ! 


Outline  Srcnims  o 


*  Apostol.ii'  Cnnirn 


n  the  recitation  method  a  lesson  is  assigned  before-   (b)  tl 


1.   Wi„.i   Wm  Tin*  KMmI 

i  li  T, -.iin  In;:  tCflwl  •■l.i.h  tiny  knew  lo  be  true. 
— (a)  regarding  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  lb)  Regarding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
i'.:\  Diilldhii;  up  a  Church  of  which  Chrlsl  was  the 
Head.     (~)  Preparing  and  sending  oul   further  wit- 

8,  m  iu.,m  Wm  nu  MrwaMS 

ill  To  original  witnesses  of  Christ.  (3)  To  the 
early  converts.     (Hi    To  tbe  choreh    at  Jerusalem. 

■  li  To  oilier  cli  u  relics.  I  Study  mission  of  the  church 
at  Ant  loch  I  (81  Not  to  unbelievers  or  selfish  fol- 
lowers.     (Hi   Not  even  lo  the  angels  nf  heaven. 

9.  f'-r  11', If",,.  I/,,  MarfM  •■-„;„' 

fl)  For  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.    It 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  ; 


Christ 


i  mightier  jusilfler  t 
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(2)  To  Gentiles  in  all  lands,  (a)  It  declared  one 
God,  a  loving  and  forgiving  Father,  revealed  through 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  (b)  It  empha- 
sized a  spiritual,  instead  of  a  carnal  worship. 

4.   When  Was  the  Afission  to  be  Carried  on  ? 
(1)  As  soon  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
received.    (2)  When  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  the  way. 

(3)  As  long  as  men  or  nations  remain  unevangel- 
ized.    (4)  Until  Christ  comes  to  judgment. 

firsonal  Question.— It  this  work  was  gladly  under- 
taken by  eleven  men  to  whom  Christ  gave  his  com- 
mission, is  there  reason  for  116,000,000  Christians 
fearing  that  they  cannot  accomplish  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  ? 

STUDY  II.      THE  THEME  IN  THE  PREACHING  OF  TnE 

CHURCH. 

1.  The  Thane  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church. 

(1)   Find  all    the   express   declarations  of   what 
Christ's  theme  was,  and,  if  possible,  a  concise  state- 
ment of  it  which  will  include  all.    (2)  What  is  his 
theme  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?     (3)  Is  his! 
theme  a  new  one  ?    (4)  What  is  4Jie  theme  of  the  ■ 
message  he  sent  to  be  preached  among  all  nations  ? 

2.  The  Theme  of  the  Members  of  the  Church.  I 
(1)  In  general— (a)  What  were  the  Twelve  commis- 
sioned to  preach?    (b)  What  were  the  Seventy  told 
to  herald  ?    (c)   What   general   commissions   were . 
given  to  all  the  disciples  as  to  their  theme  ?  (d)  What 
qualified  the  disciples  to   preach  on  this   theme  ? ' 

(e)  What  did  the  disciples  actually  preach  ?  How 
does  the    resurrection   bear   upon  the    kingdom  ? 

(f )  Does  the  world  still  need  the  preaching  of  this 
theme  ?  (2)  Peter's  theme :  Study  his  theme  in  the 
sermon  at  Pentecost,  on  Solomon's  porch,  before  the 
high  priest,  before  Cornelius,  and  in  his  epistles. 
(3)  Philip's  theme :  From  the  account  of  his  work  in 
three  fields  discover  his  great  theme.  (4)  Paul's ; 
theme:  Find  it  in  his  preaching  and  teaching.  Look  x 
for  it  in  his  work  at  Damascus,  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 
Thessalonica,  Mars'  Hill,  Ephesus,  Koine:  also  search 
for  it  in  his  epistles. 

Arsonal  Question*.— In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
what  Christ's  theme  was,  what  should  my  daily  theme 
be?  Have  I  the  personal  experience  which  qualifies 
me  to  witness  for  Christ  ?  Can  I  testify  to  that  I  do 
not  know  ?  Am  I  winning  souls  to  Christ  now,  as  I 
present  this  theme  ?  Will  this  present  experience  fit 
me  to  testify  to  Christ  in  foreign  lands? 

STUDY  III.      THE  MISSIONARIES  OP  THE  CnURCH. 

1.  Thi  Mm  Who  Were.  Called. 

(1)  What  natural  characteristics  had  they?  (2)  What 
spiritual  qualifications  ?    (a)  In  knowledge  of  Christ.  ' 
(b)  In  possession  of  Jhc  Spirit  of  God.     (3)  What 
experience  in  Christian  work  before  l>eing  sent  out  ?  , 

2.  Tfu  Manner  of  Their  Catt. 

(1)  Divine.  How  were  they  called  by  the  Spirit  ? 
(2)  Human.  How  were  they  commissioned  by  the 
Church  ?  | 

3.  The  Spirit  in  Which  Then  Worked.  I 
(1)  Give  instance  of :  (a)  Their  eagerness  to  preach  , 

Christ;  (b)  Their  love  for  the  souls  of  prejudiced  and  . 
unsaved  people  ;  (c)  Their  absolute  obedience  to  the 


"  Heavenly  Vision."    (2)  Collect  further  proofs 
their  Christlikc  spirit. 

4.  Jbul  a  Typical  Apostolic  Missionary. 

(1)  What   earthly  ambitions   did   he 

(2)  What  appreciation  had  he  of  the  value  of  Ch 
life   and  death  as  a  basis  for   missionary  wo; 

(3)  What  example  is  there  in  the  way  in  which 
held  his  life  ?    (4)  What  adaptation  had  he  in  p 
ing  the  Gospel  to  persons  who  held  different  religi 
views? 

l\rsonul    Questions. — What    endowment   had 
apostolic  missionaries  that  we  cannot  claim  for 
work  to  which  God  has  called  ns  ?    What  su 
qualification  had  every  apostolic  missionary  wt 
is  at  times  overlooked  in  our  own  preparation  ? 

STUDY  IV.      TnE  METHODS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

These  are  considered  as  the  methods  of  the 
sionaries  who  represented  the  Church  abroad,  ra 
than  the  methods  of  the  Church  at  home. 

1.  In  Entering  Xew  Territory. 
(1)  How  were  the  missionaries  sent  out  by 

home  Church  ?    (2)  How  supported  ?    (3)  What 
their  policy  in  regard  to  capitals  and  largest  ci 

(4)  How  were  they  directed  into  communities 
they  labored  ?  (5)  What  discriminations  were 
between   Jew  and   Gentile?    (6)  Note   instan 

(a)  Of  preaching,  in  synagogues,  public  places,., 
vate  houses,  etc. ;    (b)  Of  healing  and  other  mi 

2.  In  Organization  of  New  Churches. 
(1)  Who  always  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the 

Christian  Church  ?    (2)   Note  examples  of  met 
used  in  work  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Thessa1o> 
(3)    Note    length   of   time  spent    in  places  w« 
churches  were  organized.     (4)  What   instruct 
were  given:   (a)    For    practical    Christian   H^" 

(b)  For  conduct  of  meetings?    (c)  For  mainterm 
of   Church  universal?     (5)  What  provisions 
made  for  supervision  of  churches  • 

3.  7«  Ik-vdapmtnt  of  Local  Workers. 
(1)  Preparation  of  workers,    (a)  By  Holy 

(b)  By  counsel  of  other  Christians.    (2)  What 
done  to  unite  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  a  common 
tian  Church  ?    (3)  What  division  was  made  of 
ual  and  secular  labors  •    (4)  What  part  had  w 
in  the  work  of  the  Church  ?    (a)  In  public  wo 
(b)  In  other  ministrations. 

STUDY  V.      THE  TRIJLLS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  External  Trials. 

(1)  Persecution,     (a)  Causes.    Find  reason 
the  persecutions,  in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  character  of  those  who  preached  it,  and 
life  and  business  relations  of  those  to  whom  l* 
preached.    Verify  each  reason  by  a  Scripture 
text .    ( b )  Effects.    Make  two  columns  In  your 
book,  one  for  "  discouraging  effects  "  and  the 
for  "encouraging  effects."    Then  go  throu^l*- 
Book  of  Acts,  studying  each  persecution  reco*^ 
and  after   discovering   the   discouraging  an«l 
couraging  aspects,  Indicate  them  in  two  ©oio*^3^ 
one  over  against  the  other.    For  example- 
Discouraging  : 
Church  scattered,  Acts  8. 1. 


ot 


tb< 
the 


rich 


en- 


Encouraging  : 
Word  preached,  Act*  «* 


T/ie  Ep-worth  League  and  Systematic  Study  of  Miasitmn. 

(2)  Famine.  Study  the  famine  referred  to  In  the 
rleventh  chapter  of  Acts  anil  find  what  provldeutlul 
•e  it  bad  on  the  Church. 

■:.  Mml  Trial*. 

(!)  Dissensions  regarding  doctrine  and  practice. 
Study  suck  dissensions  as  appear  in  Acts  15,  Kom.  14, 
and  1  Cor.  6,  and  notice  how  they  were  dealt  with. 
(2)  Difficulties  In  church  polity.  Kind  out  how  audi 
difficulties  as  those  recorded  In  Acts  0,  1  Cor.  ],aud 
1  fur.  11  were  overcome.  (3)  Inconsistent  churc!] 
members.  Notice  the  peculiar  iuicnsiiy  of  this  trial 
and  the  stern  way  In  which  hypocrisy  was  rebuked. 
Study  Acts  5,  1  Cor.  5,  3  Cur.  6,  3  Cor.  11,  etc, 

Rnotutt  Que*Uoiti.—\{  I  am  to  expect  persecution 
In  in)'  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  In  what  spirit 
should  I  meet   it?     If  I  have  bud  trials  In  my 
have  1  profited  by  them?     Am  1  bringing  any 
:rlul  OB  the  Church  to-day  by  living  all  inconsistent 


I 


1.  fljHwil  Kranytliied. 

(1}  What  was  the  apostolic  idea  of  evnngelliatlon? 
i)  What  did  It  mean  ?  (b)  Was  it,  or  was  It  uol, 
.rded  as  the  chief  work  of  the  Church!  (.c)  Did 
inlands  rest  upon  all  Christians  r 
To  what  extent  was  the  world  evangelized  in 
--io|i..  times?  (a)  Territorially?  <b)  Haelnlly  I 
S.  >:„„,:„-i..  i;,ii».ii. 

(1)  Their  number.    (2)  The  ranks  of  society  from 
inch  they  same,    (3)  Their  character  us  Christians. 
SttobHtiud. 

(1)  In  what  cities  were  churches  established! 
Notice  tbelr  geographical  positions.  (2)  Did  these 
churches  become  evangel! ling  centers  1 

AtmmI  V""'"""-— What  constitutes  a  truly  suc- 
cessful Christian !    A  in  1  one  J 


1,  It*  PrtiUmi matter. 

(1)  In  the  inception  of  the  Church,  (a)  The  ten 
days  of  antecedent  prayer,  (b)  The  selection  of  a 
twelfth  apostle  iu  prayer,  (c)  The  mighty  result— 
The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

(2)  In  the  extension  of  the  Church,     (a)  Howwas 
anlzation     promoted     through     prayer  I 

i)  Trace  the  prayer-cause  of  the  wonderful  growth 

the  number  of  converts,     (e)  Show  how  the  tuove- 

eeangelize  the  Gentiles  was  born  in  prayer. 

d)  Mark  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  establishing  and 

rishtng  of  churehcH. 

(8;  In  the  leadership  of  the  Church,    (a)  Find  at 

three  instances  iu  which  lenders  were  chosen  In 

?r.    (b)  Show  how  much  the  leaders  themselves 

men  of  prayer,    for  example.    Peter,   James, 

I,  etc. 

the  membership  of  ihe  church,  (a)  Show 
how  prayerwas  considered  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  life  of  every  convert.  <b)  Notice  the  way  In 
which  the  Christians  united  in  special  petitions  at 
different  times  for  special  help  from  God. 

3.  !!•  Cfturoeierittkt,  Discover  the  different  char- 
acteristics of  the  prayer-life  of  these  early  Christian*, 
quoting  the  proof  text  in  each  instance  ]   for  ex- 


Itrmmal  tjuettumt  —Is  my  prayer-life  n  predom- 
inant part  of  my  life  I  Aro  there  any  character! sties 
of  my  prayer-UIe  which  I  azu  ashamed  of  1  What 
character! sties  ought  to  bo  developed)     How  may 


1.  TheChunh't  XivlofthcPoavr. 

(1)  Been  from  Christ's  estimate  of  Ihe  disciples' 
need.  ffl)  Seen  from  the  task  which  Lhey  had  before 
them.    (3)   Shown   by  the  contrast  between   their 

weakness  tiefuri-,  and  their  strength  alter,  receiving 

3.   The  AMriM  Which  the  Church  Couhl  GMM. 

(1)  Old  Testament  promises  and  prophecies. 
(3)  John's  prophecy.    (3)  Christ's  own  promises. 

3.   The  Way  the  Pumer  w<i>  ia,u;„„i. 

(1)  Christ's  directions  as  to  the  way  to  secure  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (3)  The  way  in  which  the  power  was 
actually  obtained. 

i.  The  Effect/  of  the  Ui/ifl*n.  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
Worker;— Verify  by  Scripture  passob'ea  the  following 
a  fleets,  and  discover  01  hers  : 

{1)  Power  In  speech.  (3)  Boldness.  (3)  Wisdom. 
{i)  Power  to  overcome  sin.  (fl;  Assurance  of  sou- 
ship,  (ft)  Knowledge  of  God's  word.  (7)  Power  lu 
;.r;iy,-r.     (.*)  Spiritual  might. 

5.  The  Effect*  -/the  BiptUm  of  the  Spirit  onlhe  Work 
uf  the  Iiuri/il,*.— Prm e  the  following : 

(1)  Deep  conviction  of  sin.    (S)  Many  conversions. 

SVrmnitif  Question*. — Do  wc  staud  In  any  special 
need  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit's  power!  What  promises 
can  we  claim  for  securing  this  power!  How  may 
we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Will  It  make  any  great 
difference  in  our  lives  whether  we  have  him  or  not! 
— Jtec.  J.  E.  Atttiiiin,  "i  the  ill  military  I\mlor, 


The  Epworth  League  and  Systematic;  Study  of 


ASSUMING  that  among  the  1,750,000  of  the  Ep- 
worlblans  there  are  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands desirous  lo  know  more  about  God's  great 
work  among  uuevangclized  nations  than  can  be 
learned  through  occasional  missionary  meetings,  or 
the  exceedingly  rare  missionary  reading  circle,  the 
following  suggestions  are  mode  looking  toward  ihe 
satisfaction  of  that  desire. 

All  who  propose  to  inter  ibis  inner  group  of  ear- 
nest seekers  after  fuller  knowledge  should  count  the 
cost  involved  in  the  words,  "  systematio  stndy  of 
missions."  The  student  of  algebra  or  philosophy 
who  should  appear  at  the  first  class  session  burning 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  but  who  came  to 
the  next  one  having  only  glanced  over  the  lesson, 
and  who  failed  to  appear  It  the  following  sessions 
altogether,  could  not  be  called  cither  systematic  or 
studious.  Studying  missions  successfully  requires 
fixedness  of  attention,  persistence,  and  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  Time,  just  as  truly  as  does  the  mastery  of 
any  high  school  or  college  lopic. 

The  systematic  study  of  bo  broad  a  theme  de- 
mands, moreovBr,  the  efforts  of  the  learner  for  a 
long  enough  time  tu  niiw  more  than  a  single  brief 
text-book.  At  the  very  least  the  lending  aspects  of 
foreign  missions  should  he  lame  <>n-r  hy  every  eltus*, 
and  this  may  require  some  years  ;  thus,  each  "Cycle 
of  Mission  Study,"  us  published  by  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  extends  over  four  years,  Willi 
88  studies  per  cycle. 

Again  we  say,  omul  the  cost  before  launching  on 
thin  enterprise,  uud  do  not  consider  it  a  junketing 
expedition  or  a  summer  holiday.  It  involves  conse- 
crated grit  and  a  deep  -seated  enthusiasm  thai  can- 
not be  killed  by  local  fads,  fashionable  parties,  and 

The  re  .ire  -urely  cnuuirli  members  of  the  League 
who  are  willing  to  pay  this  price,  und  who  desire 
to  know  about  pontile  methods.  These  will  vary 
With  the  character  of  the  class  funned,  the  desires  of 
the  leader,  and  the  literature  available  [or  class  Use, 
but  some  general  statements  may  prove  suggestive. 
The  reader  Is  referred  for  fuller  details  to  the  ex- 
cellent book  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Kroekman,  Tlir 
JrbatoMty  ^Xifa  xfftht  BpHOTth  Wti„l. 

1.  A  class  ia essential  to  success.  Individual  stu- 
dents miss  the  enthusiasm  and  mutual  helpfulness  of 
a  group  of  like-minded  persons.  However,  do  not 
sacrifice  to  the  desire  for  a  large  class  the  careful 
enrollment  of  only  iho>e  wlm  may  be  depended  Upon 
to  study  find  to  attend  faithfully.  Half  a  dozen  who 
are  dead  in  earnest  will  accomplish  far  more  In  mis- 
sion study  than  fifty  uome-as-they-p  lease,  study- 
when-it-ia-interesting  members. 

a.  The  leader  is  only  second  In  Importance  to  a 
select  company  of  class  members.  Every  large 
League  chapter  has  some  one— the  pastor's  wife,  per- 
haps a  high  school  teacher,  a  young  woman  of  lei- 
sure, enthusiastic  about  missions— who  will  0  OHM  Pi 
to  undertake  the  leadership.  Sufficient  leisure  for 
preparation,  ability  to  keep  a  class  interested,  an 
aversion  for  ruts,  and  magnetism  enough  to  weld  the 
members  together,  are  more  important  qualifications 
for  leadership  than  profound  knowledge  and  unusual 
gifts  for  leaching. 

3.  Experience  shows  that  even  a  superlative  leader 
and  a  studious  and  faithful  class  cannot  do  success- 
ful mission  study  unless  provided  with  a  suitable 
text-book.  Mastery  of  the  detallsof  the  life  of  David 
Livingstone  or  the  marvelous  work  of  Bishop  Tho- 
t'iiru  in  India  without  books  is  as  Impossible  as 
proficiency  in  physics  with  only  an  occasional  lec- 
ture or  a  peep  for  five  minutes  into  a  borrowed  vol- 
ume on  that  science.  Every  member  nf  the  class 
should  have  a  text-book  in  actual  possession,  or  at 
his  convenient  service. 

4.  The  time  and  place  for  meeting  mnst  be  care- 
fully considered  by  classes  aim  Inn  .it  success.  The 
League  chapter  room  is  ideal  for  mission  study  work 
— If  it  !s  bright  and  cheerful,  provided  with  a  hlnck- 
board,  etc.  The  private  parlor  of  a  member.  If  con- 
veniently located  and  if  refreshments  arc  not  a 
concomitant,   is  nn  excellent  substitute:   only   let 


the  meeiing  [iln.ee  be  constant,  and  not  changing 
from  session  to  Marion,  Weekly  or  fortnightly  gath- 
erings at  an  hour  moat  free  from  local  engagement* 
are  surer  of  maintaining  continued  Interest  than 
monthly  meetings. 

S,  WtUtng  cooperation  is  the  keyslooi 
strong  mission -study  arch.    Permitting  it 
do  all  the  work  will  cause   tlic  slMa  to  degencr 
into  listless  lecture  liners.     Every  member  shot 
feel  that  presence  at  the  sessions  Is  a  duly  i 
fellow- mem bers,   and   that  a  more  or  less  perfi 
niastery  of  the  text-book  is  essential  to  si 

tb£  BUM  all  Should    fei  !     lh.it     HILUJesllnnS,   cjlU'Slif. 

bright  and  pertinent  comments,  as  well  as  ready  r 
plies  to  questions  asked  by  the  leader,  and  crisp  i.i 
telling  report*  on  outside  readings,  are  t' 
missionary  enthusiasm,  furnishing  the  mt 
tor  resulting  missionary  action. 

fi.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  highest  v 
canuot  lie  derived  from  this  work  if  the  practical  i 
liglous  signifliaucc  id  Hie  study  is  forgotten 
Hod's  work  that  is  being  studied,  and  it  should  be 
dooe  io  a  prayerful  spirit,  and  with  a  view  to  mr- 
Ihcring  his  kingdom  in  'lie  i  hurcli  and  in  the  world. 

The  select  few  In  the  class  should  prepare  tl 
selves  to  bo  a  missionary  leaven  In  (he  League. 

w  ide-iiwakc  uussi ivy  hour,  ui  w  liich  tin  bright. 

strongest,  and  most  moving  facts  learned  In  the  cl 
forcefully  presented  by  its  members,  may  lie  mad 
bu  event  In  the  somewhat  monotonous  course  or 
League  meetings.  The  camel's  nose  having  been 
welcomed,  the  missionary  idea  in  its  entirely  may- 
be permitted  to  enter  the  chopter  room  nnd  ihe 
Church  as  well. 

A  new- fashioned  dynamic  missionary  program 
may  lake  I  lie  place  of  antiquated  plans,  utid  mis  si  un- 
ary rending  and  literature,  a  larger  siiuly  cIhss.  en- 
thusiastic missionary  giving,  eloquent  pulpit  Utter- 
ances, and  a  j-ervusive  atmosphere  of  missionary 
prayer  may  follow  in  the  train  nf  this  little  croup  of 
faithful  students  of  missions  who  have,  in  silence 
and  persistence,  kid  strong  foundation"  fur  a  sym- 
metric*! and  beautiful  superstructure.  This  ts  not 
a  chimerical  scheme,  as  experience  has  prOTCD. 

How  many  chapters  are  willing  to  prayerfully  con- 
sider this  important  matter,  and  give  it  a  faithful 
and  patient  trial!  An  affirmative  decision  will 
cause  our  ascended  Lord  to  say,  m  In  the  days  of 
his  flesh.  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  falling  from 
heaven."  The  Epworth  League  is  thus  vitally  re- 
lated to  that  prophecy  for  the  fulfillment  of  which 
■'  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  In  pair* 
together  until  now. ~-Kl,.wth  1/,,-M. 


Home  Wort  for  Husiona. 
.  TniNKiN-o.  a.  Pmrtno. 

!,  Readixi.  4. 


"  In  Christ 
A  settled  rest  begin  I 
From  craft  and  sleight  of 
My  confidence  Is  tried  and 


What  Is  an   Ideal  Missionary  Society  t 


What  ia  an  Ideal  Missionary  Society  ? 

NEGATIVELY,  tt  is  not  one  ■ 
ship  Willi  an  attendance  a 
meeting,  once  a  month.  It  is  not  one  that  is  sus- 
tained or  kept  up  by  something  to  pal  at  each  ses- 
sion, imd  Is  hardly  kept  alive  at  thai.  It  is  not  the 
society  that  is  half-hearted  and  has  its  interest  dl- 
v 1 1 1  Lt l  betm-eii  missii  iii>.  either  I ii 'i in-  or  foreign,  ami 
;r  line  of  wort,  whatever  that  maybe.  It 
is  not  the  society  whose  members  forgot  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  do  not  attend.  It  Is  not  the  society 
that  does  mil   tnkc  the  missionary   magazines,  uinl 

lorance  abounds,  and  the  meeting  is  given  out  to 

Who  of  lis  would  wish  lo  helong  to  such  a 

is   has  been    mentioned ?      Let   us    take  a 

glimpse  at  Hit;  Ideal  missionary  society,  which  seems 

«  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  and  it  is 

better  fitted  for  doing  work  for  the  Matter. 

The  Ideal  society  is  Well  organized  and  officered, 
with  a  president  that  presides  at  every  meeting,  or  sees 
that  some  one  else  is  present  to  lake  charge  in  her 
ftWM|  which  of  course  ia  unavoidable.  The  secre- 
tary is  just  M  faithful  in  being  present,  and  keeping 
the  minutes  correctly,  ami  in  making  out  and  send- 
ing reports  promptly  that  arc  asked  of  her,  even  if  it 
i-  ii  Htfebtmbte.  The  ideal  society'!  treasurer  fllto 
iict  place  liv  keel  >i  in;  sirlci  account  uf  all  the  moneys 
paid,  by  colleeiing  all  dues,  and  sending  regularly 
and  promptly  contributions  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety's treasurer,  stating  clearly  where  the  money  is 
from  and  what  It  Is  for. 

The  individuals  constituting  the  ideal  society  tire 
all  devoted  Christian  workers,  whether  the  number 
be  large  or  small,  for  I  can  conceive  of  an  Ideal  so- 
ciety with  hut  a  small  membership.  Tin;  meetings  arc 
eoudneted  ill  a  devoid,  earnest  spirit,  a  portion  of 
time  being  spent  in  devnlional  exercises,  apart  given 
to  giving  add  galulng  Information  concerning  mis- 
sions and  missionaries,  and  a  part  devoted  lo  trans- 
action of  business.  Every  member  remembers  the 
lime  o(  meeting,  ant!  plans  for  it  and  Is  ready  and 
willing  to  take  part  In  It,  and  Is  welt  posted  on  the 
topic,  for  each  one  is  a  subscriber  lo  the  missionary 
magazines,  and  reads  the  same  and  Is  well  informed 
in  regard  lo  missionaries  ami  mission  work,  and  re- 
members the  workers  and    their  work  dally  at  the 

The  society  is  interested  In.  gives  to,  and  works 
for  both  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  does  not 
leave  one  or  the  other  to  be  cared  for  by  some  other 
■octet)',  and  is  very  much  given  to  liberality.  I  will 
go  so  far  as  lo  say  lhat  every  member  gives  at  least 
one  tenth  of  her  Income  to  lieuevolence  whenever  it 
Is  practicable.  The  ideal  society  does  not  Ho  by  in 
summer  to  keep  cool  and  comfortable,  but  holds 
meetings,  studying  all  the  topics  of  the  year. 

Who  of  us  belong  to  the  idea!  society  ?  Cannot 
we  make  onrs  one  f  M  least  so  far  as  we  are  indl- 
ridnally  concerned,  being  ourselves  Ideal  members, 
which,  of  course,  make  the  Ideal  society.  Let  us 
strive  for  the  Ideal  in  ourselves  and  others,  which  Is 
oor  duty  u  well  as  our  privilege.— Sarah  H.  McCoy, 
ia  Herald  at.it  Fro/.yttr. 


A  Missionary  Parable. 

The  heavenly  Gardener  walked  abroad. 

And  looked  tit  bis  garden  fair ; 
lie  noted  the  skill  with  which  each  was  kept, 

lie  noted  the  flowers  rare ; 
lie  saw  that  tin:  paths  were  neatly  swept, 

And  Ihe  weeds  expelled  wilh  care. 

And  tb«>workcrs  each  with  the  other  vied 

In  making  his  pot  the  best, 
There  were  numbers  ol  workers  side  by  side. 

All  lolling  with  equal  zest. 
Deeming  they  were  with  conscious  pride 

Fulfilling  their  Lord's  behest. 

The  Master  smiled  with  a  gracious  mien 

On  each  of  his  workers  there, 
Win-it  h.  :  he  h..  In  1.1  a  different  seem-  - 

A  land  of  great  promise  rare, 
Stretching  far  beyond  ;  but  no  tender  green, 

Tet  covered  its  surface  bare. 

And  there  in  tin:  deep  horizon  lay,  , 

Unnoticed  by  any  eye, 
That  barren  plain  In  Ihe  shadow  gray, 

Neglected,  lone,  and  dry  ; 
For  the  busy  workers  day  by  day 

Had  heedlessly  passed  il  by. 

Then  ihe  heavenly  Hardener  turned  once,  more 

To  the  gardens  so  neat  and  [air, 
And  suid  to  ihe  workers  bending  o'er 

The  Bow  era  so  wondrous  rare, 
"  Do  ye  not  see  lh«t  barren  moor ; 

Why  are  none  tolling  there ! 

"  Your  care  of  these  gardens  I  commend, 

But  mine  is  the  whole  estate  ; 
Yet  a  corner  shall  ye  agree  to  tend, 

And  neglect  that  laud  so  great, 
While  all  your  energies  lure  ye  bend, 

Ye  have  left  that  to  its  fate." 

And  his  servants  lifted  up  their  eyes 

From  the  plots  they  had  called  their  own, 

As  they  heard  their  Master's  call,  "Arise  ! 
Go  forth  to  that  land  so  lone." 

And  their  hcarls  were  filled  wilh  a  sail  surprise 
At  the  fields  that  they  might  have  sown. 


The  Missionary  Ax  in  India. 

ONE  day  a  missionary  was  preaching  in  Ihe  city  of 
Benares.  The  large  crowd  was  civil  and  atten- 
tive. At  length  a  Brahman  SBid,  "Look  at  those 
men  and  see  what  they  are  doing." 

"  They  are  preach  inc.  to  ns,"  replied  the  people. 

"  True.    What  has  Ihe  sahib  in  his  hand  ? " 

"The  New  Testament." 

"Yes,  the  Sew  Testament.  But  what  is  that?  I 
will  tell  you.  It  is  the  Gospel  ax,  into  which  a  Euro- 
pean handle  has  been  put.  If  yon  come  to-day,  yon 
will  llnd  them  catling;  If  yon  come  to-morrow,  yon 
will  And  them  doing  the  same.  And  at  what  are 
they  cutting?    At  our  noble  tree  of  Hinduism— at 
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our  religion.  It  line  takeu  thousands  of  years  for 
the  tree  to  take  root  la  the  noil  of  Hindustan  ;  Its 
branches  spread  all  over  liidfu  ;  It  la  a  noble,  glorious 
tree.  But  these  men  eome  dally  with  the  Gospel  hi 
In  their  hand;  they  look  at  the  tree  and  tbe  tree 
looks  at  them.  But  It  Is  helpless.  The  Gospel  ax  Is 
applied  daily,  and  although  the  tree  is  large  and 
strong,  it  must  give  way  at  last." 

"True,"  replied  tho  m isslonory ;  "*ut  many  a 
poor  handle  gels  worn  out,  and  many  a  one  breaks  ; 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  until  a  new  one  is  obtained 
from  Europe,  and  until  that  handle  In  prepared  and 

"  Ab,"  he  answered,  "  if  that  were  all,  it  would  be 
wefl  enough,  and  the  tree  would  have  respite ;  but 
what  Is  the  real  cans  (  No  sooner  does  H  handle  find 
it  can  no  longer  swing  the  ax  than  it  says :  '  What 
aniltodonow?  lam  getting  woru  out ;  1  can  no 
longer  swing  the  ox  ;  am  I  to  give  up  lulling ?  No, 
ludeed  1 '  lie  walks  up  to  the  tree,  looks  at  it,  aud 
says,  '  Hut  here  is  a  fine  branch  cut  out  of  Which  a 
bundle  might  be  made.' 

"Up  goes  the  ox,  down  comes  the  branch  ;  It  is 
soon  shaped  into  a  handle  ;  the  European  handle  is 
taken  out,  and  the  native  handle  put  in,  and  the 
swinging  commences  afresh.  At  last  the  tree  will  be 
cut  down  by  handles  made  of  its  own  branches." 


Tbe  First  Missionary  to  Europe, 


ie  Christian  cause 
A  tower  of  strength,  a  consecrated  mind. 
A  trade  he  learned,  keepiin;  r In-  Jen-tab  rule; 
Next,  thorough  triiiniui;  in  < > uitiuiiol's  school ; 
Then  three  years  with  God,  Ills'  sole  adviser. 
Mind  etirii-h.il.  tod  In  -art  ud  In  ml  the  wiser; 
This  man  ol  letters  and  Hebrew  learning, 
To  Ilatiiiiseiis  Christians  now   returnim;, 
Il.'*m  thiii  leio'l.-s-i  mid  liir-liiincd  career 
That  marked  him,  as  the  world's  most  Christian  seer. 
Assistant  pastor  first  at  Autloeh, 
Willi  Itni-ruilm.-  iiinl  his  increasing  flock 
He  spent  a  year,  then  journeyed  to  tho  west, 
Led  liy  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knew  best. 
When  north  and  eastward  impulse  moved  him  strong, 
The  Holy  Spirit  uentli  wtiisj hti-.I,  "  Wrong," 
Until  in  Trims,  by  tin-  .Kgean's  shore, 
Ncor  bythe  ships  mid  where  the  i.-mpcsts  roar, 
He  had  a  dream  :  A  iiiim  from  Maeedou 
Stood  near  his  lied  :  liis  eyes  were  llxed  upon 

II' in.     ■' Conie,"  sind  he,  '■  lievnnd  tli mind  spread 

Tbe  truths  of  Him  now  ri-e„  frotn  the  dead." 

T.iS.n hrace  I  heir  vessel  sailed  away, 

R-ni-liina  Neapotis  n,r  fi.!l,.u  lue  day ; 
And  having  safe!  v  crossed  a  trim herons  main, 
Tiny  priced  I,.  Philip's, it.  on  the  pluin. 
A  company  of  -lews  did  there  reside, 
W!i„s-  plii.eof  worship  by  the  riverside 
AITnnhd  them  n  place  fnr  praise  and  praver, 
The  tirst  in  Europe  tluil  is  known,  was  there. 
Here  the  first  home  embraced  Hie  new  belief; 
Here  the  first  Christians  cave  St.  Paul  relief  : 
Here  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  strife  : 
Here  names  were  written  "  in  the  Book  of  Life." 


But  Plilllpp!  to-day  in  sad  ruins  lies  : 

Fr lislmii  iioiinrets  (he  molliih  erics 

"Thereisnoli.Kl  but  fitxl ;"  vet  Christ  as  Lord 
From  every  dale  and  hitl  shall  be  adored. 


The  Gospel  in  Africa. 


OS  Afrii -a  the  light  has  slione  !— Curst  land 

Of  ebon  skins  and  darkest  moral  gloom, 
Of  lever  sn  am  [is  and  bit  ruing  desert  sand, 

Lions  and  serpents  and  the  dread  Simoom  I 
The  I ie  of  witchcraft  and  of  fetich  rite. 

Where  cruel  superstition  most  prevails, 
An. I  i;lion!isl!  priests  of  demon-nods  deliL-ht. 

in  scenes  of  blood  and  hapless  sorrow  "wails  ! 
Land  of  the  slave  !     Since  Ham's  uiifilial  mirth, 

Ill-starred  and  fateful,  earned  a  father's  curse, 
■■  Servant  1. 1  sen  mils  unto  all  the  earth" 

licr  huphss  lot  has  been,  than  death  e'en  Wore 
Of  old  she  saved  alive  Hie  righteous  seed, 

Hut  aftcrwhili-  aflUcti  d  them  full  sore, 
Kottr  hundred  vcars,  (ill  (oxi  avenge.!  the  deed, 

tin  Pharaoh's  host  siivwii  lifeless  on  the  shore 

Stern  retribution  !     God  Is  ever  just 

.Wainst  his  foes  tlic  vengeful  sword  lo  wield  ; 
While  such  as  keep  his  truth  and  In  htm  trust 

Aye  lind  in  him  a  refuge  and  a  shield. 
Long  years  thereafter,  to  the  bank!  of  Nile 

Tlie  wondrous  bube  the;  brought  and  safely  tiki 
From  Herod's  wrath,  to  rest  and  grow  aud  smile 

'Neath  kindly  shade  of  Sphinx  and  pyramid. 
Behold  when,  later,  'ncath  the  accursed  tree 

Fulls  fainting  the  o',  r-wearv  Sou  of  God, 
'■Simon  .-ailed  Niger,"   ATM, -horn,  'lis  he 

Bends  willing  shoulder  lo  the  grievous  load  * 
And  thus  a  service  renders  w  hich,  I  ween, 

Could  the  archangels  'round  the  throne  have  given, 
t  )n  slum-  pinions  they,  in  dazzling  sheen, 

Would  bear  swift  succor  from  the  highest  heaven. 
I'oor  Africa!     How  great  has  been  her  wrong, 

lloninl.  Inl[.li— ■,   bin  di  Uk:  nil  the  i  kirk  son  i  >   years  ! 
"Has  (I od  forgot '      How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long*"' 

Plaintive  site  walled  in  voice  surcharged  with  tears. 


\  1 1  ■  1  Ktii  lop  in  hears  the  Joyful  sounds; 

Though  stolid  long  beneath  oppression's  rod, 
Up  from  her  chains  and  woe  blithesome  she  bourn 

Aud  stretches  out  her  bleeding  hands  lo  God. 
Thrice  blessed  day  when  came  the  saintly  band, 

Moffat,  Cox.  Livingstone,  and  Shaw,  and  when 
Came  later  William  Tin  lor  —  -'  burning  brand  "- 

Aud  Hartxell  long-beloved  of  swart-hued  nl~ 

Like  Paul  they  tolled  with  hands  and  told  the  w 
The  grand  old  story  still  so  strangely  sweet ; 

And  legion  dev" 
And  fierce  sa 

And  now  from  Guardsful  to  far  Cape  Verde, 
from  Cat-  (n  Ciin— nil  the  wild  iloiunili- 

Tlie  tribes  in-,- ervini;  for  the  Living  Word  : 


Wb*t  would'st  thou  have  me  to  do,  Lord  t 

Show  me  my  task  for  to-day. 
Lowly  or  high,  as  thnn  wilt,  Lord  I— 

Only  give  strength  to  obey. 
Neither  an  hour  nor  a  lifetime 

Dare  I  plan  oul  at  my  will: 
Tf-al  Is  my  K  ing's  part— and  wine  Is— 

Simply  his  plans  to  fulfill. 


(377) 
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A  Viait  to  tho  Anglo^bim 


u  at  Foochow, 

CHINAMEN  who  can  speak  English  are  not  very 
rare  In  Foochow,  but  if,  meeting  an  English- 
speaking  Fooclinw  mini,  'in  us  lis  1 11  in  where  lie  has 
learned  onr  language,  his  answer  is  nearly  certain  to 
be,  "  At  Mr.  Smyth's  Anglo-Chinese  College,"  or  at 
another  college  in  the.  city. 

I  heard  this  college  mentioned  so  frequently  that 
my  cariosity  was  aroused,  and  I  was  much  pleased 

I        :■■.■.■       ■  ■       -,i  .        '■'•■     ■  ■      ■■:■:■:     .    ■       Ml 

Smyth's  house  on  the  way,  for  It  is  in  the  same  com. 
pound,  and  when  the  hell  began,  Mrs.  Smyth  walked 
with  us  down  the  wide  path,  past  the  tennis  lawns, 
to  the  large  house,  which  1  had  thought  was  theonly 
building  of  the  college.  I  was  greatly  astonished 
when  1  heard  that  here  were  only  class  rooms,  and 
other  big  houses  behind  were  dormito- 
ries, dining  rooms,  and  more  class  rooms. 

Standing  in  the  veranda  we  watch  through  the 

opuu  French  window  the  roll  call  of  the  boys.     They 

■ow  beyond  row,  ulmost  every  boy  clad  in  the 

I  blue  cotton,  and,  being  scholars,  their  coats 

<  long  enough  to  reach  their  ankles,  for  the  long 

coat  Is  the  badge  of 

The  LiTEttAiET  Class 
in  China.  Each  hoy  In  turn  said  his  number  In  Eng- 
lish, and  absentees  were  noted  in  the  register  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  as  he  stood  at  a  table  facing  the  boj-s. 
To  keep  a  list  of  the  Chinese  names  of  all  the  hoys 
would  be  a  very  tiresome  business,  and  so  this  expe- 
dient Is  adopted  Instead,  i  cannot  say  that  the 
numbers  were  ull  pronounced  exactly  as  an  English- 
man would  pronounce,  but  considering  that  the 
sounds  of  R,  of  F,  and  of  Th  are  absent  from  this 
dialect,  and  that  these  sounds  are  therefore  quite 
new  to  the  boys,  they  spoke  wonderfully  well*  They 
could  not  manage  the  final  "y"  very  well;  It  was 
generally  "twentee,"  " thirtee," etc. 

Each  class  went  off  to  a  different  room.  We  fol- 
lowed one  class  up  stairs,  In  company  with  the  lady 
who  was  to  teach  it,  Miss  Bosworth.  There  were  be- 
tween 30  and  30  boys,  varying  a  good  deal  in  siaeand 
age.  Some  I  should  judge  to  be  over  twenty,  and 
probably  not  a  few  were  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
boy  whom  I  know  best  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
Is  twenty-two,  and  be  has  a  wife  and  twodaughters, 
theeldest  child  being  Dearly  three  years  old.  I  learned 
that  «H  the  boys  spend  half  the  day  at  English  lessons, 
and  half  in  studying  the  Chinese  Hassles  with  native 
teachers.  The  classes  which  do  English  In  the  morn- 
ing do  Chines.' in  the  afternoon,  and  I'fffl  vtna.  There 
are  altogether  12  teachers.  Five  of  these  are  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  three  are  Chinese  who  teach  Eng- 
lish subjects,  and  four  are  Chinese  who  teach  Chinese 

I  was  taken  afterward  to  see  the  dining  room,  a 
large  room  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  There 
were  a  number  of  tables,  and  near  each  a  paper  was 
pasted  up,  with  the  names  of  the  boys  who  sat  at  it, 
the  name  of  the  head  boy,  who  is 


RESPONStnLB  FOB  THE  QOOD  BEHAVKT1 

of  the  rest,  being  at  the  top.  On  tables  at  the  end 
were  piles  of  bowls,  and  stacks  of  chopsticks.  The 
Americans  have  nothing  lodo  with  the  food  arrange- 
ments ;  the  cooks  provide  the  food,  and  sell  it  to  the 
boys.  We  passed  through  the  kitchen,  where  sev- 
eral men  were  busy,  and  went  on  to  see  the  bath, 
rooms,  a  row  of  wooden  cubicles  with  a  big  bath  In 
each.  Every  boy  has  to  take  a  bath  once  a  week, 
wblch  Is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  Chinese,  who  are 
not  devotees  of  the  tub  by  any  means.  If  the  face 
and  hands  are  wiped  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  hot 
water,  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  expected  I 

I  was  told  that  there  are  2TJ  boys  in  tho  school,  of 
whom  74  are  day  boys,  and  the  rest  boarders.  Not 
ail  belong  to  Foochow ;  some  are  Cantonese  and 
Amoy,  but  not  very  many.  Miss  Bosworth  said  that 
these  boys  soon  picked  np  tho  Foochow  dialect,  and 
that  some  of  the  Amoy  hoys  were  among  the  clever- 
est of  their  pupils. 

We  afterward  went  np  stairs,  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  seeing  the  dormitories,  as,  with  true  Chinese 
caution,  every  boy  had  securely  locked  his  door  with 
a  nati  ve  lock,  and  taken  away  the  key,  1  heard  that 
In  each  room  three  boys  slept ;  they  have,  I  suppose, 
the  usual  hard  rattan  beds,  and  each  his  "  mieug 
pnol"  or  quilt.  These  guilts  lire  made  of  blue  calico, 
or  ot  gay-flowered  print,  and  stuffed  with  the  coarse 
native  cotton  wool.  In  summer  this  cotton  wool  Is 
taken  out,  and  tho  cover  Is  used  without  it.  Their 
pillows  are  of  wood,  very  like  ft  small  log  of  wood 
palmed  red  and  varnished. 

Breakfast  is  at  seven  in  the  morning,  dinner  It 
twelve,  and  supper  at  Ave.  If  they  are  hungry  In 
the  evening  they  have  cake  In  their  own  rooms  ;  and 
they  surely  must  got  hungry  again  between  Ave  and 
ten  If  they  are  at  all  like  English  boys.  I  saw  quite 
enough  to  be  convinced  of  the  great  Importance  of 
this  work.  The  fact  that  ooe  of  the  new  buildings 
i  if  the  i-ullege  Was  erected  by 
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of  the  Chinese  themselves,  is  a  proof  of  how  highly 
the  institution  Is  valued  by  them.  And  If,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  the  present  government  ot  China  Is 
already  beginning  to  totter  to  its  fall,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that,  in  changea  which  must  take  place,  the 
men  of  Western  education  will  come  to  the  fore,  and, 
In  such  a  case,  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  which  this  college  has  done,  and  Is  now  doing  t 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
which  It  is  right  for  a  missionary  to  give  to  secular 
teaching,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  all  who 
have  taken  the  eight  years'  course,  and  have  gradu- 
ated, have  become  Christians.  How  great  a  propor- 
tion become  evangelists  among  their  heathen  fellow- 
conntrymen  I  do  not  know;  but  If  they  do  not  alt 
undertake  the  work  which  missionaries  naturally 
think  the  highest  and  most  important,  It  Is  certain 
that  those  who  take  the  full  course  generally  leave 
the  college  well-educated  aud  Christian  men.  with 
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Christian  Work  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 


minds  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  the  prejudices 
and  superstitions  which  are  the  bar  to  all  progress 
in  China. — J£.  FaitftfuU-Daries,  in  Loudon  Christian. 


Christian  Work  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BEN  H.   MAKSII. 

YOU  are  all  acquainted  with  the  work  that  Mr. 
Miner  is  carrying  on  in  his  day  schools.  You 
know  how  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  Chinese  to 
useful  education.  You  have  heard  what  wonderful 
memories  the  Chinese  have.  How  a  Chinese  student 
is  not  considered  very  far  advanced  unless  he  can  re- 
peat word  for  word  the  hundreds  of  pages  found  in 
the  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Classics.  But  have  you 
heard  much  about  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Foochow  ? 

The  boys  who  are  attending  the  day  schools  must 
finish  the  course  there  and  then  spend  a  few  years  in 
a  more  advanced  school  before  they  can  enter  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege. Here  they  must  spend  ei^ht  years  of  earnest 
work  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma  from  the  institu- 
tion. The  positions  held  by  graduates  indicate  what 
kind  of  training  the  boys  receive  during  their  course. 
Five  of  them  are  interpreters  for  foreign  consuls, 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  important  positions  held 
by  others.  Many  former  students  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  customs,  post  office,  and  other  lines 
of  government  and  private  business. 

There  is  one  question  in  the  minds  of  nearly  every- 
one who  helps  to  carry  on  mission  work.  What  is 
being  accomplished  in  leading  men  to  Christ  ?  This 
is  the  important  question.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  many  are  persuaded  to  accept  Christ  as 
their  Saviour  while  attending  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College.  In  March,  when  the  present  term  opened, 
some  of  the  students  and  Chinese  teachers  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  revival  in  the  college.  For 
a  time  they  talked  about  it  among  themselves  and 
with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  then  came  to  the 
president,  Mr.  Simester,  and  asked  if  they  might  be- 
gin a  series  of  meetings.  To  the  missionary  teacher 
the  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  college  work  is  to 
see  the  students  earnest  in  their  Christian  lives  and 
seeking  to  lead  others  to  Christ.  It  seemed  best  to 
the  teachers  not  to  take  the  meetings  out  of  the 
students*  hands  but  to  help  in  every  way  possible 
while  the  students  themselves  went  ahead  with  the 
work. 

Two  former  students  who  are  now  preachers  were 
asked  to  lead  the  lirst  two  meet  ings.  They  showed  the 
great  sinfulness  of  man  and  then  held  up  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  and  the  only  Saviour.  Every  student  pres- 
ent saw  his  need  and  all  those  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians began  to  desire  pardon  for  their  sins.  In  the 
second  meeting  a  number  of  boys  stood  and  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  be  Christians.  In  every 
meeting  after  that  some  one  decided  for  Christ  until 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  t!0  boys  had  accepted 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
students  come  from  heathen  homes.  Their  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  worship  idols.    In  many  cases 


they  find  strong  opposition,  bat  nearly  all  of  the  (SO 
have  stood  firm  for  six  weeks,  and  we  are  praying 
God  to  keep  them  faithful.  For  some  of  the 
students  to  be  Christians  means  to  leave  home  for- 
ever. 

Since  the  series  of  meetings  closed  the  work  of 
evangelization  has  been  going  on.  In  this  time  10 
boys  have  given  their  hearts  to  God.  The  religious 
interest  of  the  college  has  continued,  if  the  meetings 
have  not.  On  every  Tuesday  evening  the  converts 
meet  together  for  mutual  helpfulness  and  spiritua 
uplift.  Many  of  the  boys  have  united  with  the  enure 
on  probation. 

Before  the  meetings  began,  to  us  who  are  seekin 
by  chapel   service,    Bible   classes,   Sunday   school 
classes,  religious  meetings,  and  In  other  ways,  t«o 
bring  all  of  our  300  students  to  Christ,  it  some- 
times seemed  as  though  a  very  large  share  of  our 
efforts  were  lost.    After  seeing  such  a  revival  as 
this,  however,  we  take  new  courage  and  go  on  cheer- 
fully with  our  dally  round  of  duties,  realizing  more 
fully  than  ever  before  that  much  of  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  has  fallen  upon  good  soil  and  is  bringing 
forth  precious  fruit.    The  fruit  is  precious  indeed 
because  after  finishing  their  school  work,  these  boys 
are  going  out  to  fill  responsible  positions,  where 
they  will  have  a  strong  influence  upon  those  with 
whom  they  are  associated.    We  are  working  and 
praying,  and  ask  your  prayers  also  that  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  may  always  be  used  of  God  not 
only  to  train  boys  mentally,  but  that  it  may  always 
keep  before  its  students  "Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied." 


A  Revival  in  the  Fooohow  Anglo-Ohineee  OoUege. 

THE  last  ten  days  of  March  witnessed  a  revival  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Anglo-Chinese  College 
at  Foochow,  China,which  in  the  estimation  of  so  cau- 
tious a  man  as  the  Rev.  LI.  Loyd,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  missionary  effort  in  the  empire  of  China. 
During  these  memorable  days  68  students,  many  of 
them  from  wealthy  and  Influential  families,  stood  up 
to  express  their  desire  and  purpose  henceforth  to 
live  Christian  lives. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mission  work  in 
China  have  so  many  students  in  one  institution  at 
one  time  sought  salvation.  Underlying  this  won- 
derful uprising  of  young  men  to  give  their  lives  to 
Christ  there  has  also  been  a  far-reaching  work  of 
grace  carried  on  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  professing 
Christian  students.  The  story  of  this  work  of  God 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  many  young  men 
at  home  who  are  continually  praying  for  the  spirit- 
ual awakening  of  these  Asiatic  lands. 

Last  autumn  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  of  Foo- 
chow opened  its  doors  under  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances.   Although  the  coup  (Petat  of  the  empress 
dowager  a  year  previous  had  thrown  a  cloud  over 
the  country,  and  had  turned  many  who  had  the  de- 
sire to  be  progressive  from  the  pursuit  of  Westeraw. 
learning,  yet  289  students,  the  majority  of  whonm 
came  from  the  official  classes,  entered  the  Anglo— 


Our    Wort 


among  i 


Uhtnett  College  wilt  a  determination  lo  do  hard 
work.  Ofthese  bin  IB  irere  professing  Christians ; 
runny  o(  the  remaining  8M,  though  willing  to  study 
in  ,111  institution  la  charge  of  missionaries,  were 
. L 1 1 1 1 ■  -  iixi-.l  in  lln-ir  purpose  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  become  contaminated  with  tha  "foreign  doc- 
,!■;  and  bunds  were  even  formed  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  mutually  sirengthcuiiig  their 
members  against  the  Influences  of  Christianity,  and 
of  encouraging  loyalty  to  Con  rite  I  an  ism. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  Acting-president  Simestcr 
organized  a  Sunday  afternoon  fiospel  meeting,  ile 
soon  (oand,  however,  that  the  non-Christian  stu- 
deuts  were  not  willing  to  attend  sueh  a  meeting. 
■■;,-  therefore  turned  into  a  Bible  Train- 
ing Class  to  leach  personal  work.  Thirty  or  more 
young  men  ■Handed  tiie  class  regularly.  As  Hie 
fundamental  truths  of  Chrisihiuity  were  studied  a 
-  .if  rcs;i  .nsibility  toward  thu  unsaved 
was  very  evident.     Much   hand-to-hand  work  for 

*..u[-  W§t  ill. lie. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  in  March 
the  members  of  this  cluse  came  to  ('resident  Slmester 
taking  him  to  begin  a  series  of  revival  meetings. 
After  thoroughly  satisfying  himself  that  these  young 
iiii-ii  w.tc  in  earnest,  and  worn  n  illmgtoundergopcr- 
"niiiii  mi  rilice  tu  order  to  help  in  the  personal  work 
that  would  need  to  be  dono  In  ease  sueh  meetings 
were  undertaken,  ['resident  Simestcr  consented  to 
t.!.'  nji. -ni : 1 1 u-r  i't  :i  campaign.  Ten  evening  meetings 
were  held,  led  for  the  most  part  by  capable  Chinese 
students  and  graduates  of  tile  college. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  manifest.  Night  after  night  men  under  a 
il.-i  ]i  sense  ol  i  "in  i  et  ion  rose,  and  expressed  1 1  it:  i  r  di- 
ttos' to  enter  the  happy  life. 

Thin-  is  .Mr.  Dleu  of  the  freshman  class  ;  his  home 
.  In-  father  a  very  wealthy  man  and 
strongly  opposed  to  i.  Iiristiunity  ;  ;  >-t  tin-  son,  n-uliz- 
Ing  thu  opposition  and  persecution  that  he  must 
face,  calmly  rises  lo  say  that  he  wishes  lo  take  his 
stand  on  the  Lord's  side.  The  father  has  since  con- 
sented to  his  son's  becoming  a  Christian. 

Hire  is  a  classmate  of  his,  Mr.  Cong,  who  has  not 
only  the  unenviable  reputatlen  of  being  a  bad  boy, 
but  has  been  one  of  the  leading  ones  lo  ridicule 
:  he  is  twcnty-ihrec  or  twenty-four  years 
of  ago  I  lie  steps  forth  to  publicly  announce  thai 
henceforth  ho  desires  to  live  for  the  One  whom  he 
has  for  so  long  ridiculed. 

There  is  a  bright  sophomore,  the  favorite  of  all  his 
teachers;  a  young  man  who  never  consciously  would 
break  a  rule  of  thu  college  ;  he  has  thought  that  lo 
live  a  good  moral  life  was  sufficient ;  but  Mr.  Ilu's 
parents  and  friends  are  all  bitterly  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity :  in  his  own  bone  there  will  be  nothing  to  help 
him  living  the  Christian  life ;  but,  despite  all  the  cir- 
'n  feels  sure  that  to  gain  Christ  is  better 
than  to  lire  in  comfort  and  [".■ace  with  his  earthly 

Another  freshman,  Mr.  l,au,  rises  ;  he  Is  the  leader 
of  the  Cantonese  clique  which  has  always  used  its 
influence  against  Christianity  ;  he  is  a  man  who  de- 
spisus  shatn  :  through  the  personal  Influeuceof  one 
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young  man — his  rival  In  the  classroom— he  takes  the 
stand  ;  after  the  meeting  his  fellow  Cantonese  throng 
him  and  ridicule  him  and  threaten  talm ;  for  three 
days  he  holds  out  against  their  opposition,  but  finally 
yields  to  their  influence  ;  pray  for  him  that  he  may 
yet  see  his  duty  clear  and  take  his  place  beside  tbe 
Lord's  servants.  This  Cantonese  is  the  only  one  of 
<W  who  has  yet  gone  I  nick  .  tlT  still  stand  true  to  their 
holy  purposes.  They  represent  all  classes  in  college. 
What  greater  privilege  for  us  than  to  hold  these  67 
men  up  by  our  prayers  (  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
stand  true  to  their  confession— harder  than  most  ot 
us  know.  Who  will  help  them,  having  done  all,  lo 
stand?— D,  11'.  EyM,  in  InltreolUgtan. 


Our  Work  among  the  Pariahs  in  South  India, 


TMtE  Kodamhakntn  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
■*■  copal  Missiou  In  South  India  comprises  two 
caste  Hindu  and  three  non-caste  Pariah  villages, 
with  a  population  aggregating  nearly  live  thousand 
souls.  We  entered  the  field  in  1«6,  when  our  dear 
brother,  A.  II.  linker,  Was  the  presiding  elder.  This 
place  was  then  enveloped  In  total  darkness,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  Chrisliun. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  sent  us  here  to  win 
souls  for  his  crown,  soon  provided  us  with  kind 
friends,  through  whose  mediation  we  purchased 
our  present  mission  property— a  garden  measuring 
a  little  over  an  acre,  with  ft  small  house  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  a  well  built  with  bricks.  In  this  compound 
we  subsequently  put  up  a  small  school  building 
which  Can  seat  fifty  people,  and  which  serves  us  as  our 
church.  Onr  membership  numbers  about  fifty,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  who  live  In  four  differ- 
ent villages. 

We  have  one  day  school  and  Iwo  night  schools 
for  the  children  and  the  young  men  of  the  much  op- 
pressed and  depressed  classes  of  Pariahs.  This  class 
Is  more  or  less  slavish  to  the  caste  Hindus,  who  be- 
lieve that  God  made  the  low-caste  Pariahs  to  bo  trod- 
den under  feet  liy  the  high-caste  people. 

Hie  Pariahs  are  very,  very  poor,  and  their  chief 
occupation  is  tilling  the  soil.  The  Hindus  let  the 
paddy  lands  on  lease  to  the  Pariahs.  The  latter  cul- 
tivate the  lands  with  their  own  seed,  and  at  the  har- 
vest lime  give  halt  of  produce  to  the  landlord  and 
take  for  themselves  the  other  half  and  the  straw. 

When  the  paddy  harvest  is  finished  the  Pariahs 
sow  melons,  vegetables,  and  raggl  in  the  fields. 
When  Pariahs  become  Christians  the  Hindus  take 
away  the  lands  from  the  converts  and  tl  the  mis- 
sion owns  no  lauds,  the  pour  converts  are  left  with- 


in some  cases  tin'  caste  Hindus  become  so  enraged 
when  they  see  a  I'urlah  becoming  a  Christian  that 
they  concoct  criminal  cases  against  the  convert, 
procure  false  evidence,  engage  nblo  lawyers,  and 
ultimately  send  the  poor  Pariah  to  tho  jail,  or  make 
him  pay  a  large  fine,  all  for  bis  having  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Free  Church  Mission  and  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion, working  among  thu  same  class  of  people  near 
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Madras,  own  lands  themselves,  and  lease  them  to 
converts,  who  cultivate  the  lands  and  give  half  of 
the  produce  to  the  Mission.  I  have  now  nearly 
fifty  families  of  Pariahs,  who  would  be  baptized  any 
day,  provided  we  distribute  labor  for  them,  when 
the  Hindus  take  away  their  lauds,  and  they  are  left 
penniless. 

Our  converts  are  mostly  ignorant,  but  subsequent 
to  their  conversion  two  have  become  our  own  mis- 
sion helpers,  while  others  have  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation, both  religious  and  secular. 

Kodambakani  has  achieved  a  notoriety  for  toddy, 
an  intoxicating  juice  obtained  from  the  palmyra 
and  cocoanut  trees,  but  I  am  thankful  that  all  our 
converts  have  now  become  total  abstainers.  Wo 
have  street  preaching,  and  four  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  attended  by  150  heathen  children.  Our 
inquirers  are  many,  and  the  outlook  generally  is 
most  favorable.  God  is  leading  us  marvelously, 
and  what  we  need  is  more  funds  to  take  in  more 
laborers  for  the  harvest. 

If  our  mission,  too,  can  find  its  way  to  become 
landowners,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  present 
congregation  will  at  once  increase  tenfold.  May 
the  Lord  hasten  the  day  and  supply  us  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  our  lands.  I  solicit  the  prayers 
of  your  readers  to  our  splendid  work  among  the 
Pariahs  in  the  suburbs  ot  Madras. 

May  31,  10UO. 


Notes  from  the  Angola  Mission. 

MISS  HILDA  LARSEX  writes  to  Bishop  Hartzell, 
from  Quessua,  Angola,  West  Africa,  January 
26, 1900,  as  follows : 

•'  We  are  keeping  quite  well  in  body,  and  doing 
our  best  to  make  this  little  mountain  mission  alight- 
house  for  God  amid  so  much  dense  heathen  dark- 
ness and  gloom.  Being,  as  you  know,  the  farthest 
inland  mission  station,  we  are  more  isolated  than 
any  of  the  other  missionaries,  and  farther  removed 
from  any  form  of  civilization,  so  that  were  it  not  for 
the  assurance  that  we  are  just  where  God  would  have 
us  we  might  be  very  lonesome ;  but  with  this  one 
thought  to  cheer  us  on.  and  our  work  to  keep  us 
busy,  we  go  on.  rejoicing  that  he  has  given  us  a 
little  corner  in  which  to  labor  for  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom. 

"Though  wo  cannot  tell  of  great  triumphs,  yet  we 
do  see  very  perceptible  changes  in  the  people  round 
about  us,  the  village  people  especially,  and  during 
these  rainy  months,  when  we  cannot  visit  them  be- 
cause the  narrow  footpaths  overflow  with  mud  and 
water,  they  come  to  us,  and  we  thus  have  oppor- 
tunities of  sowing  somr  i if  the  precious  sei»d. 

"The  attendance  at  Sabbath  services  has  been  far 
better  than  we  dared  to  expect ;  and  we  so  long  for 
a  plain  little  ehapcl  in  which  to  hold  our  Sabbath 
service*  and  school  during  the  week :  a  substantial 
but  very,  very  plain  one  will  be  best  in  keeping  with 
all  the  surroundings  here,  for  no  white  man  or  wom- 
an ever  comes  up  here,  save  the  missionaries,  and 
they  very  seldom.  I  don't  want  to  tire  you  about 
this  chapel,  but  just  to  remind  you  that  we  feel  the 


need  of  it  more  and  more  every  day.    Mr.  and  Mm 
Mead  have  returned  and  are  looking  well  and  strong. 

u  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  scarcity  of  carrier?, 
we  have  had  but  very  little  copper  (the  currency  of 
the  country)  for  some  time,  but  we  have  suffered  very 
little  inconvenience,  for  the  natives  have  let  us  have 
all  the  corn,  beans,  peanuts,  or  juba  for  a  piece  of 
paper,  as  they  call  it  (a  promissory  note),  always  re* 
plying,  '  O,  we   are   not  afraid !  the  missionaries 
won't  cheat  us ;  they  are  our  friends.' 

"  We  learn  through  Mrs.  Crandon,  of  the  Woman'* 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  that  a  Miss  Mechlesen  i* 
waiting  to  be  sent  to  Africa,  and  that  she  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  to  Quessua ;  I  conclude  that  means  I 
am  to  have  a  vacation  this  year,  for  which  1  rejoice 
greatly,  for,  though  I  have  been  kept  very  well,  es- 
pecially this  year,  I  am  very  tired — so  tired  that  at 
times  it  seems  as  if  I  can't  go  on  much  longer.     As 
you  know,  my  two  years'  stay  on  the  Congo  was  not 
very  conducive  to  health  and  strength,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  God's  work  in  Africa  will  malic 
more  progress  by  far  if  the  workers  every  five  yean 
have  a  change  not  only  of  climate,  but  come     in 
touch  with  civilization  as  well  as  get  rested  in  mind 
and  body. 

41  Our  work  is  especially  wearing ;  we  have  no  vo.  «.*■ 
tions  while  in  the  country,  to  speak  of,  no  means    of 
recreation ;  it  means  constant  plodding ;  to  be  su  re, 
much  of  it  is  *  the  daily  round,  the  common  ta  s=-  k.' 
but  only  those  who  have  lived  in  A  fric's  trying  elm  *ne 
can  fully  realize  what  it  means ;  yet,  much  as  1  &*  <& 
the  need  of  rest,  I  could  not  think  of  going  unB- 
some  one  comes  to  take  my  place,  for  this  is  far   ^ 
isolated  a  place  for  one  woman  to  stay  alone,  ei 
for  a  short  time. 

"Only  last  week  we  had  quite  a  scare  byhav: 
stones  thrown  through  the  transom  Into  the  gii 
room.    We  took  tho  girls  all  up  stairs  and  had  th— — — ^ 
make  their  beds  ou  the  dining-room  floor;  bat 
sooner  were  the  lights  out  again  when  the  Btoi 
came  thick  and  fast  into  that  room;  no  one 
hurt,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  all  sal 
lodged  in   Miss  Zentmirc's  room,  really  the  oi 
safe  place,  and  Miss  Zentmire  came  into  my  rooncrr^3- 

41  Next  night  they  came  again,  and  tho  men  fr»—      "9JJ 
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down  the  hill,  as  we  term  it,  that  is,  our  Christ 
men,  came  to  our  assistance ;  they  with  guns, 
Miss  Zentmire  and  I  with  each  a  hatchet,  hunted 

around  but  found  no  one ;  however,  we  have  : . 

been  disturbed  since.     I  think  perhaps  they  q      *J  ,£, 
wanted  to  give  us  a  scare ;  probably  they  want 
see  how  brave  the  white  women  really  were." 


to 


A  Note  from  Hanking. 

Rev.  Edward  Jambs  writes  from  Nanking. Ch 
44  During  the  four  weeks  of  my  recent  country  t 

1 1  had  a  variety  of  experiences.    8ome  days  n 
tated  an  overcoat  and  fire  in  the  cabin  or  the 

■  some  days  forced  us  to  lightest  clothing.   Some 

1  were  wet  and  the  roads  impassable ,  some  days 
dust  nearly  choked  us.    These  rounds  inclnde 

;  Quarterly  Conferences  with  many  adjacent  _ 
incr   places.     We  preached  and  sold  books 
different  towns.    Our  helpers  were  all  at  their  po«*, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  zeal  and  faithful***81 

;  of  some  of  them.   Everywhere  the  people  are  willing 
to  hear  the  Gospel  story.    On  this  round  I  baptHw 
11  children  and  17  adults." 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
■  firm  '!■■■  /•-■*..,/,,,.,o 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  (lie  Missionary  So 
del)'  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met 
In  regular  session  July  IT,  l!KKi,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding  |  Bishop  Nlnde  presiding  a  portion  of  tho 
time).  Religious  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
A.  K   Banjoul,  D.D. 

Andrew  K.  Shlchler,  newly  elected  member  of  the 
Board,  was  Introduced. 

ttHlHTJ  Leonard  rend  several  cablegrams  [hat 
had  been  received  relating  to  our  missionaries  in 
Norlli  China 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  wore  amended  tad  adopted. 

PKFfMoa  «ru  made  for  the  return  on  furlough  of 
Miss  Rachel  Mair  and  Miss  Arms  from  Liberia,  Miss 
Hilda  Larson  from  Angola,  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Game- 
well  from  China. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  m  au- 
thorized to  give  Rev.  J.  W.  Price  power  of  attorney 
to  transfer  tho  mission  property  belougiug  to  the 
Bodes]  in  RIoGrandedoSul,  Brazil,  lo  the  Methodist 
Episoopnl  Church,  South. 

An  appropriation  of  KTSwus  made  toward  repairs 
to  mission  property  in  Mexico  City. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  a  single  man  to  assist 
Brother  Owen,  of  the  Illngfcna  Conference,  were 
authorized. 

An  appropriation  of  S3UQ  waa  made  to  purchase 

cottage   and   ground    four   miles   from    lliughna, 

gfng  to  Rev,  ¥V.  N.  Brewster,  with  the 

HttdarttandroB   that  the  Board  at  any  time  within 

five   years   will   deed   tho   property   back   to   Mr. 

OK  payment  of  f30U. 

The  furlough  of.  Dr.  Geo,  B.  Smylh  of  the  Foo- 
chow  Conference  was  extended  sli  months. 

Tlie  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  hind  and  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  Imspitu]  in  Peking,  China,  made 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Hopkins,  was  approved.  It  provides 
that  tho  project  lie  taken  np  by  trustees,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  tho  North  China  Conference,  and  three  shall  be 
E.  H.  Hopkins,  L.  D,  Baker,  and  H.  C.  Coleman, 
the  brother,  brother-in-law,  and  friend  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins. These  trustees  shall  administer  all  lnnds  lor 
the  said  memorial  hospital,  the  Missionary  Society 
to  adee!  the  physician  or  physicians  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  appropriate  each  year  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  physicians  and  the 
current  expenses  of  tho  work.  The  donors  are  I 
undertake  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  th 
erection  of  the  building.  A  large  and  commodious 
hospital,  dispensary,  and  chapel  Kill  thus  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission  on  condition  that  (I 
Mission  undertakes  to  carry  on  work  in  it,  and  n< 
open  any  work  In  opposition  to  it,  or  to  the  preji 
dice  of  it  1n  Peking.  It  Is  desired  that  Dr.  Hopkt! 
shall  nndertako  Ihe  supervision  ol  tue  whole  project 
and  be  tho  physician  in  charge. 


It  was  ordered  that  a  medical  missionary  In- se- 
lected and  sent  to  Tsunhua  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Hopkins. 

The  outgoing  of  Miss  Kate  E,  Kaufman  to  China 
lo  become  the  teacher  of  Ihe  children  of  missionaries 
in  Foochow  was  approved,  her  salary  to  be  provided 
on  the  field. 

On  motion  It  was  ordered  that  until  the  present 
troubles  in  China  are  over,  or  the  Board  otherwise 
directs,  no  missionary  be  sent  or  returned  to  China, 
except  by  the  vote  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  belonging  to  the 
Committee  on  China 

On  motion  It  was  ordered  that  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
on  China  it  be  considered  necessary  for  their  safety 
to  call  home  our  missionaries  In  China,  or  have  them 
go  to  Japan,  they  have  authority  to  order  this,  and 
the  Treasurer  is  authorised  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 

Tbo  application  for  a  grant  toward  a  building  for 
the  Gospel  Society  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  was  referred 
to  tin-  General  Missionary  Committee. 

The  proposition  10  sell  tho  mission  property  In 
Wousan,  Korea,  to  ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  approved  provided  the  terms  be  satls- 

sions,  and  meet  the  approval  of  tin-  Mis-ion  Boards 
of  both  Churches. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposition  of  tho  Japan 
Mission  in  reference  to  building  a  house  in  Seudai 
was  deferred  Until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  outgoing  to  Chile  of  Rev.  George  Edgar  Allen 
was  authorized  subject  to  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Nominations  and  General  Reference. 

Permission  Was  given  Miss  Kinsman  and  Miss 
Fisher,  teachers  in  Ihe  Chile  Mission,  lo  enter  upon 
educational  work  in  Ecuador,  and  the  selection  and 
outgoing  of  new  teachers  to  take  their  places  was 
authorized.  It  was  given  as  the  judgment  of  tho 
Board  that  Rev.  B  O.  Campbell  should  return  to  Chile 
on  the  expiration  of  his  furlough. 

it  was  ordered  that  the  account  hooka  of  the  Bul- 
garia Mission  be  sent  to  the  Mission  Rooms  for  ex- 
amination aud  adjustment. 

Pnvcr  of  attorney  was  given  Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson 
of  the  North  India  (  onfateaos  to  sell  a  certain  piece 
of  property  in  Khairabad,  fifty  miles  north  of  Lnck- 

The  outgoing  of  a  missionary  to  lake  the  place  of 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hudson  of  the  Bom  hay  Conference,  who 
died  in  June,  and  of  a  missionary  to  take  the  place 
of  Rev.  Win.  H.  Stephens  tn  Bombay,  whose  health 
has  failed,  were  authorized. 

It  was  ordered  that  outgoing  expenses  to  India  of 
Frank  S,  Ditto  he  charged  tn  Northwest  India  Con- 
ference appropriation  for  1901. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Mis- 
sions was  adopted.  It  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  (705  to  15  missions,  and  recommended  pur- 
chase of  property  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

The   report  of   B.   Earl  Taylor,    field   secretary, 
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Knowing  work  done  and  proposed  /or  summer  and 
early  fall  was  approved. 

Miss  Alice  J.  Hammond  and  Mrs.  Esther  K.  Pak, 
M.D.,  were  approved  for  appoint  men (  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Tho  resignation  of  Mr.  Read  Benedict  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  was  elected  to 
till  the  vacancy. 

Rev.  Harry  Rnssel  Caldwell,  Milton  Rosa  Charles, 
M.D.,  and  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Henke  were  approved 
for  appointment  to  China,  provided  they  pass  the 
medical  examination. 

The  subject  of  upprovmg  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  Twentieth  Century  Missionary  League "  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  far  the  pnrpose  of  secur- 
ing contributions  for  missionary  purposes  in  foreign 
fields,  was  referred  lo  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  plan  for  1  he  establishment  of  an  n n< ten omi na- 
tional Christian  university  in  Japan,  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  several  missionary  secretaries  at 
a  meeting  held  in  New  York  city,  was  presented  to  the 
Board,  and  it  waa  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  o[  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bonrd. 

The  Board  authorized  concurrence  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  plan  proposed  in  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  : 

"Raoliwl,  That  It  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
composed  of  missionaries  and  representatives  of 
Mis.-iniinr)'  H'mfl..  and  flinilnlhw  hi  Europe  ind 
America,  that  thu  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eett- 
menlcal  Conference  in  New  York,  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Committees  In  London,  German)',  and 
Scandinavia  should  bo  requested  to  consider  the 
question  of  appointing  an  International  Committee, 
who  by  correspondence  or  conference,  or  both, 
Bball  deal  with  certain  practical  questions  of  cooper- 
ative work  In  mission  fields,  and  shall  make  known 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Societies 
which  have  been  represented  iu  this  Conference." 


Missionaries  for  Southern  Asia, 

THE  Missionary  Board  of  our  Church  has  au- 
thorized a  coll  for  twelve  volunteers  for  mis- 
sionary service  in  Southern  Asia.  A  similar  call 
was  issued  last  year,  and  met  with  a  prompt  re- 
sponse. The  terms  pmpi>£i:d  tinder  tho  present  call 
are  the  same  as  those  laid  down  last  year.  The 
candidates  must  be  unmarried  young  men,  who 
consent  to  remain  single  at  least  four  years.  They 
will  receive  only  half  salary,  but,  with  a  view  to 
giving  them  leisure  for  acquiring  a  new  language, 
they  will  only  bo  expected  to  do  half  work.  If  It  is 
found  at  Buy  time  thai,  owing  to  failure  in  health  or 
inability  to  learn  a  new  language  or  any  other  un- 
foreseen cause,  the  candidate  cannot  do  the  work 
of  a  missionary,  ho  will  be  released  from  his  obliga- 
tion, without  any  Imputation  upon  his  personal  or 
-  ministerial  character. 

Arrangements  Will  be  made  for  the  candidates  to 
live  with  mission  families,  or  other  provision  will  be 
made   to   provide  them  with  comfortable  homes. 


During  the  four  years  of  their  engagement  the  et 
didates  will  be  expected  to  do  a  limited  amonnl  of 
preaching  in  Euglish  or  teaching  in  mission  schools. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  all  the  approved 
candidates  will  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the  status 
of  full  missionaries,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 


Candidntes  are  requested  to  apply  lo  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  New  York, 
lllshop  J.  M.  Thoburn  at  Lake  Bluff.  IU. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  E 


" 


Bishop  Parker  expects  to  sail  m 
Ing  to  India.  He  Is  to  preside  < 
Conference  in  December  and  ove 
and  Northwest  India  Conferences 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Drees  and  wife  sal 
the  first  Week  in  July,  returning 


xt  month,  relnrn- 
ivit  the  Bombaj 
r  the  North  India 
n  January, 
ed  from  New  York 
Puerto  Rico. 


accompanied  by  Rev.  A.  II.  Lambert  and  wife  and 
Miss  8.  P.  White,  who  will  be  workers  in  the  Metho- 
dist Mission.  Mr.  Lambert  has  been  engaged  tn  the 
Wesleyan  Missions  in  Jamaica,  and  bis  wife  is  a 
native  of  Puerto  Rico.  Miss  White  will  hav..-  rh^r-i> 
of  the  deaconess  work  on  the  island  under  the  di- 
rection or  Hie  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Hudson,  of  the  Bombay  Conference, 
India,  died  June  27,  190(1,  of  cholera.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  India,  and  was  a  devoted  and 
successful  missionary. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Newman  reports  from  China:  "Our 
school  at  Kluklaug  opened  with  fifty-Jive  boys,  and 
most  of  them  are  large.  The  majority  of  thoBe  en- 
rolled are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-lire  years  of  age. 
There  isa  good  spirit  prevailing  among  the  students, 
and  they  are  doing  good  work  in  the  class  room. 
Fonr  have  already  Joined  the  Church  on  probation 
this  term." 

Dr.  Mansell  writes  from  Sfultan,  India,  May  SS : 
"  Pan  jab  and  all  Mussoorie  District  Methodists  are 
thankful  for  the  new  bishops  for  India  and  for  the 
improved  health  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Tbobnrn.  Bbp- 
eral  villages  of  Christians  on  Lahore  Circuit  say 
they  have  now  given  up  idolatry  entirely.  About 
two  hundred  have  been  baptised  in  my  district  thla 
year.  This  is  a  desolate-looking  part  of  India  at  thla 
season.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  or  grain  Is  to  be  seen 
through  large  sections." 

The  Miilmjxia  Manage  for  May  says :  "  Kuala  Lum- 
por,  the  capital  of  the  federated  Malay  States,  is  a 
clean,  new  city,  with  bright  prospects  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  neat,  new  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
here,  which  was  deiiirated  in  March,  in  which  a 
Tamil  and  a  Chinese  congregation  worship.  There 
has  never  been  an  English  congregation,  as  there 
was  no  enitablo  place  to  worship,  but  now  the  time 
is  ripe  for  it ;  good  people  are  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity. Since  W.  T.  Kcnsett  left  for  his  well  de- 
served and  needed  rest  there  is  no  minister  to  take 
his  place.  Rev.  8.  Abraham  is  doing  faithful  work 
among  the  Tamil  people,  hut  we  need  an  all-round, 
educated,  earnest;  consecrated  minister,  aud  we  need 


J?ev.   W.  F.   Oldham,  D.D.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Ber.  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  ABsurtant  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Lliu  Missionary  Society 
at  the  meeting  in  June  elected  unanimously 
William  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society.    Dr.  OUhani  bas  accepted 
the  election  and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
office  in  September. 

He  was  burn  in  India  of  English  and  Irish  de- 


scent.    His 

log  to  the  United  Slates  he  entered  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ohio  Wesleyau  University.  He  was 
■  missionary  in  Singapore  from  the  spring  of  IMB4  to 
the  fall  of  1889,  establishing  there  the  Anglo-Chinese 
school,  which  has  been  very  successful,  being  self- 
supporting,  with  over  four  hundred  pupils.  His 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  wort 
there. 

Since  bis  return  to  the  United  States  he  has  flllcd 
leading  pastorates  and  given  many  lectures  and  ad- 
dressee on  missions.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Broad 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Columbus,  0.  The 
Society  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  office,  In  which  his  whole  time  will  be  given  to 
Increasing  the  knowledge  and  Interest  of  the  Church 
io  mU^rinis. 

Dr.  Oldham  wrote  to  I>r.  Leonard  June  38:  "I 
gratefully  appreciate  the  Coullrlence  In  me  expressed 
by  such  an  election,  and  though  I  leave  my  great 
and  kind  church  with  reluctance,  I  feci  I  cannot  and 
must  not  refuse  a  call  to  serve  in  the  line  of  my 
own  life  preparation.  I  ask  you  to  communicate  lo 
the  Board  of  Managers  my  acceptance  of  their  offer 
with  hearty  thanks.  I  shall  serve  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability  and  strength,  and  trust  I  may  be  used  of 
him.  who  Is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth." 


Our  Mission  in  Puerto  Rico. 

>.,  //,.   JfiMocfM   fywujxii   Church  dot™ 
ieot 

IT  Is  beginning  a  work  which  in  time,  wc  hope,  will 
spread  over  the  entire  island.   We  have  a  superl 
t.  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  who  is  thoroughly  famili 


with  Spanish- American  mission  enterprise,  having 
served  in  our  Mexico  and  South  American  fields  ; 
we  have,  in  addition,  already  on  the  ground  doing 
evangelistic  work  for  the  summer,  Secretary  Leon- 
ard's son  and  John  Vollmcr,  both  students  ;  we  also 
have  Brother  Lamliert,  who  speaks  Spanish,  and 
who  sailed  July  7  for  Puerto  Rico  with  Dr.  Drees. 

Work  In  Spanish  has  already  been  begun  In  San 
Juan,  In  Arceibo,  a  considerable  (own  and  port  on 
the  north  shore  west  of  Sun  Juan,  and  in  Loisa,  a 
smaller  town  to  the  east  of  the  capital.  Our  plans 
are  to  obtain  a  valuable  property  in  the  center  of 
San  Juan  for  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people;  to  continue  meetings  in  English  In  a  tented 
place  for  Americans:  to  carry  on  Sunday  schools, 
and  to  enter  npon  educational  and  medical  work  as 
soon  as  the  means  are  provided.  Of  course,  Sunday 
schools  for  the  children  are  au  Indispensable  part  of 
the  plan. 

It  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rico— nearly  a  million  souls 
—consists  of  peons  or  peasants.  These  do  not  11  va- 
in towns  or  villages  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
nidely  Blattered  over  the  rural  regions. 
They  have  had  no  church  privileges  hitherto.  They 
need  the  help  that  wc  can  give  them. 

The  Catholic  rhurclivs  ure  found  only  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  Spanish  priests  have  taken  little  troublo 
reach  tte  agricultural  toilers  and  their  families. 
The  distant  parishioners  must  go  to  the  priest  when- 
auy  Church  rite  Is  needed.  The  priest  has  not 
i  accustomed  to  look  up  his  parishioner,  par- 
ticularly his  poor  parishioner,  whether  he  be  near  or 
far.  Nor  was  the  so-called  public  school  system  de- 
vised for  his  benefit. 

Thoy  are  a  neglected  people,  and  our  plan  Is  to 
endeavor  to  reach  them  and  do  something  for  them 
by  the  circuit  system.  Good  saddle  ponies  can  be 
had  cheap,  anil  n  i  iniiit  ri  ■  1  ■;  r  uuii  go  from  place  to 
place  preaching  to  the  peasants  and  their  families 
wherever  they  can  be  gathered  together.  We  can 
obtain  the  missionaries  if  we  liavu  the  money. 

Medical  work  Is  very  moch  needed.  A  leading 
physician  of  Puerto  Rico  says  that  hardly  one  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  who  die  have  medical  attendance 
■  death.  They  are  too  poor  lo  pay  for  it, 
and  the  doctors  provided  by  the  municipalities  are 
rtain.  If  free,  prompt,  ami  cfllclent  medi- 
cal help  can  be  provided  it  will  unquestionably  be 
a  great  boon  to  tbe  poor  peasants.  This  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  our  mission,  bin  we  cannot  undertake  It, 
nless  special  funds  are  secured. 
The  General  Committee  appropriated  *6,00u  last 
fall,  which  is  needed  for  tbe  general  work.  In  ad- 
dition a  conditional  appropriation  of  (3,000  was 
made.  Of  this  about  fl.OOU  has  been  raised.  The 
additional  $4,000  will  be  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
property  In  Sau  Juan. 

We  should  have  much  more  money  if  we  arc  to  do 
what  we  can  do  and  ought  to  do  in  Puerto  Rico — 
for  Spanish  books  and  hymn  books,  for  or- 
gans for  Sunday  school  and  church  service,  for 
nuiliiHl  mid  educational  work,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  circuit  system.    Who  will  help  us  t 
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Out  Next  Number  on  China. 


Oar  Next  Number  on  China. 

ON  account  of  the  deep  interest  everyone  is  now 
feeling  in  China,  oar  next  number  will  be  de- 
voted largely  to  that  country,  and  we  shall  give  the 
latest  and  most  complete  information  obtainable  as 
to  the  Chinese,  and  Protestant  missions  among  them. 


Our  Missionaries  in  Peking. 

REPORTS  have  been  received  through  Chinese 
sources  that  the  legation  walls  at  Peking  have 
been  battered  down  and  all  the  foreigners  killed.  If 
so,  it  is  probable  that  among  them  were  our  mission- . 
aries— Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  F. 
AValker  and  wife,  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Davis,  Geo.  1).  N. 
Lowry,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowry.  We  go  to 
press  July  19  without  the  confirmation  of  the  tidings. 
We  have  some  reason  to  doubt  their  truth.  We  can 
only  pray  and  wait. 


great  suffering  must  come  to  these  people  from 
want  of  clothing,  hence,  all  sent  will  prove  a  very 
great  blessing.  A  box  of  clothing  will  reach  India 
without  fail  in  about  thirty  days,  and  will  be  giving 
comfort  to  the  poor  within  one  week  more.  It  wfll 
cost  nothing  to  distribute  ibis,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  reach  the  most  needy  poor,  and  also  what  aid 
and  comfort  is  afforded  by  it.  the  clothing  is  usu- 
ally sent  to  missionaries,  who  always  give  personal 
attention  to  the  care  of  those  needy  people,  which 
insures  against  all  cheating.  I  hope  that  you  may 
be  very  successful  and  be  greatly  blessed  In  aiding 
our  poor  people  from  this  end  of  the  line." 


Missionary  Missions, 

"  Missionary  Missions  "  are  meetings  held  in  any 
church  or  any  community  for  from  one  to  seven 
days  to  study  and  give  information  on  the  subject  : 
of  missions.  They  can  be  readily  organized  by 
Conference  or  field  secretaries  and  can  be  made  of 
great  value  to  the  cause  of  missions.  No  collection 
need  to  be  taken  at  the  time,  but  the  result  will  be 
seen  when  the  annual  or  quarterly  collections  are 
made. 


Our  Missionaries  in  China. 

BY  MAItGAUET  E.  SANGSTEK. 

Forget  them  not,  O  Christ,  who  stand 

Thy  vanguard  in  the  distant  land. 

In  flood,  in  flame,  in  dark,  in  dread, 

Sustain,  we  pray,  each  lifted  head. 

Be  thou  In  every  faithful  breast, 

Be  peace  and  happiness  and  rest. 

Exalt  them  over  every  fear, 

In  peril  come  thyself  more  near. 

Let  heaven  above  their  pathway  pour 

A  radiance  from  its  open  door. 

Turn  thou  the  hostile  weapons,  Lord, 

Rebuke  each  wrathful  alien  horde. 

Thine  are  the  loved  for  whom  we  crave 

That  thou  wouldst  keep  them  strong  and  brave. 

Thine  is  the  work  they  strive  to  do, 

Their  foes  so  many,  they  so  few. 

Yet  thou  art  with  tnem,  and  thy  name 

Forever  lives,  is  aye  the  same. 

Thy  conquering  name,  O  Lord,  we  pray, 

Quench  not  its  li^ht  in  blood  to-day. 

Be  with  thine  own,  thy  loved,  who  stand 

Christ's  vanguard  in  the  storm-swept  land. 

—  The  Conyrrgationalist. 


Clothing  for  Sufferers  in  India, 

Mrs.  Jennette  G.  Hauser,  at  Delaware,  0.,  for- 
merly a  missionary  iu  India,  is  collecting  clothing  for 
needy  people  in  India.  The  transportation  is  free  to 
India.    Bishop  Parker  writes  to  Mrs.  Hauser : 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  collecting  clothes 
and  other  material  for  the  many  sufferers  from  the 
famine  In  India.    The  season  will  soon  change  and 


The  New  Testament  in  Korean. 

BY  REV.  H.  O.  APPENZELUER. 

WE  have  at  last,  after  ten  years  of  work,  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
into  the  Korean  language.  It  was  my  privilege  yes- 
terday (May  8),  for  I  so  esteem  it,  to  place  a  copy  on 
the  pulpit  and  one  on  the  altar  table  of  the  church 
here  in  Seoul.  I  had  some  pleasure  in  the  announce- 
ment that  henceforth  in  reading  from  the  New 
Testament,  these  books  were  to  be  used  and  these 
only ;  this  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  local  preach- 
ers and  others  whose  devotion  to  the  Chinese  blinds 
them  to  the  merits  of  their  own  beautiful  language. 

This  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  a  Board  of 
Translators  composed  of  five  of  the  oldest  mission- 
aries. At  first,  in  1890,  the  board  consisted  of  but 
two  men,  but  later,  in  1898,  was  raised  to  five,  and 
these  men  did  the  work. 

There  is  an  interest  in  this  book  on  the  part  of  our 
Korean  Christians  that  is  gratifying.  At  the  service 
yesterday  the  remark  was  made  that  applicants  for 
church  membership  would  henceforth  be  expected  to 
have  a  New  Testament  at  least,  and  know  something 
about  it.  "  Please,  sir,1'  said  a  small  boy  in  our 
school  who  is  a  probationer,  "  what  is  the  price  of 
the  book  ?  " 

On  the  way  home  from  the  church  a  colporteur 
overtook  me.    He  was  the  man  who,  several  yean 
ago,  when  the  Americans  were  making  the  railroad 
between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo,  and  with  their  usual 
indifference   to   the   observance   of    the  Sabbath, 
dismissed  everybody  who  would  not  work  on  that 
day,  took  his  dismissal  on  Saturday  night  aa  boss  of 
a  gang  of  ten  coolies,  returned  on  Monday  morning 
and  took  his  place  as  cooly  at  reduced  pay.    He  kept 
this  up  for  some  time.    He  asked  where  the  Testa- 
ment could  be  bought,  explaining  later  that  "  when 
he  saw  the  whole  book  was  translated  and  bound  he 
was  so  happy  he  did  not  know  what  to  do."    I  did 
not  have  any  copies  to  sell,  but  he  went  away  the 
next  day  with  a  book  for  which  he  paid  more  than  a 
day's  wages. 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  New  Testament,  andww 
are  sure  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  book 
will  be  the  direct  and  Immediate  result.  This  wfll  de- 
velop into  more  spiritual  life  and  greater  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  an  honorable 
share  in  this  great  work. 


.OSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


TIIE   CtTY   OF   PEKING,   CIUXA. 


TTTF.  ptMeul  dry  ol  Peking 
only  to  Kublal  Khun,  the 
queror,   1273  A.  D.     The  old   capital  of  the 
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Is  al.  out 
twenty-eight  miles,  The  uoati  ware  filled 
with  clear  water  from  the  Black  Dragon 

and  other  perennial  springs  bursting  from 
the    l'ii-e  of    the  northern   mountains,  the 
same  springs  supplying  the  emperor's  tabic 
■;■;  day, 

;  the  King,  who  drove 
out  ile-  iriv/i'lin--  Mongols,  ISDO  A.  li..  tmaa- 
Ranking,  on  the  Great 
River,  when  it  remained  for  several  ilee- 
ades,  but  hli  nephew,  tho  third  emporor, 
\     ■::    1.  back  the  Imperial  seal  to 

Peking.     In    the    year   1404    the    emperor 


The  City  of  Peking,    Ch  i$ 


Yung  Lo  thought  the  city  as  erected 
by  the  Mongols  whs  on  too  large  a  scale,  bo 
he  elided  a  mllfl  or  more  of  the  walls  on  the 
north  and  a  less  distance  on  the  east.  The 
remains  of  the  old  walls  can  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  The  streets  had  been  built 
originally  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
so  Yung  Lo  constructed  covered  sewert!  by 
the  side  of  the  roads  and  cleaned  and  beau- 
tirii'd  the  city  in  many  ways.  For  blnweli 
thin  emperor  built  a  tomb,  the  moat  mag- 
nilleent  and  enduring  among  all  the  tombs 
ol  the  Ming  emperors. 

The  Soci-hetin  Cm. 
As  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Hottgola 

for  nearly  two  ceuturies,  the  Cbiuese  had 


they  were,  aud  from  that  day  to  this  have 
added  nothing  to  them  nor  beautified  them 
in  anywise.  Peking  consists  practically  or 
four  cities.  There  is  the  southern,  or  Chi- 
nese, city,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
half  n  in il lii i r j  people.  These  people  are 
1 1 .  ■  ■  i  h -  i  i : ,  j  1 1  .-i  from  all  parts  Of  the  empire, 
transient  visitors  and  expectant  officials, 
BODM  Of  theiu  (noting  tot  an  interview  with 
the  emperor.  Most  or  the  wholesale  boat 
ness  of  the  capital  tfl  done  here.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  which  settles  the  price  of  silver 
aud  grain,  is  located  liviv. 

Here  are  found, also,  the IJempteofH 
the  moat  ancient  "f  Chinese  altera,  alf 
altar  to  the  god  of  agrioulttue  and  the  sea* 
immense  meloeures  and 


been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  i 
residence  in  the  south  suburb.  This  Chi 
nese  emperor,  Yung  Lo,  thought  that 
the  Mongols  being  expelled,  these  people 
in  the  south  suburb,  being  Chinese,  should 
basome  an  Integral  part  of  the  city  and 
enjoy  all  its  advantages.  Bo  he  taotoaad  It 
vlth  a  substantial  wall,  pierced  by  foargatos, 
Thla  la  the  origin  ol  the  two  cities,  northern 
and  southern,  or  Chinese  and  Tartar,  which 
distinction  obtains  at  the  present  day. 

The  Man  can  Dtsastt. 

When  the  Manehus  swept  down  from  the 
north  and  overthrew  the  reigning  dynasty, 
in  1641,  they  left  the  cities  remaining  as 


occupy  a  good  portion  of  the  entire  spn<*e 

the  city.     The   ralh 

three  miles  outside  the  south  gate  of  this 

city. 

The    northern   or   Tartar    city  Is    fifteen 
miles  in  circumference,  with  three  gates 
the  south  side,  and  tw>  gab'*  on   tin 
north,  and  west  sides.     No  wholesale 
ness  or  manufacturing  is  done  Id  this  eii 
the  stores  being  for  the  convenl 
Tartar  population,  who  are  the  retainers  of 
the  emperor,  nnd  most  of  whom  receive  a 
monthly  stipend  from  the  palace.     The  em- 
peror's  civil  li-t  for  Peking  alone  is  SI 50,000 
per  month,      Here  are  the  dukes,   princes, 
viscounts,  etc.,  connected  with  the  emperor 


eror 
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mediate  retainers  of  the  emperor,  perhaps 
50,000  In  number.  In  the  northeast  portion. 
of  this  city  is  located  ttic  new  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, In  buildings  formerly  erected  as  a 
residence  for  a  princess,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Too  Euong,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 


or  some  of  his  predecessors.   There  are  also 
Mongol  nobles  receiving  their  monthly  al- 
lowances to  keep  them  from  making  trou- 
ble.   Here  is  the  largest  Lamasery  in  the 
empire,   with    1,500    shaven -pa  ted    priests. 
Near  this  is  the  great  Temple  to  .Confucius, 
also  the  celebrated  Hall  of  the  Classics,  with 
the  rows  of  stone  tablets  on 
which  are  engraven  the  texts 
of  the  sacred  books.   Twelve 
hundred  temples  of  all  vari- 
eties and  93  Mohammedan 
mosques  are  found  in  this  city. 

It  is,  withal,  a  strictly 
oriental  city;  tilth  and  offal 
abound  ;  the  gutters  are  fount- 
ains of  malaria.  The  city  has 
few  attractions,  but  grows  in- 
teresting with  acquaintance 
and  well  repays  study. 

A  plan  or  Peking  accom- 
panies this.  The  scale  of  tho 
plan  permits  only  a  few  of  the 
wider  streets  to  be  indicated. 
The  letters  indicate :  A -Tem- 
ple of  Heaven.  B— Temple  of 
Agriculture.  C— B  n  d  d  It  1  s  t 
Monastery.  D— Tan  1st  Tem- 
ple. E— Temple  of  the  Moon. 
F,  G,  H,  I— Lama  Temples. 
J— Confucian  Templf  ami 
Hall  of  the  Classics.  K-  Im- 
perial Confucian  Temple.  L, 
M,  N— Buddhist  Tempi.*. 
O— Bride's  Palace.  P-Aiti- 
flclal  Hill  of  Coal.  O— Mis- 
sion of  London  Missionary 
Society.  R—  Examhint  i  •>  ii 
Hall.  S=-Observutory.  T— 
Quarter  of  the  Pmi-Ujii  lega- 
tion*. IT— Mohammedan  Mos- 
que. V— French  Ecclesiastical 
Mission.  W— Pagodu.  X,  Y— 
Russian  Mission  and  Ceme- 
tery. Z— Drum  Tower.  1,  2, 
3.-1,  Gates  of  tho  Imperial  City ; 

5,  6,  7,  8,9, 10, 11,  IS,  13,  Gates  plan  or  i-ekim:. 

of  the  Tartar  City ;   u,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  Gates  of  the  Chinese  City. '     Inside  the  wot  pun  is  found  the  Roman 

In  the  center  of  the  Tartar  city,  al»mt  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  Hue  building  in  a 
lour  miles  in  eireuuifcrerice,  surrounded  forge  area,  with  gurdciis,  theological  school, 
by  a  high,  thick  wall  crowned  with  yellow  an  orpbauugc  with  "ami  children,  and  n 
tiles.  Is  the  imperial  city,  entered  by  museum.  These  grounds  were,  given  in 
lour  gates,  called,  respectively.  Front  and  exchange  for  the  uld  cuthedrul  presented 
Rear  Gates,  East  and  West  Flowery  Gates,  by  Kang  Hsi.  171U.  much  nearer  to  the 
Within  this  city  are  supposed  to  dwell  the  palace  grounds,  hence  more  distasteful  to 
relatives  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  im-   the    em  press-do  wuger   who     now    (March, 
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1900 \  holds  the  reins  of  power  io  Peking,  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
The  Catholics  agreed  to  the  transfer,  but  and  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
not  till  they  had  secured  a  satisfactory  loea-  or  till  the  year  of  Yung  Cheng,  A.  D.  1724, 
tion  and  a  bonus  of  $300,000.  Finally,  to  ex-  the}*  had  magnificent  opportunities  to  spread 
pedite  their  movements,  indeed,  to  persuade  the  faith.  They  used  these  opportunities 
them  to  keep  their  agreements,  an  extra  largely  for  ecclesiastical  and  political  pur- 
$20,000  had  to  be  given.  There  may  be  poses  and  brought  on  themselves  their  de- 
some  historical  reasons  for  the  empress-  served  expulsion,  in  1724,  under  the  third  em- 
dowager's  determined  hatred  of  foreigners.  i>eror  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.    Their  rights 

The  Fobbiddex  City.  rtn<l  P^B"  ™v  restored  at  the  begin- 

,    , ,  mug  of  the  new  era,  A.  D.  1S40,  but  they 

Inside  the  imperial  city,  surrounded  by  a  ,mve  never  recovm,,  th„ir  flirm„r  lnfluenco 

wide   moat  filled  with   clear   water   from  un(j  pr^w 

springs  at  the  western  hills,  is  the  forbidden  A  mi^,on'of  the  Grcek  Church  has  been 
city,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  his  con-  ,n  p„ki  oyor  two  nun(lred  venrS(  blIt  is 
cubines,  and  the  2,000  eunuchs  who  wait  not  allowwl  t0  propagate  the*  faith,  being 
upon  them.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  tolerutl>d  her0  for  the  0StensibIe  purpose  of 
parts.  The  part  to  the  north  includes  the  cari  for  the  „plritulll  intcrests  of  thc  dc. 
coal  hiU,  or  prospect  hill,  said  to  be  filled  wntlnnt8  of  RUW|an  prisoners  taken  bv  the 
with  coal  for  use  in  case  of  a  siege.  It  is  an  c,,*,*,  on  the  fall . >f  Albuzin.  on  the  Amoor 
artificial  hill,  surmounted  by  cool  pavilions.  Riv,,r  Bv  naturaI  wth  this  mlwIftn  has 
and  adorned  with  trees,  on  one  of  which  the  now  a  ,arge  foI1,,winf,  an<l  a  une  pr0pertv. 
last  emperor  of  the  Ming  hung  himself  after  D||r|  t|w  ,ast  eemurv  t,K.  RusH,lnn  w^_ 
stabbing  to  death  his  only  daughter.  This  ,.rnmellt  wng  aHowed  the  residence  of  a 
city  is  about  one  and  one  half  miles  in  cir-  minister  ,„  P,.killf,  on  the  condition  of  the 
cumference,  and  is  carefully  guarded  by  in-  kn(  (>r  strati,;n  ln  ,,„*.„„,  of  the  em- 
numerable  soldiers  who  lounge  an.l  gamble  r_  Xo  other  eowrilIni.nt  has  ev,.r 
in  the  guard  houses.  ,  antel,  this  a.^rndiner  nwiMiw.  and  thev 
The  eunuchs  wa.t  upon  the  emperor,  care  w|l,t|H,  m  1W  when  tlw  wxeil  ••audience 
for  his  kitchen,  his  stables,  his  storehouses,  ,;„„•.  TO  titled,  UI1(1  f,irejpn  minis- 
carry  his  person  when  he  wishes  an  airing  ^  wn,  nllowe<i  t<>  st.lI1(l  on  presenting 
in  his  sedan  chair,  or  lead  his  horse  when  t,,Hr  credentials  to  the  emperor. 
he  rides,  row  his  boat  in  summer,  and  in .  The  nrst  AmerltfllI1  miui,ter  to  reach 
winter  pull  him  on  the  ice.  comfortably  j.ro-  lvkin  llsgn,  WJW  M,.  War,,  but  hp  IV. 
tected  in  his  beautiful,  silk-lined  >lejgh  car-  ^^  i(|I,v  n  ,,ri,,f  t,mc  nn,,  ai<1  n,,t  mViim. 
riage,  made  in  Berlin  and  costing  «..n«..  lish  „__.  ^^  of  ^  vUjt     8u,       „,.„, 

He  has  a  miniature  railroad,  presented  by  ni|nll,h.„  hnve  ,,,,,„  ,.x_G0vemor  Lowe,  Mr. 

the  French  government,  two   mil.-    long.  Avt,rv    <-.,..   F    Si.waI.(,    j    B    yill 

and  his  palace  is  (at  least  was    lighted  by  T  B/A       „.  ijL.I)..CI.>ii.-I  ChiirW  Pei.hy, 

electricity.    His  audiences  wit h  his  minUfr  an,,  Maji>1.  F    H    c,  ,„,,„,.    th(.            „t  ,n_ 

of  state  are  held  before  daylight  eaeh  i,,..rn-  (.limll,.Ilt.     1>r.  s.  W.lis  Williams  was  the 

ing,  and  old  and  feeble  officials  arc  ohlicred   ■    .    „   , ,   i^...,i.  „    »..-   ,„„„„ 

"v      ..    .       ,              .  ,              ,  honored    sccretarv    01    legation    tor    raanv 

to  be  stirring  bv  two  o  clock  in  tin- iiKiriiinir.  ,                      ,    „        «,_.  .„.•..♦,.  *i 

,   .                  ;     ,          ,          ,  ,       ,      *'""'''  veai-.  and  maiiv  people  were  disappointed 

and  however  dark  and  nmddv  the  roads.  ;,    . ,                .         ,     ,  ...  .„     -r«.,  „iii.,i 

,      iL   .              ^      ,          ,  ,  ,  • that  lie  was  not  made  minister.     Ihe  allied 

make  their  way  to  the  cold  hall  in  which  .            t-     i-  i     ,..  „«              r-        i    -  ,.<^ 

..                     .    J,  forces  (English.  ln.iiuO  men:    In-nch.  i,<W 

they  are  received.  .    .  _  ,  .       .,,»».»  i  • 

men  i  occupied  P'-kmtr  in  1"M\  am-r  taking 

Fobeigx  IsTER.-ot.itsE.  '  tj„,  Taku  fort-  all(l  flpnting  their  way  north- 
The  first  intelligent  account  givi-n  of  Pe-  ward  "N'p  by  step  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
king  to  Western  nations  was  written  by  miles.  From  that  war  followed  the  open- 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveler  and  frii-ud  ing  of  i;t  treaty  ports,  and  Peking  became 
of  Kublai  Khan,  who  reached  Pekimr  'Cam-  the  residi-nce  of  the  ministers  of  foreign 
baluciin  A.  D.  1280,  and  remained  sevent'-en  powi-r*.  thoucrh  not  open  for  business  with 
years.  The  Xestorians  were  here  at  that  foreigners. 
time,  and  he  mentions  two  churches  of  that 

order.    No  traces  of  th.-m  can  be  dl-.-..v-  Mission-  Work  in  Pekixo. 

ered  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  the  London  Mission,  fol- 

Roman  Catholic  missions  did  not  arrive  lowed  the  troops  to  Peking  ami  did  some 
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medical  work  (or  the  Chinese,  but  it  was  perous.  Besides  these  four  missions  there 
not  till  1864  that  regular  work  was  inaugu-  are  operating  in  Peking  the  Church  of 
rated,  and  then  almost  simultaneously  by  England  Mission.  Bishop  Scott  in  charge, 
three  organizations,  the  Loudon  Society,  the  an  independent  mission  in  charge  of  Miss 
American  Presbyterians,  and  the  American  Douw,  of  Albany.  XI ,  and  the  Russian 
Board.  The  pioneers  of  these  missions  Ecclesiastical  Mission.  There  are  also 
were,  respectively.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  four  large  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  a 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  and  Henry  Blodget,  \  large  following,  doubtless  larger  than  that 
D.D.  The  American  Methodist  Mission  be-  ,  of  all  the  others  put  together,—  W. 
gan  work  lu  1WJ  and  has  been  very  pros-  i  D.D.,  in  Mi#gionary  Tin  nil 
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THE  use  of  the  ancestral  tablet  in  China  two.  These  two  upright  pieces  are  caxel 
is  universal.  It  is  found  in  the  palace  of  fitted  into  each  other,  so  that  they  seem 
the  emperor,  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  form  one  whole  and  stand  as  one  tablet, 
and  great,  and  iu  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  though  divided  in  the  middle. 
Temples  or  halls  are  erected,  in  which  sepa-  The  inscription  in  front,  before  which  the 
rate  clans  treasure  up  the  ancestral  tablets  wore  hi  per  prostrates  himself,  gives  the  name, 
of  their  several  families,  and  pay  them  the  the  age,  and  the  honors  of  the  deceased, 
accustomed  woreuip.  The  readers  of  the  and  lower  down  on  the  side,  the  name  of 
i  Obnrwr  may  not  be  without  in-  the  son  who  erects  the  tablet,  and  who  is 
terest  in  a  few  words  relating  to  the  his-  the  chief  worshiper.  The  honors  referred 
tory,  form,  consecration,  and  uses  of  this  to  are  public  offices  conferred  by  the  irtipe- 
singular  device  of  the  Chinese,  the  ancestral  rial  government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
rnhlnt  state  that  in  most  cases  no  such  honors  were 

The  origin  of  the  Cablet  and  the  time  of  received,  and  the  empty  titl.-s  BH  only  a 
Its  first  use  are  buried  in  obscurity,  No  pleasing  illusion  to  the  filial  descendants, 
mention  of  the  ancestral  tablet  Is  made  in  The  important  words  are  the  last  :hree, 
the  Book  of  History,  the  earliest  authentic  eA*A  xhtn  «-ei,  which  end  the  inscription. 
reoord  of  Chinese  affair-,  or  in  the  Book  of  These  words  have  been  rendered,  "the 
Odes,  which  also  belongs  to  the  earliest  seat  or  throne  of  the  spirit"  of  the  deceased 
times.     Tet    the    commentators  upon    the   anoasb  >i 

speech  at  Kan,  B.C.  SIM,  quote  Confucius  Tin-  Inscription  on  the  inside,  which  is  invis- 
as  saying  thut  the  emperor,  in  his  tours  of  ible,  mid  forms  as  it  were  the  adytum  of  the 
Inspection,  took  with  him  the  tablets  of  Ms   tablet,  gives  the  surname,  nam 

and  they  infer  that  at  (his  time  nrder  <>t  birth  among  the  children  of  the 
also  the  tablets  were  taken  by  King  Chi  In  family  of  the  deceased,  with  11;- 
his  war  against  the  Prince  of  Hii.  It  this  words  cAM  thfin  ehu,  which  may  be  ren- 
be  correct,  the  ancestral  tablet-  must  have  dered,  "  the  lodging  place  of  the  spirit"  of 
been  in  use  from  the  beginnings  of  Chinese  the  deceased,  or  "the  place  in  which  his 
history.  Traditionary  accounts  assign  it  to  ;  spirit  bears  rule,  or  exercises  lordship." 
the  latter  part  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  B.  C.  ,  The  writing  of  these  inscriptions  is  re~ 
1133  lo  J55,  or  to  the  Han  dynasty,  B.  C.  206  garded  as  a  matter  of  great  dignity  and  im- 
tj  A.  T>.  25.  Thus  this  custom  of  worship- 1  portance.  A  member  of  the  National  Aead- 
ing  the  ancestral  tablet  Is  of  high  antiquity,  emy  is  invited  to  perform  this  office,  or,  in 
and  pervades  the  history  of  China.  case  of  the  common  people,  a  literary  grad- 

As  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  ancestral '  uate  of  the  second  degree,  ir  possible,  so 
tablet  there  are  differences  in  the  same  that  the  act  may  seem  to  be  invested  with 
locality,  as  there  are  also  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  authority.  Then  written,  how- 
wood  of  which  it  Is  made,  and  the  costliness  eTer,  there  are  two  of  the  cliara.-ters.  eta 
of  Its  adornment.  The  height  varies  from  on  the  inside,  and  trei  on  the  outside,  of  the 
eight  to  fifteen  inches,  and  the  width  from  tablet,  which  are  purposely  left  unfinished, 
two  to  four  Inches.  It  consists  of  three  being  without  the  final  dot  oo  the  lop  of 
pieces  of  wood,  two  of  which  are  upright,  each.  To  impose  these  dots  is  the  great 
while  the  third  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  the   ceremony  in  the  consecration  of  the  tablet. 


mat 

iblet. 
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which  ia  thu9  vivified  and  made  an  object  of 
worahip. 

A  mandarin  of  higher  grade  Is  invited  to 
be  present  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  rites  to 
perform  this  Important  act.  He  comes  as 
invested  with  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
Who  being  the  ''Sou  of  Heaveu,"  and  bear- 
ing rule  by  the  decree  of  heaven,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  national  worship,  and  directs 
what  gods  are  to  be  and  what  gods  are  not 
to  be  worshiped,  who  also  deifies  and  ap- 
points to  a  place  in 
the  national  cult 
those  whom  he 
judges  worthy  of 
this  honor.  Thus, 
in  a  small  way, 
ih;it  bean  some 
semblance  bo  the 
appointment  of  the 
national  gods,  the 
ancestors    of    the 

arnon  people  are 
all  made  gods,  ob- 
jects of  worship. 
It  only  the  rich 
tied  officers 
imii  Beoare  a  high 
trate  to  Im- 
pose the  dote  upon 
the    tablets,     the 

me  thing  is  ac- 

uplished  among 
the  lower  classes 
by  Inviting  a  liter- 
ary graduate  who 
acta  ea chief  in  the 
ceremony. 

Together  with 
Hie  mandarin  who 
is  to  consecrate  the 
tablet,   four    other  worship  of  uic 

tn  agistrates  of  le  ss  • 

M  r;ink  are  invited  to  be  present  to 
aeatat  in  the  ceremony.  These  all  are  re- 
ceived in  an  outer  c, 1  or  hall,  a  little 

nuoTad  from  the  apartment  in  which  is  the 
coffin.  In  this  room  a  small  vacant  space 
in  front  of  the  coffin  i*  reserved  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dead.  Beyond  this  space  Is 
placed  a  square  table,  covered  with  a  red 
cloth,  upon  which  are  two  pencils  and  two 
Ukatonea,  the  one  with  red  and  the  other 
with  black  ink.  A  chair  covered  with  a  red 
cloth  is  placed  before  the  table  for  the  use 
of  the  mandarin  who  is  to  consecrate  the 
tablet 


At  the  appointed  time,  all  being  now 
ready,  the  chief  mourner,  the  eldest  Bon, 
steps  out  into  the  hall  and  kneels  before  the 
mandarin,  making  three  prostrations  to  the 
ground,  thus  inviting  him  to  come  forward 
and  perform  the  ceremony.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  now  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Will  the  distinguished  guest  please  occupy 
the  seat  of  honor?"  The  mandarin  then 
advances  and  takes  his  place  between  the 
chair  uod  the  table,  tho  four  mandarins  of 
lesser   grade    also 


taki 


their 


places,  two  on  one 
side,  two  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
table,  tho  live  all 
in  a  standing  pos- 
ture. 

The  master  of 
ceremonies  then 
cries  out,  '•Bring 
out  the  tablet  and 


ph 


It 


the 


I  mined  i- 
Jj      ately      the      ilii-'t 
H     mourner    brings 
*     forward  the  gasket 
containing  the  tub- 
let,  holding    it  in 
both  bands  rever- 
entially, and    i'M  - 
seats  it  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  bo  the 
assistant    magis- 
trates, one  of  whom 
receives  and  places 
It  on  the  table.  The 
master     of     sen- 
*.  ;-N\V»t;^  V^Jsg     monies  again  cries 
out,"  Open  the  ens- 
EsritAL.  tablet.  ket."  The  box  con- 

taining the  tablet 
is  then  opened.  "Let  the  tablet  be  taken 
from  the  casket."  Tl:e  tablet  is  taken  out  and 
laid  upon  the  table.  He  cries  again,  "Sep- 
arate parts  of  the  tablet."  The  two  parts  are 
now  separated  and  laid  before  the  chief  mag- 
istrate, who  Is  to  impose  the  dot. 

The  supreme  moment  having  uowjinived, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  cries  out,  "Hand 
up  the  vermilion  pencil."  One  of  the  sub- 
ordinates then  hands  the  pencil  to  his 
chief.  The  master  of  ceremonies,  now  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  chief,  says,  "  May  it 
please  our  distinguished  guest  to  turn 
toward  the  east,  and  receive  the  breath  of 


life,  thing  ch\."  The  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  vermilion  pencil  In  his  baud,  then 
turns  toward  the  east,  as  in  obedience  to  the 
command,  and  after  this  emits  a  slight 
breath  upon  the  tip  of  his  pencil.  The  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  now  cries  out,  "  Impose 
the  red  dot."  The  chief  magistrate,  still 
standing  with  his  pencil  In  his  hand,  first 
bows  to  the  four  inferior  magistrates  stand- 
ing by  the  sides  of  the  table,  as  if  he  were 
unworthy  to  perform  this  act,  and  then  Im- 
poses the  red  dot,  flrston  the  inside  of  the 
tablet,  to  complete  the  character  chv,  lord) 
and  afterward  upon  the  outside,  to  com- 
plete the  character  >rei,  scat  or  throDe.  The 
red  dots  arc  thus  Imposed. 

Again  the  cry  comes,  "Remove  the  ver- 
milion pencil  and  bring  the  pencil  with 
black  ink."  This  is  done  as  before  in  the 
case  of  the  red  ink.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies then  cries,  "Cover  the  red  dots  with 
Mack."  The  chief  mandarin,  with  his  pencil 
in  band,  again  bows  as  before  In  a  humble 
manner  to  the  four  standing  at  the  sides  of 
the  table,  and  i  in  prises  the  dot  of  black  ink, 
first  upon  the  red  dot  on  the  inner  surface, 
then  upon  the  red  dot  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tablet,  thus  covering  both  with  black 
as  required.  After  this  the  cry  comes,  "Re- 
move the  pencil  of  black  ink,"  and  the  pen- 
cil is  taken  away  and  laid  upon  the  table. 
"Take  up  the  tablet."  The  tablet  is  taken 
up  from  the  table.  "Unite  the  tablet."  The 
two  parts  are  now  joined  together.  "  Place 
the  tablet  in  the  casket."  The  tablet  Is  now 
returned  to  the  casket,  and  the  casket  is 
closed. 

The  consecration  of  the  tablet  la  now  fin- 
ished. The  master  of  ceremonies  then  cries, 
"Please  return  the  tablet  t<>  its  proper  place." 
The  filial  son,  the  chief  mourner,  now  comes 
forward  and  takes  the  tablet  In  both  hands 
from  one  of  the  attendant  mandarins  and 
reverentially  places  it.  upon  a  small  table  in 
front  of  the  coffin.  Then  the  mandarin  who 
li.i-  imposed  the  dots  upon  the  tablet eomeB 
forward  with  his  four  associates,  and  while 
all  are  kneeling  on  ■  mat  before  the  tablet, 
pours  out  three  chalices  of  wine  as  a  libation, 
after  which  the  five  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  tablet  three  times,  bringing  the 
head  to  the  ground  each  time.  They  then 
retire,  their  duties  being  accomplished. 

The  tablet  thus  consecrated  is  carried  out 
the  nest  day  upon  a  pavilion,  richly  adorned 
with  hangings  of  silk,  to  the  cemetery,  its 
place  In  the  funeral  procession  being  some 


distance  in  front  of  the  catafalque.  At  even- 
ing  it  is  brought  back  to  the  home  of  the 
eldest  son.  There  incense  is  burned  before 
it  morning  and  evening,  and  the  customary 
offerings  are  made  during  the  three  years  of 
mourning.  When  these  are  ended  the  tab- 
let is  removed  to  the  ancestral  hall  of  the 
family,  and  is  there  worshiped  with  the 
other  tablets,  at  the  usual  times,  and  with 
the  customary  libations  and  offerings.  The 
ordinary  times  of  worship  are  the  first, 
third,  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  first  month, 
the  festival  called  Ching  Ming,  which  oc- 
cur about  the  sixth  of  April,  the  festivals 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  mouth,  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  eighth  month,  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month,  and  the  last  day  of 
the  year;  also  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
■  if  the  father  and  of  the  grandfather.  Be- 
sides these  specified  times  of  worship,  in 
cense  is  burned  before  the  tablet,  morning 
and  evening,  each  day  of  the  year. 

Such  is  the  ancestral  tablet  in  i 
cration  and  uses.    Among  the 
pie  there  is  less  of  ceremony  and  less  ex 
penditure    of    money.     The    customs    also 
vary  among  the  same  classes  of  people  in 
different  parts  or  the  empire,  but  the 
tinl  things  are  the  same.     There  is  a  kind 
incorporation  of  the  spirit  in  the  tablet 
its  visible  home  where  it  receives  offerings 
and    prayers,   and    where  it   manifests 
good  will,  or  its  displeasure.    This  is 
plied  throughout  in  the   preparation 
uses  of  the  tablet. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  also  that  in  the 
perial  cult  heaven,  or  shangti,  earth,  Ux 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stare,  wind,  cloods,  thun- 
der, rain,  etc.,  are  all  worshiped  by  tablets, 
before  which  the  worshiper  prostrates  him- 
self. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
ceremonies  ore  used  in  the  consecration  of 
these  tablets. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  ancesi 
tablet  is  probably  a  fetich, 
writer  has  asserted,  or  is  not,  beloi 
rather  to  those  who  study  the  various  reli- 
gions from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  Christian  to  know  that 
tablet  worship  is  idolatry,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  faith. 

Idolatry  in  the  widest  use  of  the  won! 
covers,  not  only  the  worship  of  idols  strictly 
so-called,  but  also  the  worship  of  anything 
which  Is  not  God.  It  embraces  what  is  for- 
bidden In  the  first  commandment,  "Thou 


Literary  Examhiatirms  in   China. 


shalt  have  110  other  gods  before  me,"  as  well 
as  what  is  forbidden  Id  the  second.  A  very 
Inge,  I"  rhaps  the  largest,  part  <>r  the  id"l- 
atrj'  of  China  is  Idolatry  without  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  Such  is  the  worship  of  the 
frame  of  nature,  and  Its  various  parts,  u 
above  stated.  Sueh  is  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors. Were  no  tablets  used,  or  were  im- 
ages used  in  place  of  tablets,  the  case  would 


l>c  the  same.  Whether  those  worshiped 
are  benefactors  in  the  natural  order  of  faB> 
ily  life,  or  renowned  heroes,  statesmen,  war- 
riors, scholars,  inventors  of  useful  aria, 
whether  worshiped  with  tablets  or  images 
or  without  either,  Christianity  knows  but 
one  law,  "Thou  ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."—//.  I!,, 
X.  Y.  Observer. 


LITERARY  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CHINA. 


LITERATURE  from  early  ages  has  been 
highly  regarded  in  China.  Literary  men 
have  I ■  the  privileged  clu.ss,  lvhili'  lit- 
erature and  the  characters  in  which  it  is 
written  nave  been  deified.  It  is  considered 
a  work  of  merit  to  pick  up  any  portions  of 
paper  from  places  where  they  might  be 
stepped  upon  or  ill  any  wise  become  ilelifei!. 
and  religiously  burn  them.  An  aged  sell ohir 
once  Informed  me,  with  great  concern,  that 
he  hail  seen  portions  of  foreign  newspaper 
being  soiled,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  wrong, 
He  regarded  the  printed  matter  as  divine, 
and  ua-  can-id. Tably  surprised  when  told 
h  merely  contained  men's  thoughts  and  wi 
to  he  used  or  destroyed  in  any  way  our  saw 
fit.    "Why!  "he  said,  "is  it  not  OodT" 

H«n  who  can  thus  write  divine  things 
Efffed  above  the  common  people,  and  are 
styled  the  Kung  Min,  that  Is,  the  meritori- 
ous people,  and  are  accorded  great  privi- 
leges. Thus  a  literary  graduate  may  pre- 
sent himself  and  be  received  by  an  official, 
while  a  common   person  cannot  enter  the 

official  residence  except  us  he  is  anmrai d 

to  tin-  hall  of  judgment,  and  then  he  must 
kneel  while  in  the  officer's  presence. 

Tin'  literati  naturally  become  proud  from 
their  position  among  their  own  people,  and, 
BOWer,  they  are  proud  because  they 
regard  China  and  tile  Chinese  learning  us 
the  sum  ol  all  good.  Because  of  their  pride 
the  literati  form  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  spread  or  the  Gospel.  They  are 
full,  so  to  speak,  having  no  need  of  any- 
thing else.  They  reason,  Is  not  China  the 
r-enii'i  "f  the  earth, and  all  the  other  nations 
barbarians  on  the  outskirts?  Has  not  China 
Confucian  teachings  and  other  writings? 
What  can  she  pi  >ssil  >ly  need  besides,  or  what 
can  barbarians  bring  her?  Thus  attempts 
at  I'oiiviision  to  Christ  are  often  regarded 
as  insolent. 

But  notwithstanding  its  regard  for  learn- 


ing, China  is  still  a  very  ignorant  country. 
Tin-  peroentageof  those  who  can  read  and 
write  is  very  small.  A  consensus  of  opinion 
among  a  number  of  native  teachers  and 
scholars  showed  that,  taking  the  country 
through,  about  five  per  cent  could  road  a 
little  and  about  two  pet  cent  would  be  able 
to  pick  up  an  ordinary  book  and  read  it  In- 
telligently, Tin-  extent  of  education  at  best 
is  only  to  know  the  Chinese  alassiosand  a 
little  Chinese  history.  Even  those  who 
have  high  degrees  and  highs.. muling  titles 
do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  geog- 
raphy, astronomy,  chemistry,  or  any  oT  the 
natural  sciences,  with  tho  exception  of  the 
few  who  in  recent  years  have  gained  asmat- 

:  tering  of  Western  science. 

The  Chinese  labor  under  difficulties  in 
getting  an  education.  There  are  no  public 
schools.  A  few  people  in  a  village  will  club 
together,  it  may  be,  and  hire  a  teacher  t>> 
instruct  their  boys.  The  girls  are  regarded 
of  no  account.  The  teacher  is  hired  for  a 
year,  and  often  holds  school  in  the  idol 
temple.  Every  boy  studies  aloud,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  recites  with  his  back  to 
the  teacher.  If  the  people  are  in  moderate 
circumstances  they  may  retain  the  teacher 
until  their  boys  are  in  their  "  teens."  Then, 
if  any  want  to  continue  further,  they  must 
study  alone,  with  the  occasional  help  of 
some  literary  friend  or  some  hired  aid. 

There  are  no  colleges  or  universities  such 
as  we  have,  where  men  go  through  occrtain 
prescribed  course.  They  have  public  ex- 
aminations, where  all  aspirants  may  eom- 
pete  for  a  degree.  For  the  first,  or  lowest 
degree,  these  examinations  are  held  in 
every  prefect  oral  city,  about  twice  in  every 
three  years.  The  competitors  enter  the  ex- 
amination hall  at  night  and  come  out  some 
time  next  day.  Before  entering  they  are  all 
supposed   to  worship    before   a    shrine,   in 

!  order  to  obtain  aid   in  the  examinations. 
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Eaeil  >■•  inijictlliii    i-  ^iven  ;l  -uhjeCt  OH  which 

to  write  nn  essay,  and  Is  also  required  to 
mite  .-I  poem,  A  fixed  number  may  receive 
degrees.  Those  who  write  the  best  essays, 
Mm!  i.~  In-!  i'l;il«.'iiit'-i]  anil  having  the  most 
jingle,  according  to  Chinese  Ideas, y  re- 
ceive a  degree,  until  die  number  of  degrees 
to  be  bestowed  is  exhausted     The  net  bave 

to  wait   for   ti exl  examination,  whan 

they  may  compete  again, 

oessful  candidate  in  this  examina- 
ii..ii  is  accorded  the  degree  ui  Sju-taul,  which  i 

we,bj tesy, 

.•all  'lt.A..  I..- 
cause  it  is  the 
Rratdegree,and 
not  because  tl 
i.s  of  the  grade 
of  our  Bacbeli  * 
or  arm.  The 
holder  <>r  this 
degree  does  not 
nBOonnrlly,and 
usually  does 
not,  know  any- 
thing be  pond 
the  <:i,  i  n  ess 
classics,  prob- 
ably never  hav- 
ing heard  the 
names  ol  the 
countries  of  the 
earth, much  less 
knowing  where 
they  are,  '  ffteo 
he  has  the  com- 
mon geograph- 
loal  notions  of 
Che  i'  ii  ii  n  i  iy, 
Bucb  as  divid- 
ing the  king-  caiHEss 
do  ma  of  the 
world   into  a  country  of  pigmies,  a  country 

of  amasons,  a tntry  when  the  faces  are 

half  white  and  half  blank,  u  country  where 
the  people  have  a  hole  through  the  breast  so 
that  .'i  pole  can  be  hie  through,  And  thus  Ih? 
carried  when  they  desire  to  travel,  etc. 

It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  Is  a  real  student  In  the 
Chinese  classics,  li  may  happen  that  a 
subject  hs  give t  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar, and  he  wili  write  n  successful  essay, 
While  if  any  other  subject  were  proposed  he 
would  have  foiled.    Or  It  may  be  that    by 

bribery  lie  has  been  nblo  to  get  win le 

else  to  write  the  essay  for  him,  and   he  has 


merely  copied  it.    Sometimes  e 
gree  i-  purchased  ootrl  pi  ■  I 
All  manner  of  stories  are  cum  m 
the  methods  used  to  obtain  di  . 

The  recipient    ,.>f  a  ileyrc,.-  hn- 
fees  to  give.    The  amount  of  n 
In  complimentary  Fees  and  in  i.  ssting  some- 
times causes  ■ 

life,  - < r ( ■  ■« ■    a    poor    man    inii-t     !■■ 
money,  hoping  that  In  the  remaining  years 
of  life  he  ii-i;  paj  ■•■  back.    Pit 
talning  a  degree  the  man  must  pay  his  re- 
Bpeet  - 
bo  the   literary 


cba 


■ 


awarding     the 

degree,  then  U 
ones  "f 
Inferioi  gtad< . 
then  i-hi-r-'lii- 
tfvee,     ■ 

rt,         Pi 

degn  ■ 
a    distil 


the 


,.  .    . 


bimseu  b 


hi- 


■.■,!]-. 


In 


calling     lie     is 

]'"■ l;i1    '■>■    ■ 

■■ 

l,i-     i-iiil.      V. 

follOWJ      jii.iii.-- 

d 

an. I  salutes  bis 

host  with  a  low 

BOW,      rlriir     to 

t  he   groa  Did. 

low  at  to 

TtTDBIir.  hi:,        . 

to  Ufj 
a9  a  protest  that  he  himself  Is  n-i  worthy  to 
receive  such  honor.  This  bo  wins 

tWl r  thrice,  ami  llnli  ill-'  bi    it 

offers  some  light  refreshment. 

A  little  later  the  literary  man   | 
f.'a^t.  to   which    he   sends   out 
written  on  red  paper  ami   inclosed  fn  Innje 
red  envelopes.     Every  guest  thai    has   been 
invited  |g  supposed  to  make  an  oflerlng  or 
present  of  money  according  us   I 
financially. 

There  are  five  degrees  which  may  he  ob- 
tained. After  the  first  is  received  a  govern- 
ment office  may  he.  had  if  the  holdi  r  bat 
Hufficieut  money.    The    higher    I 


Aid*  to  the  Spi'i.ad  of  t/tr  timtjhf  !n   ('ft! mi.  .;*.*.'> 

«  »!>>t  .nined  the  higher  the  office,  ami  the  less  crystal  button-*  by  prefect*.  nii<l  tao  (mi,  Nun 

nit   •  *iey  required.    Still,  the  use  of  plenty  of  buttons  by  provincial  judge**,  etc..  ami  i  •-■  I 

'n^_ii  uey  will  bring  the  men  of  lower  degree  buttons  by  vicen>\s  and  the  cmpeioi.     The 

Jti  t  «>  office,  while  a  man  holding  a  higher  examinations  with  the  degree-,  lead  up  !■• 

1  *t-~  ^_jree  may  have  to  wait  a  goodly  length  of  the  highest    honors  ami  office      wlneli   lie- 

c  *  *  *  V  if  he  does  not  use  money.     Tin*  tirst  government  ha-  to  heMow. 
'  » *^^  ^gree   is  obtained    in   the  resident's   own"     Often,  when  the  hundred    and  ili^u  -ami  1 

I  *  ^"^^fecture,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  wear  a  ««f  candidate*  are  gathered  fur  l In*  •■  evami 

^^"*-  i-t  button  on  his  hat.     The  second  degree  nations  ChriMinu  mi^imume  .  hate  !'..nii<l 

*  =^        obtained  at  the  capitals  of    the   several  an  excellent  opportunity  for  *  1 1  >t  i  ii.uiin;'  a 

*  *  ~*-^  ovinees,  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  tifth  better  literature  than  tin-  Chine  •■  have.  I.  II 

*  *-  ^ -Agrees  are  obtained  at  Peking,  the  capital  ingof  Him  who  i>tlie  Way,  tin-  'l"i  ni li,  nu<l 
*-^^"  the  empire.  tin1    Life.     May   the-e   -eholai  .    ■••on    knin 

The  officials  wear  different  colored  buttons  that  fear  of  tin-  Lord  \\  hii-li  i    ih«-  iM^ummt/ 

""-'•  Si  their  hats,  according  to  their  grade-  a  of  wisdom.     /;»■/•.  '/.  MiUmi  t;nr>lifi\  m  M,.* 

"^^^r-  hite    button    bv  the   litcrarv    chaneellor,  simmri/  llrmhi. 


AIDS   TO   THE   SPREAD    OF   THE   OOM'EL    IN    <  IIIN A. 

i:Y   KKV.  1"«  iNii  I>K  «.!. 
Tran>Iat«*'l  t»>  Julia  1 ;« »i i;iti<- J*l . 
THIRST,    Thn'P  #x  /exx  iiji]nn*U'nni  than  j'nr-    at  tii-t.  a-  ho  of  her  w«»ik,  anil  .-a|  i  a:« .  I   a. I  i|.«- 
Al     inerly.  A  change  has  taken  place  in  the    pei^-eiirion-  of  Chn  riaii     ha-.-    an  ■  u   -m 
attitude  of  both  officials  and  people.     \ot    aeeiamt    of    the    v.oil:    nin'.ii;'    Mi«      ".n.«ii 
^nily  have  the  laws  against  Christianity  been    iJut  now  ii«»  #fi li«-i-  /.  ojj.  j    n,.,j«  «    i>  •  ..,.«i  \.f 
revoked,    but    laws   protecting  Chri-Tianity    tho-e  w  ho  ai»- a  .,.;il.«- a/.d  n,u  j«  ■»•  d  u.  'i.«ji 
have  been  enacted.     Many  of  the  offieiaN    »•« »«m! f  y "-.  '.M-lf.ip-. 

are  sincerely  trying  to  fn force  t li«--r»*  law-.       Thiid.  77"'    hm  ,,,■,.>  /,/  tif  t'l,,,,,.-.  j.i',j.i- 
The  people  knowing  the  attitude  of  th-  ir    'He-  f.'iiju*-  «■  ai«-  m.Ti  «l   r  .»    ?».'  .: 
officials  do  n«»t  dare  t».»  pro*e«Mjt.f  a- in  f"i.»n«!    and    f<,M»(  -aiafc-.  ar.d   H.,  ■   :■   m.    ■> 
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Christianity.    Confucius  has  nothing  to  say  written  against  the  Christian  religion  by  the 

of  the  future  life,  but  man  has  inner  eyes  Chinese  have  caused  many  of  their  readers 

by  which  he  knows  there  is  a  future  life,  so  to  examine  the  Bible,  and  in  so  doing  many 

when  Buddhism  was  introduced  the  people  have  been  lead  to  accept  its  teachings  who 

were  quick  to  accept,  because  it  ap(>ealed  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so. 

to  their  consciences.  Seventh,  Hie  weakness  of  the  government 

Fifth,  Cheaper  bonks  an  aid  to  the  sjtread  an  aid  to  Christianity.   True  patriots  cannot 

of  Christianity.   There  are  many  good  books  but  be  troubled  for  their  country's  welfare, 

in  the  Chinese   language   against  making  and  while  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  her 

offerings  at  graves,  invromancy,idols,  lucky  weakness  they  can  no  longer  shut  their  eyes 

days,  divination,  and  physiognomy,  which  to  the  fact  that  their  idols  are  not  helping 

if  read  would  do  awav  with  much  sui>ersti-  them.    Thev  find  that  Confueius's  maxims 

»                                                         i  * 

tion,  but  the  cost  of  such  books  puts  them  are  not  bringing  prosjierity  to  their  nation, 

out  of  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  tin-  people ;  When  the  Yellow  River  breaks  its  bounds 

but  now,  with  better  faeilites  for  printing,  or  some  other  calamity  occurs  and  the  peo- 

books  have  become  cheaper,  and  thus  be-  pic  are  commanded  to  worship  a  certain 

come  a  mighty  aid  to  the  spread  of  Chris-  idol  there  is  a  smile  of  contempt;  and  the 

tiauity.   As  new>pai»ers  increase  and  steam-  government  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  people 

boats  and   railroads  take  the  place  of  the  as  far  as  bring  able  to  control  them  through 

slow  thirty-milr-a-day  sedan,  the  dissemi-  fear  of  the  idols.     One  of  China's  greatest 

nation  of  the-e  books  will  be  greatly  stimu-  men,  himself   an    idoiator,   says    that    the 

lated.     Then  Christianity  is  spreading  all  source  of  the  strength  of  foreign  countries 

over  the  empire,  and   books,   more  useful  must  be  in  the  Bible.     These   and  many 

and  more  helpful  and  cheaper  than  any-  other  agencies  are  opening  the  door  for  the 

thing  the  Chinese  possessed  before  the  coin-  Gosjm'1  in  China,  opening  it  so  wide  that  no 

ing  of   Christianity  and,   best   of    all,  tin*  man  can  close  it.    Should  this  door  not  be 

Bible,  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge,  are  immediately  entered  by  the  Christian  mis 

being  placed  in  the  reach  of  everyone  who  sionary  and  the  country  claimed  for  Christ 

can  read.  and  his  kingdom,  for  which  the  way  is  be- 

Sixth,  Books  irritten  against  Christianity  ing  so  wondrously  prepared  ? 

an  aid  to  the  spread  of  the  Gosjh-I.     Books  China.  November,  1809. 


A^YAKEMX(;    CHINA. 

1.  Tlie  Country—  China  is  not  known  abroad  '  more  pounds.  The  people  are  thrifty,  in- 
as  a  land  of  beautiful  scenery,  yet  everywhere  dustrious,  virile,  capable  of  deeds  of  rule 
one  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  unparal-  and  of  war.  Their  defeat  by  the  Japanese 
leled  magnificence.  Mountains  and  rivers  was  due  to  the  lack  of  leadership,  equip- 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left :  majestic  moun-  incut,  and  training.  Give  them  leaders  and 
tain-,  alp-  beyond  alps  that  pierce  the  sky,  they  will  match  the  strength  and  skill  of 
and  matchle-?*  rivers,  both  on  a  scale  that;  any  nation.  Their  history  is  not  all  back  of 
awaken*  wonder  in  onr  familiar  even  with  them.  They  are  a  peace-loving  race,  de- 
the  glories   of  Switzerland,  or  the   largest  voted  to  agriculture  and  trade. 

waters  of  th«'  Western  hemisphere.  The  fer-  Never  was  there  a  land  in  which  children 

tility  of  thr  land,  the  pictures  pieness  of  the  are  so  much  in  evidence.     They  are  a  most 

scenery  were  a  constant  source  of  surprise  interesting  part  of  the  population.     They 

and  wonder.  are  not  stunted  and  puny,  but  eager  and 

2.  The  Inhabitants.  Every  word  true  to  full  of  lusty  energy,  and  with  promise  for 
facts  will  here  seem  exaggerated.  In  the  the  future.  Their  mirthfuiness  is  a  dis- 
south  of  China,  the  people,  compared  with  closure.  In  China,  people  laugh  and  smile, 
those  in  the  north,  are  pigmie*.  In  the  and  joke  and  have  fun.  They  are  splendid 
northern  provinces  they  are  physically  of  material  on  which  the  Gospel  can  work. 
noble  projK>rtions  and  dignified  bearing,  in  Poverty  and  ignorance  are  indeed  every- 
height  ranging  often  between  five  feet  ten  where  prevalent,  but,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
inches  and  six  feet  four  inches,  with  a  pro-  its  possibilities,  no  race  on  earth  has  in- 
portionate  weight  often  of  two  hundred  or  herently  larger  promise  for  the  future. 


3.  Mitwionarij  Hurt. — The  Gospel  has  a 
deep-seated  hold,  through  Its  splendid 
schools  and  churches.  Morrison's  initial 
work  was  of  slow  and  late-  fruitage.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  development  has 
been  rapid.  In  IH'JO,  the  membership  of  the 
chunaes  was  40,000;  to-day  it  Is  doubtless 
1iJ0,0<hi,  and  in  doubling  every  five  years. 
The  great  massaere  in  Foochow  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era.  A  revival  broke  out 
■Abe  lluii  ■lire  event  which  has  been  pnte- 
lienlly  continuous  ever  since.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  sought.  In  Inland  villages,  never 
yet  flatted  by  missionary  or  teacher,  be- 
lievers are  often  numerous,  with  money 
already  raised  in  hopes  of  securing  coveted 
Christian  instruction.  Some  churches  are 
already  self-supporting.  The  Chinese  are  a 
practical  people,  and  propose  from  the  first 
to  provide  as  far  as  they  are  able  for  their 
ten e hers  and  preachers,  and  the  cost  of 
their  Christian  institutions. 

j.  fifcftoolfl.— These  tire  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  missionary  work.  No  mission 
can  live  and  do  its  work  without  its  school. 
The  great  body  of  the  preaching  must  be 
done  by  native  preachers.  Hence  the  need 
of  schools.    They  are  centers  of  lively  evan- 


geUatic  work.  The  young  men  in  these 
schools  are  tall,  grave,  strong.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  the  eye  to  look  on  them. 

5.  ITksJsTUstonartea.— Their  deeds  an  be* 
yond  praise.  They  are  studious,  laborious, 
prudent  in  devotion  and  ability;  the  peers 
of  any  men  living.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  missionaries  to  give  a  tenth,  and  some- 
times a  double  tenth.  They  would  strip 
themselves  of  everything  rather  than  have 
their  work  fail  or  perish. 

«.  Tlie  Political  Outlook  for  Okino.— The 
impression  that  China  is  to  be  speedily  cut 
to  pieces  Is  premature.  What  shall  be  the 
future  of  China  is  tin'  most  intense  ques- 
tion  before  the  world.  The  influence  of 
the  United  States  was  never  so  mneh  felt 
there  as  to-day.  It  ought  to  be  felt  more 
and  more.  Why  have  we  as  a  ]>!■■  .['!■•  been 
made  free  and  great  unless  it  1»>  in  ;ii<l  the 
world  to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  same  Mean- 
iugs.  Providence  has  opened  the  way  for 
America  to  take  a  new  place  in  the  progress 
of  the  race.  All  through  China  may  be  felt 
the  Impact  of  new  toreee,  the  thrill  of 
new  life,  the  evidence  of  coming  change 
and  progress.— D,  II'.  Pratt,  in  it  1".  Ob- 
sertey. 


REASONS   FOR  THE   WAR  IX   C1IIXA. 


TliY.lW,  is  war  in  China.  Why?  Because 
China  is  human.  We  have  all  had  our 
wars — some  of  us  keep  them  going  all  tho 
time.  China  is  taking  its  turn.  But  while 
human  nature  is  the  general  cau-si'  nf  war, 
there  are  particular  causes.  What  are  the 
particular  causes  of  China's  war? 

First,  taxes,  the  special  cause  of  most 
wars.  Taxes  caused  the  English  revolu- 
tion, which  ended  In  Cromwell ;  the  French 
revolution,  whirh  ended  In  Napoleon;  the 
American  revolution,  which  ended  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  republic  ;  the  Philippine 
revolution  against  Spain,  and  nearly  all 
other  revolutions. 

Chung  Chi  Tung,  Viceroy  nf  Hunan  and 
Hupeh,  Is  one  of  tho  most  friendly  and  en- 
lightened of  the  provincial  governors  of 
China,  When  Lord  Charles  Beresford  asked 
him  why  ho  feared  disturbances  In  his  prov- 
ince, which  19  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  empire,  and  disaster  for  his  country,  he 
replied  that  tho  people  had  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  were  taxed  in  order  to  pay 
foreigners,  and  that  this  had  kindled  the 


latent  feeling  of  hostility  to  foreigners. 
The  tax  which  excited  this  feeling  was  used 
to  pay  interest  on  the  loans  iniidc  by  Euro- 
pean bankers  to  meet  the  indemnity  assessed 
by  Japan,  and  other  indemnities  so  freely 
assessed  by  the  powers  on  small  pretext 

Tho  people  of  China,  like  other  people,  feel 
some  aversion  to  digging,  plowing,  sow- 
ing, and  sweating  in  order  to  support  the 
man  who  clips  coupons  In  a  dingy  counting 
room  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  or  Paris.  But  of 
course  the  man  of  business  would  say  that 
the  Chinese  brought  the  trouble  on  them- 
selves— that  if  they  had  kept  out  of  the  war 
with  Japan  there  would  have  been  no  penal 
debt,  or,  being  in,  if  they  bad  fought  better 
and  whipped  the  plucky  little  people  across 
the  channel,  they  could  have  been  oredltcz 
instead  of  debtor.  However,  the  war  with 
Jansn  seems  now  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  in  more  ways  than  one.  And 
the  disposition  of  each  hungry  power  to  stir 
up  trouble  and  assess  more  indemnity,  to 
make  more  bonds  and  more  taxes,  has  greatly 
aggravated  the  untoward  situation. 


But  tin.-  dislike  of  foreigners  is  more  than 
a  dislike  of  taxes.  It  is'un  old  grudge.  It 
began  sotoe  three  hundred  yean  ago.  Be- 
fore iliat  time  the  Chinese  were  friendly  to 
outskjers.  Then  came  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
changed.  The  Cliim-s.-  would  luive  been  a 
ijie-i ■!'  people  'f  they  had.  not  hated  the  Span- 
iard. With  liis  trail  of  fire  and  blood  he  left 
deep-seated  enmity  wherever  he  went.  But 
all  foreigners  were  not  Spaniards,  and  this 
is  where  the  Chinese  made  something  of  a 
mistake.  They  did  not  draw  the  Hue  at.  the 
tight  plsoe. 

And  yet  it  takes  love  to  excite  love,  and 
the  world  has  not  been  loving  to  China. 
How  have  we  treated  the  Chinese  ?  How  do 
we  beat  them  I  Bead  the  article  by  Ho 
tow,  Chinese  Consul  General  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  Jane  fbrum.  Hi'  tells  us 
that  a  Chineee  merchant  In  a  Western  town 
goes  back  to  his  mother  country  for  a  visit. 
IT-  returns  to  our  shores,  he  is  stopped  at 
H:u\  Francisco,  thrown  into  what  is  ealled 
r  Detention  Loft,  while  hie  oerttAoate  of 
former  residence  is  forwarded  to  some  offi- 
cial at  his  place  of  business.  It  is  a  dirty, 
miserable  hole,  and  here  he  is  often  kept  for 
weeks,  and  months,  while  officials  are  daw- 
dling .iwr  his  ease. or  pigeonhole  his  papers. 
"In  this  prison,"  says  Ho  Yow,  "are  held 
for  long  periods  Chinese  gentlemen  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  men  Ofl 
viist  interests,  tea  i ue rvh outs,  scholars,  bank- 
en,  and  others.  They  arc  subjected  to  indig- 
nities of  exquisite  refinement,  while  their 
j» 'en him -y  loss  is  beyond  computation." 
We  have  also  treated  their  worktngmen 
riotously,  mobbed  them,  knodked  ihem  on 
tlie  head,  and  nil  that. 

Now  it  must,  be  admitted  that  when  these 
unfortunate  pioneers  bo  America  go  back 
and  tell  their  story  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, it  is  not  likely  to  start  a  wave  of 
affection  over  the  land.  England  aho  would 

not  have   to   look    far   into    the   history   of 

the  pji.-i  in  Dnd  nine  reasons  tor  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Chinese  to  love  her  dearly.  No- 
body bus  loved  the  Chinese  but  the  mission- 
aries. Allother  interest  in  China  Is  measured 
by  and  made  up  of  eold  dollars  and  seats. 
Yet,  sad  to  say,  the  missionaries  are  made 
victims  of  the  antipathy  whieh  the  selfish- 
ness and  sins  of  others  have  aroused. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  ought  to  love  us 
all,  because  we  are  so  superior  and  their 
brothers ! 


But  there  is  more  the  matter  with  China 
than  dislike  of  foreigners.  Thi  I 
Empire  is  like  the  old  Roman  state  when 
Oesarcrossed  the  Rubicon,  Its  vitals  an  In 
a  bad  way.  It  is  extremely  sick.  Its  whi  >le 
ofBcIaldom  is  corrupt  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  fact,  the  bottom  is  out.  Spread  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  a  big  American  eftj 
over  the  two  million  square  mil 
and  still  yuu  hardly  have  a  parallel  088*. 
Our  aldermen,  tax  assessors,  Frani 
bers,  political  bosses,  and  boodler-  eouM  -■■< 
to  China  and  learn  something.  The  bespan- 
|  gied,  embroidered,  and  gold-laosd  oeteetial 
official  could  tell  them  of  ways  and  means 
which  they  have  not  yet  discovered, 
tricks  which  they  have  not  known. 

To  begin  with,  the  system  of  government 
is  so  arranged  as  to  make  ofijeinl  speculation 
little  short  of  a  necessity.  The  salary  of  a 
high  mandarin  of  cabinet  rank  is  only  $250 
per  year,  Hla  emoluments  may  bring  this 
up  to  $1,000  or  $1,200.  With  this  he  must 
maintain  his  position,  his  retinue,  bis  staff, 
secretaries,  advisers,  etc.,  besides  entertain- 
ing liis  guests  and  colleagues.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  it  ean  be  'hue.  and 
that  Is  by  boodling.  A  viceroy  i.f  a  pro  vine,' 
reeeives  from  $5,00(1  to  $<;,tloO,  but  he  must 
support  his  whole  official  household,  body 
guards,  cabinet,  and  everybody  around  him. 
Nothing  less  than  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
will  do  it.  Where  Is  he  to  get  it?  Wherever 
he  can.  The  result  la  that  of  the  taxea  not 
leetcd  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  stick  to 
the  fingers  of  the  officials;  and  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  government  purposes 
about  the  same  proportion  goes  the  same 
way. 

Hence  the  government  is  utterly  ineffi- 
cient. Levying  taxes  is  a  good  deal  lik<- 
dipping  water  out  of  a  stream  with 
strainer.  There  is  not  sufficient  money  for 
anything.  War  vessels  cannot  be  built, 
armies  eannot  lie  organized  and  equipped 
forts  eanuot  be  manned;  credit  cannot  In- 
maintained.  China  is  helpless,  a  swarming 
people  with  no  ability  for  national  affairs 
except  to  get  into  trouble. 

The  government  is  virtually  without  f 
army  or  national  police  force.  The  milita 
function  has  been  left  largely  to  the  prov- 
inces and  their  viceroys.  This  accounts  fot 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  proowrl 
-(niggle.  It  lias  (.eon  painfully  apparent 
that  the  national  army  was  not  effective. 
There  was  not  enough  of  an  army  to  } 
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effective.  China  has  too  much  "states  rights" 
doctrines.  Too  much  is  left  to  the  prov- 
inces. There  was  no  Hamilton  to  brood  over 
the  formation  of  the  state.  The  Chinese 
gods  are  said  to  have  done  the  presiding  on 
that  interesting  occasion ;  and  heathen  gods 
are  notoriously  inefficient  and  unreliable. 

"What  the  Chinese  government  needs, 
therefore,  is  reform.  In  all  its  disease- 
stricken  body,  in  even*  shivering  limb,  ach- 
ing joint,  and  twitching  muscle,  it  needs  a 
remedy.  But  who  is  to  reform  it  ?  Where 
is  the  remedy  to  come  from  ?  A  delegation 
of  Hong  Kong  merchants  said  to  Lord 
Beresford:  "Without  reformation  the  ad- 
ministration  of    the   Chinese   empire    will 


speedily  become  impossible;  partition  will 
become  inevitable.  It  is  also  clear  that 
without  external  aid  or  pressure  China  is 
unable  to  effect  her  own  regeneration.  For 
reasons  of  personal  gain  and  aggrandize- 
ment those  who  hold  high  office,  those  who 
constitute  her  ruling  class  do  not  desire  re- 
form ;  while  those  in  humble  life,  constitu- 
ting the  masses,  wish  reform,  but  are  power- 
less to  attain  it." 

Such  is  the  unhappy  condition  of  China, 
desperately  hostile  to  foreigners,  but  wretch- 
edly weak  and  helpless  in  herself,  her  upris- 
ing against  the  foreigner  making  the  dis- 
aster she  most  dreads  all  the  more  certain. 
-Grapho,  In  The  Advance. 


IS  THE  CHIXAMAX  WORTH  SAVING? 

BY  CHARLES   EDWARD   LOCKE,    D.D. 


CHINA  has  a  continuous  authentic  his- 
tory for  forty  centuries.  The  ilrst  real 
character  in  Chinese  history  was  the  emperor 
Yu,  who  ruled  2204  B.  C.  The  Chinese  are 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Shcm, 
the  eldest  son  of  Noah.  They  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellow  River  and  established 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
and  before  Abraham  came  out  of  Chaldea. 
They  were  a  flourishing  people  before  Nine- 
veh or  Thebes  or  Tmv  was  founded. 
before  Israel  was  enslaved  in  Egypt,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar    destroyed    Jerusalem,  or 


The  world  is  now  in  one  of  the  greatest 
crises  of  history;  a  mighty  epoch  is  being 
turned.  Shall  the  Caucasian  be  dominated 
by  the  yellow  race?  Shall  the  Mongolian 
1k>  exterminated?  What  is  the  imminent 
duty  of  Christian  nations?  Is  the  China- 
man worth  saving?  and  countless  other 
questions  an*  upon  the  lips  of  the  reverent 
student  of  events. 

I  wish  to  present  some  reasons  why  the 
Christian  nations  should  assist  in  putting 
down  the  present  insurrection;  why  China 
should   be   protected  in  its  integral  rights 


.     __     .   ^- _ ,  -  f-  .       _        J-, --C3 

Alexander  wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  and  national  personality,  and  to  show  what 
China  has  endured  while  all  the  great  em- ,  are  the  j>ossibilities  of  transforming  the 
pires  of  the  past  arose  and  fell.  While  Flowery  Kingdom  into  a  great  stronghold 
mighty  and  opulent  and  cultured  nations  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  present  cruel 
have  decayed,  China  has  successfully  re- '  uprising  is  Christianity's  opportunity  to  so 
3i s ted  and  defied  disintegration  and  death,  manifest  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  as  that  an 
Like  the  obelisk  at  On  it  stands  out  in  its  entrance  shall  be  opened  into  China  which 
majestic  loneliness,  the  pride  and  the  puzzle  j  will  do  more  for  the  civilizing  of  that  people 
of  the  ages.  The  storms  which  have  dis- ;  than  all  the  grasping  schemes  of  avaricious 
mantled  other  nations  have  seemed  but  to '  nations  to  divide  this  long-lived  empire. 
add  fiber  and  endurance  to  the  Celestial  |  The  Chinaman  is  worth  saving  because  of 
Empire.  Their  unique  history  lias  been  :  the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
disturbed  by  more  than  a  score  of  dynasties  !  and  the  exhaustless  resources.  China  is 
and  by  countless  revolutions,  and  yet  this  fourteen  hundred  miles  square  and  has  a 
strange  people   include   to-day  nearly  one   coastline  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles.    The 


third  of  the  earth's  population. 
Instead  of  a  people  almo>t  extinct,  over- 


climate  is  verv  much  like  our  own.    There 
are  broad  rivers,  loftv  mountains  and  val- 


come  by  decrepitude  of  age,  they  have  ap- '  leys  of  extraordinary  fertility.  There  is 
palled  the  civilized  world  with  their  cruel  \  vast  mineral  wealth.  Beside  iron,  gold, 
military  operations,  and  have  presented  to  silver,  and  copper,  there  are  immense 
the  occidental  nations  a  problem  for  solu-  coal  fields,  all  of  which  lie  almost  undis- 
tion  which  will  tax  the  wisdom  and  courage  turbed,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
and  patience  of  all  Christian  statesmen.  i  higher   civilization    which   will    some    day 
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adorn  this  drowsy  nation.    China  lies  par-  the  r.pport unity  of  a  Western  education  have 

tially    in    the    temperate    zone    where    the  developed    remarkable    mental    efficiency. 

greatest  nations  have  developed  and  where  They  are  just  ready,  as  a  nation,  for  the  edu- 

the  possibilities  of  power  and  permanency  cational  advantages  of  Europe  and  America, 

are  assured.  Two  grandsons  of  Li  Hung  Chang  are  being 

They  hav*;  been  great  builders.    It  is  a  educated  in  this  countrv. 

thousand  years  since  the  Grand  Canal  was  The  permanency  and  stability  of  China 

constructed:  a  great  inland  river,  nearly  a  as  ton  i-h  the  world.    The  foundation  of  gov- 

thousand  miles  in  length,  built  at  great  co-t  ernment  is  the  patriarchal  idea.    The  em- 

and  labor.    It  reaches  from  Tientsin  <>i\  the  pcror  is  the  father  and  the  people  are  his 

north  to  Hangchow  on  the  south,  and  in  children.    This  theory  of  government  has 

one   place  is  cut  through   the  mountains,  been  unchanged  in  four  thousand   years. 

There  is  aNo  the  m«»re  familiar  great  wall.  They  are  a  vain,  self-centered  people,  with 

which  protects  the  northern  b'-undaiy  for  a  great  love  for  their  country  and  correspond- 

distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.    An  ordi-  ing    contempt    for   all    the   outside  world, 

nary  people  would  not  undertake  and  main-  Thus  isolated  they  have  been  conservative 

tain  enterprise*  of  -in-h  ei.lo-.sal  piM|>orti«iiis.  and  unique.    They  adore  the  past  and  de- 

T hey  are  an  indu-trious  people,  always  fend  their  ancient  customs  and  institutions, 
busy,  quiet,  and  peaceable,  and  are  among  ever  defying  what  they  regard  the  demon  of 
the  most  courteous  and  sueee^sful  mer-  progress.  But  these  very  qualities  promise 
chants  of  India,  Malaysia,  and  Japan,  as  much  for  the  future  of  the  empire,  as  con- 
well  as  on  the  Paeiiic  coast  of  our  own  servatism  is  always  an  element  of  strength 
country.      The  Hong  K<»ng  and  Shanghai  and  permanence. 

Bank,  which  is  the  great  financial  iustitu-  They  an?  a  reverential  people.    They  can 

tion  of  the  Orient,  capitalized  by  English  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  very  religious  people, 

wealth,  prefers  the  Chinaman  as  financier.  Their  religion  consists  in  rites  and  cerc- 

and  even  in  Japan  the  bank  force  is  brought  monies  rather  than  in  doctrines  and  priuei- 

over  from  China.    Whatever  lethargy  char-  pies.    The  basis  of  government  and  society 

acterizes  the  country  as  a  government,  the  >cems  to  be  the  fifth  commandment — filial 

typical  Chinaman  is  a  shrewd,  active,  sue-  devotion.    Obedience  to  parents  and  respect 

ces-ful    toiler.      The    Chinaman    invented  for    old    age   are    everywhere    persistently 

printing    and    gunpowder;    llr<t    used  the  inculcated  and  practiced.    Herein  lies  the 

magnetic  needle;  made  the  fir>t  porcelain,  secret  of  whatever  of   virtue  and   perma- 

and  to-day  manufactures  the  finest  silk  in  nency  may  be  found  among  Chinese.    When 

the  world  and  makes  the  most  beautiful  em-  a    man   reaches   eighty  years   of   age    his 

broidery.  name  is   reported   to  the  emperor,  and  a 

They  are  an  educated  people.    All  candi-  yellow  robe   is   presented  to  himself  as  a 

dates  for  official  position— which  is  said  to  mark  of  imperial  respect  on  the  presump- 

be  the  universal  ambition  of  all  citizens —  tion  that  his  life  must  have  been  virtuous 

must  pass  difficult  examinations.    Of  course  or  it  would  not  have  been  prolonged.    An- 

their  standards  of  education  are  low;  their  cestral  worship  is  universal.    All  bow  at  the 

astronomy  is    picturesquely  mingled   with  shrine  of  the  past,  and  everything  new  is 

astrology  and  all  their  science  is   patheti-  hereby.    Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tao- 

cally  behind  the  studies  of  the  West.    They  ism,  which  are  respectively  ethical,  meta- 

scorn    the    foreigners    as    barbarians,   and  physical,  and  materialistic,  furnish  the  basis 

in  their  supreme  vanity  deeline  to  receive  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people, 

the  demonstrations  of  .seienee  familiar  to  us.  There  is  much  in  these  systems  which  is  ad- 

I5ut  they  have  what  they  call  their  classics;  mirablo   and  helpful.    The  people  have  a 

they  have  interesting  theories  of  political  strong  religious  nature,  as  appears  in  their 

ee<  •!)<  iiny  and  standards  <  >f  ethics.     With  all  superstitious  practices,  in  their  festival  days, 

of  the-e  things  the  average  citizen  must  be  in  their  regard  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 

familiar.    They  regard  themselves  as  a  na-  little  shrines  in  the  homes  where  tapers  are 

tion  of  .scholars.    They  are,  indeed,  up  to  ever  burning.    I  argue,  therefore,  that  they 

the  disastrous  limitations  with  which  they  are  worth  saving  and  bringing  to  the  feet 

have  unknowingly  embarrassed  their  prog-  of  the  true  God,  whose  children  they  are, 

ress,  a  studious  people,  with  the  habit  of  and  whom  ho  will  redeem  through  his  Son 

study.     And  the  Chinese  who  have  accepted  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 


All  that  Cbina  needs  to  make  it  a  pro- 
gressive and  useful  nation  is  Christianity 
with  its  Christ  and  his  institutions.  They 
are  a  more  promising  people  than  were  our 
ancestors  in  Britain  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  through  the  preaching  of 
Augustine  Bod  the  graceful  influence  of 
Queen  Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert.  They 
have  won  their  right  by  venerable  age  to 
everything  which  occidental  nations  can  do 
[or  them.  Confucianism  with  its  negative 
virtues  and  Buddhism  with  its  intangible' 
mysteries  have  been  tried  and  found  wuot- 

_ .  May  China  not  he  the  nation  which  is 
to  be  born  la  a  day  ?  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  apostle  Thomas  carried  the  Gospel 
first  to  China.  As  early  as  1288  Pope  Nicholas 
seat  missionaries  to  China.  This  century, 
commencing  with  Morrison  and  Milne,  has 
seen  much  earnest  lalwr  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese,  and  with  gratifying  results. 

"here  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  has  not  for- 
pollen  the  Chinaman.  Far  hack  aiwmtthe! 
year  GO  A.  D.  it  is  recorded  that  a  company  of 
Chinese  envoys  started  westward  to  learn 
:tl».nt!i  Mi-Hiih  nhfim  (hey  had  heard  had 
appeared  under  Western  skies.  As  they 
sed  the  borders  of  India  they  encoun- 
tered a  company  or  Buddhist  priests,  who 
persuaded  them  that  it  was  Buddha  of  whom 
they  had  learned  and  whom  they  sought. 
Xhua  waa  Buddhism  Introduced  into  China, 
and  Christianity  was  prevented.  Perhaps 
the  Celestial  Empire  was  not  ready— the 
fullness  of  time  fur  it  had  not  come. 


But  they  were  not  to  be  omitted  from  the 
constituency  of  the  cross.  Hopefully  does 
the  rapt  and  optimistic  prophet  Isaiah  tell 
of  the  days  when  the  Gentiles  shall  hear  the 
Gospel:  "Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me;  and 
hearken  ye  people  from  afar."  "Go  forth; 
to  them  that  are  ia  darkness  show  your- 
selves ;  .  .  .  and  those  from  the  land  of  Si- 
niin."  Scriptural  philologists  agtve  thut 
Slnim  refers  to  China. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Christian 
America  ami  Christian  Europe  to  adopt 
such  methods  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese 
as  shall  make  the  entrance  of  Christianity 
more  easy  and  speedy;  and  we  will  fail  in 
the  greatest  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Church  since  Pentecost  If  China  should  be 
dismembered,  its  people  destroyed,  its 
provinces  despoiled,  and  its  national  life 
ruined. 

In  an  interview  which  a  Methodist  bishop 
had  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  distinguished  viceroy  said, 
"Say  to  the  American  people  for  me,  to 
send  over  more  men  for  the  schools  and 
the  hospitals,  and  I  hope  to  bo  in  position 
both  to  aid  them  and  protect  them." 

Progressive  China  wants  the  institutions 
of  Christianity.  In  this  bloody  crisis,  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ  manifested  toward  a  na- 
tion victimized  by  a  vicious  alien  queen 
may  gather  at  the  shrine  of  the  cross  mil- 
lions of  people  who  will  become  faithful 
worshipers  of  that  God  whose  name  is  Love  I 

Buffalo,  N.  I.,  July  2*,  lauo. 


CHINA— ITS  RULERS  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

THE  origin  of  the  name"  China  "is  uneer- [  The  country  was  at  times  divided  into 
tain.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  two  and  even  three  independent  govera- 
corruptlon  of  Tsiu,  who  was  a  ruler  of  China  meuts,  but  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
two  hundred  years  B.  C.  It  Is  believed  that !  years  has  been  under  one  government, 
the  word  "  Slnim,"  found  in  the  Bible,  re- '  though  among  the  rulers  there  has  been  a 
fers  to  China.  The  Persians  called  the  coun-  frequent  change  of  dynasties.  The  present 
try  "Cathay,"  the  Russians  "Kttai,"  Spain  dynasty  has  held  control  for  two  hundred 
called  it  "  Seres,"  from  silk,  its  famous  prod-   and  fifty-six  years. 

not.  The  Chinese  eall  their  country  Cluing  The  present  rulers  are  Manchus.  Pro- 
Kicol;  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  believing  fessor  Douglas  writes  of  them;  "  The  pros- 
China  to  be  the  center  of  the  whole  earth.  ent  Manchu  rulers  of  China  are  descendants 
The  Chinese  probably  came  from  the  re- '  of  the  Kin  Tartars,  and  had  their  original 
giou  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  en-  home  in  the  valley  of  the  Hurka,  a  river  In 
tt'iv.l  China  about  twenty-five  hundred  Sungaria.  Under  a  succession  of  able  lead- 
years  B.  C,  carrying  with  them  the  knowl-  ers  the  tribe  gained  power  and  territory, 
edge  of  writing  and  astronomy,  and  gradu-  and  as  time  went  on  even  reached  the  point 
ally  obtained  control  over  the  aborigines  of  corryingon  anot  altogether  unsuccessful 
v.Imp  u.  ie  possessed  of  a  much  lower  civil-  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Ming  rulers  of 
Izatlon.  I  China.    In  an  evil  moment,  beiug  hardly 


1 


pjrmmij  by  rebels  la  the  soma,  tbe  Chine**-    father  of  T"ang-cbi,  in  wnv^n  with  Pi  1: 
fatraed  up  a  peace  with  the  Mancbus,  uJ   Ch'un,  that  the  iofant  sod  of  the  latter  wai 
went  *   !ir  «i  W  iniiu-  their  assistance   made  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throrje. 
asjantst  the  southern  rvbels.    With  alacrity-       **  Having  become  or  age  tl> 
the  waachos  tv*j-3o.i«l  to  the  call  awl  ran-   pnw  nominally  assumed    gcvemm.  n: 
abashed  the  ooounoa  enemy.    But  «h..u  i»-   March,  1*87.    He  was  married  F"t>mnrj :J 
IMS,  to  Tehhonala,  and  linden-    ... 
control  at  the  <amr  time,  but  on  Septemt- 
a.  1MB,  an  imperial  edict  was  fcsned,  i 
■oanrins;  that  the   emperor  had   rt-sigi 
power  to  tbe   empress  dowager,  who  ] 
since  retained  the  direction  of  affairs. 
January  14, Utrt,  it  was  declared  that  Kul 
Wei,  whose  official  name  is  Po  Mag,  a  h 
j  forte—  years  of  age,  and  tbe  son  of  Prii 
I      I    m  h       '    |h|  ''  f'  c--." 
U  repotcd  to  be  of  treble  phyriqne  and  1 
<wpabk>of  wVHiiig  the  authority  wqrI,  I 
fc**ES  to  ttoa. 

Tbe  law*  of  the  mi  pile  are  laid  down  ii 
•.far"  Colin-ted  Begvlacioaaof 

■  the  stale  to  be  baaed  apt*  that  of  the  Cam  11 

Whmt   •"■     ■.-..--    I   .-    ;-D-.ier>:»-i   !'•    be   .7 

aVnlahf  aan— prb.  yet  his  p« 

Ices  rc-Sricted  by  the  wfll  of   hi*  adv* 

atica  of  tbe  empJ 


■   7;--  -■  ataatl 


u  in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet,  a 
■atarhat'or  perry  e 

ce  bjaiiai  it  >  The  raiaaet,or  KJan  Ki Chu, 
■  a  aaanll  b"dy.  with  ooly  Imtr  or  Ire  a 
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rli.'-f  l ■mi-  11  eolonial  office,  the  Li  Fan 

Yuen,  which  has  charge  of  mutters  con- 
cerning the  imperial  dependencies,  such  as 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  ami  Chinese  Turkestan. 
n  ma  this  offloe  which  was  the  means  of 
aoaunantoattoa  between  foreign  nations  and 
Hu  emperor  previous  to  1B60,  when  the 
Tsungli    Yemen   was  established    for  that 

'  TLi--  linn  Lu  Yuen  la  a  college  of  learned 
in.  ii  who  supervise  the  language  used  in  all 
official  documents,  have  charge  of  exami- 
nations tor  the  civil  service,  and  prepare  the 
official  history  of  each  reign  after  tii"  death 
or  abdication  of  an  emperor.  It  is  a  very 
large  body,  whose  duties  are  regarded  In 
exceedingly  Important 

"The  provincial  administration  o(  Chiua 
proper— the  eighteen  provinces  In  th< 
hands  of  eight  vlceroya  and  three  governors. 
The  provinces  of  Cliihli  ami  Sz-ehuan  have 
each  a  rtoeroy,  while  thirteen  other  provlneea 
an  ruled  by  six  viceroys.  The  governors  rule 
minor  provinces.  Eaeh  governor  01  viceroy 
is  responsible  for  practically  everything 
ii  in  bis  province  or  provinces— 
not  only  the  administration  of  justice  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  but  the  supervision 

<>f   the   municipalities,  of  education,  of  thi- 


foktng  the  eases  of  oubntges  Inflicted  upon 
foreigners  in  the  provinces." 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  wrote  of  the  empreai 
dowager  of  China  in  189G:  "Among  the  em- 
presses of  China  there  are  few  to  compare 
with  the  dowager  Tszehi,  who,  after  a  ra> 


militia,  ami  many  other  branches  of  the 
public  service.  The  imperial  government 
has  but  an  Imperfect  acquaintance  with  or 
OOOtrol  oTer  affairs  in  tile  provinces  under 
ordinary  conditions.  This  fact  explains  the 
delay  in  getting  lief  ore  the  authorities  at 


geney  of  nearly  thirty  years,  is  still  the 
greatest  power  lwhiml  the  throne.  A  Mini- 
oho,  and  born  or  a  noble  house  (the  slave- 
girl  story's  a  fiction  i,  she  was  carefully  sdu- 
cated— an  advantage  which  In  China  fulls 
to  few  of  her  sex,  even  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies. Becoming  a  seeondary  wife  to  the  em- 
jK'l'or  Hien-I'Vng,  slii-  bad  lb'1  happiness  to 

present  bim  with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  To 
signalise  his  Joy  he  mined  bar  to  the  rank 

of  i  'ii  1 1  eess,  his  i'Ii  ili  Ih-ss  iMtisiirt  retaining  a 
nominal  precedence  and  occupying  a  palace 
on  the  nisi,  while  to  her  was  assigned,  by 
way  iif  distinction,  a  palace  on  the  west. 
In  the  regency  which  on  Hfen-Feng's  death 
the  two  ladies  exercised  in  the  name  of  their 
son  she  was  the  ruling  spirit,  as  also  in  (he 
second  regency  during  the  minority  of  her 
nephew,  the  present  emperor.  Bines  the 
death  of  the  eastern  dowager  in  1880,  the 
western,  has  been  tunic  conspicuously  abso- 
lute, though  not  really  more  powerful  than 
she  was  before.  Her  feet  are  of  tiic  natural 
size.  Her  full  name  is  Ixw/H  Znanyu  A'nayi 
Chwijn  CUnnnij'-hi'uij  Sliolung  CftbiMm 
fflwiflsin," 

T.i  Tiling  Cluing  is  the  most  noted  of  the 
men  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
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influential  in  the  government  or  China.  He 
VM  beta  in  1S2'2  in  an  interior  province,  his 
fut her  being  u  landed  proprietor  with  man- 
darin rank.  He  took  his  first  degree  at  an 
early  age.  He  is  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
has  Persian  rather  than  Chinese  features. 
"  He  is  a  man  whonnder  any  circumstances 
must  have  come  to  the  front,  because  in 
early  manhood  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar,  winning  in  his  native  province  of 
Annul  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master, 
and  in  the  metropolitan  examinations  the 
doctorate  in  letters,  followed  by  the  hi* 
pnme  distinction  or  a  membership  in 
the  Imperial  Academy,  but  had  he  de- 
pended on  letters 
alone  his  promotion 
would  have  been 
less  rapid.  Fortune 
favored  hint  by  call- 
ing him  to  partici- 
pate In  the  war 
against  theTaiping 
rebelsinl860."  He 
has  negotiated 
many  treaties  with 
foreign  govern- 
ments and  has  been 
called  the  "Tally- 
rand  "  of  China. 
In  1836  and  1*97 
he  made  a  lour 
through  Europe 
and  the  United 
Btetes,  For  over 
I  went  \  years  lie  was 
viceroy  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Province 
of  Chihii.  He  has 
been  a  friend  of 
progress  and  to-day  u  ran 

ispivibjililytue  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  man  in  China. 

Prince  Tuan,  father  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  in  China,  is  the  fifth  son  of  the 
emperor  Tao  Kunng,  who  died  in  I860,  and 
is  related  to  the  present  emperor  who  was 
the  son  of  Prince  Ch'ung,  the  seventh  son  of 
the  emperor  Tao  Kuaug.  He  is  about  t<>rly- 
flve  years  of  age  and  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  mountains  west  and  north  of 
Peking  destroying  robber  bands.  He  is 
said  tobe  nntiforeign  in  sentiment,  nnd  to 
desire  the  extermination  of  all  the  foreign- 
ers In  China.  It  is  reported  that  in  June 
last  he  got  himself  elected  President  of  the 
Tsungli  Ynmen  or   Council    of  Ministerial 


Board  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  soon  i 
ward    seized  the  reins  of  government  i 
proclaimed  himself  dictator. 

The  following  table  gives  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Chinese  Empire  according  to 
the  latest  estimates : 

Area  in  So.  Miles.     1' 


<;.<..i.i.., 


Mongolia 

..    I.^m..)                   -2.1  I.I.I  M.I 

05!,5on           KOOoang 

w!  ■■<<"            eoo.ooo 

431,800                   580,010 

4.218.401            4U2.riSU.U0U 

In  18TO  there  wire  reported  in  Chin*  17.103  foreign. 

en,  of  whom  2,ft3Ti  (KM  American  au<l  5.503  British 

The  great  races 

in  the  empire  are  the  Chi- 

nese,   the  Mongol, 

and   the    Hanchn. 

These    differ    con- 

siderably   in    their 

physical 

although    much 

mixture  has  taken 

place.  The  HaneJHi 

are  closely  allied  to 

the   Japanese    and 

American    Indians 

in  appearance*  The 

predominating  col- 

or of  the  skin  of  the 

gwi    

Chinese  Is   yellow. 

■°.--:.       but  brown  and 

fei  .      sometimes    a    cia- 

■fjt      rooti    tint 

K     The  race  i-  btOftd 

f     and    Oat,  cheek 

Kj     bones  projecting, 

|p;       oblique  ejn  ■-,  sea  aXj 

R?      beard,  and  stature 

P|SB^  ' 

above  that  of  Ma- 

^BBa»^ 

lay,  but  below  thai 

num* 

of  European.    The 

Maii'-liii  ■ 

han  the  ChJnsM 

and  more  capable  of  im- 

irorement     The 

Mongola  are  short,  and 

swarthy,  and   no 

as   will   edie. 

Manch'usorChin 

Reform  in  China. 

THE  missionaries  in  China  have  exerted  ■ 
powerful  influence  not  only  upon  the 
moral,  but  also  upon  the  mental  eharaeter 
of  many,  especially  upon  those  who  were 
educated  in  the  mission  schools  and  col- 
leges, awakening  a  desire  to  acquire  the 
best  that  Western  education  could  give 
them.  Home  of  these  continued  their  studies 
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in  Europe  and  America.  During  the  post 
few  years  books  on  government,  geography, 
history,  physiology,  astronomy,  and  medi- 
clne  have  been  translated  and  published, 
and  have  been  eagerly  bought  and  studied. 

These  better  educated  young  men  begun 
to  Iliiuk  and  talk  about  a  China  which 
should  Imitate  the  recent  rapid  progress  of 
Japan,  They  loved  their  country  and 
sought  its  redemption.  Tin-  Influence 
reached  even  the  palace,  and  the  young  em- 
peror secured  the  latest  books  and  carefully 
engaged  in  the  study  of  foreign  affaire  and 
in  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people  modeled  upon  those  in  use  by 
Western  nations.  He  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  some  have  believed  that  he  be- 
oamea  convert  to  Christianity. 

Iu  1898  the  emperor  Issued  a  number  of 
•  diet--,  startling  iu  their  character  because 
of  the  great  changes  they  wore  calculated 
0  Introduce.  These  have  been  summarized 
by  Prof.  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  of  Peking 
University,  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  university  at 

2.  The  Bending  of  Imperial  Clansmen  to 
foreign  countries  to  study  the  forms  and 
conditions  of  European  and  American  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  encourage  men  I  of  art,  science,  and 
modem  agriculture. 

i.  The  emperor  expressed  himself  as  will- 
ing to  hear  the  objections  of  the  conserva- 
tives to  progress  and  reform. 

S,  Abolished  the  literary  essay  as  a  promi- 
nent part  or  the  governmental  examinations. 

.  Censured  those  who  attempted  to  delay 
tin'  establishment  of  the  Peking  Imperial 
UnivisiM-. 

.  Urged  that  the  Lee-Han  railway  should 
be  carried  on  with  morn  vigor  and  expedi- 
tion. 

.  Advised  the  adoption  of  Western  arms 
and  drill  for  all  Tartar  troops. 

9.  Ordered  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools  in  the  providers  to  teach  the 

nicrs  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

10.  Ordered  the  Introduction  of  patent  and 

iit  laws. 

11.  The  Board  of  War  and  the  Foreign 
Office  were  ordered  to  report  on  reform  of 
the  military  examinations. 

12.  Special  rewards  were  offered  to  inven- 

■   authors. 

13.  The  officials  were  ordered  to  encourage 
trade  and  assist  merchants. 


14.  School  boards  were  ordered  established 
in  eveiy  city  in  the  empire. 

15.  A  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Railroads  was 
eatabttahed. 

lti.  Journalists  were  encouraged  to  write 
on  nil  political  subjects. 

17.  Naval  academics  and  training  ships 
were  ordered. 

is.  The  minister.-*  ami  provincial  authori- 
ties were  called  Upon  to  assist  the  emperor 
in  his  work  of  reform. 

in.  Schools  were  ordered  in  connection 
with  ail  the  Chinese  legations  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Chinese  in  those  countries. 

20.  Commercial  bureaus  were  ordered  in 
Shanghai  for  the  encouragement  of  trade. 

21.  Six  utterly  useless  boards  in  Peking 
were  abolished. 

22.  The  right  to  memorialise  the  throne 
I iv  sealed  memorial?  was  granted  to  all  who 
desired  to  do  so, 

23.  Two  presidents  and  four  vice  presi- 
dents rf  the  Board  of  Kites  were  dismissed 
Tin'  disobeying  the  emperor's  orders  Unit 
memorials  should  be  presented  unto  him 
unopened, 

24.  The  governorships  of  Hupeli,  Kuang- 
tung,  and  Yunnan  were  abolished  as  being 
a  useless  expense  to  the  country. 

25.  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tea  and  silk  were  ordered  established, 

26.  The  slow  courier  posts  were  abolished 
in  favor  of  the  Imperial  Customs  Post. 

27.  A  system  of  budgets  as  in  Western 
a  ii u 1 1  Lies  was  approved. 

Professor  Headland  adds  to  the  summary 
the  following  comments  in  The  Otttlook  of 
June  30,  1900: 

"There  is  not  one  of  the  decrees  thut 
would  not  have  been  a  most  useful  move  for 
the  Chinese  government  to  make ;  and  if  the 
emperor  had  been  allowed  to  proceed,  put- 
ting Into  operation  all  of  them,  as  ho  did 
some,  China  would  at  present  be  close  upon 
the  heels  of  Jupan  in  the  adoption  of  West- 
ern ideas. 

"  It  must  not  lie  supposed  that  these  were 
simply  decrees  and  that  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. The  Peking  and  Nanking  Univer- 
sities are  in  operation,  not  as  unrest  rt<  led  at 
they  might  have  been  had  the  emperor  been 
allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own  way.  but  still 
they  are  active  and  living.  The  Imperial 
Customs  Post  is  about  us  good  as  the  postal 
system  of  any  other  country.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  employing  Western  engineers 
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afi-l  ::".*f iclr.ir  ?ir*  ►■■fTofT  v.-  •■r*-r.  :p  :h-  •■•■:ir.-  -■'  ::.ar.v  ..  f  :Lv— .-  who  were  advocates  of  re- 
try.  *.•:■!:.. 

"SV^.  *i- ■#■;.' i --:!.:•'•-  a:-'-  ir.  ■  j>-r?iri  ■:..  a:.-i  " 

r.c,   ■«,->>     •"■  .-'-    --     '".-    ■..,-•     :r.    <"i  :'iJ;.r   I    :r  X0R1OT  GoatZDi  m  OhiIUL 

o'L-'-r  .:.*.!•-.  i.  .-pir.^  -■"•■* f-  "■■—  *-'"•-  "l"'  A  ^~AR  r."-tw^eri  Great  Britain  and  China, 
t-'i-.i.-r  ■■■:.-..  *:".'■  kr.-.'wL— {«•••♦;.'■}•  .if-  :.  --x  .-u.-  A  in  1*41  aiM  W2.  re-iilted  in  a  treaty, 
'{i.l  ! ■._'  .:.■•!/  "■  -  :i—  -i  '.:.  *':.••  ■:• -\ "-I ■  ■:  -i-.-ir.  •  ■'  rrnvl':  :l  lrl2.  by  which  the  i-iand  of  Hong 
r.fi-  ■•■  ..."  "'■  •::•■■."  :■■■".•  ji-  ;j:  :-:.:1v  ar.-i  pa*ri-  K-.-ll:  wa.-  eed-d  hv  China  to  Great  Britain: 
or.i'-.'i'.;y  .-    ■-  ;■•■•■  ■■■.■•-.     Lile-d.  ::  i-  •  ■!.*•   a:.  ii-iri^i-v  .  f  S21  .•■".♦.'  00  was  paid,  and 

chara  ■"•■..-':■■■  ' "!. y- ■'»::-•  r-f  ■rn-^r-  v..**   *:.-  j--r:-  ■  '  Canton.  Amoy.  Fooehow,  Xing- 

rh-.:v  ■;-•■■■;  .=i  j  ;tr.r:  ■*:-::.  '■■■:. i'-ii  >  aki:.  t  p- .  a!id  Shanghai  w>-re  of-eued  to  British 
tl.ii'    t  *h-  \V--*.  Ta  ";•■  a:.-i   :--;■:►  r.ee.     The  following  year  a 

"  The  -a*'  :.*  '  *:.;-  !•.';...  :: .  v.-iii-r.*.  I:  *r- a*y  «-:t-  -i^T.-d  which  gave  all  foreigners 
i-  i. ■•:.*■■■: -v  *  ■  ■-,!:i.:i'»'.  a;.d  *.'■■:. -it  '^1.1  i-e  "i>:  rl:»-  -ar-..*-  ri-LT-  a*.  rr»-atv  j-rtsas  the  British 
r*-  .1*  '.-  '..•■"  ■  a-y  *■•  pi  —  :.--\  I*  wa.-  thi-  had  i •■•.-!.  g:v-[..  S;v»ral  other  ports  were 
Fii''.v-::.--:.r    "r.ar    ■■{.•:.  •■•■»     \p  the    i:.v-i.— :v    •  ■;■•■:.•  -i  :i:  lv>. 

ar;*!f ■■!-  j*:.  ,:■■-.■;!.•—  ■■*  H. [•«•!:.  a:.i  ti;-.*.—  T:.'- i-Iar:i  •  f  F-.rrsi-^a  wa>  et-ded  by  China 
f-'-.»:i.--l  1"    i:  *"   a   j-:--vl:.'—  v.i..-r»*   ia;l:»»a-l-    *o  Jaj-.-i!:  In  lr.»". 

Mr  * •■.'..'   •■•#[. r. •'•■•::!. ir  *.si--  k- 'I'h   wirL       h.  Xov.-:».:--r.  1>  47.  rii»- Iterman^  m^zihI  the 

th»-  -    i*...     I*  1-  ■■;.■•■:.!!. J1    i{-  ?L-  u*:».ar:  ?:.:♦:-    !*■  jt  ••?  Kia-  -Ciiiiii.  «-ii  th»-  ea-t  coast  of  the 

iiiir  pi  •*-  :;.■ f  -Sr.ar.-I  ai.-I  Tr;»-  ri::. :.»■:■  iv-    py. ivi:..-.-  uf  Shai.-'nn:.  ami  in  January,  181<*, 

gion  ■■!  M-  .:.••:.  :i.»ia.  T"  i-  -tai'ii.tr  :  nili-a'i-  .i«ra::.'i  iv'-\u  th-  Chinese  a  ninety-nin^ 
whii-ri  «"iii  ':■»■  r.f.».- u'r-a:  r n- -r- ■■ ; Lrrif-i : —  fr--1':  y»-ai-' I--a.-?'---f  tLr  t»--wn.  harlM.ir. and  district. 
ii«»rTi.  ■•.■  -■urii  a!i<i  rh-  LT'-a:  Iii:»--  •  f  tra-l»;  l»y  .iirrvri'.-iit  vith  the  Chinese  govern- 
f'f!-  rh»:  v.-h'il*-  ••riir.ir*-.  is.'-iir.   da'ed   Man-ii   *J7.  l^S.  Russia  is  in 

"Tii/it  a   laru"-   I'F'|"It!"I:   ■■*  r}:»-  {»•_-. -pLr-    | j.  n     ?  P».»rt  Arthur  and  Talieuwan. 

uu'I'ri?Tari«!  that  f'.«r»-ig!i  ■  ^ ;nr i : —  ai>-  •••■!.-  a».-i  tit  it  a'ijaont  territories  and  waters. on 
htan^iv  raikiiiur  ah<iir  ri:»-  »l- vf-i-  -n  if  China  l.-a-*  f«-r  a  r»T!ii  '.-f  twriitv-tlve  vears,  which 
ir  ••vi'l»i,r  U'fin  Th»-  f;«i-r  that,  in  th»-  tii-t  !tiav  !•••  »-xt»-!i«led  l»vaureeraeiit.  Within  the 
plaf-,  r.ii»;  Chiii'-v  in-  "h-  gr«*a?»— r  lt«--Ii--  t>-rrit'»ri».'S  an-l  watci's  leased  Russia  has 
in  the  v.i'iM,  ari<!  in  the  a':— -ii'-**  *.>t  the  Lew--  *,,!,.  miHtarv  niiii  naval  control,  and  mav 
jia|i»-i>  •v»iy..iii-  i-  a  ii-j.««rter:  and.  in  the  huiM  furts  and  harracks  as  she  desires. 
stei,i;il  j.la.-t-.  theii'  a:»-  new-j.aj -•»■-!  i»»il..-  p,,»t  Arthur  is  cb-rd  t^  all  vessels  except 
li-h»-d  in  all  th»*  |»»i"t>  whii-li  ar»-  i-ip-ulated  Russian  aipl  Chinese  men-uf-wnr.  Part  _ of 
thr«'.n^h"itr  a  la.'ge  part  nf  the  .-inpire.  Talieuwan   harl.M.T   is  n?sorved   exclusively 

"  The  re-ult  of  the  pri^i-nt  upri-iiig  and  f..rRu--ian  an«l  Chinese  men-of-war,  but  the 
f"p-i^Fi  inipliearii.ii- it  i-  irnp<»— il.ile  t«»  pre-  remainder  i->  fi>  elyi.|H*n  to  merchant  vessels 
diet.     It.  may  l»e  r.n»-  ..,f  t\V'»  things:  Fir-t.    of  all  countries. 

the  t-iiipip-  i,.;iy  !,»•••  livided,  v. iiii-h  is  very  F<>r  <ueh  peril nl  a- Russia  may  hold  Port 
uniikeiy.  Rn--ia  ha-  in«lii-ated  ip»  ile^ip;.  Arthur.  Oivat  Rri tain  is,  by  agreement  with 
\<>  hav.-  ■•  ilivideil:  all  she  want-  i-  a  con-  China.  April  2,  1k:im.  to  hold  Wei-Hai-Wei  in 
tiviHiii^  intluenee  in  tlie  ln-ith.  Great  the  pruviucc  « if  Shantung.  For  defensive 
Britain,  America.  Japan,  and  Germ  any  purposes  Great  Britain  has,  in  addition,  ob- 
have  ii"  ih-ire  f«.r  a  divi-inn.  and  «►.  as  I  tained  a  ninetv-nine  vears*  lease  of  territory 
think, Tlier-  i-  n«.»  probability  uf  divi-i^n.  on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  island  of 
The  -eennd  tljing  that  might  happen  i-  the    Hong  K«»iig. 

overthrow  of  the  eoji-nvative  party  and  the  To  compensate  for  these  advantages  given 
enipp-i-5    fl<»\vjipT,    and    the    restoring    t«»   tn  the  CfiTinans,  Russians,  and  British,  the 

power  of  th n-ervative  party  under  some   Chinese  government  granted  to  the  French, 

able  leader,  whieh  i-  a  •■oiwummation  di»-  in  April,  lfl'.H*.  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of 
voiitly  to  be  wi-h'-d."  the  Bay  of  Kwang-Chau-Wan,  on  the  coast 

TI.--  eflv-rt  made  by  the  emperor  of  China  of  the  Lien-Chan  peninsula,  opposite  the 
t«i  ■■auy  out  th»-  reform-*  lie  ili^ired  to  make  i-land  <»f  Hainan.  In  November,  1899, 
in  the  government  re.-ulted  in  his  virtual  China  conceded  to  France  the  possession  of 
depo-itj.,1,.  fhi.  a— uming  of  power  by  the  two  i-lands  commanding  the  entrance  to 
I'liipre--  dowager,  and  the  putting  to  death   the  bay. 
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Oauee  of  the  Present  War  in  China.  aud  the  foreign  spirit  is  the  very  spirit  of 

THE  present  outbreak  against  foreigners  reform.    Extermination  of  the  foreigners  is 

in  China  has  resulted  largely  from  the  the  only  hope  of  such  a  regime  as  that  of 

action  of  foreign  governments  during  the  the  last  two  years  under  the  empress  dow- 

past  three  years,  and  it  is  believed  it  has  ager." 

been  encouraged  by  the  government.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Gammon,  representative 

Rev.  Henry  Kingman,  for  many  years  a  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Tientsin, 

missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  China,  wrote  in  May  host  as  follows :  "  Never  prob- 

writes  as  follows :  ably  in  the  history  of  the  empire  was  the 

"  The  intense  feeling  that  animates  the  imperial  government  composed  of  such  ig- 
present  crusade  against  Western  civilization  norant,  greedy,  a nti progressive  men.    One 
is  not  chiefly  due  either  to  the  missionaries'  by  one  the  empress  dowager  has  replaced 
religion  or  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  men  of  even  slight  intelligence  or  faint  am- 
In  general  the  Protestant  missionaries  live  bition  by  believers  in  her  own  evil  policy, 
on  terms  of  much  friendliness  with  the  local  or  whose  greed  for  wealth  or  title  led  them 
population.  There  have,  unfortunately,  been  to  support  her.    These  men  have  sold  their 
occasions  of  exasperation  rising  from  the  loyalty  (V)  for  the  rank  and  power  she  had 
openly  avowed  methods  of  the  Roman  Cath-  to  offer,  while  she,  intelligent  in  some  ways, 
olic  Church,  but  these  local  grievances  are  shrewd,  but  blind  to  the  future,  has  thought 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  deadly  to  support  her  position  and  further  her  de- 
earnestness  of  the  puri>ose  of  the  Boxers  signs  by  the  freehanded  bestowal  of  rank 
and  of  the  government  at  Peking  to  exter-  and  title  upon  evil  men,  whose  only  desire 
minate  the  foreigners.    For  this  there  are  is  to  line  their  pockets  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
four  chief  causes:  ble,  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  every 

"First, the  hereditary  hatred  and  contempt  man  thus  bought  replaced  one  who  must  be 

— shared  till  a  late  date  by  Japan -for  out-  degraded  and  turned  to  hatred.     Fi»r  every 

landers  and  all  things  outlandish.  friend  she  has  purchased  she  has  made  at 

"Second,    the    constant   circulation,   for  least  two  enemies,  and   as  for  her  future 

more  than  a  hundred  years,  of  the   vilest  good  >he  has  n<»  greater  enemies  than  her 

slanders  against  them,   accusing  them  « »f  friends.     The  degraded   officials  who  have 

kidnapping,    murder,    and    unmentionable  made  way  for  men  of  her  own  choosing 

crimes.      This    circulation  was  carried    on  have,  it  is  true,  lost  their  rank,  but  not  their 

early  in  the  century  by  the  government  it-  influence  among  the  people,  and  much  may 

self,  through  official  proelamatii »ns,  and  later  be  expected  from  their  efforts.   The  dowager 

through  the  millions  of  tracts  showered  like  has  not  been  content  to  surround  the  throne 

snow  flakes  over  the  eighteen  provinces  by  with    men    "  after    her   own    heart,"    but, 

both  officials  and  literati.  throughout  the   whole   empire,  by  a  slow 

"Third,  the  fear  of  foreign  despoilment  of  but  certain  process,  lias  tilled  almost  every 

their  country'.     Not  so  much  such  despoil-  influential    post  with  men    after  her   own 

in  en  ts  as  those  at  Formosa  and  Kiaochou.  stamp/' 

but  the  draining  away  of  the  country's  Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill  writes:  "  Theiv  is 
wealth  through  the  various  aggressions  of  reason  to  fear  that  substantial  ground  ex- 
commerce.  The  first  reason  is  reasonable,  i*ts  for  the  belief  that  the  conduct  of  some 
the  second  is  the  essence  <>f  unreason  and  missionaries  in  China  has  l>ecn  very  objec- 
the  fruit  of  ignorance.  The  fortunes  that  tionable  and  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
foreigners  have  reaped  from  China  all  the  enmity  and  the  patriotic  hostility  of  the 
magnificence  of  Shanghai  and  Hong  K«»ng  -  people  against  them.  There  are  mission- 
are  supposed  to  have  been  reaped  at  the  aries  and  missionaries.  The  missionaries 
country's  expense,  rather  than  to  its  enor-  who  represent  the  evangelical  Churches, 
mous  enrichment.  preach    the    simple    Gospel    of    salvation 

"  Fourth,  hatred  of  foreigners  is  but  the  through    the    sacrifice    of    the    incarnate 

instinct  of  self-preservation  for  the  present  Saviour,  and  teach  the  people  the  way  of 

Manchu    government    under  the    empress  life,  do   not   by  such  methods   excite  the 

dowager.    That  government  rests  upon  the  wrath  of  those  with  whom  they  labor,  nor 

corruption  and  official  abuse  that  the  uii-  the  opposition  of  the  rulers  who  learn  of 

happy  emperor  was  seeking  to  curtail.    Re-  their  methods  and  their  teaching.   But  there 

form  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  such  corruption,  are  others  who  make  a  widely  different  im- 
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predion.  Th*y  represent  a  great  CL-r^h.  v:ll.  air,  evil  *;iri:s,  the  great  invisible 
wilt.  i:zMW>iz.x  .^resior-ies.  wttc  distlz.et.Te  irairo::.  «»:-..  ir.  -*<**"  r.ary  relations  that  are 
dr*--^,  with  high  ideas  of  <-.ffieiai  d:gi_ty  *^i  as  «-n.pI*x  as  i-ey  are  undefinable.  To 
a/i  :':y,  a.vi  make  demands  f:r  s--?h  their  ever-a^preietLsive  minds  the  process 
honors  az. i  revere::  >r  a:,  i  -.  i^ediec/'e  &.?  :.*-  cf  excav&ti.-.c  11.  — --:-g or  railroad  building 
«";fr.r  th \rsh  who  are  ez.  titled  to  r\..r.  I:.  -i>t::vs  the  ciLiltioE*  that  hare  been 
ir^any  .Lrta^ces  their  am  gasee  a:_i  as-  f-.  n.-i  a:  least  c*rara:.IeT  and  of-ens  the  way 
=\;  rr.pt  ions  are  z-;eh  as  ::•  a  r  vise  the  s;s-  f.  r  every  e-i-r-oirivat:*  disaster — tosaynoth- 
p>:vr.  tr.at  they  aim  at  nothing  less  thai*  •£.;:■:*  tie  h.rrr  "tred  by  such  demoniacal 
the  e-tar^i-hrr.eLt  t-f  a  f  ■- re:;n.  g- vrrr_:.L~Lt  :l:.:  v&tiir-s!  M:re  than  that,  any  device 
over  their  f ..I '-wers.  if  not  over  the  entire  wh;  h  threatens  to  take  labor  from  the 
^rnmuLitv  where  thev  set  then-selves  tip  as  n-.a-.Te-s  -f  an  :vererowded  eountrv  must 
lords  an!  trlL.ee-?."  ;r.v  k~  their  hitter  hostility.    Enough  by 

Bishop  E*:I  Cranston,  who  h^s  lately  re-  x^y  _f  a.>vinting  for  the  situation, 
turned  fr:rr.  China,  write-:  "The  ;  :~ser.t  "*H  -.  w  t  deal  with  if?  That  is  not  my 
tro -shies  in  China  are  n-'.t  to  he  ".ill  at  the  pr::.Ir:...  If  it  we:"-,  and  the  power  also 
doo  r  of  Pr ■  te t'a^r:.:?-:  l-.  It  i -  ve ry  i r: . -  :n i ne .  I  w. -.  ■;  1  j  re-:..  r*=-  t he  reform  e m f*ror. 
|F>rtaiit  that  this  >.-.-  .l  ierst-.-I.  T>  Ve  ;r:ve  Limg>>:  ad  vi^rs -conservatively  pro- 
v;re.  missions  are  :.t  w._-l  ;•::.- 1  by  the  jrr^-ive — h:i  i  the  empire  together,  and  so 
leader  - .  r.  ■  ■  r  a  -  y  v  t  a :  [  -re elate  I  ':  y  the  :  :  1 1  •>•  w. . ". ". . :  i  - ;  •:  -^  I .  ind  usrri-  -us.  temperate 
marvr?:  hut  there  S  at  :.eariy  vv-ry  pri^-  il:^:- ls  ■  f  Ch:L*i  :r.  th*1  way  of  workinp  out 
cipal  statf''.-:.  a  r*-;-?«"ta:  >  a:.d  ^r'wir.irel—  i*  .ri :ri  ;■*  destiLy  -;txder  the  inspiration  of 
merit  whose  jr^;  ;!:■>-••   hav-.-   •.-— r.   -•  f.*r   fair  treat  stent  ar.  I  Chri-rtian  teaching." 

ne-i?r^i:zed  that  th-y  *:ow*r\r  the  i:.^- I:Sh-  

ne--r  of  the  yr.i--i  nari--^  a:,  i  t!.-  val  ;e  *-f 

tbvir  •■T'.-rk  a:r.or.g  tr.^  T^'-pIe.    Thv  trith  ■:  f  *-*  iJoiea 

thi-  ob-ervati-'-ii  fir^I*  r»-ady  ••  :.rlr:r.ati  r*   "THE  pre«-er,:  war  ir.  China  was  commenceil 

ev»-n  in  the    words  of  the  irr-'--  r.-i^.l-ie-  bv  the  action  ■.  f  a  secret  societv  called 

who  j.  rof'-TS  t*»  regard  the  ^At  w  rd-  a^d   the  B*>xer>.    Profv^s»^.lly  acting  in  the  in- 

k:i;-;'.y  de**d-j  of  the  irii-Tionaiies  a-  ■  :.iy  the   t».-i»st  -f  the  g-.-vrrament  and  the  protection 

ruse  by  whieh  the  *  roh^r  Chri-tiEi:.  *  r.atior.s   of  the  MaL>-h:i  dynasty  against  the  foreign- 

s^.-k  to  find  footing  on  Chines  s--:I.a:.  1  ;n-   er-.  its  a--ts  of  rapine  and  murder  made  it 

fortunately  there  has  h»**-n  ti»o  nvieh  :n  the   something  to  i.»e  feared  by  the  government 

conduct  of  some  of  the  E'ir«-;-ean  p-.«wer*   whieh  l»"th  si'ieil  with  it  and  opposeil  it. 

t^rnding  to  justify  thi-?  inference.  H-w  mui-h  the  government  has  been  rc- 

"  Among  the  irritatir.tr  ea^i-es  that  are  sjvnsible  for  their  conduct  is  not  now 
ever  operative  !••  int'-n^ify  natural  antipathy   k:.-.«wn. 

is  theundisgfiis*-«l  •■oi-temj-t-'-f  tiie  foreigner  Kev.  J.  H.  Liiughlin.  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
f  o  r  e  v«-  ry  t  h  i  n  g  Ch  i  n  e  -e .  This,  rn  a  n  i  f e  s  t^d  s  ion  ary  i  1 1  Ch  i  na ,  w  ri  tes  of  the  Boxers :  *  *  Who 
not  onlvin  words  fre»-Iv-.:-.k-ii  evervwhere.  are  the  'Great  Sword  Societv/  and  whence 
but  in  the  utt*-ran«^s  of  the  English  press  came  they  ?  They  are  the  same  who  are 
of  Shanghai,  and  often  in  acts  of  violence  now  in •»ur  American  j»apers  called  'Boxers.* 
toward  d«-f-nsele«s  natives  who  h-ipi-.-n  t«»  The  f«»rmer  name  is  that  which  the}'  have 
offend  the  lordly  invader,  must  have  its  evil  given  themselves,  the  latter  has  been  given 
fruitage.  to  them  probablv  bv  outsiders,  who  were  led 

"Still  more  seriously  aggravating,  with  all  to  it  by  their  practice  of  fencing  and  other 
f  las  se  s ,  a  re  t  he  <:*>  m  \>  u  Ls< » ry « •■  .•  n  •  -e  -  s  i  •  ■  n  s — t  he  gy  m  na  s  t  i  c  e  x  e  rci  ses .  including  the  beat  i  n  g 
franchises  for  railroads  and  other  Western  of  the  breast  with  bricks  and  incantations  by 
en terp rise-. .-'-cured  by  threats  or  briU.Ty  or  which  they  claim  to  make  themselves  proof 
both— everyone  of  whi^h  is  hateful  to  the  against  sword  and  bullet.  Their  rites  are  as 
people  b'-^ause  in  tl.e-e  th»-ir  superstitions    follows: 

are  involved.    Vital  to  every  neighborhood       "First,  they  put  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
is    that    mysterious    something   that    goes   one  over  the  other,  as  the  children  do  in  the 
un'l'-r  th<-  name  of  F*-n(j  S//»/»,  «»r  it-  equiva-   game.  •  Fl-vk  of  Geese.* 
lent,  arid  whi«-h  include-  not  only  fnrtuitr>u<       '*Sec«»nd.  they  make  obeisance  toward  the 
cn«.!'l:iiation«-   of  typography  and  physical   southwest, 
environment,  but  has  al-o  to  do  with  the       "Third,  they  in  prayer  beseech  the  kind 


.  iflh-t"*  .if  Buddha,  the  three  grades  of  genii, 
ami  other  god?. 

""Fourth,  a  repetition  of  the  above  three. 

-Fifth,  they  full,  or  tire  laid,  on  their  bneks, 
in  ■  sort  of  trance. 

"  Sixth,  after  a  time  they  flop  over  ami  get 

up. 

'■  Si- veil tli,  they  exercise  with  lance, sword, 
or  war-club. 

"Eighth,  they  barn  certain  kinds  of  paper, 
mix  the  ashes  with  tea,  and  drink  them. 

"In  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Shantung, 
Honna,  and  Chihli  is  aa  area  which  for  a 
thousand  years  has  been  notorious  for  the 
banditti  numbered  among  its  inhabitants. 
Thiir  days  they  spend  In  their  various 
homes,  Mattered  about  through  many  vil- 
lages and  towns;  their  nights  are  spent  in 
rapine  and  murder.  Summoned  together  bj 
a  given  signal,  as,  for  example,  a  gunshot, 
they,  in  bands  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more, 
make  raids  upon  the  rich.  Garrisons  of 
troops  are  numerous  throughout  the  in- 
fested region,  but  the  protection  thus  af- 
forded the  people  is  quite  inadequate.  As 
>on  as  a  farmer  or  merchant  begins  to  get 
lead  in  the  world,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  visit 
from  the  banditti, 

■'  Against  these  lubbers,  the  Great  Sword 
K.jek-ty,  or  Boxers,  wa^'iriyiiinlly  organized. 
It  was  composed  of  well-to-do  people,  joined 
together  for  the  purpose  of  self -protect  ion, 
tin:  members  coming  together  as  needed 
and  resisting  Che  raids  of  the  banditti.  It 
was  thus  a  society  of  eminent  respectability, 
i  too  popular,  however,  for  its  own 
New  members  crowded  into  it  with 
6ueh  rapidity  that  its  power  soon  trau- ; 
seended  that  of  the  local  officials.  Then  it 
lii'i'jiiii''  an  attractive  place  to  people  who 
an  to  fear  the  officials.  To  it,  as  a  I 
city  of  refuge,  fled  the  violators  of  the  law.  ' 
Thus  its  complexion  early  changed.  Its  re- 
apeotability  took  flight,  and  it  gradually  . 
transformed  itself  into  a  band  of  plunderers  | 
and  murderers,  as  bail  as  the  people  against 
whom  the  organization  was  originally 
formed.  It  was  a  secret  society,  too,  which 
rented  suspicion,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly 
ill  the  secret  societies  In  China,  that  its  | 
members  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  which  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
Chinese,  but  Manohu. 

" Accordingly,  the  government,  many 
years  ago,  issued  edicts  prohibiting  its  ex-  i 
istenee.  When,  in  spite  of  the  proscription,  i 
tho  members  became  too  conspicuous,  gov-  j 


ernment  troops  were  from  time  to  time  sent 
against  them,  and  they  for  the  time  subsided 
int. i  quietness.  That  was  the  attitude  of 
the  government  toward  the  organization  till 
about  two  years  ago. 

■■Meanwhile  n  feud  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween this  society  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  China.  Of  the  origin  of  the  feud 
I  have  no  positive  information.  Most  likely, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  Chinese 
who  was  pretty  familiar  with  the  situation,  it 
arose  between  individuals.  One  man,  wo 
may  suppose,  owed  another  man  money  (an 
easily  supposable  ease  in  China).  The  debtor 
procrastinates  (also  easily  supposable).  Tho 
creditor  finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  enters 
the  Roman  Church  in  order  to  get  its  help 
in  forcing  the  debtor,  through  the  courts,  to 
pay  his  dues.  (For  it  is  a  well  understood 
thing  in  China  that  the  Romanist  priests 
regularly  pursue  the  policy  of  helping  their 
members  in  their  lawsuits,  and  that  their 
power,  through  consuls  and  minister,  is  very 
great;  and  generally  they  are  successful  In 

winning  their  eases  in  the  Chinese  i t-O 

The  debtor,in  turn,  hearing  of  his  opponent's 
act,  makes  himself  safe  by  entering  the 
Great  Sword  Society.  The  feud  thus  begun, 
has  spread.  Repeated  perhaps  in  other 
eases,  it  has  grown  until  the  two  societies 
are  thoroughly  permeated  by  it  The  time 
came  when  tho  Great  Sword  Society  pro- 
eeeded  lo  active  violence." 

The  Boxers  have  posted  a  large  number 
of  inflammatory  appeals  against  foreign- 
ers. Dr.  J.  R.  Hykes,  of  Shanghai,  has  for- 
warded a  translation  of  one  of  them  which 
reads: 

Issued  by  tlio  Lord  of  Wealth  and  Happiness. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  being  Inso- 
lent to  tbe  gods  and  extinguishing  sanctity,  mid  ren- 
dering 110  obedience  to  Buddhism  and  enraging  both 
heaven  find  earth,  the  rain  clouds  now  mi  lunger  visit 
us,  but  B.OUO.OOO  spirit  soldiers  Mill  descend  from 
heaven  and  sweep  the  empire  elean  uf  nil  foreigners. 

Then  will  the  gentle  shoivers. men  more-  water  our 
liin.ls  mid  when  I  lie  trend  "1  soldiers  in  id  I  lie  eliiuh  of 
steel  are  heard,  heralding  woes  to  ah  onr  people, 
then  the  Buddhists'  Patriotic  League  u[  Boxers  will  be 
able  to  protect  the  empire  urul  bring  peace  to  all  its 
people. 

Haslen  then  io  sprviid  this  doctriiio  fur  and  wide  ; 
for,  If  you  gain  one  adherent  of  the  faith,  your  own 
person  will  be  absolved  from  all  future  misfortuue. 
It  you  gain  Ave  adherents  to  the-  faith,  your  whole 
family  will  be  absolved  from  all  evils;  and  i(  you 
gain  ten  adherents  lo  the  faith,  your  whole  village 
will  be  absolved  from  all  calamities.    Those  who  gain 
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r.<»  «'!;.•  r-!.*^  :o  t:i« ':an.v:  si.all  \*z  drear  ■itat**! ;  for,  r.f  northwestern  China.    It  is  only  in  cases 

u:.\;  a..  th< ■  for*-i:?n«T»  bav*  b**n  exterminated,  the  (>f  antiforeigu  riots   that  the  Chinese   gov- 

ra.:. '--.H  i..-v-r\i-itu».  omm»-nt   Incomes    unable  to  act.    This  is 

Mr.  William  W.  Koe-khill,  a  former  sow-  frc-h   proof,   if  such  wore  necessary,   that 

taiyi.f  legation  at  Peking,  and  who  sailed  pressure  by  the  foreign  powers  on  China  is, 

f«-r  China  la-t  month  «-n  a  special  mission  an«l   will   remain,  absolutely  necessary  for 

from    tic  United  Stat*--  government,  writ-  securing  to  us  the  right.*?  which  we  have  ac- 

ing  of   tic-   pn--»nt  difficulties, -ay-:  "The  quired  in  the  country.     The  pressure  must 

fliin»-e  government  at  the  pn-»nt  day  is  a-  be  in  every  case  so  strong  that  China  cannot 

wt-11  able  to  deal  with  an  insurrection  within  escape  the  strict  and  honest  performance  of 

its  border-  a-?  at  any  time  within  the  last  rifty  ail  h»T  duties.    If  such  a  course  can  be  pur- 

vears,  ami  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  sued  f«.»r  a  term  of  vears.  it  is  believed  that 

nummary  manner  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  a  new  era  for  foreigners  may  dawn  in  China; 

Mohammedan   insurrection   whieh  four  or  if  nott  new  guarantees  will,  without  a  doubt, 

five  years  ago  spread  over  the  greater  part  promptly  U?  required  by  the  powers." 


RELIGION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 


''THE  Chiue-e  are  -aid   to  liave  three   re-  the  deity,  and  beseeches  him  to  bestow  his 

■**     ligion-     ( '«»nfu«-iani-!ii,     Taoi-m,     and  blc-sings  on  the  land." 

Uuddhi-m.  The  Chine-e  dc-crn**  them-  It  has  been  said  that  the  worship  of 
selves  as  having  three  sect- — h><>  AV//o»/.  Shangte  is  nmtined  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
the  .sect  of  >eholar-  ;  F'*h  A~'*>/"",  the  sect  of  the  part  of  the  people  is  to  "  reverence  their 
Uuddha;  an«l  7Wm//  AV-//H/,  thf -••ct  of  Taoii.  parent-,  love  their  brother's,  obey  their 
The  -ect  of  scholars  i<  generally  called  rulei-,  be  content  with  the  knowledge 
Confucian  ism,  and  has  its  root  in  the  wor-  placed  within  their  reach,  to  live  peace- 
ship  of  Shangte.  a  deity  a<-o«-iated  with  the  ably  with  their  neighbors,  and  to  pay  their 
eailie-t    Chinese    hi-dorv.     ('.'«. nfucius    said  taxes." 

but  little  about  him.     He  stands  back  of  all  But  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  for  twenty  years 

other    wor-hip.    *ome    strange    mysterious  a  missionary  in  China,  says:  "  It  is  often 

power  or  person  with  whom  the  people  gen-  supposed  that  the  emperor  is  the  only  indi- 

erally  have  but  little  to  do,  and  his  worship  dividual  in  the  empire  who  has  the  preroga- 

is  confined  chiefly  to  the  emperor.  tive  of  worshiping  heaven.    The  very  singu- 

Writing  of  the  worship  of  Shangte,  Pro-  hir  and  interesting  ceremonies  which  are 

fes-or  llobeit  K.  Douglas  says:  "The  most  performed  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  by  the 

magnificent  temple  in  the  Chinese  empire  is  emperor  in   person  are  no  doubt    unique. 

the  Temple  of  Heaven,  at  Peking,  where  the  But  it  would   be  news  to  the   people  as  a 

highest  object.  <»f  Chinese  worship  is  adored  whole  that  they  do  not  and  must  not  wor- 

with  the  purest  rites.    The  emperor,  as  rep-  ship  heaven  and  earth  each  for  themselves. 

i'e-entative  of  the  empire,  alone  worships  at  The  houses  often  have  a  small  shrine  in  the 

this  sacred  shrine,  where  no  trace  of  idola-  front  wall  facing  the  south,  and  in  some 

try  finds  a  place.     Thrice  a  year  he  proceeds  regions  this  is  called  the  shrine  to  heaven 

in  state  to  this  azure-tiled  holy  place,  as  well  and  earth.     Multitudes  of  Chinese  will  tes- 

as  on  other  special  occasions.    The  evening  tify  that  the  only  act  of  religious  worship 

before  the  day  of  sacrifice  he  goes  in  an  ele-  which  they  ever  perform  (aside  from  ances- 

gant   sedan    chair,     accompanied     by    his  tral  rites)  is  a  prostration  and  an  offering  to 

princes  and  ministers,  to  the  Palace  of  Fast-  heaven  and  earth  on  the  first  and  fifteenth 

ing  adjoining  the  temple,  and  there  spends  of  each  moon,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  on  the 

the  night  in  meditation.     At  dawn  of  day  he  beginning  of  each  new  year.     No  prayer  is 

ascends  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  which  consists  uttered,  and  after  a  time  the  offering  is  re- 

of  three  round  marble  terrace*,  and  which  moved,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  eaten, 

is  reached  hy  twenty-seven  steps.     Here  he  "What  is  it  that  at  such  times  the  people 

prostrates    himself    before    the    tablet    of  worship?    Sometimes  they  affirm  that  the 

Shangte,  and.  having  presented  the  sacri-  object  of  worship  is  'heaven  and  earth.' 

flee- prescribed  iti  the  rituals,  he  offers  up  a  Sometimes   they   say  it   is  'heaven,'    and 

prayer,  in  which  he  humbles  himself  before  again  they  call  it  *  the  old  man  in  the  sky.' 
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Til-.-  linn.'!'  term  often  leads  to  the  impression 
ihat  the  Chinese  do  hare  a  real  perception  of 
deity.  But  when  it  i*  ascertained 
tliiit  this  supposed  'person'  is  frequently 
Batched  by  another  called  'grandmother 
in  jIi.'  ili"  value  of  the  inference  is  open  to 
larioua  question.  The  man  who  has  been 
worshiping  heaven,  upon  being  pressed  to 
(too*  what  in-  meana  by ' heaven '  will  fre- 
quently reply  that  It  la  the  blue  expanse 
:iii'>v-'.  His  will's  hip  is  therefore  in  harmony 
with  that  of  him  who  worships  the  powers 
ol  nature  either  Individually  or  collectively. 
He  is  a  pantheist,  This  lack  of  a  definite 
si-ii-4f.>  of  personality  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
Chinese  worship  of 'heaven.'  The  polythe- 
ism and  pantheism  or  the  lower  classes  of 
matched  In  the  upper  classes  by  ; 
what  appears  to  be  pure  atheism." 

Oonfuoiacism. 
Confucius,  whose  Chinese  name  is  Kuitg- 
j»  >.-.■-,  was  born  about  550  ]t.  c.  His  father 
m  ,t  statesman,  and  tie  devoted  himself  to 
toe  study  of  moral  and  political  subjects. 
s  not  the  author  of  the  system  known 
liv  his  name,  but  the  editor  and  compiler  of 
maXtina  and  teachings,  many  of  which  had 
boon  in  existence  tor  centuries,  Bis  great 
purpose  in  his  writings  was  to  establish 
.-■1  mini  government  in  thefuuiily.eommuiiity, 

and  nation. 

Dr.  George  Hatheson  says;  "  In  the  time 
of  Confucius  thi'i'i-  w;l.s".'v.'iv  where  observed 
a  form  of  religious  wi_.isliij>.  There  were 
public  sacritii'i-s  ;  private  prayers  add  reused 
either  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  the  an- 
cestral dead;  rituals  and  rules  for  their 
performance.  Confucius  said:  There  are 
many  things  above  the  power  of  human  com- 
pteheneion,  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  in- 
telligence; follow  those  things  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  that  intelligence.  You 
cannot  figure  to  yourself  the  nature  of 
God;  you  cannot  certainly  know  that  there 
is  any  point  of  contact  between  his  nature 
ami  yours;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  the  efficacy  of  your  prayers  and 
of  v. .in-  sacrifices  must  ever  be  an  open 
■  n.  But  there  is  a  region  lying  at 
the  door  which  he  who  will  may  enter,  and 
which  Ul  itself  the  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
Kingdom  a  region  within  the  reach  of  the 
moat  humble  intellectual  powers,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  trodden  by  the  simplest  minds. 
That  region  is  the  world  of  duty;  this  is  the 


door  t'V  wliji'li  a  man  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  "What  you  have  called 
in  the  past  the  observance  of  religion  i- 
reality  but  an  exercise  of  Imagination;  it 
may  represent  a  truth  or  it  may  not— we 
cannot  tell.     But  morality,  the  lining  uf  tluit. 

which  is  right,  the  perfonnaui f  ilie  plain 

and  practical  duties  of  the  day  and  hour- 
this  is  the  road  which  i.s  open  to  every  man. 
and  Which  will  lead  every  man  that  follows 
it  to  the  highest  goal." 

There  Is  muchln  Confucianism  concerning 
the  relations  of  man  to  man  that  is  excellent, 

lull  as  n  system  uf  religion  or  a  substitute 
tor  religion  It  la  very  defective.    Dr.  Ernst 

Paber  s| dies  twenty-four  points  in  which 

it  Is  defective  of  erroneous : 

"1.  Confucianism  recognizes  no  relation 
to  a  living  God. 

"2.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  human  soul  and  the  body,  nor  is  there 
any  clear  definition  of  man  either  from  a 
physical   or  from  a  physiological   |>oiut  of 

Vlciv. 

"3.  There  is  no  explanation  given  why  it 
is  that  some  men  are  bora  as  saints,  and 

others  as  ordinary  mortals. 

"  i.  All  men  are  said  to  possess  the  dis- 
position and  strength  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  moral  ]>erfcetiun,  but  the 
contrast  with  the  actual  state,  remains 
unexplained. 

"5.  There  is  wanting  in  Confucianism  a 
decided  and  serious  tone  in  its  treatment  of 
the  doctrine  of  sin,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
moral  retribution  in  social  life.it  mentions 
oo  punishment  for  sin. 

"  8.  Confucianism  is  generally  devoid  of  a 
deeper  insight  into  sin  and  evtt. 

"7.  Confucianism  finds  it  therefore  im- 
possible to  explain  death. 

"8.  Confucianism  knows  no  mediator, 
none  that  could  restore  original  nature  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  which  man  finds 
in  himself. 

"9.  Prayer  and  its  ethical  power  llud  no 
place  in  the  system  of  Confucius. 

■' in.  Though  confidence  is  Indeed  fre- 
quently insisted  upon,  its  presupposition, 
truthfulness  in  speaking,  is  never  practically 
urged,  but  rather  the  reverse, 

"11.  Polygamy  is  presupposed  and  tol- 
erated. 

"  1*2,  Polytheism  is  sanctioned. 

"  13.  Fortune- telling,  choosing  of  days, 
omens,  dreams,  and  other  illusions  are  be- 
lieved in. 
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"  14.  Ethics  are  confounded  with  external  tions,  ho  is  significantly  silent  on  all  that 
ceremonies,  and  a  precise,  despotic,  political  pertains  to  death  and  the  future.  He  con- 
form, fines  himself  to  the  region  of  the  knowable, 

"15.  The  position  which   Confucius   as-  humanly  speaking,  and  appears    to    have 

sumed  toward  ancient  institutions  is  a  ca-  been  an  agnostic  of  the  modern  type.   When 

pricious  one.  one  of  his  pupils  asked  him  about  death, 

"  16.  The  assertion  that  certain  musical  and  what  followed,  his  evasive  reply  was, 
melodies  influence  the  morals  of  the  people  i '  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  life,  what  can 

is  ridiculous.                                                        |  we  know  of  death  ? ' 

"  17.  The  influence  of  mere  good  example  "  The  practical  teachings  of  Confucianism 

is  exaggerated,  and  Confucius  himself  proves  are  summed  up  in  the  five  relations  and  the 

it  most  of  all.  five  virtues.    The  five  relations  enumerated 

"18.  In  Confucianism  the  system  of  social  are  those  existing  between  the  prince  and 

life  is  tyranny.     Women  are  slaves.    Chil-  his  minister,  the  father  and  son,  the  hus- 

dren  have  no    rights  in    relation  to  their  band  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brothers, 

parents  while  subjects  are  placed  in  the  and  friends.    The  duties  pertaining  to  each 

position  of  children  with  regard  to  their  su-  are  elaborately   set    forth,  and    impressed 

periors.  with  many  amplifications.     The  five. virtues 

"19.  Filial  piety  is  exaggerated  into  dei-  are  given  as  humanity,  righteousness,  pro- 

fication  of  parents.  priety,  knowledge,  and  fidelity.     A  briefer 

"20.  The  net  result  of  Confucius'  system,  summary   of    these    is    sometimes     given, 

as  drawn    by  himself,  is    the  worship    of  namely,  knowledge,  humanity,  and  valor, 

genius,  that  is,  the  deification  of  man.  "  Although,  in  its  original  form,  it  was  to 

"21.  There  is,  with  the  exception  of  an-  a  great  extent  a  worship  of  genius,  yet  in 

cestral  worship,  which  is  void  of  any  true  its  present  form  Confucianism  discourages 

ethical  value,  no  clear  conception  of  the  genius  and  originality,  and  frowns  upon  all 

dogma  of  immortality.  independent  thought. 

"22.  All    rewards    are    expected  in    this  "Confucianism  is  not  necessarily  or  wholly 

world,  so  that   egotism    is    unconsciously  the    enemy   of  Christianity.     Many   of  its 

fostered,  and  if  not  avarice  at  least  ambi-  precepts  are  congenial  to  the  principles  of 

tion.  the  Gospel;  but  certain  phases,  or  rather 

"23.  The  whole  system  of  Confucianism  accidents,  of  the  original  system  have  come 

offers  no  comfort  to  ordinary  mortals,  either  to  be  prominent  characteristics,  in  the  line 

in  life  or  in  death.  of  which  it  has  assumed  a  decidedly  anti- 

"  24.  The  history  of  China  shows  that  Con-  christian  form, 

fucianism  is  incapable  of  effecting  for  the  "  The  chief  of  these  is  ancestral  worship, 

people  a  new  birth  to  a  higher  life  and  noble  which,  handed  down  from  the  remote  past, 

efforts,  and  Confucianism  is  now  in  prac-  Confucius  accepted,  and  gave  directions  for 

tical  life  quite  allied  with  Shamanistic  and  its  performance.   This  system  has  developed 

Buddhistic  ideas  and  practices."  to  alarming  proportions,  and  the  name  of 

Dr.   B.  C.  Henry,  in  his  work  The  O*oss  the  great  sage  is  inseparably  connected  with 

and  the  Dragon,  says :  it.    It  now  forms  one  of  the  leading  articles 

"  Confucianism  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  in  the  creed  of  the  modern  Confucianist,  and 

three  great  soots  prevailing  in  China,  and  its  places  him  at  once  in  open  antagonism  to 

name,  Yu-Kiao.    is  often   translated  'The  the  Gospel.    The  reverence  due  to  the  sage 

Religion  of  the  Learned.'     The  system  is  himself  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  of 

not  distinctively  religious  in  the  proper  ac-  worship,  so  that  in  every  country  seat,  as 

ceptance  of  the  term,  and  furthermore  is  well  as  every  larger  city,  is  found  a  temple 

not  confined  to  the  educated  classes.    It  is  to  his  honor,  where   his  tablet  is  set  up, 

a  system  of  morality  and  political  economy,  with  those  of  his  seventy-two  disciples  on 

and  relates  to  the  duties  of  men  to  each  either  side,  and    regular  worship  paid   at 

other  in  the  family,  in  the  community,  and  stated  periods.    Each  successful  candidate 

in  the  state.    As  to  the  religious  sentiments  in  the  examinations  must  repair  to  the  tem- 

of  the  sage  himself  no  definite  clew  is  given  pie   of   Confucius   and    offer-  worship  and 

in  his  writings.    While  he  appeals  to  heaven,  thanksgiving  to  the  sage, 

and  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  Power  "  There  are  in  China  1,560  Confucian  tem- 

above  that  takes  cognizance  of  human  ac-  pies,  in  which  the  annual  offerings  of  pigs, 
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sheep,  deer,  ete.,  amount  to  the  number  of 
60,0ii0,  besides  27,000  pieces  of  silk  pre- 
sented. In  every  school,  of  whatever  grade, 
hi.=  tablet  is  an  important  object,  ami  each 
pupil,  as  he  enters,  must  bow  in  worship  to 
this  prinee  of  letters. 

"The  mass  of  Chinese  literati  are  athe- 
ists, materialists,  or,  at  best,  agnostics. 
Wrapped  In  the  mantle  of  their  Uteraryox- 
ctaslveness,  they  ridicule  the  worship  of 
Idols,  oven  while  going  through  the  services 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  lock  of  power  in 
the  system  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  are  sunk  in  debas- 
ing practices,  and  that,  with  all  its  lofty 
precepts,  it  has  uot  been  able  to  lift  the  peo- 
ple into  a  state  of  practical  purity  of  life, 
though  it  has,  no  doubt,  kept  them  from 
sicking  altogether  Into  the  mire  of  sensu- 
ality und  pollution." 


Too  ism. 

TAOISM  takes  its  name  from  Tito,  meaning 
"Beason1"or"Truth,"or"TheWay." 

Ti"   I I-  of  Taoism  are  found  ta  the  ancient 

■nanus]  called  T0o~tr-ldng,  its  author  being 
Laolsze,  a  philosopher  who  was  contempo- 
rary witli  Confucius.  He  was  the  royal 
librarian,  and  did  not  try  to  found  a  reli- 
gious sect  but  taught  a  system  of  philosophy, 
Thi-i  system  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
It  was  taught  by  him.  It  has  degenerated 
ihto  a  system  of  divinations,  incantation, 
and  demon  worship. 

"By  Its  geomaiiey  and  necromancy, Tao- 
ism does  more  than  any  other  religion  in 
Cliina  to  foster  the  spirit  of  superstition, 
and  terror  of  ghosts  ami  goblins;  It  encour- 
ages gambling,  by  constantly  consulting 
the  gods  for  good  luck,  by  means  of  an  ap- 
peal to  chance.  The  finding  of  lucky  days 
for  all  kinds  of  transactions,  especially  for 
marriages  and  funerals,  is  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  priestly  functions,  as  they  are  the 
most  frequent  for  demanding  money." 

Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  says  of  Taoism :  *'  In  its 
original  form  it  was  a  philosophical  system 
or  on  mean  pretension.  Its  ground  princi- 
ple was  materialism;  it  proclaimed  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and,  teaching  the  spon- 
taneous origin  of  the  world,  shut  out  all 
divine  agency  for  the  ereation  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  professed  to  be  in  search  of  the 
pure  and  the  true,  and  set  forth  in  some  in- 
stances noble  conceptions  of  higher  exist- 
But  Taoism  has  been  changed  and 


modified,  passing  through  many  grades  of 
transformation  until  it  is  now  the  exponent 
of  the  grossest  and  most  dangerous  super- 
stitions among  the  people. 

"  Taoism  is  now  a  system  of  idolatry. 
The  images  that  fill  its  temples  are  usually 
smaller  than  those  in  Buddhist  hails.  They 
have  their  Trinity  or  the  'Three  Pure  Ones' 
occupying  the  most  prominent  place,  and 
another  group  called  the  '  Three  Rulers,' of 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Sea,  said  to  have  been 
three  brothers,  who,  for  their  remarknble 
gifts,  were  raised  to  tkisjlignlty.  Nearly  all 
their  gods  are  deified  heroes  or  hermits  who 
have  attained  immortality.  Dragons  play 
a  prominent  part  in  Chinese  mythology,  and 
so  high  are  their  conceptions  of  these  crea- 
tines that  their  name  is  used  to  set  forth  the 
superiority  and  dignity  of  the  emperor,  who 
is  seated  on  the  dragon  throne,  and  on  the 
national  flag,  which  is  of  imperial  yellow, 
appears  the  dragon  in  blue,  the  protecting 
genius  of  the  empire.  Taoism  has  boon  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  rulers  of  China  and  its  forms 
have  bean  adopted  in  the  state  worship. 

'"Taoism  is  responsible  for  the  gross  su- 
perstitions and  belief  in  malevolent  spirits 
that  prevail  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
filled  the  air  with  fairies,  spirits,  and  de- 
mons, and  attributes  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  fever,  madness,  drowning,  Bcctderital 
death,  suicide,  and  all  kinds  of  evils  and 
discomforts,  to  the  agencies  of  these  malev- 
olent beings.  The  priests  do  all  tiny  CAD 
to  foster  such  delusions,  and  insist  that 
charms  are  necessary  tlJ  protection ;  so  that 
on  almost  every  door  strange  figures  or 
mysterious  characters  are  posted,  the  Tao- 
ist's  charms  against  malign  influences.  In 
case  of  an  epidemic  or  auy  wide-spread  fear 
Of  evil,  they  make  capital  of  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  tha  people,  and  enrich  them- 
selves from  the  sale  of  charms  and  amulets. 
They  are  a  great  blight  to  the  country,  and 
the  enemies  or  all  enlightenment. 

"  History  presents  but  few  contrasts  more 
striking  than  that  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Taoism.  It  is  truly  a  descent  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  from  the  heights 
of  speculative  philosophy  to  puerile  attempts 
to  shut  up  imps  in  jars,  or  ward  off  disease 
by  a  fantastic  charm  on  the  door.  It  has 
done  more  to  rivet  the  chains  of  superstition 
than  any  other  system,  while  it  appeals  to 
the  credulous  side  of  man,  substantiating 
every  marvelous  tale  by  a  host  of 
and  traditions. 


. 
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"  Besides  the  distinctive  deities  of  Taoism 
and  Buddhism,  there  are  many  others  wor- 
shiped, some  of  them  the  most  widely  popu- 


transmigration  in  hades.  In  this  wheel 
there  are  six  ranks — insects,  fish,  birds,  ani- 
mals, poor  men,  and  mandarins.    It  is  not 


lar.  Taoism  has  taken  most  of  them  under  necessary  to  go  in  order  through  the  six 
its  patronage.  They  are  chiefly  deified  paths,  but  one  may  go  from  the  highest  to 
heroes,  worshiped  locally  at  first,  and  gradu-  the  lowest,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
ally  becoming  popular  throughout  the  land.    est. 

Of  these  Kwan-Kung,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Dr.  H.  C.  Dubose,  a  missionary  in  China, 
most  widely  known.  He  was  a  celebrated  says :  "Buddhism  teaches  that  there  is  a 
character  about  the  third  century.  He  has  state  of  action  and  reaction  between  this 
been  elevated  from  time  to  time,  until  he ;  world  and  hades,  a  system  of  rewards  be- 
now  holds  the  position  of  military  patron  stowed,  and  vengeance  taken.  A  wicked 
to  the  whole  empire.  On  account  of  his  man  returns  as  a  beast,  but  if  the  beast  is 
courage,  ability,  and  power  to  overcome  all  killed  his  sins  are  atoned  for  and  the  ae- 
opponents,  he  is  set  up  as  the  patron  deity  count  settled,  and  he  may  the  next  time  be 
of  many  shops  and  guilds,  and  is  the  deity  a  man.  The  common  saying  is,  If  I  am  a 
chiefly  worshiped  by  the  Chinese  in  Amer-  hog  and  you  a  man,  and  you  kill  me,  in  the 
ica.  next  life  you  will  be  a  hog  and  I  a  man, 

"Toti,  the  earth  god,  and  his  wife  are  !  and  I  will  kill  you. 
the  most  common  objects  of  worship  all !  "  Metempsychosis  is  the  faith  of  every 
over  the  land.  Their  little  squat  images,  set  man,  woman,  and  child  in  China ;  all  believe 
in  small  shrines,  are  seen  by  the  doorways,  that  they  individually  have  in  a  previous  ex- 
at  the  entrance  to  streets  and  villages,  by  istence  been  here  upon  this  earth.  They  see 
the  roadside,  and  in  the  hills.  They  preside  many  honest  men  poor,  and  the  wicked 
over  the  ground,  and  must  be  propitiated  to  rich,  and  they  believe  that  happiness  and 
secure  luck  in  any  particular  locality.  They  ,  misery  in  this  life  are  the  result  of  good  or 
are  tho  least  in  dignity,  but  their  univer-  bad  deeds  in  a  previous  existence.  The 
sality  gives  them  prominence  and  secures  ;  greatest  hope  of  a  woman  is  that  next  time 
constant  worshipers.  she  may  be  a  man;  of  a  poor  man  that  he 

"  In  shops  the  favorite  deity  is  Tsoi-Shan, ,  may  be  born  rich ;  of  the  wealthy  that  in  a 
the  god  of  wealth.  Sometimes  an  image  or  coining  age  they  may  be  mandarins, 
picture  is  enshrined,  but  more  frequently  j  ."  Even  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  bound 
the  name  of  the  god  is  placed  over  the  altar,  to  the  wheel  of  transmigration.  As  heaven 
the  idea  being  that  all  benefits  to  be  derived  .offered  no  safe  abode  for  men  or  gods, 
from  the  gods  center  in  wealth,  and  the  in-  Buddha  sought  some  estate  which  would  be 
8cription  on  the  little  shrine  at  the  door-  permanent  and  enduring;  that  estate  is  Nir- 
way  will  be,  'May  the  earth  god  lead  the  vana,  the  doctrine  of  Buddha's  old  age 
god  of  wealth  into  the  shop.'  "  when  his  experience  was  ripe.    It  is  to  get 

outside  of  the  wheel  of  life  and  death,  so  en- 

tering  Nirvana  one  escapes  transmigration. 
Buddhism.  jt   js  tjie  1Vp(>se  0f  the  soul,  a  passionless 

BUDDHISM    was  founded    in    India   by   condition  of  body  and  spirit,  an  absolute  rest 
Shakyamuni     Gautama    Buddha    who   obtained  by  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into 
was  born  about  021  B.  C    He  gave  the  fol- '  itself.   If  the  Chinese  equivalents  can  be  re- 
lowing  ten  commandments:  1.  Do  not  take   lied  on,  Nirvana  means  entire  destruction, 
life.     2.  Do  not  steal.     :*.  Do  not  commit       "Buddhism  as  a  religion  consists  not  so 

adulterv.  4.  Do  not  lie.    5.  Do  not  drink.    G.   much  in  the  life  of  its  founder  and   in  its 

*  i 

Do  not  slander  priests  and  nuns.    7.  Do  not  doctrinal  tenets  as  it  does  in  its  temple  wor- 

praise  self.    *.  Do  not  be  stingy.    [).  Do  not  ship  which  supplies  the  craving  of  the  heart 

get  angry.    10.  Do  not  abuse  ihe  three  pre-  for  a  medium  by  which  to  express  its  rever- 

cious    ones    (Buddha,   tin*    Law,  and    the  ence  for  the  higher  powers.     The  temples 

Church*.    Buddhism    was    introduced    into  are  crowded  with  idols  and  they  are  found 

China  01  A.  D.  everywhere.    Some  gods  are  of  stone,  others 

Salvation  through  meritorious  actions  and  are  of  wood,  clay,  and  bronze.    There  are 

the  doctrine  of  transmigration  are  the  lead-  images,   pictures,   and  tablets.    There   are 

ing  teachings  of  Buddhism.    The  wheel  of  white  gods,  black  gods,  yellow  gods,  and 

the  law  turns  in  this  world  and  lhe  wheel  of  red    gods.    The   smallest   are  an   inch   fa) 


height,  ami  tin?  tallest  lifly  fret.  A 
be  purchased  Tor  half  a  oent,  and  another 
v.HI  bobI  a  thousand  dollars.  Some  have 
mild  and  Others  hideous  faces." 

lii.  Joseph  Edkius  writing  of  Buddhism 
says:  "It  is  maintained  by  appealing  to 
mankind  tn  pass  their  lives  in  the  practice 
i.f  devotional  duties,  and  enjoins  the  daily 
worship  of  fictitious  but  powerful  divinities. 
It  utters  a  persistent  i>r<  'M-st  against  every 
form  of  worldliness.  A  devotional  life  in 
the  service  of  Buddha  is  represented  as  infi- 
nitely superior  to  a  life  spent  in  social 
ihiiii  -  and  in  the  pursuit  of  secular  aims. 
Education  in  Buddhism  embraces  rocta- 
physlca]  teaching.  It  puts  forward  perma- 
nently the  abstruse  propositions  of  Hindu 
M'-idism  which  amuse  and  elevate  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  but  are  without  practical  bearing 
on  ordinary  human  interests," 

Dr.  J.  Dyer  Ball  writes  i  "  The  Buddhism 
in  China  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  a  vigorous  immigrant, 
fresh  and  lusty  with  life  and  ready  to  at- 
tempt great  things.  A  very  different  thing 
to  the  emasculated  descendant  that  now 
occupies  the  land  with  its  drones  of  priests 
who  are  ignorant,  low,  and  immoral.  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls;  the 
de«)N  i"i  the  merit  of  good  works  in  charity 
bestowed  on  priests,  and  gifts  to  large  mon- 
asteries, as  well  as  the  superstitious  beliefs 
iu  charms  and  masses  for  the  dead,  faith  in 
the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  a 
tnlgl  in  the  efficacy  or  other  gods— all  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  strong  supports 
»f  Buddhism  in  China  at  the  present  time." 


Blending  of  Chinese  Religions. 

N  >  vary  clearly  defined  line  separates  the 
three  great  sects  in  China,  but  the  reli- 
gion of  China  is  a  medley  of  all  three  of 
them.  "Confucianism  has  provided  the 
moral  basis  on  which  the  national  character 
of  the  Chinese  rests,  and  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  have  supplied  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments wanting  in  that  system.  All  three  of 
them  had  their  beginning,  or,  better,  organi- 
zation, about  the  same  time,  Confucius, 
Liintszc,  ainl  Buddha  being  contemporary 
with  each  other  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  writes:  "Any  Chinese 
who  wauls  the  services  "f  a  Buddhist  priest, 
and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  will 
hire  the  priest,  and  thus  be  a  'Buddhist,' 


ir  hi-  wants  a  Ta<ii~[  priest,  he  will  iu  like 
manner  cnll  him,  and  this  makes  him  a 
■  Tavist.'  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
Chinese  which  of  the  two  he  employs,  and 
he  will  not  Improbably  call  them  both  at 
once,  and  thus  be  a  Buddhist  and  a  Taoist. 
Thus  the  same  individual  is  at  once  a  Con- 
rueiaiilst.  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Taoist,  with  no 
Basse  nf  iiii-iuigruity.  Buddhism  swallowed 
Taoi.-m.  Taoism  swallowed  Confucianism, 
butatlast  the  latter  swallowed  both  Bud- 
dhism and  Taoism  together,  and  thus  the 
three  religions  are  one. 

"  In  the  '  Halls  of  the  Three  Religions '  the 
images  of  Confucius,  of  Buddha,  and  of 
Lnotsze  are  displayed  in  close  harmony. 
The  post  of  honor  is  in  the  center,  and  this 
we  should  expect  to  be  conceded  to  Con- 
tuoltts,  or  if  nut  t<>  him,  then  to  Laotsze,  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  it  has  been  settled  in 
favor  of  Buddha,  albeit  a  foreigner. 

"Another  significant  result  of  the  anion 
of  all  beliefs  in  China  is  the  debasement  of 
man's  mors!  nature  in  the  lowest  level 
found  in  any  of  the  creeds.    All  the  lofty 

maxims  of  Confucianism  have  V n  wholly 

ineffective  in  guarding  the  Gonfuehmisbi 
from  fear  of  the  goblins  and  devils  which 
figure  so  largely  in  Taoism." 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  writes:  "  T\v  state 
religion  of  China  is  not  Confucianism, 
though  founded  on  it.  To  the  worship  el 
heaven  itadds  the  worship  of  nature  in  its 
ehief  material  forms,  such  as  the  earth,  suti, 
moon,  and  stars,  mountains,  and  rivers.  To 
the  cultus  of  ancestors  it  not  only  adds  that 
of  heroes,  but  expands  itself  so  as  to  take 
iu  many  of  the  divinities  of  Taoism  and 
Buddhism,  thus  forming  a  compound  e.f  Hie 
three  religious.  Logically  the  three  arc  ir- 
reconcilable, the  Taoist  being  materialism, 
the  Buddhist  idealism,  atid  the  Confucian 
essentially  ethical.  Yet  the  people,  like  the 
state,  make  of  them  a  unity  by  swallowing 
portions  of  each.  In  ordinary  their  lives 
are  regulated  by  Confucian  forms,  in  sick- 
ness they  call  in  Taoist  priests  to  euTOiBe 
evil  spirits,  and  at  funerals  they  have 
Buddhist  priests  to  say  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  tjie  soul." 

Dr.  James  Johnston  says:  "A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  worship  impartially  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  Buddhism  and  Tao- 
ism, or,  if  they  can  afford  the  expsBM,  Hiey 
seek  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  both.  In- 
deed, at  all  great  functions,  it  is  the  eomnton 
piaotlae  t.  ■  perform  the  appropriate  c 
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niea  of  all  the  three  religious  of  China.  The 
ceremonial  of  Confucian  is  in  is  too  scanty 
and  colorless  for  a  sensuous  and  ignorant 
people;  they  crave  for  some  more  outward 
and  sensational  forms  than  are  provided  by 
the  state  religion,  which  has  neither  priests 
nor  prayers  for  the  people :  so  they  call  in 
the  priests  of  BiuMim.  and,  if  they  can  afford 
it,  the  Taoist  priests,  and  between  them,  by 
means  of  crackers,  music,  and  gay  vestments, 


they  give  them  sound  and  show  enough  for 

their  money.  This  practice  of  calling  in 

religious  service  after  another,  or  all  at 
once,  is  n  painful  proof  of  the  inntatfofantTTrt 
ness  of  each  and  of  all  for  the  real  wants  a 
the  poor  worshiper;  they  tell  of  a 
isfled  craving  of  the  soul,  a  thirst  and  hm 
ger  of  the  empty,  aching  heart,  which  t 
old  religions  of  China,  and  the  borrowed 
religion  from  India  cannot  fill." 


THE  LANGUAGE  AXD  LITERATURE  OF  CHINA. 


CHINESE  writers  declare  that  Ts'ang 
Hiel),  a  minister  of  the  emperor  Hivntig- 
to,  invented  writing  ulmiit  'Jfiud  B.  C.  As  the 
Chinese  colonies  separated  themselves  more 
and  more  from  the  headquarters  of  their 
race,  dialects  sprung  up  which  materially 
modified  the  language.  In  the  seventh 
century  B.  C.  an  attempt  was  made  to 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  writing,  but  it 
was  not  successful. 

The  characters  In  the  language  are  nu- 
merous, numbering,  it  is  said,  60,000,  but  the 
sounds  they  represent  are  comparatively 
few.  "  The  various  dinleets  differ  in  the 
number  of  vocables  they  possess;  but  the 
littiast,  that  of  Canton,  contains  only  about 
seven  hundred  sounds.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  frequently  a  number  of  objects 
am!  Ideas  are  expressed  by  the  voice  by  the 
same  sound,  though  when  written  on 
paper  they  arc  aaetl  represented  by  a  dis- 
tinct and  appropriate  character.  The  con- 
fusion with  which  such  a  system  is  fraught 
is  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  constant  use 
in  conversation  of  double  words,  in  some 
cases  bearing  the  same,  or  uearly  the  same, 
meaning,  and  in  others,  being  made  up, 
when  the  word  used  expresses  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, by  combination  with  a  classifying 
word  pointing  generally  to  the  leading 
ahazacterietlg  ol  the  object" 

Dr.  J.  Dyer  Ball  says  that  the  language 
of  China  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

"1.  The  ancient  style  in  which  the  classics 
are  «  ritteii :  sententious,  concise,  vague,  and 
often  unintelligible  without  explanation. 

"  2.  The  literary  style :  more  diffuse,  and 
consequently  more  Intelligible.  It  is  poetry 
written  as  prose.  The  essays  written  by 
candidates  at  the  literary  examinations  are 
composed  in  this  style. 

"3.  The  business  style  which  Is  plain 
enough  to  be  intelligible.    It  is  prose  with 


but  little   of  the  poetry  element, 
general  use  !•  >r  cimnoereial   purposes  !<■- 
documents,  official   and   buskteaa  OOTiaflpt 
dence,  while  governmental,  statistical,  a 
legal  works  are  written  in  it. 

"  4.  The  colloquial  or  the  spoken  laugnat 
They  differ  lu  different  parts  of  tin'  ooontl 
and  are  divided  into  numerous  dialects, 
knowledge  of  Chinese,  as  spoken, 
places  one  on  the  threshold  of  learning  t 
read  Chinese  books.  The  difference 
tween  the  colloquial  and  the  book  style  n 
be  Likened  to  the  difference  between  a  c 
mon  English  book  and  some  highly  seiei 
tifie  or  technical  work,  so  bristling  with  n 
entitle  terms,  or  technical  expressions,  t 
mathematical  rormuue  that  it  would  )> 
comprehensible,  except  to  one  who  i 
been  educated  for  years,  ami  bad  IBM 
such  a  subject  a  speciality.'* 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  writing  of  Die  l 
guage  of  China  says:  "The  spoken  1 
guago  of  China  is  divided  into  a  banal  ->f 
dialects ;  those  of  the  north  and  west  form- 
ing one  group,  based  on  the  Mandarin  or 
court  dialect;  while  those  of  the  southeast 
differ  as  widely  as  do  the  languages  of 
southwestern  Europe.  As  French  and 
Spanish  took  shape  under  the  influence  of 
the  original  speech  <>r  Celt  and  Vandal,  so 
these  dialects  point  back  to  aboriginal  tribes 
absorbed  by  the  more  civilized  Chinees, 
This  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  a 
marked  difference  in  physiognomy,  I 
ample,  between  the  high  cheek  bo: 
Fooehow  and  the  oval  faces  seen  at  Ning] 
One  or  two  words  may  suffice  to  show  t 
extent  of  these  dialectic  variations.  Man  Is 
in  Peking ji/i ,-  in  Shantung,  yiii ;  at  Shang- 
hai, nieng;  at  Ningpo,  nlng;  at  Fooehow, 
long:  at  Canlou,  yon.  Tide  Is  in  Pokinf 
ch'ao;  at  Shanghai,  diaw;  at  Ningpo,  < 
at  Swalow,  tie." 
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The  Chinese  classics  are  comprised  chiefly 
nine  books,  and  them  form  the  basis  of 
literature.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
tea  of  these  as  follows : 
Five  of  the  books  relate  to  pre-Conf  u 
that  is,  prior  to  the  sixth  century 
Four  contain  the  personal  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  his  disciples.  They  recog- 
uii'l'T  the  names  of  Shangtetwi  Ti--n, 
supreme  power,  who  presides  over  the 
itinies  of  men  and  dispenses  rewards  and 
punishments;  but  they  do  not  inculcate  the 
worship  of  tlint  august  being.  He  is  co 
quently  forgotten  by  the  people,  and  his 
place  is  usurped  by  idols.  Xet  so  pure  are 
moral  teachings  of  these  ancient  writ- 
igs  that  no  nation,  with  one  exception,  ever 
■reived  from  antiquity  a  mote  precious 
ritage.  There  is  nothing  in  them  lo  of- 
fend the.  most  delicate  Bense  <>(  propriety. 

"1.  The    'Book   of  History'    consists  of 
fragments  treating  of  the  first  three  dyna 
lies;  and,  prior  to  the  first  fB.  a  2000),  of 
golden  age,  in   which  the  throne    was   n< 
Btetotlj  hereditary,  but  the  prize  ••!  merit 
"  kings  passing  over  vheir  own  offspring 
adopt  worthier  successors. 
"2.  The  'Book  of  Changes,'  supposed  to 
from  WOO  B.C.,  is  esteemed  .'in  abyss 
of  wisdom    so  profound  that    no  foreigner 
.in. I,  some  would  add,  no  Chinese)  can  hope 
o    understand   it.    Without  professing   to 
iderstand  it.  I  have  no  hesitation  In  *ny- 
that,  under  the  guise  of  science,  it  is  an 
ort  system  of  divination,  and  that  it  has 
c  more  than  any  oilier  book  to  impose 
the  Chinese  mind  the  Tetters  of  obstruc- 

superstitiou.    It  is  to-day  the  text-1 k 

fortune  tellers  of  every  description,  as  it 

four  thousand  years  ago. 

"  :l.  The  '  Book  nf  ( Ides  '  is  an  anthology 

of    primitive   poetry,  which   had   its  origin 

from  (MX)  to  1100  B.  C.    Invaluable  as  a  pic- 

of  litoand  manners,  there  is  little  in  it 

Are  and  fancy  of  the  Greek 

and  nothing  resembling  the  sublime 

iry  of  the  Hebrews.    Confucius  said  to 

You  Bhould  rend    tlie   "Book  of 

"  and  you  will  learn  the  names  of  many 

i,  beasts,  aud  vegetables.' 

The  ■  Annals  of  Lu,'  was  compiled  by 
fucius  and  eharmingly  amplified  by  his 
iplo  Tso.  This  work  is  the  recognized 
lei  for  historic  composition. 
5.  The  '  Book  of  Rites '  Is  a  collection  of 
rt  etiquette,  social  usages,  and  religious 
ml,  which  has  had  a  great  influence  in 


molding  tin.'  manners  of  the  Chinese  people 
It  him  made  them  the  most  ceremonious 
nation  on  earth. 

"6.  The  •  Analects,'  or  Sayings  of  Confu- 
cius, which  form  the  must,  important  part 
of  the  book,  are  so  wise  and  good  that,  many 
of  them  have  passed  into  the  current  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  proverbs.  The  sage's 
most  remarkable  utterance,  is  a  negative 
statement  of  the  golden  rule. 

"7.  The  'Great  Study'  contains  instruc- 
tions for  rulers  how  toaecomplish  the  '  reno- 
vation of  their  people.'  They  are  taught  to 
begin  by  'renewing  themselves '  after  the 
example  of  a  good  emperor  who  inscribed  on 
his  wash  basiu  the  words,  '  Daily  renew  thy- 
self.' With  such  precepts  and  examples,  is  it 
not  strange  that  social  regeneration  is  the 
last  thing  desired  by  the  Chinese? 

'•  8.  The  '  Just  Mean,"  is  a  theory  of  virtue, 
us  liic  nii.'iLii  l.» 'tween  extiemcsof  excess  rind 
defect— eloquently  set  forth  by  the  sage's 
grandson,  for  whom  the  sage  him  self  serves 
as  a  perfect  model. 

"  9.  The  '  Discourses  <  >f  Mi-neius  "  are 
teachings  of  the  St.  Paid  of  the  Confucian 
seh.Mp|,  who,  born  a  huudred  and  eighty 
years  later  than  Confucius,  revived  his  doc- 
trines and  gave  them  currency.  He  preached 
the  principles  of  his  master  with  the  zeal  of 
an  apostle,  and  rebuked  vice  in  high  places 
with  the  courage  of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

"Building  on  tola  fair  foundation,  the  Chi- 
nese have,  iu  the  course  of  twenty-three 
centuries  erected  a  magnificent  structure. 
Its  leading  sections  are : 

1.  Histories  vast  in  extant  and  contain- 
ing an  unparalleled  wealth  of  recorded  facte. 
Inclia  has  nothingto  compare  with  them. 

"2.  Philosophers,  acute,  and  daring  in 
speculation,  but  by  no  means  seieatilic  In 
method. 

"3.  Poets,  nearly  all  of  the  lyric  order, 

mo  of  whom  may  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

4.  Novelists,  who  developed  the  modern 
novel   a   thousand  years  before   its  ;i]>[,.  ,n-- 
i  in  our  horizon." 


The  system  of  Chinese  education  has 
many  defects,  but  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowiy,  of 
Peking  University,  affirms  that  "it  has 
produced  a  race  with  intellectual  abilities  of 

very  high  order."  Adopting  Western  edu- 
cation, their  advance  would  be  very  great. 
But  this  would  bring  great  peril  unless 
closely  associated  with  Christianity, 


PATHETIC  PHASES  OF  THE  PRESENT  BOXER  TROUBLES. 

BY  PltOF.   ISAA(!  TAYLOK  HEADLAND. 

RECENT   letters  received    from    Poking  told  us  also  that  Mrs.  Katharine  Lowry  was 

give  us  faint  indications  of  what  the  to  conic  over  from  the  Methodist  mission  t<> 

conditions  were  there  at  the  beginning  of  spend  a  few  days  with  her. 
the  pre-ent  troubles.   A  letter  from  Miss  Jen-       And  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lowry  herself 

nie  Evans,  fioni  Tung  Chou,  told  how  the  we  learned  that  her  husband  was  away  froii\ 

members  of  the  mission  there  spent  a,  good  the  city  and  was  not  expected  home  fore 

part  of  tin*  night  in  prayer,  a  large  pari  of  month,  and  we  learned  further  that,  w  he 

their  solicitude  being  for  t)ie  Chinese  Chris-  the  trouble  came,  the  young  wife  was  .-hi — — v^ 

tians.     Only    those   who    have    seen    their  up  in  the  city  while  her  husband  was  sin 

large  eol lege  building,  equipped  with  read-  out  in  Tientsin. 

ing  room  and  library,  chemical  laboratory       In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  King  we  lcunu 

and  apparatus  for  all  kinds  of  experiments,  that  she  had  gone   with   Mrs.    George 

with  a  hundred  «>r  more  bright,  intelligent  Lowry  to  spend  the  summer  at  Tsunhun,  ^ 

students,  ran  appreciate  what  she  meant.  neither  of  them  were  well,  and  some  of  t  h< 

Add  to  that  their  theological  school,  and  children  were  also  ill.    Both  of  their  hi.     .^^mis 

their  growing  eountry  work,  together  with  bands  were  left  in  Peking.   Andbytelegn =i» 

their    medical    work    and    their  numerous  later  we  learned  that  when  they  were  co  -m 

Christian   families  in  Tung  Chou,  and  our  pelled  to  leave  Tsunhua  Mr*.  Lowry  h ^mm. 

conception  becomes  more  elear;  but  when  taken  her  three  children  to  Nagasaki,  a  — nil 

we  realize  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Mrs.  King  to  Chefoo,  and  in  her  letter  M  re. 

mission  are  >lmt  up  in  the  city  and  another  King  said,  *'  You  may  be  thankful  that  y<. — ^tm »ui 

part  about,  one  mile  outside  of  the  wall,  and  family  are  all  together,  and  that  thus  y—      ■         ou 

that  both  in  the  city  and  out  there  are  fam-  mav  live  or  die." 

ilies  of  little  children,  the  fate  of  whom  even       These  are  a  few  glimpses  we  have  had 

to  the  present  time  we  know  nothing,  their  Peking  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 

solicitude   becomes  ours,  and  we  wish   we  trouble.     What  has  happened  since  wees 

could  go  over  and  help  them.  not  tell.     We  know  that  many  native  Ch: 

A   second   letter  came  from  Mrs.  Inglis,  tians  have  been    massacred,  but  we  tr 

telling  us  how  the  Boxers  were  drilling  in  that   the    foreign    workers    are    still    s*_ 

the  city  of  Peking,  and  that  tin1  government  Whether,  however,  so  many  of  them  eo 

was  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it,  ami  they  live  cooped  up  in  the  British  Legation  iL 

were  innocently  going  on  with  their  work  ing  these  hot  summer  months,  when  i*i 

not    knowing   what  a  volcano    they    were  almost  impossible  to  exist  when  one  ha-  =r== — 5  a 

working  on.  comfortable  house  outside  the  city,  it  is 

Still  another  letter  came  from  Mrs.  lteid,  possible  to  sny. 
in  which   .-he  told  how  they  sat  up  all  one       Sarnia,  Can.,  July  27,  MOO. 

night,  their  babe  in  their  arms,  and  a  cart  

in    waiting,  rendv  to  ilee  if  the  Jingry  mob 

began  to  gather  in  their  vicinitv  :  nnd'in  an-       Ke v.  <;eokgk  R.Davis  wrote  from  PeldnsJun 

otherleit.-r.wlncheamefn.nl  another  partv,  "  AU  <>f  ",,r  churches   south  of  here  have     ^ 

we   wen-   t..ld    that     Mis.    l)»uWs    mission  wiM  out-iip  to  tlw  very  dty  TO    Ev^- 

.  mi  •    i    i  hours  souk;  one  turns  up  with  the  story  of  th  « 

spent  the  night  in  the  .ame  way.     This  lady  slnu.tkm  of  their  homes  and  families.     WV  are 

ha-  given  up  all  the  pl.-a.-un-s  of  living  in  intf  fnl.  thc;  h,.st?  hui  arc  ,)rer>ared  for  the  ?*.- 

the    ho'iie    land.   am-Miir    h«-r    friends,  with  some  of  us  have  l>een  out  here  a  long  time.    V 

the  i-onifoi't-  wliieh    that    implies,  and   with  t hi;  Master  has  no  further  use  for  us.    If  so,  i  "■ 

her  own    private    t'or:une    <up|»..rt^  herself,  ease,  then  a  hmir,  lovinsr  farewell  to  all  my  fi"* 

h«-r  work,  ami   three  i,j-  f.-nr  n<-istnnts.  to-  in  this   ami  the  homeland.    Asbury  Chureffc 

iMh-r  with  her  native  worker-.  ,*|,»  chaii*-d  into  a  fort,  difficult  to  take  by  *J 

""    »  i  r     ,  .   -ir,.     n  it   v   ».     :«  assault.     The  situation  is  very  much  strained. 

Agam  w.»rd  came  from  Mr-.  (  .  H.  l-enn.in  m  *~        .,  .  »    ^<*«*no 

A.     n  ...     ,T        T       ..      A  ,..  li.-ar  ef  ehanires  in  the  Fnrrlirn  Office  which  XhX*-  *-  ,IU 

the  -aim*   mi--ioii  with  Mr-.  IiiLrhs.  telling  «•♦*,«  ...„4  ~*  m~K-  ~t  ♦i.««^- *^**  or 

^  irnod  ton-.     We  can  stand  off  mobs  of  tnle*  «-   *" 

us  of   praeiienlly  the  -ame  conditio,,,  and  UnX<TS   hut  lll|t  tho  rnincse  soldiers  If  the>~      aPe 

that -he  and  tlie  children  were   n..t  willing  tim„.,i  lfMWI.  OI1  lls.    The  heat  Is  Intense.    I  aT»    not 

to  l«*ave  the  hot,  dirty  city  for  the  dimmer  troubled,  knowing  we  are  in  God's  hands,  tli*"*111^1 

until  her  husband  could  go  with  them.     She  -urmuiided  by  treacherous  men,  high  and  low." 


PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 


CHRISTIANITY  was  early  latrodn 1  tato 
China.  Tradition  gives  t"  St.  Thomas 
e  honor  of  having  Brat  preached  the  Goa- 
teita  the  Chinese.  Nestorian  missionaries 
i  iv.  1 1  as  earl;  as  60S  A.  D,,  and  in  (Am  fol- 
lowing century  went  to  the  capital.  A  tab- 
let me  found  at  Singanfu,  in  the  province 
Of  Sh.'ii-i.  in  the  year  11125.  It  was  10  feet 
■  ■■■<■  broad,  having  on  the  upper 
lart  a  large  cross  engraved.  After  some 
eotarksoa  the  Facta  connected  with  Cbris- 
iiLiiLty  It  gives  the  following  facts: 

A.  D.  C35,  during  the  reiyn  of  the  Beeond  em- 
r  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  OJurmn,  after  a.  long 
journey,  arrived  at  tin;  capital,  mid  wiis  received 
iili  Imrmr  liy  tbe  omperor.     Willi  Kelt-denying  zeal 

'     '■  Una  '.r|    !::-  .lilll.llU  111  111  lliiniC.MViUS    journey.      In 

e  ninth  yi-jir  of  the  emiicruf  he  reached  the  city 
s  conducted  to  the  palaee.  The  emperor 
lUBd  that  Olopun  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
h  and  uprightness,  and  gave  him  asp  slnloora 
in  in  I  in  inula:  it  widely  known.  Under  the  reign  of 
uiisuug  oiid  hia  surecswjrs,  Olopuu  and  lila  fellow- 
tre  prospered  in  their  work.  L'ndcr 
■bmas,  A.  D.  il79,  the  illustrious  religion  spread 
u  every  din-t'tii  in  and  teiiijiliiH  rose  in  a  hun- 

i,-,'d  attics. 

These  Nestorian  Christians  were  afterward 

■nelly  persecuted  and  many  were  killed. 

When  Marco  Polo  traveled  in  China,  A.  D. 

96, hs  found  then-  Christians  of  the  Nesto- 

rian  creed  but  of  no  other  Christian  faith. 

'fii.-   li'Diitiii  Catholics  made  special  efforts 

i  introduce   their  faith  In  the   thirteenth, 

.'■nt.'iiili.  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 

had  a  large    number  of   adherents, 

hough  often  persecuted.    Over  one  million 

native  converts   were    reported  about  ten 

rears  ago. 

Rev.  Robert    Morrison,    D.D.,    the    first 

testsot  missionary  to  China,  was  born  In 

teotland  in   1789,  was  appointed  amission- 

/  to  China  under  tho  direction    of    the 

mdon    Missionary  Society  in  1*17.     He 

died  in  January,  1808,  for  China  vln  Amer- 

""  '  remained   in    the    United    States 

•vuty  day-,  and   received   letters  of  intro- 

dia'ii'iii  In  Mr.  Cnrringt ,\ m >■  ri<-;>ii  consul 

I  Canton.  He  landed  at  Macao,  a  few  miles 
lelow  Canton,  on  September  1,  but  was  soon 
ifdered  away  by  the  Portuguese  governor 
I  Hi"  colony,  through  the  jealousy  of  the 

it  holies, 
II"  then  went  to  Canton,  where  his  letter 
oMr.Cnnington  gaw  him  some  assistance. 
Bfi    [ben  adopted  the  Chinese  costume,  and 


studied  tlie  Innguai;"  day  and  niglit.  In 
[Halt  he  received  lli"  appointment  'if  trim-- 
lator  and  Interpreter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pnny,  as  assistant  to  Sir  Gcorgr  Staunion, 
which  position  he  held  uutil  his  dentb, 
twenty-five  years  later.  His  time  was  largely 
engrossed  in  his  translations  and  in  his 
services  as  interpreter  for  tbe  East  India 
Company,  but  he  found  time,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese. 
His  literary  labors  were  very  important. 
Ho  constructed  a  Chinese  grammar,  pre- 
pared a  dictionary  of  tlie  Chinese  language, 
and  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and, 
aided  by  Rev.  William  Millie,  who  arrived  in 
1813,  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
these  have  been  of  great  value  to  mission 
work. 

Only  representatives  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  working  for  the  Chi- 
nese during  tlie  twenty  years  following 
1807,  and  the  ordained  missionaries  were 
Robert  Morrison,  William  Milne,  W.TI.  Hed- 
horst,  John  Slater,  John  I .Samuel  Mil- 
ton, Robert  Fleming,  James  Humphreys, 
Daniel  CoUO,  Samuel  Kidd,  John  Smith, 
Jacob  Tomliu,  and  Samuel  Dyer.  These 
labored  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavin,  and 
Singapore,  and  some  of  them  remained  but 

When  tbe  treaty  was  made  in  1842,  opening 
five  Chinese  cities  to  mission  effort,  H 
male  missionaries,  most  of  them  married, 
hud  labored  on  the  borders  of  China  in 
study  and  preaching  ami  preparation  for  the 
time  when  they  might  have  better  access  to 

Hi-  i pie.    Among  these  were  Bev.  David 

Ala-el  and  S.  Weils  William,  LL.D.,  of  the 
American  Board,  and  Rev.  William  Dean,  of 
the  American  Baptist  Board,  noted  tor  their 
long  and  faithful  labors. 

In  August,  1812,  a  treaty  between  China 
and  Great  Britain  ceded  Hong  Kong  and 
opened  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Niugpo,nnd  Shanghai,  with  the  right  of  resi- 
dence in  them  for  trade  and  mission  work, 
and  missions  were  soon  established  in  all  of 
these  cities, 

in  i860  ten  iriw  ports  wen  opened,  and  In 
]si;i  a  treaty  made  between  China  and  the 
United  States  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

The   principle*   of  the  Christian  relii;! u  pre- 

fensed  by  llie  Protestant  and  Roman  diili.iiir 
Churches,   are    recommit"!   as   teaching   men   In   do 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS  IX  CHINA. 

AT  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  year  another  chureh  known  as  Tienmnj.  -  -m-A 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  "  Heavenly  Rest "  was  erected ;  the  Chiue  -  *-^ 
Episcopal  Chuivh  lield  in  New  York  city  part  dedicated  October  18,  IKofi,  and  tZ  Xj< 
May  18,  lftltf,  speeches  were  made  in  favor  English  dedicated  December  28, 185G. 
of  establishing  a  Mission  in  China,  and  During  the  second  decade,  1857- 18A7,  tZ~  .  "*»-)' 
pledges  toward  the  support  were  given,  reinforcements  were,  in  1859,  Rev.  S.  L.  BaKIl.  d 
The  General  Missionary  Committee  two  win  and  wife,  Miss  Beulah  Woolstun,  Mi 
days  afterward  decided  in  favor  of  the  Mis-  Sarah  H.  Woolston,  Miss  Phebe  E.  Potti 
sion  and  appropriated  $3,00:>  for  the  travel-  Rev.  C.  R.  Martin  and  wife;  in  1861,  Rt=-- 
ing  expenses  and  support  for  one  year  of  two  Nathan  Sites  and  wife,  Rev.  S.  L.  Binckl 
missionaries  for  China.  The  first  mission-  and  wife  ;  in  1802,  Mrs.  Ettie  E.  Baldw- 
aries  appointed  were  Rev.  Judson  Dwight  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hart  and  wife,  Rev.  L. 
Collins  and  Rev.  Moses  C.  White*  and  wife,  Wheeler  and  wife,  Rev.  E.  8.  Todd  and  wi_ 
who  sailed  from  Boston  April  15, 1847.  They  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  and  wife.  Mrs.  Xel 
arrived  at  Foochow,  China,  September  0,  Baldwin  died  in  18filt  Rev.  C.  R.  Martin  di 
1847.  in  18(>4,  other  missionaries  returned  lion 

They  settled  in  the  suburbs  of  Fooehow,   ami  in  18G7  the  missionary  force  consisted 
on  Middle  Island,  in  the  River  Min,  and  de-   Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay  and  wife,  Rev.  S.  L.  Ba_ 
voted  themselves  fc>  the  study  of  the  Ian-   win  and  wife,  Miss  Beulah  Woolston,  >J 
gunge  and  the  distribution  of  tracts  and   Sarah    H.    Woolston,    Rev.    Nathan    Si 
portions  of  the  Scriptures.   They  also  opened   and  wife,  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  and  wife,  R 
schools.    Thev  were  reinfoived  in  1«48  bv  E.  S.  Todd  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  H.  Luwrv  am-      ~md 
Rev.    Henry  Hiekok  and    wife,  and    Rev.    wife. 

Robert   S.    Maclay,    and    these    were    fol-       In  1859  a  female  school  was  opened, 
lowed  in  1850  by  Miss  Henrietta  Spcrry;  in   building  was  soon  erected,  and  the  schc 
1851  by  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Wiley  and  wife,  Rev.    met  with    considerable  success  under 
James  Colder  and  wife,  and  Miss  M.  Seely;   management  of  the  Misses  Woolston. 
in  1855    bv  Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth  and   has  continued   under  various  names  u 
wife,    Rev.    Otis    Gibson    and    wife.    Mrs.    the  present. 

White  died  in  1848,  Mrs.  Wiley  died  in  1853,  The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mis.<=*--S-  on 
Mrs.  Wentworth  died  in  1855.  Miss  8 perry  was  held  in  1862.  The  statistics  reportr-*  «"_  ^  a 
married  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay  in  1850,  and  Miss   total    native    membership   of    87,    and  11 

Seely  married  Rev.  M.  C.  White  in  1*51.  Chinese  helpers.  During  the  previous  >-•  -ar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiekok  returned  after  a  serv-  there  had  been  20  adults  and  12  infants  fc>*-*p- 
ice  of  one  vear.  Mr.  Collins  returned  in  1851  tized.  Additions  were  made  each  vear  ^"<d- 
and  died  the  following  year.  Dr.  White  and  lowing,  but  the  year  closing  the  decade,  X.  &>**~* 
wife,  Dr.  Wilev  and  Mr.  Colder  and  wife  re-  was  the  best.  It  was  a  revival  vear.  "  T  J>e 
turned  in  1854.  The  only  missionaries  native  helpers  wen?  never  more  energetic*  OT 
left  at  the  elose  of  ten  years  were  Rev.  evangelistic,  and  the  full  force  of  zeal«->11-* 
R.  S.  Maclay  and  wife,  Rev.  E.  Wentworth,  missionaries  gave  to  the  work  with  "tl~*e 
and  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  and  wife.  divine  blessing  a  grand  impulse.    The  1*  **•  r" 

During  the  ten  years  then*  had  been  no  vest  was  seen  in  551  members  reported 
baptisms,  though  there  had  been  much  of  in  other  advances  of  the  Mission." 
earnest  and  faithful  effort .  |     In  18fi7  mission  work  was  eonMHence«l 

On  Sunday,  July  14,  1857,  there  was  the  the  city  of  Kiukiang,  whidft  nas  since 
llrst  baptism.    The  convert  was  named  Ting   veloped  into  the  Central  China  Mission, 
Aug,  a  tradesman,  and  he  was  baptized  by   in  18(59  work  was  commenced   in   Pelci 
Mr.  Ma'-lay.    On  October  1*  following,  his   which  has  grown*  fa to  the  North  China  C?**" 
wife  and  two  of  his  children  were  baptized,    ference. 

During  the  year  there  were  thirteen  adults       In  18G9  Bishop  Kingsley  divided  the  v"-  *"~~^v. 
and  three  infants  baptized,  in  China  into  three   Missions.     Dr.   K-  '1 

The  first  church  was  erected  in  1855  and  Maclay  was  appointed   Superin tender*  t   ^ 

dedicated  on  August  3.   The  title  carved  over  the  Fooehow  Mission;  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,       ~~ 
the    door  was   Chhnj  Shuj    Tim*t.  meaning   perintendent  of  the  Central  China  Mh**3-  "*■       V 
Church  of   the  True    God.    The  following  with  headquarters  at  Kiukiang;  Bev.  "** 
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in ■<■[-[■,  Snjieti n te talent  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  with  headquarters  tit  Peking. 
.Si-Mil  of  the  native  helpers  were  ordained 
deaoonaaad  four  of  the  same  persons  elders. 
These  were  the  first  ordinations  of  natives 
in  the  Mission. 

Id  1*77  tin'  Fooehow  Mission  was  m-iM  ri- 
lled into  no  Annual  Conference.  Bishop. 
Imi  presided,  wrote  as  follows: 
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.agel 
Beat* 
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Native  01 


f    lluil    SO    impressed 

reality,  strength,  and  permanence  of  our  work 

U  lbs  DMO  whom  II  lias  pleased  God  lo  give  iia 

preachers.     There  are  oowSOol  then  in 

til''  bead  stands  tlie  live  presld- 

i .].  thoughtful,  pious,  experienced  men. 

-!■'    ■;■-..■■■'  ■    I        ■■   ::   -III, I'll     i    .ili    [■-.    \ .  ,1 J  ■    : .  -    I 

;ing,  educated,  in  tin?  Chinese 
mobs;  ptona,  earnest,  devoted  to  their  work.  Be- 
hind ihese  again  lire  the  live  deacons,  another  class. 
wliiih  ivil!  be  lully  qualified  by  n  few  years  of  ex- 
perience to  come  forward  to  leadership,  Then  be- 
hind these  an?  1.1  probationers,  all  having  liad 
experience  In  preaching  and  all  promising  men; 
and  then,  behind  these.  I  si*'  a  class  of  bright,  pious, 
hopeful  young  men,  students  In  our  theological 
sehnol.  who  arc  hastening  to  take  their  places  in 
tiii-  young  Conference;  and  then,  outside  of  alt 
these,  about  thirty  or  forty  loeal  preachers  of  fair 
ability,  whom  we  are  usim;  as  supplies. 

The  West  China  Mission  was  commenced 
in  issi  with  Clnnij-'ki  turns  its  central  station. 

The  Bttnghua  Mission  was  a  part  of  the 
F'«-.i-lii-iw  Mission  until  1696,  when  itwasor- 
lized    as  the  Hiughua  Mission  Confer- 


itre  are  now  in  China  the  Fooehow  Con- 
lice,  Hinghua  Mission  Conference,  North 
■  iufl  Conference,  Central   China   Mission, 
aii'l   thi'   West   China  Mission.      These  re- 
ported in  1899: 

tgu  malt   a.lsslonaries B3 

ihnlunsilm               47 

'led  lady  irisuliiuartes 4 

ionarlei--!  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society (10 

Native  ordained  preachers .    1ST 

Native  unordained  preachers .  182 

Native  teachers. . . 75 

Local  preachers  and  Olber  helpers 488 

Members. 12,183 

Probationer* 12,750 

Theological  schools 2 

Sboolostea]  students 32 

High  schools  and  colleges  ..... 23 

EUpHi In  high  schools,  etc. . Tlu 

Oilier  day  schools ,.  349 

Scholars  in  day  schools 0,827 

Sunday  sehonh ....  3H3 

Sunday  school  scholars 14,421 

Churches  and  chapels   .    .                         .....  237 


Estimated  value  of  churches,  ,],■ iis:,.i«!i 

PanouagM  M  hatase.     .  .     *4 

»  ol  parsooaBaa.eta, *154,*3U 

Estimated  value  of  hospitals,  nrphnisyra, 

sehoola,  etc *1SM,9«5 

Total  value  of  Mission  pfopertj  ....  ?"','.'. 7. :t 

iii  rew: 

Aduii-  baptiasd . 5.ji32 

Cbfldreo  baptized 1,126 

Collected  for  Missionary  Society H,HS 

Collected  for  other  benevolent  societies  . . .  #403 

Collected  (or  self-support ...  (B.83I1 

Collected  for  church  building.... fS.532 

Collected  for  other  local  purposes St,--"'! 

From  the  laat  Annual  Report  the  following 
brief  extracts,  are  made  Eros  reports  of  pr  ■ 
siding  elders  and  aoperintendanta, 

Fooi  mm  COKTKaBMI  I. 

F%ae*m  fiittrirt.—"  There  has  been  a  steady  growth 

ill  spiritual  life   ;i tilt    preachers   mid  lncuihcis '' 

"Hon   and  more   the   people   are  seeking   ilie  old 

path.-  and  praying  fur  the  fullness  >>f  tin-  Spjr t 

they  may  live  and  witness  tor  Christ."  "Os  »W- 
eral  charges  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in 
self-support  and  bemvolenoe,"  "The  'l^y  aehoob 
have  prospered.''  "The  Anglo-Chinese  College 
takes  rank  among  tin-  forces,  ill  *OH  far  tin-  Bftt- 
throw  of  superstition  and  conservatism  and  Ihe 
Inauguration  of  a  new  era."  "  Our  publishing  work 
still  enlarges  and  spreads  Ms  Christianizing  Irtflu- 
enee  among  all  classes.  There  is  an  Inereasiug  de- 
mand for  our  books  even  among  the  unsaved." 
"  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  ci.udiii.'ii." 

M.„:l./,;.,„,,  lilttriet. — "  There  has  been  an  ad- 
vance ill  ail  the  collections  and  in  memlwrs." 
"Seventy  iviitncti  have  been  baptised  and  received 
into  the  Church,  being  twice  as  many  as  laM  >v;.i." 
"During  the  trials  and  hard  times  the  preaebere 
have  not  complained,  hut  all  hacc  been  faithful  and 
diligent." 

AeMlaaa  ■u.il  Haiiamj  OttMett.—'1  During  the 
past  year  the  condition  of  affairs  on  these  districts 
has  shown  some  improvement,  especially  as  regards 
the  spiritual  status  of  our  members."  "Special 
help  has  made  It  imsslble  lo  carry  on  all  depart- 
ments of  our  Mission  work." 

"  The  Boys'  Boarding  School  has  made  UM  most 
advance  of  our  educational  work.  Welti  I  d  led  n  e 
BM  been  introduced,  industrial  work  established, 
and  a  very  marked  Improvement  is  noticed  In  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  boys."  The  advance 
III  the  cost  of  living,  without  correspond inir  increase 
of  salaries,  lias  put  great  hardship  upini  tunny  id 
our  native  workers."  "The  falling  off  in  I  lie  con- 
tributions to  the  Home  Missionary  .society  is  slight, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  times  in  general  and  the 
crent  typhoon."  "The  losses  by  death  among  oar 
members  by  the  bubonic  phcjuclias  l.ceii  very  heavy," 
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"  We  liave  had  the  most  serious  cases  of  iierseeu- 
t  i  rm  tn  have  OTM  experienced,  mid  protection  seems 
Impossible.  We  get  as  good,  or  better,  protection 
than  tliu  heathen  people  iu  their  troubles,  but  that 
is  very  little."  "Tim  work  of  tlio  year  lias  born 
chiefly  one  of  Internal  growth  and  ( ultivaii.m. 
Without-  present  limited  force  of  workers,  and  irM 
our  old  methods,  we  cannot  do  much  more  than 
hold  our  own  in  numbers."  "We  report  a  decrease 
of  63  members  and  90  probationers.  There  lias 
been  a  wholesome  weeding  out  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, and  tbe  lone  of  the  church  la  distinctly  Im- 
proved." 

"We  are  employing  enough  preachers  to  shepherd 
rloublo  Ihe  number  of  uii-iulierH  if  they  could  read 
their  Bibles  and  other  Christum  hooks.  We  have 
been  making  strenuous  effons  this  year  to  convince 
preachers  and  people  of  this  fact,  and  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  introducing  the  lit. man izcil 
method  of  reading.  Heecntly  we  have  begun  work- 
ing a  new  method  that  bids  fair  to  do  much  in  this 
Hub.  A  good  brother  In  America  has  been  sending 
US  money  to  help  build  chapels.  This  money  we 
have  arranged  to  use  in  the  places  where  the  people 
need  a  church  mid  are  able  to  read  the  Romanized, 
a  small  sum  being  allowed  for  the  church  building 
for  each  member  who  passes  a  creilitable  examina- 
tion In  rending.  In  several  places  (he  people  hove 
gone  to  work  eagerly  to  learn.  A  reading  church 
will  become  a  spiritual  church." 

Central  China. 

"This  year  has  been  one  of  expansion,  and  we 
huve  been  obliged  to  establish  a  new  central  station 
at  Nanebang.  Two  or  three  other  large  cities  will 
soon  demand  our  presence,  as  Ibo  work  Is  growing 
around  them."  "  We  point  with  considerable  satis- 
faction to  the  Increased  Interest  in  sclf-i-cna-tunllng 
power  among  our  churches."  "  There  Is  imperative 
need  of  more  woman's  work."  "The  educational 
branch  of  our  Work  bus  been  maintained  In  its 
usual  vigor.  The  Biblical  School  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Nanking  to  Klukiang."  "The  increas- 
ing interest,  in  the  medical  department  of  our  work 
lias  made  Itself  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  u  fourth 
hospital,  according  to  Ihe  most  modem  plana,  Is 
being  built.  It  is  located  at  Kiultiaug  and  situated 
ou  a  high  and  healthy  s[«tt.'' 

"  The  attendance  tipini  Nanking  University  lias 
not  been  as  great  during  the  past  year  as  during 
1896.  The  reduction  In  numbers  is  largely  due  to 
the  empress  dowager's  amp  tl'rl.il,  although  the 
stricter  requirements  of  the  school  arc  also  partly 
responsible  for  the  decrease,  but  the  quality  of  our 
students  has  been  improved.  There  lias  not  been  a 
large  number  of  conversions  among  the  students, 
yet  the  religious  work  has  been  of  a  very  satisfac- 
tory nature.  The  pupils  have  grown  in  Ihe  knowl- 
edge at  ihe  Scriptures,  and  among  the  Christian 
boys  there  has  been  a  very  decided  quickening  of 
Ihe  spiritual  life.  The  graduating  class  of  the  pres- 
ent year  consisted  of  four  excellent  yon ng  men,  all 
of  whom  have  been  retained  as  teachers  In  ihe  acad- 
emy.    At  the  commencement  uf  the  new  year  a  large 


number  will   be  advanced  from    Ihe   academy   i 
the  college." 

"  Ou  the  Nanchnng  District  It  has  been  a  j  car  of 
building  and  repairing  chapels  and  parsonages.  No 
district  in  tbe  Mission  is  in  better  ibejw  for  carrying 
on  evangelistic  work  or  has  better  homes  for  lis 
preachers,  iim.1  nil  this  accomplished,  us  far  as  na- 
tive parsonages  are  concerned,  without  the  old  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  The  chapels  bine  also  pru.  u- 
cally  been  bu  ill  by  the  native  christians.  We  bare  no 
preachers  supported  by  selling  patent  medicines. 
Idols,  or  little  shoes.  We  take  public  collections  in 
all  our  congregations  every  Sunday,  and  monthly 
subscriptions  from  every  member.  In  point  of  lib- 
erality these  native  Christians  have  nothing  to  lose 
alongside  of  the  best  ou  earth.  We  have  work  in 
twelve  counties  having  a  population  of  T.UOO.OOO, 
with  iifi  preaching  places,  which  could  In?  doubled 
In  twelve  mouths  If  we  could  only  supply  preachers. 
A  lino  brick  church  and  parsonage  have  been  bo  ill 
iu  Nauchsng.  The  church  is  an  on  lament  to  the  city 
and  will  accommodate  tire  hundred  ]*■,  .pie.  W,-  im\r 
this  viiir  licensed  four  young  men  of  great  promise. 
The  list  of  probationers  has  been  largely  increased. 
In  ISWi  we  had  35  members  and  111  probationers, 
with  no  contributions  and  no  property.  In  1888  we 
have  403  members  and  1,HB2  probationers,  with  0OD- 
trlbutions  for  all  purposes  amounting  to  1*3,359,  and 
property  valued  at  (15,000." 

ftbiiig  District. — "  All  classes  of  people  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  because  of  political  conditions,  and 
our  congregations  have  fallen  off.  The  only  marked 
prosperity  on  the  district  have  been  In  connection 
with  the  Asbnry  and  Fciig-cheu  ebapcls  iu  Peking. 
The  school  work  in  Peking  is  In  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. In  Peking  University  there  Is  an  increasing 
number  of  students  from  well-to-do  and  officio! 
families  who  are  able  to  pay  their  own  way.  There 
are  150  students,  Including  12  in  tbe  theological  de- 
partment aad  4  iu  the  College  of  Mc.Ii.iih',  Tli, 
greatest  need  to-day  in  Peking  Is  a  suitable  place  for 
the  hospital  and  dispensary  Work  In  Ihe  northern 
city," 

TWfjrfn  Dktriet.— "  We  are  now  In  new  and  com- 
modious buildings  about  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Cblnghslcu,  with  crowds  of  people  all  around  to 
whom  we  may  preach  the  ijospel  without  hindrance. 
Many  inqulrere  bare  presented  themselves.  Tien- 
ism  West  City  has  had  a  flourishing  year,  with  con- 
sidenibtc  signs  of  spiritual  life.  The  Tientsin  Inter- 
mediato  School  for  Chinese  Boys  has  had  a  prosper- 
ous year,  and  our  buildings  are  overcrowded.  One 
native  minister  has  been  wholly  supported  Wilhout 
Mission  funds,  while  olhers  receive  but  little  from 
the  Missionary  Society." 

LaneAou  Diitriet:—"  The  year,  begun  In  the  midst 
of  political  disturbances  and  scant  harvests,  baa 
been  rich  in  numerical  and  financial  results.  There 
hove  been  167  baptisms.  The  collections  for  mis- 
sions and  self-support  almost  equal  those  of  Ihe  pre- 
ceding year,  ond  the  amounts  collected  for  purchase 
and  repair  of  chape!  property  aud  for  educational 
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*%>rlc  are  largely  in  advance.    The  boarding  school   literature)  and  is  the  oldest  preacher  now  on  the 
**   -Lanchou  has  had  90  boys  in  attendance  and   effective  list  of  the  Hinghua  Conference. 
Would  be  self-supporting  if  we  had  $500  to  make       In  view  of  his  family  circumstances  and  of  his 
needed  improvements.     Seven  day  schools  are  in   precarious  hea'th  his  oldest  son  Teng-huah  was  ap- 
°Pex-«uion  and  are  nearly  self-supporting.    The  mem-  <  pointed  teacher  in  the  biblical  school,  where  he  might 
**er«    are  increasing  in  knowledge  and  character  as   assume  many  of  the  burdens  that  had  often  proved 
'■"ell    as  in  numbers."  i  too  heavy  for  our  afflicted  brother.    Owing  to  lack 

unhaikuan    District. — "The    year    began    with  <  of  funds  our  biblical  school  was  closed  at  the  be- 
y  rumors  and  threats,  and  in  some  places  severe   ginning  of  this  year  and  both  father  and  son  rc- 
**e*"^«cutionst  but  there  has  been  an  advance  over   entered  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  on  the 

**^      preceding  year.    There  were  228  adults  and  H2  :  writer's  district. 
p**"*X*lren  baptized.    There  is  a  small  increase  of  pro-  j     Early  in  May  the  leading  layman,  a  local  preacher, 
**^^. Toners  though  most  of  the  old  names  have  been  '  on  Teng-huah's  charge*  died  of  the  plague;  also 


_^"^-*pped.     The  greatest  need  is  more  and  better 
pels." 
^snnhua  District. — "  The  year  has  been  one  of  un 


another  local  preacher  on  the  adjoining  charge  who 
had  been  known  as  a  liberal  and  conscientious  con- 
tributor to  Church  purposes  for  many  years.    Teng- 
and  rumor.     In  spite  of   these   disturbances  '  huah  plead  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  (his 
,'s   work    has    advanced.     The    two    boarding  .  circuit  comprising  three  places  of  worship)  in  lieu  of 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  been    the  valuable  helj>er  he  hud  lost  by  tho  death  of  the 
to  their  utmost  capacity.    The  medical  work  :  local  preacher.    We  had  neither  the  men  nor  the 
been   seriously   affected   by    outside   rumors,    funds  to  make  the  appointment. 


"Vangellstic  work  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  sue- 
There  have  been  accessions  at  all  points  and 


Sunday,  May  27,  the  writer  arrived  early  at  the  Gang- 
kau  chapel  and  offered  to  take  the  services  for  the 


increase  of  127  in  membership.    Our  chapels  are  i  day.    Teng-huah  .seemed  pleasantly  surprised  and 


said  he  would  go  to  one  of  the  country  appoint- 
ments.  On  leaving  he  apologized,  saying,  "The  host 
should  not  leave  when  there  is  a  guest  present." 
He  returned  soon  after  twelve  o'clock  and  ap- 


K^tting  too  small  in  several  places." 

Shantung  District.— ■•'  The  disturbed  condition  of 
*~iie  country  has  been  unfavorable  to  our  work. 
^Anch  lawlessness  has  existed  and  some  serious  out- 
X*«ges  have  occurred.  The  heavy  rain  injured  the ;  parently  discounting  the  foreigner's  luncheon  of 
<Srops  in  many  parts,  and  in  31  counties  the  overflow  [  bread  and  butter  set  to  work  and  prepared  a  bowl 
^>f  the  Yellow  River  destroyed  everything.  The  mem- 1  of  rice  vermicelli  and  seaweed.  He  then  attended 
are  growing  in  the  grace  of  giving,  but  not  j  the  afternoon  service,  conducted  by  a  promising 
ipidly."  ^  !  young  exhorter.    On  Monday  ho  went  on  the  street 

W  est  China.  j  to  make  the  ordinary  purchases  for  the  table  and  was 

44  We  have  suffered  much  from  disturbances  dur- .  overtakeu  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm. 
1ng  the  year,  arising  from  riots  and  the  Gyrations       He  hastily  sought  shelter  at  the  side  of  a  house 
of  bandits,  but  the  year  ends  in  quietness.     Work  i  and  in  doing  so  struck  his  foot  against  a  dead  nit, 
is  carried  on  in  nine  walled  cities  as  stations  or    causing  a  swarm  of  flies  to  rise  toward  his  face.    He 
ontstations.     The   net   increase   in   members  and 
probationers  is  about  14  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
in  contributions  the  same.    The  educational  work 
has  made  a  good  advance,  and,  during  the  year  sev- 
eral day  schools  and  130  pupils  have  been  added. 


hastened  home  and  took  the  only  medicine  that  has 
thus  far  seemed  effectual  in  plague  cases  in  this 
region.    In  forty-eight  hours  he  was  a  corpse. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  bereaved  father  ?   Can  he 
bear  up  under  these  related  blows?    Teng-huah 


The  medical  work  at  Chentu  shows  a  good  increase.  !  was  a  dutiful  son  and,  all  thinirs  considered,  the 
Excellent  mission  property  has  been  acquired  at  ,  most  promising  young  man  of  this  Conference.  He 
Bailing,  but  the  purchase  was  not  legally  recognized  had  distanced  all  his  fellow-students  in  his  studies, 
without  trouble,  delay,  heavy  expense,  and  manifest  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  our  last  session.  In  his 
official  antipathy.  The  premises  when  first  pur-  manner  he  greatly  resembled  his  grandfather  Ling 
chased  were  unsuited  and  inadequate,  but  have  lnvn    Ching-tiug. 

since  remodeled,  and  the  public  services  held  there       His  only  child  haviug  died  last  summer  he  leaves 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  were  attended  by    his  wife,  his  invalid  father,  three  brothers,  five  sis- 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  the  few  wt»    ters,  and  an  unusually  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
have  to  give  responded  well  to  our  appeal  for  self-    friends  to  mourn  his  early  and  unexiiected  death, 
support."  j     Our  Hinghua  Conference  has  been  passing  through 

I  deep  water  these  past  eighteen  months.    And  yet 

The  Hinghua  Mission  Afflicted.  i there  U  an    ^"cmraging   fact   to    be   considered. 

by  rev    f   oHLiNGEii.  '  Formerl>"  8UC'n  afflictions  emptied  our  chapels  and 


,  caused  man  v  to  return  to  their  idols ;  now  our  people 

A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  lovely  daughter   m  ,nflllen<;id  fop  ?ood  and  8UOW  ^  the  more  dill. 
and  then    the  faithful  wife   of  Au  Deh-chin   wnw  in  8piritual  affalrs. 
(Yong  Daih-chen)  fell  victims  to  the  terrible  bubonic       Antau  June  4  1000 
plague  here  at  Antau,  China.    Yong  (\u)  is  the  son- !  --  *-  - 

In-law  of  the  <m>At  ninnoer  T  \ntr  Chinff-tfnff  uvhnop       •(Sang-fcaii.  where  our  bishops  and  other  friends  take 
in-law  01  toe  great  pioneer  ungcmng-ting  <  whose   d||1||er  ftH.  tos|  day  of  tne  j()\irney  from  Fooch0w  to 

history  is  well  known  to  readers  of  our  missionary   Hinghua. 
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Program. 

Reawno  Schiptuke.— Pbb.  90. 1-13. 
Bin  arau.— Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  09. 

L'ome.  ye  that  Ion  the  Saviour's  name, 
And  Joy  to  make  ll  known. 
Ph.hku.— For  the  people ol  China;  native  Chris- 
tians; native  wnrkere ;  missionaries. 

Sisoiso. — Mi'di'xlisi  Hymnal,  Hymn  985. 
Tuoiigh  now  tliir  nations  sit  beneath 
The  darkness  uf  o'crspreadlug  death. 
Questions  on*  China.— 1.  reputation.   2,  Charac- 
teristics.   3.  Government.    4.  Religions.    5.  Protes- 
tuil   UteioOl   lj.-f.ire  L8B0.    6.  Protestant  Missions 
since  1860.    T.  Rebellion  and  War  In  1900.    8.  The 
man  of  China. 
Sisoiso.— Methodist  nymnal,  Ilj-mn  043. 


Collection. 

llllWlllin  riB^W  t.ije  i"  China,  by  A.  II. 
Smith;  PMem  >'/,„,;„-t.,Utici,  by  A.  H.  Smith; 
4  '.':/■■/<  <;'"  r-<)uuj,  by  \V.  A  P.  Martin;  Tht  Break- 
up "S  Ckintt,  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  ;  tjlanr**  at 

China,  by  li.  Uulil  ;  I'r.vn.n,  Iimtgr,  and  Dm •.  by  II. 

C.  Dubose ;  The  QnutmA  'I-  Droge*,  by  B.  C.  Henry  ; 
China,  by  Professor  Douglas;  China  and  /'■  thijir, 
by  W.  ii.  VTUaaw;  Mmgi  GMnm,  by  J.  Dyer  Bull: 
i  ■  .■  V.tthag,  by  Adele  M.  Flehle;  Sorial 
I..,.  ,-j  tin  <)„••.*.  by  J.  Doollttle;  Tl„  /,'.-..„..„•  .„ 
r/,,„.,.by,i.  Laggej  Th.- F.,,-,  ;>,»,,■  b  a;,...,  bj  I..  N. 
Wheeler:  KA   1 .■/  ""  OWtaw,  by  B.  e.  Maclay. 


The  Chinese  and  Their  Customs. 
HinuM. 

THE  first  form  of  marriage  in  China  was  by  cap- 
lore.  Xow  there  are  carefully  defined  riles 
connected  with  it,  and  much  ceremony.  Early 
riages  are  encouraged.  "To  die  without  lewrfag 
behind  a  son  to  perforin  Hie  burial  rites,  and  to 
offer  up  the  [lied  periodical axuUuna  at  the  tomb, 
is  one  of  the  mo  if  t  direful  fates  that  can  ovciiake  a 
Cliiiiaiuan,  and  he  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  an  early 
marriage." 

Frequently  the  bridegroom  never  sees  hiB  bride 
until  the  wedding  night.  ••The  first  Formal  over- 
ture is  made  by  a  go-between,  who,  having  received 
■  mnilllllariOII  fit  III  I  the  parents  of  ttac  ytmog 
proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  lady  and  makes  a 
formal  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  would-be  bride- 
groom's parents.  If  the  young  lady's  father  ap- 
proves the  proposed  alliance,  the  suitor  sends  the 
huly  mom  ]) resents.  The  parents  next  exchange 
documents,  which  set  forth  the  hour,  day,  month, 
and  year  when  the  young  people  were  born,  and  the 
maiden  names  of  their  mothers.  Astrologers  are 
(ben  called  in  to  cast  horoscopes,  and  If  these  are 
favorable  the  engagement  Is  formally  entered  Into. 

'■  If  things  go  smoothly  the  bridegroom's  father 
writes  a  formal  letter  of  agreement  to  the  Indy'i 


father,  accompanied  by  presents,  ei 
cases  of  sweetmeats  and  a  live  pig,  and  in  others 
e  and  gander,  which  are  regarded  us  em- 
blems of    conjugal  fidelity.     At  the  same  time  the 
bridegroom  prepares  two  targe  cards,  on  which  are 
the  particulars  of    the  engagement.     On  the 
inner   side  Of  the   one  which  he  keeps  la  pasted  a 
paper  dragon,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  other,  which 
sent  to  the  iudy,  appears  a  phenix.    Each  card  Is 
lorned  with  two  pieces  of  red  silk. 
'*  Following  on  the  exchange  of  these  cards,  pres- 
its,  varying  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
the  suitor,  are  vicariously  presented  by  him   to  the 
.    Recourse  is  then  again  had  to   astrologer* 
i  a  fortunate  day  for  the  final  ceremony,  on  the 
ling  of  which  the  bridegroom's  beat  man  pro- 
ceeds to  the  house  of  the  lady  and  conducts  her  to 
her  future  home  in  a  red  sedan  chair,  accompanied 
ins  who  enliven  the  proeeaeiou  with  wed- 
ding airs.    At   the   door   of  the  boOH    tha    Mda 
alights  from  hex  sedan,  and  li  lifted  over  a  pan  of 
hiiriiitui  charcoal,  or  a  rud-hot  coulter,  luld  on  the 
threshold  by  two  '  women  of  luck,'  whose  husbands 
and  children  must  he  living. 
"  In  the  reception   room  the  bridegroom   awaits 
>  bride  on  a  raised  dais,  at  the  foot  Of  wM 
humbly  pmst  rates  herself.     He  then  descends  to  hrr 
level,  and,  removing  her  veil,  gales  on  her  face  fur 
inn-.     Without   exchanging    n   word    they 
seat  themselves  side  1>>  side,  and  each  tries  to  sit  on 
n  part  of  the  dress  of  the  other.  It  being  oom 
that  the  one  who  succeeds  In  so  doing  will  rule  In  the 
household.     This  trial  of  skill  over,  the  jmir  proceed 
to  the  hall,  and  there,  before  the  family  altar,  worship 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  their  ancestors      Tli.y   ili.i, 
go  to  dinner  in  their  apartment,  through  the  open 
door  "I  which   the  guests  scrutinize  and  make  their 
remarks  on  the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  t  he  bride . 
This  ordeal  is  the  more  trying  to  her  since  ettquetu 
forbids  her  to  eat  anything— a  prohibition  which  Is 
not   shared   by   the    bridegroom,  who   enjoys   the 
dainties  provided  as  his  appetite  may 
attendants  next  hand  to  each  In  turn  a  cup  of  wine. 
ami,  having  exchanged   pledges,  the   wedding  cere- 

■'  In  Miine  parts  of  the  country  It  la  customary  fur 
the  bride  to  sit  up  late  iulo  the  night  answering 
riddles  which  are  propounded  to  her  by  the  guests; 
in  oilier  parts  ii  is  usual  fur  her  to  show  herself  Tot 
a  lime  iu  the  hall,  whither  her  husband  does  not  »'."- 
company  her,  a*  it  is  contrary  to  etiouette  for  a  hus- 
band and  wife  ever  to  appear  together  in  public. 
For  the  same  reason  she  goes  to  pay  the  customary 
visit  to  her  parents  on  the  third  day  after  the  wedding 
alone,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  wedded  HJ 
the  society  of  her  husband  only  in  the  privacy  of 
her  apartments. 

"  The  lawgivers,  accepting  the  general  view  of  the 
Inferiority  of  women,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  marketable  commodities, 
have  provided  that  a  husband  may  divorce  bis  wife 
for  anyone  of  the  billowing  seven  faults:!.  IHso- 
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bedier.ce  to  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.  9.  Bar- 
bm.  3.  Lewdness.  4.  Jealousy.  5.  Leprosy. 
B.  Qarrulousness.  T.  Stealing.  On  tbe  older  hand 
no  offense,  of  whatever  kind,  on  the  part  of  the 
hnsband,  gives  a  woman  any  right  to  claim  a  di- 
Toree  f  roni  him."— It.  K.  Dmiglna. 


tile  riles  attending  lis  growth,  depend  upon  its  sex 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  parents.  Boys  are 
desired  mnoh  more  than  girls. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  noses  at  their 
■tart  in  life  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Chinese  classics : 

Sons  shall  bo  hie.  on  couches  lulled  to  rest, 
The  little  ones,  enrobed,  with  scepters  play  ; 

Th-:ir  infant  erics  arc  loud  an  stern  behest ; 
Their  knees  the  vermeil  covers  shall  display. 

As  kluz  hereafter  one  shall  he  addressed  ; 
The  rest,  as  prinees,  in  our  states  shall  sway. 

o  him  shall  be  born. 

Their  playthings,   tiles;  their  dress,  tbe   simplest 

Their  part  alike  from  good  and  ill  to  keep. 
And  ne'er  their  parent's  hearts  to  cause  to  mourn  ; 
To  cook  the  food,  mil  .-i'irii  -malt  to  keep. 

For  a  month  the  Chinese  baby  is  nam 
la  altered  from  that  of  •'  Baby," 
'■  Love,"  to  something  more  dist inc- 
line. This  is  the  milk  name.  On  go- 
■  ■  ■■  >1  he  receives  his  "book 
name."  On  his  marriage  I"'  receives 
name."  On  taking  a  dc- 
,  or  on  entering  official  life,  he  re- 
m  his  "  official  name." 
"On  his  llrst  birthday,  if  the  child  he 
a  boy,  he  is  seated  in  a  lame  sieve,  in 
which  are  placed  round  him  a  set  of 
money  scales,  a  pair  of  shears,  a  foot 
a  brass  mirror,  a  [i*'ti<*il,  Ink, 
paper,  ink  slab,  a  book  or  two,  un 
abacus,  ami  other  implements  and 
ornaments  ;  and  I  he  assembled  friends, 
j  see  which  object,  he  first 
In  order  to  gain  an  Indication 
•f  his  future  career.  The  brightest  hopes  are  enter- 
d  of  his  scholarship  should  ho  take  up  a  hook 
or  pencil.  To  see  him  handle  the  money  scules  is 
tt  ambition  „f  his  parents,  mid  the  probability 
is  that  devices  are  not  Wanting  t<>  direct  his  attention 
t,,  I!,.,  sbjeota  which  it  is  particularly  desired  he 
should  touch.'1 

MMd  life  begins  at  the  age  of  sis  for  boys, 
d  astrologers  are  consulted  as  to  the  day  for  be- 
On  presenting  himself  at  the  school  the 
trates  himself  before  the  shrine  of  Confucius 
and  burns  Incense  to  hint.  The  study  is  confined  to 
memorising,  nud  the  pupil  is  expected  to  learn  the 
book  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  repeat  the  whole  of 
any  passage  whose  central  words  are  mentioned 
to  him.  Com  position,  which  is  regarded  as  the  real 
I  of  scholarship,  is  begun  at  an  early  age.  All 
olar. 


Dress. 

The  Chinese  wear  nothing  that  is  tight.fitting,  and 
make  considerable  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  clothing.  A  poor  man  wears  in  summer  a 
loose-flttlng  pair  of  eotton  trousers  and  a.  loose 
jacket,  and  In  winter  wears  quilted  cotton  clothes. 
Tbe  wealthier  classes  wear  silk  or  linen  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  woolen,  or  fur,  garments  In  the  winter. 

Tie  mandarins  and  military  officers  are  distin- 
guished by  badges  on  their  robes,  or  buttons  on 
their  caps. 

The  dress  of  the  women  Imars  a  resemblance  to 
the  attire  of  the  men.  They  wear  ft  loose-flttlng 
tunic  which  reaches  below  ihe  knee,  and  trousers 
which  arc  drawn  in  at  the  ankle  after  the  bloomer 
fashion.  The  mode  of  wearing  tbe  hair  varies  in 
nearly  every  province. 

The  binding  of  the  feet  in  childhood,  in  order  that 
the  women  may  have  small  feet,  Is  a  custom  that  re- 
sults in  much  suffering  and  inability  to  attend  to 
the  proper  duties  of  life.  Many  are  tumble  to  walk 
unci  are  dc|iendent  on  their  sedan  chairs,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  backs  of  their  attendants,  when 
they  wish  to  move  fr,  mi  place  to  place.  The  picture 
on  this  page  contrasts  the  length  of  a  foot  of  a 
shoe  and  u 


the  plaited  queue.  This  custom  "as  im'Hiscd  by  the 
the  first  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty  nhont  two 
hundred  and  lift)*  years  ago,  and  was  intended  as  ;i 
badge  of  conquest.  The  barber's  trade  la  a  large 
and  nourishing  one. 

Mr.  Chester  Holcombe  says:  "The  queue  Is  not 
only  the  badge  or  mark  of  a  Chinese  :  it  is  the  sign 
of  Chinese  manhood.  It  is  only  when  the  boy 
reaches  the  ago  of  fourteen  years  that  he  is  formally 
invested  with  it.  When  the  country  was  conquered 
by  Its  present  rulers,  a  decree  was  Issaed  that  all 
good  subjects  of  the  new  emperor  should  shave  the 
head  and  wear  a  queue.  This  aroused  Intense  ex- 
cltemeut  and  bitter  opposition.  To  wear  a  queue 
was  regarded  as  degrading,  and  as  a  mark  of  slavery 
to  a  foreign  tyrant.  Mobs  and  riots  occurred,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  was  trouble.  The  omperor  Is- 
sued a  further  decree,  in  which  he  forbade  persons 
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convicted  of  serious  crimes  to  wear  the  queue,  anil 
in  which  he  required  his  officers  to  cut  off  [he  queues 
of  all  such  persona  and  not  to  allow  them  to  shave 
their  heads.  Thus  he  made  the  queue  a  mark  of 
respectability,  and  his  new  subjects  were  soon  as 
anxious  to  adopt  it  as  they  had  been  determined  in 
their  opposition-  To  (bis  day  in  China,  and  among 
the  Chinese,  a  full  bead  of  hair,  and  the  absence  of 
a  queue  is  the  badge  of  a  criminal." 

C  ii  a  [i  a  e  t  En  r  *  r  i  c  s . 

Rev,  Arthur  It.  Smith,  for  twenty-two  years  a 
missionary  in  China,  has  written  a  book  of  over 
three  hundred  pages  entitled  Chimin  CharadcHttict, 
and  the  following  are  extracts  from  It: 

To  offer  a  person  a  handsome  present  Is  to  "give 
him  faee."  If  the  gift  be  from  an  individual  it 
should  be  accepted  only  in  part.  To  be  accused  of 
n  fault  is  to  "lose  face,"  and  the  fact  must  be 
denied,  no  matter  what  the  evidence,  in  order  to 
save  face.  We  hare  heard  of  a  Chinese  magis- 
trate who,  as  a  special  favor,  was  allowed  to  be 
beheaded  in  bis  robes  of  office  in  order  to  save  his 

The  Chinese  are  very  economical.  The  die!  of  the 
people  is  extremely  simple.  There  is  Yery  little 
waste  in  the  preparation  of  Chinese  food,  and  every- 
Ibiug  is  made  to  do  as  much  duty  as  possible.  The 
dress  of  the  Chinese  is  planned  to  save  time,  strength, 
and  material. 

The  Chinese  are  very  polite.  The  rules  of  cere- 
mony, we  are  reminded  in  the  classics,  ore  300, 
and  the  rules  of  behavior  3,000.  The  Chinese  have 
contrived  to  make  their  ceremonies,  »>  tiny  have 
made  their  education,  an  instinct  rather  than  an 
acquirement. 

The  Chinese  have  but  little  regard  for  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  celerity  and 
promptness. 

The  Chinese  arc  free  from  the  quality  of  accuracy, 
and  they  do  not  understand  what  it  is.  They  have 
also  a  talent  for  misunderstanding.  All  Chinese 
are  gifted  with  an  instinct  for  taking  advantage  of 
n  lis  understandings.  The  talent  for  indirection  is 
very  common.  It  is  impossible  from  merely  hearing 
what  a  Chinese  says  to  tell  what  he  means. 

There  is  much  Intellectual  tarUdHy.  A  penM  of 
an  ordinary  mind  is  unable  to  entertain  an  idea, 
and  then  pass  it  on  to  another  in  its  original  shape. 
Chinese  education  does  not  St  Its  possessors  to 
grasp  a  subject  in  a  comprehensive  and  practical 

The  Chinese  have  a  contempt  for  foreigners. 
They  think  our  style  of  dress  greatly  inferior  to 
their  own.  Foreign  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
Ittj  ::■:■;  i  Ubbm  (  i.i-i.  ■■!!-  ■-  ftflgMQi  ooohIm  tai 
a  feeling  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 
Inability  to  conform  to  Chinese  ideas  and  ideals  in 
ceremony,  as  well  as  in  what  we  consider  more  im- 
portant matters,  causes  the  Chinese  to  feel  a  thinly 
disguised  contempt  for  a  race  whom  they  think 
will  not 'and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  "pro- 
priety." 

The  Chinese  are  exceedingly  conservative.     An  in- 


vasion of  their  customs  is  an  invasion  of  the  regions 
which  are  most  sacred.  A  long  established  usage  is 
a  tyranny.  Of  the  countless  individuals  who  con- 
form to  the  custom,  not  one  is  at  all  concerned  with 
the  origin  or  the  reason  of  the  acts.  His  business  is 
to  conform,  and  be  conforms.  The  conservative  In- 
stinct leads  the  Chinese  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  precedent. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  indifference  to  et 
and  convenience.  This  is  exhibited  In  their 
homes,  batata, 

Physical  vitality  is  an  Important  charaetcrli 
This  is  seen  in  the  rcprod ilotlve  power  of 
Chinese  race,  its  adaptation  to  different  cii 
stances,  Its  longevity,  and  its  recuperet i v..-  power. 

The  Chinese  are  patient  and  persevering.  In 
staying  qualities  they  excel  the  world.  It 
of  the  late  General  U.  &  Grant,  that  on  his  return 
from  his  trip  around  tbe  globe  he  was  asked  what 
was  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  he  saw.  He  re- 
plied at  once  that  the  most  extraordinary  sight 
which  he  anywhere  bebeld  was  the  spectacle  of  a 
[k-tty  Chinese  dealer  by  his  keen  competition  driving 
out  &  Jew. 

The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  fatalists.  Their 
fulness  is  Intimately  connected  with  ll 
ness  of  mind.    An  Illustration  of  their  ehi 
is  to  be  found  in  their  sociability.     It  is  In  til 
sickness  that  the  innate  cheerfulness  of  the  CI 
disposition  shows  to  most  advantage. 

Filial  piety  is  a  characteristic  everywhere 
In  the  popular  apprehension,  the  real  basis  of 
virtue  of  filial  conduct  is  felt  to  be  gratitude. 
piety  consists  largely  In  compliance  with  Use 
of  parents,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  what 
need  and  what  they  want.  The  true  root  of 
Chinese  practice  of  filial  piety  is  a  mixture  of 
and  self-love.  A  common  saying  is  "Trees 
raised  for  shade,  children  are  reared  for  old  age.' 

The  Chinese  place  the  term  "  ben  i 
head  of  a  list  of  line  virtues,  and  they  exhibit  a 
certain  kind  of  benevolence,  but  it  is  without  the 
heart.  They  practice  a  certain  amount  Of  benevn- 
leuce,  but  they  are  conspicuous  for  a  deficiency  of 
sympathy. 

There  Is  a  mutual  responsibility  and  a  respect 
law.  Thofalheri*  responsible  for  his 
life  lasts,  and  the  son  is  responsible  for  bis  (at 
debts.  The  elder  brother  has  a  definite 
blllty  for  the  younger  brother,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  is  responsible  for  the  whole  family  or  clan. 
There  is  a  inutunl  responsibility  of  neighbors  tor 
neighbors.  Responsibility  for  the  character,  be- 
havior, and  debts  of  those  tshoui  they  recommend  or 
intro.lure  is  A  social  obligation  of  reeogtiixed  force. 

There  Is  much  of  mutual  suspicion.  There  are 
said  to  be  two  reasons  why  people  do  not  trust  one 
another:  first,  because  they  do  not  know  one  an- 
other, and  second,  because  they  do.  The  Chinese 
think  that  they  have  each  of  these  reasons  for  mis- 
trust, and  they  act  accordingly.  There  is  also  the 
absence  of  sincerity.  The  ordinary  speech  of  the 
Chinese  is  so  full  of  insincerity,  which  yet  does  not 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  falsehood,  that  It  Is  ray  tHM- 


cull  tn  learn  llio  truth  in  almost  any  case.    There  Is 
wealth  enough  fn  China  to  develop  the  resources  of 
llie  empire  1(  there  were  but  the  ton  fide  nw,  without 
Which  tituid  capital  Kill  not  emerge  from  Its  hiding- 
place.     Then-  is  learning  enough  In  China  for  all  its 
Tliere  Is  no  lack  of  talent  of  fcvery  deaettp- 
m.     Hut  without  mutual  confidence,  baaed  upon 
U  sincerity  o£  purpose,  all  these  are  insufficient  for 
e  regeneration  of  the  empire. 

The  Tsungli  Tamen. 

-\R.    W.    A.   P.    MARTIN   writes:    "The   Tsuncli 
Yamen  la  a  now  tribunal  In  China  called  into 

■t  (lie  necessities  of  intercourse  with 
il{n  nations.  Among  the  all  boards  tlii'ti  wus 
*  portfolio  of  foreigu  affairs  ;  the  nearest  approach 
o  it  was  a  colonial  office  called  Lffanyum.  To  thut 
l  all  foreign  affairs  had  been  referred— all 
Western  nations  who  had  sent  embassies  being  In- 
i  on  its  books  as  tributaries.  When  they 
is  conquerors  and  stipulated  fur  intercourse 
i  eqsal  terms  a  new  vessel  whs  required  in  hold 
!  of  equality  and  fraternity.  The 
nugU  Y amen  was  Invented.  It  was,  however,  an 
,'vr.hniiiii  from  the  colonial  office.  The  second  syl- 
lable, I,,  which  signihes  control,  serves  to  connect 
it  with  llie  latter  in  a  way  characteristic  of  Chinese 
ami  soothing  iii  I  "hiiii  KJ  pride, 
in  a  small  scale,  with  three  mtn- 
»  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Kuug,  it  es- 
d  until  it  now  counts  in  ord  Diary  tight  or  nine 
s  and  as  main  iniiW-serrelurti's,  or  chiefs 
I'uder  these,  again,  are  an  army  of  as- 
mts  exclusive  o(  scribes.  These  ministers  com- 
ic most  of  the  heads  of  the  six  boards,  aud  always 
u  members  of  the  Imperial  cabinet.  They  have 
a  to  the  throne,  and,  collectively,  form 
t  powerful  tribunal  In  the  empire,  Issuing 


3  viceroys,  and  able  al 
u  if  they  o 
'a  complies  with  their  revues 


The  emperor 


3ime  Chinese  Words. 
'i,  about  one  fortieth  (>f  a  rent, 

a  Chinese   potmd.   equal    to  one  and  one 
d  pounds  avoirdupois. 

ira,  chief  Chinese  employee  In  a  foreign 

on.  the  emblem  'if  Imperial  power  in  China. 
h'mi,  Chinese  name  for  foreigner;  literally, 

,   a  system  iu  use  for  determining  the 

.     . .  tc  for  buildings, 
Altai,  governor  of  a  province. 
}l.-,n:j.  ii  village. 
EHm,  a.  district 

/."■'iy.  ii  raised  platform  of  brick,  used  as  a 
id  heated  by  a  Are  under  it  iu  winter. 


Kulnu.;  striking  the  head  on  the  ground  In  homage 
r  worship. 

Li,  a  measure  of  length,  about  one  thlni  of  a  mile. 

Mnmhiia,  natives  of  Manchuria,  leaders  of  wlmm 
re  the  rnlers  of  China. 

Mail  if  11 1  flu.  SMI  Md  military  officials. 

/; ,./,,.!„ :  |  i.  ,v..  dike  Structure  several  stories  high. 

S;«tw,  a  forced  contribution. 

T„.l,  eric  iuiiI  ii  iliinl  DDJMM  "I"  silver  in  "eight,  0T 

'/:;,,/.!..  mi  ..fticcr  of  (lie  thlni  rank. 

ThosjH  FMN,  foreign  office  of  i lie  government, 
whicli  r.mtrols  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

rauKii,  offlee  and  residence  of  a  Chinese  olllelal. 

Y,  li>,  Churn,  a  secret  Mi.i.iy  ucticrally  known  as 
llie  Boxers.  The  words  mean  "Righteousness, 
Harmony,  ami  Fi-i.-." 


An  Evening-in-Ohina  Entertainment. 

DECORATE  the  room  with  Chinese  things— fins, 
lanterns,  and  especially  banners  and  umbrellas. 
Very  pretty  transparencies  which  are  quite  Chinese 
can  bo  made  by  making  a  light  frame  and  covering 
It  with  some  very  Ihln  white  paper;  cut  grotesque 
figures  of  animals,  Chinese  dragons,  etc.,  from  thin 
colored  papers,  and  paste  them  carefully  on  the 
white  paper.  Itrimli  the  white  surface  over  with  a 
coat  of  oil  to  make  It  transparent.  They  are  very 
lunch  uned  for  transoms  and  windows. 

When  a  guest  arrives  a  great  hand  shaking  lakes 
place.    [Chinese  shake  their  own  bands  bj  placing 
nil  top  of  the  other  aud  moving  both  up  and 

down.) 

I'kooil.im. 

Exhibit  a  Chinese  woman's  shoe.  Talk,  »  Font- 
binding  in  China." 

Exhibit  a  pair  of  chopsticks.  Talk,  "  Chluose 
Manners  and  Customs. " 

Exhibit  a  Chinese  book.  Talk,  "Chinese  Lan- 
guage and  Literature." 
Exhibit  an  idol.  Talk,  "The  Religions  ,,|  GbJna." 
Intersperse  with  music  and  other  appropriate  se- 
lf desired,  refreshments  may  be  served  on  small 
tables  as  follows: 

Use  no  tablecloth,  spoons,  or  plates.  If  real  chop- 
sticks cannot  lie  obtained,  make  some  hy  splltilng 
up  a  cane  Ashing  pole,  in  China  Taney  dishes  are 
served  first,  substantial  ones  last. 

ttnt  Gmrtt, — Tea  (see  directions  below);  pre- 
served ginger,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  dates ;  lady's 
lingers,  male  lenj  and  narrow  ;  doughnuts  the  also 
and  shape  of  a  ]~'auul  with  the  shell  on. 

.Second  Courtc— Rice  cooked  without  salt,  and  with 
the  grain  as  little  broken  as  possible. 

When  the  guests  come  to  the  tables  they  should 
find  on  them  four  saucers,  one  filled  with  dales,  one 
with  lady's  fingers,  one  with  ginger,  and  one  with 
dotighuuts.  Serve  the  tea  Immediately.  The  gnests 
hnve  no  plates  ;  they  eat  from  the  common  dish. 

When  the  first  course  is  finished  carry  oil.  the  tea- 
cups only  (let  the  sweetmeats  remain)  aud  bring  in 
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Questions  an  China. 


a  small  bowl  of  rice  for  each  guest.  Serve  the  tea 
tn  tiny  cups,  putting  the  tea  leaves  into  the  cups  at 
the  table,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them  from  a 
small  Chinese  teapot.  Milk  and  sugar  are  never 
used,  but  sugar  is  sometimes  offered  to  foreigners. 
Nothing  must  be  touched  with  the  fingers  at  the 
table;  everything  must  be  taken  with  chopsticks. 
The  chopsticks  must  not  go  into  the  mouth :  the 
food  must  be  tossed  in.  When  all  are  seated  at  the 
table  a  great  bowing  begins ;  each  bows  many  times 
to  the  other  with  clasped  hands.  Then  all  begin  to 
drink  at  once,  and  drink  very  fast. — Fuel  for  Mission- 
ary Fire*. 


Questions  on  China* 


(  The  answers  trill  be  found  in  the  difft  rent  articles  in 

this  number.) 

What  different  names  have  been  given  to  China?    China? 


What  is  it  responsible  for  ? 

What  are  its  principal  gods? 

When  was  Buddhism  founded,  and  by  whom  ? 

When  was  it  introduced  into  China  ? 

What  are  its  leading  tenets  ? 

How  do  the  three  religions  of  China  blend  in  prac- 
tice? 

When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  China  ? 

What  remarkable  tablet  was  found  in  1625  ? 

What  has  been  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 

Who  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
China? 

What  did  he  accomplish  ? 

How  many  missionaries  were  sent  to  China  pre- 
vious to  1842? 

Where  did  they  labor  ? 

What  gave  missions  access  to  China  in  1842? 

What  did  the  treaty  of  1861  provide? 

When  was  the  first  Protestant  convert  baptized  in 


What  do  the  Chinese  call  their  country  ? 
now  is  China  governed  ? 
Who  are  the  present  rulers? 
What  is  the  Tsungli  Yameii  ? 
How  long  has  the  present  dynasty  existed? 
What  reform  movements  were  started  iu  1*WK? 
What  was  the  result  ? 

What  portions  of  China  are  under  the  eontrol  of 
foreign  governments  ? 

What  caused  the  war  in  China  in  1000? 


How  many  communicants  were  there  in  1842? 

How  many  iu  1853? 

How  many  in  1865? 

How  many  in  1876? 

How  many  in  1898  ? 

Why  are  the  Chinese  worth  saving? 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions. 

When  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  send 
its  tirst  missionaries  to  China  ? 
Who  were  the  missionaries  during  the  first  twenty 


Who  are  the  Boxers  ? 

Who  are  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  Chinese    >'ears  * 
government  ?  Where  was  the  mission  commenced  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  China  ?  When  was  the  flr8t  baptism  ? 

Why  are  early  marriages  deemed  necessary  V  When  was  lho  flrst  church  erected  ? 

How  is  marriage  brought  about  ?  When  was  the  first  Annual  Meeting  held,  and  what 

What  are  the  names  called  that  are  given  a  Chinese  '  statistics  were  reported? 
boy  and  man  ?  I     When  was  mission  work  commenced  in  Central 

What  ceremony  is  used  on  first   birthday  of  a   Cliina? 


When  in  North  China? 

When  in  West  China? 

How  many  missions  are  there  now? 

How  many  foreign  missionaries? 

How  many  members  and  probationers? 

How  many  Sunday  school  scholars  ? 

How  much  money  was  contributed  last  year  r 

What  is  the  outlook  ? 


Chinese  boy  ? 

When  does  school  life  begin  for  a  boy  ? 

What  ceremonies  are  connected  with  his  com- 
mencing school  life  ? 

What  does  he  study,  and  how  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of  Chinese  education  ? 

What  do  the  Chinese  wear? 

How  do  the  men  arrange  their  hair? 

Why  is  the  hair  thus  worn  ? 

What  is  done  to  the  girls  to  produce  small  feet? 

What  art;  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  ? 

What  three  religion**  have  the  Chinese? 

What  is  the  worship  of  Shangte  ? 

Who  was  Confucius? 

What  did  he  seek  to  do  for  the  Chinese  ?  in  sight  yesterday  on  the  river.    It  was  a  row  boat  in 

In  what  important  points  is  Confucianism  deficient    the  shape  of  a  great   yellow  dragon.    It  had  two 


Writing  from  China,  one  of  the  missionaries 
said  :  "  I  would  go  out  itinerating  this  week,  but  the 
Dragon-boat  Festival,  a  national  holiday,  is  in  fall 
blast  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  North  the 
Boxers  arc  tearing  up  the  railroads  and  persecuting 
the  native  Christians.    One  of  the  Dragon-boats 


as  a  religion  t 

What  worship  is  intimately  connected  with  Con- 
fucianism ? 

What  is  the  ancestral  tablet  ? 

How  is  it  consecrated  ? 

Who  was  the  author  of  Taoism  ? 

What  was  Taoism  originally  ? 

What  is  it  now  ? 


j  dozen  rowers,  who  kept  pretty  good  time  to  the 
beating  of  a  hideous  gong,  while  a  man  in  the  prow 
and  a  woman  in  the  stern  went  through  fantastic 
gyrations,  accompanying  themselves  with  heathenish 
yells.  All  this  is  in  memory  of  some  Chinese  worthy 
who  cast  off  the  burdens  of  life  by  seeking  a  watery 
grave,  and  the  hideous  ceremonies  are  to  honor  his 
deed  and  worship  his  spirit.1' 


(481) 
GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Latwt  Tidings  from  Our  China 
Whin  we  go  to  press  eighteen  persons,  who  are 
missionaries  of  our  Society,  or  of  tbe  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  or  are  children  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, are  shut  up  In  Peking  and  are  In  great 

Our  missionaries  In  Central  China  and  West  China 
have  been  ordered  to  Shanghai  tot  safely.  Those 
connected  with  the  Contra!  Clifua,  Foochow,  and 
Hlngbua  Missions  are  now  in  Shanghai  or  Japan. 
Those  in  West  China  must  travel  In  peril  for  weeks 
before  they  ran  reach  Shanghai, 

Most  of  onr  China  missionaries  wilt  probably 
find  refnge  In  Japan  until  they  can  resume  their 
larmrs.  Thry  arc  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Bishop  Moore,  looking  to  him  for  direction. 

Mo*t  of  the  Mission  property  In  North  China  Mis- 
sion has  been  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  native 
e  been  put  to  death. 


Buhop  Moore  of  Eastern  Asia, 
Bishop  Dtvm  H.  Motive,  II. I).,  was  bom  near 
Athena,  O.,  In  1&87,  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity In  1880,  and  the  same  year  entered  the 
OMo  CoufWeuct  of  the  Metlwdlsl  Episcopal  Church. 
During  the  civil  war  lie  enlisted  in  the  United 
Stales  army  as  a  private  and  rose  from  that  posi- 
tion to  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Cincinnati  and  President  of  Wesley  an  Female  Col- 
lege  Id  the  same  city.  F<-r  several  years  he  was 
Chancellor  of  tbe  University  of  Denver.  For  eleven 
yean,  commencing  with  1888,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Wafer*  Cftrlrflaa  Advocate.    At  the  General  Confer- 


ence In  May,  1900,  he  was  elected  and  consecrated 
bishop,  and  Shanghai,  China,  was  made  his  episco- 
pal residence  for  the  quadrennlum.  He  Is  in  charge 
or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  In  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  He  expects  to  reach  Shanghai  by  the 
last  of  tbe  present  mouth. 


Information  about  Ohina. 
We  Intend  that  the  GoePBL  is  All  Lands  for  this 
month  and  next  shall  be  found  valuable  for  reading 
and  reference  in  respect  to  China.  All  of  our  space 
this  mouth  has  bceu  given  to  China,  and  several 
articles  written  for  this  number  have  been  crowded 
out,  but  will  appear  next  month.  Among  them 
will  be  "Developments  and  Value  of  Mission 
Work  in  China,"'  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden ;  "  Native 
Chinese  Christians  In  Times  of  Disturbance,"'  by 
Development  and  Outlook  of 
the  Mission  Work  la  West  China,"  hy  J.  H.  MeCart-  - 
Buy,  M.D.  We  have  also  In  type  articles  on  '•  Chi- 
nese Courts,"  "Buddhism  Cuntraste.i  with  Chris- 
tianity,'' and  Incidents  a;;d  stories  that  illustrate 


<■  life. 


Remits  of  the  Present  War  with  China. 

[T  is  evident  thst  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  Conservative  party  In  China  has 
lieen  a  signal  failure  Had  the  emperor  and  the 
Lilieral  party  bc-u  alloweil  to  proceed  in  the  way 
they  were  going.  China  would  have  been  Well  on  her 
way  I"  a  healthy  reform.  What  the  results  of  the 
tvar  will  be  politically  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What 
require  that  ll 


.    the    Llla-ral    par 


t  In 


adopt  rct.inn  iiica 
The  war  will  !>•■  the  si-.il  of  prouTcss.  anrl  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  Christian  Church.  When  the  Chinese 
have  time  to  think  what  they  have  done  against 
!he  foretellers  and  Christians,  u  hirsr  number  of 
Ihcm  will  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  many 
drown  toward  the  Church.  Persecution  will  never 
destroy  Christianity  among  a  people  who  have  as 
much  character  as  the  Chinese.  For  a  while  those 
who  have  given  up  their  allegiance  to  Christ  will  lie 
Intimidated,  hut  eventually  they  will  return,  ami 
many  others  with  them.  Tire  Church  will  hire  til- 
ler than  the  government. 


.  H.  H.  Lowiti,  of   the  North  C 
■  dark  days  arc 


l  Missinr 


rer  we  shall 

Hud  the  dawning  of  the  new  China  for  which  so 
many  have  Ih-cm  praying  and  "ailing.  The  position 
of  foreigners  will  be  belter  understood,  iheir  rights 
securely  protected,  and  many  hindrances  to  progress 
will  disappear.  Colleges,  hospitals,  and  churches 
will  multiply,  the  ilospcl  leaven  will  permeate  all 
classes  of  society,  and  In  future  generations  China 
will  take  her  place  among  the  great  Christian  nations 
of  the  world." 


I't'VO    Chiiiy  of  Chii 


l  t 


Prince  Oiling  of  China. 

■    IIH  htt  ba  D  Mir  USB)  :■■ 

of  i he  TsutiL'ii  Tainan,  ind  it Inn 

Liberal  loaders  of  China.     Tin-  ivjmrti  wlik-li  have 
been  ri'i'i  nily  reoslvod    Indicate  <iial  he  lias  boen 

iIit'  i stunt  and  vigorous  opponent  of  Prince  Tiian 

and  the  Boxers  and  has  been  RQppI]  log  the  legation* 
In  Peking  with  ptOVWOSI  dnH&a  i'"'  recent  Blege. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc 

Dh.  B.  L.  B«l 
Bvatmlsport,  Mn 
Rooms  tlic  List  of  this  month. 

On  July  12,  at  Saruta,  One,  Canada,  a  son  wits 
b..rn  to  l'rof.  1,  T.  Headland  and  wife  of  I  he  North 
China  Mission. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Fulkerson,  Pb.D.,  of  the  Snalh  Japan 
Miasiou,  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  United 
Btnteson  account  of  his  health.  His  address  will  ba 
Howard,  Kan. 

Rev.  J.  (J.  Cleveland,  wife,  and  four  of  their  chil- 
dren sailed  from  Sao  Francisco  .Inly  in,  retflmlnt]  to 
Japan.  Earl  F.,  tbe  eldest  son,  m  lift  iu  the 
United  Btatet  to  complete  his  ednoattoo, 

Hev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  Mr^.  Mary  W.  Shuett, 
and  Miss  Susan  Collins,  of  the  Angola  Itbudon,  rlr- 
riv,,lii,\,iv  fort    togust  1  OH  furlough. 

Her.  Joseph  Vita),  who  has  been  In  charge  o!  ibe 


Italian  Mission  in  New  Orleans,  has  I 

lo  New  York  and  stationed  at  the  Italian  .Mission, 

08  Park  Street 

Mia,  J.  C.  Davison,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  is  re- 
<idmnut  Ho.  -2  Kpi'iri  street,  Baal  Orange,  N.  ,1. 

Dr.  and  Mm,  -i.  Y.  Thomson,  of  Dm  Boots  ■mar- 
lea  Mliwion,  expect  lo  sail  from  »«  Tork  September 
5,  returning  lo  Montevideo,  l.'rngnay. 

Rer,  F.  C,  Ditto  and  wife  sailed  from    tStm  Tots 
fur  India  Augttfl 
■ 

Betr,  a.  i..  Buelcwattei  a) 

li-.il      \::-,-;i     \l. -,:,,;■.     hnv.'     LMUIIUN]     10     I1"       DSftCd 

States  on  account  of  the  !■■ 

li--  .  '1'  11.  H LD.DnOfMrPWtl  Mission,  tolled 

from  New  Ton  Jaly  91,  retaining 

lea.     He  mi 

ami  Ret   I  .  M    I 

lion,   who  win  enter   npon   ducat  tonal    i 

Ki-undor  in  the  01 


Tbe  following  mine Kiel  mm  ■ 

North  China  Mission  arrived  In  San  Franetoeo  bran 

i  bins  Augnsl   ■■ 

in.  N.  8.  Hopkins  and  wi  ■ 

ft  0.  N    Urttr)  .  Mi- 
Mies  Kinsman  ud  Miss   Planer,  In 

i  In. i-  Mi.-muii,  1l:ivi;  n  sIbih'iI   in  r-nl.-i 

tloual  work  uaih  r  the  gow  i 

Bishop  i-.irk.-r  and  wife,  in.  T   - 

Hi'.  F.  L.  Neeld  expect  to  sail  ft Ml  w   Tork  Ben 

lembei  10,  returning  to  India,  tir.  \. 
plate  of  Bishop  Parker  as  PreahUna  ■ 
Barellly  District. 

:>:     B  iHei    B    Lainbntl 
■ 
visited  the  missions  at   bis   Cbnrch 
winter,  mi'i  uii  his  retain 
i  IiIdi  sa  |onihs  aged  seventeen  ud  I 

who  are  to  be  educated  iu  the  I   Blted   B 

soon  as  prepared,  enter  Vanderbtll  I  uivrrsity.    iir 

I.ILliJilllli  SU.Vs  Hl.'V  hi-.'  ltiiihIwiiis  of  L     ■ 

and  nephews  of  the  ex-chancellor  Oj 

(  Diversity,  recent  tutor  of  the  euparon     Tt.ej  sa] 

that  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  is  lai 
of  ilie  jH-ior  against  the  rich. 

Bishop  Joyce  writes  of  the  new  Cfa  d 
China  is  made  up  of  such  Chinamen 
bibed  the  spirit  of  the  new  order  of  th 
lirvr  iii  the  beat  things  that  can   be  ■  ' 
Western  nations  in  education,  iu  method!  of  oom- 
ineree,  In    railroads,   iu    archlteatan,    In    Eonag  at 
dress,   In  the  doctrines  and 
uients  and  transforming  power  of  i 
Ilgion.      This  new  China  does   nol 
numbers  of  jicople,  but  those  who 
are  among  the  brainiest  men  of  (he  etnpba. 
the  conflict  to-day  Is  n  clash  tietweei 
and  the  new.  or,  in  nther  words,  It  Is  ■  ooatari 
tween  heal  hen   civilisation   and  Christian  clvi 
Hon ;  and  whether  now  or  at  some  later 
nevertheless  hare  to  be  deetdsd   in 
which  shall  rule  this  world,  a  Chrlsllan  ci' 
"r  a  heathen  otfll 
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MISSION'  WORK  OX  THE  HARDOI  DISTRICT  IX  INDIA. 

BI   REV.    W. 

5  Hardoi  District, 'North  India  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  Rev.  Samuel  Tapper  is  the  presid- 
ing elder,  comprises  the  civil  districts  of 
Hardoi  and  Utiao.  both  adjoining  Lucknow. 
These  two  civil  districts  contain  a  popula- 
".|>00,a  prosperous  farming  com- 
munity of  the  province  of  Oudc.  The  three 
Chief  circuits,  Hardoi,  Unao,  and  Shahabad, 
have  long  been  occupied  as  centers  of  work 
by  our  mission,  and  some  of  our  best  native 
pastors  have  served  as  preachers  in  charge 
on  these  circuits. 


location.  Our  mission  is  well  established 
here,  having  a  good  location  for  a  church 
and  a  good  parsonage  property.  The  church 
building  itself  has  for  several  years  been  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  congregation  as- 
sembling there.  The  girls  and  boys  of  the 
two  schools  have  to  be  packed  in  like  sheep 
about  the  altar  railing,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  are  crowded  about  with  listeners 
to  gain  an  entrance  but  unable  to 


dOB! 

A  new  church  building  for  Hardoi  is  a  real 
necessity,  and  would  be  a  most  fitting  and 


I 


The  greatest  advance  in  Hardoi  and  Sha- 
habad lias  been  under  the  direction  of 
Brother  Tupper,  whose  earnest  efforts  and 
executive  ability  mark  him  out  as  a  natural 
leader  or  men.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
■■■  ■■!  that  Brother  Tupper  was  des- 

ti 1  fur  the  position  of  a  presiding  elder, 

and  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  he  should 
be  first  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  that  he 
had  helped  to  develop  when  it  became  nec- 
essary to  again  divide  the  Oude  District 

Hardoi,  the  headquarters  of  the  new  (lis- ' 
trlct.  Is  a  pleasant  town  with  a  healthful 


worthy  memorial  for  some  one  disposed  to 
erect  a  suitable  chapel.  A  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  would  put  up  a  com- 
nodlooa  and  substantial  structure  which 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  at  Hardoi  for 
some  time  to  come  and  would  beagreat  help 
to  our  work  there.  The  people  have  already 
made  a  beginning  to  collect  what  they  can 
and  have  about  two  hundred  rupees  in  hand. 
If  they  collect  $500  on  the  circuit  they  will 
do  nobly  considering  their  circumstances. 

There  are  in  Hardoi  two  excellent  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  besides  a 
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training  school  for  teachers.  These  schools 
an  a  part  of  the  system  of  Holmes'  schools 
established  in  this  district.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Holmes  of 
Pittsburg,  and  comprise  a  number  of  Bmall 
schools  in  the  small  stations,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  where  children  are  taken  from  the  I 
very  beginning  and  taught  the  principles  of 
an  education  along  with  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

As  the  children  in  these  smaller  primary 
schools  progress  the  most  promising  ones 
are  selected  and  sent,  to  Hardoi,  the  boys  to 
the  boys'  mission  school  and  the  girls  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  board- 


The  girls'  school,  under  the  managem 
of  the  Womans'  Foreign  Mh-ionnry  Society, 
but  at  which  Holme's  scholarship  girls  also 
study,  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  Into  new 
quarters  this  year.  The  girls,  numbering  60, 
have  up  to  this  time  been  crowded  Into  dark 
and  narrow  closets  and  verandas  or  where- 
eoraer  could  be  found.  But  recently 
a  new  and  very  desirable  site  has  been  pro- 
cured, and  two  new  dormitories  with  out- 
buildings have  been'erected,  and  the  girls 
are  very  happy  in  getting  into  their  com- 
fortable and  healthy  quarters. 

The  Christian  community  about  Hardoi 
and  in   the    neighboring  statim-    counts 


ing  school,  where  they  are  supported  by 
Holmes'  scholarships. 

Teachers  are  also  trained  here  for  the 
smaller  schools,  and  a  body  of  workers  right 
from  the  field  is  brought  up  and  developed. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  success  of  Methodist  missions  in  North 
India— that  we  select  and  train  our  own 
workers  from  the  very  field  in  which  we  are 
working.  We  rarely  engage  workers  who 
have  come  to  us  from  other  missions,  but 
are  constantly  besieged  by  other  missions 
on  all  sides  of  us  to  let  some  of  our  workers 
go  and  serve  in  other  fields. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  these  schools  as  an  evangelizing  agency. 
All  over  our  mission  field  among  our  best 
and  brightest  converts  and  workers  are 
those  who  have  come  to  us  as  the  result  of 
this  school  system. 


mainly  of  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 
There  is  a  small  company  of  fakirs  or  dev- 
otees who  with  their  leader  have  become 
Christians.  Tbey  owned  their  land  rent 
and  tax  free  from  the  government  by  virtue 
of  their  being  religious  mendicant*.  Their 
leader  has  been  permitted  to  retain  his 
ground  on  the  same  conditions  since  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  because  he  is  still 
a  religious  teacher  though  of  another  faith. 

Shahabad,  near  Hardoi,  i3  also  the  center 
of  a  very  encouraging  and  growing  work. 
The  Christians  in  this  circuit  are  largely  Lai 
Be'jis,  and  in  their  susceptibility  to  Christian 
teaching  the  inhabitants  of  large  sections  of 
this  circuit  partake  in  marked  degree  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Barellly  and  Rohilknnd. 

For  a  long  time  we  were  sadly  in  need  of 
a  preacher's  house  and  a  church  building  in 
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this  important  center,  but  about  three  years 
ago  it  happened  that  a  wealthy  Hindu,  own- 
ing  a  very  desirable  property  in  the  best  part 
of  the  city  lor  our  work,  desired  to  sell  the 
property  to  get  some  ready  cash  for  a  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Finding  this  a  rare  oppor- ! 
tunity  we  decided,  after  prayer  and  consul  ta- 1 
tion,  to  purchase  it  at  once,  although  we  had 
no  means  in  hand,  and  to  make  an  appeal 
ror  help.  The  appeal  was  made  and  almost 
immediately  responded  to,  and  we  felt  that : 
divine  approval  rested  on  the  plan.  Now  a 
commodious  chapel  stands  upon  the  ground, 
as  well  as  a  comfortable  house  for  the, 
preacher  in  charge  and  additional  quarters 
for  his  helpers.  I 


cisely  the  same  Scripture  lessons  that  our 
Christian  boys  are  expected  to  learn.  The 
Scripture  exercises  which  I  have  heard  re- 
cited by  Christian  and  non  -Christian  boys 
in  this  school  I  have  never  heard  equaled 
in  any  school  in  India  or  America. 

We  were  greatly  encouraged  on  one  occa- 
sion to  hear  of  the  baptism  of  a  Hindustani 
young  man,  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  who  said 
he  first  learned  of  Christ  years  before  in  the 
mission  school  at  TJnao  and  formed  then  a 
determination  to  become  a  Christian  when 
he  could.  How  true  it  is  that  one  soweth 
and  another  reapeth. 

The  Hardoi  District  was  one  of  the  most 
severely  afflicted  sections  in  all  India  dur- 


Tbis  work  in  Its  more  rapid  development 
being  new,  we  are  still  In  need  of  m< 
chapels  and  buildings  In  various  centers- 
need  which  we  have  faith  to  believe  will  ere 
long  be  met  in  some  way. 

Unao,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  near 
Cawnpore,  is  a  large  and  populous  civil  dis- 
trict and  has  long  been  one  of  our  mission 
stations.  We  have  here  an  inte  re  sting  work. 
The  mission  house,  situated  on  the  principal 
corner  of  the  city,  contains  the  preacher' 
house,  quarters  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  little  Christian 
school,  and  rooms  for  prayer  and  class  meet- 
ings. A  echoolhouse  and  church  is  situated 
a  few  blocks  away  in  which  we  have  a  suc- 
cessful city  school. 

Although  the  non -Christians  are  greatly 
superior  In  point  of  numbers  they  learn  pre- 


[  ing  the  famine  of  1896-97.  Indeed,  the  first 
I  intimation  we  had  of  the  existence  of  fam- 
I  ine  was  the  startling  news  that  numbers 
of  poor  people  in  Hardoi  were  throwing 
themselves  on  the  railway  tracks  before 
approaching  trains  to  try  to  avoid  death  by 
:  starvation. 

J  Through  timely  and  generous  contribu- 
tions from  America  we  were  able  to  do 
I  much  toward  alleviating  distress,  and  had 
!  the  satisfaction  of  saving  very  many  starv- 
ing children  from  death  or  a  worse  fate. 
In  our  schools  at  Hardoi  and  Unao  some  of 
the  brightest  and  happiest  Christians  to  be 
found  to-day  are  from  the  number  of  those 
saved  from  starvation.  For  months  during 
the  famine  our  mission  houses  at  Hardoi, 
Shah  aba il,  and  Tnao  were  the  centers  of 
distribution  for  the  American   grain   sent 
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for  famine  relief,  standing  examples  of  prac-  gressive,  and  the  outlook  is  truly  promis- 
tical  Christianity.  i  ing.  Brother  Tupper  and  his  associates  need 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  new,  com-  our  encouragement  and  prayers,  and  will 
pact,  well  organized,  and  promising  d is-  occasionally  need  our  help  in  other  practical 
trict.  The  preachers  are  well  equipped  and  ■  ways.  May  they  at  all  times  have  all  the 
capable,  the  various  interests  evangelistic '  help  they  need,  both  divine  and  human,  that 
and  educational  are  well  looked  after,  the '  they  may  bring  in  an  abundant  harvest  and 
Christian  community  is  hopeful  and  pro- '  that  right  speedily. 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  VALUE  OF  MISSION  WORK  IN  CHINA. 


BT  REV.   W.   C.   LONGDEN. 


THE  land  of  China  is  broad  in  acres,  rich 
in  natural  resources,  densely  populated, 
and  possesses  the  oldest  civilization  extant. 
In  the  literature  of  this  ancient  people  is  the 
legend  of  a  deified  monkey,  SunWu  K'ung, 
whose  somersaults  extended  over  108,000  li 
(about  36,000  miles).  None  could  restrain 
this  wonderful  activity  until  Buddha  caught 
the  monkey,  placed  him  in  his  palm,  and— 
he  has  been  quiet  ever  since.  The  legend 
well  describes  the  paralysis  which,  from 
various  causes,  has  fallen  upon  their  na- 
tional life  and  institutions,  so  that  for  cen- 
turies they  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
progress  and  uplift  of  the  human  family. 

Recently,  however,  that  land  has  come 
into  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
nations  realize  that  wonderful  possibilities 
lie  in  its  development.  Some  friction  is 
being  encountered  but  no  more  than  has 
always  been  encountered  in  adjusting  to 
each  other  peoples  of  diverse  civilizations. 
The  friction  will  be  overcome,  the  adjust- 
ment accomplished,  and  then  we  shall  find 
that  a  valuable  addition  has  been  added  to 
the  heritage  of  the  race. 

If  we  seek  the  causes  that  have  brought 
the  Eastern  world  into  touch  with  the  pro- 
gressive West  we  shall  find  that  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  cross  has  been  the  pioneer  to 
lead  the  way  and  open  the  doors. 

In  1834  a  superintendent  of  British  trade 
in  China  was  appointed.  The  object  was 
to  have  on  the  spot  an  accredited  represen- 
tative of  the  English  government,  who 
should  confer  with  Chinese  officials  to  the 
end  that  trade  carried  on  between  Chinese 
and  British  subjects  might  be  confined  to 
legitimate  channels  under  just  regulations. 
That  superintendent  could  not  gain  access 
to  any  superior  official ;  even  his  letters  to 
the  governor  of  Canton  Province  were  con- 
temptuously returned  to  him  because  he  re- 
fused to  write  them  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 


It  required  the  war  of  1842  to  alter  this 
situation;  even  that  war  sufficed  to  open 
only  five  Chinese  ports  to  Western  com- 
merce, but  the  missionary  has  gone  freely 
into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  God  has 
opened  the  doors  and  sustained  his  messen- 
gers who  have  entered  them.  Where  the 
missionary  has  gone,  souls  have  been  con- 
verted and  prejudice  has  been  allayed.  The 
people  have  come  to  understand  the  for- 
eigner better,  and  large  numbers  have 
sought  and  are  still  seeking  freer  inter- 
course with  the  West. 

Only  two  years  ago  the  city  of  Nanking 
was  opened  to  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  world  under  customs'  regulations,  but 
missionariesof  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
there  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  there  sixteen  years  ago.  Missions 
of  other  Churches  have  followed.  The  Gos-> 
pel  has  been  preached  to  constantly  growing 
audiences ;  day  schools  and  high  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  have  been  established  and 
have  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  all  classes ; 
hospitals  have  been  opened,  our  own  hospi- 
tal alone  dispensing  medicine  to  as  many  as 
30,000  (counting  return  patients)  in  one  year. 

The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  exclusive, 
and  generally  contemptuous  class,  has  been 
truly  wonderful. 

For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1884  the 
writer,  in  company  with  other  missionaries, 
tried  to  visit  the  examination  halls  in  Nan- 
king. We  were  insulted,  hustled,  and  hooted 
at ;  finally  the  crowd  began  throwing  stones, 
and  we  sought  refuge  in  hasty  flight  In 
the  summer  of  1885  the  road  to  one  of  our 
preaching  appointments  led  past  these  same 
halls,  and  we  were  frequently  pelted  with 
sun-baked  clay  balls  shot  from  a  bow— mis- 
siles that  might  have  produced  unpleasant 
results  but  for  the  protection  of  a  strong 
umbrella  with  double  cover. 


no  I 
col 


In  the  autumn  of  1894  the  missionary  body 
of  Nanking  attempted  to  distribute  Scrip- 
tures to  the  students  gathered  at  the  trien- 
nial examination;  the  effort  was  resented 
■by  the  students  and  met  with  resistance  from 
the  roughs.  Some  of  the  books  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  distributors  found  it  expe- 
dient to  retire. 

In  1897  the  effort  was  repeated.  This  time 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  guards  re- 
ceived us  in  his  tent,  serving  tea.  He  gave 
orders  to  the  guard  that  we  should  not  be 
molested  in  distributing  books  anywhere 
outside  the  main  entrance  to  the  hall. 
About  26,000  students  were  present,  and 
19,000  packages  (our  entire  stock),  contain- 
ing Scriptures  and  tracts,  were  presented. 
In  some  instances  the  books  were  refused, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  received 
with  a  cordial  expression  of  thanks. 

This  change  in  public  sentiment  was 
simultaneously  taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  about  that  time  it  trans- 
pired thnt  in  many  places  in  the  lower 
grades  of  examination  the  examiners  were 
requiring  the  students  to  write  upon  themes 
taken  from  the  Bible. 

Furthermore,  the  emperor  having  seen 
the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  presented 
to  the  empress  dowager  by  the  Christian 
women  of  China,  Intimated  that  he  would 
like  a  copy— the  style  of  binding  unim- 
portant. For  years  he  had  been  in  touch 
with  the  educational  work  of  tuo  mission 
body  In  Peking.  These  influences,  quick- 
ened by  China's  defeat  in  the  Japanese  war, 
culminated  in  the  reform  edicts  of  two  years 
ago.  No  wonder  the  ultra-conservative,  re- 
actionary party  were  alarmed. 

The  empress  dowager  grasped  the  reins 
of  government,  and  heroic  measures  were 
adopted.  The  activity  of  the  leaping  Sun  Wu 
K'ung  i  monkey  god)  must  agnin  be  paralyzed 
at  any  co3t.  Will  he  be  quieted  this  time  ? 
We  venture  to  think  not. 

The  Christian  religion  is  allied  with  the 
noblest,  most  energetic  activities  of  the  race, 

id  no  reactionary  party  will  be  able  more 

inn  temporarily  to  check  its  advance. 

The  advance  of  Christian  civilization  is 
coincident  with  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth,  and  Christian  missions 
have  produced  a  body  of  sincere  disciples  of 
Christ  who  are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  new 
ina  that  is  just  at  hand. 

An  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  influ- 

ice  and  power  of  a  humble  believer,  as  It 


also  serves  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  Chinese  converts,  and  their 
steadfast  endurance  in  trial. 

Near  the  city  of  Tai  Ping  Fu  lives  a  Mr. 
Hwang,  who  some  yean  ago  was  converted 
and  joined  our  Church.  He  belonged  to  a 
clan  which,  if  not  wealthy,  had  at  least  a 
reasonable  amount  of  thi3  world's  goods. 
A  member  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to, 
and  will  receive,  assistance  from  the  clan 
in  case  of  misfortune  or  need,  but  one  who 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  clan  will.  If  he 
falls. to  appease  them,  have  his  name 
stricken  from  the  records,  and,  though  starv- 
ing in  the  street,  no  clansman  would  lift  a 
finger  to  help. 

Mr.  Hwang's  conversion  displeased  his 
clan.  Misfortunes  also  came;  hi3  crop  of 
silk  worms  failed,  on  which  depended  much 
of  his  support.  The  clansmen  were  sure  it 
was  a  judgment.  Next  his  house  burned— 
a  clear  evidence  that  the  god  of  fire  was 
punishing  his  apostacy.  Lastly  his  adopted 
son  (for  he  had  no  son  of  his  own)  sickened 
and  died.  From  the  Chinese  standpoint  the 
loss  of  an  only  3on  means  more  than  the 
usual  loneliness  and  pain  of  bereavement, 
for  the  bereaved  one  will  have  no  one  to 
perform  for  him  the  rites  of  ancestral  wor- 
ship when  he  shall  have  passed  Into  the 
spirit  world,  and  so  it  transpires  that  any 
Chinese  debarred  from  having  a  son  of  his 
own  usually  adopts  one. 

The  convert  remained  steadfast  to  his  be- 
lief in  Christ,  and  his  fortunes  changed. 
The  Christians  from  other  places  contrib- 
uted work  and  material  and  built  him  an- 
other house ;  the  following  year  his  silk- 
worm crop  was  unusually  good,  and — most 
wonderful  of  nil— during  the  year  a  son  was 
born  to  the  family. 

These  events  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression in  the  neighborhood,  and  from 
that  time  opposition  and  distrust  were  re- 
placed by  a  marked  friendllBAM  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Two  years  ago  I  stood  beside  a  noted 
grave.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  re- 
mains of  Confucius  were  placed  there  about 
twenty -three  hundred  and  seven  ty-seven 
years  ago.  This  grave,  nearly  twenty-four 
centurie3  old,  is  the  pivotal  point  in  the 
lives  of  nearly  one  third  the  human  race. 
Confucius  turned  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  the  fathers  so  completely  that  their 
thought  has  crystallized  round  the  ancients, 
and  to-day  the  sum  of  their  national  ideals 
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cluster  around  this  man,  and  their  holy  of 
holies  is  his  tomb.  An  inciosure  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference  surrounds  it,  and 
everyone  in  the  empire  who  bears  the  fam- 
ily name  of  Confucius  is  entitled  at  his 
death  to  be  brought  to  that  sacred  place 
and  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  while 
the  leading  member  of  the  family  living 
near  the  grave  is  master  of  ceremonies  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  many  temples 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  sage. 

This  worship  principally  consists  in  the 
offering  of  a  sacrificial  feast  before  the 
shrine  of  Confucius  and  in  chanting  a  lauda- 
tory hymn,  of  which  the  following  lines  are  a 
fair  sample:  "Confucius,  Confucius,  how 
great  is  Confucius;"  "Ah!  how  wonderful 
the  Great  Perfection."  During  the  render- 
ing of  this  hymn,  which  has  192  Chinese 
words,  the  harlequins  assume  384  different 
positions  amid  the  exhilarating  strains  of 
music  from  15  instruments. 

Just  here  is  an  important  divergent  point 
between  the  Confucian  and  Christian  sys- 


tems. The  Chinese  revere  a  lifeless  ideal, 
and  their  holiest  aspirations  cluster  about  a 
grave ;  we  look  toward  a  risen,  living  Lord, 
who  is  beckoning  us  away  from  the  domain 
of  the  dead,  and  who  endues  every  faith- 
ful disciple  with  the  power  of  an  endless 
life. 

We  think  with  satisfaction  of  the  many 
thousand  Chinese  converts  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  the  new  faith  and  now  share  the 
glory  of  their  risen  Lord,  and  we  think  with 
mingled  feelings  of  the  thousands  who  to- 
day are  suffering  the  loss  of  worldly  goods 
and  even  of  life  itself  because  they  have 
preferred  the  living  faith  to  the  dead  one. 
But  their  death  is  not  in  vain,  the  'work 
of  the  past  decades  is  not  to  be  undone. 
The  present  crisis  will  pass,  and  out  from 
among  the  wreck  of  hoary  human  institu- 
tions the  infant  Church  of  the  living  Christ 
in  China  will  come  forth  purified  by  its 
trials,  ready  to  assume  the  responsible  work 
awaiting  it  in  the  new  order  which  has  come 
to  400,000,000  people. 


SUCCESS  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 


BY  REV.   H.   H, 

ANYONE  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of 
the  Chinese  people  must  be  frequently 
startled  by  some  new  illustration  of  a  depth 
of  moral  degeneration  before  inconceivable. 
How  has  the  whole  civilized  world  been  hor- 
rified at  some  of  the  reported  atrocities  com- 
mitted during  the  present  uprising!  Such 
is  civilization  without  Christianity.  The 
Chinese  may  not  be  worse  than  other  peo- 
ples without  the  Gospel,  and  in  fact  in  many 
respects  they  are  greatly  superior,  but  they 
have  had  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  for 
successfully  testing  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  character  under  human  systems  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  If  Confucianism 
and  ancestral  worship,  which  are  of  Chinese 
origin  and  growth,  are  capable  of  reform- 
ing men's  lives  and  inspiring  them  with  the 
highest  ideals  and  attainments  in  righteous- 
ness, they  have  had  in  China  the  best  con- 
ceivable opportunity,  and  the  result  is  the 
nation  as  we  see  it  to-day— a  lamentable 
failure.  Pride,  conceit,  and  a  supreme  self- 
satisfaction  are  the  natural  product  of  such 
an  environment. 

Into  such  a  field  as  this  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries entered.  The  total  Protestant 
membership  before  the  present  rebellion 
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and  persecution  was  estimated  to  be  over 
100,000.  This  practically  represents  the 
work  of  the  last  forty  years,  though  the 
number  of  members  enrolled  indicates  but  a 
small  part  of  the  success  achieved. 

Much  of  the  most  successful  and  impor- 
tant work  done  cannot  be  presented  in  tabu- 
lated form.  The  Bible  has  been  translated, 
not  only  into  the  classic  language  read  all 
over  the  empire,  but  into  many  of  the  local 
dialects,  and  millions  of  copies  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Hymn  books  and 
tracts  of  various  kinds  have  been  published, 
and  a  vast  Christian  literature  is  beginning 
to  find  entrance  to  the  reading  public,  be- 
sides the  very  large  number  of  scientific  and 
educational  works  which  have  been  put  into 
circulation.  Mission  presses  have  been  run- 
ning night  and  day,  sending  forth  millions 
of  pages  to  carry  the  truth  everywhere. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  been  es- 
tablished where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  suffering  are  annually  treated  without 
money  and  without  price,  illustrating  the 
charity  and  beneficence  of  Christianity. 
Schools  have  been  opened,  some  of  them 
colleges  of  high  grade,  where  the  treasures 
of  Western  learning  may  be  received  under 
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Christian  instruction.  Churches,  with  all 
known  evangelistic  agencies,  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  great  strategic  centers,  and 
native  evangelists  and  colporteurs  have 
penetrated  the  most  distant  cities  and  vil- 
lages, carrying  the  printed  page  and  giving 
their  personal  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Jesus  to  forgive  sin.  In  this  way  the  whole 
empire  has  been  honeycombed  and  perme- 
ated by  Christian  truth  from  Canton  to  the 
great  wall,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Tibet. 

Medical  missions  have  had  remarkable 
success  in  China.  Many  superstitions  have 
been  exploded  and  much  prejudice  has  been 
removed  by  the  practice  of  medical  mission- 
aries. Some  of  the  marvelous  and  success- 
ful operations  performed  by  foreign  sur- 
geons have  impressed  the  Chinese  with  the 
superiority  of  Western  surgery.  Often 
wealthy  Chinese  officials  will  welcome  and 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hospital  or 
dispensary  when  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  evangelistic  work. 

Wu  Ting  Fang,  Chinese  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  reported  to  have  referred 
in  a  speech  made  in  Philadelphia  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  medical  missionary  and  its  effects. 
He  said  that  "Li  Hung  Chang's  wife  be- 
came very  ill,  and  her  complaint  was  so 
serious  and  complicated  as  to  baffle  the 
skill  of  all  Chinese  physicians  and  resist  all 
the  methods  of  treatment  known  to  Chinese 
science.  As  a  last  resort,  Dr.  Howard,  a 
medical  missionary  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  called 
in  to  see  the  distinguished  patient.  Under 
her  skillful  treatment  Lady  Li's  condition 
began  to  improve.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  completely  recovered  from  her  sickness. 
The  viceroy  felt  so  grateful  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wife  that  he  founded  a  memorial  hos- 
pital and  placed  it  under  the  sole  charge  of 
Dr.  Howard.  Some  time  after  this  Dr.  How- 
ard was  dispatched  by  the  viceroy  all  the 
way  from  Tientsin  to  the  south  of  China,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  attend 
his  mother  in  her  last  illness." 

Medical  missionaries  have  been  not  only 
influential  in  breaking  down  prejudice,  but 
have  been  instrumental  in  leading  many 
souls  to  the  Great  Physician.  Many  are  the 
instances  where  persons  who  have  found 
Christ  in  a  mission  hospital  have  been  the 
means  of  establishing  a  church  in  a  distant 
Tillage  or  city.  The  impression  of  Christian 
love  and  sympathy  made  upon  the  hundreds 


of  thousands  annually  treated  by  medical 
missionaries  must  be  of  incalculable  effect 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  in  China. 

We  give  some  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  in  China. 

Chen  Wie-ping  is  a  young  Chinese,  a 
graduate  of  the  Peking  University,  and 
with  fine  ability  and  a  good  command  of 
English.  He  is  the  native  pastor  of  Asbury 
Church  in  Peking,  and  receives  $8  a  month 
for  his  services,  though  he  could  secure  ten 
times  as  much  by  entering  secular  employ- 
ment. When  appointed  to  his  present 
charge  he  said  to  the  committee  that  was 
discussing  how  much  salary  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  him :  "  If  two  years  before  my 
graduation  you  had  offered  me  $100  a 
month,  I  would  not  have  accepted  it,  for  I 
had  determined  to  enter  upon  a  business 
life.  When  I  was  converted  I  gave  my- 
self to  Christ  and  his  work,  and  now  I  in- 
tend to  preach  the  Gospel  no  matter  what 
salary  I  receive,  or  whether  I  receive  noth- 
ing at  ell." 

His  brother,  Chen  Wie-cheng,  is  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity at  a  salary  of  $10  a  month.  He  was 
asked  by  Li  Hung  Chang  to  teach  his  two 
grandsons  two  hours  a  day,  for  which  he 
would  pay  him  $25  per  month.  In  accepting 
the  position  he  stipulated  that  he  would  not 
teach  on  the  Sabbath,  as  he  was  a  Christian 
and  did  not  work  on  that  day.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  brought  the  entire 
amount  received  and  gave  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  assist  needy  students  in  securing  an 
education. 

Can  any  intelligent  man  with  Christian 
sympathies  affirm  that  these  young  men, 
and  many  others  who  are  doing  similar 
work  with  equal  personal  loss,  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  superstition  and  Chris- 
tianity?   

The  Missionary  OalL 

Hark,  the  bugle  call  of  God ! 

Down  the  ages  sounding, 
"  Go  ye,  and  proclaim  abroad 

News  of  grace  abounding ! " 

Let  the  sacred  heralds  go, 
Through  the  yales  and  mountains ; 

Steady  streams  of  treasure  flow 
From  the  golden  fountains ! 

Tell  the  news !    Tell  the  news ! 

Let  the  farthest  nation 
Hear  the  sound,  the  world  around, 

Tidings  of  salvation ! 

—J..  T.  Pkraon,  D.D. 
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A  COOLY  CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 

BT  REV.   EDWARD  JAMES. 


A  "COOLY  CHURCH "  is  somewhat  like, 
but  not  exactly  equivalent  to  a  "  labor- 
ing man's  church."  A  high  official  visiting 
this  field  years  ago  said,  "  Work  among  the 
coolies  and  you  will  have  a  cooly  church." 
True,  but  not  all  the  truth.  It  is  suggestive  of 
many  problems  of  missionary  work.  Of  all 
the  Chinese  professing  Christianity  a  large 
proportion  is  of  the  cooly  level  of  society  ; 
that  is,  aside  from  the  veriest  beggars  and 
ruffians,  they  are,  as  individuals,  the  least 
influential,  least  responsible,  least  respected 
people  in  the  empire.  What  we  propose 
saying  is  not  to  be  taken  as  disparaging 
these  people,  or  reflecting  on  efforts  for  their 
reclamation  and  salvation. 

Causes. 

Several  conditions  combine  to  produce  a 
"cooly  church." 

1.  The  poor  are  the  largest  part  of  society 
in  general. 

2.  Their  status  is  such  that  they  welcome 
anything  which  promises  relief,  without 
inquiring  very  closely  into  its  source  or 
nature.  With  all  our  optimism  we  must 
admit  that  many  come  to  the  church  with 
no  higher  motive  than  this. 

3.  Having  neither  learning,  position,  nor 
means  they  are  not  afraid  of  losing  any- 
thing ;  are  not  so  intellectually  proud  as  to 
scorn  assistance  from  the  odious  foreigner ; 
and  are  not  so  grounded  in  any  other  reli- 
gious system. 

4.  Feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty,  the  bit- 
terness of  life,  the  burden  of  supporting 
phalanxes  of  helpless  gods  and  armies  of 
praying  priests,  they  would  fain  escape 
the  whole  catalogue  and  secure  assistance 
and  protection,  even  from  the  "  foreign 
devil." 

5.  They  are  more  open-minded,  and  open- 
hearted  than  the  self-sufficient  literati  and 
merchants,  hence  are  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  seed  "  in  good  ground." 

Disadvantages. 

There  are  several,  and  far-reaching. 

1.  With  a  membership  so  poor,  even  with 
the  cheapest  kind  of  native  pastors  and 
evangelists,  self-support  is  a  long  way  off. 
It  is  a  big  thing  for  some  of  these  people  to 
give  25  cents  a  year.  Some  give  more ;  but 
if  we  could  average  $1  gold  a  year,  from  all 


the  members  and  probationers,  it  would  be 
quite  a  relief.  The  average  preacher  gets 
about  $6  per  month ;  the  teacher,  $3 ;  gate- 
man,  $1.25;  light,  75  cents  (all  figures  in 
gold).  How  many  members  are  necessary 
to  support  this.  And  how  long  until  they 
can  build  chapels  and  schoolhouses  ? 

2.  The  ignorance  of  this  membership, 
and  the  teaching  adapted  to  it,  repel  the 
more  intelligent.  True,  as  per  Western  no- 
tions, there  is  no  knowledge  in  Chinese  learn- 
ing ;  nevertheless  the  Chinese  man-of-letters 
is  supremely  proud,  and  disdains  free  as- 
sociation with  the  "common  herd."  The 
mandarin  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him  simply  because  it  is  too 
easily  understood;  he  must  needs  have  a 
classic  style.  But  ignoring  the  ultras,  there 
is  a  marked  dislike  among  the  literati  of  as- 
sociation with  the  unlearned. 

3.  Many  of  this  class  come  only  for 
"loaves  and  fishes."  They  hope  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  way  as  servants,  colporteurs, 
gatekeepers,  etc.  Or  they  have  some  other 
ax  to  grind,  a  suit  at  law,  an  unpleasant 
neighbor  to  be  "  squelched,"  a  large  follow- 
ing of  relatives,  a  little  interest  to  be  pro- 
tected, etc. 

Advantages. 

China  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Is  it 
not  true,  also,  in  India,  Japan,  Africa,  that 
the  lowest  are  first  reached  ?  Is  it  not  true 
in  Europe  and  America  that  the  large  mass 
of  Christians  are  those  who  toil  for  daily 
bread  ?  Was  it  not  true  of  Judea  ?  And 
out  of  this  Christ's  Church  has  grown. 

1.  The  mass  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
working  from  the  bottom  upward.  Begin- 
ning with  those  now  ready  a  foundation  is 
more  easily  laid  for  the  future  Church  which 
shall  include  all.  One  soul  being  of  equal 
value  with  another  it  would  seem  wise  to 
labor  for  those  who  respond. 

2.  Christianity  has  opportunity  to  prove 
its  divine  foundation  by  giving  hope  to  the 
hopeless,  raising  the  fallen,  rousing  the 
good  in  man,  dignifying  life,  vivifying  the 
dead,  regenerating  the  whole  native. 

3.  When  converts  from  the  lower  classes 
become  numerous  enough,  they  powerfully 
affect  the  higher,  and  practically  compel 
recognition. 

4.  The  higher  are  constantly  reinforced 
!  from  the  lower. 


Remarks. 

We  know    of   no  facts  or   figures  which 

'ork  among  "higher  classes"  more 

romising  than  work  umoug  lower  classes. 

Villains,  knaves,  and  scoundrels   are  in  no 

a  proportion.    There  is  a  positive  danger 

i  exclusive  work  among  well-to-do.    The 


lilerali  are  the  least  promising  of  all, 
though  not  a  few  of  China's"  book  readers  " 
secretly  believe  the  Gospel.  Even  among 
those  enjoying  the  advantages  of  years  of 
training  inChriKtiuii  s< 'tiiiu Is  the  proportion  of 
apostates  is  as  large  ns  among  countryfolk, 
and  of  "  rice  Christians  "  decidedly  larger. 


NATIVE  CHINESE  CHRISTIANS  IN  TIMES  OF  DISTURBANCE. 


BY  BEV.   QUINCT  A. 

I  T  the  present  time  the  eyes  of  the  civil- 


ized world  nro  turned  upon  China. 
Many  people,  in  all  lands,  are  talking  of  the 
official  representatives  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, of  the  merchants  and  of  the  mission- 
aries now  residing  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
But  few  take  time,  however,  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  native  Christian. 

Of  course,  when  the  great  daily  papers  re- 
port the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
Chinese  converts  and  comment  on  the  fact 
that  other  thousands  have  been  rendered 
homeless  by  a  pitiless  mob,  the  public  takes 
a  passing  interest  and  indignantly  resents 
the  barbarities  of  the  "heathen  Chinee." 
But  those  faithful  men  and  women  who  have 
"left  all  to  follow  Christ"  deserve  more 
ut  tlii-  bands  of  the  home  Church  than  a 
passiug  sigh  of  sentiment  breathed  out  at 
the  announcement  of  a  great  slaughter. 

When  a  Chinese  becomes  a  Christian  he 
oftentimes  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  en- 
lire  family  or  his  elan.  In  a  thousand  little 
ways,  in  ways  hard  to  understand,  ho  suffers 
persecution.  Things  that  torture  him  are 
thought  out  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
his  own  people  seek  to  drive  him  from  the 
true  course  of  duty. 

The  tongue  is  indeed  a  small  thing,  but, 
under  the  control  of  a  heathen  clan,  and 
when  directed  against  one  who  has  left  the 
traditions  and  practices  of  the  ancients 
to  become  n  Christian,  it  becomes  a  very 
powerful  weapon,  and  its  sting  is  hard  to 
bear.  Many  fall  by  it.  Others  remain 
faithful  and  bear  the  His  attendant  upon 
the  Christian  life  in  the  Christiike  spirit 
rather  than  return  to  the  ways  of   dark- 

But  the  Church  at  large  knows  but  little 
of  the  difficulties  of  living  a  Christian  life  in 
a  heathen  land.  Few  ever  pray  for  the  na- 
tive convert.  Tin'  poor  fellow  staggers  on 
in  his  weakness.  His  persecutors  are  persist- 
ent.     His  everyday  life  is  hard.      He  re- 


ceives no  notice,  however,  until  many  hun- 
dreds are  involved  with  him. 

Then  the  papers  fairly  blaze  with  informa- 
tion, with  indignation,  aud  with  pity.  The 
pastors  pray  fervently  in  the  midst  of  their 
Sunday  morning  congregations.  Devout 
people  everywhere  awaken  to  the  awfulness 
of  things,  and  great  thoughts  try  to  find  an 
outlet.  The  same  quality  of  disturbance 
has  been  in  existence  for  years.  But  quan- 
tity was  also  required.  Then  the  nations 
start.    Then  the  Churches  awake. 

With  the  awakening  queer  things  happen. 
Strange  words  are  spokeu.  Devout  Chris- 
tians meet  the  returned  foreign  missionary. 
They  desire  to  introduce  a  subject  that  will 
interest  him.  They  ask  questions.  Here- 
with are  some  samples :  "  Are  you  not  glad 
you  are  out  of  China  now  ?  "  "  You  got  out 
of  it  just  in  time,  didn't  you?"  "Have 
your  colleagues  in  the  work  there  left  their 
station  for  a  port  of  safety  ?  " 

Such  questions  as  these  are  asked  daily. 
But,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  condi- 
tions and  outlook,  as  they  relate  to  the  na- 
tive convert,  are  never  inquired  into. 

People  seem  to  think  it  a  strange  thing 
that  a  missionary  becomes  attached  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  labors,  that  their 
trials  become  his  trials,  and  their  persecu- 
tions his  persecutions.  When  great  disturb- 
ances arise  the  native  convert  must  bear 
his  full  share  of  the  trouble. 

People  at  home  seem  to  wonder  that  the 
missionary  doei  not  fly  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  storm.  They  do  nnt  think  that  by  such 
an  action  he  dishonors  his  faith,  his  Church, 
and  his  work,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  leaves 
the  poor  native  to  brave  the  tempest  alone. 


11  it saoi.il  an,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Dear  Lord,  in  thy  eervico  draw  ne 

Out-  cniiBFCTU(i.-th  il  prei'tims  colli, 
One  droppelb  only  a  tear ; 
Look,  Master,  the  love  la  hero  I  " 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OUTLOOK  OF  OUR  WEST  CHINA  MISSION. 


T 


BY  JAMES  H.   MCCARTNEY,   M.D. 

HROUGH  the  faith  of  that  man  of  God  |  several  years.    The  work  in  the  beginning 

seemed  to  be  very  prosperous,  but  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tive helper  the  interest  soon  diminished. 

Last  year  Brother  J.  O.  Curnow  succeeded 
in  buying  a  place  and  erected  the  first 
foreign  house,  into  which  he  moved  his 
family.  He  reports  the  work  encouraging 
but  much  in  need  of  additional  help.  The 
Mission  very  greatly  needs  sufficient  money 
to  erect  a  chapel  and  dispensary  at  this 
place.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  next  city  opened  was  Hocheo,  between 
Chungking  and  Bulling,  sixty*  miles  west  of 
Chungking.  This  work  was  opened  by  two 
native  local  preachers,  one  of  which  was  a 
graduate  in  medicine.  The  work  was  as 
successfully  opened  and  worked  by  these, 
our  native  brethren,  as  a  foreign  missionary 
possibly  could  have  done.  They  had  day 
schools,  Sunday  chapel,  street  chapel,  dis- 


and  firm  believer  in  foreign  missions, 
Dr.  Goucher  of  Baltimore,  the  West  China 
Mission  had  its  beginning.  He  had  a 
prophet's  vision  when  he  foresaw  the  possi- 
bilities of  West  China  as  a  mission  field.  It 
is  the  connecting  link  between  central 
China,  Tibet,  and  India  on  the  west  and 
southwest.  His  princely  gift  of  $5,000  a 
year  for  three  years  made  it  possible  for  the 
Missionary  Society  to  begin  work  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  the  un- 
evangelized  world. 

The  first  city  occupied  by  our  mission- 
aries was  Chungking,  with  a  population  of 
350,000,  situated  on  the  Yangtse  River 
eighteen  hundred  miles  west  of  Shanghai, 
and  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther  inland 
than  our  most  inland  station  then  opened  in 
China. 

In  about  three  years'  time  the  little  mis- 
sion was  destroyed  by  a  riot  which  came 


near  being   the  deathblow   to    missionary  |  pensary,  and  hospital.    Within  the  first  year 
work  in  this  part  of  China,  and  for  several  our  native  medical  evangelist  had  over  ten 


years  following  the  riot  very  little  interest 
seemed  to  be  manifested  by  the  Church  at 


thousand  visits  to  the  dispensary,  treated 
over  one  hundred  in-patients,  and  this  with- 


home  in  mission  work  in  this  most  needy  out  one  cent  of  help  from  the  Missionary 


field. 


Society. 


The  Mission  was  reopened  the  following  This  most  prosperous  work  was  unhappily 

year  by  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  returned,  and  broken  up  by  a  riot  in  a  little  over  one  year's 

Rev.  H.  O.  Cady,  a  new  missionary,  and,  as  time,  but  has  since  been  reopened  and  prom* 

far  as  Chungking  is  concerned,  has  enjoyed  ises  much  for  the  future. 


(with  exception  of  occasional  scares)  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  ever  since. 

On  account  of  the  very  few  missionary 
workers  the  Mission  was  unable  to  com- 
mence work  in  any  new  stations  until  1891, 
when  Chentu,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  opened  to  missionary  work  by  our 
Church.  Chentu  has  a  population  of  at 
least  500,000,  situated  in  the  most  fertile  and 


Kien  Cheo  and  Tsi  Cheo,  two  large  and 
important  cities,  as  well  as  several  smaller 
places  on  the  main  road  between  Chung- 
king and  Chentu,  are  occupied  by  native 
workers  of  the  Mission  who  have  had  great 
success  in  soul-winning. 

Kiang  Peh  is  the  last  city  opened  and  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most  antiforeign 
city   in  West  China.    It  was   in  this  city 


populous  plain  in  all  China,  northwest  of  Methodism,  as  well  as  Protestantism,  gave 
Chungking  three  hundred  miles.  In  1895  her  first  martyr,  Tang  Hsi  I.  Through  his 
the  work  was  broken  up  by  a  riot,  the  mis-  j  death  the  city  was  opened.  The  Methodist 
sionaries  driven  out  and  their  homes  de-  Church  now  owns  property  here  with  a  resi- 
stroyed,  but  the  following  year  Rev.  H.  O.  i  dent  native  missionary.  They  have  a  street 
Cady  reopened  the  work  which  has  since  !  chapel,  Sunday  chapel,  boys'  school,  and  dis- 
gone  on  prosperously.  pensary  with  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  next  city  occupied  by  our  Mission  Until  the  present  outbreak  the  work  in  our 
was  Suiling  Hsien,  situated  midway  between  West  China  Mission  was  in  a  most  prosper- 
Chungking  and  Chentu  on  one  of  the  two  ous  condition,  with  urgent  requests  for  new 
routes  between  the  two  cities.  This  place,  workers  to  occupy  the  open  fields  already. 
on  account  of  no  foreign  worker  being  avail-  ripe  for  the  harvest.  There  are  between 
able,  was  supplied  by  a   native  helper  for ,  three  and  four  hundred  communicants  in 
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churches  and  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  in  our  day  schools.  The  high  school 
at  Chungking  under  the  principalship  of 
Rev.  W.  E.  Manley  is  doing  an  excellent 
work.  Its  first  class  of  three  boys  to  graduate 
have  all  become  teacher*  iti  the  day  schools. 
The  medical  work  in  Chungking  has  be- 
self-supporting;  that  is,  the  foreign 
?eof  the  physicians,  togetberwith  fees 
ived  from  Chinese  patients,  more  than 
support  the  running  expenses  of  the  work. 
The  workin Chungking  has  outgrown  Its  ac- 
commodation, and  we  are  hoping  to  enlarge 
our  present  hospital  within  the  nest  twelve 
months. 


Cbentu  is  greatly  in  need  of  hospital  ac- 
commodations with  which  they  would  be 
able  to  do  a  very  much  larger  work  iu  that 
very  important  center. 

During  the  last  seventeen  months  of  my 
stay  in  China  over  forty-four  thousand  visits 
were  made  to  our  dispensaries  in  Chungking 
and  Chentu,  and  over  one  thousand  patients 
were  treated  iu  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

Since  the  present  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  China  we  are  fearful  of  serious  conse- 
quences to  our  friends  in  West  China.  May 
the  whole  Church  earnestly  unite  in  prayer 
for  the  protection  of  our  foreign  workers  and 
unlive  converts  in  this  isolated  field. 


BUDDHISM  CONTHASTKI)   WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Bible  is 
that  it  claims  to  be  a  supernatural  rev- 
elation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character- 
istic of  the  Buddhist  Bible  is  that  it  utterly 
repudiates  all  claim  to  be  a  supernatural 
revelation ;  yet  the  very  sound  of  its  words 
is  believed  to  possess  a  meritorious  efficacy 
capable  of  elevating  anyone  who  hears  it  to 
heavenly  abodes  in  future  existence.  In 
illustration  I  may  advert  to  a  legend  cur- 
rent in  Ceylon,  that  once  on  a  time  500  bats 
lived  in  a  cave  where  two  monks  daily  re- 
eited  the  Buddha's  law.  These  bats  gained 
such  merit  by  simply  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  words  that,  when  they  died,  they 
fere  all  reborn  as  men,  and  ultimately  as 


Then,  as  to  the  words  themselves,  con- 
it  the  severe  and  dignified  style  of  the 

hie  narrative,  its  brevity,  perspicuity, 
■T,  and  sublimity,  its  trucness  to  nature, 

d  inimitable  pathos,  with  the  feeble  utter- 

ices,  the  tedious  diffuseness,  and,  I  might 

iv,  "  the  inane  twaddle  "  and  childish  repe- 
titions of  the  greater  portions  of  the  Tripi- 
taka. 

But,  again,  I  am  sure  to  hear  the  admirers 
of  Buddhism  aay,  "  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  has  self- sac ri flee  as  its  keynote?" 
Well,  be  it  so;  I  admit  that  he  related  of 
himself  that,  on  a  particular  occasion,  in 

i©  of  hia  previous  births,  he  plucked  out 

own  eyes,  and  that  on  nnother  he  cut  off 

own  head  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 

others ;  and  that  again,  on  a  third  occasion,  he 

cut  his  own  body  to  pieces  to  redeem  a  dove 

from  a  hawk.    Yet  note  the  vast  distinction 


between  the  self-sacrifice  taught  by  the  two 
systems.  Christianity  demands  the  suppres- 
sion of  selfishness ;  Buddhism  demands  the 
rapproHhm  of  self,  with  the  one  object  ofex- 
tiuguishing  all  consciousness  of  self.  In  the 
one,  the  true  self  is  elevated  and  intensified. 
In  the  other,  the  true  self  is  annihilated  by 
the  practice  of  a  false  form  of  nonselflsh- 
ness,  which  has  for  its  real  object,  not  the 
good  of  others,  but  the  annihilation  of  the 
ego,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  illusion  of 
person  til  individuality. 

Furthermore,  observe  the  following  con- 
trasts in  the  doctrines  which  each  bequeathed 
to  his  followers : 

According  to  Christianity:  Fight  and 
overcome  the  world. 

According  to  Buddhism  :  Shun  the  world 
and  withdraw  from  it. 

According  to  Christianity:  Expect  anew 
earth  when  the  present  earth  is  destroyed ; 
a  world  renewed  and  perfected;  a  purified 
world  in  which  righteousness  Is  to  dwell 
forever. 

According  to  Buddhism:  Expect  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  evil  worlds  forever 
coming  into  existence,  developing,  decay- 
ing,  pi'i'ishiug,  and  reviving,  and  all  equally 
full  of  everlasting  misery,  disappointment, 
illusion,  change,  anil  transmutation. 

According  to  Christianity:  Bodily  exists 
ence  is  subject  to  only  one  transformation. 

According  to  Buddhism,  the  bodily  exist- 
ence is  continued  In  six  conditions,  through 
countless  bodies  of  men,  animals,  demons, 
ghosts,  and  dwellers  in  various  hells  and 
heavens;  and  that,  too,  without  any  pro- 
gressive development,  but  In  a  constant 
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jumble  of  metamorphoses  and  transmuta- 
tions. 

Christianity  teaches  that  a  life  in  heaven 
can  never  be  followed  by  a  fall  to  a  lower 
state. 

Buddhism  teaches  that  a  life  in  a  higher 
heaven  may  be  succeeded  by  a  life  in  a  lower 
heaven,  or  even  by  a  life  on  earth,  or  in  one 
of  the  hells. 

According  to  Christianity,  the  body  of 
man  may  be  the  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God. 

According  to  Buddhism,  the  body,  whether 
of  men  or  of  higher  beings,  can  never  be 
the  abode  of  anything  but  of  evil. 

According  to  Christianity:  Present  your 
bodies  as  living  sacrifices,  holy,  acceptable 
to  God,  and  expect  a  change  to  glorified 
bodies  hereafter. 

According  to  Buddhism:  Look  to  final 
deliverance  from  all  bodily  life,  present  and 
to  come,  as  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
highest  of  all  boons,  and  loftiest  of  ail  aims. 

According  to  Christianity,  a  man's  body 
can  never  be  changed  into  the  body  of  a 
beast,  or  bird,  or  insect,  or  loathsome  ver- 
min. 

According  to  Buddhism  a  man,  or  even  a 
god,  may  become  an  animal  of  any  kind,  and  ' 
even  the  most  loathsome  vermin  may  again  \ 
become  a  man  or  a  god. 

According  to  Christianity :  Stray  not  from 
God's  ways;  offend  not  against  his  holy 
laws. 

According  to  Buddhism :  Stray  not  from 
the  eightfold  path  of  the  perfect  man,  and 
offend  not  against  yourself  and  the  law  of 
the  perfect  man. 

According  to  Christianity:  Work  the 
works  of  God  while  it  is  day. 

According  to  Buddhism :  Beware  of  action, 
as  causing  rebirth,  and  aim  at  inaction,  in- 
difference, and  apathy,  as  the  highest  of  all 
states. 

Then  note  other  contrasts. 

According  to  the  Christian  Bible:  Regu- 
late and  sanctify  the  heart,  desires,  and  af- 
fections. 

According  to  the  Buddhist :  Suppress  and 
destroy  them  utterly  if  you  wish  for  true 
sanctification. 

Christianity  teaches  that,  in  the  highest 
form,  love  is  intensified. 

Buddhism  teaches  that,  in  the  highest 
state,  of  existence,  all  love  is  extinguished. 

According  to  Christianity:  Go  and  earn 
your  own  bread,  support  yourself  and  your 


family.  Marriage,  it  saysK  is  honorable  and 
undefiled,  and  married  life  is  a  field  on 
which  holiness  may  grow  and  be  developed. 

Nay,  more ;  Christ  himself  honored  a  wed- 
ding with  his  presence,  and  took  up  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 

Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  says :  Avoid 
married  life ;  shun  it  as  if  it  were  "  a  burn- 
ing pit  of  live  coals ;  "  or,  having  entered  on 
it,  abandon  wife,  children,  and  home,  and  go 
about  as  celibate  monks,  engaging  in  noth- 
ing but  meditation  and  recitation  of  the 
Buddha's  law— that  is  to  say,  if  you  aim  at 
the  highest  degree  of  sanctification. 

And  then  comes  the  important  contrast 
that  in  the  one  system  we  have  a  teaching 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  flatter- 
ing to  his  intellect ;  while  in  the  other  we 
have  a  teaching  humbling  to  his  pride  and 
distasteful  to  his  intellect.  For  Christianity 
tells  us  that  wre  must  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, and  that  when  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants. 
Whereas  Buddhism  teaches  that  every  man 
is  saved  by  his  own  works,  and  by  his  own 
merits  only. 

Fitly,  indeed,  do  the  rags  worn  by  the 
monks  of  the  true  Buddhism  symbolize  the 
miserable  patchwork  of  its  own  self-right- 
eousness. 

Not  that  Christianity  ignores  the  necessity 
for  good  works ;  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
system  insists  on  a  lofty  morality  so 
strongly;  but  never  as  the  meritorious  in- 
strument of  salvation  —  only  as  a  thank 
offering,  only  as  the  outcome  and  evidence 
of  faith. 

Lastly,  we  must  advert  again  to  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  essential,  of  all  the 
distinctions  which  separate  Christianity 
from  Buddhism.  Christianity  regards  per- 
sonal life  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  posses- 
sions. Life,  it  seems  to  say,  is  no  dream,  no 
illusion.  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest."  Life 
is  the  most  precious  of  all  God's  gifts.  Nay, 
it  affirms  of  God  himself  that  he  is  the 
highest  example  of  intense  life,  of  intense 
personality— the  great  "  I  am  that  I  am  "— 
and  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  a 
continuance  of  personal  life  as  a  gift  from 
him ;  nay,  more,  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  the 
living  God  himself,  and  for  conformity  to 
his  likeness ;  while  Buddhism  sets  forth,  as 
the  highest  of  all  aims,  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  illusion  of  personal  identity— the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  ego — of  all  existence  in 
any  form  whatever,  and  proclaims  as  the 
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only  true  creed  the  ultimate  resolution  of 

everything  into  nothing,  of  every  entity  into 

pure  nonentity. 

What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 
says  the  Christian.    What  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  extinction  of  life?  says  the 
Buddhist. 

It  seems  a  mere  absurdity  to  ask,  Whom 


Light  of  the  World  ?  "  The  Buddha  or  the 
Christ?  It  seems  a  mere  mockery  to  put 
this  final  question  to  rational  and  thought- 
ful men  in  the  nineteenth  century :  Which 
book  shall  we  clasp  to  our  hearts  in  the  last 
hour— the  book  that  tells  us  of  the  dead,  the 
extinct,  the  death-giving  Buddha,  or  the 
book  that  reveals  to  us  the  living,  the  eter- 


sfciall  we  choose  as  our  guide,  our  hope,  our  nal,   the  life  -  giving   Christ  ?— S'.r  Monier 
solvation,  "the  Light  of   Asia,"  or  "the  '  Monier 'Williams,  in  Buddhism. 


CHINESE  COURTS. 


•^PHE  Chinese  judicial  system  is  probably)     It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  judge  to  pause 

■1      the  oldest  in  the  world.    It  is  simple,  j  in  the  midst  of  his  questions,  and  order  the 

and  bears  evidence  of  careful  effort  to  pro- ;  witness    to   bo  beaten   across   the    mouth 

t^ect  suitors   from   extortion   or    injustice.  |  with  a  switch  of  bamboo  until  the  blood 

"Numerous  checks,  such  as  appeals  to  higher .  runs.    Then,  after  warning  that  worse  is  to 

cxmrts,  in  serious  cases,  are  provided.    In,  come  if  he  persists  in  his  untruths,  the  ex- 

^ertain  courts  no  fees  or  expenses  of  any  ( amination  goes  on. 

sort  are  allowed.  The  meanest  Chinese  j  Great  and  dangerous  latitude  is  given  to 
"beggar  may,  by  taking  the  prescribed  steps, ;  Chinese  magistrates  as  to  the  means  which 
be  certain,  in  theory,  that  his  cause  will  they  may  employ  to  extort  the  truth  from 
come  before  his  imperial  majesty,  and  judg- ,  parties  and  witnesses.  They  may  cause  a 
ment  be  entered  by  nothing  less  august  <  witness  to  kneel  on  chains,  or  be  suspended 
and  final  than  the  "  Vermilion  Pencil.' '         |  by  the  thumbs,' or  to  be  long  confined  with 

Yet  the   practical   workings  of   Chinese  little  or  nothing  to  eat.    Other  tortures  still 
courts  of  law  show  that  bribery,  extortion,   more  severe  are  made  Use  of. 
and  cruel  .injustice  are  not -merely  possible,      Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance 
but  easy  under  the  most  elaborate  system,      of  inducing  an  accused  prisoner  to  confess. 

The  foreign  observer  in  a  Chinese  court .  Often  the  prisoner,  more  dead  than  alive, 
of  law  marks  first  its  total  unlikeness  to  confesses  to  a  crime  Which  he  never  com- 
aoything  in  Western  lands.  The  only  person  .  mitted  in  order  to  get  a  little  respite  from 
seated   is   the    magistrate.    Prisoners  and  .  cruelty. 

witnesses  are  on  their  hands  and  knees.  I  saw  three  men  accused  of  theft  and 
•Officers  of  the  court  and  all  spectators  are  '  urged  to  confession  in  the  following  manner : 
required  to  stand.  Each  man's  arms  were  brought  behind  his 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jury,  and  back  and  lashed  together  at  the  wrists.  A 
lawyers  are  not  admitted.  No  oath  is  ad-  rope  was  then  fastened  to  this  lashing,  the 
ministered  to  either  party,  nor  to  any  wit-  other  end  thrown  over  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
ness.  The  Chinese  act  on  the  theory  that  and  the  men  in  this  manner  hoisted  up  and 
if  a  man  will  lie  in  any  case,  no  oath  will  allowed  to  hang  for  three  hours,  in  a  blazing 
make  him    truthful.    In  fact,  no  Chinese ,  sun. 

magistrate  expects  either  party  or  any  wit-  When  let  down  they  were  insensible. 
ness  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  Their  arms  were  dislocated  at  the  shoulder 

This  is  to  be  got  at,  first,  by  examining  and  frightfully  swollen.  Brought  to  con- 
all  parties  separately,  and  in  case  the  evi- ,  sciousness,  they  renewed  their  denial  of 
dence  is  conflicting,  by  shrewd  cross-ques- '  guilt,  but  on  being  prepared  for  a  renewal 
tions ;  second,  by  confronting  witnesses  of  the  torture,  they  were  as  eager  to  confess 
whose  stories  fail   to   agree,  making  each  ,  as  at  first  to  deny. 

repeat  his  words  in  the  presence  of  the  other, '  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
and  Judging  by  their  countenances  and  such  horrible  scenes  are  the  rule  in  Chinese 
other  signs  which  is  telling  the  truth.  courts.    I  believe  them  to  be  exceptional, 

When  these  modes  fail,  the  magistrate  is  '  and  that  humane  men  are  common  among 
allowed  to  have  the  parties  and  witnesses  Chinese  judges.  But  while  such  practices 
beaten  in  order  to  extort  the  facts.  are  possible,  no   foreign   government   can 
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allow  its   people  resident   in   China  to  be   in  a  case  of  bribery.    Near  the  close  of  the 


amenable  to  Chinese  justice.  Hence  each 
government  holds  there,  under  what  is 
called  the  extra-territorial  system,  its  own 
courts  of  justice  for  its  own  people. 

The  rule  that  prisoners  and  witnesses 
must  remain  on  their  hands  and  knees  in 
court iias  given  rise  to  one  or  two  awkward 


trial  it  became  important  to  examine  a 
Chinese  subject  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Consulate,  and  held  a  letter 
of  appointment  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  this  peculiar  position  he  was  not  amen- 
able to  Chinese  law,  except  by  our  consent, 


and  yet  amusing  scenes  in  my  experience,  and  could  only  be  summoned  by  me.  I  vol- 
In  the  winter  of  1873  two  American  resi-  \  unteered  to  produce  him,  but  only  on  con- 
dents  of  Peking  became  involved  in  a  diffi-  dition  that  he  should  be  treated  like  an 
culty  with  a  Chinese  contractor,  who,  having  American  witness.  This  was  distinctly 
secured  in  advance  a  considerable  sum  of  agreed  to,  and  the  next  day  the  witness 
money,  refused  to  complete  a  building  ac-   came. 

cording  to  agreement.  After  correspond- 1  As  soon  as  he  presented  himself  the  chief 
ence  between  the  United  States  Legation  ;  justice  called  out, "  Get  down  on  your  hands 
and  the  Chinese  government,  the  affair  was  and  knees." 

referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  Secretary  of ;  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  " but  this 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  myself.  '  witness  was  not  to  be  required  to  kneel." 

The  contractor  and  the  two  Americans  "I  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  re- 
having  been  summoned,  a  grave  question '  plied  the  chief  justice.  "He  is  a  Chinese, 
arose  as  to  the  position  to  be  taken  by  these  and  must  obey  Chinese  law.  Kneel  down." 
parties  when  in  court.  As  the  §ntire  pro-'  "You  are  violating  a  positive  promise," 
cedure  was  informal,  I  proposed  that  they  said  I.  "The  witness  shall  not  kneel." 
should  come  in  and  sit  down,  but  my  Chinese  "  Kneel  down,"  said  the  justice, 
colleague  was  horrified  at  the  suggestion.  "  Stand  up,"  said  I. 

He  insisted  that  the  Chinaman  should  get  "  Get  down  on  your  knees !  "  screamed  the 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  as  ail  parties  justice, 
ought  to  receive  the  same  treatment,  of  "  Leave  the  room,"  said  I. 
course  the  Americans  must  get  upon  their  The  poor,  bewildered  witness  obeyed  me, 
hands  and  knees,  too.  Where  was  the  dig-  and  fairly  ran  from  the  room.  Much  sharp 
nity  of  the  court  if  suppliants  before  it  could  .  talk  followed,  the  upshot  being  that  the 
swagger  into  its  presence  and  be  treated  as  Chinese  official  apologized,  whereupon  the 
its  equals  ?  witness  was  recalled  and  examined  stand- 

He  would  be  laughed  and  scorned  into  ing. 
retirement  if  he  allowed  a  Chinaman  to  sit      The  only  sufferers  were  some  thirty  igno- 
in  court.   And  if  the  Americans  were  allowed  rant  fishermen,  all  innocent  of  crime,  so  far. 
to  sit  down  he  should  refuse  to  go  on  with  as  the  evidence  showed.    Yet  they  had  been 
the  case !  thrown  into  a  fearful  hole,  beaten,  tortured, 

Fancy  me  being  asked  to  require  two  and  starved  for  weeks  before  they  were 
American  missionaries,  both  my  seniors,  to  brought  into  court.  They  all  bore  marks 
go  on  their  hands  and  knees  before  me !  I  of  dreadful  suffering.  Two  were  dead  before 
told  the  Chinese  official  that  no  such  custom  the  court  was  held. 

was  known  in  America,  where  the  worst  One  of  those  fishermen  was  brought  like 
criminal  was  only  required  to  stand  before  a  log  by  four  men,  who  tried  to  prop  him  up 
his  judges,  and  that  I  would  never  give  such  on  his  hands  and  knees;  but  he  was  so 
an  order,  which  would  at  any  rate  be  scouted  nearly  dead  that  he  fell  over  on  his  face, 
by  the  missionaries.  and  was  finally  examined  while  lying  at  full 

After  a  long  and  heated  discussion  it  was  length  on  the  paved  floor.  He  could  speak 
arranged  that  the  Chinese  contractor  should  only  in  a  whisper,  and  but  a  word  or  two  at 
follow  Chinese  custom  and  that  the  Ameri-   a  time. 

cans  should  stand.  During  the  examination  I  noticed  him 

A  similar,  but  more  serious  case,  arose  at  feebly  fumbling  in  the  bosom  of  his  ragged 
Foochow,  in  August,  1877.  It  became  my ;  coat,  and  presently  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
duty,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  justice  of  \  folded  paper  showed  itself  between  his  fln- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  to  ex-  gers.  An  attendant  of  the  chief  justice 
amine  a  large  number  of  Chinese  witnesses  \  sprang  at  once  to  seize  it,  but  my  servant 
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was  quicker.    The  paper  proved  to  be  a  pe- 
tition to  the  United  States  official  for  help 
and  protection. 
It  detailed  a  record  of  hideous  torture, 


from  the  effects  of  which  seven  innocent 
men  died,  though  no  crime  was  proved 
against  them.— Chester  Holcombe,  in  Youth's 
Companion. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

THERE  is  no  department  of  foreign  mis-  \  They  are  poor,  unlettered,  uncivilized,  de- 
sion  work  that  has  been  more  misun- :  graded,  and  they  know  it.    They  want  a 
derstood  than  the  educational ;  yet  in  every  powerful  friend  who  can  effectually   help 
mission  to  the  races  of  the  East  that  are  them  out  of  this  miserable  condition,  and 
less  tractable  toward  the  Gospel,  none  has  the  missionary  is  the  most  likely,  perhaps 
brought   so   many   souls   to  Christ.     The  the  only,  person  to  do  this  for  them.    Such 
<juestion  may  arise,  What  is  it  that  consti- ;  were  the  Fijians  and  other  South  Sea  Island- 
tutes  some  races  tractable  and  some  com-  j  ers,  and  many  of  the  tribes  of  South  Africa. 
1>aratively  untractable  in  relation   to    the      Sometimes  the  low  estate   of   these   de- 
Oospel  ?   It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  un-  J  graded  peoples  constitutes   them  an  easy 
initiated  to  hear,  in  some  cases,  of  people  :  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  privileged  classes 
coming  by  whole  villages  and  communities  above   them,   who   oppress   them   without 
"to  the  missionary  and  placing  themselves   mercy,  and  exploit  them  to  their  own  ad- 
under  Christian  instruction,  and  in  other  vantage.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  Pariahs 
cases,  in  the  same  country,  to  hear  of  mis-  of  Madras  and  Arcot,  the  outcasts  of  Tin- 
sionaries  laboring  faithfully  for  years,  and   nevelly  and  Travancore,  the  Karens  of  Bur- 
gathering  converts  only  by  units.    To  the  ;  ma ;   and   such   was  the  case,  before   the 
student  of  missions  from  afar  there  is  some- !  emancipation,  with  the  Negroes  of  the  "West 
thing  inexplicable  in  this ;  he  is  conscious  ■  Indies. 

of  being  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that  he  "Where  these  conditions  prevail  the  mis- 
wants  the  key  to  unlock.  But  to  the  practi-  \  sionary  needs  but  to  offer  the  Gospel,  and 
cal  missionary  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  the  despised  and  oppressed  gladly  accept  it, 


in  understanding  the  meaning  of  it. 


partly  for  its  own  sake,  and  partly  for  the 


If  we  would  understand  this  question,  we   material  and  social  salvation  and  uplifting 

must  bear  in  mind  that  to  the  average  ori-  that  come  with  it    If  this  motive  is  some- 

ental — the  Hindu  of  caste,  the  Mohammedan,   what  mixed,  we  missionaries  never  think  of 

the  Buddhist ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  vast  ma* '  blaming  them  for  it,  for  they  know  no  better. 

Jority  of  the  people  in  the  East— the  preach-   We  no  more  think  of  rejecting  those  who 

ing  of  the  Gospel  is  of  no  concern,  and  is  come  at  first  with  mixed  motives  than  our 

never  likely,  in  their  view,  to  be  of  any  inter-  \  Lord  thought  of  spurning  the  woman  of  Sa- 

est  to  them.  The  oriental,  of  whatever  creed  '  maria  when  she  said  concerning  the  "  living 

lie  is,  has  a  philosophy  that  accounts  in  its  \  water,"  "Sir,  give  me  this  water  that  I  thirst 

own  way,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  for  all  the  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw." 

phenomena  around  him,  and  he  has  a  re-      It  will  be  seen  at  once,  then,  that  in  pre- 

ligion  that  makes  provision  for  all  the  needs  senting  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  there  are 

of  which  he  is  conscious.    He  requires  nei-  two  well-marked  types  that  it  has  to  deal 

ther  religious  guidance  nor  help  of  any  kind  with— those  who  have  reasons  of  their  own, 

from  the  missionary,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  and  that  they  can  appreciate  for  giving  it  a 

and  he  has,  therefore,  no  motive  for  placing .  willing  ear,  and  those  who  have  none.    It  is 

himself  under  Christian  instruction.    This  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  problem  is  to 

is  why  Christian  mission  work  is  so  hard   reach  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  India 

and  comparatively  slow  in  gaining  converts  who  are  satisfied  with  their  religion  and 


among  some  oriental  races. 


their  circumstances,  and  who  have  no  desire 


But  there  are  other  races  and  tribes,  per- ■  for  the  Gospel,  that  special  means  must  be 
haps,  alongside  of  those  above  mentioned,  used  to  awaken  this  desire.  And  what 
or  in.  their  very  midst,  whose  social  and  in-  method  could  be  more  reasonable  and  suit- 
dustrial  condition  affords  them  every  induce-  able  than  that  which  profoundly  stirs  the 
ment  to  place  themselves  under  the  guid- '  heathen  mind  at  an  age  when  it  is  capable  of 
ance   and  instruction   of  the   missionary,   new  ideas,  and  brings  the  young  face  to  face 
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with  Christ  ?  This  is,  in  brief,  the  case  for 
educational  mission  work,  and  if  our  meth- 
ods are  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  include 
this,  we  have  practically  no  message  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  India,  or  what  | 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  no  means  of  get 
ting  our  message  heard. 

But  the  objection  has  been  heard  in  an- 
other form.  "  Why  should  there  be  mission 
schools?  Let  the  missionaries  attend  to 
their  proper  business  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel and  leave  Christian  educational  work  to 
others."  It  is  here  tacitly  assumed  that  if 
missionaries  do  not  take  up  the  work  of 
Christian  education  there  are  others  who  can 
do  so,  and  will.  But  everyone  who  knows 
the  East  is  well  aware  that  if  missionaries 
do  not  undertake  it,  Christian  education  has 
no  chance  in  a  heathen  land.  If  there  were 
no  mission  schools  the  alternative  would  be 
between  government  schools,  where  the  atti- 
tude toward  all  religions  is,  and  must  be, 
neutral,  and  where  there  is  a  studied  avoid- 
ance of  all  religious  teaching;  or  else  hea- 
then schools,  where,  of  course,  the  influence 
is  intensely  anti-Christian.  Hence,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  Christian  education,  mission 
schools  are  a  necessity. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  missionaries 
find,  too,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out schools,  and  thus  forego  the  honored 
and  influential  place  which  is  always  ac- 
corded throughout  the  East  to  him  who  is 
an  instructor  of  the  young.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  impressive  and  significant 
of  all  that  is  best  and  most  influential  in 
mission  work  than  a  scene  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  has  occurred  many  times  in  my 
own  experience,  and  in  that  of  many  another 
missionary,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  signs  of  the  times : 

A  respectable  native  appears  at  the  mis- 
sionary's door  in  company  with  his  son. 
The  father  is  a  man  whose  path  in  life  would 
never  intersect  that  of  the  missionary,  in  all 
probability,  but  for  the  educational  work 
of  the  mission ;  and  he  represents  the  great 
majority  of  the  Hindu  race. 

"  I  have  come  to  place  my  son  in  your 
school,  and  I  wish  you  to  instruct  him." 

"  You  are  aware  that  our  school  is  a  mis- 
sion school ;  do  you  wish  him  to  be  taught 
the  Christian  religion  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  no  objection  to  his  learning 
it" 

"  But  you  are  not  a  Christian  yourself." 

"No;  I  am  a  Hindu;  I  am  too  old   to 


change  my  faith ;  but  I  like  the  instruction 
you  give  the  boys,  and  the  behavior  you 
teach  them.  I  think  your  religion  must  be 
a  good  one,  and  I  wish  my  son  to  learn  the 
Christian  religion,  together  with  other  use- 
ful knowledge." 

To  the  thoughtful  mind  such  a  conversa- 
tion as  this  is  significant  of  much.  It  is  a 
typical  incident,  and  carries  its  own  moral. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  our  mission  is 
only  to  the  lonely  and  the  outcast,  and  that 
the  vast  majority  who  constitute  the  main 
framework  of  the  oriental  nations  are  out- 
side our  legitimate  sphere  of  influence,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deny  to  educational 
mission  work  its  place  among  the  well-tried 
missionary  methods  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  divine  approval. 

Whatever  preconceived  notions  a  young 
missionary  may  hold  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sionary education  before  entering  upon  his 
work,  actual  contact  with  the  work  soon 
shows  him  its  true  value. 

I  landed  in  Ceylon  many  years  ago  for  the 
first  time.  The  first  place  I  entered  was  the 
customhouse.  There  an  official,  a  native 
gentleman,  said :  "  I  understand  you  are  go- 
ing to  take  charge  of  the  Central  School  in 
Jaffna.  I  received  my  education  there,  and 
I  owe  my  present  position  to  the  help  I  re- 
ceived from  the  missionaries.  If  at  any  time 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  shall  be 
happy  to  render  it." 

Going  on  board  the  colonial  steamer,  to  go 
to  Jaffna,  I  met  a  lawyer,  a  native  gentle- 
man, who  said,  "  I  was  educated  at  the  Cen- 
tral School  in  Jaffna ;  I  owe  my  present  posi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  mission,  and  I  feel  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  repay." 

These  testimonies,  which  I  heard  immedi- 
ately on  landing  in  the  island,  and  before  I 
reached  my  destination,  were  oft  repeated; 
wherever  one  went  it  was  the  same ;  and  the 
conviction  has  grown  in  my  mind  from  that 
day  to  this,  as  the  result  of  accumulated 
experience  of  the  working  of  our  mission 
schools,  that  no  kind  of  mission  work  could 
possibly  yield  better  or  more  enduring  re- 
sults among  the  classes  constituting  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Hindu  race  than  educa- 
tional mission  work. 

"But,"  says  the  objector,  "some  of  these 
native  gentlemen  who  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  mission  schools  do  not  become  Chris- 
tians." That  is  true; 'many  of  the  pupils 
do  not  go  the  full  length  and  make  confes- 
sion of  Christ.    But  that  is  a  difficulty  by  no 
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means  confined  to  this  particular  form  or 
mission  work;  it  besets  all.  It  is  our  mis- 
fortune that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  any 
infallible  missionary  method  warranted  to 
succeed  in  every  case,  nor  have  our  critics 
discovered  one  for  us.  But  it  is  clear  to  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  mission  that  our 
schools  in  the  East  do  a  work  of  priceless 
value,  which  no  other  method  could  so  well 
Accomplish.— Rev.  IF.  R.  Winston,  in  Work 
and  Workers. 


Enngolioal  Ohriirti  unity  in  Northern  Europe. 

IN  traveling  in  Northern  Europe  I  bare  been  more 
impressed  by  the  similarities  of  Christian  belter, 
life,  labor,  and  experience  in  that  extensive  region 
-with  those  of  religion  in  England  and  America  than 
"by  (he  differences.  God  Is  one,  the  Bible  Is  one,  the 
Christian  spirit  is  one  ;  and  hence,  with  certain  nat- 
ural and  almost  necessary  variations,  the  products 
arising  from  these  deep  universal  roots  arc  alike. 
Thai  the  marked  progress  which  we  have  seen  of 
late  years  in  the  development  of  Christian  agencies, 
spiritual  life,  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  In  our  home 
lands  is  plainly  discernible  In  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Finland. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  addressed 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Capitals  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Id  St.  Petersburg  In  Russia,  and  sev 
•ml  of  the  leading  cities  In  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
have  been  Impressed  everywhere  with  the  recent 
progress  of  the  work  of  God.  In  Germany  there  Is 
going  forward  a  marked  spiritual  revival,  and  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  for  Christian  fellowship  and 
simple  Gospel  preaching  are  being  held  outside  the 
walls  of  the  stately  conservative  Lutheran  churches 
all  over  the  country,  while 


of  all  denominations. have  been  established  for  (be 
cultivation  of  brotherly  Fellowship,  the  deepening  ol 
spiritual  life  and  knowledge,  and  ^he  widening  of 
missionary  interest . 

In  Denmark  within  the  last  twenty  years  no  fewer 
than  400  halls  for  Gospel  preaching  and  Christian 
fellowship  have  been  erected  by  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. Though  connected  with  the  Lutheran  State 
Church,  this  Inner  Mission  permits  lay  preaching  lu 
its  halls,  awl  associates  with  it  the  services  of  the 
most  evangelical  and  earnest  of  the  Danish  clergy. 
His  Importance  of  this  movement  Is  very  greai,  as  It 
extends  to  every  part  of  Denmark.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway  the  number  of  evangelical  Nonconformist 
churches  has  greatly  Increased  within  I  lie  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  ex- 
ample upon  the  established  church  Is  evident  In  tbe 
higher  tone  of  Its  ministry  and  In  the  multiplication 
of  Sunday  schools  and  other  Christian  agencies. 

In  Finland,  whose  population  of  2,000,000  Is 
spread  over  a   country  considerably   larger  than 


have  been  erected  in  Ibe  principal  centers,  where 
the  Word  of  Life  Is  proclaimed  from  week  to  week 
to  large  congregations.  Many  of  the  best  and  most 
widely-known  hymns  in  England  and  America  have 
been  translated  into  German,  Danlsb,  Swedfsb,  Nor- 
wegian, Finnish,  and  Russian,  and  are  sang  by  tens 
of  thousands  to  the  tunes  with  which  wo  arc  famil- 
iar. The  convictions  and  feelings  wbicb  seek  tbe 
same  expression  In  all  these  lands  mast  be  the  same 
In  their  fundamental  features.  How  long  will  It 
be  before  we  cease  lo  be  national  In  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal sympathies',  and  become  cosmopolitan  >  The 
Christian,  as  such,  is  of  no  nation,  tribe,  or  tongue. 
The  Church  of  God  throughout  all  the  world  Is  one 
and  Indivisible,  let  men  call  its  branches  and  mem- 
bers by  what  names  they  please. 

Alter  holding  daily  evangelistic  meetings  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March  lu  Berlin 
and  Copenbageu,  with  tbe  help  of  Count  Bernstorff 
as  a  translator,  Count  Pulkcr,  Count  Moltke,  and 
other  Christian  workers,  I  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  1  wss  the  guest  of  the  Princess  Lieven 
and  her  excellent  sister,  the  Princess  Gargarin,  dur- 
ing the  month  ol  my  stay.  Meetings  were  held 
every  day,  and  often  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  va- 
rious classes.  These  meetings  were  often  crowded, 
and  tbe  word  was  received  with  joy,  to  the  edifica- 
tion and  salvation  sf  souls. 

There  Is  much  more  of  spiritual  life  in  Russia  than 
people  In  England  Imagine ;  for,  owing  to  tbe  re- 
strictive and  repressive  measures  which  hinder  evan- 
gelization and  Christian  worship  among  native 
Russians  outside  tbe  Greek  Church,  a  veil  of  silence 
has  to  be  drawn  over  the  movement  In  actual 
progress.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  European 
country  for  which  prayer  Is  more  needed  than  Rus- 
sia ;  the  population  is  so  vast,  being  at  least  120,000,- 
000;  the  superstitions  are  so  gross,  the  Ignorance 
of  Its  lower  classes  so  great,  the  general  religious 
spirit- so  strong,  the  bondage  of  tbe  Church  so  con- 
siderable, and  the  strength  of  conviction  and  moral 
courage  and  devotion  of  tbe  numerous  converts  to 
tbe  simple  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  are  so  re- 
markable, and  without  parallel  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  that  prayer  for  its  people  has  a  wider,  a 
more  ready,  and  more  hopefnl  sphere,  and  is  more 
likely  to  produce  far  reaching  results  of  spiritual 
blessing  than  similar  supplications  for  any  other 
population  In  Christendom.—//.  O.  Guinnan,  it  Thr 
CStrMtSH. 


Tbet  will  hear  it !   They  will  hear  it  1 

Peoples  that  In  darkness  He 
Call  to  us  for  God's  salvation, 
Love's  own  message,  ere  they  die. 
Messengers  of  grace  1  proclaim 
All  tbe  glories  of  his  name ! 

Powers  of  darkness  bind  (he  people 

In  a  fierce  and  cruel  thrall, 

Let  the  angel  of  thy  presence 

Bring  deliverance  to  all ! 

Break,  O  Lord,  the  bonds  of  sin. 
Let  thy  rule  of  love  begin. 
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The  Chinese  Dragon  and  Pheniz. 

THE  dragon  holds  a  remarkable  position  in  the 
history  and  government  of  China.  It  also  en- 
joys an  ominous  eminence  in  the  affections  of  the 
Chinese  people.  It  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  mankind.  It  is  the  dragon 
which  causes  the  clouds  to  form  and  the  rain  to  fall. 
The  Chinese  delight  in  praising  its  wonderful  prop- 
erties and  powers.  It  is  the  venerated  symbol  of 
good. 

The  five-clawed  dragon  is  an  emblem  of  imperial 
power.  The  people  may  not  use  or  make  a  represen- 
tation of  it  except  by  special  permission  of  the  em- 
peror. 8ome  reason  that,  as  the  emperor  personates 
the  empire,  the  dragon  may  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Chinese  national  coat  of  arras.  Others 
style  it  the  patron  god— the  protecting  deity  of  the 
empire. 

The  emperor  appropriates  to  himself  the  use  of 
the  true  dragon,  the  one  which  has  five  claws  on 
each  of  its  four  feet.  On  his  dress  of  state  is  em- 
broidered a  likeness  of  the  dragon.  His  throne  is 
styled  the  "dragon's  seat."  His  bedstead  is  the 
44 dragon's  bedstead."  His  countenance  is  the 
44  dragon's  face."  His  eyes  are  the 4t  dragon's  eyes." 
His  beard  is  the  "  dragon's  beard."  The  pencil  with 
which  he  writes  is  called  the  '*  dragon's  pencil."  His 
body  is  the  "  dragon's  body."  Williams,  in  his 
Middle  Kingdom,  quaintly  remarks:  "The  old  dragon, 
it  might  be  almost  said,  has  coiled  himself  around 
the  emperor  of  China,  one  of  the  greatest  upholders 
of  his  power  in  the  world,  and  contrived  to  get  him- 
self worshiped  through  him  by  one  third  of  the 
human  race." 

The  true  dragon,  it  is  affirmed,  never  renders  itself 
visible  to  mortal  vision  wholly  at  once.  If  its  head 
is  seen  its  tail  is  obscured  or  hidden.  If  it  exposes 
its  tail  to  the  eyes  of  man  it  is  careful  to  keep  its 
head  out  of  sight.  It  is  always  accompanied  by,  or 
partially  enshrouded  in,  clouds  when  it  becomes 
visible  in  any  of  its  parts.  Waterspouts  are  believed 
by  some  Chinese  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  dragon.  Fishermen  and  residents  on 
the  borders  of  the  ocean  are  reported  to  catch  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  dragon  ascending  from  the 
water  and  descending  to  it. 

It  is  represented  as  having  scales,  and  without 
ears.  From  its  forehead  two  horns  project  upward. 
Its  organ  of  hearing  seems  to  be  located  in  these 
horns,  for  it  is  asserted  that  it  hears  through  them. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  king  of  fishes. 

In  times  of  drought  the  bestower  of  rain,  the 
dragon  is  oftentimes  the  object  of  prayer,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  and  the  people,  for  a  supply 
of  the  needed  element.  The  Chinese  say  that  in 
Peking  there  is  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dragon,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  grounds  is  a  certain  well.  On  the  mouth  of 
this  well  is  laid  a  large  flat  stone,  having  the  image 
of  the  dragon  engraved  on  its  under  side.  This 
stone,  as  the  story  goes,  has  been  removed  only  once 
for  a  long  period,  for  fear  that  the  anger  of  the 
dragon  will  be  excited,  and  result  in  dire  calamity  to 


the  people  of  the  surrounding  country.  Iu  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  emperor  occurred  a  severe  and 
protracted  drought  in  Peking.  The  emperor  made 
many  supplications  to  the  dragon  for  rain,  but 
in  vain,  the  rain  monarch  did  not  deign  to 
answer  the  humble  petitions  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
At  length  the  emperor,  in  anger,  dared  to  lift  the 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  when  water  imme- 
diately fell  in  torrents  from  the  heavens.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  the  emperor  returned  thanks  for 
the  rain, and  requested  its  cessation;  but  it  continued 
to  pour  down.  On  the  sixth  day  he  again  expressed 
his  gratitude,  yet  it  continued  to  rain  in  torrents 
without  intermission.  On  the  ninth  day  the  em- 
peror, becoming  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  his  daring  act,  confessed  humbly  to  the  dragon 
his  sin  in  opening  the  well.  This  appeased  the 
anger  of  the  rain-king,  his  majesty  the  five-clawed 
dragon,  and  the  rain  instantly  ceased. 

Proclamations  emanating  directly  from  the  em- 
peror, and  published  on  yellow  paper,  sometimes 
have  the  likenesses  of  two  dragons  facing  each 
other,  and  grasping  or  playing  with  a  pearl,  of  which 
the  dragon  is  believed  to  be  very  fond.  The  bills  of 
the  government  bank,  opened  at  Fuchau  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago  by  special  permission  of  the  em- 
peror, had  representations  of  the  live-clawed  dragon 
on  the  margin.  The  boats  used  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally when  making  excursions  and  taking  recrea- 
tion in  former  days  on  the  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  summer  palace,  it  is  said,  had  their 
bows  carved  in  imitation  of  the  dragon's  head. 

While  the  emperor  appropriates  the  five-clawed  to 
his  own  use,  the  officials  and  the  people  may,  and  do 
under  some  circumstances,  use  a  representation  of 
the  four-clawed  dragon.  For  example,  certain  officers 
of  the  government,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  rank 
inclusive,  have  the  four-clawed  dragon  embroidered 
on  their  court  or  official  robes.  On  the  ancestral 
tablets  belonging  to  them  they  may  have  the  same 
engraved. 

One  of  the  doors  of  the  examination  hall,  where 
candidates  for  the  second  literary  degree  meet  to 
compete  together,  is  called  the  "dragon's  door;" 
and  the  successful  candidates  or  competitors  for  this 
degree  are  said  to  4I  leap"  or  ascend  the  **  dragon's 
door."  Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
main  hall  in  the  great  Confucian  temple  of  this 
place  is  a  very  large  inclined  stone  of  superior  qual- 
ity, on  which  is  engraved  an  image  of  the  dragon's 
face  and  head.  A  certain  kind  of  boats?  made  prin- 
cipally of  bamboo  and  paper,  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  which,  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  this  city  in  idol  processions  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  are  burnt  by  the  side  of  the 
Min,  have  their  bows  made  with  a  hideous  likeness  of 
the  dragon's  head  with  a  gaping  mouth.  The  boats 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  dragon  festival  in  the 
fifth  Chinese  month  have  similar  bows. 

During  the  first  Chinese  month  a  cloth  image  of 
the  dragon,  constructed  on  a  framework  of  bamboo, 
is  exhibited  at  theaters  in  the  night  time  and  paraded 
in  the  public  streets,  being  moved  and  worked  by 
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men.    It  is  represented  as  pursuing  a  large  pearl  or 

ball,  which  is  carried  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  the 

Thole  being  lighted  with  candles.    This  is  a  popular 

sport,  and  is  called  playing  with  the  dragon  lantern, 

Some  paper  charms  have  pictures  of  the  dragon. 

While  the  emperor  is  represented  by  the  dragon, 
the  empress  is  represented  by  the  phenix.    Some 
say  that  this  bird  has  entered  China  only  twice, 
And  that  these  visits  were  made  daring  the  lives  of 
eminent  men  who  flourished  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.    The  common  people  dare  not  use 
Its  supposed  likeness  to  promote  their  private  pur- 
poses, except  on  certain  occasions  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  accordance  with  established 
customs. 

For  example,  a  sort  of  large  tapers  or  candles, 
Used  at  marriage  festivals,  have  pictures  on  them 
Representing  the  dragon  and  the  phenix.     Certain 
atinds  of  round  cakes,  used  as  presents  to  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  bride,  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  bridegroom  a  short  time  before  their  marriage, 
a\nd  which  may  be  regarded  as  wedding  cakes,  have 
^representations  of  these  two  fabulous  animals  made 
<on  them.    The  papers  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
*he  betrothal  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  this  section  have 
also  pictures  of  the  dragon  and  the  phenix.     The 
document  drawn  up  by  the  boy's  parents,  and  kept 
T>y  the  girl's  parents  as  evidence  of  the  betrothal, 
lias  a  picture  of  a  dragon,  while  the  document  drawn 
up  by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  and  kept  by  the  par- 
ents of  the  boy,  has  a  representation  of  the  phenix. 
Common  custom  in  regard  to  these,  and  perhaps 
other  occasions,  has  made  the  use  of  the  picture  of 
the  four-clawed  dragon  and  the  phenix,  either  to- 
gether or  separately,  allowable  and  lawful.     But 
should  anyone  have  the  presumption  to  use  the  like- 
ness of  either  dragon  or  phenix  in  a  manner  not  in 
accordance  with  established  custom,  to  promote  his 
private  ends,  he  would  soon,  doubtless,  have  abun- 
dant occasion  to  regret  the  attempt. 

An  incident  occurred  in  this  place  several  years 
ago  illustrating  this  remark.     A    certain    banker 
adopted  as  his  device  on  the  margin  of  his  bank 
Uotes  the  image  of  the  phenix.    As  soon  as  these 
Hotes  were  issued  the  servants  or  runners  of  some  of 
the  mandarins  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money, 
tvhich  he  refused  to  give  them,  deeming  it  exorbi- 
taut.     On  the  matter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  mandarins  they  took  or  countenanced  measures 
'Which  resulted  in  extorting  a  large  sum  of  money 
trom  the  banker,  and  finally  in  his  ruin.    His  crime 
«or  fault  was  simply  that  of  using  on  the  border  of 
liis  bills  the  likeness  of  the  phenix,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  trespass  on  the  prerogative  of  the  empress. 
In  other  words,  he  was  guilty  of  endeavoring  to  em- 
ploy for  his  personal  benefit,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  private  business,  that  which  is  appropriated 
to  indicate  or  symbolize  the  spouse  of  the  emperor. 
—Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  Rev.  J.  Doolittle. 


•'  To  give  is  to  live,"  sang  the  mnse ; 

To  scatter  yields  increase  all  know ; 
To  sow  is  to  reap,  to  unwisely  refuse 

la  to  fall  a  crop  ever  to  grow. 


China's  Relation  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States. 

THE  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  never 
since  the  accession  of  the  Manchus,  in  1661, 
ceased  to  regard  the  white  races  as  "  foreign  devils," 
as  "  outer  barbarians,"  and  to  look  upon  our  offi- 
cials at  Peking  or  the  treaty  ports  as  the  "  barbarian 
eyes  "  which  were  spying  out  the  fatness  of  the  land 
for  the  white  man's  profit  at  the  yellow  man's  ex- 
pense. At  first,  when  the  trade  of  Europe  with  China 
was  mainly  carried  on  through  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Chinese  mandarin  regarded  the  white  tra- 
der with  contempt,  and  as  a  suppliant  for  favors 
which  were  granted  in  response  to  petitions,  and 
mainly  because  some  good  Chinamen  who  produced 
tea  and  raw  silk  also  profited  by  the  unseemly  rela- 
tions. But  no  official  intercourse  was  held  with  the 
white  barbarians.  The  company  of  the  native  mer- 
chants selected  for  the  purpose  furnished  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  foreigners,  who 
were  graciously  permitted  to  dwell  at  the  factory 
outside  of  Canton,  and  the  noble  who  was  governor 
of  the  province. 

After  the  East  India  Company  retired,  in  1834,  the 
British  government  sent  its  own  superintendent  of 
trade.  The  story  of  Lord  Napier's  appearance  at  the 
gates  of  Canton  reveals  the  attitude  of  China  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  viceroy  representing  the 
emperor,  who,  in  turn,  was  devoutly  regarded  as 
vicegerent  on  earth,  had  always  looked  upon  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  rulers  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  as  his  subjects.  No  communica- 
tion had  ever  been  made  by  an  Englishman  to  the 
political  powers  of  China  except  by  petition.  No 
foreign  officer  was  permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Canton  except  on  invitation  of  the  authorities. 
When  Lord  Napier,  therefore,  went  directly  to  Can- 
ton, and  sent  in  to  the  governor  a  letter  instead  of  a 
petition,  a  letter  placing  himself  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  governor  and  his  king,  therefore 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  sacred  emperor 
at  Peking,  the  indignation  of  the  Chinese  was  so 
great  that  the  opium  war  was  nearly  anticipated. 

The  history  of  the  opium  war  and  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  it  is  not  merely  a  narration  of 
breaches  of  good  faith  and  violations  of  the  laws  of 
China  by  the  English.  The  effort  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  prevent  the  introduction  ot  opium 
from  British  India  was  doubtless  sincere.  The  em- 
peror Tankuang  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  state  de-  • 
plored  the  ravages  which  the  drug  was  making 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  dreaded  its  effects  on 
the  empire.  Many  of  the  provincial  officials,  how- 
ever, connived  at  the  illicit  trade  which  was  enrried 
on,  not  alone  by  English  smugglers,  but  by  fhe  law- 
breakers of  other  nations,  and  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. So  universal  was  the  traffic,  and  so  impo- 
tent the  law  of  exclusion,  that  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  Chinese  hterati  strongly  advised  the 
licensing  and  official  supervision  of  the  trade.  The 
powers  at  Peking,  however,  were  for  prohibition, 
and  their  rage  at  the  seeming  protection  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  noxious  commerce  was  intense. 
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But  underneath  this  immediate  cause  of  anger  lay 
the  dislike  and  fear  of  the  "  foreign  devil,'1  who  had 
appeared  first,  cunningly,  as  a  suppliant,  and  then, 
impudently,  as  a  pretended  equal.  His  conduct  in 
fostering  and  protecting  the  smugglers  of  opium  was 
but  an  instance  of  his  contempt  for  the  laws  of 
China,  and  a  proof  of  his  purpose  to  destroy  her  peo- 
ple. This  fear  of  the  "outer  barbarian"  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  literati,  who  had  led  the 
people  to  believe  that  these  mysterious  whites  com- 
ing from  far-distant  lands,  in  strange  vessels,  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  water,  were  truly  devils.  And 
then,  as  now,  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  igno- 
rant lower  classes  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
visits  of  these  devils,  after  their  vulgar  appetite  for 
gain  had  been  satiated,  was  to  kill  Chinese  babies 
for  their  eyes  and  hearts,  which  furnished  medicine 
to  the  white  people. 

The  opium  war  was  precipitated  by  the  English 
support  of  opium  smuggling,  but  it  was  really  the 
first  clash  of  the  white  man  with  the  yellow  man, 
and  of  Western  and  Christian  civilization  with  Chi- 
nese prejudices  and  isolation.  When  the  opium 
war  was  over,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  China  was 
beaten  and  humiliated.  Five  ports  were  thrown  open 
to  the  trade  of  England,  and  Hong  Kong  was  ceded 
to  her.  Thereafter,  so  far  as  British  officials  were 
concerned,  they  were  to  treat  with  Chinese  officials 
of  corresponding  rank,  not  by  petition,  but  by  letter 
—in  other  words,  as  equals.  The  notion  that  the 
king  of  England  was  the  subject  of  the  emperor  of 
Peking  had  been  rudely  demolished. 

Now  the  United  States  enters  upon  the  scene  in 
the  Orient.  Her  ships  had  visited  Chinese  ports, 
and  some  American  merchants  lived  in  the  favored 
foreign  community  ot  the  factory  outside  of  Canton, 
but  our  government  was  almost  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  Chinese  imagination,  and,  while  our  fellow- 
citizens  had  participated  to  some  extent  In  the  illicit 
opium  trade,  we  had  sent  no  " barbarian  eye"  to 
China  to  make  demands  upon  her  government  and 
to  assert  the  equality  of  the  President  with  the  em- 
peror, or  that  of  his  spokesman  with  the  Tsungli 
Tamen. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  British  treaty  of  Nan- 
king reached  Washington,  President  Tyler  appointed 
Caleb  Cushing  as  minister  to  China  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  might  obtain  for  herself,  by  peaceable  means, 
the  privileges  which  had  been  gained  by  Great  Brit- 
ain through  war.  President  Tyler  wrote  to  the  ac- 
complished Tankuang  very  much  as  he  would  have 
addressed  an  Indian  chief.  His  view  of  the  Eastern 
"barbarian"  was  very  like  the  mandarin  view  of 
the  Western  savage.  The  President  spoke  in  the 
child-language  common  in  negotiations  with  the 
children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  we  were  persuad- 
ing to  go  to  the  rich  lands  warmed  by  the  setting 
sun.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  letter  was  proba- 
bly reassuring  because  of  its  timely  assertion  that 
**  we  shall  not  take  the  part  of  evil  doers.  We  shall 
not  uphold  them  that  break  the  laws."  At  any  rate, 
Caleb  Cushing  was  very  well  received,  although  he 
was  not  permitted  to  obey  the  instruction  to  see  the 


emperor  in  person,  and  soon  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  Wanghia,  which  bears  the  date  1844,  and  was  of 
greater  international  importance  and  of  infinitely 
larger  value  to  Christendom  than  the  British  treaty 
of  Nanking,  for  it  marked  the  beginning  oCoutward- 
ly  friendly  intercourse  between  the  government  of 
China  and  the  United  States,  which  endured  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  although  it 
naturally  suffered  from  the  enactment  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  exclusion  laws. 

The  treaty  not  only  obtained  for  this  country  the 
trade  and  residence  privileges  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  England,  and  established  a  tariff,  but 
secured  also,  as  England  and  Portugal  had  already, 
the  right  of  ex  territoriality  for  American  citizens 
accused  of  crime  against  Chinese  laws.  The  equal- 
ity of  United  States  officers  with  Chinese  officers  of 
like  rank  was  also  recognized  in  the  treaty. 

Trade  with  China,  under  certain  limitations  as  to 
ports,  and  trading  in  China  were  now  open.  Chris- 
tendom had  gained  a  foothold  by  war,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  improved  its  own  position  by  taking 
the  first  step  in  a  policy  which  seemed  at  last  to 
place  it  on  a  footing  rather  more  friendly  than  th&t 
held  by  other  nations.  At  least  this  was  the  self- 
satisfying  conviction  of  most  American  citizens 
some  twenty-five  years  afterward  when  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame  was  appointed  the  negotiator  of  new  trea- 
ties with  this  country  and  the  Western  powers  of 
Europe.  This  feeling,  however,  has  been  largely  il- 
lusory. 

The  Chinese  have  been  hostile  to  the  Western  and 
Christian  world  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty,  in  1644.  Some  rays  of  enlightenment 
have  penetrated  the  obstinate  oriental  mind  through 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  missionary  teach- 
ers, and  much  has  been  learned  by  the  officials  who 
have  represented  the  emperor  at  Western  courts 
and  at  Washington.  We  know  that, there  are  among 
the  official  class  men  who  are  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage at  least  of  the  gains  of  Christian  civilisation. 
Li  Hung  Chang  is  one  of  them.  The  present  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington  is  another. 

The  successful  negotiations  of  the  American,  Bel- 
gian, British,  and  Russian  railway  concessions  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  fact  that  among  Chinese  officials 
are  many  men  who  are  alive  to  the  material  advan- 
tages to  China  of  the  adoption  of  American  and 
European  methods  of  transportation  and  intercom- 
munication. The  work  of  enlightenment  followed 
the  opening- up  of  the  treaty  ports  of  China  in  1842 
to  1844,  but  especially  was  it  stimulated  by  the  Tien- 
tsin treaties  of  1858  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
on  our  part  by  William  B.  Reed,  then  our  minister 
to  China. 

So  far  as  the  masses  of  China  are  concerned,  white 
men,  or  "  foreign  devils,"  have  always  remained 
objects  of  fear  and  hatred.  The  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Wanghia  was  followed,  in  Canton,  by 
native  assaults  upon  Americans,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  in  the  history  of  China  when 
white  men  have  been  perfectly  safe  from  the  assaults 
of  the  populace.  Moreover,  the  official  class  itself 
continued  to  manifest  hostility  to  the  foreigners 
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who  had  humiliated  the  empire.  Their  traditions, 
centuries  old,  could  not  be  overcome  in'  a  moment. 
Their  confirmed  belief  that  the  white  men  threatened 
their  very  religion,  and  sought  to  impart  a  new 
philosophy  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Confucius, 
could  not  be  changed  by  a  mere  peace  compact. 
Many  of  them  declined  to  read  the  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  their  pro- 
risions  by  Chinese  officials.  Indeed,  the  three 
treaties  intensified  for  a  time  the  hostility  of  the 
Chinamen  to  the  "  foreign  devils." 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  revolt  agaiust  the 
weaker  rule  which  had  succeeded  Tankuang's,  and 
was  a  wonderful  uprising  of  religious  fanatics,  fol- 
lowers of  Hung.  During  this  rebellion,  which  lasted 
from  1850  to  1867,  arose  a  second  war,  which  resulted 
in  treaties  still  more  largely  extending  the  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  certain  European  nations  and 
the  United  States  in  China.  This  war  broke  out  at 
Canton  in  1856,  and  was  doubtless  as  unjust  a  war 
ae  England  ever  waged.  As  it  progressed  France 
took  part  in  it,  and  because  the  barrier  forts  fired  on 
American  boats  Commodore  Armstrong  sent  in 
Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  who  bombarded  and  destroyed 
the  forts.  President  Buchanan  thought  that  this  at- 
tack was  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  killing  of 
an  American  sailor  and  for  the  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Minister  Reed  desired  him  to  unite  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  their  hostilities  on 
China,  but  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  informed 
Mr.  Reed  that  the  proposition  "to  unite  with  the 
English  and  French  in  their  hostile  movements  "  to 
compel  the  Chinese  government  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obligations  was  inadmissible  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  In  truth,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  no  idea  of 
making  war  on  China,  or  of  allying  this  government 
with  the  powers  that  were  at  war  with  her.  The 
bombardment  and  capture  of  the  barrier  forts  by 
Captain  Foote  was  the  only  passage  at  arms  be- 
tween American  and  Chinese  forces  until  the  Ninth 
Infantry  of  our  army  fought  the  other  day  under  the 
walla  of  Tientsin,  for  Commodore  Tatnall's  exploit 
was  confined  to  the  towing  of  British  boats. 

The  contest  with  England  was  provoked  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  recognize  the 
laws  of  their  opponents  as  entitled  to  any  respect 
whatever.  It  was  again  an  exhibition  of  their  pride, 
of  their  delusiveness,  of  their  unwillingness  to  have 
their  isolation  broken  in  upon,  and  of  their  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  "  foreign  devil. " 

When,  in  1858,  Lord  Elgin  entered  upon  his  task 
as  negotiator,  he  again  encountered  the  Chinese 
spirit,  which  probably  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Manchn  spirit,- since  it  was  greatly  intensified  by  the 
accession  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  dull  and 
stupid  policy  had  led  to  the  opium  war  and  to  the 
war  of  18S6,  and  at  the  end  of  each  war  China  was 
forced  to  open  the  door  a  little  wider  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Christian  commercial  nations  which 
were  demanding  that  China  should  become  part  of 
the  world,  that  her  prejudices  should  give  way  to 
enlightenment,  and  that  her  people  should  not  only 
freer/  exchange  their  products  for  those  of  other 


nations,  but  that  she  should  at  least  permit  the 
learning  and  religion  of  the  West  to  be  offered  to 
her.  The  more  obstinate  she  was  the  more  persist- 
ent were  the  unwelcome  intruders,  and  the  European 
powers  met  with  her  refusal  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them.  One  of  the  most  fearful  thoughts  to  the 
Chinese  literati  was  that  of  the  possible  invasion  of 
the  emperor's  privacy.  To  the  Chinese  mind  the 
very  suggestion  that  a  '•  foreign  devil"  might  pos- 
sibly hold  conversation  with  the  sacred  emperor 
was  horrifying. 

Lord  Elgin  and  the  French  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  Americans  and  Russians  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  1858,  but  it  was  a  friendly  and  not  a  hostile 
negotiation  so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  and  once 
more  the  United  States  gained  her  object  without 
war.  For  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  the 
barrier  forts  was  never  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  act  of  war,  but  merely  as  the  performance  of  a 
necessary  police  duty  for  the  punishment  of  the 
men  who  had  fired  upon  American  boats  and  killed 
an  American  sailor. 

By  the  treaty  of  1858,  known  as  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  Peking  was  opened  to  the  official  visits  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Western  powers,  personal  offi- 
cial interviews  were  granted,  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment recognized  "  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  ...  as  teaching  men  to  do  good, 
and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to 
them."  The  articles  of  the  treaty  continued :  "Here- 
after those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doc- 
trines shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted  on  account 
of  their  faith.  Any  persons,  whether  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  Chinese  converts,  who,  according 
to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teach  and  practice  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  shall  in.  no  case  be  inter- 
fered with  or  molested."  Liberty  to  travel  was 
also  granted  by  the  treaty. 

In  view  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  President 
Buchanan  declared,  in  his  message  of  1860 :  "  The 
friendly  and  peaceful  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  toward  the  empire  of 
China  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results.11 
Following  the  signing  of  the  treaties  of  Tientsin  was 
the  war  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  China,  and 
so  severely  hurt  Chinese  pride  by  reason  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  emperor's  summer  palace  and  the 
grand  entry  of  the  envoys  into  Peking.  The  wretched 
cooly  trade,  another  outrageous  deception  of  the 
Chinese  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  Western 
powers,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  war,  and,  here 
again,  the  attitude  of  the  then  American  minister, 
Mr.  Ward,  was  in  pleasant  contrast  to  ttiat  of  bis 
colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  The  just  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  cooly 
trade  and  on  that  of  the  inherent  right  of  immigra- 
tion, expressed  in  the  statute  of  Congress  in  the 
Burlingame  treaty  of  1868,  certainly  increased  the 
friendly  feeling  of  China  toward  this  country. 

This  friendship  for  us,  however,  has  been  confined 
to  a  small  and  intelligent  class.  It  is  very  far  from 
being  universal.  The  most  important  of  our  ad- 
mirers, if  the  sentiment  toward  us  can  really  be 
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said  to  be  warm  enough  to  be  called  admiration,  are 
those  who  are  eager  that  the  benefits  of  our  material 
civilization  may  be  enjoyed  by  China.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  our  abstention  from  war  in 
China  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  our  influence, 
although  it  is  alsp  true  that,  with  the  exception  of 
what  gains  were  made  by  us  through  the  Burlingame 
mission,  our  foothold  in  China  has  been  made  for  us 
by  the  wars  waged  against  the  empire  by  European 
Powers,  and  especially  by  Great  Britain.    ' 

Our  advantage,  however,  is  necessarily  of  the 
slightest  in  a  country  where  the  ruling  dynasty  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  still  regard  us  as  dangerous 
"foreign  devils,"  and  therefore  decline  to  differenti- 
ate us  from  those  who  have  actually  carried  on  war 
agaiust  their  country,  and  who  have  broken  down 
the  walls  of  custom,  prejudice,  and  exciusiveness 
with  their  guns. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  treaties  that  have  been 
made — notwithstanding  the  enlightenment  slowly 
spreading  through  the  empire  by  the  peaceful  work 
of  the  legations,  by  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries, 
by  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  Western 
travelers,  by  the  enterprise  of  merchants  and  rail- 
road and  telegraph  syndicates ;  notwithstanding  the 
growing  desire  of  the  clever-minded  of  the  upper 
classes  for  European  and  American  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  ;  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  commerce  between  China  and  the  Western 
world— notwithstanding  the  birth  and  development 
of  the  reform  party  under  Kang-Yu-Wei  and  the 
partial  conversion  of  the  emperor  from  Manchu 
conservatism — the  oppression,  the  expulsion,  and  the 
massacre  of  Christian  missionaries  and  other  for- 
eigners have  gone  on,  sometimes  under  the  walls  of 
Peking  itself,  until  now  the  revolt  against  the  "  for- 
eign devil "  has  resulted  in  the  fearful  conditions 
that  surrounded  our  legations  and  missionaries  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  which  possibly  threatens 
the  most  direful  war  that  Christianity  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Chinese  exciusiveness  is  once  more  in  arras,  in  its 
most  terrible  and  terrifying  array,  and,  although 
there  is  now  a  germ  of  reform  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  empire,  the  question  is  whether  it  will  not  be 
stamped  out  of  existence  by  this  energetic  uprising 
of  barbarism.  It  is  certain,  of  course,  that  barbar- 
ous and  stupid  custom  will  again  go  down  before 
the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  when  that  happens, 
this  country,  because  of  her  peaceful  traditions  in 
the  East,  because  of  the  efficient  work  of  Mr.  Hay 
for  the  open  door,  ought  to  have  a  commanding 
voice  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  relations  that 
will  follow. — Henry  Loomis  Xelson,  in  The  Outlook. 


The  Awakening  of  China, 

FOR  over  twenty  centuries  China  has  been  asleep  : 
in  truth,  it  has  never  awakened.  It  has  had 
but  the  semblance  of  life ;  scarcely  that.  It  is 
called  an  empire ;  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  conglomerate.  Its 
people  possess  an  ethical  system,  but  no  religion ; 
their  language  does  not  even  contain  a  word  equiva- 
lent to  Greek   Them,  the  Latin  Dens,  the  German 


Oott,  the  French  Dicu,  the  English  God,  They  are 
without  faith  in  the  future,  without  even  desire  for 
a  future  ;  they  have  always  lived  looking  backward ; 
their  only  worship,  the  worship  of  ancestors ;  their 
only  reverence,  reverence  for  the  past.  They  are 
therefore  without  progress,  growth,  development; 
without  even  aspiration,  which  is  desire  for  progress. 
The  Chinaman's  characteristic  is  not  despair,  which 
is  hopeless  aspiration ;  nor  contentment,  which  is  re- 
strained aspiration ;  but  self-satisfaction,  which  is 
absence  of  aspiration. 

Without  religion,  without  progress,  without  aspira- 
tion, these  people  are  without  civilization.  The  con- 
flict between  the  West  and  the  East,  between  Europe 
and  China,  is  not  a  conflict  of  civilizations ;  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  so.  A  people  who  discovered 
the  compass  and  are  without  commerce,  discovered 
gunpowder  and  are  without  arms,  discovered  mova- 
ble type  and  are  without  a  press ;  a  people  whose 
best  means  of  locomotion  has  been  the  wheelbarrow, 
and  who  have  suffered  in  consequence  frequent  and 
devastating  famines  in  a  land  of  plenty ;  a  people 
with  coal  fields  in  a  single  province  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  world  with  coal  for  twenty  centuries,  but 
without  mines  because  disturbance  of  the  ground 
might  disturb  the  subterranean  dragons,  cannot  be 
termed  civilized. 

Neither  are  the  Chinese  barbarians.  They  occupy 
a  middle  ground  between  the  civilized  and  the  bar- 
baric people  of  the  globe ;  they  are  embodied  con- 
servatism ;  for  twenty  centuries  they  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development,  well  satisfied  so  to 
live.  It  is  indeed  claimed  that  they  have  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  education.  That  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  education.  A  schooling  which  ignores 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  which  teaches  to  memorize  but  not  to  think, 
which  leaves  the  student  ignorant  of  geography, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  engineering— in  a  word,  the 
world  he  lives  in,  the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  the 
men  who  inhabit  it — and  which  measures  education 
by  a  capacity  to  use  words  which  ordinary  men  do 
not  understand,  we  do  not  call  education. 

And  now  China  is  awakening  from  her  long  sleep. 
Christian  missions  have  done  something  by  gentle 
means  to  arouse  aspiration  in  a  few  of  her  people : 
the  transformation  of  Japan  has  excited  in  others 
that  emulation  which  is  akin  to  aspiration  ;  the  war 
with  Japan  and  its  results  have  given  a  rude  shock 
to  China's  self-conceit  and  made  her  rub  her  eyes. 
Just  at  this  juncture  an  emperor,  with  a  quick 
mind  but  not  a  strong  will,  has  arisen  to  foster  re- 
forming and  progressive  elements  in  this  great  un- 
organized population.  Under  that  influence  China 
has  granted  concessions  to  foreigners  to  build  rail- 
roads and  open  mines ;  and  railroads  and  mines 
have  disturbed  the  torpid  self-satisfaction  of  a  more 
than  mediaeval  ignorance  and  superstition.  China 
is  beginning  to  awake. 

Such  a  process  of  awaking  is  always  a  trouble- 
some one.  The  response  of  such  a  community,  like 
that  of  a  lazy  man,  is  always,  "A  little  more  slum- 
ber, a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.-' 
The  habits  of  twenty  centuries  are  not  easily  laid 
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l*i4'; ;  innate,  Inherited  conservatism  resists  the  Ages,  life  is  confused,  contradictory,  tumultous 
awaking,  l.ong-nonrisbed  bate  for  the  "foreign  There  is  every  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  from 
devils  ■' comes  to  reinforce  this  aggressive  couserva-  the.  too  eager  desire  for  immediate  reform  by  the 
llsm;  self-conceit  is  augmented  by  the  suggestion  progressive  to  the  tirst  stolid  and  then  fanatic  resist- 
that  anything  can  be  learned  from  outside  barba-  ance  by  tbe  passionate  traditionalist, 
rtans.  Thai  which  in  [be  Chinese  answers  to  J  The  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  and  the  tweu- 
religion— reverence  for  ancestors  and  superstitious  t  tleth  century  before  Christ,  and  all  the  centuries  be- 
:■■  ni  it  ural  dragons— adds  bitterness  to    tween,  are  contemporaneous  in  I  MM  to-diiy,  and  In 

e  race  hatred.    The  most  corrupt  officialdom  In    tumultuous  disorder. 

:  world  takes  arc  at  the  suggestion  that  its  verbal  I      The  duty  of  America  is  plain.     Bha  is  a  Christian 
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right  to  plunder  an  overtaxed  and  long-suffering 
people  is  to  l.«  interfered  with.  Imagine  the  con- 
ferralism  of  the  French  peasant,  the  Latin  prejudice 
against  the  Anglo-Saion  cull,  the  superstitious 
rancor  of  the  mediaeval  Spanish  priesthood,  and 
the  bureaucratic  intolerance  of  the  Russian  office- 
holder* all  combined  to  resist  a  threatened  change, 
an.!  we  get  a  faint  conception  of  the  forces  in  China 
leagued  together  against  clviliiallon. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  which  confronts 

the  Pacific  Ocean — a  people  awaking 
from  a  torpor  of  twenty  ccnlnrles.  Such  a  people  do 
not  all  wake  together.  In  such  a  crisis,  as  In  the 
awakening  of  Europe  from  the  torpor  of  the  Middle 


nation  ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  sh#  has  a  state 
religion,  or  possesses  a  formal  creed  ;  by  "  lih.li  wr  i.l.., 
mean  that  shr  is  and  OngM  lo  be  actuated  in  her  pol- 
icy by  that  spirit  or  justice  nml  liumniilty  whisk  is  run 
Pagan,  not  Mohammedan,  but  distiiu'iiv.-.y  flu-is- 
tian.    This  deflneB  for  her  the  course  of  action  to  be 

1  pursued,  and  the  spirit  In  which  she  should  pursue 
it.    She  should  be  inspired,  not  by  animosity  toward 

|  China,  but  by  sympathy  with  the  belter  elements  in 
China  struggling  toward  a  larger  life.  She  should 
not  Impale  to  the  entire  people  the  inhumanities  of 
even  so  great  a  portion  of  them,  nor  repress  China's 
nascent  aspirations  by  treating  her  as  actuated  only 
by  savage  traditionalism,  nor  share  in  any  attempt — 
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if  any  attempt  is  made— to  partition  her  into  spheres 
of  influence,  industrial  or  political. 

There  are  real  reform  elements,  in  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  China,  and  America  should  give  to 
those  elements  sympathy,  fellowship,  support ;  should 
endeavor  to  promote  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  prog- 
ress ;  should  recognize  the  undeveloped  Chinese  na- 
tionality, and  endeavor  to  develop  and  to  strengthen 
it ;  in  brief,  should  make  war,  not  against  China,  but 
against  old  China  on  behalf  of  new  China. 

America's  first  duty  is  to  protect  Americans  in 
China,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  but  protect 
them,  not  from  the  Chinese,  but  from  some  Chinese. 
Our  second  is  to  give  our  moral  support  to  those  Chi- 
nese in  whom  the  spirit  of  aspiration  has  been  awak- 
ened, and  who  wish  for  their  nation  a  future  better 
than  her  past.  And  in  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  the 
friend,  not  the  enemy,  of  China — helping  her  to  pass, 
by  a  transition  as  peaceful  as  possible,  from  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  before  Christ  to  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century  after  Christ. 

Such  a  transformation  of  a  nation  is  an  event  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  of  more 
than  political  or  commercial  significance  ;  of  possi- 
bly greater  religious  significance  than  any  since  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Constant! ne. 
The  problem  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  by  Amer- 
ica in  such  an  hour  may  well  puzzle  our  wisest  states- 
men ;  but  the  spirit  which  has  apparently  thus  far 
actuated  them  ought  to  have  prompt  and  earnest  re- 
inforcement by  the  American  people,  regardless  of 
religious  creed  or  party  affiliation.— The  Outlook. 


Strange  Scenes  in  Chinese  Worship. 

IT  is  amazing  how  blinded  people  will  become 
under  the  .influence  of  sin  and  superstition. 
Years  ago  Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth.  the  veteran  mission- 
ary of  our  China  mission;  on  a  tour  through  the 
interior,  came  to  a  village  on  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Lake,  where  a  hideous  idol,  with  scarcely  any  of  its 
original  features  left,  stood  in  the  market  place.  It 
was,  in  fact,  only  the  stump  of  an  idol,  and  was  a 
mere  apology  for  a  god.  His  hands  and  his  feet 
were  gone.  His  head  was  off,  or  had  been,  and  the 
villagers  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  body  where  the  neck 
should  have  been  and  stuck  the  head  in  the  hole, 
making  a  monstrosity  of  what  was  already  bad 
enough.  The  body  was  full  of  holes,  as  if  it  had 
gone  through  a  siege  of  leprosy. 

The  missionary  called  the  people  around  him  and 
began  to  talk  witli  them  about  their  god.  He  said 
it  was  the  most  repulsive-looking  object  he  had  ever 
seen.  How  could  they  think  of  worshiping  such  a 
creature?  An  old  woman  laughed  and  explained 
that  they  were  sorry  for  him,  having  pulled  him  out 
of  the  river.  He  had  been  a  sort  of  "godsend  "  to 
their  village,  and  they  were  bound  to  take  care  of 
him.  Heaven  had  sent  him,  and  how  could  they 
shirk  the  responsibility  ? 
"But,"  said  the  missionary,  "  he  has  no  clothes." 
"  No,"  replied  the  woman.  u  Not  yet,  for  we  are 
too  poor ;  but  we  Will  fix  him  up  by  and  by,  build  a 


house  for  him,  and  see  that  he  does  not  want  for 
anything." 

The  preacher  then  tried  to  show  them  the  utter 
foolishness  of  such  worship,  and  pointed  to  the 
Father  who  created  bothjhem  and  the  tree  out  of 
which  their  god  was  made.  They  were  intensely 
interested,  but  replied,  "This  is  what  we  have 
been  taught ;  we  know  no  better."  It  was  true,  for 
their  fathers  had  worshiped  after  this  fashion,  and 
their  mothers  had  offered  wine  and  rice  to  such 
dumb  idols.  Could  they  be  expected  to  do  any 
better  ? 

Walking  on  a  little  farther,  the  old  missionary 
came  across  two  Buddhist  priests.  Here  was  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  superstition  which  enslaved 
the  people.  They  professed  to  be  examples  of  vir- 
tue and  self-denial,  but  upon  close  inquiry  he  found 
they  indulged  in  wine  and  could  not  read.  They 
finally  acknowledged  that  they  were  following  the 
priestcraft  as  a  business.  The  people  gave  them 
rice  to  eat,  and  for  that-  consideration  they  in  turn 
gave  their  services.    Blind  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  intelligent  Christian 
teachers  can  hardly  realize  the  significance  of  such  a 
blessing. 

Shall  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mummery  of 
these  priests  ?  Picture  a  large  temple.  Eight  Bud- 
dhist priests,  arrayed  in  long  robes  of  scarlet  and 
yellow,  stand  before  a  shrine.  An  idol  thirty  feet 
high,  almost  concealed  by  the  cloud  of  smoke  and 
incense,  sits  on  a  throne  of  lotus  leaves  and  sacred 
lilies.  Now  the  priests  kneel.  Now  they  prostrate 
themselves  until  their  heads  touch  the  floor.  They 
are  saying  their  prayers,  but  all  you  can  make  out  is 
the  name  of  Buddha  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  very  prayer  the  heathen'  offered  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  when  he  warned  his  disciples  against  vain 
repetitions. 

But  what  is  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  beating 
of  gongs  for?  To  wake  the  God  up  in  case  he 
is  asleep,  or  to  keep  him  awake  if  he  is  not.  Instead 
of  a  gong,  the  Japanese  clap  their  hands  or  pull  a 
rope  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  bell. 

A  little  boy  comes  in.  He  is  dressed  in  white.  He 
is  in  mourning  for  his  dead  father.  His  family  is 
wealthy,  for  several  servants  bring  in  tables  laden 
with  rice,  wine,  fruits,  cakes,  and  flowers.  The  * 
little  fellow  bows  low  to  the  floor,  offers  these  re- 
freshments to  the  god,  and  expects  him  in  return 
to  care  for  his  father  in  the  other  world.  The 
servants  then  bring  ghbstr money,  which,  represent- 
ing silver,  is  supposed,  when  burned,  to  turn  into 
real  money  in  heaven.  Upon  inquiry,  a  bystander 
says  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  not  yet  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  they  expect  it  to  be  delivered  at  any 
moment.  When  the  boy  or  his  guardian  promises 
all  the  money  the  priests  demand  the  spirit  will  be 
immediately  released.  Then  the  son  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  and  the  lucky  priests  retire  to  their 
inner  apartments,  where  they  demolish  the  rice, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  and,  finishing  with  the  wine,  have 
general  jollification. 

May  God  help  ur  to  send  the  light  into  all  the  dark 
places  !— Daisy  KeUey  Jjombuth,  in  Children1*  Visitor. 
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The  Antiforeign  Spirit  in  Manchuria. 

IN  connection  with  the  present  outbreak  in  China, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  of  Moukden,  who  is  in  Scot- 
land at  present,  has  written  as  follows : 

"  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  there 
has  existed  in  Manchuria  a  sect  called  Tsai  ft,  which 
can  be  translated  either  the  ( Sect  of  Reason  '  or  the 
*  Esoteric  Sect.'  Its  distinctive  tenets  are  prohibi- 
tive, the  most  important  being  total  abstinence  from 
all  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  and  opinm.  The 
sect  and  we  have  for  years  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  many  of  them  have  become  members  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

44  After  the  unhappy  relapse  in  Peking,  several 
members  of  the  imperial  family  resident  in  Mouk- 
den  joined  this  sect,  and  at  once  attained  to  head- 
ship and  influence.  These  men  are  amenable  to  no 
law  save  their  own  will,  as  their  imperial  blood 
places  them  above  all  delegated  authority.  Hence 
they  are  by  no  means  desirable  citizens.  This  im- 
munity from  jurisdiction  they  exercised  through  the 
Tsai  li  in  raising  up  persecution  against  our  Chris- 
tians in  many  country  districts.  They  have  nothing 
to  say  derogatory  to  Christianity ;  they,  indeed,  are 
ready  with  unstinted  praise  for  Christian  ethics.  But 
they  intensely  hate  the  foreigner  who  has  shamed 
their  country. 

"There  was  a  determined  scheme  of  operations 
designed  and  carried  out,  first  to  prevent  accessions 
to  the  Christian  Church,  and  then  to  recall  by  any 
possible  means  to  their  ancient  customs  the  natives 
who  had  *  joined  the  foreigner '  by  becoming  con- 
verts. They  were  influenced  by  exactly  the  same 
motives,  and  maintained  the  same  political  posi- 
tion, contemporaneously,  adopted  by  the  *  Boxers ' 
in  Shantung. 

"A  few  of  our  people  they  beat  with  staves  to  in- 
sensibility, one  at  least  was  given  up  for  dead. 
Many  of  our  Christians  had  ropes  tied  to  their 
waists,  by  which  they  were  suspended  to  the  beam 
of  a  house  or  the  branch  of  a  tree.  While  thus 
suspended  swords  were  brought,  and  the  men 
threatened  with  certain  death  if  they  did  not  abjure 
the  foreign  religion.  But  these,  before  they  swooned 
away  in  agony,  declared  that  die  they  might,  but  ab- 
jure their  religion— never.  Bystanders  interfered  in 
most  cases,  and  had  the  men  cut  down,  becoming 
surety  for  them  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  misde- 
meanor, and  if  the  Li  sect  determined  for  any  reason 
to  prosecute  them. 

"Our  usual  weapon  of  patient  endurance  was 
tried  till  matters  became  so  serious  and  the  mischief 
so  widespread  that  I  appealedto  the  viceroy  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  were  persecuted  simply  on 
account  of  their  religion:  The  imperial  leaders  of 
the  sect,  however,  eluded  or  defied  the  edicts  of  the 
viceroy  for  several  months.  But  at  last  the  viceroy 
compelled  the  magisterial  authorities  to  secure  the 
apprehension  of  the  actuaTperpetrators  of  the  out- 
rages, and  in  this  way  peace  was  restored,  for  we 
•ought  peace  and  deprecated  vengeance.  We  were 
more  anxious  to  see  them  changed  to  followers  of 
,  Christ  than  punished. 


44  The  persecution  then  ceased,  and  there  has  been 
general  quietness,  the  measure  taken  by  the  viceroy 
having  shown  the  Li  sect  that  their  assumption  of 
illegal  authority  would  not  be  tolerated.  Motives 
similar  to  the  Li  sect  have  impelled  the  'Boxers' 
to  their  mischievous  action  ;  but  Shantung  was  un- 
fortunate in  having  as  ruler  a  keen  antiforeigner, 
who  took  no  step  to  cure  the  evil  while  yet  of  small 
dimensions.  Whether  the  immunity  and  publicity 
given  to  the  conduct  of  the  'Boxers'  will  cause  a 
recrudescence  of  the  Li  animosity  in  Manchuria  is 
a  problem  which  at  present  we  cannot  forecast. "— 
Missionary  Record. 


The  Future  of  China. 

BY   R.   S.   MACLAY,   D.D. 

THE  racial  purity  of  her  blood  betokens  length  of 
days  and  a  prosperous  future  for  China.  As 
a  people  the  Chinese  have  always  dwelt  apart. 
They  have  never  interim*  ogled  with  other  nations ; 
have  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  intermarried 
with  inferior  peoples  by  whom  they  have  been 
surrounded,  and  with  most  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  amicable  relations  and  business  con- 
nections. Their  blood,  unmixed,  retains  the  vitality 
and  strength  of  youth— as  vigorous  apparently  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their 
history.'  In  this  regard  there  is  only  one  other 
nation  that  will  bear  comparison  with  them ;  and 
from  the  glorious  future  of  that  people  the  prophetic 
veil  has  not  yet  been  lifted. 

China  possesses,  moreover,  powerful  bonds  of 
cohesion.  The  transition  from  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  to  the  Christian  dispensation  was  attended 
by  birth-throes  that  shook  society  to  its  founda- 
tions ;  and  even  the  political  regeneration  of  a  great 
nation  cannot  always  be  effected  without  extreme 
peril  and  suffering.  In  the  instance  of  China,  how- 
ever, unity  of  race,  homogeneity  of  character  and 
civilization,  a  common  written  language  and  litera- 
ture, together  with  uniform  institutes  of  morality, 
social  customs,  industrial  pursuits,  and  business 
methods  give  ample  assurance  that  the  empire  can 
withstand  all  disintegrating  tendencies,  and  meet 
the  demand  of  the  present  age. 

China's  sources  of  strength,  recuperation,  and 
growth  are  equal  to  any  emergency  that  is  likely  to 
arise.  Her  strategic  position,  maritime  advantages, 
extensive  territory,  unbroken  by  natural  barriers  of 
a  formidable  nature,  her  contiguous  colonial  pos- 
sessions, her  rivers  and  other  interior  waterways, 
her  fertile  soil,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase 
of  productive  power  and  extension  of  area  by  the 
introduction  of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  her 
undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  the  loyal  and  con- 
servative character  of  hej  people,  the  advanced  type 
of  her  civilization,  her  capacity  for  self-government, 
together  with  her  adaptation  to  manufactures,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  other  industrial  pursuits, 
ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  she  is  competent  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  perform  the  functions  of  a  great  nation. 
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INCIDENT  AND  NARRATIVE. 
The  Old  Tinker  and  the  Schoolgirls. 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  traveling  tinker  came 
into  our  school  grounds  at  Foochow  to  see  if 
he  could  pick  up  a  job.  A  pewter  teapot  needed  at- 
tention, so  down  he  sat  with  his  bellows  and  little 
charcoal  stove  to  mend  it.  A  group  of  girls  gath- 
ered round  him,  and  some  of  the  elder  ones,  who 
often  try  to  sow  a  seed  here  and  there,  said  to  the 
old  man,  **  /  bah  [Uncle],  do  you  know  God's  doc- 
trine ?    We  will  tell  you  a  little  about  it." 

He  listened  quietly,  and  then  looking  up  said : 
44  There  are  such  a  number  of  women  in  my  house. 
Would  you  ask  the  Knniong  [lady  missionary]  to 
come  and  tell  them  ?  My  house  is  a  long  distance 
from  here,  but  I  will  follow  the  Kuniong's  chair  and 
tell  the  coolies  where  to  go." 

I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  surrounded  with  work, 
weary  after  the  day's  teaching,  feeling  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  through  all  I  had  to  do,  when  a 
knock  (about  the  fifth  during  the  last  few  minutes) 
came  at  my  door. 

44  2)  i  ft"  (uCome  in"),  I  said,  and  a  dear,  bright 
girl  entered. 

44  O,  Kuniong !  There,  is  an  old  man  in  the  gar- 
den, and  he  does  so  want  you  to  go  to  his  house  and 
teach  the  women  the  doctrine." 

"Does  he?  Tell  me  all  about  him.  When  does 
he  want  me  to  go  ?    Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

44  He  wants  you  to  go  to-morrow.  He  says  he  will 
stay  near  here  to-night,  and  come  round  quite 
early  for  you  in  the  morning." 

Visions  of  work  which  would  have  to  be  put  on 
one  side  arose  before  me,  but  difficult  as  it  was  at 
that  moment  to  promise  to  go,  who  could  dare  say 
■"No?"  When  God's  voice  calls,  no  one  but  he 
knows  what  the  results  of  obeying  it  may  be. 

"  Very  well,  tell  him  I  will  go,  and  take  our  old 
Bible  woman  with  me." 

When  we  reached  the  place  we  found  many 
branches  of  the  family  living  in  the  same  house, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  though  the  inhabitants 
were  poor.  The  center  court  soon  filled  with  people, 
and  I  and  my  helper  prayed  for  the  right  words. 
The  crowd  listened  long,  many  standing  all  the  time, 
and  we  were  much  pressed  to  go  again. 

Not  many  weeks  after,  the  old  tinker's  wife  found 
her  way  to  our  school  and  said  she  would  like  to 
come  and  worship  on  Sundays.  We  told  her  the 
days  of  the  moon  upon  which  Sundays  would  fall, 
and  she  promised  to  come,  though  we  did  not  think 
she  would  be  in  time  for  service,  as  she  had  so  far 
to  come.  But  the  next  Sunday  there  she  was,  in 
good  time,  her  face  beaming.  She  had  started  at 
the  first  streaks  of  dawn. 

For  many  weeks  she  and  her  husband  came  regu- 
larly. The  girls  helped  to  teach  her  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  " Jesus  loves  me"  after  the  service, 
and  when  she  earnestly  wished  for  baptism  she 
was  admitted  into  a  class  for  preparation,  and 
shortly  after  was  baptized.  Soon  after  she  brought 
her  sister-in-law  to  service,  and  the  latter  has  been 


baptized  to-day.  The  old  man  is  still  most  regular 
in  bis  attendance  on  Sundays:  his  sister-in-law's 
brother  is  beginning  to  be  interested  and  anxious  to 
give  up  his  trade,  which  is  connected  with  idol  wor- 
ship ^  and  a  little  girl  from  their  village  is  now  ap- 
plying for  admittance  into  our  boarding  school. 

How  true  it  is  that  sowing  "the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom" we  know  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  how  it  ought  to  spur  one  on,  not 
only  "in  the  morning"  to  sow  diligently,  but  also 
44  in  the  evening"  not  to  44  withhold  our  hand.*'— 
J/iw  Lambert }  in  Awake. 


s 


Two  Little  Useful  Feet  in  China. 

ALT  water  is  not  good  for  plants,  but  little  Sin 
T'su  really  couldn't  help  dropping  a  few  tears 
on  the  thrifty  young  vegetables  as  she  moved  along 
among  the  green  rows,  pulling  weed  after  weed. 

She  was  so  disappointed  because  Grandmother 
Kun  Lon  had  made  her  stay  away  from  the  mission 
school  that  morning. 

Sin  T'su  didn't  want  to  miss  a  single  day  at  that 
dear  school.  It  had  been  the  opening  of  a  beautiful 
new  life  to  her.  The  little  Chinese  girl  had  learned 
not  only  habits  of  neatness  and  industry,  but  the 
love,  joy,  and  peace  that  come  through  a  knowledge 
of  the  blessed  Saviour  were  beginning  to  brighten 
her  life. 

On  this  day  there  was  to  be  a  little  feast  at  the 
mission  because  it  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  kind  teacher  always  remembered 
such  occasions.  But,  instead  of  enjoying  the  festi- 
val. Sin  T'su  had  to  stay  at  home  and  pull  out  those 
tiresome  weeds,  for  Grandmother  Kun  Lon,  who  was 
a  44  vegetable  garden  woman,"  was  getting  too  old 
and  stiff  to  do  much  weeding.  When  Kun  Lon  hob- 
bled out  on  her  little  stumps  of  feet,  of  which  she 
was  as  proud  as  she  was  of  her  fine  garden,  and  got 
down  on  her  knees,  it  was  with  difficulty  and  many 
distressing  groans  that  she  got  up  again. 

44  So  I  have  set  Sin  T'su  at  work  weeding,"  snarled 
the  old  woman,  as  she  leaned  over  the  bamboo  fence 
and  gossiped  with  Pak,  the  Korean  laundress,  who, 
with  an  old  green  coat  tied  on  with  the  collar  over 
her  head  and  the  sleeves  around  her  neck,  was  going, 
with  her  wooden  paddles  in  her  hand,  down  to  the 
river  bank  to  beat  out  her  washing. 

"  Yes,"  Kun  Lon  continued,  "  I  told  the  girl  that 
she  must  bid*  at  home  to-day.  'Tis  well  !  This 
gadding  about  to  the  foreigners'  school  is  patting 
strange  notions  into  her  head.  Would  you  believe 
it,  Pak,  the  child  actually  cried  the  other  day  because 
I  would  not  give  up  chewing  betel-nut!"  and  the 
old  Chinese  woman's  brown-stained  lips  parted  in  a 
scornful  smile,  revealing  stumps  of  teeth  blackened 
and  decayed  by  the  habit  of  which  she  spoke.  "  I 
told  her  it  was  no  harm  f  that  in  my  old  home  in  the 
island  of  Hainan  my  mother  and  grandmother  both 
chewed  the  betel,  and  they  were  women  well  thought 
of." 

44 1  see  that  Sin  T'su  hasn't  her  feet  unbound  like 
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the  rest  of   the  pupils  at   the  mission,"  Pak  re- 
marked. 

4%  No ! "  proudly.  "  She  has  often  coaxed  me  to 
permit  her,  but  I  always  say,  4No!  no!  no!'"  and  the 
grandmother  wagged  her  head  like  an  old  mandarin. 

Sin  Tsu,  down  among  the  weeds,  heard  the  echo 
of  the  decided  mo.  She  looked  down  at  her  poor, 
hobbled  feet  and  compared  them  with  those  of  her 
schoolmates,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom  from  the 
cruel  Chinese  custom.  A  sudden  thought  came  into 
her  head.  She  glanced  up  the  path  where  Kun  Lon, 
now  that  Pak  had  trudged  away,  was  tying  up  the 
pale  green  stalks  of  her  pet  lilies.  There  was  a  smile 
on  her  brown,  wrinkled  face ;  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
white-crowned,  golden-hearted  flowers  made  even 
her  good  natured. 

44  Grandmother !  "  Sin  Tsu  called  out,  hurrying 
up  the  path;  " grandmother,  will  you  make  a  bar- 
gain with  me  ?  If  1  grumble  not  a  bit  at  weeding 
the  garden  and  do  it  so  well  that  you  can  spy  no 
fault  in  it,  will  you  let  my  feet  be  unbound  like  those 
of  the  other  schoolgirls  *  " 

Run  Lon  looked  proudly  down  at  her  own  stumpy 
little  feet  and  then  at  those  of  her  grandchild. 

••  Humph!  your  feet  will  never  be  as  small  as 
mine  !  Well,  I  suppose  the  next  tbing'll  be  that  you 
want  to  wear  those  ugly  black  shoes  like  the  mission 
teachers ! '' 

44 O.  no,  grandmother!  The  girls  in  the  miaaiofi 
school  make  shoes  to  fit  the  real  feet :  aud  some  are 
so  pretty — all  embroidered  with  silken  flowers ! " 

Grandmother  Kun  Lon  heaved  a  sigh. 

44  What  must  be  will  be,'*  she  said,  philosophically. 
44 1  dare  say  I  shall  hare  no  peace  until  your  feet  are 
as  big  as  those  of  the  emperor's  elephants  \  Have 
it  your  own  way,  my  child ;  but  mind,  not  a  weed 
must  be  seen  in  my  garden  !  °° 

Accordingly,  little  Sin  Tsu  worked  early  ami  late 
at  her  task.  After  many  a  hot  night,  ju«tt  a*  the 
dawn  brought  the  refreshing  breeze*  so  conducive 
to  long  naps,  the  child  would  slip  out  softly,  leaving 
her  grandmother  snoring  upon  the  wooden  Moek 
that  served  as  a  pillow,  and,  sroing  into  the  garden. 
would  finish  her  stent  of  weeding  before  v.hoo!  time. 
And  whenever  she  felt  weary  and  di*:ouratfed  ahe 
would  glance  down  at  her  unbound  feet,  wnjfgle  her 
poor  little  deformed  toes,  so  fang  rr*rnfj*rd  r*p,  *nd 
laugh  at  their  freedom  until  her  twinkling  Ma/  St  *>«* 
were  almost  lost  in  the  creates  of  h*r  fat  er»e*:k*. 

But  Kun  Lon  sccwled  »t  th*  *iapt  of  f.he  unbound 
feet. 

"  <*jf!  «ef!  they're  a  diacpra  to  rh*  family  ! "  ah* 
would  say.  However,  there  came  a  f  irne  wh*n  ah* 
thought  differently. 

One  dark,  stormy  night  Grand rr.'.*h*r  Knn  \s*u 
awoke  with  a  terrthte  paia.  .«n*  •r^.*\  ^»*t^  of  n*r 
foolten  Chinese  remerfi**.  Yjxt  rr.e-;  or.;,-  ***-rr,*Yi  r/, 
bring  on  fresh  paroxysm*  of"  iktp-^j.  fax  .*.:  r.  1  »r» 
stood  looking  at  her.  rh*  +***%  fd-iftg  d/,*r»  1+t 
brown  cheeks. 

"  Grandmother :  ~  *fc*  *zr:ju**A  ar   ;**f       ,o-, 
will  surely  die  if  you  <V>  rxjr.  rj»-»».  .-«•*■  j,      f  ■»;.;  t  .t. 
over  to  the  mbsfoa  and  wk  no*.  '#zsY*r  a  <••:  n*r  /u* 
tor-hoabaad  to  «oaw ' " 


"  Child,  it  is  night  ami  tin-  dl»tauec  i*  far,"  groaned 
Kun  Lon. 

t4I  am  not  afraid  of  the  darkue**;  the.  drar  l.onl 
Jesus  will  watch  over  me.  And  >oii  ilo  not  know 
how  much  faster  I  can  walk,  now  that  my  fret  are 
unbound ! " 

So  it  came  about  that  en-  h  half  hour  had  |ifift«cfl 
(irandmother  Kun  Lon  found  herwelf  mm  h  morn 
comfortable.  The  lady  teacher  and  her  ktndlirarleil 
"doctor-husband"  had  come  prompt  1),  and  their 
medicines  were  Jimt  what  wan  needed  to  hunlnli  (hat 
dreadful colie.  And  Grandmother  Kun  Lon  wo*  \er> 
grateful. 

44  You  wen:  so  kind-  O,  no  kind  !  "  nhe  murmur*  d  ; 
and  then,  uh  she  put  ted  little  Hin  '1  'nu'n  Murk  head, 
cuddled  loving!}  to  her  ahoulder,  nhe  ndde^l,  "And 
this  little  maiden  — why,  it  vtan  almost  muKleal  how 
quickly  shf  hrouicht  you  ! " 

And  Sin  Tsu,  looking  up,  ro«u)rhl>  aaid  - 

44  Ah,  my  grand  mother,  1  could  «iw  have  done 
that  errand  mo  <ml<kly  had  not  m>  fret  been  free!" 
— JJary  E.  Ilrn*h,  m  Orrr  html  mul  ,V/i 

A  Mimionary  Violin. 

SILENCE  Dm  began  to  think  about  It  at  the 
'•.Junior"  meeting  when  the  lad)  from  '  hlna 
wait  talking  to  the  ehildren.  •*  Ijojoii  know,  *h* 
ha/1  nald,  4<  that  we  mlnftlonarle*  need  money  more 
than  we  ever  did  In-fore,  Urau*e  there  are  ao  man} 
more  wa>*  to  line  It.  The  Lord  want*  <  h  ri«t  Ian  \*"> 
pie  to  glv**  dollar*  now,  Hhere  the>  uM-d  to  jfite 
errifh,  l^eaiiNT  the  work  ha*  grotth  *//  that,  it  »t*tU 
dollar*.  KeifM-mber  that,  wont  •,"».  and  a*  >on  ^row 
older  do  fjnuroiu  thlf»J(«  for  ^o/l." 

*ilerje*   ha'l  thoiidrht  thl*  oter  lon?  arid  «y-rfo'j«!y 
nhe  wan  a  mlnlMer'*  darj^hter,  oni>  «e^«n  }«-ar«  oi/J. 
tiut  all  her  Mhort  life  a/'  tutorned  to  l*nr  ak^>nf  r/na 
aion*.      Iler    wilfe    bo*    nit**}    on   *.n*    *w\  of    rst 
mother'*  brin-au,  and  ah*-  oft#n  j*nf  a      rmfe     ir,*o 
It.     Itul  "d/,|,*ir*  '"     ho*  eoui#|  «h*-  *-'.er  j/i*e  #*#r» 
one  dollar  at  a  time*    'I he  it.if.^  w<.rr.«j  h//f^ie*:« 
and  >»■!  hilenn-  wa«  not  on*-  of  fne  vy\uv.u\f  u-.uA 
1  ■•henndernto'^J  fo*»  what  if  f/»*ar.fc  fo  w     wt,+t'*»* 

I."o  ahe  k'-j/f  on  tliinkifig. 
f  tiU  tirli/hr  coring  n.ornin^  *r.e  »r/^^l  a.or^-.  ic.  *r>: 
.  oarlor  lo^.kinjf  a*  a  *  \*i.\u     U  •?**■  Aft./  it.^rntt^'t.9 . 
hut.  none  n,o  arnai:  for  a  «e**r«  ,ear  o;/j  *r>*-t,  tr,/^^ 

'  rail  of  her  age       *il'r4'«   hfre/]  if   frof/t  fc*>'   fo./U  of  * 
w,ft.  fthk  han/lkef/hi'f      f»  »»a*  fc/fao^'J  a  ,,••>.  a r.d 
fn#-  /  a-w   from  wr.iM.    *»,e   fooir  i*  mh*  *.A  t**t.s.'*A 
and  'lnrn«/     hh«  l/^/ke/i  af  i*  'fifya  ;;        f'  ^«*«<.  » 
runt  ft  r    tuu**t   tthont    tts.   .**,**       *:+   *ov:    r>#w.? 
■'  MIm  W'-rrUr/i  »„,■«  i»  ir»"«  *  *"'•  *'"<+   *'•*'-  *  *"■ 
|tj«»  istfut.lttv      <  ,.  na**  *  '.^  *»  f'...  *  /*^i  "^^  v.f.'^ 
time  *r,rr,  I  «.  Mri^f     af.d  j.m;  a'  -•  'o-yi»  r     ^  i*a^ 
/*     hr#«i  ■     If   Vff    »f/f»'//  i     ^*    r.v     I    '..*»*    t 
Mo  it      |r  r  ttt*   onl/  tt.kt.'*    t.   '•*   *"*■*  s.  ft*  ,**  ■■/, 
ye*  an;  do  .*m      Ar.d    I  '.*   "*    .'      '*  *'•   **~*S.  «**+■ 

.  tu*.u«  }  »o  »»,a?  .0'#  /  /  t.f.4  .a/1i  I  V<+**  i  '■  '"" 
*o  !:#.,/;/#  „»./:  'f..»  ■■*#  ..^  -*  »' ;  '*  ».w.-artw. 
ir/ {.t   #!/^(,   ii».    *./ *   '/,^-  '    ■•        ***    /   *>    *''■*     "■* 

f /.#•■!  *r>J  r.'  -.  xr.o-  •'•/-.*  .*.    «-y   #a  *■:  "'r     .*■ 'jC  T 
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sioDary  even,  if  we  could  only  see  him.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  violin,  too,  if  it  isn't  very  shiny.  I  think 
Mr.  Sherwood  will  let  me  have  it  instead.  Anyway, 
I'll  ask  him." 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  a  member  of  Silence  Moray's 
father's  church.  He  had  retired  from  his  business 
— the  sale  and  repairing  of  musical  instruments— and 
it  was  now  carried  on  by  his  sons.  When  it  had  come 
to  him  that  little  Silence  Morey  wanted  to  take  violin 
lessons  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  had  lent  her  a 
second-hand  violin,  promising  a  new  one  for  her 
very  own  when  she  could  play  her  first  "  piece  "  for 
him  without  a  mistake.  And  now  she  was  almost 
sure  that  she  could  do  it,  but  here  was  that  other 
thing  to  think  of!  No  wonder  that  she  looked 
sober! 

The  time  came,  a  week  or  two  later,  when  Silence 
followed  her  father  through  Mr.  8herwood's  fine 
store,  full  of  banjos,  mandolins,  violins,  etc.,  into 
the  private  office  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Sherwood  was 
alone,  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman  with  courtly 
manners  and  a  pleasant  face.  The  little  girl  plucked 
up  courage  as  he  smiled  at  her.  She  walked  promptly 
up  to  the  case  which  her  father  had  laid  across  a 
chair  and  began  unwrapping  the  violin.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood nodded  approval  to  Dr.  Morey.  "She's  busi- 
ness," he  said,  in  an  undertone.  "  She  thinks  only 
of  what  she  has  to  do.  All  ready,"  he  added,  nod- 
ding reassuringly  at  Silence.  She  did  not  hesitate 
or  tremble,  but  in  the  direct,  earnest  way  character- 
istic of  her,  put  her  instrument  in  order,  took  posi- 
tion carefully,  and  began  to  play. 

It  was  only  a  simple  little  song,  but  Silence  played 
it  with  all  her  heart.  Mr.  Sherwood  glanced  down 
at  the  golden  braids  which  kept  the  curls  in  order, 
noted  the  well-curved  wrist,  the  even  tones,  and 
nodded  more  emphatically  than  before.  The  last 
note  was  brought  out  with  just  a  perceptible  flour- 
ish, and  then  the  small  performer  looked  up  eagerly 
for  the  verdict.  "  Bravo  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sherwood, 
heartily.  "Good  position,  firm  touch,  true  tones. 
The  new  violin  is  hers,  and  she  has  fairly  earned 
it." 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
Silence's  heart  gave  a  quick  bound.  It  was  now 
or  never.  She  took  hold  of  his  sleeve  in  her  ear- 
nestness. 

"O,  will  you  please"— she  began,  stammering  a 
little,  "would  you  just  as  soon  give  me  the  money 
instead?  I  mean,"  she  added,  hastily,  "the  money 
that  the  new  one  would  cost  more  than  the  old  one 
—and  let  me  keep  this  one  instead.  I  want  it  for 
something  else." 

"Silence  !  "  exclaimed  her  father,  in  astonishment. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  " 

Silence  flushed  and  glanced  from  one  gentleman 
to  the  other.    Mr.  Sherwood  looked  at  her  kindly. 

"Something  else!"  he  repeated.  "What  is  it? 
A  doll  or  a  new  dress  ?  " 

Silence  looked  just  a  bit  scornful.  "  I'll  tell  you," 
she  said,  and  tell  them  she  did,  all  about  the  lady's 
talk  and  the  long  time  she  had  been  thinking  of  it 
since.  "  I  thought,  maybe,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  floor,  "  that  you  would  give  me  $5  and  let 


me  use  the  old  violin  instead.  Would  that  be  too 
much  ?  I'd  really  like  to  send  it  to  the  China  lady 
tggt-actty  as  well." 

Mr.  Sherwood  coughed  a  little  and  went  into  an 
inner  room.  When  he  came  out  it  was  with  the 
"  dearest "  little  violin  in  his  band.  It  was  "  shiny," 
and  the  wood  was  shaded  dark  and  light.  The  bow 
had  trimmings  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  little  solid 
gold. 

"There,  my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman,  "this  is 
the  violin  I  meant  for  you.  It's  worth  $10  more 
than  the  old  one.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
charfge  your  mind  and  take  it?  " 

Silence  was  speechless  for  a  minute,  while  her 
resolution  wavered.  She  took  up  the  instrument 
and  looked  it  over  carefully.  Then  she  laid  it  down 
and  said  steadily :  "  No,  thank  you,  I  haven't 
changed  my  mind.  I  think  it's  lovely,  but  the  old 
one  will  do,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  send  the 
five  dollars ! " 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  glances.  Then  Mr. 
Sherwood  went  to  his  desk  and  wrote  something  on 
a  slip  of  paper.  This  he  handed  to  Silence,  bowing 
as  if  she  had  been  a  queen. 

"  There,  little  missionary,"  he  said,"  that's  a  check 
for  $10,  which  I  give  you  in  place  of  the  violin  I  owe 
you.  Keep  the  old  one  and  welcome,  and  maybe 
some  time  I'll  set  you  another  task." 

Silence  clasped  her  hand  over  the  precious  check, 
her  eyes  shining  "  O,  papa,"  she  exclaimed, "  now 
I  can  give  dollars  instead  of  cents — and  I  think  the 
Lord  will  call  all  this  at  once  *  generous,* don't  you  ?  " 
Then  she  added,  reflectively :  '•  Somehow,  I  am  as 
happy  as  I  can  be.  I  expected  to  feel  dreadfully, 
but  I  seem  to  be  filled  up  with  a  great  big  gladness. 
It's  queer,  for  the  lady  from  China  never  said  a 
word  about  that !  "—Mary  E.  Albright,  in  Mission 
Day  spring. 
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BY   SARA  GERALDINA  STOCK. 

"  A  cry  as  of  pain, 

Ac:ain  and  again, 
Is  borne  o'er  the  deserts  and  wide-spreading  main  : 
A  cry  from  the  lands  that  in  darkness  are  lying, 
A  cry  from  the  hearts  that  in  sorrow  are  sighing. 

It  comes  unto  me ; 

It  comes  unto  thee ; 
O  what— O  what  shall  the  answer  be  ? 

O !  hark  to  the  call ; 

It  comes  unto  all 
Whom  Jesus  hath  rescued  from  sin's  deadly  thrall : 
Come  over  and  help  us  1  in  bondage  we  languish ; 
Come  over  and  help  us !  we  die  in  our  anguish. 

It  comes  unto  me ; 

It  comes  unto  thee ; 
O  what— O  what  shall  the  answer  be  ? 

"  It  comes  to  the  soul 

That  Christ  hath  made  whole, 
The  heart  that  is  longing  his  name  to  extol. 
It  comes  with  a  chorus  or  pitiful  wailing, 
It  comes  with  a  plea  which  is  strong  ana  prevailing; 

"  For  Christ's  sake  "tome; 

For  Christ's  sake  to  thee ; 
O  what— O  what  shall  the  answer  be! 


THE  MISSIONARY  PULPIT. 


The  Constraining  Lore  of  Christ 

"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth.  us."— 2  Cor.  5. 14. 

IT  is  not  enough  that  we  look  forward  to  doing 
good,  promoting  knowledge,  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  and  then 
be  governed  in  this  by  fitful  changing  motives.  This 
would  leave  all  vague  and  uncertain.  We  must 
have  a  fixed  center.  There  must  be  one  definite 
object  and  one  supreme  motive.  That  object  to  the 
Christian  must  and  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  Christ  the  constraining  power. 
Heart-force  is  the  only  motive  force.  Love  impels. 
What  we  love  to  do,  that  we  do  well.  To  know  is 
not  all ;  it  is  only  half.  Knowledge  is  the  cannon 
ball ;  love  is  the  smokeless  powder.  Knowledge 
penetrates  and  directs,  but  love  is  the  propelling  ex- 
pansive force.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  love. 
God  loved,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made. 
God  loved,  and  redemption  came. 

Now  this  grand  man  Paul  tells  us  out  of  his  inspi- 
ration and  out  of  his  experience  that  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  a  really  sweet,  and  clean,  aud  useful,  and 
holy  life — a  life  that  is  expanding  and  growing  in  all 
that  is  worth  while^like  the  love  of  Christ.  "  The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

But,  mark  you,  Paul  doesn't  mean  by  this — certainly 
not  primarily  nor  with  any  emphasis — our  love  to  j 
Christ,  but  Christ's  love  to  us,  which  is  a  wholly  dif- ; 
ferent  thing.    The  wonderful  love  of  Jesus,  whose 
"  height,  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth/'  says 
he, "  passeth  knowledge." 

This  is  a  stupendous  distinction.  Were  it  our 
love  to  Christ  we  might  well  despair  of  finding  in  it 
a  sufficient  motive  for  a  really  Christian,  that  is,  a 
Christlike  life.  But  it  is  his  great  love  to  us  which 
is  the  never-failing-  fonntain  to  sustain,  and  cheer, 
and  nerve  our  souls;  which  burns,  "as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength,"  with  steady  blaze  to  illu- 
mine and  gladden  our  pathway ;  and  in  which  we 
are  to  find  the  motive  power  constraining  us  to  fol- 
low after  him  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  suggestive  in,  this 
word  "  constraineth."  Its  idea  is  to  hold  together, 
to  link  one  with  another,  to  hold  fast,  inclose,  shut 
up,  and  so  to  constrain  or  compel.  It  shuts  us  up 
to  act  with  and  like  Christ.  His  love  lays  hold  of  Ss, 
binds  us  to  him.  It  envelops  and  surrounds  us.  It 
is  onr  atmosphere.  It  is  the  circle  and  sphere  of 
oar  life. 

Not  that  Christ's  love  is  the  immediate  and  always 
conscious  motive  of  every  action  to  the  Christian, 
but  that  to  him  all  motives  lie  in  the  sphere  of  that 
love,  and  by  reason  of  that  love.  Christ's  infinite 
lore  to  as  underlies  and  includes  all  other  Christian 
motive.  Outside  the  sphere  of  that  love  the  Chris- 
tian finds  none.  For  this  love  takes  hold  of  him, 
possesses  all  his  faculties,  thoughts,  affections,  and 
powers.  It  masters  and  controls  him.  It  elevates, 
fills  with  courage,  confidence,  patience,  and  power. 
It  helps  him  to  do  and  to  bear. 

Now,  there  are  at  least  three  things  to  which  this 


love  of  Christ  will  constrain  the  Christian  ;  to  which 
it  binds  him  in  ceaseless  obligation.  It  will  compel 
us  to  love  Christ.  How  can*  we  know  of r  that  un- 
speakable love  wherewith  he  loves,  loved  us  in  ail 
our  extremity  and  need,  loved  us  even  unto  death, 
that  oure  might  be  pardon,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and 
joy,  and  life,  eternal  life,  and  be  indifferent  to 
such  love  ?  It  would  be  inhuman  ;  it  would  be  co- 
lossal ingratitude. 

Every  true,  earnest  soul  who  apprehends  Christ's 
love,  loves  Christ.  His  love  awakens  our  love,  just 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  begets  warmth  in  that  on 
which  it  shines.  His  love  is  the  source,  our  love  is 
the  echo  ;  his  love  is  the  call,  onr  love  is  the  answer. 
It  is  his  death  that  saves  us.  It  is  his  blood  that  is 
an  atonement  for  our  sins.  It  is  his  resurrection 
that  gives  us  hope  and  life  beyond  the  grave.  We 
love  him  who  so  loved  us.  As  Xavier  exclaims  in  his 
immortal  hymn  : 

•'  Then  why,  O  blessed  Jesus  Christ, 
Should  I  not  love  thee  well, 


— as  thyself  hast  loved  me, 
O  ever-loving  Lord !  " 


We  will  be  compelled  to  love  all  other  men  for ' 
Christ's  sake,  because  he  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us.  They  are  dear  to  his  heart — his  heart  of  love 
—as  much  as  were  we.  We  cannot  believe  that  he 
loved  us  and  not  love  them.  It  made  Paul  the  mis- 
sionary. Whenever  he  looked  a  man  in  the  face,  Paul 
said,  "  I  owe  that  man  the  Gospel." 

Hence  this  love  of  Christ,  realized  and  felt  in  our 
hearts,  will  constrain  us  to  spread  the  Gospel.  To 
spread  the  Gospel,  by  ourselves  living  it,  by  our- 
selves telling  it,  by  ourselves  sending  it.  This  salva- 
tion must  be  preached  and  taught. 

And  tell  me,  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  a 
Christian  himself,  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  for 
him,  and  be  doing  nothing  to  make  other  men  know 
Christ's  love,  too?  John  Newton  kept  written  on 
his  study  desk  ever  before  him,  the  words,  u  Since 
God  saved  John  Newton,  I  can  despair  of  noTother 
man."  And  as  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  used  to  say, 
"  When  will  New  York  city  be  evangelized  ?  I'll 
tell  you — When  every  Christian  becomes  an  evan- 
gelist." 

He  who  knows  the  value  of  the  soul  may  speak  of 
its  value  to  his  neighbor  or  companion.  Every  man 
of  ordinary  abilities,  who  knows  and  feels  the  love  of 
Christ,  may  give  profitable  religious  instruction  to 
the  youth  and  children. 

What  opportunities  for  this  are  afforded  in  the 
Church  to-day,  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  in  the  mis- 
sionary bands  and  young  people's  societies  !  The 
promotion  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of  others,  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  should  form  a 
distinct  part  in  the  daily  plans  and  provisions  of 
every  Christian.  When  this  spirit  shall  have  become 
universal  in  the  Church,  then  Christ's  heart  shall  be 
made  glad  and  earth's  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.—  W.  t.  Kruse,  in  Pretbytrrian. 
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Mrs.  Emily  Tnussll  Humphrey , 

EMILY  JANE  TRCS3ELL  was  bom  in  NleholvlUe, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  T.,  February  17,  1888. 

Her  father  was  James  Trussell,  a  son  of  Captain 
Trussell,  who  was  a  man  of  prominence  In  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  many  yeara  agent  for 
Mr.  Pierpout,  who  originally  owned  most  of  the  land 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Trussell  homestead  was  very  attractive,  and 
was  located  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Tillage 
of  NlcholTille,  In  the  town  of  Lawrence. 

Emily's  father  died  while  comparatively  a  young 
man,  leaving  a  wife  aud  four  children,  of  whom  she 
was  the  eldest.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  her 
native  town,  which  were  of  an  unusually  high  grade 
for  that  period,  under  the  careful  direction  and  aid 
of  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher ;  thus  she  be- 
came well  fitted  for  the  important 
work  In  which  she  was  to  be  en- 
She  was  married  In  Stockholm, 
N.  T.,  August  91,  1850,  to  Mr. 
James  L.  Humphrey,  who  In  tbe 
following  spring  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  the  Black 
River  Conference,  and  success- 
ively filled  tbe  appointments  of 
Hopkinton  aud  North  Lawrence, 
Norfolk,  Fort  Covington,  and 
Malooe. 

While  In  Matone  they  were  ap- 
pointed missionaries  to  India, 
sailing  from  Boston  June  I,  1S5T, 
and  landing  in  Calcutta  Septem- 
ber 20,  where  they  were  detained 
several  months  on  account  of  the 
mutiny  and  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed. Their  appointments  while 
In  India  were  Bareilly,  Budao 
Moradnbad,  and  Naioi  Tal. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  devoted  herself  with  great  enthu- 
siasm from  the  first  to  the  study  of  the  Hindustani 
language,  and  was  a  great  help  to  her  hnsband  In  his 

She  labored  untiringly  in  herefforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  India,  and  especially  to 
teach  them  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ.  She 
was  naturally  (rail,  and  suffered  much  from  the  ex- 
hausting climate.  When  unable  to  sit  up  she  would 
lie  upon  her  couch  with  her  books  and  direct  thestud- 
lesof  the  women  and  girls  around  her  while  she  was 
translating  hymns  or  some  bonk  she  thought  would 
be  useful  to  the  native  Christians.  She  translated 
many  of  our  standard  hymns,  which  have  ever  since 
been  sang  In  the  worship  of  the  Hindustani  Church. 

She  won  the  prise  offered  by  Sir  William  Mulr, 
Governor  of  tbe  Norlhwest  Provinces,  for  the  best 
book  for  native  Christians  explanatory  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  duties.  She  also  won  a  prize  from 
the  Tract  Society,  and  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
vernacular  papers  and  magazines. 


Shahjahaupur 


She  wrote  for  borne  readers  Six  Tcart  in  Jiidia, 
Gam  of  India,  and  Hmh,  a  Story  oj'lht  Mutiny. 

She  was  a  moat  enthusiastic  student  of  Indian  his- 
tory, and  found  much  to  love  among  those  forwbose 
welfare  she  gladly  labored. 

Writing  from  Shahjahanpur,  November  31,  1S61, 
■he said:  "Soon  after  1  returned  from  Naini  Tal  I 
commenced  a  girls'  school.  In  which  were  some  twelve 
pupils,  including  the  native  preacher*'  and  servants' 
girls  and  three  or  four  young  Sikh  women.  1  did  not 
pay  anyone  for  attending,  but  daring  one  hoar  each 
day  I  had  them  Bew  on  garments  for  the  orphan  boys, 
and  paid  them  according  to  their  work.  The  girls  im- 
proved fast  in  sewing.  Tbe  first  hour  of  the  school  was 
always  deeply  interesting.  The  women  and  elder  girls 
sat  on  low  cane  seats  on  one  side,  and  the  younger 
girls  on  a  rug  on  the  other,  forming  a  three-quarters 
circle  around  me.  The  lesson  was 
always  something  about  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  but  often,  through 
their  numerous  and  curious  ques- 
tions, extended  back  to  the  del- 
uge and  forward  to  the  resurrec- 
tion day.  After  this  we  all  joined 
in  singing  a  simple  hymn,  and 
In  learning  two  or  three  others. 
Then  wo  all  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
In  conclusion  all  joined  in  re- 
peating our  Lord's  Prayer.  My 
school  hours,  from  six  o'clock  till 
nine  a.  m.,  were  the  happiest  of 
the  day,  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  pupils  improve 

Mrs.  Humphrey  wrote  from 
Moradabad,  February  S,  1SS4 : 
"  Our  relations  with  tbe  people 
are  most  pleasant.  There  are 
frfeqiient  visitors  and  Inquirers  who  seem  almost 
ready  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  natives  seem  to 
regard  us  as  their  friends,  and  come  to  ua  often  for 
advice  and  sympathy  In  their  troubles.  Tbe  school  is 
in  a  high  slate  of  efficiency  and  prosperity." 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  made  It  necessary 
that  she  and  her  husband  leave  India,  and  they  left 
for  the  United  States  in  February,  1885,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  feet  a  deep  interest  In  those  for  whom  she 
had  been  laboring  m  India.  During  her  last  week  on 
earth,  while  suffering  much  pain,  she  translated  a 
beautiful  hymn  into  one  of  tbe  languages  of  India 
and  sent  it  to  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Parker,  and  since 
then  it  has  often  been  sung  by  tbe  native  Christiana 
of  India. 

She  died  in  Earlvllle,  N.  T,,  January  29.  I8B4,  where 
Dr.  Humphrey  was  pastor  at  tbe  time.  Her  husband 
writes  of  her  last  days  as  follows ;  "  She  had  been  snf- 
ferlng  for  some  days  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in 
her  head,  and  on  the  Sunday  before  she  died  she  did 
nnt  feet  able  to  attend  church.  Alter  1  came  in  I  mm 
the  evening  service  we  talked  over  out  lite  in  India. 
1  spoke  to  her  of  the  affection  of  uur  people  tor  her, 
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of  the  goodness  of  everybody  to  us,  of  our  happiness  ten 
in  our  work  and  In  each  other.  She  woke  aboui 
live  o'clock  Monday  morning  Buffering  from  a  se- 
tere  pain  In  her  head,  became  unconscious  in  a 
few  moments,  and  In  about  thirty  minutes  ceased  to 
live  here.  She  was  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  excelled  as  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  and  de- 
lighted In  working  for  others.  She  was  a  faithful 
and  devoted  missionary,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  was  a  loving  and  helpful  minister's  wife." 


Rev.  John  David  Brown. 

JOHN  D.  BROWN  was  born  November  8,  1834,  in 
Kishacoquillas  Valley,  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  his 
parents  being  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Tuscarora  Academy  and  \  preaching  In  the  schools  In  the  city  and 


,  and  I  am,  by  God's  help,  trying  to  carry 
plana.  Our  Conference  (held  In  Barellly 
January  16-33)  was  one  of  the  most  spiritual  I  ever 
attended.  Our  hearts  were  greatly  refreshed  while 
communing  with  one  another,  and  with  Christ,  our 
dear  Master.  We  hope  for  great  things  this  year." 
He  returned  to  tbe  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  on  account  of  the  health  of  bis  wife,  and,  after 
spending  a  year  In  representing  the  mission  work  of 
India  among  the  churches,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  at  the 
close  of  one  year,  the  health  of  his  wife  being  re- 
stored, to  1872,  he  again  sailed  for  India. 

He  was  appointed  first  to  Shahjahanpnr  and  after- 
ward to  Barellly.    For  four  years  he  gave  full  proof 
of  his  ministry  In  earnest  preachlngand  In  translat- 
ing   A  friend  thus  enumerates  his  duties  In  Barellly : 
Class  and  prayer  meetings  in  Hindustani ;  English 


Basar  preaching  every  night ; 
accounts  kept  for  station  and 
schools  ;  tbree  bungalows  to  keep 
In  repair  and  rent  for  (he  benefit 
of  the  Mission  ;  the  Khalra  Baj- 
hara  schools,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, to  supervise ;  teaching  a 
class  In  the  Discipline  In  tbe 
theological  school ;  translation  of 
tbe  lesson  papers  for  the  Sunday 
schools.  All  this  iu  addition  to 
the  Sunday  work." 

Stricken  with  paralysis  In  1676, 

be  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 

United  States  and  for  nearly  two 

years,  though  in  very  poor  health, 

be  did  what  he  could  for  missions 

in  preaching  and  talking   about 

tbem,  but  the  end  came  suddenly 

In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Sunday, 

February  17,  1878. 

On  Wednesday  evening  previous  he  preached  his 

at  sermon  from  the  teit  "  Who  then  can  be  saved  J  " 

Matt.  19.  35.    On  Saturday  evening  be  read  Luke  13. 

22-36  for  family  worship,  and  prayed  very  earnestly 

that  he  could  preach  .  for  missions.    He  retired'  to  rest  and  slept,  but  in  an 

;oke  111,  and  by  three  o'clock  he  was  with 

He  had  often  prayed  that  when  his  work 

which  were  Church  /Wify,  by  !  was  done  he  might  be  taken  suddenly  away,  and  his 


Jefferson  College.  Believing  that 
he  was  called  to  the  ministry  he 
entered  the  East  Baltimore  Con- 
ference In  March,  1859,  and  was 
sent  to  Birmingham  Circuit,  and 
in  1860  to  the  Philtipsburg  Cir- 

In  his  boyhood  days  be  read  a 
little  Sunday  school  library  book 
called  LUt't  Henri/and  Hu Rnm: 
This  gave  him  a  desire  to  help 
others,  and  especially  to  point 
heathen  people  to  Christ.  After 
he  bad  entered  tbe  ministry  be 
beard  Dr.  R.  3.  Mar  lay  lecture  on 
China,  and  soon aftertliis offered 
himself  as  a  missionary,  expect- 
ing to  be  sent  to  China,  but  was 
appointed  to  India.  He  was  mar- 
ried June  11, 1861,  to  Miss  Sue  M. 
Rahm,  at  Waniorsmark,  Pa.,  by 
tbe  Rev.  George  Guyer.  and  sailed  August  17 
India  to  engage  in  mission  work. 

He  arrived  in  India,  after  a  live  months'  voyi 
and,  applying  himself  diligently,  in  about  a  year 
acquired  the  native  language 

In  it,  and  pursuing  his  studies  he  became  very  pro- '  hour  he 
flclent,  translating  into  the  native  language  several ,  the  Lord, 
works  of  vali 


*| 


Bishop  Morris;   Ecitlruca  of  Chriitianitu,  Whirlpool  | 
of  littrmpcranre,  and  wrote  for  the  natives  Alirarlirt 
'.Varrafins,  Darul  the   Giant   Killrr,  Enquirer   After  j  Christ. 
the  Tenth,  and  also  prepared  a  number  of  picture   Avenu 
books  for  the  children, 


For  eight  years  he  labored,  first  In  Morsdabad,  Including  thirty  in 

andafterwardinShahjaJianpur,Sltapur,andBareilly.  He  left  a  wife  and  Ihre 

In  Shahjahanpnr  he  had  the  principal  care  of  a  large  were  bom  iu  India,  but  O 
school  for  boys  and  built  a  preaching  h 


He  left  no  dying  testimony. 

life  was   a   witness  to   his   salvation  through 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Ridge 

Methodist  Church  Iu  Marrlsburg  on  Wed- 

l,  and  an  Immense  congregation 


i  In  attendance, 
children.  Four  children 
t  of  them  preceded  him  lo 
>w  resides  at  1809  North 


Writing  from  Shall jalian pur  to  the  Mission  Third  Street,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Rooms,  February,  l8-3-  be  said :  "  I  have  as  much  Tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
work  as  I  can  possibly  do.  Several  schools,  male .  adopted  resolutions  recording  their  testimony  to  his 
and  female,  out-statlons  manned  by  native  helpers,  \  usefulness,  and  sympathy  wltb  his  family,  and  said 
city  chapel,  etc.,  to  manage.  Am  prcachlnc  nearly '  of  him :  "  By  his  uprightness  of  life,  his  patient  In- 
every  day  In  the  city  ;  hope  next  week  to  go  among  dnstry,  his  untiring  seal,  and  his  varied  accomplish- 
ied  enough  for  I  ments,  he  became  unusually  efficient  as  a  minister 
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and  missionary;  preaching  with  accuracy  and  flu- 
ency in  the  vernacular  of  the  country  ;  teaching  and 
superintending  in  our  educational  institutions  with 
skill  and  judgment ;  rendering  translations  of  valu- 
able books  and  other  publications,  and  by'  bis  gen- 
ial bearing  endearing  himself  to  his  fellow-workers, 
and  to  the  missionary  authorities  at  home." 

Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  a  fellow-missionary  in  India,  wrote 
of  him  :  "  He  was  a  studious  missionary.  During  a 
term  of  more  than  twelve  years  of  active  service  he 
never  ceased  to  study  the  vernacular  and  those  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  his  work.  He 
steadily  improved  till  his  command  of  the  Hindu- 
stani was  the  admiration  of  all.  He  was  a  preach- 
ing missionary.  A  good  and  even  eloquent  use  of 
the  language,  with  a  clear  ringing  voice,  was  united 
to  a  tireless  spirit  of  preaching  in  the  city,  village, 
bazar,  and  home.  He  was  a  painstaking  missionary. 
Varied  in  labor,  he  was  careful  in  detail.  Ilia  care- 
ful, painstaking  habit  was  an  inspiration  to  the  care- 
less, indolent  helper,  and  a  reproof  to  many  a  mission- 
ary who  had  his  hand  on  less  work,  nc  was  a 
many-sided  missionary.  He  was  a  good  preacher  in 
the  vernacular  or  English,  a  good  teacher,  school  or- 
ganizer, and  Sunday  school  worker,  good  in  the 
preparation  of  vernacular  literature,  a  model  itin- 
erator,  an  economical  trusty  builder.  He  was  a 
practical  missionary,  seldom  indulging  in  theories. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  missionary.  His  confidence 
in  the  native  converts,  and  in  the  success  of  mission 
work  increased  with  increase  of  years.  All  his  talk, 
and  study,  and  writing  was  of  mission  work,  and 
when  in  the  United  States  his  talks  and  speeches 
were  an  inspiration  in  many  a  missionary  meeting." 


The  Business  of  Missions. 

THE  enthronement  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  heart  of 
humanity  is  the  aim  of  mission  work. 

A  good  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved. 
Missions  have  been  vindicated  by  the  results,  which 
show  what  are  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Mis- 
sion work  has-  raise<rmany  of  the  people  of  non- 
Christian  lands  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence 
and  self-respect.  It  has  produced  stalwart,  robust, 
heroic  Christian  character — men  and  women  like 
Joseph  Neesima,  Bishop  Crowther,  James  Kekela, 
Pnndita  Ramabai,  and  Mis©  Singh,  who-  a*e  con- 
scientious, consistent,  liberal,  self-sacrificing,  and 
who  possess  the  missionary  spirit. 

Japan  testified  to  the  success  of  missions  in  pro- 
ducing character  when,  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Formosa,  the  missionaries  were  asked  to 
recommend  Christian  Japanese  for  government  ap- 
pointments. For  positions  of  trust  which  furnish 
opportunities  to  shape  the  nation's  political  future. 
China  turns  from  her  corrupt  officials  to  men  en- 
gaged in  mission  work,  whose  moral  character  com- 
mands respect.  The  converted  pariahs  of  Hydera- 
bad, India,  are  men  of  character.  A  railway  being 
In  course  of  construction,  advances  of  money  were 
made  to  the  men  employed.  But  from  the  security 
demanded  of  the  others  Christian  converts  were  ex- 


empted, the  Mohammedan  contractor  explaining  that 
their  religion  was  sufficient  guaranty. 

As  an  outcome  of  mission  work  society  has  been 
transformed,  the  home  has  been* crofted,  hospitals 
for  the  poor  and  suffering'  have  been  established, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  true  medical  science  have 
been  laid.  Races  that  were  narrow  and  provincial 
now  have  a  broader  outlook,  and  are  being  fitted  to 
do  their  share  of  the  world's  work. 

A  century  of  experiences  has  resulted  in  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  true  principles  of  mission 
work,  and  has  developed  commonsense,  practical 
methods. 

Mission  work  cannot  succeed  completely  until  the 
whole  Church  is  more  thoroughly  informed.  In- 
difference and  prejudice  and  opposition  have  their 
root  in  ignorance.    Information  brings  interest. 

The  work  will  succeed  when  the  intelligent  Church 
enters  into  a  truer  sympathy  with  him  who  com- 
manded the  world's  evangelization,  when  It  is  univer- 
sally recognized  that  every  human  being  has  a  right 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Church  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  Success  will  come  when  the 
Church  makes  mission  work  its  business,  when  the 
man  or  woman  who  cannot  go  sends  or  joins  in 
sending  a  substitute,  when  the  local  church  sup- 
ports one  pastor  at  home  and  one  on  the  foreign  or 
home  mission  field.  When  it  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged that  the  supreme  work  of  the  Church  is 
to  carry  the  light  and  blessing  of  the  Gospel  wher- 
ever human  beings  are  found,  when  missionaries 
abroad  have  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  earnest  pray- 
ers, and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Church  at  home, 
the  enterprise  will  be  grandly  successful.  Mission- 
aries will  then  be  regarded  not  as  the  mere  agents  of 
the  Church,  but  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Success  will  be  hastened  by  the  adoption  of  pro- 
portionate and  systematic  giving.  The  Christians 
of  Macedonia  abounded  in  the  grace  of  liberality 
because  they  *'  first  gave  their  own  selves  nnto  the 
Lord." 

The  successful  missionary  follows  that  true  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  Bishop  John  8elwyn,  "Not  so 
much  to  try  to  convert  natives  as  to  train  and  fill  with 
his  own  spirit  natives  who  will  convert  their  own  peo- 
ple." He  seeks  to  plant  self-supporting,  self-govern- 
ing, self-propagating  churches.  To  each  of  the  great 
liiiwicimry  agpwatg  w  tfafr-eyogettstte,  the  educational, 
the  literary,  the  medical,  and  the  industrial,  he  gives 
its  true  place  and  value. 

He  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  who  accompanied 
the  first  missionaries,  working  with  them,  is  the 
leader  of  mission  work  to-day.  His  presence  and 
power  are  the  assurance  of  ultimate  success.— A.  JL 
Robinson,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


There  comes  a  wail  of  anguish 

Across  the  ocean  wave ; 
It  pleads  for  help.  O  Christians, 

Poor  dying  souls  to  save ; 
Those  far-off  heathen  nations 

Who  sit  in  darkest  night, 
Now  stretch  their  hands  imploring, 

And  cry  to  us  for  light. 
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Program. 

Reading  Scripture. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  6 : 

Come,  thou  almighty  King, 
Help  us  thy  name  to  sing. 

Prater  :  For  our  missionaries  in  China  and  the 
native  converts  they  have  gathered,  and  that  they 
may  be  nobly  helped  and  sustained  by  the  sympathy, 
prayer,  and  money  of  the  Church  at  home. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  926 : 

Comfort,  ye  ministers  of  grace. 
Comfort  the  people  of  your  Lord. 

Address:  Mission  Work  in  China— Its  Beginnings, 
Successes,  Difficulties,  Outlook. 

8iKGiirc :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  637 : 

Hasten.  Lord,  the  glorious  time 
When,  beneath  Messiah's  sway. 

Collection. 


lar  missionary  as  a  man  ;  but  they  dislike  his  teach- 
ing. The  missionary's  pure  and  upright  life  as  an 
example  for  the  Chinese  people  is  a  continual  and 
unmistakable  object  lesson  to  the  officials,  making 
manifest  by  contrast  their  own  cruel,  grasping,  evil 
lives.  The  corrupt  official  is  better  pleased  with  the 
depraved  European  or  American  merchant  than  he 
is  with  the  missionary.  He  feels  that  the  merchants , 
and  he  have  much  in  common— are  "birds  of  a 
feather."  In  theory,  the  Chinese  classics  hold  that 
the  officials  are  to  be  "  like  parents  to  the  people." 
It  is  therefore  their  duty  to  aid  and  instruct  the  peo- 
ple on  all  points  of  morality  and  doctrine.  This 
duty  they  not  only  do  not  perform  themselves,  but 
they  very  strenuously  object  to  the  sensible  self- 
denying  missionary  when  he  comes  unasked  to  per- 
form it  for  them.  The  more  the  u  stupid  common 
people,"  as  they  are  called,  can  be  kept  in  ignorance, 
the  more  easily  can  they  be  governed.    Hence  the 


Reference:  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  September  '  attempt  of  the  missionary  to  uplift  them  is  a  con- 


and  October. 


Missionary  Work  in  China. 

A  LITTLE  investigation  will  show  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  go  to  China  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  of  regular  and  irregular.  The  regular 
missionary  is  generally  a  man  of  good  common  sense, 
sent  out  by  a  well-established  board,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  whom  the  Chinese  quickly  learn  to 
respect.  He  settles  down  to  his  work,  learns  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  establishes 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  which  the  Chinese 
can  appreciate.  The  irregular  missionary  is  a  sort  of 
crank — a  missionary  tramp— with  little  education, 
but  with  a  vast  amount  of  conceit  instead.  He  is 
sent  oat  perhaps  by  a  small  Christian  denomination 
or  church,  and  is  half-paid  or  even  self-supporting. 
He  is  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  task  that  he  is  absolutely  deaf  to  considera- 
tions of  human  prudence  or  political  precaution. 
Before  he  has  been  long  in  the  country  he  finds  him- 
self Involved  in  serious  riots  or  other  difficulties, 
and  makes  a  passionate  appeal  to  his  consul  for 
protection. 

Many  people  among  us  are  led  to  say  we  should 
reform  the  millions  of  ignorant  and  vicious  citizens 
in  our  own  land  before  commencing  operations  on 
the  heathen  Chinese.  The  Chinese  also  will  point 
with  scorn  to  the  crowds  of  debauched  American 
and  other  sailors  who  get  leave  to  go  on  shore  when 
their  ships  are  in  Chinese  ports,  and  run  in  drunken 
riot  among  the  harmless  natives  in  a  manner  that  is 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Even  the  well-to-do  mer- 
chants and  other  representatives  of  our  Western 
lands,  when  in  China,  too  often  live  anything  but 
moral  lives,  so  that  the  Chinese  are  led  to  cry  shame 
upon  them.  "Attend  to  your  own  people  first," 
they  say,  "and  when  you  have  lifted  them  up  to  the 
standard  you  preach  to  us  we  will  gladly  listen  to 
your  words." 

The  Chinese  officials  do  not  hate  the  average  regu- 
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;  spiracy  against  one  of  the  strongholds  of  officialdom. 

'  The  misrepresentations  of  the  object  and  the  work 

I  of  missionaries,  and  the  many  evil  things  attributed 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  riots  stirred  up  by  the  offi- 
cials, ending  in  the  occasional  •  murder  of  the  more 
aggressive  missionaries,  are  mostly  due  to  this 
cause. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  that  Christian  missionaries 
have  experienced  in  getting  access  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  unwise  or 
mistaken  methods  in  the  early  days  of  the  missions. 
On  the  one  hand,  converts  were  spoiled  because  too 
much  was  done  for  them.  They  were  made  to  feel 
entirely  dependent.  Well-furnished  churches  and 
chapels  were  given  to  them,  high  salaries  were  paid 
to  their  native  pastors.  Besides  an  excellent  free 
education  and  board  and  lodging  for  their  children 
were  provided  in  the  mission  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evangelistic  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
were  antagonistic  and  destructive,  not  recognizing 
in  any  way  the  many  good  features  in  the  religious 
Beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Chinese.  Even  now 
many  Christians  try  to  exterminate  every  vestige  of 
the  time-honored  teachings  and  practices  of  Con- 
fucius, Lao-tsze  and  Buddha,  cutting  them  away 
root  and  branch,  to  make  way  for  the  proper  plant- 
ing of  Christianity. 

Now,  these  good  missionaries  overlook  the  fact 
that  Christianity  does  not  go  to  China  to  destroy  the 
existing  religions;  but  as  Christ  came  to  fulfill 
the  desire  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  so  Christianity 
seeks  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  better  aspirations  of 
the  Chinese  sages  and  religious  teachers. 

To  regard  any  of  these  oriental  religious  systems 
as  wholly  false  is  now  coming  to  be  considered  as  a 
mistake  of  the  past.  As  we  grow  into  juster  views 
and  discriminations,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  all 
the  great  historic  religions  of  the  world  are  only  the 
products* of  seeking  after  God.  As  the  same  sun 
shone  on  China  that  shone  on  Judea.  so  it  was  the 
same  Spirit  of  God  that  moved  the  Chinese  prophets 

I  and  sages  to  write  down  what  they  believed  God  had 
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inspired.  Are  we  not  told  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  and  that  "  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him  t " 
The  Jews  erroneously  supposed  they  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Many  Christians  have  imitated  them  in  teaching 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  exist  only  in  the  Christian 
Church.  To  suppose  that  the  Chinese  worthies 
.  were  in  any  manner  led  by  the  same  Spirit  would  be 
considered  as  rank  blasphemy.  This  has  been  the 
tendency  of  many  missionaries.  They  have  not 
seen  that  all  truth  is  divine,  whether  inside  or  outside 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

All  that  is  good  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius  with 
regard  to  benevolence,  righteousness,  true  religion, 
knowledge,  filial  piety,  and  integrity  of  character 
are  parts  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  purest  utter- 
ances of  Taoism  and  Buddhism  are  also  parts  of 
Christianity.  History  records  noble  and  Christlike 
deeds  performed  by  the  followers  of  these  religions. 
Should  not  the  missionary  therefore  recognize  and 
acknowledge  all  that  is  good  among  the  Chinese  be- 
liefs and  religious  practices  ?  Should  he  not  make 
of  them  a  foundation  upon  which  the  higher  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  stand  ?  Should 
he  not  remember  that  in  God's  great  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  world  the  different  nations  are  not 
all  in  the  same  class  ?  There  are  nations  in  the  kin- 
dergarten stage  that  believe  theirs  is  the  best  system  ; 
but  the  more  advanced -classes  want  something  bet- 
ter, while  the  higher  students  have  still  greater 
wants  and  higher  ideals  which  must  be  satisfied.  Is 
not  the  sacred  literature  of  each  nation  like  a  mirror 
which  reflects  with  more  or  less  clearness  the 
mind  of  God  in  proportion  to  its  own  purity  and 
perfection  ?  We  have,  therefore,  to  shift  our  stand- 
point from  that  of  having  the  monopoly  of  truth  to 
that  of  only  possessing  higher  privileges  than  our 
Chinese  brethren.  With  these  privileges  comes  a 
higher  responsibility,  and  a  tender  concern  for  those 
who  are  in  the  more  elementary  stages  of  learning. 
Is  it  not  in  this  spirit  that  the  Chinese  must  be  ap- 
proached and  asked  to  give  up  in  their  religious' 
practices  or^beliefs  what  can  be  shown  conclusively 
to  be  erroneous  or  inconsistent  with  the  higher  light 
and  claims  of  Christianity  ? 

Missionaries  acknowledge  that  they  have  met  with 
many  a  heathen  Chinaman  whose  whole  life  of  kind- 
ness, honesty,  industry,  and  self-denial  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  exemplary  Christian.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  say  that  such  Chinamen  are  very  near  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  if  not  already  in  it  ?  Even  here 
in  California,  compare  the  sober,  hard-working 
Chinese  shop-keeper,  laundryman,  vegetable  man,  or 
domestic  servant  with  the  average  white  man  of  the 
same  class.  Is  not  the  comparison  in  many  cases 
in  favor  of  the  heathen  Chinaman  ?     ' 

To  preach  "  hell-fire  and  brimstone  "  to  such  a 
race  of  people  and  to  extend  it  to  their  ancestors 
and  friends,  as  some  unwise  missionaries  in  China 
have  done,  is  only  to  stir  up  needless  animosity 
among  the  better  and  thinking  part  of  the  nation. 
It  is  to  close  up  the  avenues  to  hearts  that  otherwise 


might  easily  have  opened  to  receive  the  higher  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  Fortunately,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  who  preach  ahd  insist  on  such  extreme 
doctrines  are  now  few  and  far  between.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  soon  disappear  entirely. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  American 
missionaries  in  China,  representing  the  different 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  United  States.  They 
follow  actively  their  various  branches  of  the  work  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  Many  pf  them, 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts,  are  far  above  the 
average  of  our  home  workers.  In  their  doings  with 
the  natives  they  prove  to  be  influenced  by  the  high- 
est principles  of  good-will  and  humanity  as  well  as 
by  Christian  charity.  They  are  men  and  women  of 
whom  America  may  well  feel  proud. 

The  home  of  the  missionary  is  a  center  of  light  for 
all  the  surrounding  districts.  The  children  of  the 
mission  schools  and  colleges  see  the  home  life  of  the 
missionary  families,  learn  the  meaning  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  the  national  flag,  understand  their 
feeling  of  patriotism  in  its  highest  sense,  and  delight 
to  learn  the  history  of  the  country  that  has  sent  them 
so  much  help  from  purely  philanthropic  motives.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  the  Chinese  need  next 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  the  American 
missionary  who  is  eminently  qualified  to  teach  it  to 
them  even  in  the  face  of  the  corrupt  government  of 
China. 

Some  who  criticize  the  labors  of  missionaries  de- 
pend only  upon  bare  statistics.  They  reckon  up  the 
number  of  mission  stations  and  Church  members 
with  the  number  of  years  of  work  and  take  these  as 
the  measure  of  usefulness.  Such  people  do  not 
realize  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  which  makes 
the  results  beyond  the  reach  of  arithmetical  compu- 
tation. The  religious  beliefs,  the  customs  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Chinese  are  intrenched  behind  centuries 
upon  centuries  of  superstition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  China  is  the  most  an- 
cient empire  in  the  world.  Before  the  Jews  became 
a  nation,  say  twenty-five  centuries  before  Christ, 
China's  civilization  had  already  reached  a  high  stand- 
ard. Her  wealthy  inhabitants  wore  silks  and  sat i us 
while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  and  long  centuries 
before  Greece  and  Rome  were  thought  of.  Her 
ethics,  her  laws  and  administration  of  government 
have  come  down  almost  unchanged  through  all  those 
thousands  of  years.  As  far  back  as  history  goes  the 
Chinese  were  governed  by  almost  the  same  form  of 
paternal  or  patriarchal  government  that  has  stood 
unshaken  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  Western  empires, 
and  is  still  as  influential  in  its  strength  and  vigor. 
It  is  this  antiquity  which  the  Chinese  fall  back  upon 
with  so  much  pride  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
accepting  anything  so  modern  as  Christianity. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  the  mis- 
sionary has  to  encounter  there  is  not  only  the 
antiquity,  but  also  the  enormous  size  of  the  nation 
and  the  extent  of  the  country.  Out  of  a  total  5,000,- 
000  square  miles,  the  eighteen  provinces,  or  China 
proper,  contain  1,500,000  of  square  miles.  In  the 
middle  of  China  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
densely   populated    plains   in  the  world,  through 
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which  flow  th  *  Yellow  River  and  the  Yang-tse.  This 
one  plain  supports  a  population  of  175,000,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  many  people  as  inhabit  the 
United  States.  The  emperor  of  China  rales  over  one 
tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe  and  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  our  planet.  Both  the 
land  and  the  people  are  not  only  immense  and  over- 
whelming, but  strange,  unique,  and  without  analogy. 
The  methods  used  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  our 
own  lands  or  among  uncivilized  races  have  to  be 
modified  greatly,  if  not  entirely  changed,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  civilization  of  China.  The  mass  to  be 
moved  is  enormous,  and  the  power  applied  must  be 
great  in  proportion. 

Added  to  this  difficulty  of  the  size  of  the  nation 
there  is  the  complexity  of  the  language.  The  old 
saying  that  "the  devil  invented  the  Chinese  char- 
acters to  keep  Christians  out  of  China  "  appears  to 
have  some  show  of  reason  when  we  find  that  in  place 
of  a  Chinese  alphabet  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
formidable  hieroglyphics  or  pictorial  characters,  and 
that  each  constitutes  a  separate  monosyllabic  word. 
Furthermore,  this  written  language  is  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard,  to  be  read  and  not  spoken.  Then  there  is 
the  official  or  court  language  used  in  the  northern 


different  in  their  origin,  characteristics,  and  general 
aims,  each  seems  to  be  a  complement  of  the  other. 
A  Chinaman  may  select  and  follow  as  much  of  all 
three  as  he  pleases  without  being  inconsistent.  The 
missionary  has  therefore  to  study  all  three  religions 
in  their  history,  doctrines,  and  practical  influence 
upon  the  heart  and  everyday  life  of  the -people  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  meet  them  on  their  owu  ground 
and  answer  all  their  objections  to  Christianity.  He 
has  three  separate  citadels  to  attack  instead  of  one. 

The  writings  of  Confucius  are  the  source  whence 
the  officials  and  literati  derive  their  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  duties.  The  ethics  of  Confucius 
pervade  and  influence  every  phase  of  Chinese  life. 
The  doctrines  taught  by  their  "  most  holy  sage  "  are 
cited  as  the  infallible  criterion  of  uprightness  and 
integrity  in  public  and  private  life,  and  were  dis- 
seminated several  centuries  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  They  were  not  original  with  Confucius,  but 
rather  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  kings  and  sages, 
who  flourished  in  the  far-off  golden  age  of  China, 
when  the  evils  of  bad  government  were  unknown, 
and  when  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  recognized  and 
worshiped  the  true  God.  Confucius  confessed  to  be 
only  a  reformer,  a  transmitter,  and  not  the  author  of 


and  central  provinces,  with  hundreds  of  different  a  new  religion.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
dialects  spoken  south  of  the  Yang-tse.  The  mis- !  mate  the  enormous  hold  this  system,  with  its  time- 
sionaryv  there  has  therefore  to  learn  the  local  dialect,    honored  classics,  now  has  upon  the  educated  and 


the  court  language,  and  the  written  or  classical 
language  before  he  can  preach,  read  the  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  carry  on  oral  or  written  inter- 
course with  all  the  different  classes  of  natives  he 
meets.  This  alone  is  the  work  almost  of  a  lifetime. 
But  when  the  missionary  has  overcome  these 
difficulties,  which  few  succeed  in  doing  beyond  a 


thinking  men  of  China.  Its  teachings  are  of  a  high 
moral  order,  yet  they  are  as  much  disregarded  in 
everyday  affairs  as  Christ's  teachings  are  disregarded 
among  ourselves.  The  Chinese  know  what  is  right, 
but  fail  utterly  to  practice  it. 

Then  there  is  Taoism,  the  second  form  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  originating  with  the  philosopher 


certain  limited  extent,  his  task  is  only  just  begun.    Lao-tsze  in  the  century  when  the  Jews  returned  from 
He  has  to  learn  all  that  the  ordinary  Chinese  know    Babylon.    Its  ancient  classic,  the  Tao-teh-king,  comes 


from  their  classical  and  other  books  and  teachers,  in 
order  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.    Then  he 


nearer  to  the  philosophy  of  our  Old  Testament  teach- 
ings than  any  other  book  in  the  world.    Had  this 


must  begin  to  attack  the  sentiments  the  Chinaman  system  remained  in  its  original  purity  it  would  have 
holds  most  dear,  and  which  are  hallowed  by  the  served  as  an  excellent  basis  for  Christianity.  Un- 
earliest  associations  and  parental  love.  These  an- '  fortunately,  the  Taoists  went  astray  hunting  for  the 
cestral  teachings  and  examples,  with  their  methods  of  ;  philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  of  immortality,  with 


religious  worship,  are  deeply  imbedded  in  his  inmost 
heart.  Yet  the  missionary  has  to  ask  him  to  give  up 
many  or  most  of  them,  and  accept  untried  foreign 
dogmas  and  methods  in  their  place. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  conservative  principle  in 
Chinese  human  nature  rebels,  and  that  the  China- 
man naturally  is  opposed  to  all  missionary  propa- 
gandism  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  im- 
mense sacrifice  a  Chinese,  even  of  the  lower  class, 
has  to  make  when  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  and 
the  contempt  of  his  family,  his  kinsmen,  his  whole 
clan,  and  his  friends,  he  determines  to  become  a  sin- 
cere Christian  and  to  follow  the  teachings  of  uncouth- 
looking  strangers  from  far-off  lands  who  are  popu- 
larly known  as  "  foreign  devils ! " 

Another  serious  difficulty  the  missionary  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  complicated  form  of  the  religion 
of  the  Chinese.  Instead  of  one  system  of  doctrines 
and  teachings  there  are  three  great  and  separate  re- 
ligions, dwelling  side  by  side  and  with  little  if  any 
friction  or  want  of  harmony.     Although  radically 


other  vague  conceptions,  and  then  fell  into  the 
grossest  superstitions  and  demonolatry.  The  evil 
influences  of  modern  Taoism  upon  Chinese  society 
is  tremendous,  and  it  is  a  greater  foe  to  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  than  Confucianism. 

These  two  great  religions,  Confucianism  and  Tao- 
ism, did  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  soul  of  the 
Chinaman,  nor  did  they  afford  comfort  or  soluce  in 
the  many  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life.  To  supply 
this  want  Buddhism  came  from  India  some  time  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  but  it  was  not  till  shortly, 
after  that  event  that  the  emperor  Miug-ti  had  his 
wonderful  dream,  and  as  a  result  sent  messengers  to 
India  to  invite  the  Buddhist  teachers.  After  experi- 
encing many  vicissitudes.  Buddhism  became  firmly 
established.  The  worship  of  Amida  Buddha  with 
the  "Goddess  of  Mercy"  became  prevalent,  while 
temples  and  monasteries,  priests  and  nuns,  were 
soon  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  western  para- 
dise, the  Buddhist  hells,  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
the  vegetarian  diet,  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and 
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Nirvana  and  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Kwan-yin, 
who  has  power  to  save  and  to  bestow  sons  upon  her 
votaries,  are  ail  so  firmly  engrafted  on  the  ordinary 
Chinese  mind  that  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  be  modified,  much  less  effaced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  Yet  the  missionary  is  expected 
to  go  forward  boldly  to  attack  this  giant  also,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  armed  only  with  his  sling  and 
his  stone  ! 

As  if  all  these  difficulties  were  not  sufficient,  Bud- 
dhism had  hardly  settled  down  harmoniously  with 
its  two  sister  religions  when  Mohammedanism  en- 
tered "the  empire,  pushing  its  way  into  imperial 
notice  with  great  effect,  and  contesting  with  its 
monotheistic  doctrine  against  the  corrupt  religious 
practices  that  had  grown  up  in  the  other  three 
religions.  It  came  to  stay  in  spite  of  numberless 
persecutions  and  rebellions  in  which  millions  of 
Mohammedans  have  been  put  to  death.  Most  of  the 
Moslem  Chinese  now  occupy  a  very  strong  position 
in  the  whole  of  Northwest  China.  Others  are  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  empire,  many  of  them 
being  rich  and  enjoying  official  positions.  Although 
opposed  to  the  main  features  of  Christianity,  the 
Mohammedan  faith  is  not  entirely  without  its  advan- 
tages to  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionary.  The 
denunciation  of  all  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  the  observance  of  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath, 
and  the  teaching  of  certain  theological  terms  are  all 
aids  to  Christian  preaching.  On  the  whole,  however, 
most  missionaries  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
Mohammedans  would  much  rather  work  in  places 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  ancestral 
worship,  which  may  be  called  the  national  religion, 
which  will  die  the  hardest.  Space,  however,  will  not 
permit  of  further  remarks  on  the  many  obstacles 
that  the  Christian  missionary  has  to  overcome. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  enter  upon  the  difficulties 
arising  from  a  climate  and  soil  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can physical  constitution  is  unsuited.  A  great  many 
missionaries  break  down  after  a  few  months',  or  a 
year's  trial  at  the  longest.  Also  the  deadening  effect 
upon  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties  pro- 
duced by  long  residence  among  the  heathen  Chinese 
militates  against  the  success  of  the  missionary, 
making  it  hard  for  him  to  be,  as  the  apostle  says, 
"  Instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

The  present  distressed  and  unsettled  state  of  Chinu 
makes  the  people  look  for  help  and  enlightenment 
to  the  missionaries  in  a  way  they  have  never  done 
before.  Fifty-three  separate  organizations  are  at 
work,  having  a  total  of  about  2,500  missionaries,  be- 
sides whom  are  over  5,000  native  pastors  and  assist- 
ants. The  Protestant  converts  now  number  nearly 
100,000,  while  nearly  40,000  scholars  are  under  in- 
struction in  mission  schools  and  colleges.  Auxiliary 
societies  are  continually  being  added,  such  as  Bible 
societies,  tract  societies,  educational  societies,  mis- 
sion printing  offices,  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  Christian  Endeav- 
or Societies,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  vigorously 
pushing  forward  on  their  special  lines  the  great  cause 
whose  watchword  is/TheChristianization  of  China." 


All  these  facts  and  figures  are. fall  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope.  The  mission  hospitals,  however, 
appear  to  impress  the  Chinese  most  with  the  disin- 
terestedness and  efficiency  of  missionary  work.  It 
is  said  that  Li  Hung  Chang  once  remarked,  "  We 
Chinese  think  we  can  take  care  of  oar  souls  well 
enough ;  but  it  is  evident  yoa  can  take  care  of  oar 
bodies  better  than  we  can ;  so  send  us  medical  mis- 
sionaries, as  many  as  you  like."  This  sentiment  is 
now  shared  generally  by  all  intelligent  Chinese. 
They  may  not  understand  our  religions  systems,  bat 
on  seeing  the  results  of  the  medical  work,  they  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  philanthropy  which  establishes 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  to  do  good  to  the  bodies 
of  suffering  humanity,  in  the  name  and  imitation  of 
Christ. 

In  the  three  branches  of  religion,  education,  and 
medicine,  who  can  deny  that  the  Christian  mission- 
aries have  not  already  conferred  benefits  upon  the 
Chinese  beyond  all  calculation  f  But  they  have 
done  more.  They  have  helped  to  awaken  China 
from  her  lethargy,  and  to  start  her  stagnant  ideas 
into  motion.  Our  civil  engineers  are  surveying  the 
vast  territory  of  China  for  projected  railways ;  but 
they  are  being  aided  by  information  furnished  by 
the  pioneer  missionaries.  Our  merchants  are  closely 
following  the  missionary  routes  to  open  up  lucrative 
trade.  The  flag  of  commerce  always  follow?  close 
behind  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  who  would 
check  the  bearer  of  that  banner  necessarily  injures 
the  interests  of  the  flag  of  commerce.  From  the  em- 
peror downward  the  tocsin  begins  to  be  "  reform," 
and  when  reform  really  occurs,"  will  not  much  of 
the  credit  belong  to  the  faithful  laborers  now  at 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  missionary  enter- 
prise?— Prof.  John  Fryer ,  in  Ainslee's  Magazine. 
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Missionary  Society. 


Arrived 

In  China. 

1847 

Rev. 

1847 

Rev. 

1847 

Mrs. 

1848 

Rev. 

1848 

Mrs. 

1848 

Rev. 

1850 

Mrs. 

1851 

Rev. 

1851- 

Mrs. 

1851 

Rev. 

1851 

Mrs. 

1851 

Mrs. 

1855 

Rev. 

1855 

Mrs. 

1855 

Rev. 

1855 

Mrs. 

1859 

Rev. 

1859 

Mrs. 

1859 

Miss 

1869 

Miss 

1859 

Miss 

1859 

Rev. 

1859 

Mrs. 

1861 

Rev. 

1861 

Mrs. 

1862 

Rev. 

(Present  Missionaries  in  Italics.) 
Names. 


Left 
China. 


Judson  D.  Collins April  23,  1851 

Moses  C.  White December,  1852 

Jane  I.White died  May  25,  1848 

Henry  Hickok 1849 

E.  G.  Ilickok 1849 

Robert  8.  Maclay 1872 

Henrietta  Sperry  Maclay 1872 

Isaac  W.  Wiley,  M.D 1854 

F.  J.  Wiley died  November  3, 1853 

James  Colder 1854 

E.  C.  Colder 1854 

Mary  Seelv  White December,  1852 

Erastus  Wentworth 18® 

Anna  L.  Wentworth,  died  October  2,  1855 

Otis  Gibson 1885 

Eliza  C.  Gibson 1865 

S.  L.  Baldwin 1880 

Nettie  M.  Baldwin. .  .died  March  16,  1861 

Beulah  Woolston resigned  1871 

Sarah  E.  Woolston resigned  1871 

Phebe  E.  Potter  (Mrs.  Wentworth)..  1862 
Carlos  R.  Martin .  .died  September  6, 1864 

Mary  Martin  :... 1865 

Nathan  Sites died  February  10, 1895 

8.  Moore  Sites 1895 

8.  L.  Binkley 1864 
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CMav    i 


1B83  lbs.  E.  c.  nnfcka « 

iaea  Mre.  f.kUi.t  ,1  iinidwio it 

1885  Rev.  I.  N.  Wheeler U 

1865  lira.  Mar*  B.  Wheeler.  - It 

1886  Rev.  V.  e.  Hart resigned  It 

18(0  Mre.  J.  Addle  Han resigned  1 888    ■ 

1867  Rev,  Elbert  S.  Todd 1™"    * 

1867  Mre    Emma  8    Todd.  ,.    ,., 1 

1887  Rev  Hiram  II  Isntry. 
1867  JOt,  ,»irrti-  .V.  IMry. 
1870  JBrc    /■'....<>  i>U,j.gt, 

1870  Be*.  Nalhao  J   Plutuu died  July  II,  1 

1870  Her.  John  Ids 1 

1870  Mre.Locy  leu 1874    1 

1870  Rev.  nenry  II   Hall *'-"    ' 

1870  He*.  Otorge  H.  Darit. 

1870  Bar.  I«un!rr  «'   Hil.h.r  ,.  .died  Nov.  34,  1888    ] 

1878  Rev,  Benjamin  F.   EdgoH 1" 

1873  Mrs.  Ilu-.mii  D  Fiigell 1 

1873  Rev.  Andrew  Stritn.aller.   ..died  Nov.  'U.  1 

1873  Res  John  R  Hyke*. realgnedl 

1873  Rev.  Albert  J.  Cook ....  187tt    I 

1873  Be*.  8.  D  Harris. ....1875    ! 

1873  Mre  TIIIib  L.  Harris 1875    1 

1873  Rev.    II ",.-■■      .'"  M  ..  =  . . 

1873  Mn.  Mary  M.  Walker. 

1873  Re,    .lamet  If  Fyke 

1873  Mn.  Anattt  O.  J'-,*'. 

1873  Mn  J..i*>  HmH.m  /*mn£. 

1873  Mre.  H.  II.  Hall 1876    ; 

1874  Mn.  Marta  Brem  Davit 
1874  Re*.  I)   W  li.mi.11er 

1874  Mrs.  Mar> 3.  (  handler 

1875  W.  K .  TarWIl.  M.D 

1875  Mrs.  "     r    larh.r         

1670  Mrt    llertha  if.  Ohlinar 

1876  Mre  Mary  O.  Pllcher 

1877  Rev.  William  (!.  Benton    

1877  Mre.  Lactpda  Combs  Sirlr  mailer... 

1870  Rev.  Ben lamli.  Baguall 

1880  Rev.   !/■.-■■..  L    f-' 

1880  Rev.  Thouias  C.  Carter 

1880  Mre.  Maori-  B   Carter 

1880  Rev.  ii-.-ar  «.  «.:..i- 

1880  Mre.  Caroline  M    Wllllla 

1880  Mre.  Rebecca  M.  Hykes 

18B1  Sev   Prank  D   Uamtwtll. 

1881  Sev.  simnr  Letrit. 
1881  Mn.  Mhtr  tt.  tre-it 
1881  Sev.  V.  F.Rupfer. 
1881  Mrt.  Ludia  K'Kui.f;-. 

1881  Rev.  Myron         Wilcoi. 
18B1  Mn.  JeasleW.  Wilcoj...  died  August  37,  1883    1 
1889  Rco.  Qtarqc  B.  Smyth. 

1882  John  L.  Taylor.  M.D. 

1883  Mre.  .1.  L.  Ttnlor 

1882  Mrt.  .Vary  fl.rlcr  Gainsmtl. 

1883  Rev.  George  W.  Woodall 

1882  lira.  Sarah  R.  Woodall 1887    1 

1883  Re*.  Jam,,  //.  Worleu. 
188)  Mrt.  Imogeiie  F.   Worley. 

Rer.  Thomas  H.  Worley 1884 


Mre.  .' 


Worley 


.  1884    1 


n  T.  llobart. 

18BB  Mrt,  JMBH  //■  ILitirt, 

188)  Jtfr«-  »ntfy  A'.  Tu« 

1883  B»r.  James  Jackson resigned  1900    1 

1888  Mi*  Jane  K.  Jn.ksoi. resigned  1900    1 

1BB3  George  B.  Ctfti.  M  D ' —    * 

1888  Mr.-..  KurherineT.  Crews  .... 


'e  K    fjaupttn. 


Btebe.  . 


1888  Mr*,  i, 

1884  Robert  _. 

1884  Mrt.  Harriet  I..  Brett- 

1884  Mrt.  Alice  H.  Smyth. 

1884  Rot.  Joel  A.  Srafih _  . 

1884  Mre.  Florence  I..  Smith. .dledDecemberlS,  1884    1 

1888  Rev.  John  Wall ev died  August  V   '""    ' 

1886  Mrt.  louite  Walley. 

1886  Urn.  Otorge  A.  Snort,  M.D. 


■  Mn.  Rachtt  G.  Stuart. 

.    Rev.  EJwanl  S.  Little resigned  li 

.    Mrs.  (  ,irrlc  It.  Liu].- resigned  U 

.    Mn.  llatlie  V.  Wilcox. 

■  Rev.  Frederick  Brown. 

■  Mrt    Ague*  R.  Brown. 

■  Set.  11.  Otin  Cady. 

.    Jf.ti.  Ib.pki**,  M.D. 

■  Mn.  Fannie  II.  Hopkin*. 

■  Rev.  J.  J.  Banbury li 

.    Mrs.  '■■  ■  ih'  II-  H:.u!-.in died  Maj  35,  If 

'     W.  B.  Curtis^.  M.D 1! 

'    Mrs.  FlorciH'e  V.  Curiiss...  .died  Jan.  10,  II 

Rer.  John  C.  KtrBiiton resigntd  1! 

■  Mre.  Mnn-  W    Fituiisou resigned  II 

1    Rer.    William  li.  Ijtey. 

Mn.  E,m„aS,,.-i  L,.</. 

■  Rev.  I ir.  .ViWkA. 

Mn.  Ruth  C.  Mchoh. 

■  Miss  V.-(ji  0.  lirwr  If 

.     Rev.  Ti:n..!l,v  livnohut' If 

Mre.  T.  Donohue II 

James  J.  Gregory,  M.D If 

■  Haw  J.  J.  Gregory died  August  16,  1! 

.     Mrs,  Anna  B.  linn  bury U 

.    JUrar^  /.'.  ./.Hi-.,,  M.l: 

•  Mrt.  /fcuu  R.  Jr/li*>n. 

•  R.-v.  Am/A  C,  Wriirlit If 

>     Mrs.  Salli-  I-  Wtinhi died  August  10,  II 

.     Miss  [Intik-  K.  Davis II 

i    Rev.  Sini'v  A.  Smiili II 

'     D.  E.  i'.-U.viin,  M.H If 

.    Mre.  D,  F..  Osborne If 

.    Rev.   W.  .V.  IhrvMrr. 

'     Mrt.   FiUal.li  /'.  Urttrtter. 

'    Mlbb  Ei. i.I.  M.Hurnie .  1! 

.    Thomas  R.  Jones.  M.D If 

'     Mrs.  Stella  B.  Jones.  .M.D li 

.    A*.  Itaac  T.  Ii-ad\ai,-l. 

<     Mrs.  Anor  ¥..  1 1 l  , L. I L;l i . .  1  _ . uti. ■■  I  December  3,  II 

.    J.  H~.  McCartney,  M.I). 

i     Mrs.  K.isie  T   Mi-CarliK-v  ....died  Jan.  4,  If 

i    Rev.  I.rshc  IMcwns died  July  26,  II 

i     Mre.  Minnie  r'  Sleveni 11 

Miss  Clara  Collier resigned  II 

Mitt  Laura  C  llmalik. 

II.  L.  Vanriahl.  M.D. 

Mr.-     V- 1 :-,,„;-, t  M.  (VinrMM, 

!    Rev.  Cln.rl.s  ().  Kepler li 

i    Mrs.  CO.  Kepler II 

:    Rev.  OeOTf*  ft  Miner. 
:    Mrt.  Mary  K.  Miner. 

:    Rev.  l:..i--rr  I.    M.Nuh If 

!    Mrs.  S!.ti.-  C    MvSab II 

I    Mitt  Sarah  M.  Batitorlh. 

:    Julian  F.  sj.-c.it.  M.D. died  May  38,  If 

:    Rev.  LaClede  Barron died  July  34,  If 

i     Mrs.  M»rv  Burrow- It 

:     Miss  Miintni  I.  Cusierton It 

;     Rev.  Kulph  C.  Irish If 

;     Mrs.  I.ni-iniii.;.  Irish V 

;    Rtv,  '.',..,./•  H'.  Verity. 

■  Mrt.  France'  11'.   Verity. 
;    Rer,  Jamet  F.  llayorr. 

■  Mrt.  M;'..t  S.  Ihiyu.r. 
Rev.  (fiiinni  A    Mijert. 

■  Mn.   i  —a  I,.  Mi/ert. 
.    Re,..   W.  H.  Manly. 

.    Mn.  F'..r.,..-.  is.  M„,,l.,. 

Rer'.  Ae*P.  Pat. 
■■     M,->.  F.,„x!„  II.  /r.1/, 

Mr,.  Mariam  S.  ffeatllauJ,  M.D. 

Oeorgt  D.  A'.  Ltreery,  M.  l>. 

Sin.  Cora  C.  Lovr'/. 

I.Vr.  Harm  E.  Kin,,. 

Mrt.  II.  £  King. 

)!,.*  AH*  TerreU. 

Mr,.  Hallie  T.  Cody. 

Mr-.  Lillian  [Ink- Scott 1( 

Rev.  J.  0.  VHrnoie. 
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Arrived  Left 

in  China.  Xaroea.  China. 

1894  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Curnow. 

1895  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen. 
1895  Rev.  Jesse  F.  Newman. 
1895  Afrit,  Lucy  W.  Xewman. 
1895  Edgerton  H.  Hart,  Af.D. 
1895  Afrs.  Rose  A£.  Hart. 

1895  Afrx.  Lulu  H.  Curtiss. 

1896  Rev.  W.  P.  MacVev 1897 

1896  Mrs.  Ida  MacVev . " 1897 

1896  Ret.  William  A.  'Alain. 

1896  Afrs.  Emma  Main. 

1896  Rev.  James  Sinuster. 

1896  Airs.  Winifred  S.  SimesLr. 

1896  Wtlbur  F.  Wilson. 

1896  Rev.  Edward  James. 

1896  Mrs.  Mary  L.  James. 

1896  Miss  Effie  L.  Abbott. 

1896  Miss  Marv  F.  Wilson 1899 

1896  Mrs.  Hattie  K.  Wright 1899 

1896  Afrs.  Sarah  K.  McCartney. 

1896  Frank  M.  Woolsew  M.D 1898 

1896  Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Wooleev 1898 

1897  James  E.  Skinner,  At.  D. 
1897  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Skinner,  M.D. 
1897  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Bowen. 

1897  Mrs.  Sora  J.  Bowen. 

1898  Rev.  Robert  E.  Maclean. 
1898  Mrs.  Effte  P.  Maclean. 
1898  Rev.  Jfarrj/  F.  Roxoe. 
1898  Mrs.  If.  F.  Rowe. 

1898  Ben  If.  Marsh. 

1899  Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell. 
1899  Mrs.  E.  B.  Caldwell. 
1899  Rev.  Fred  L.  Guthrie. 
1899  Rev.  Osman  F.  Hall,  Af.D. 

1899  Rev.  Joseph  Beech. 

1900  J.  Victor  Martin. 
1900    Mrs.  B.  If.  Atarth. 

Notes. 

Miss  Beulah  Woolston  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wools- 
ton  resigned  in  1871  to  enter  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  They  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1885. 

Miss  Phebe  E.  Potter  was  married  to  Rev.  E. 
Wentworth  a  few  months  after  her  arrival  in  China. 

Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  who  resigned  in  1888,  has  since 
been  in  the  Canada  Methodist  Mission  in  China. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  resigned  in  1893  to  become  agent 
for  China  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson  resigned  in  1897  to  become 
the  president  of  a  government  college  in  Shanghai. 

Miss  Clara  Collier  resigned  in  1895  to  enter  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  8ociety. 

Rev.  Henry  Bagnall,  Rev.  John  Walley,  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Brown,  Rev.  George  W.  Verity,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Curnow,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Hart  had  been  engaged  in 
mission  work  in  China  prior  to  the  date  given,  which 
shows  when  they  commenced  work  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission. 


The  First  Methodist  Convert  in  China. 

BY    KEV.    R.    S.    MACLAY,   D.D. 

ON  Sunday,  July  14, 1857,  we  baptized  the  first  con- 
vert in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Mission  in  China.  His  name  was  Ting  Aug.  He 
was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  a  wife  and  five 
children.  His  home  was  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  the  viceroy's  palace  in  the  city  of  Foochow.  He 
stated  that  about  two  years  before  his  conversion  he 


began  to  drop  in  at  our  Iongtau  chapel  to  hear  what 
the  foreigner  had  to  say.  This  happened  as  he  was 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  city  on  business,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  interested  in  what  he  heard.  He 
obtained  some  of  our  books  and  perused  them.  Sub- 
sequently he  began  to  call  in  at  our  boys'  day  school 
in  the  ward  where  we  live,  and  not  long  afterward 
the  teacher  of  the  boys'  school  brought  him  to  our 
Sunday  morning  service  in  the  Tienang  church. 

This  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  man,  and 
we  at  once  invited  him  to  attend  the  weekly  inquiry 
meeting  which  we  had  just  established  on  Friday 
afternoon.  He  continued  to  attend  the  inquiry 
meeting,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  his  deport- 
ment. He  was  not  familiar  with  the  written  char- 
acter, and  could  not  read  very  well,  but  he  at  once 
commenced  to  learn  the  Commandments  and  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  soon  he  was  able  to  read  and  explain 
them  quite  correctly.  We  instructed  him  carefully 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  he  expressed  his 
fixed  purpose  to  live  according  to  its  principles.  He 
commenced  private  and  family  prayer  and  frequently 
spoke  of  the  delight  he  felt  in  the  service  of  God. 

One  day  Brother  Gibson  and  I  called  to  see  him  at 
his  house.  Our  visit  was  unexpected  to  him,  but  he 
received  us  very  cordially.  On  entering  the  house 
we  were  pleased  to  notice  on  the  table  a  number  of 
Christian  books,  which,  it  was  evident,  he  had  been 
reading.  We  looked  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  idola- 
try, and  we  felt  thankful  that  from  at  least  one  house 
in  Foochow  the  idols  had  been  cast  out.  Some  six 
weeks  before  our  visit  the  man  had  brought  out  and 
given  to  us  all  his  household  gods,  and  one  object  of 
the  present  call  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
really  cast  away  his  idols.  Our  examination  fully 
satisfied  Brother  Gibson  and  myself  on  this  point. 

We  conversed  with  his  family,  and  found  that  they 
understood  and  approved  of  the  course  he  intended 
to  pursue.  After  conversing  some  time  I  read  a  part 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel  and  prayed 
with  them.  It  was  not  without  emotion  that  1  thus 
offered  prayer,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  Chinese  house, 
within  the  walls  of  the  proud  city,  and  that,  too,  al- 
most under  the  shadow  of  the  viceroy's  palace. 

The  man  continued  to  attend  our  meeting,  gave  us 
every  evidence  of  a  sincere  determination  to  lead  a 
Christian  life,  and,  after  a  rigid  examination,  our 
mission  decided  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  baptism. 

The  ordinance  was  administered  in  the  Tienang 
church,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  at  the 
afternoon  service.  After  suitable  introductory  re- 
marks, explanatory  of  the  nature  both  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  candidate  was  requested 
to  stand  up  and  repeat,  in  an  audible  voice,  the 
Commandments  and  the  Baptismal  Covenant.  I  then 
explained  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  the  candidate 
audibly  expressing  his  cordial  belief  in  them,  and 
his  determination  faithfully  to  keep  and  obey  them. 

I  then  proceeded  to  baptize  him,  sprinkling  the 
water  on  his  head,  while  he  knelt  at  the  altar.  After 
his  baptism,  he  united  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  members  of  our  mission 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCaw,  of  the  Church  of  England 
mission,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 


Work  for  Little  Children. 
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Work  for  Little  Children, 

BT  ALICE  MAT    DOUGLAS. 

What  must  the  little  children  do 

Who  never  heard  of  God, 
Who  in  their  heathen  lands  ne'er  learned 

To  love  their  Christ  and  Lord  ? 

Who  never  read  his  blessed  book, 

Who  never  sang  his  praise. 
To  whom  no  Sabbath  ever  came, 

That  blessed  day  of  days  ? 

O  let  us  send  these  little  ones 

God's  own  inspired  word. 
Then  shall  their  prayers  and  songs  of  praise 

Within  his  courts  be  beard. 


India  and  Its  Famine. 

BT  MRS.   ADELINE  F.  WEBB. 

[A  poem  composed  for  Mildred  Webb,  eleven  years 
oJd,  to  recite  on  Children's  Day  in  the  Englishtown, 
3?.  J.,  Methodist  Church.  Mildred  was  born  in  India, 
'where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  labored  as  Methodist  Epis- 
copal missionaries  for  several  years.] 

0  roses,  sweet  roses  !    What  memories  ye  bring, 
Of  a  land  far  over  the  sea, 

A  land  where  the  flowers  continually  spring, 

And  the  birdies  sing  happy  and  free 
From    New  Year  till  Christmas;  for  no   winter's 

gloom 
Comes  to  drive  them  away  from  their  own  native 

home. 

Such  a  land  was  dear  India,  when  God  sent  me  there, 
A  small,  helpless  babe  to  my  loved  mamma's  care. 
The  fields  clad  in  verdure,  the  meadows  in  green, 
And  fine  mango  groves,  and  tall  palms  could  be 

seen ; 
The  spice-laden  breezes  fanned  softly  my  face, 
And  in  winter  how  radiant  with  sunshine  the  days. 

80  mild  were  the  winters,  that  often  I  stayed 

Out-of-doors  with  my  ayah  at  play, 
Under  trees  that  afforded  as  beautiful  shade 

As  yours  here  on  a  bright  summer  day. 
80  mild  were  the  winters,  so  pleasant  the  rains, 

80  lovely  the  landscapes  and  gay, 
80  gorgeous  the  sunsets,  so  fertile  the  plains, 

80  lavish  was  nature's  display, 
80  freely  the  soft  tropic  waters  there  flowed, 

80  bounteous  the  blessings  that  heaven  bestowed. 

But  right  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  display 

Of  abundance  and  beauty  around, 
-Of  harvest  fields  teeming  in  golden  array, 

Of  granaries  full— to  be  found, 
"There  were  masses  of  people  who  never  had  known 

Of  even  one  full  meal  a  day  ; 
O'erdriven,  hunger  stricken,  half  clothed,  they  had 
grown 
To  be  phantoms— gaunt  creatures  of  clay. 

1  am  speaking  of  days  of  plenteous  supply, 
In  which  these  poor  villagers  lived 

With  food  insufficient,  while  yet  to  them  nigh, 
In  such  want  as  you'd  scarce  have  conceived. 

Yet  this  was  their  normal  condition,  e'en  then, 
By  some  sorry  fate  it  would  seem. 

While  the  earth  round  them  blushing  and  smiling 
again. 
Rejoiced  in  one  long  summer's  dream. 

But  now  that  same  earth  is  enshrouded  in  gloom, 

With  never  a  leaf  or  a  flower ; 
The  heavens  as  brass  refuse  to  send  down 

The  refreshing  and  life-giving  shower. 


Alas,  for  the  already  half-nourished  ones ! 

Alas,  for  the  laboring  poor ! 
Alas,  too,  for  India's  more  fortunate  sons ! 

Who  ne'er  suffered  from  hunger  before. 

Famine,  guant  famine,  to  right  and  to  left 

Disease  and  disaster  abound. 
The  baked  earth  lies  barren,  the  land  is  bereft 

Of  the  cattle  which  once  might  be  found 
In  herds,  grazing  peacefully  over  the  land— 

O  God !  has  thy  vengeance  come  down 
On  Ind's  pagan  soil  ?  •  On  Moslem's  high  hand 

Dost  thou  now  in  thy  majesty  frown  ? 

But  now  for  the  story  I've  come  here  to  tell — 

God  help  me  to  tell  it  with  power ! 
Of  deep  anguish  and  suffering  which  surely  should 
fill 

Every  heart  with  compassion  this  hour. 
In  a  small  crowded  village,  on  a  once 

Fertile  plain,  a  humble  family  had  lived, 
Depending  upon  the  kind  providence 

Of  the  gods  in  whom  they  believed. 

Ere  light  in  the  mornings  and  till  late  every  night 
They  had  labored  week  in  and  week  out. 

No  Sabbaths  they  knew,  no  restful  delight 
Of  church,  for  encompassed  about 

By  dense  superstition,  no  comforting  gleam 
Upon  those  dark  lives  any  radiance  could  stream. 

Of  home  and  home  comforts  but  little  they  knew, 
Their  dwelling-place  naught  but  a  but 

With  four  bare  mud  walls,  life's  necessities  few, 
And  of  luxuries  dared  they  have  thought  ? 

While  four  little  mouths  had  need  to  be  fed. 
And  four  little  children  were  asking  for  bread. 

But  home's  home  for  all  that,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
And  hearts  human  will  cling  to  their  own  native' 
soil ; 
Will  cling  to    old  customs,  adopt  new  ones  but 
slowly, 
And  thus  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  will  toil 
For  years,  ere  they'll  seek  a  more  prosperous  place ; 
And  thus  was  it  ever  with  India's  poor  race. 

And  so  this  poor  family  struggled  along, 
For  naught  but  one  coarse  meal  a  day  ; 

Poor,  half  clothed  and  dejected,  oppressed  and  for- 
lorn, 
While  landholders  would  grudgingly  pay 

The  scant,  hard-earned  wages,  of  six  cents  or  less, 

Just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  dire  distress. 

But  O !  the  climax  is  reached  at  last, 

The  long  dreaded  famine  has  come ! 
The  family  have  eaten  their  final  repast     - 

And  now  are  awaiting  their  doom. 
Slowly,  ah  slowly  1  the  hours  go  by, 
Slowly,  aye  surely  1  they  know  they  must  die. 

They  look  out  at  the  prospect,  the  heavens  are  brass .' 

Vegetation  and  fruit  there  is  none. 
They  dig  the  baked  earth  for  some  roots,  but  alas  ! 

All  hope  of  relief  is  now  gone. 
The  poor  little  children  so  piteously  cry, 
44  O  papa !  O  mamma  !  give  us  bread  or  we  die.'' 

O,  the  heart-break  and  anguish  of  that  piercing  cry 

To  those  sorrowing  parents'  breasts  ; 
Their  little  ones  starving  and  ready  to  die, 

And  no  power  to  meet  their  requests. 
O  !  think  of  it,  parents  ;  what  if  they  were  yours  ? 

Your  baby,  your  darling,  exhausted  and  dying, 
Gazing  at  you— so  hungrily !  wailing  so  piteously  ! 

Stretching  out  bony  fingers,  now  gasping  and  sigh' 
ing! 
While  you,  yourself  hungry,  can  only  sit  crying, 

For  the  re' re  no  other  means  you  can  use 
To  rescue  your  darlings  from  hunger's  keen  knaw- 
ings. 

God  open  earth's  granaries  or  send  heaven's  dews ! 
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So  the  hours  roll  on,  yes,  wearily  on, 

For  the  death  angel  hovers  at  last 
O'er  the  two-year-old  cherub,  the  life  of  the  home, 

And  the  paths  of  his  hunger  are  past. 
No  more  lisping  accents  are  asking  for  bread — 
The  bright-eyed  little  baby  toddler  is  dead  I 

From  a  hut  to  a  palace,  from  a  fast  to  a  feast  I 
The  kind  Shepherd  his  lamb  to  him  calls, 

No  hunger,  no  thirst,  no  sun,  and  no  heat 
Shall  light  on  those  heavenly  halls 

Of  banquet  and  song,  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light, 

And  shall  guide  the  small  footsteps  by  springs  of 
delight. 

Now  the  family,  heartbroken  and  stricken  with  woe, 

Sell  everything  that  they  possess ; 
The  blankets,  brass  utensils,  pick,  and  toe  hoe,  j 

To  save  them  from  further  distress ; 
Then  the  roof  off  their  heads  for  fodder  is  sold, 
And  the  rest  of  my  story  now  quickly  is  told. 

The  father  takes  leave  of  his  family  and  starts 
On  a  journey — he  scarcely  knows  where, 

In  some  more  productive  and  prosperous  parts 
Of  India  a  place  to  prepare 

For  the  dear  ones  at  home — home?  ah  no,  never- 
more ! 

That  home's  broken  up  by  "  the  wolf  at  the  door." 

A  skeleton  walking,  he  slowly  departs 

With  strength  scarcely  to  drag  himself  on 
Through  parched  jungles  and  fields,  for  relief  from 
the  marts, 
Hope  of  water  and  food  have  all  gone. 
Exhausted  and  dying  he  falls  by  the  way, 
And,  gasping,  he  lies  'neath  the  sun's  scorching  ray, 
With  eyes  staring  aghast,  while  vultures  swoop  down 
To  tear  him  to  pieces  ere  his  spirit  has  flown  ; 
While  jackals  and  dogs  still  he's  holding  at  bay, 
Make  a  scene  all  too  dark  for  words  to  portray. 

Now  the  mother,  half  fainting,  with  strength  scarce 
to  speak, 

Bids  her  boy  and  girl  wait  her  return  : 
And  clasping  her  babe  in  her  arms,  frail  and  weak, 

Depart 8  slowly  in  order  to  learn 
Of  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  but  on  t'ward  night 
She  dies  not  far  off.    In  the  dusky  twilight 
Some  villagers  happening  to  pass  by  that  way 
Hear  the  growling  of  dogs,  and  their  footsteps  they 

stay 
A  moment,  when  lo !  to  their  horror  they  see 
The  corpse  of  a  mother  lying  under  a  tree, 
With  babe  clasped  to  her  bosom  in  deathly  embrace, 
Of  which  dogs  have  already  torn  part  of  the  face. 

You  shudder  and  sicken  ?    Indeed,  so  you  ought ! 
For,  dear  friends,  such  sad  sights  are  not  merely  in 

thought, 
Or  in  fiction's  weird  fancies  ;  but  from  over  the  sea 
The  Lord  sends  a  message  to  you  and  to  me. 

How  solemn  the  call ! 
D'you  hear  it?    Will  you  lieed  it?    Give  us  bread, 

^give  us  bread  ! 
Our  father,  our  mother,  our  loved  ones  are  dead, 

And  we  two  are  all 
That  is  left  of  that  family  of  which  you  have  heard— 
A  brother  and  sister  !     Your  Gfod  seut  us  word 
That  his  ministers  here  would  care  for  our  souls. 
And  now  we  are  housed,  and  the  great  ocean  rolls 
'Twixt  us  and  the  friends  whose  kind  gifts  suved 

our  lives ; 
And  we've  heard  of  your  Jesus,  and  our  spirit  re- 
vives. 

Bless  God  for  the  message !     This  glad  Children's 

Day 
JTis  wafted  to  us  from  a  land  far  away ; 


From  the  land  of  the  Vedas,  pomegranate  and  palm, 
To  this  land  highly  flavored  with  sweet  Christian 

psalm. 
O !  think  of  that  message,  dear  friends,  now,  and 

give 
Of  your  substance  and  prayers,  that  those  orphans 

may  live — 
That  those  missionaries  noble  may  have  wherewithal 
To  feed  and  to  clothe,  and  lift  up  them  that  fall ; 
To  "  rescue  the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying," 
And  answer  the  sufferer's  call  1 


Loving  Work  and  Its  BewarcL 

BT  MISS  CORA  A.   THOMAS. 

They  were  building  a  cathedral 

In  the  old  and  classic  town  ; 
There  gathered  from  all  quarters 

Were  the  masters  of  renown 
Working  at  the  wondrous  windows — 

Windows  stately  in  design, 
Through  which,  o'er  the  inner  grandeur 

Multicolored  lights  should  shine. 

And  it  chanced  that  as  the  masters 

Wrought  intently  day  by  day. 
Carelessly  they  tossed  the  fragments 

Of  the  bright  hued  glass  away. 
Few  to  note  their  latent  splendor. 

Few  to  feel  their  hidden  flame — 
All  so  busy  were  the  workers. 

Working  for  reward  of  fame. 

But  one  day  the  master  workman 

Saw  the  fragments  with  surprise, 
And  a  look  of  poignant  sorrow 

Fell  across  his  earnest  eyes. 
One  there  was — a  poor  apprentice — 

Loved  the  master  well  and  true, 
Saw  the  look  and  read  its  meaning 

And  a  fond  hope  sprang  anew. 

He  had  loved  with  rare  devotion. 

He  had  hungered  long  to  share 
In  the  quiet  praises  given 

To  the  workmen  gathered  there. 
Ah  1  if  he  might  form  a  window 

That  the  master  would  approve ! 
Some  might  toil  with  greater  deftness — 

None  should  toil  with  greater  love. 

He  would  fashion  him  a  window 

For  a  dark,  neglected  spot 
Wrhich  he  knew,  and  which  the  other 

Busy  workers  bad  forgot. 
Half  he  feared  his  own  presumption 

As  he  daily  wrought  and  planned, 
Using  but  rejected  fragments — 

Would  the  master  understand  ? 


Came  a  day  when  all  was  finished, 

Vaulted  roof  and  lofty  spires, 
And  the  marvelous  windows  flashing — 

Radiant  with  a  hundred  tires. 
And  O,  wondrous  !  floods  of  splendor 

8 wept  the  altar  wave  on  wave, 
From  a  miracle  of  beauty 

In  the  center  of  the  nave. 

m 

Lifted  high  where  all  could  see  it 

By  the  blaster's  own  command, 
Was  the  window  planned  and  fashioned 

By  the  lowly  workman's  hand. 
And,  throughout  the  vast  cathedral 

None  so  fair  below,  above, 
As  the  one  of  many  fragments 

Made  by  willing  hands  for  love. 
Hal  stead,  Kan. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


The  Last  Passengers  from  Peking  to  Tientsin, 

BT  REV.  FREDERICK  BROWN. 

ON  May  30  most  of  the  members  of  the  North 
China  Conference  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
assembled  in  Peking.  Eight  of  us  traveled  by  the 
train.  Passing  Fengtai  we  were  first  made  to  realize 
the  strength  of  the  Boxer  movement  by  the  sight  of 
the  shells  of  buildings,  carriages,  etc.,  all  having 
been  destroyed  a  few  days  previously.  Oar  train 
reached  Machiapn,  the  terminus,  where  hundreds  of 
soldiers  were  encamped,  many  coming  round  us  and 
nifriHnff  insulting  remarks.  A  carter  came  up  and 
grabbed  my  bag  while  I  followed  him  to  the  cart, 
expecting  that  the  remainder  of  our  party  were 
going  into  the  city  inclosed  carts ;  but  not  so ;  I  saw 
them  glide  along  on  the  electric  car,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  get  into  ricshas,  while  I  stuck  to  the 
cart  with  "  lien-tsze  "  down.  On  my  way  after  them 
I  noticed  the  stir  cauqed  by  their  passage  through 
the  streets,  and  I  heard  many  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks made.  Arriving  at  the  compound,  I  was 
chaffed  for  not  keeping  with  the  party,  but  owing  to 
the  spirit  and  appearance  of  the  people  I  felt  justified 
in  my  action. 

Our  Conference  lasted  till  the  evening  of  June 
3 ;  but  long  before  that  time  some  of  the  native 
preachers  bad  asked  to  be  excused,  to  go  to  their 
homes  where  things  were  looking  bad.  In  each  case 
leave  was  granted. 

On  June  4  a  party  of  three  ladies  and  four  gen- 
tlemen left  the  compound  in  Peking  for  Tientsin. 
As  we  passed  the  legations  we  noticed  crowds  of 
soldiers  lounging  round  the  gates,  and,  on  arrival  at 
the  Ch'ien-men  gate  a  scamp  of  a  fellow  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  cart,  saying, 
M  Nl-men-ch*u-pu-liao "— u  You  cannot  get  away 
now."  We  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  went  on  and 
passed  through  the  Yungting  gate ;  this  time,  how- 
ever, everybody  in  Chinese  carts  traveled  with  closed 
"lien-tsze  "  (curtains  in  front  of  cart).  We  had  not 
gone  far  toward  Machiapu  when  one  of  the  men 
told  us  that  the  bridge  was  burnt  at  Huangtsun  and 
the  train  could  not  go.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  insisted 
that  we  go  and  see  for  ourselves,  which  we  did. 

On  arrival  at  the  station  we  entered  the  foreign 
-waiting  room,  which  was  a  beautiful  unfurnished 
double-story  place.  The  station  master  informed  us 
that  there  was  no  train,  and  that  Mr.  Currie  had 
gone  down  on  an  engine  to  inspect  the  line.  Per- 
sonally, I  was  afraid  we  would  have  trouble  if  we 
attempted  to  return  to  the  city  and,  therefore, 
1  determined  to  try  all  possible  means  of  escape. 
By  this  time  our  party  had  been  joined  by  two  other 
gentlemen  who  had  been  sight-seeing  in  Peking.  I 
asked  permission  of  the  station  master  to  telegraph 
to  the  foreign  Inspector  at  Fengtai,  which  was 
granted,  and  in  a  short  time  the  following  message 
bad  gone  forward:  "There  are  three  ladies  and 
eight  gentlemen  waiting  here.  Is  there  any  possible 
chance  of  our  getting  to  Tientsin  to-day?"  All 
agree  If  we  bad  attempted  to  enter  the  city  we  should 


have  been  murdered.  The  foreign  inspector  was 
with  Mr.  Currie  inspecting  the  line,  but  the  message 
got  into  the  hand  of  a  native  guard  of  some  stand- 
ing, who  was  probably  anxious  to  get  to  the  Tien- 
tsin end,  and  he  put  off  at  once  to  Machiapu  with 
an  engine  and  a  few  carriages. 

On  its  arrival  the  station  master  informed  us :  u  I 
cannot  promise  to  get  you  to  Tientsin.  We  may 
land  you  over  the  burning  bridges,  among  the 
Boxers,  or  may  bring  you  back."  Having  decided 
to  risk  the  matter,  especially  as  each  man  was  well 
armed,  we  started  off  very  slowly  and  went  down 
cautiously  to  the  south  side  of  Fengtai,  when  we 
heard  a  loud  whistling  and  stopped.  We  had 
met  the  op-train  from  Tientsin,  and  thus  knew  the 
bridges  were  not  very  badly  burned.  Mr.  Currie 
then  told  us— Rev.  J.  Pyke,  Rev.  J.  Hayner,  Mr. 
Martin,  Rev.  F.  Brown,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Miss 
Croucher,  Miss  Glover— to  proceed,  while  he  took 
the  train  to  Fengtai,  and  then,  with  Mr.  Barber,  he 
must  have  followed  us  on  the  engine  to  Tientsin. 

We  arrived  at  Huangtsun  and  saw  the  shell  of  what 
the  day  before  had  been  a  nice  station.  The  bridge 
was  burned,  but  not  seriously ;  there  was  not  a 
soldier  to  be  seen.  We  did  not  stop,  but  rushed 
through  at  great  speed.  I  noticed  the  signal  post 
was  partly  burned  and  kaoliang  stalks  were  scat- 
tered round,  while  on  one  side  were  some  deep  cuts 
as  of  a  sword  or  chopper. 

We  arrived  at  Anting  in  due  time  to  find  the  plat- 
form crowded  with  General  Nieh's  soldiers  from 
Huangtsun.  They  were  going  as  hard  as  they  could 
south.  While  the  train  stopped  we  questioned  some 
of  the  soldiers,  who  gave  us  very  sensational  reports 
of  the  attack,  and  bow  the  bullets  would  not  find 
billets,  etc.  Our  way  to  Tientsin  was  without  in- 
terest, except  for  the  number  of  soldiers  on  the  sta- 
tion platforms.  On  arrival  at  Tientsin  all  was  stir 
and  bustle.  Many  friends  were  anxiously  awaiting 
us,  and  were  glad  to  see  us,  especially  as  the  tele- 
graph wires  bad  been  cut  already,  and  that  night 
every  station  and  bridge  on  the  line  was  burnt  and 
the  rails  torn  up.  We  were  grateful  indeed  for  our 
escape. 

My  family  being  at  Peitaiho  under  doctor's  orders, 
I  was  advised  to  proceed  thither  at  once  and  bring 
them  into  Tientsin.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Hopkins,  the 
Rev.  J.  Hayner,  and  I  went  to  the  railway  station. 
On  the  platform  we  saw  two  soldiers  catch  a  black 
dog.  One  took  hold  of  his  ears,  while  the  other  held 
his  tail.  A  third  man  took  his  sword,  and  gave  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  dog's  neek,  while  a  fourth  held  a 
basin  to  catch  the  blood.  This  was  then  sprinkled 
round  the  platform.  Various  are  the  explanations 
given  of  this  peculiar  proceeding. 

We  entered  the  train  with  the  captain  of  the  litis, 
who  has  recently  been  severely  wounded.  Nothing 
unusual  occurred,  but  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
troops  on  their  way  to  Tientsin.  Many  of  my  friends 
blamed  me  for  not  taking  my  family  into  Tientsin. 
Dr.  Hopkins  went  to  Tsunhua,  130  li  from  Tongshan. 
In  a  few  days  he  received  an  urgent  message  to  come 
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Italian  Mission  in  Switzerland. 


Into  Tientsin,  but  he  preferred  to  go  to  Peitaiho, 
while  Mr.  Hayuer  took  bis  family  into  Tientsin. 

Ou  the  18th  of  June,  the  bluejackets  were  with- 
drawn from  Tougsliau  and  came  to  Peitaiho,  where 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  all  Indies  uud  children 
were  ordered  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Hurnber.  The  day 
before  embarking,  many  efforts  were  made  to.  hire 
junks  for  carrying  the  heavy  hoses,  but  not  a  man 
would  hire  to  ua.  The  secret  came  out  afterward 
that  the  Llnyi  magistrate  hint giiru  iti-lct  unltr*  th-il 
notit  qf  the  JMirrau  a  t/iould  hrip  us  in  .my  iftij,  or  their 
lives  would  be  in  danger— a  plan  to  keep  us  till  the 
soldiers  came  from  Slum-hai-Kuau.  Un  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lftth.  when  we  really  needed  the  Junks,  1 
sent  a  note  to  Major  Pursous,  telling  him  of  the  af- 
fair, and  immediately  a.  guard  came  down,  and  with 
fixed  bayonets,  took  all  the  junks  we  needed.  lu 
due  course  we  boarded  the  gunboat,  which  took  ue 
to  Taku,  75  nil  told,  mostly  Americans.  At  Taku  the 
American  admiral  sent  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  go  and  partake  of  his  hospitality  ou  the 
flagship.  They  were  eventually  landed  in  Chefoo 
by  a  United  States  gunboat,  while  the  Britishers 
were  put  upon  the  steamship  Yilfang. 


Italian  Mission  in  Switzerland. 


Switzerland  there  are  many  Italians.  At  Zurich, 
for  instance,  there  are  no  less  than  10,000;  at  Lau- 
sanne, about  0,000 ;  and  an  equal  number  at  Geneva. 
They  are  mostly  stone  masons,  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  day  laborers,  who  have  come  over  the  Alps 
from  Northern  Italy  to  rind  work  In  this  busy  and 
prosperous  little  republic.  Some  of  tbem  are  des- 
perate characters,  refugees  from  the  Italiau  police 
authorities. 

Nearly  all  the  building  of  houses,  hotels,  and  rail- 
roads in  Switzerland  is  done  by  these  Italians. 
Many  come  here  and  work  daring  the  summer  and 
return  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  while  quite  a  number 
have  already  established  their  homes  here. 

Many  years  ago  our  Church  saw  the  importance  of 
evangelizing  these  Italians,  who  can  be  more  easily 
reached  under  the  more  favorable  circumstances 
which  this  country  affords.  The  opportunity  was 
not  only  to  do  good  to  these  particular  individuals, 
bnt  also  through  them  to  evangelize  Italy. 

One  of  our  greatest  hopes  for  success  in  Italy  is 
the  work  that  Is  being  done  forthe  Italians  in  Switz- 
erland, Austria,  South  America,  and  the  United 
States.  All  this  work  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
evangelization  of  Italy. 

The  work  we  are  doing  here  meets  with  the  hearty 
approval  aud  cordial  support  of  Christians  of  the 
National  and  Free  Churches  of  Switzerland.  Because 
of  this  work,  there  Is  a  growing  esteem  among  these 
Christian  people  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Through  the  help  of  these  friends  our  work,  at  first 
confined  to  Geneva,  has  been  extended  to  many 
other  places. 

The  Lausanne  Circuit  now  embraces  Vevey,  Mou- 
trcux,  Morgcs,  Chalon,  and  other  smaller  villages. 


The  Neucbatel  Circuit  includes  Chaai-de-Fonds, 
Loch,  St.  Blaise,  Truvers,  and  other  places. 

During  tbe  summer  (Air  ministers  go  where  there 
are  large  gangs  of  men  employed  and  distribute 
tracts  and  talk  with  tbe  men,  and  during  the  nooo 
hour  preach  to  them  the  word  of  life. 

This  work  has  been  productive  of  much  good, 
though  tbe  priests  say  of  much  evil.  Some  of  the 
most  desperate  characters  have  been  converted,  and 
are  now  testifying  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  save. 

The  Romish  priests  have  always  opposed  us  in  this 
work  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Lately,  a 
priest,  who  bas  been  here  and  lias  seen  what  Is  being 
done,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cremona, 
calling  upon  him  to  come  to  the  rescue  before  it  shall 
be  too  late,  otherwise  he  says  all  Northern  Italy  will 
become  Protestant  through  these  Italian  workmen 
Who  abandon  Catholicism  in  Switzerland. 

This  letter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pope 
himself,  who  has  just  issued  a  circular  addressed  to 
(be  bishops  of  ltuh.  asking  tltMl  to  cooperate  In 
providing  priests,  schools,  and  churches  for  these 
emigrants,  and  stop  this  Inroad  of  heresy.  War  has 
been  declared. 

It  we  had  the  means  they  have,  what  an  immeuse 
good  we  could  do.  for  we.  too,  need  churches  and 
schools.  We  ore  doing  the  beat  we  can  with  what 
we  have,  and  the  Lord  Is  richly  blessing  our  edoris. 
"  It  Is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 


Our  Eajputana  Kitchens. 

ONE  way  of  helping  the  starving  people  of  Raj- 
putuua,  India,  Is  to  give  them  cooked  food  to 
be  eaten  on  the  spot.  We  have  several  kitchens  at 
which  hundreds  of  our  Christian  poor,  especially, 
get  one  good  meal  a  day.  Such  a  kitchen  may  be 
seen  at  Tilaunia,  a  village  on  the  railway  between 
Ajmere  and  Phalera.  This  place  was  selected  be- 
cause it  is  tbe  center  of  a  large  Christian  population, 
and  we  aim  to  save  our  own  people  first  of  all. 

I  rented  and  fitted  up  an  abandoned  cotton  press 
with  a  square  courtyard,  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  convenient  outhouses,  and  a  large  gate  in  front, 
and  having  bought  an  Immeuse  copper  dinner-pot 
with  a  capacity  of  at  least  six  bushels  of  food,  wo 
were  ready  to  begin  operations. 

But  everything  must  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Many  more  came  clamoring  for  food  than  we  could 
possibly  feed.  To  begin  with.  60  of  the  worst  coses 
—emaciated  men,  feeble  women,  starving  children — 
were  picked  out  and  enrolled,  and  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion was  given  to  each,  and  they  were  told  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  8  *.  si.  each  day.  Afterward  tills 
number  was  Increased  to  100,  then  to  176,  and  then 
to  300. 

When  the  food  was  ready— a  sort  of  mush  made  o! 
wheat— the  poor  people  were  admitted,  one  at  » 
time,  through  the  gate,  each  one  showing  a  ticket, 
and  seated  In  rows  ou  the  ground  of  the  courtyard. 
Each  one  brought  iome  kind  of  a  vessel  In  which  to 
receive  his  share  of  the  food— an  earthen  saucer,  a 
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broken  piece  of  crockery,  a  plate  made  of  leaves,  or 
e?en  part  of  the  not-very-clean  dress  spread  out,  or 
the  end  of  a  chudder. 

Then  a  short  service  was  held— of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  food ;  of  prayer  for  God's  bless- 
ing upon  the  donors  and  upon  the  kitchen ;  of  ex- 
hortation to  trust  in  him  who  fed  the  multitude— and 
food,  a  pound  to  each  adult  and  to  children  a  quan- 
tity proportionately  smaller,  was  served  from  large 
tin  plates  by  men  equipped  with  ladles,  and  after  a 
special  grace  said  by  each  over  bis  food,  not  a  sound 
was  heard  save  the  quiet,  blessed,  pathetic  sound  of 
a  company  of  starving  people  eating  mush  with  their 
fingers. 

At  places  like  these  we  aim  to  get  the  food  directly 
into  the  locality  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  If 
any  of  the  kind  donors  of  famine  money  were  to  visit 
our  Rajputana  kitchens  they  would  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  misappropriation  of  the  precious 
money. 

In  connection  with  our  kitchens  we  have  grain 
shops,  where  those  who  can  buy  can  get  grain  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere;  and  also  we 
have  opened  industrial  work,  and  the  poor  people 
are  making  cloth,  shoes,  blankets,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
children  are  being  cared  for  in  our  Rajputana  or- 
phanages, and,  if  we  can  get  land,  and  money  for 
buildings,  we  are  planning  to  take  in  hundreds 
more.  This  is  a  blessed  work,  but  a  work  which 
would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  kind  friends 
who  support  it  by  their  gifts  of  money  and  their  con- 
stant prayers. 


"  This  year  I  have  taken  mission  funds  to  supply 
the  same  number  of  pupils  at  each  of  the  stations 
as  for  last  year,  except  at  Kambini,  where  we  plan 
for  only  six  at  present,  and  to  outfit  each  station 
with  a  house  and  the  12.50  tax  which  the  government 
assesses,  also  a  large  iron  pot,  6  mats,  1  lamp,  1 
case  of  kerosene,  1  box  of  soap,  2  iron  buckets. 
For  each  female  pupil  per  year  we  give  2  dresses 
(denham),  each  boy  cloth  for  2  shirts,  with 
needles,  thread,  etc.,  to  make  them  up. 

"  Ten  boys  at  Daroti  only  receive  their  food  for 
this  year.  Their  brethren  in  the  school  have  shirts 
and  blanket,  while  they  have  only  the  native  4G. 
string,'  a  cloth  4  inches  wide  and  2  feet  long,  which 
is  scant  clothing  and  worse  bedding.  I  have  prom- 
ised them  nothing  else  for  this  year,  but  I  hope  I 
may  receive  instructions,  and  the  cash  to  furnish 
them  with  shirts  and  blankets  ere  the  year  closes. 

"  I  know  of  no  people  anywhere  who  have  tried 
more  earnestly  to  help  their  brethren  than  our 
native  teachers,  who  have  found  their  own  land, 
built  their  own  homes,  gathered  in  their  own  pupils, 
and  expending  for  them  the  Jarger  portion  of  their 
own  salary,  which  is  never  above  12.50  per  month. 

"Our  man,  Muti,  is  proving  a  great  help  to  us. 
He  has  refused  the  offer  of  $100  each  for  some  seven 
of  his  female  relatives,  and  his  own  people  are  cry- 
ing out  against  him  for  it.  He  is  in  debt  for  his 
wife.  I  wish  you  could  send  $100  for  this  man  and 
let  me  build  him  a  neat  little  iron  house,  with  a 
table,  a  bed,  and  two  chairs.    He  deserves  it." 


Mission  Notes  from  Inhambane, 

REV.  £.  H.  RICHARDS  writes  to  Bishop  Hartzell 
from  Inhambane,  Southeast  Africa,  June  31, 
1900 :  '*  I  have  just  completed  a  round  of  the  sta- 
tions, married  3  couples,  baptized  6  adults  and  1 
infant,  and  examined  all  the  schools.  Our  num- 
bers are,  Hakodweni,  19  members  and  56  proba- 
tioners; Kambini,  13  members,  43  probationers; 
Glkuki,  8  members,  20  probationers. 

"  Our  Wesleyan  brethren  in  Natal  make  great  use  of 
the  ticket  system  of  giving,  and  just  before  each  com- 
munion a  member  is  examined  as  to  his  standing, 
etc.,  and  if  he  has  paid  his  dues  he  is  given  a  ticket 
which  is  shown  at  the  communion  service.  If  he  has 
no  ticket  all  know  that  he  is  in  arrears,  but  not  hold- 
ing the  ticket  does  not  exclude  him  from  the  table. 
Public  opinion  and  race  customs  are  so  strong  among 
these  people  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  in  the 
'fashion/  and  as  this  *  fashion '  is  for  their  good  I 
have  adopted  it  here. 

"  At  Glkuki  everyone  of  our  believers  has  pledged 
to  give  either  one  cent  or  two  cents  every  Sunday, 
and  I  have  agreed  to  double  whatever  they  raise. 
The  other  places  have  also  done  well. 

"We  have  had,  during  the  past  year,  60  pupils 
in  our  boarding  schools,  at  five  places.  These  were 
all  fed  by  the  mission,  but,  exclusive  of  Gikuki  and 
Kambini,  they  housed  and  fed  themselves.  The 
native  teachers  put  much  of  their  own  salary  into  j 
clothing  and  housing  their  pupils. 


Methodist  Mission  in  Pegn,  Burma. 

BT  REV.   ALBERT  T.   LEONARD. 

I  LIVE  in  Pegu,  the  capital,  formerly,  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom.  The  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  among  the  Burmese  was  begun 
not  eight  years  ago.  I  myself  am  new  to  the  field, 
having  come  here  just  a  year  and  four  months  ago, 
and  this  is  what  I  have  learned  from  information  and 
personal  experience  of  this  interesting'people. 

I.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism.  And  when  I  say 
that,  more  than  six  millions,  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants,  profess  this  faith,  you  will  understand 
it  has  a  very  firm  hold  of  the  people.  But  just  what 
Buddhism  is,  very  few  of  its  professors  can  intelli- 
gently say.  According  to  the  book,  the  founder  was 
a  Hindu,  he  lived  and  taught  and  died  in  India  about 
500  B.  C. 

Do  you  ask  what  it  is  he  taught  ?  Briefly,  There  is 
no  God.  All  things  exist  from  the  beginning.  The 
notion  that  you  are  a  "  conscious  being  "  is  itself  a 
delusion.  uSiu,  sorrow,  disease,  decay,  and  death 
are  inseparable  from  existence."  Therefore  give 
yourself  to  "  good  deeds,  and  kindnesses,  and  medita- 
tion ;"  finally,  you  will— perhaps,  after  many,  very 
many  incarnations— attain  to  nirvana ;  that  is,  you 
will  go  out  like  a  candle,  puffed  out  by  a  breath. 
Alas  !  for  the  hopelessness  of  this  religion ! 

II.  Their  worship  consists  in  going  to  the  pagoda, 
a  solid  masonry  pyramid,  surmounted  with  an  um- 
brella-shaped cap  of  brass  and  overlaid  with  gold- 
leaf.    Around  this  cap  are  hung  a  number  of  small 
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bells,  which  waited  bj  every  passing  breeze,  give  out 
it  tinkling  Bound  not  unpleasant  lo  the  ear.  AC  the 
buss  of  tilts  pagoda  and  around  It  arc  usually  a 
number  of  stone,  wood,  or  brass  images  of  tbe 
Buddha;  it  la  before  one  or  ihe  oilier  of  these  that 
the  devout  Barman  kneels  with  his  offering  of  flow- 
era  and  candles. 

But  you  ask,  What  ia  he  doing,  praying?  No. 
To  whom  should  he  pray;  there  la  no  God.  Is  he 
asking  for  forgiveness  *  N",  H<™  can  he  when  he 
knows  there  is  no  forgiveness  but  stern  retribution, 
which  will  make  him  a  ea(,  rat,  snake,  centipede, 
or  scorpion  presently,  according  to  the  evil  he  has 
done  in  this  life.  Does  he  mourn  for  his  sins  »  No. 
Why  should  he;  he  cannot  avert  the  penalty,  what's 


What  then  does  he  do  kneeling  there  f  Well,  he  is 
professedly  medi  tut  I  ng,  but  really  repeating  some  of 
the  precepts  formulated  by  lord  Buddha;  for  ex- 
ample, "  Nothing  is  lasting;  all  things  decay;  there 
Is  an  end  to  everything,"  ele.;  or  if  he  is  sad,  he  re- 
peats the  formula,  and  meditates  upon  "  the  vileaess 
of  the  body,  and  the  horrors  of  disease  and  corrup- 
tion, and  that  everything  cmisi's  urief,"  etc. 

He  then  goes  away  feeliug  lie  has  done  something 
that  ought  to  have  been  dune;  but  beiug  done,  It  has 
not  made  him;  or  his  condition  any  different  from 
what  it  was  before. 

III.  Their  general  toinlnei  leaves  the  impression 
that  they  are  a  happy  people,  and  why  not  tinder 
such  a  system  t  Let  us  cat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  I  may  lie  turned  Into  a  eat  and  lack  food, 
or  a  hog  and  be  eaten  by  my  neighbor  I  They  have 
no  caste  and  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  Chris- 
tian teacher.  They  simply  wonder  why  it  Is  that  we 
ore  so  earnest  about  the  soul  and  the  hereafter;  this 
world  is  a  good  enongh  place  while  we  are  in  it;  we 
do  not  know  whal  i>  ahead;  we  have  plenty  of  rice  to 
eat,  why  trouble  about  a  future  that  no  one  knows 
anything  abont  • 

IV.  Our  work  among  these  people  has  not  been 
altogether  discouraging.  My  plan  is  to  go  out  to  a 
village,  and  sit  in  a  house,  while  the  Inmates,  who  arc 
very  hospitable,  are  preparing  some  boiled  rice  for 


the  teacher.  Meanwhile  one  and  another  from  ad- 
joining houses  come  in  and  without  any  ceremony, 
sit  down  and  begin  to  uk question*,  such  as,  Where 
do  you  come  from !  What  ia  your  occupation  ? 
What  salary  do  you  receive  ?  etc. 

Now  tbe  "crux"  is  to  turn  the  attention  to  re- 
ligion, in  an  ordinary  way.  This  I  usually  do  by 
remarking  i'ii  lln-Lr  wi-ll-lVil  apii.-nraii.v.  and  Siiyntir 
I  supposed  they  knew  that  the  great  good  God,  he  It 
Is  who  gives  them  these  blessings,  and  that  they  were 
no  doubt  thankful  to  him.  I  then  pass  on  to  tell, 
this  Is  our  God,  the  Christian's  God.  Ho  is  looking 
for  us  to  be  thankful.     Do  they  know  him* 

As  a  rule  I  get  a  respectful  hearing.  But  they  will 
usually  conclude  by  saying,  ''  Teacher,  what  you  say 
is  very  much  like  what  lord  Buddha  has  said." 

Our  hope  is  in  leaching  tbe  young  people  who  will 
come  to  our  schools. 

It  requires  time  and  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  people,  and  an  Intelligent  grasp  of  the  popular 
belief,  with  tbe  ability  to  meet  and  refute  the  doc- 
trines and  teachings  of  Buddbn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exaltation  o(  the  teaching  and  life  of  iho 
Christ  himself,  both  by  precept  and  example,  is  a 
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labor  haa  not  been  in  vain,  for  within 
the  month  past  AM  have  received  Christian  baptism, 
and  more  uwuit  the  coining  of  the  ''teacher"  to  bap- 
tize them.  Our  greatest  need  of  course  is,  to  send 
teachers  who  shall  live  among  and  preach  daily  to 
these  people,  and  teach  them  the  way  of  tbe  Lord 
more  perfectly. 

V.  My  school  for  Christian  boys  has  now  13  pnplla 
In  all;  most  of  these  are  supported  by  their  friends.bul 
about  one  third  are  entirely  dependent  on  me.  Ton 
may  wish  to  know  just  what  will  support  a  boy  In 
Burma.  Two  dollars  will  keep  a  boy,  %7  will  keep  a 
preacher  teacher  (single  man),  and  J10  will  keep  a 
married  man  [or  a  month  in  food  and  clothes.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  In  dlro  need  of  two  pastor- 
teachers,  not  only  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  but  to 
shepherd  those  whom  the  Lord  has  already  given 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  if  thia  little  aeeount  is  of 
any  interest  to  you,  and  you  would  like  to  hear  further 
from  me,  please  write,  In  question  form;  that  Is,  pack 
your  letters  full  of  questions  regarding  the  things,  or 
phases  of  work  or  life  or  habita  you  wish  to  be  in- 
formed upon. 

Pegu,  Burma. 


Utah  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 


UTAH  will  continue  to  be  a  field  for  active  mls- 
slonary  operation  so  long  as  July  SW — Pioneer 
Day— Is  six  times  as  great  as  July  i.  Just  so  long 
as  this  Is  true,  L'tah  Is  greater  than  the  Union,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Utah  people  superior  to  all  other 

Mormonism  has  never  forgiven  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  sending  troops  within  her 
borders  In  1S4B  and  (or  continuing  them  to  this  day. 
Mormonism    has    never    forgiven     the     Christian 
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Churches  for  sending  missionaries  among  them  to 
teach  them  morals  and  manners.  Not  quite  so  tin- 
progressive  as  the  Chinese,  but  quite  as  stubbornly 
refusing  outside  ideas,  the  people  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  have  arrayed  themselves  face  to  face 
with  and  against  the  best  the  dying  century  can  offer. 
They  constantly  cry  out,  "  We  have  the  best  possi- 
ble—we need  no  helps  nor  hints." 

Christianity  is  an  army  of  allies,  determined  as 
the  allied  forces  conquering  Peking.  They  know 
no  compromise;  nor  does  Christ's  allied  army  in 
Utah. 

"Error  writhes  awhile  in  pain,"  and  must  die 
among  his  worshipers.  The  work  in  Utah  was  be- 
gun by  the  Congregationalists,  followed  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  both  in  1860.  Its 
founder,  Rev.  L.  Hartsougb,  still  lives,  a  venerable 
aoul,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Its  late  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Salt  Lake 
City  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission. 

Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler  was  the  enthusiastic  presi- 
dent and  made  many  incisive  remarks  in  addresses 
and  elsewhere.  He  declared  Utah  to  be,  in  his 
opinion,  nearer  the  mouth  of  hell  than  any  place  on 
earth  ;  that  he  deemed  polygamy  about  the  whitest 
bird  in  the  foul  nest. 

E.  G.  Hunt,  of  8alt  Lake  City,  was  reelected  secre- 
tary, with  Joseph  Wilks  statistical  secretary.  The 
statistics  showed  regular  increase  in  almost  if  not 
quite  every  material  line. 

Drs.  H.  K.  Carroll  and  J.  M.  King  were  present, 
and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Potter  was  in  attendance  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
work. 

Several  new  faces  were  to  be  seen,  notably  Rev.  C. 
F.  8mith,  of  Logan,  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Smith,  who  took 
work  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  next  session  will  convene  at  Ogden. 

Appointments  . 

Superintendent,  T.  C.  Iliff. 

Pbovo  District.— G.  E.  Jayne,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Salt 
Lake).  Beaver,  to  be  supplied.  Bingham,  Thomas 
Johns.  Eureka,  W.  Murphy.  Mercur,  E.  A.  Edwards. 
Nephi,  to  be  supplied.  Park  City,  J.  H.  Worrall. 
Payson,  H.  W.  Parker.  Provo,  to  be  supplied. 
Tooele,  A.  H.  Fielder. 

Salt  Lake  District.— T.  C.  IUff,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  8alt 
Lake).  Corinne.  J.  Wilks.  Logan,  C.  F.  Smith. 
Ogden,  J.  W.  Taylor.  Salt  Lake  City:  First  Church, 
A.  H.  Henry:  8econd  Church,  F.  N.  Lapham;  Heath, 
A.  W.  Hartshorn  ;  Iliff  Church,  J.  A.  Smith ;  Lib- 
erty Park  Church,  E.  G.  Hunt.  Price,  Castle  Gate 
ana  Helper,  S.  Allison.  Vernal  Circuit,  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Richfield  District.— E.  E.  Mork.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Salt  Lake).  Hyrum  and  Logan,  H.  I.  Hansen. 
Ephraim,  J.  M.  Hansen.  Mt.  Pleasant,  G.  H.  Smith. 
Monroe.  J.  F.  Price.  Richfield,  to  be  supplied.  Salt 
Lake,  E.  E.  Mork. 


Hotel  on  Missonaries,  Missions,  Eta 

Bishop  Moore  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
Japan  and  China  August  29. 

Rev.  George  Edgar  Allan  sailed  August  28  from 
New  York  for  Coquimbo,  Chile. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  sailed  from  Vancouver 
8iptember  10,  returning  to  China. 


Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  D.D.,  of  the  North  China  Mission, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  of  the  Mexico  Mission, 
returned  from  Europe  last  month  and  will  return  to 
Mexico  early  in  October. 

Rev.  John  F.  Thomson,  D.D.,  of  the  South  Amer- 
ica Conference,  sailed  from  New  York  September  5, 
returning  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Miss  Estella  C.  Long,  M.D.,  sailed  July  28  from 
New  York  for  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  and  family,  of  the  West  China 
Mission,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  September  18. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  25, 1900,  aged  thirty  years. 
He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Korea  December  28, 
1897,  and  returned  this  year  on  account  of  his  health. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary 8ociety,  arrived  in  New  York  August  31 
from  Europe.  He  enters  upon  his  duties  as  secretary 
this  month.  II  is  address  is  57  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Bishop  Parker  and  wife,  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson, 
M.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld,  D.D.,  sailed  from  New 
York,  returning  to  India,  September  19.  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Neeld  remain  in  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  Campbell,  la.,  and  Mrs.  Neeld  at 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Swarthout,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  chair- 
man of  the  Forward  Movement  for  Missions  on  the 
Big  Rapids  District,  Michigan  Conference,  an- 
nounces :  "  I  have  an  up-to-date  missionary  stereop- 
tican  lecture  on  China,  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
slides,  prepared  in  the  interests  of  our  missions, 
which  I  am  willing  to  loan  to  pastors  or  missionaries 
who  may  desire  to  use  them." 

In  the  May  magazine,  writing  about  our  mission- 
aries, it  was  said  that  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood  and 
wife  sailed  for  South  America  in  1869.  The  date 
should  have  been  January,  1870.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  present  address  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  formerly 
of  the  South  America  Mission,  was  Golden,  Col. 
This  was  a  mistake.  He  belongs  to  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  and  is  stationed  at  Frostburg,  Md. 

Rev.  J.  L.  McLaughlin  writes  from  Manila  July 
16 :  "  We  have  nearly  completed  the  First  Protes- 
tant Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  neat 
little  church  that  will  accommodate  about  one  hun- 
dred, out  at  Pandacan,  a  small  suburb,  which  we 
expect  to  dedicate  in  two  weeks  and  organize  a 
church  with  12  members  in  full  connection,  and  a 
larger  number  on  probation.  The  money  for  the 
church,  about  one  hundred  dollars,  has  mostly  all 
been  subscribed  by  the  natives  themselves. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Van  Deventer,  Superintendent  of  the 
Nevada  Mission,  writes  :  "  Dr.  J.  M.  Spangler,  a  re- 
turned missionary  from  South  America,  came  to 
Mason  Valley  to  either  get  well  or  die,  and  not  feel- 
ing quite  ready  to  die,  is  getting  well.  He  is  doing 
the  work  of  a  full  hand.  There  have  been  10  con- 
versions and  10  accessions  to  the  church.  A  much 
needed  Sunday  school  room  is  being  added  to  the 
present  edifice.  The  doctor  is  preaching  to  large 
congregations,  and  his  people  are  enthusiastic  for 
his  return." 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts from  the  Proceedings.) 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regular 
session  September  18, 1900,  Mr.  James  H.  Taft,  Vice 
President,  presiding. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Key.  Mar- 
cus L.  Taft,  D.D.,  of  North  China. 

By  request,  Bishop  Thoburn  explained  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  raising  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank 
Offering  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  plan  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  corresponding 
secretaries  to  be  members  ex  officio.  The  following 
were  appointed  members  of  the  committee :  Revs.  J. 
M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher,  A.  H.  Tuttle,  J.  O.  Wil- 
son, C.  S.  Wing,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Taft,  L.  Skidmore, 
Aiden  8peare,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  P.  A.  Welch. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
on  Lands  and  Legacies  were  read,  amended,  and 
adopted. 

The  sending  of  a  missionary  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  as  requested  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  General 
Reference. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  Hunt,  of  the  African  Mission. 

A  temporary  loan  from  the  Annuity  Fund  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  America  Mission. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  for  property  in  Brazil  was  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
of  the  South  America  Mission. 

The  Bishop  who  shall  preside  in  the  South  America 
Conference,  together  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sion, are  requested  to  report  what  real  estate  in  the 
Mission  can  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  requested  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  South  America  Mission,  and  report  to  the 
Board  the  nature  of  the  indebtedness  and  the  reason 
for  it. 

It  was  ordered  that,  until  further  instructions,  the 
China  missionaries  temporarily  in  Japan  shall  be 
permitted  to  occupy  any  vacant  houses  in  the  Japan 
Missions  free  of  rent. 

Permission  was  given  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld  to  send 
his  children  to  the  High  School  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore,  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence, was  authorized  to  take  a  year's  furlough  in  1901. 
It  will  be  taken  in  India. 

Provision  was  made  for  repair  of  mission  property 
in  Igatpuri,  India. 

Appropriations  to  Domestic  Missions  amounting 
to  $670  were  made. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Southwestern  Christian 
Advocate  at  New  Orleans,  was  authorized  to  visit  the 
portion  of  Texas  injured  by  the  late  storm,  and  re- 
port as  to  the  damage  sustained  by  our  missions, 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  requested  to 
send  out  a  special  appeal  for  the  storm  sufferers. 


Permission  to  return  to  the  United  8tates  on  fur- 
lough was  granted  to  Miss  Laura  C.  Hanzlik,  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Wilson,  and  the  family  of  Rev.  D.  W. 
Nichols,  of  the  Central  China  Mission ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Skin- 
ner and  family,  of  the  Foochow  Mission ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Peat  and  family,  of  the  West  China  Mission ;  Dr.E.R. 
Fulkerson  and  family,  of  the  South  Japan  Mission ; 
Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan  and  family,  of  Malaysia ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Garden  and  family,  of  India;  Mrs.  Shellabear  and 
children,  of  Malaysia. 

The  sending  out  of  the  following  as  missionaries 
was  authorized,  provided  they  pass  the  usual  medical 
examination  and  the  examination  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations  and  General  Reference :  Rev.  A.  E. 
Rigby,  of  Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.,  to  educational  work  in 
Nagasaki,  Japan ;  Miss  May  Tweedie,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Miss  Winifred  S.  Woods,  of  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  to  Chile ;  two  male  teachers  to  Chile,  and  a 
foreman  for  the  press  at  Santiago,  Chile  ;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Rutledge,  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  to  Malaysia ; 
Rev.  David  Gushwa  Abbott,  of  Kalona,  la.,  and  Rev. 
Harvey  R.  Calkins,  of  the  Rock  River  Conference,  to 
India ;  a  married  man  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Garden,  in  the  South  India  Conference ;  Rev.  George 
Edward  Stokes,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  English- 
speaking  church  in  Calcutta,  India;  Rev.  Walter 
Bruce  Empey,  of  Seney,  la.,  to  India. 

To  the  General  Missionary  Committee  was  re- 
ferred the  request  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  exchange  in  1896 ;  the  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Warne  for  a  special  appropriation 
to  pay  the  debt  on  the  Bengal-Burma  Conference, 
incurred  by  transit  of  missionaries,  and  the  request 
for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  a  building  for  a 
mission  among  the  Indians  at  Round  Valley, 
Cal. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  as  Treasurer  of 
the  West  China  Mission  was  accepted,  and  Rev. 
Spencer  Lewis  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Beazell  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment to  Rome,  Italy,  under  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  General  Reference,  approving  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Estella  C.  Long,  M.D.,  to  the  Boys'  High 
School,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  of  Rev.  George  Ed- 
gar Allan  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allan  to  Chile,  and 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Ditto  and  wife  to  Mussoorie,  India, 
was  adopted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : 

Whereat,  sixteen  nations  in  1892  made  a  treaty 
to  exclude  slavery,  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  etc., 
from  a  large  section  of  Africa,  in  protection  of  the 
native  races ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  an  extension  of  this  mandate 
of  true  civilization  by  the  exclusion  of  all  intoxi- 
cants from  all  countries  inhabited  chiefly  by  native 
races,  through  the  separate  action  of  each  Christian 
government  in  its  own  domain,  supplemented  by 
joint  action  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
protection  Df  such  races  complete. 
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General  Missionary  Committee.  operations.    8hall  the  Missionary  8ociety  plead  in 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Meth-  Vftin  for  Creased  contributions  to  support  those 
odlst  Episcopal  Church  will  meet  in  New  York  who  *°  Dravelv  8tand  ««1  suffer  and  toil  as  our  rep- 
City  November  14.    The  following  will   represent  reeentatives  m  the  front  line  of  battle  ? 
the  fourteen  Mission  Districts  into  which  the  Meth-                            ■ 

odist  Episcopal  Church  is  divided :  Missionaries  and  the  Chinese  War. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Ogier,   Camden,  Me. ;  Rev.  H.  A,  Thb  Ke*  York  Herald,  in  its  issue  of  August  81, 

Monroe,  D.D.,   1810  Parrish    Street,  Philadelphia,  ^ .  «.  Un8crupuious  land  grabbers  and  indiscreet 

Fa, ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Marsh,  Utica,  N.  T. ;  Rev.  R.  C.  miggionaries  are  largely  responsible  for  the  recent 

Smith,  DuBois,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  C.  Arbuckle,  D.D.,  horrible  events  in  China."    Doubtless,  the  action  of 

Columbus,  O. ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Robb,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Rev.  gome  ml88ionarle8  has  been  indiscreet,  but  no  mis- 

P.  J.  Maveety,   D.D.,  Albion,   Mich.;  Rev.  H.  G.  8ionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  ever 

Jackson,  D.D.,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. ;  been  chapged  by  the  ^^^  authorities  with  any 

Bey.  N.  E.  Simonsen,  Evanston,  111. ;  Rev.  G.  W.  fMaa  calcnlated  to  embitter  the  natives  against 

Isham,  Beatrice,  Neb. ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Coker,  Emporia,  foreigner8,  and  we  believe  that  the  information  we 

Kan. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Nelson,  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  Rev.  have  ^^  ^  trustworthy  which  declares  that  the 

Henry  Lemcke,  12G2  Rokeby  Street,  Chicago,  IU. ;  ^^  of  foreigners  who  are   not  missionaries  is 

Rev.  John  Parson*,  8alem,  Ore.  chiefly  responsible  for  the  effort  to  drive  the  for- 

eigners  out  of  China.    The  true  history  of  the  out- 
Oar  Ohina  Missionaries.  break,  and  the  causes  leading  to  it,  are  still  to  be 

Oub  latest  reports  from  China  dated  the  last  of  written« 

August  show  that  all  of  our  missionaries  at  that  Dr-  Geor»e  B-  8m^h^  writ!l1*  on  the  «*bject,  says 

time  were  safe,  but  nearly  all  were  away  from  their  that  missionaries  indirectly  are  responsible  in  part 

8tatjon8  for  the   antagonism   to   foreigners  because  "To 

All  of  "the  West  China  and  Central  China  mission-  thoughtful  Chinese,  familiar  with  the  recent  history 

aries  were  in  Shanghai  or  Japan,  except  Dr.  O.  P.  of  thelr  ^^^  the  P*"*11"5  °f  the  i**™**  »» 

Hall,  who  was  in  Ichang,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  and  every  f*^  in  «»***  J™***  f8  **  »  ln 

family,  Dr.  Canright  and  family,  Dr.  Jellison  and  *******  *  *  reminder  of  the  national  humilia- 

family,  Mrs.  Nichols  and  children,  and  Mrs.  James  '  

and  children,  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  Foochow  missionaries  were  in  Shanghai  or  Boys'  Missionary  Brigades. 

Japan,  except  Dr.  Skinner  and  family,  who  have  re-  We  need  some  plan  by  which  the  boys  of  our 

turned  to  the  United  States.  Church  may  become  interested  in  missions,  and  we 

The  Hlnghua  missionaries  were  at  Amoy,  except  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  organizing  them  into 

Bev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  who  was  in  Hinghua.  missionary  societies.     TrinitjP  Methodist  Episcopal 

Of  the  North  China  missionaries,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke,  Church,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  led  the  way  by  the 

Rev.  H.  E.  King,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart,  and  Rev.  F.  organizing  on  April  27, 1900,  of  the  Boys'  Missionary 

Brown  were  in  Tientsin,  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  Brigade,  with  the  pastor's  wife  as  president.   A  letter 

Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  were  in  Peking.    Dr.  Hopkins  and  from  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ring  says : 

family,  Rev.  J.  F.  Haynes  and  family,   and   the  "  8everal  of  the  boys  of  the  Junior  League  wanted 

family  of  Rev.  H.  E.  King  have  returned  to  the  some  sort  of  a  club,  and  came  to  my  husband,  Rev. 

United  States.   Mrs.  F.  Brown  has  gone  to  England.  George  W.  Ring,  pastor,  with  their  request.    Their 

The  location  of  other  missionaries  is  not  certain.  thought  was  directed  to  the  missionary  interests  of 

It  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time  ail  of  our  mis-  the  Church,  and  they  decided  to  have  a  missionary 

sionaries  will  be  able  to  return  to  their  stations.  society,  auxiliary  to  the  parent  Board.    We  suppose 

the  parent  Board  will  be  willing  to  adopt  this  new 

t  * *  •     a-    ira    •        •  child,  and  we  hope  that  other  churches  will  deem  it 

Interest  m  Our  Missionaries.  ^  to  Wng  their  boj§  ta  ^^  ^  our  mighty 

"  Ocb  missionaries  in  Peking  have  been  rescued."  mi88ionary  interests  in  some  such  way.    We  expect 

The  heart  of  the  Church  was  made  very  glad  when  to  gend  oup  ^  remjttance  ^  ^  Missionary  Society 

the  tidings  were  received,  relieving  the  intense  anxi-  ln  October 

ety  of  several  weeks.    Whatever  may  be  the  results  We  ^^  glad  t0  chronlcle  the  organization  of 

flowing  out  of  the  beleaguered  legations  and  mis-  othep  8lmilap  mis8!onary  societies. 

sionaries  in  Peking  and  the  war  in  China,  we  may  

be  certain  that  the  welfare  and  work  of  all  our  mis-  t 

sionaries  will  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  Church  at  Mission  Study  Bally  Day. 

home,  because  of  the  thought  and  prayer  during  October  14  has  been  set  apart  m  the  Epworth 

June,  July,  and  a  part  of  August  from  many  a  closet,  League  as  Mission  Study  Rally  Day.    The  subject 

family  altar,  and  public  congregation  in  behalf  of  for  study  will  be  China.    Gospel  in  All  Lands  for 

oar  imperilled  missionaries  throughout  China.    The  last  month  and  this  will  be  found  of  special  value. 

troubles  in  China  have  largely  increased  the  expenses  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 

of  our  missionaries,  and  more  money  is  required  DL,  can  furnish  leaflets  and  information  as  to  means 

this  year  than  last  year  to  carry  on  our  missionary  for  securing  the  best  results. 
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Employment  for  the  Unemployed. 

BT  BISHOP  THOBURN. 

MANY  different  classes  of  the  unemployed  persons 
are  in  the  labor  market  waiting  for  some  one  to 
engage  their  services.  I  now  wish  to  speak  of  one 
class  of  these  persons.  It  has  frequently  been  my 
lot,  during  recent  years,  to  move  about  among  the 
churches  of  this  country  as  well  as  among  the  mis- 
sion stations  of  southern  Asia,  and  in  this  way  I 
sometimes  get  glimpses  of  the  religious  situation  in 
the  United  States,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
understood  by  those  who  have  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  view  than  myself. 

I  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  large  number  of 
devout  and  more  or  less  gifted  young  women  who 
have  no  congenial  or  suitable  employment,  and  yet 
who  possess  gifts  which  would  make  them  useful  in 
some  sphere  of  labor  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  in- 
troduction of  deaconess  work  into  our  Church  has  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  done  not  a  little  to  pro- 
vide work  for  such  persons,  but,  while  doing  this,  the 
partial  supply  has  only  brought  into  view  the  wider 
and  steadily  widening  demand  for  a  very  much  larger 
supply  of  needed  workers. 

One  well  qualified  to  judge  has  recently  said  that 
one  thousand  Christian  young  women,  with  average 
intelligence  and  average  culture,  could  readily  find 
employment  as  deaconesses  if  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  giving  them  a  moderate  training 
and  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  churches,  pas- 
tors, and  other  parties  wanting  their  services.  A 
very  wide  field  for  such  workers  is  also  opening  in 
our  foreign  missions. 

It  is  too  late  to  raise  objections  now  to  this  form 
of  labor.  While  detects  may  be  pointed  out  here 
and  there  in  matters  of  detail,  the  steadily  growing 
host  of  deaconess  workers  in  our  Church  reminds  the 
objector  that  the  deaconess  has  come  upon  the  scene 
to  stay. 

Very  few  pastors  can  do  all  the  work  which  their 
position  demands.  Almost  every  day  some  duty 
presents  itself  which  demands  the  help  of  Christian 
womanhood.  Every  year,  as  the  population  in- 
creases, the  number  of  such  demands  will  increase, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  ability  even  of 
our  great  host  of  pastors  does  not  increase  as  rapidly 
as  the  demands  of  the  situation  require. 

In  fact,  scores  upon  scores  of  churches  are  asking 
and  almost  clamoring  for  deaconesses  to  come  and 
assist  the  pastors  and  church  workers  in  places 
where  precious  opportunities  are  being  wasted,  and 
where  needy  souls  are  neglected  for  want  of  just  the 
kind  of  ministration  which  a  Christian  woman  can 
give.  There  are  still  large  towns  and  some  few 
cities,  in  which  no  deaconess  has  yet  appeared.  In 
hundreds  of  smaller  towns  such  workers  could  find 
abundant  employment,  and  no  doubt  would,  be- 
come a  source  of  blessing  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
needy  souls. 

Our  Church  has  resolved  to  use  all  possible  means 
to  promote  a  great  work  of  revival  in  this  closing 
year  of  the  century.  A  genuine  revival  will  in- 
evitably bring  with  it  a  great  shower  of  spiritual 


gifts  from  the  windows  which  will  be  opened  in 
God's  heaven  above  his  people.  Men  and  women  of 
different  grades  of  society,  and  different  shades  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  and  different  associations 
and  tastes,  will  receive  alike  a  common  anointing 
which  will  properly  train  workers  for  many  spheres 
which  are  now  neglected. 

Our  people  should  pray  that  not  only  God  may 
send  reapers  into  foreign  lands,  pastors  into  our 
pulpits,  and  evangelists  into  our  cities  and  towns, 
but  that  he  may  also  call  and  send  forth  a  great  host 
of  anointed  women,  especially  empowered  for  the 
activities  in  which  Christian  womanhood  can  find  its 
appropriate  sphere  of  labor. 

Our  young  women  themselves  should  make  this  a 
subject  of  prayer  and  serious  thought  and  intelli- 
gent inquiry.  In  every  age  of  the  Church,  God  in 
his  providence  has  so  directed  events  that  a  large 
contingent  of  unemployed  women  is  found  fn  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  it  remains  so  in  our  own  times.  The 
Church  that  does  not  provide  employment  for  the 
unemployed— I  mean  in  the  spiritual  realm—will 
suffer  a  loss  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  these 
days  of  dull  vision  and  slow  thought. 

In  most  cases  a  special  training  will  be  required 
to  prepare  young  ladies  for  this  calling,  and  in  all 
cases  a  good  English  education  should  precede  the 
special  training,  but  churches  and  friends  should 
assist  the  candidates  by  providing  the  very  moderate 
amount  needed  for  this  purpose.  If  anyone  wish- 
ing further  information  on  the  subject  will  apply  to 
me  at  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward 
the  letter  to  parties  who  will  give  it  immediate 
attention. 


Recommended'  Books. 

Kindashon's  Wife,  by  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  la  an 
interesting  and  instructive  story  giving  considerable 
information  about  the  beliefs  and  habits  of  the 
Chilkats  of  Alaska,  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
among  them.  The  writer  was  for  many  yean  a 
missionary  in  Alaska.  It  is  not  a  new -book,  but  a 
new  edition  containing  additional  illustrations  and 
a  new  preface.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  8unday 
school  libraries.  Published  at  $1,  by  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company. 

History  of  the  Cfiristmn  Church,  by  John  Fletcher 
Hurst,  Vol.  II.  Published  by  Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York,  and  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  Price,  16, 
This  volume  completes  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  Bishop  Hurst,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  last  year.  It  commences  with  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  shows  how  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  Reformation,  and  notes  the 
work  of  Wyclif,  Hus,  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and 
others.  The  Reformation  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Great  Britain  is  well  portrayed.  The  history 
is  carefully  written,  and  will  commend  itself  to  all 
students  for  its  excellent  condensation,  honesty  of 
execution,  and  forcibleness  of  style.  The  two  vol- 
umes are  of  great  value. 
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CIIEXTU   AND  ITS  METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   MISSION, 


CHENTTJ,  the  capital  of  Szeehuen,  is  the 
bit-Rest  city  of  all  West  China,  tin;  lit.-r- 
111  y  and  iducationai  center  of  the  west,  with 
a  history  tliat  stretches  back  until  lost  in 
the  dawn  of  the  ages.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
branch  [though  the  Chinese  consider  It  the 
main  stream!  and  at  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  Yangtse,  shortly  below  where  it  bursts 
from   tin'   mountain*,   ami   in   tli"   mldsl    "I 


.  hiT-IN   OAST. 

present  time  it  does  not  merit  the  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  Marco  Polo,  yet  It  remains 
Hi'-  finest  city  ol  ih'.-  empire  «-itu,  tor  China, 
broad,  well-kept  streets,  crossing  generally 
et  about  right  angles. 

lis  lacquered  shops,  with  gold-lettered 
signs,  make  a  fine  display  of  silks,  satins, 
embroidery,  furs,  elotliintr,  fruits— the  whole 

surrounded  by  b  well-kept  wall  of  masonry. 


one  of  ih"  moat  fertile  and  densely  popu- 
lated plains  of  the  world.  The  latitude  of 
this  city  is  approximately  that  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  longitude  nearly  the  half- 
way round  the  world  from  New  York. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  it  was  the 
capital  i.f  the  western  kingdom  of  China. 
Tli"  oldest  palace  grounds  are  the  present 
grounds  of  the  Great  Examination  Hall. 
Though  destroyed  several  times,  it  has 
always  been  speedily  rebuilt,  and  if  at  the  I 


some  forty  feet  high  and  as  mai 
pierced  with  four  gates. 

The  population  within  the  wulls  is  vari- 
ously estimated   at   from   WO, 

and  Jost  without  the  walla  there  are  about 
one  fourth  as  many  rnOr*.  A  portion  "f  the 
city  is  walled  off  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Mi 1 1  ■  t  (.•arri-i'ii  ami  their  families. 

No  city  of  the  empire,  except  Peking,  rules 

wide  11  territory,  extending,  as  H  does, 

from   Hupeh  on  the   easl    to  the    farther 
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C'Aentu  and  Its  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 


boundary  of  the  empire,  and  including  all 
Tibet,  and  receiving  the  tribute-bringing 
envoys  of  Nepaul.  Silks,  satin,  boots,  shoes,  | 
ftno  letter-paper,  brass  and  lacquer  and  sil- 
ver ware  jewelry  of  all  kinds  are  the  princi- 
pal manufactures. 

Once  in  three  years  from  all  parts  of  the 
province  about  fifteen  thousand  students 
who  have  already  obtained  the  first  degree, 
showing  that  they  are  the  pick  scholars 
of  their  district,  assemble  for  the  competi- 
tive examination  which  selects  ninety-eight  I 
"promoted men"  who,  obtaining  the  second 
degree,  become  candidates  for  official  posi- 
tion. The  native  schools  and  colleges  of 
this  city  are  considered  the  best  in  the  west, 
and  few  cities  of  China  have  such  numbers 


of  eminent  scholars.  Great  quantities  of 
books  are  printed  and  sold.  Besides  the 
old  and  endowed  colleges  is  the  new  one 
established  by  the  viceroy  in  1896  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  French,  and  the 
sciences. 

Of  modern  improvements  may  be  men- 
tioned the  telephones  connecting  the  princi- 
pal yamens,  the  great  arsenal  erected  in 
1870  and  running  with  a  full  complement  of 
men  entirely  under  Chinese  supervision  and 
turning  out  fine  rifles  and  ammunition. 
And  next  to  the  arsenal  the  new  mint  build- 
ing with  its  fine  American  minting  machin- 
ery for  the  coining  of  silver  and  copper, 
which  is  rusting  with  disuse. 

The  city  abounds  in  fine  temples,  both 
Taoist  and  Buddhist.  Without  the  walls 
are  some  noted  ones,  each  with  over  four 
hundred    priests.    Thirteen    Mohammedan 


mosques  afford  places  of  worship  for  this 
numerous  sect,  for  the  most  part  descend- 
ants of  Turkish  tribes.  They  are  not  so 
bigoted  nor  aggressive  as  the  Mohammedans 
of  most  countries. 

The  Catholics  have  had  mission  work  here 
for  over  two  centuries  and  are  very  strong. 
Here  in  1815  M.  Dufraisse,  one  of  the  bishops, 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  in  the  riots  of  1895 
his  bones  were  dug  up  and  carried  through 
the  streets. 

The  first  Protestant  Mission  established 
here  was  the  China  Inland  Mission ;  they 
have  a  church  of  about  fifty  members  in  the 
city  and  a  flourishing  chain  of  out-stations 
to  the  south  of  the  city. 

In  1891  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
began  work,  and  in  1893  the  Canadian  Mis- 
sion ;  these  three  being  the  only  Protestant 
Missions  up  to  this  time. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

From  the  inception  of  the  West  China 
Mission  its  founders  had  looked  forward 
to  the  opening  of  work  in  Chentu,  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  but  not  until  several  years 
had  passed  was  it  found  practicable  to  do  so. 
In  18U1,  the;  writer,  with  one  native  helper, 
was  sent  to  commence  the  work.  For  the 
first  years  the  work  was  carried  on  in  rented 
buildings,  but  In  1892  the  present  premises 
on  Shansi  Street  were  bought,  and  posses- 
sion wns  obtained  that  fall  and  the  work  be- 
gun of  remodeling  the  buildings  so  that  two 
families  could  be  accommodated,  and  for 
schools,  street  chapel,  Sunday  chapel,  and 
rooms  for  native  helper.  The  lot  contains 
about  one  and  one  fifth  acres  and  is  cen- 
trally located  on  n  broad  street  near  the 
the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Eev.  J.  F. 
Peat  and  wife  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Canright  and 
family  arrived  in  1893,  and  that  autumn  the 
writer  returned  to  America  on  furlough. 

Up  to  this  tlmo  the  work  had  been  prose- 
cuted under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  new 
work.  Chungking,  the  nearest  station  of 
the  Mission,  was  distant  ten  days'  journey. 
Dense  ignorance  and  superstition  had  to  be 
contended  with ;  at  first  only  a  few  of  the 
callers,  and  they  came  in  numbers,  would 
dare  touch  the  tea  which  politeness  required 
me  to  offer  them.  Daily  street  chapel 
preaching  had  been  maintained  and  a  day 
school.  Sunday  service  with  sometimes  a 
few  and  sometimes  a  crowd  ;  prayer  meeting 
and  a  class  for  inquirers;  three  had  been 
baptized  and   nine  probationers  received : 
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these,  with  three  mem  hers  from  Chungking, 
comprised  the  native  church. 

During  my  ubsouee  a  brick  dispensary 
had  been  built  and  medical  work  begun, 
and  on  my  return  I  found  a  church  of  eleven 
members  a/id  nine  probationers.  Flans 
were  made  for  adding  one  more  residence 
and  also  wards  for  a  hospital,  but  ten  days 
after  our  arrival  a  riot  broke  out  In  the  city 
which  on  the  second  day  extended  to  our 
place.  The  missionaries  found  refuge  in 
the  attic  of  a  friendly  neighbor  while  a 
frenzied  mob  demolished  the  buildings, 
lore  down  walls,  and  carried  off  everything 
movable,  literally  making  a  clean  sweep, 
for  in  the  afternoon  old  women  came  with 


king.  The  evangelistic  and  school  work 
was  encouraging.  The  membership  had 
been  reduced  by  some  whoso  homo  was  ia 
Chungking  returning  there.  In  the  second 
quarter  seven  were  received  on  probation 
at  one  time.  The  average  attendance  on 
Bunilay  morning  rose  from  SO  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1696  to  311  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1837. 

During  tho  year  two  new  residences  were 
built  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  riot ; 
also  a  brick  chapel  seating  125,  a  brick 
church  that  seats  500,  and  the  dispensary 
building  was  repaired.  During  the  spring 
of  1897  Brother  Peat  returned  toChcntu  and 
took  charge  of  the  evangelistic  work. 
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brooms  nnd  swept  the  ground  for  kindlings.  I 
That  night  we  escaped  to  the  magistrate's 
yamen,  and  after  eleven  days  of  anxiety  dc- ' 
parted  by  night  for  Chungking.  Dr.  Can- 
right  and  Brother  Peat,  with  their  families,  I 
went  to  the  coast. 

One  of  the  native  helpers,  Brother  Chang, 
the  man  now  at  Tsieheo,  remained  in  Chentti,  ■ 
and  while  we  were  in  the  ynmen  rented  a 
small  place  where  the  Christians  could  meet, 
so  that  for  only  two  Sundays  were  services 
omitted. 

In  the  fall  I  returned  and  secured  a  settle- 
ment of  our  losses,  bought  the  adjoining 
property  on  tho  west  nnd  then  returned  to 
Chungking  for  my  wife.  The  first  of  W.m 
Brother  Cumow  came  to  Chentti  (but  In  Sep- 
tember was  obliged  to  return  to  the  home- ! 
land).    Brother  Peat  remained  nt  Chung- 1 


In  October,  1H97,  there  were  24  members, 
15  probationers ;  October,  l«w,  33  member.-*, 
20  probationers ;  October,  1899,  38  members, 
2fi  probationers. 

In  1898  tho  Chcntu  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  bunion  of  renting  a  place  for 
worship  at  Chiencheo,  nnd  In  1899  it  added. 
the  support  of  tho  native  preacher,  besides 
meeting  all  of  their  own  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

The  medical  work  remained  closed  until 
1897.  There  were  1,800  visits  to  tbo  dispen- 
sary to  October,  1897,  the  next  year  11,214, 
and  in  the  hospital  which  Is  a  native  build- 
ing 118  patients  wero  cared  for.  October, 
lwis.to  October,  ISM,  13,517  visits  to  the  dls- 
peusaiy  were  made,  and  197  patients  were  In 
the  hospital. 

The  educational  work   has  not  been  nt 
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all  commensurate  with  the  needs,  but  most 
meager.  From  the  first  there  has  been  a 
day  school  and  lately  two.  There  ought 
to  have  been  primary  schools,  intermediate, 
and  high  school,  but  the  money  has  always 
been  lacking.  The  Annual  Meeting  in  1898 
indorsed  the  plans  for  a  school  of  high 
grade  at  Chentu.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  carry  out  the  plan  beyond  the  teaching  of 
a  few  special  students. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
had  been  represented  in  Chentu  only  by  a 
Bible  woman,  and  a  girls'  school  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Cady  until  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  1897  when  Miss  Collier  was  sent  to 
take  charge  of  this  work. 

While  in  no  department  have  the  results 
been  all  we  could  have  wished— perhaps  not 
all  they  would  have  been  if  we  had  been 
more  diligent  and  more  filled  with  the 
Spirit — yet  the  Lord  has  been  manifestly 
with  us,  and  his  blessings  continue ;  our  op- 
portunities are  widening.  May  the  fruits 
increase. 


Ohentu  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionaries,  Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

Rev.  II.  (Hin  Cady  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Vt., 
September  12, 1857,  converted  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1880,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  Northwestern  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  as  A.B.  in  1883,  joined  the 
"Wisconsin  Conference  in  1883.  Entered  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  in  1884  and  graduated  from  it  in 
1886,  receiving  the  same  year  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Northwestern  University.  Appointed  mission- 
ary to  West  China  in  1886,  and  September  10, 1886, 
left  Chicago  for  China.  Remained  in  Kiukiang  until 
March,  1887,  when,  with  Dr.  V.  C.  Hart,  started  for 
Chungking  to  reopen  the  work  that  had  been  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  riots  of  1886.  Was  in 
Chungking  until  June,  1891,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  open  the  work  in  Chentu,  remaining  there  until 
August,  1893,  and,  excepting  the  last  three  months, 
#  was  the  only  missionary  of  our  Church  in  Chentu. 
Returned  to  America  in  1893.  Was  married  to 
Miss  II  at  tie  Yates,  at  Elburn,  III.,  June  11, 1894,  and 
started  for  China  with  his  wife,  reaching  Chentu  just 
before  the  riots  of  1895.  He  was  then  obliged  to  leave 
for  several  weeks,  but  returned  to  Chentu  in  Novem- 
ber, 1895.  In  1896  he  superintended  the  erection  of 
dwelling,  church,  chapel,  and  school  buildings,  and 
since  1897  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  work  at 
Chentu,  and  of  the  Tsicheo  Circuit.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Rev.  Murtin  E.  Cady,  of  the  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence, and  of  Rev.  Gilbert  E.  Cady,  of  the  Troy  Con- 
ference. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Yates  Catty  was  born   in  Fayette,  la., 


but  early  removed  to  Elburn,  III.,  where  she  was  ed- 

1  ucated.  For  some  years  she  was  a  successful  teacher 

in  Kane  County,  III.    She  was  converted,  and  joined 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Elburn,  under 

the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  Lincoln  Shute.    She  was 

married  to  Rev.  II.  OlinCady  in  1804,  and  went  with 

her  husband  to   China,  passing  through  the  trying 

:  scenes  of  the  riots  in  1895,  the  only  lady  of  the  mls- 

;  sionary  company  of  Chentu  who  did  not  leave  the 

province  and  the  first  one  to  return  to  Chentu,    To 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cady  was  born  in  Chentu  one  son  who 

died  there.    They  have  one  daughter. 

Rsv.  Jacob  F.  IhU  was  born  in  TuscoU,  111.,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1867 ;  converted  at  Orange  City,  Fla.,  in 
1889 ;  graduated  from  the  business  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1890 ;  was  instructor  in  Chaddock  College 
in  1891  and  1892 ;  was  married  to  Mias  Emily  May 
Gaskill,  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  in  November,  1802. 
Miss  Gaskill  was  a  graduate  of  the  ColIinsriUe  High 
School,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Troy,  111.  Mr.  Peat  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  China  in  1892,  was  ordained  deacon  and 
elder  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Bishop  Goodsell, 
under  the  missionary  rule,  and  sailed  from  8an  Fran- 
cisco, with  his  wife  for  China, 'January  4, 1808,  arriv- 
ing in  Chentu  in  May,  where  he  was  preacher  in 
charge  until  September,  1895,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  Chungking.  Since  March,  1897,  he  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Chentu. 

Harry  Lee  Canright,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Albion, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  October  26,  1864,  and  the 
following  year  removed  to  Michigan  with  his  par- 
ents. He  was  converted  In  January  21,  1881,  and 
graduated  from  the  Battle  Creek  High  School  in  1885. 
After  graduation  he  taught  school  one  year  and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, graduating  from  the  Medical  Department  in  1889. 
He  was  appointed  missionary  to  China  in  1891,  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Markham  September 
9, 1891,  sailed  for  China,  with  his  wife,  September  26, 
1891,  lauded  in  Shanghai  October  20,  1891,  and 
reached  Chungking  January  11, 1893.  After  remain- 
\  ing  in  Chungking  one  year  he  went  to  Chentu,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  medical  work  of  our  mission  in 
that  city  until  he  left  on  furlough  in  January,  1900. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Markham  Canright  was  born  near 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  March  15, 1869,  and  removed  with 
her  parents,  while  quite  young,  to  Northern  Michigan. 
She  was  educated  at  Battle  Creek  and  other  places, 
and  taught  school  for  about  six  years,  four  of  these 
being  at  Trufant,  Mich.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  H. 
Iy.  Canright  September  9,  1891,  her  father,  Rev.  M. 
Markham,  officiating.  She  started  for  China  the 
following  week  and  was  eight  years  in  China,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  Chentu.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Canright  have  four  children. 

Miss  Clara  Collier  was  born  in  Albany,  Vt.,  was 
one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  Chicago  Train- 
ing School,  and  one  of  the  first  deaconesses  of  the     * 

Church  to  go  to  China.    She  was  associated  with 

Miss  Hanzlik,  at  Nanking,  and  afterward  appointe 
to  Kiukiang.    She  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  ol 
the  Woman's  Foreign   Missionary  Society  in 
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M  China,  where  she  wai  up- 1  In  Jiinunr)-,  1*96,  but  returned  to  Weal  China  in  ISVT, 
(ir-Tiiiiviia.iii   nf  toe  Deaconess  Home  at    In  the  work  ot  Ihe  Woman's  Foreign  WutonM]   Bo- 
She  returned  tu  America  on  furlough  I  clety,  auil  ha=  been  at  Chentu  sloeu  that  time. 
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Inventor"  has   not  yel    bean 
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IN  a  country  like  inland  China,  where 
1  there  Are  no  railways,  no  factories, 
works,  or  large  mills,  such  as  are  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  one  can  Imagine  how 
simple  the  ways  of  the  Chinese  working- 
i  must  he  without  any  modern  iuven- 
.  They  have  no  engines,  nnd  of  the  ase 
ii  they  know  nothing.  All  their  present 
s  of  doing  things  were  probably  exactly 
■  same  ages  ago.  Their  implements, 
s,  and  machines  are  always  after  the  old 
They  do  not  think  of  bringing  out 
r  plow,  or  a  new  kind  of  spinning 
,  or  indeed,  anything  else  new. 
icre  are  said  to  be  73  trades  and 
idicrafts,  and  no  new  ones  are  added  to 
I  number,  and  I  Buppose  that  the  pro- 


fession   of  ' 
thought  of. 

The  Introduction  in  these  days  of  books 
describing  Western  sciences  and  modem  in- 
ventions has  created  much  interest  among 
the  Ghinsee,  and  they  wconat  for  the  fact 
of  Western  nations  being  in  possession  of 
such  knowledge  in  this  way.  One  of  the 
first  books  that  all  Chinese  schoolboys  read 
is  called  the  Great  learning.  It  contains  a 
tew  chapters  on  various  subjects,  but  0» 
chapter  on  "  Science  "  is  missing.  It  U  sug- 
gested that  nt  some  remote  period  this  par- 
ticular chapter,  giving  the  secrets  or  all 
science,  was  stolen  by  some  unpatriotic  per- 
son and  carried  off  to  the  West  1 

All  the  men  are  divided  Into  four  classes, 


\ 
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scholars,  farmers,  craftsmen,  and  mer- 
chants. Men  of  the  first  class  never  soil 
their  hands,  however  poor  they  are  (unless 
it  be  with  the  opium  pipe),  and  the  nails  of 
the  left  hand  are  allowed  to  grow  long.  The 
second  and  third  classes  are  by  far  the 
largest,  and  the  Chinese  look  upon  farming 
as  the  most  important  of  all  occupations, 
and  certainly,  in  spite  of  their  primitive 
ways,  and  whatever  they  may  be  in  many 
things,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  art 
of  cultivation.  They  say  that  they  owe  the 
knowledge  of  that  art,  like  most  other 
things,  to  one  of  the  ancient  emperors. 

They  are  proud  of  their  work,  of  the  im- 
mense country  they  have,  and  of  the  many 
centuries  they  have  occupied  it.  In  West 
China,  on  the  plains,  they  grow  wheat  in 
the  spring,  and  when  that  is  gathered  they 
flood  the  fields  and  grow  rice,  while  on  the 
mountains  they  grow  Indian  corn.  No 
patch  of  land  is  allowed  to  remain  idle. 
No  matter  how  steep  the  mountain  side, 
how  poor  the  soil,  or  how  dangerous  the 
spot,  the  farmer  will  grow  something  on  it. 

The  farmer  and  his  men  dress  very  sim- 
ply ;  in  fact,  the  dress  of  the  workman  of  all 
kinds  is  much  the  same.  He  has  bare  feet 
and  wears  straw  sandals ;  if  the  weather  is 
warm  his  clothes  consist  merely  of  a  pair  of 
pants  and  a  shirt.  The  stuff  of  all  the 
clothes  is  navy  blue  cotton,  so  that  the 
sight  of  a  crowded  market  on  a  bright  day 
is  remarkable.  Many  of  the  clothes  are 
nearly  white  from  repeated  washings,  and 
the  workman  of  little  capital  will  patch  up 
his  worn-out  suit  of  clothes  with  little  odd 
scraps  and  pieces.  He  does  not  mind  the 
look  of  it,  even  if  it  is  ail  patches.  His  dress 
is  not  complete  without  a  tape  round  his 
waist,  or  a  piece  of  string  for  a  girdle,  and 
to  this  he  attaches  his  pipe,  and  in  summer 
the  indispensable  embroidered  fan  case. 

He  is  careful,  however  humble,  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  change  his  suit.  If  his 
house  is  too  far  off,  he  will  choose  a  spot 
by  the  river  side,  on  a  sunny  day,  and  do 


clothes.  If  his  work  is  sedentary  he  will 
have  but  two  meals  a  day,  and  if  three 
meals  they  will  be  mainly  rice,  with  a  little 
addition  of  salted  cabbage.  He  rarely  eats 
meat  more  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  sec- 
ond and  sixteenth.  He  has  long  sleeves 
hanging  a  foot  below  his  hands,  but  natu- 
rally these  are  well  rolled  up  when  he  is  at 
work,  and  in  these  rolled  up  sleeves  he 
sometimes  folds  his  indispensable  tobacco 
leaves.  His  gown  is  tucked  into  his  girdle, 
and  his  long  plaited  tail  is  wrapped  in  cir- 
cles round  his  head.  His  money  he  keeps 
on  a  string  round  his  waist  (the  ordinary 
bronze  coin  has  a  hole  in  the  middle),  and  ht. 
finds  a  convenient  place  for  a  few  odd  coins 
in  his  ears. 

He  does  not  work  by  the  clock.  He  starts 
in  the  morning,  soon  after  light,  and  stops 
at  dark  all  the  year  round.  So  in  the  sum- 
mer he  has  a  very  long  day,  and  in  winter  a 
very  short  one.  When  a  number  of  men 
work  together  the  "  breakfast,"  or  "  dinner," 
time  depends  on  the  cook,  one  of  their  own 
number,  who,  when  he  has  got  all  ready, 
calls  out,  "Come  and  eat  rice.,, 

There  are  many  workmen  whose  crafts 
are  similar  to  some  in  England,  for  in 
building  houses  there  is  the  plasterer,  or, 
as  tho  Chinese  call  him,  the  "mud  and 
water  "  workman.  He  is  skilled  in  making 
mud  walls,  mud  bricks,  and  mud  floors. 
He  builds  your  stores  and  lays  tiles.  Then 
there  is  the  carpenter,  who  has  to  saw  up 
his  own  planks,  and  often  cut  down  his  own 
timber.  Then  the  painter,  who  grinds  his 
own  colors,  boils  his  own  varnish,  and  makes 
his  own  tools. 

One  curious  thing  about  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactures of  West  China  is  that  by  a  walk 
along  the  streets  you  can  see  the  process  of 
most  things  right  under  your  eyes.  At  one 
shop  there  are  shoemakers.  The  "  uppers  " 
have  been  made  elsewhere  by  women.  The 
men  sit  there  sewing  the  thick  layers  of 
paper  and  rag  for  the  soles. 

There  is  a  printer,  cutting  characters  on 


the  washing  himself,  and  sit  and  wait  for  his  '  hard  boards  or  "  blocks."    He  has  no  mova 
clothes  to  dry. 

Most  workmen  have  a  best  suit  besides, 
which  is  only  worn  on  special  occasions, 


1  ble  metal  type,  nor  does  he  print  with  a  ma- 
chine. He  inks  his  block  and  prints  his 
books  all  by  hand. 


such  as  a  feast  time  or  the  first  few  days  of  There  is  a  tailor,  and  there  an  umbrella 
the  new  year.  Unless  really  necessary,  he  '  maker.  The  umbrellas  are  all  of  bamboo, 
will  not  wear  his  best  suit  any  other  time,  and  covered  with  oil  paper.  In  another 
and  then  he  has  taken  them  out  of  the  pawn  :  shop  they  are  making  baskets,  hampers,  and 
shop  for  the  occasion.  furniture,  all  of  bamboo.  The  brasier's  shop 

This   simplicity  is   not  confined  to  his  is  a  very  noisy  place,  for  the  workmen  sit 
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hammering  brass  bowls  and  pans  by  the 
side  of  the  street.  Elsewhere  you  see  men 
beating  out  cotton,  separating  the  fibers  by 
jerking  a  tight  string  fixed  on  a  swinging 
"bow  about  six  feet  long.  This  cotton  wool 
is  the  general  material  for  filling  beds  and 
lining  winter  clothes. 

In  another  street  are  rows  of  men  sitting 
at  large  frames,  working  embroidery,  the 
patterns  for  which  have  first  been  painted 
on  the  silk  or  satin  by  an  artist.  The  dyers 
have  their  big  vats  of  color  on  the  street 
too,  and  their  long  lengths  of  silk  or  cotton 
material  are  hung  to  bleach  on  a  high 
framework  of  poles,  often  on  both  sides  of 
the  street. 

In  a  large,  dark,  and  very  dirty  shop  you 
see  an  oil  press.  Wedges  are  gradually  be- 
ing driven  in  by  the  force  of  a  long,  swing- 
ing hammer  moved  by  five  or  six  men  who 
all  shout  together  at  each  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer. The  oil  they  press  from  peanuts  and 
rape  seed  is  used  both  for  lamps  and  to  fry 
vegetables. 

Other  interesting  workmen  are  the  black- 
smiths. Many  of  these  have  no  shop  of  their 
own,  but  set  up  a  stall  in  a  small  corner. 
This  type  of  blacksmith  has  a  tiny,  portable 
smithy,  anvil,  bellows,  and  all. 

Then  there  are  the  barbers,  who  carry  a 
very  compact  apparatus,  a  fire  stand  with 
hot  water  always  ready  (and  very  necessary, 
seeing  he  uses  no  soap),  a  stool,  which  is  a 
small  chest  of  drawers  containing  the  razors, 
and  also  a  headrest. 

Another  typical  workman  is  the  mender  of 
crockery.    He  always  carries  a  set  of  small 


steel  plates  which  he  clinks  as  he  goes 
along.  He  is  a  most  ingenious  workman, 
and  charges  about  one  farthing  for  every 
ten  brass  rivets  he  puts  in. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  you  will  see  in 
the  country  villages  all  the  process  of  rear- 
ing silkworms  and  winding  the  silk.  In  the 
cottages  you  will  hear  at  any  time  the  rattle 
of  weaving  going  on,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to 
see  what  rich  silks,  covered  with  pretty  pat- 
terns of  flowers,  are  produced  from  such 
poor-looking  tools  and  such  dismal  work- 
shops. There  are  no  factory  and  workshop 
Acts ;  if  there  were  I  am  afraid  these  work- 
shops would  not  pass  the  inspector. 

Out  in  the  country  again,  in  different 
parts,  you  see  the  potters  with  their  simple 
arrangements,  and  papermakers  who  turn 
the  bamboo  into  paper,  working  in  numer- 
ous low  sheds  built  over  running  streams. 

Most  workmen  belong  to  trade  guilds, 
but  these  are  all  connected  with  temples 
and  idolatry.  Each  trade  has  its  own  idol, 
and  each  trade  has  a  special  day  in  the  year 
to  worship  that  idol.  Workingmen  largely 
use  the  fortune  tellers.  They  also  all  par- 
ticipate with  other  classes  in  the  three  great 
idolatrous  feasts  of  the  year.  They  worship 
their  ancestors,  and  burn  incense  daily  in 
their  houses  to  heaven  and  earth. 

The  workingmen  mostly  make  up  our 
audiences  when  preaching,  and  many  listen 
well,  and  all  are  genial  and  friendly.  The 
majority  of  our  Christians  in  West  China 
are  drawn  from  this  class  of  people,  and 
they  are  bright  and  happy.— iteo.  0.  M. 
Jackson,  in  Awake. 


THE  CHINESE   CRISIS. 

BY  MBS.  BRYSON,  OF  TIENTSIN. 


CHINA  and  her  people,  and  the  terrible 
tragedies  enacted  recently  upon  those 
distant  shores,  form  a  constant  topic  of  con- 
versation and  inquiry  in  England  to-day. 

Young  and  old  alike  scan  eagerly  the 
alarming  headlines  of  the  news  sheets,  and 
read  with  doubt  or  dread  the  numerous 
terrible  and  conflicting  telegrams  from  the 
distracted  empire. 

Each  one  of  these  queries  I  have  seen 
over  and  over  again  in  the  daily  press.  Fre- 
quently they  have  taken  the  form  of  an  af- 
firmation, while  some  of  them  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  personally. 


Question  I. — Wltat  do  you  think  teas  the 
origin  of  the  present  disturbances  in  North 
China  ? 

Ever  since  1894,  when  China  was  so  shame- 
fully defeated  by  the  Japanese,  a  desire  for 
revenge  has  smoldered  in  the  breasts  of 
those  Chinese  who  understand  how  great 
was  their  humiliation.  Then,  piece  by 
piece,  on  various  pretexts,  portions  of  their 
land  have  been  claimed  by  various  Euro- 
pean powers.  Last  of  all,  and  clearly  evi- 
dent to  the  Chinese  man  in  the  street,  is  the 
way  in  which  China  is  being  opened  up  by 
I  railways  and  telegraph  wires,  and  her  prac- 
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tically  boundless  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
which  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  tapped, 
by  foreign  syndicates. 

The  ordinary  native  believes  that  the 
sleep  of  his  departed  ancestors  is  disturbed 
by  the  passage  of  the  iron  road.  The  tele- 
graph wires,  now  stretching  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  they  imagine, 
disturb  the  spirits  of  the  air,  while  mining 
operations  harass  the  spirits  of  the  earth. 
All  these  invisible  beings  will,  they  firmly 
believe,  take  their  revenge  upon  the  living, 
bringing  disaster  and  misfortune  upon 
them. 

Among  the  millions  of  Chinese  there  are 
always  the  usual  number  of  ne'er-do-wells, 
who  prefer  to  earn  their  bread  by  easier 
ways  than  honest  toil.  From  this  class  the 
brigands  of  Mongolia  and  the  pirates  of  the 
south  are  reinforced,  persons  who  welcome 
a  general  rising  because  in  the  prevailing 
confusion  they  expect  to  enrich  themselves. 
There  are  others  who  belong  to  the  numer- 
ous secret  societies  with  which  China  is 
honeycombed,  many  of  them  truly,  if  igno- 
rantly,  seeking  after  better  government. 
Among  these  are  some  of  the  members  of 
the  White  Lily  Sect,  the  Vegetarians,  and 
the  Big  Sword  Society  of  Shantung,  whose 
deeds  of  blood  caused  the  annexation  of 
Kiao  Chow  by  the  Germans.  Many  of  these 
societies  aimed  originally  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  dynasty.  All  believe  that  the 
presence  of  foreigners  is  detrimental  to 
their  country. 

In  these  people  the  empress  dowager  saw 
fitting  tools  for  the  execution  of  her  pur- 
pose of  clearing  the  land  of  foreigners,  and 
more  than  eighteen  months  ago  she  issued 
many  secret  edicts  assuring  them  of  her 
sympathy  and  protection. 

The  common  people  had  become  hopeless, 
for  famine,  due  to  the  overflow  of  great 
river  banks,  insufficiently  protected,  and  in 
other  parts  from  long-continued  drought, 
stared  them  in  the  face. 

While  the  value  of  silver  continued  to  fall, 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  copper  "  cash" 
(the  coin  in  ordinary  use)  became  less  and 
less,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  became 
dearer.  "  Our  government  is  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse ! "  said  a  shrewd  Chinese  business 
man  to  me  early  this  spring.  "  China  is  all 
wrong,"  remarked  another,  an  educated 
gentleman  of  the  literati  class;  "she  will 
never  be  right  till  she  has  been  lowered  into 


the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  washed  clean!  " 
"  The  best  of  our  officials,  the  true  patriots, 
live  in  terror  of  their  lives.  What  is  going 
to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  "  exclaimed  a  clever 
Chinese  doctor  in  government  service,  who 
was  talking  to  me  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  on  which  I  traveled  to  Shanghai, 
just  before  the  outbreak  this  spring. 

It  will  be  clear  to  you,  therefore,  that  not 
one  series  of  events  or  one  class  of  people  is 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  chaos 
in  China.  But  the  empress  dowager's 
hateful  influence  has  brooded  over  all  the 
elements  of  discord.  She  believed  that 
China's  foreign-trained  troops,  supported  by 
the  hordes  of  Boxers,  would  set  her  free 
forever  from  the  hated  dictation  and  en- 
croachments of  foreign  powers,  and  the 
variety  of  circumstances  I  have  mentioned, 
playing  into  her  hand,  in  her  view  and  that 
of  her  chief  advisers,  made  the  war-cry  of 
the  Boxers,  "Uphold  the  Ching  dynasty 
(that  is,  the  present  dynasty)— exterminate 
foreigners, "  an  aim  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Question  II.— Is  it  true  that  the  Chinese 
hate  the  missionaries  more  titan  they  hate 
other  foreigners,  and  are  excited  to  deeds  of 
violence  by  their  unwise  and  tactless  presen- 
tation of  Scripture  truth  ? 

It  is  not  true.  The  Chinaman's  religion  is 
not  to  him  that  sacred  thing  which  his  faith 
becomes  to  a  devout  European.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
he  constantly  remarks,  when  speaking  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  all  beliefs  are 
alike.  "  We  must  worship  heaven  and  earth, 
perform  good  deeds,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it." 

The  love  of  the  Deity  is  an  unknown  doc- 
trine to  Chinese  ears ;  fear  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods  compels  their  worship. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  missionaries 
have  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  people  by 
vivid  pictures  of  the  wrath  to  come  and  the 
terrible  punishment  that  awaits  unbeliev- 
ers. Yet  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
terrible  than  the  colored  life-size  plaster 
figures  which,  in  countless  Taoist  temples 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  China, 
represent  the  punishment  of  hades. 

Here  a  man  is  thrown  upon  a  bed  of 
knives,  while  another  is  sawn  asunder;  an- 
other is  bound  to  a  red-hot  brazen  pillar. 
Fiends  are  engaged  in  tearing  out  the 
tongues,  or  eyes,  or  bowels  of  others,  while 
various  horrible  punishments,  the  very  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  are  administered  to  the 
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disobedient.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that,  sup- 
posing the  missionaries  did  put  in  the  fore- 
ground of  their  preaching  such  terrors  as  it 
has  been  affirmed  they  have  done  (by  Chi- 
nese officials,  who  are  quick  to  understand 
how  such  accusations  would  be  received  by 
the  public  opposed  to  missions  in  England), 
a  single  Chinaman  would  feel  aggrieved 
about  a  matter  with  which  he  has  been  fa- 
miliar from  his  childhood  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  missionaries  put  in 
the  foreground  the  love  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  his  gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son  for 
the  world's  redemption,  and  nothing  so 
readily  touches  a  Chinaman's  heart  as  this. 
The  punishment  of  sin,  even  in  this  present 
life,  is  too  terribly  apparent  everywhere  in 
China  to  make  it  a  strange  thing  to  teach 
that  for  all  sin  there  is  certain  retribution. 

Question  III.—l\ltat  inducements  do  the 
missionaries  hold  out  to  the  Clunese  to  be- 
come Christians  ?  and  are  there  many  hypo- 
crites among  professed  believers  ? 

There  are  no  inducements  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  and  his  constant 
companionship  along  life's  daily  path.  The ' 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  is j 
promised  in  the  heart,  and  a  life  of  joy  with 
the  Redeemer  beyond  the  trials  of  this  pres- 
ent evil  world. 

The  average  of  true  believers  who  try  to 
make  the  will  of  Christ  the  rule  of  their  life 
is,  I  should  say,  larger  than  that  in  churches 
in  England.  In  the  homelands  it  is  said  a 
man  may  call  himself  a  Christian  and  most 
of  his  friends  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact.    This  is  impossible  in  China. 

The  Christian  convert  is  a  marked  man, 
the  butt  of  all  the  abuse  which  is  heaped 
upon  the  name  of  foreigner.  His  house  is 
clear  of  idols,  and  this  is  evident  to  all,  as 
every  man's  house  is  open  to  his  neighbor's 
inspection  in  China.  He  does  not  keep  the 
many  idol  feast  days.  Births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  his  family  are  stripped  of  all 
their  4clat9  from  a  native  point  of  view,  be- 
cause neither  Buddhist  nor  Taoist  priests, 
without  ceasing,  recite  the  prolonged  litur- 
gies considered  necessary  by  day  and  night 
on  such  occasions.  He  is  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  petty  ways  too  numerous  to 
mention,  even  in  such  simple  matters  as  the 
drawing  of  water  and  the  cooking  of  rice. 
Yet  before  long  his  changed  life  constantly 
wins  members  of  his  family  or  his  neighbors 
to  become  seekers  after  Jesus. 


I  feel  indignant  when  I  hear  men  and 
women  who  have  never  made  a  single  sacri- 
fice for  their  divine  Master  coldly  criticising 
the  Chinese  Christians,  who  constantly,  with 
joy,  suffer  shame  for  the  dear  Lord's  name. 

That  some  become  backsliders,  that  some 
are  hypocrites  and  unite  themselves  with 
the  Christian  Church  from  mistaken  motives, 
is  not  denied.  Our  Lord  foresaw  this  in  his 
Parable  of  the  Tares,  and  said,  "  Let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest."  But 
every  precaution  of  long  probation  and 
careful  instruction  is  taken  to  guard  against 
such  failures. 

Question  IV.  Do  tlie  Chinese  officials 
cherish  a  special  antipathy  toward  mission- 
aries ? 

By  no  means.  All  the  progressive  men, 
and  those  who  desire  a  brighter  future  for 
their  native  land,  seek  constantly  the  help 
and  advice  of  missionaries  in  secular  mat- 
ters. The  Rev.  Timothy  Richard's  name  is 
always  associated  with  the  new  movement 
toward  progress  which  the  empress  dow- 
ager brought  to  an  untimely  end.  It  is  well 
known  in  North  China  that  when  the  coup 
d'etat  occurred,  in  1898,  it  was  to  the  London 
Mission  premises  in  Peking  that  several  of 
the  chief  reformers  fled  for  refuge  and  help. 
But  Mr.  Owen,  the  senior  missionary,  was 
absent  on  furlough,  and  Mr.  Richard,  who 
was  staying  there  at  the  time,  dare  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  sheltering  them,  lest  by 
so  doing  he  should  involve  the  mission. 
Among  the  men  who  thus  sought  our  help 
were  some  of  those,  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  reform  movement,  beheaded  a  few  days 
later  by  the  empress's  orders. 

The  services  of  missionaries  are  con- 
stantly in  request  by  mandarins  of  high  po- 
sition who  wish  instruction  in  the  English 
language  for  their  sons.  "We  want  men 
who  will  not  teach  our  sons  bad  habits,  as 
some  others  without  religion  have  done. 
We  will  not  concern  ourselves  about  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  see  Christians  live  good 
lives."  Several  officials  in  more  than  one 
province  have  thus  expressed  themselves; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  missionaries  can 
undertake  this  work,  their  time  being  al- 
ready fully  occupied. 

Question  V.—Does  a  native  preacher  or 
teacher  improve  his  position  in  life  by  con- 
necting himself  with  a  Christian  mission  ? 

Our  educated  native  preachers  are  looked 
upon  with  scorn  by  the  literati  as  men  who 
have  "sold  themselves  to  the  foreigner," 
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being  influenced  by  mystic  spells.  As  sal- 
ary, a  man  with  a  family  who  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  mission  for  many  years 
receives  barely  a  third  of  the  sum  offered  by 
our  English  officers  at  Wei-hai-wei  for  lads 
to  act  as  their  personal  attendants  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  manage 
their  everyday  affairs.  Many  of  our  work- 
ers have  been  offered  large  salaries  if  they 
would  accept  secular  posts,  but  have  pre- 
ferred, as  they  put  it,  "  to  serve  the  Lord 
and  his  Church." 


Remember,  then,  the  missionaries  in  your 
prayers :  those  who  have  been  compelled  to 
leave,  and  those  who  are  still  at  their  stations, 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  the  mission 
buildings  and  their  own  homes*  Claim  for 
them  the  promise  that "  no  evil  shall  befall 
them ; "  but,  above  all,  that  in  the  Spirit's 
power  they  may  stand  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  at  this  terrible  time.  They 
believe  in  the  Chinese  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  save  them.— Chronicle  qf  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 
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BAEEILLY  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
in  India,  the  first  Methodist  theological 
seminary  in  Asia,  was  founded  in  1872,  and 
has  sent  out  387  preachers,  61  teachers,  and 
331  women  trained  to  work  with  their  hus- 
bands. There  is  connected  with  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  a  woman's  training  school, 
a  normal  school,  and  a  kindergarten  for 
children  of  students,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  a  language  spoken  by  one  hun- 
dred million  people. 

The  president,  Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Scott,  D.D.,  has  been  connected  with  the 
seminary,  except  when  on  furlough  in 
America,  during  its  entire  history,  most  of 
the  time  as  principal.  He  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  O.,  October  4,  1835,  and  in  1853 
he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  received 
from  that  institution  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  M.A.,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  June, 
1855,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
Pittsburg  Conference  in  1860,  and  sailed 
from  Boston  as  a  missionary  to  India  in 
September,  1862.  He  is  the  author  of  books 
and  many  tracts  and  pamphlets  in  Urdu, 
Hindustani,  and  English  on  various  sub- 
jects, literary,  missionary,  and  scientific. 
His  wife  has  been  with  him  in  India  from 
the  first,  a  companion  in  all  toil,  and  a 
leader  in  the  training  of  the  students'  wives. 
His  son  "Wilfred  is  with  him  as  a  teacher, 
and  in  America  is  a  married  son,  a  married 
daughter,  and  a  single  daughter. 

The  faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
is  as  follows : 

Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
Homiletics. 


Rev.  S.  S.  Dease,  M.D.,  B.D.,  Professor  of 
Exegetical  and  Historical  Theology. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Mukerjee,  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  Seminary. 

Moulve  Shafqat-UUa,  Teacher  of  Per- 
sian and  Arabic. 

Pundit  Narain  Das,  Teacher  of  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi. 

Rev.  Jawala  Singh  and  Mr.  James  Thomp- 
kinson,  assistant  teachers  in  the  seminary. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Scott,  wife  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  is 
a  teacher  in  the  Woman's  Training  School, 
and  Prof.  Wilfred  W.  Scott,  son  of  Dr.  Scott, 
is  a  professor  in  the  High  School  at  Nainl 
Tal. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction 
given  by  the  teachers  of  the  seminary, 
special  lectures  are  given  the  students  by 
well-qualified  persons.  The  report  of  the 
seminary  for  1899  and  1900  says :  "  During 
the  past  year  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  D.D.,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Agra  District,  gave  an  im- 
portant lecture  on  '  The  Preacher  an  Ex- 
ample,9 showing  how  the  preacher  should 
be  a  model  man  in  the  community  and  be- 
fore the  world.  Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Lucknow  District,  gave  an 
important  lecture  on  the  '  Sociology  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  Later  Rev.  J.  H. 
Messmore,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Morada- 
bad  District,  gave  a  well-conceived  and 
most  useful  lecture  on  '  The  Bible  and  How 
to  Use  It.*  Rev.  S.  Knowles,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Himalaya  District  of  Eumaon, 
gave  a  very  effective  address  on  'Near- 
ness to  God.'  Rev.  William  Peters,  class  of 
74,  Hindustani  Presiding  Elder  of  Gonda 
District,  gave  a  very  effective  lecture  on 
*  Consecration  to  Work.'  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  whom  we  are  proud,  and  is  himself  a 
noble  example  of  his  subject,    Later  in  the 
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season  we  were  favored  with  a  visit,  nu  invi- 
tation, from  Rev.  R.  Buries,  Secretary  of  the 
India  Sunday  School  Union,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  all  missions  working  in  India. 
Mr.  B urges  gave  three  lectures:  one  on 
•Principles  and  Methods  of  Sunday  School 
Teaching,'  another  on  '  Christ,  the  Model 
Teacher,1  and  a  third  on  '  Condition  for  Re- 
ceiving  the  Baptism  of  the   Holy  Spirit.' 


tares  important  help  was  added  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  seminary." 

Those  connected  with  the  seminary  unite 
much  of  practical  mission  work  with  teach- 
ing and  study.  The  seminary  report  says : 
"  Every  professor  and  teacher  Is  on  a  plan 
that  gives  all  regular  preaching.  Dr.  Dease, 
in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  semi- 
iNiry,  has  general  charge  of  Barellly  station 


very  helpful  course.  Later  in 
Rev.  D.  M.  Butler,  class  of  '89, 
tor  of  our  Hindustani  Church,  Lueknow, 
k  un  excellent  lecture  on  "The  Resurrec- 
and  Judgment'  This  contained  some  j 
impressive  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  i 
nd  llu  certainty  of  a  future  life.  Later ' 
year  Rev.  Hiram  Cutting,  Hindustani 
iding  Elder  of  the  Sumbhnl  District, 
a  lecture  on  •  The  Holy  Spirit's  Call  to 
Work  of  the  Ministry.'    By  these  lee- 


and  circuit.  Professor  Mukerjee  is  super- 
intendent of  a  large  Sunday  school,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Epworth  I. 
run  now  and  then  to  the  villages  for  preach- 
ing. The  students  carry  on  some  forty  Sun- 
day schools  in  Barellly  city  and  in  near  vil- 
lages. They  keep  up  an  active  Young 
IfcD'a  Christian  Association,  and  also  a 
branch  of  what  is  called  '  The  Indian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Northwest  Pruvi' 
preaching  purposes  they  are  divided  into 
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■-■-■;  i  j  a  leader  or  captain  at  the 
bead  at  each  band.    The  elty  nod  country 

immediatcly  surrounding  it  Lb  divided  into 
sections,  so  that  each  band  works  its  own 
territory.  By  some  excursions  Tor  preach- 
ing hiv  nude,  on  foot  or  by  rail,  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  elty.  We  arc  thus  a  busy 
bin,  uniting  innch  practical  evangelistic 
work  with  study  and  teaching." 


mm 


Support  of  BXDBKRXR,  Accommodations,  etc. 
Each  married  student  who  has  entered 
according  to  rule  receives  a  scholarship  of 
10  rupees*  per  month  while  in  the  theological 
department.  Unmarried  students  receive 
6  rupees  per  mouth.  Anglo- vernacular  mld- 
dle  class  si ngle  men  receive  S  rupees :  mar- 
•  A  ru[*e  is  ulioul  tliirtj-lliree  cents. 


ried  men,  12  rupees.   In  the  pre] 
partinc-nt  married  students  rei  elveT  rupees; 
mid  unmarried,  B  rupees  pw  month.  An  en- 
larged scholarship  as  follows 
entrance-passed   men  or   those 
taken  a  college  degri 

I"i i ! j .-tru-i ■  :  Single  men  reci'ivi  U  i-n jj-  : 
married  men,  16  rupees. 

Firs!  Ails  Sinirk-  Tiien  i*eceive  15  rupees; 
married  men,  M  rupe> ... 

Bachelor -if  An-:  Btttgjenoen   m 
pees;  married  men,  IS  rupees. 

Uastei  of  Arts:  EtogJe  men  reoeli  ■  Wru- 
pees;  married  men,  2j  nip<'es. 

With  these  scholarships  all  are  expected 
to  clothe  and  feed  themselves, 
their  rooms.    The  allowance  la  kept  at  the 
lowest  rate  admitting  of  some  comfort,  thai 
mercenary  motives  nmv  not 
seeking  ■  place  In  the  school.    Harried 
dents  are  allowed  two  small  rooms. 

Reuuioi's  Services  and  Preaching. 

Spi-i-iid  ri'liyi-iiis  svrviros  uvv  held  for  the 
students.  Growth  in  grace  end  spiritual 
power  are  deemed  their  most  important 
qualifications  h  preachers  and  evangelists. 
The  Hlaalon  Church,  where  sendees  Id 
Hindustani  are  kept  up,  is  within  a  few 
Steps  of  the  se! I  dormituries-.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  attend  divine  service 
somewhere  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  ex- 
cused. 

A  students'  prayer  meeting  is  kept  up  on 
Friday  afternoon.  A  vesper  pray<  I  si  nrti  e 
is  kept  up  by  the  students  in  their  chapel 
every  evening  of  the  week.  Bach  studei  I 
of  tin'  theological  classes  is  expected  to 
preach  at  least  once  a  week  to  the  non- 
christian  population,  also  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Christian  congregations. 

During  the  year  preaching  is  regularly 
carried  on  in  the  market  places  of  the  city 
and  in  adjacent  villages,  The 
used  in  reaching  places  more  distant  Dur- 
ing vacation  some  of  the  students  do  the 
work  of  evangelists  in  many  towns  and  vil- 

Tbrough  this  organized  system  of  preaoh- 
ing  connected  with  the  school  many  souls 
have  been  brought  to  Christ  and  have  been 
baptized.  Somo  of  th-- 
theological  school,  have  graduated,  and  ■ 
now  among  our  most  trusty  workers, 
Special  Le<tithes, 

We  aim  each  year  to  secure  a  small  o 
of  special  lecturers,  so  as  to  bring  to  b 
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on  the  school  a  variety  of  talent  and  eipe-  trol  and  independent  action.  It  will  be 
rience.  Each  lecturer,  at  a  suitable  time,  propagated  in  the  native  church  by  develop- 
gives  a  short  course  on  some  subject  sup-  ing  it  in  the  preachers  and  teachers.  This 
posed  to  be  especially  effective  in  fitting  the  is  an  aim  of  the  students'  societies  in  con- 
men  for  their  work.  Very  valuable  aid  is  nection  with  intellectual  improvement, 
rendered  to  the  school  in  this  way.  i 

Librabv  asd  Publishing  Fund. 
Students'  Literary  Society.  '     The  nucleus  of  a  library  is  formed  in  some 

Three  Aujiunans  or  societies  arc  kept  up  ,  two  thousand  volumes  in  English,  and  seven 
by  the  students  for  the  discussion  of  ap-    hundred  and  fifty  in  the  vernacular,  partly 


propriate  subjects,  the  reading  of  essays,  the  gift  of  friends  and  partly  purchased  from 
and  papers,  and  transaction  of  such  bust-  ]  donations  of  money.  Only  n  in-ginning  has 
ness  as  is  left  in  their  hands.  Two  of  tlim* '  been  made  in  securing  what  is  grenlly 
are  composed  of  the  studmts  in  the  Thoo-  n-eded,  namely,  a  r.hh1  library  of  vermicular 
logical  Seminary,  the  other  .if  the  normal  ami  oriental  iHmks.  In  our  central  building 
students.  This  is  an  excellent  means  or  1m-  there  Is  a  beautiful  and  spacimis  hall  f'>r  a 
prorement,  discipline,  and  of  the  develop,  library.  Donations  ( if  money  or  liook*  fmm 
ment  of  manly  Independence.  One  of  the' friends  will  help  us  greatly.  A  reading 
problems  we  encounter  in  India  is  the  d.--  room  is  kept  up,  which  is  supplied  with 
velopment  of  a  corporate  spirit  of  self-con-   some  of  tin-  English  and  vernacular  news- 
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papers  of  this  country  and  periodicals  of 
other  countries. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund,  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary, 
to  be  called  the  "  Seminary  Publishing  and 
Library  Fund."  The  interest  of  this  fund 
will  be  expended : 

1.  In  the  translation  and  publication  of 
such  religious  and  theological  books  as  may 
be  deemed  useful  in  the  interest  of  theologi- 
cal training  and  of  evangelism  in  India. 

2.  In  purchasing  books  for  the  seminary 
library,  and  in  supplying  periodicals  for  the 
reading  room. 

The  claims  of  these  two  interests  on  the 
income  of  the  fund  shall  stand  in  order  of 
importance  as  here  placed. 

An  urgent  want  has  given  rise  to  this 
project.  There  is  a  paucity  of  books  required 
in  a  vernacular  course  of  study  like  that 
pursued  in  this  seminary.  To  illustrate, 
text-books  are  needed,  commentaries  should 
be  published,  books  on  church  history,  reli- 
gious biography,  and  books  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible 
must  be  prepared.  Compilations  and  trans- 
lations from  the  vast  religious  literature  of 
the  West  may  be  most  useful.  Translators 
and  native  teachers  can  be  employed  in  this 
work.  Books  in  course  of  preparation  could 
soon  be  put  into  the  hands  of  publishers, 
did  funds  permit.  The  religious  press  of 
India  is  often  helpless  in  meeting  demands 
made  upon  it  from  want  of  money. 

Another  pressing  want  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  seminary  library.  A  considerable  col- 
lection of  books,  partly  by  gift  and  partly 
by  purchase,  has  been  secured.    Important 


books  are  much  needed.  A  permanent  fund, 

aiding  in  a  constant  supply,  will  be  a  great 

boon. 

Financial  Statement. 

Our  aim  is  to  put  the  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school  on  an  independent  endowment 
foundation.  At  present  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  most  of  our  teachers,  except  the  foreign 
missionaries,  who  are  supported  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  all  other  current  ex- 
penses except  scholarships,  from  the  schol- 
arship endowment  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  use  this 
income  thus,  and  continue  to  appeal  to  those 
interested  in  this  enterprise  and  in  general 
mission  work  to  send  us  donations  for  the 
following  objects  in  aid  of  making  up  $50,000 
additional  endowment,  for  which  we  have 
sent  out  an  appeal : 

1.  Donations  for  the  endowment  of  na- 
tive professorship,  20,000  rupees,  or  £1,400, 
or  $7,000. 

2.  Donations  for  the  endowment  of  a 
principalship,  40,000  rupees,  or  £4,000,  or 
$14,000. 

3.  Contributions  of  any  amount  toward 
forming  an  endowment  fund  for  other 
teachers  and  general  current  expenses. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  some  $5,000  in 
donations  and  bequests  have  been  contrib- 
uted toward  making  up  the  sum  called 
for. 

Contributions  will  be  received  and  ac- 
knowledged in  America  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  Principal, 
Bareilly,  N.-W.  P.,  India, 


A   COUNTRY   TRIP  IN   KOREA. 

BT  MRS.   ROSETTA  SHERWOOD  HALL,  M.D. 


DESIRING  to  visit  some  mission  work 
started  not  long  ago  at  Oonsan,  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Pyong  Yang, 
I  set  out  on  my  third  country  trip  of  last 
year  about  the  middle  of  November.  My  son 
Sherwood  went  with  me,  also  "Susanna," 
my  native  helper;  and  my  house  boy  ac- 
companied us. 

To  travel  in  chairs  such  a  long  distance 
would  be  too  expensive,  and  we  would  need 
two  packponies  for  our  bedding  and  lug- 
gage, so  we  decided  to  ride  upon  them  as 
Dr.  Hall  used  to  do.    We  concluded  a  bar- 


gain for  a  couple  at  2,550  P.  T.  cash  each. 
The  price  is  dearer  because  it  is  on  the  road 
to  the  gold  mines ;  but  when  I  think  of  the 
distance  being  about  the  same  as  between 
my  home  in  Liberty  and  New  York  city,  and 
that  it  costs  a  little  over  three  dollars  to 
make  that  trip  of  not  many  more  hours 
than  it  takes  days  between  Pyong  Yang  and 
Oonsan,  the  price  seems  little  after  all,  for, 
i  including  hotel  bills,  it  only  amounts  to 
!  about  the  same  sum. 

We  were  ready  for  an  early  start  Tuesday, 
!  but  the  mapoos  didn't  bring  the  horses  till 
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nearly  10  a.  m.,  and  then  they  had  not  the 
"  chair-back  "  that    Koreau    women 

Mo  a  horse.  They  said  it  would 
answer  without,  so  I  mounted  my  paekpooy 
aud,  holding  fast  to  the  rope  binding  the 
pack,  rode  away.  Susan  and  Bherwood  fal- 
lowed suit,  but  didn't  ride  far  before  both 
tumbled  of.  There  were  no  injuries,  and 
really  It  was  no  doubt  a  kind  Providence, 
for  we  now  saw  wo  must  have  the  chair- 
backs,  Wo  couldn't  secure  them  early 
enough  to  start  that  day,  and  before  the 
next  morning  my  horse  was  taken  sick,  and 
we  had  to  hire  another.  So  we  thanked  God 
they  fell  off  so  near  home,  and  got  ready  for 
an  earlier  and  more  prosperous  start  the 
following  morning. 

I  found  the  paekpony  about  a3  comforta- 
ble as  a  sedan  chair— more  so  than  the  native 
palanquin— and,  considering  the  great  dif- 
fonnee  in  cost,  I  did  not  regret  going  that 
way.  Don't  know  but  I'll  try  a  cow  next 
time,  as  I  met  several  native  women  on 
these  bovine  steeds. 

We  made  sixty-five  li  (twenty-two  miles) 
tlif  iirst  day,  only  dismounting  once  for 
lunch.  The  paekponies  travel  no  faster 
than  the  mapoos  who  lead  them.  The  three 
following  days  we  made  seventy-five  and 
eighty  li  per  day,  usually  petting  to  our  Inn 
in  time  to  rest  some,  get  supper,  and  hold  a 
meeting  before  retiring 

tree  use  of  kerosene  and  insect 
powder  we  spent  fairly  comfortable  nights, 
except  one,  where  the  bedbugs  were  too 
much  for  our  protectives.  At  this  inn  thej 
charged  us  6  cash  extra,  for  the  extra 
amount  of  company  furnished. 

We  passed  through,  one  walled  city,  An 
Chu,  on  our  way.  We  stopped  for  lunch, 
and  were  much  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of 
the  natives.  No  mission  has  as  yet  estab- 
lished any  regular  work  in  this  large  city  of 
the  North.  Not  far  beyond  this  city  we  had 
to  cross  the  Chyong-ehyong  Hirer.  We  dis- 
mounted, and  horses  and  all  got  into  an 
open,  flat- bottomed  ferryboat  and  were 
rowed  across.  The  Americans  that  are  work- 
ing the  gold  mines  at  Cheraepalpe  have  es- 
tablished a  shipping  point  here.    At  their 

—      we  saw  a  large  live  leopard  that  they 
■■aptnrvd  when  small.   Leopards,  tigers,  and 
deer  abound  In  these  regions;  wild  duck, 
and  cranes  are  plentiful. 
reached  Oonsan  after  dark  Saturday 
November  18,  aud  found  our  Bible- 
house,   where   we    were    waruilv 
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welcomed  by  herself,  husband,  and  little 
daughter.  They  moved  here  in  September, 
from  Pyong  Yang,  leaving  their  son  there 
to  attend  our  boys'  school.  The  little  girl 
had  also  gone  to  our  girls'  school,  and 
learned  to  read  very  nicely.  She  i-  oMm 
than  Sherwood,  but  much  smaller,  and  It 
seems  wonderful  to  see  such  a  little  tot  read 
bo  well— better  than  most  of  the  men  in 
Oonsan.  She  is  quite  a  help  to  her  mother 
in    teaching   the    women  and   children  to 

We  were  given  one  of  the  two  rooms  oc- 


cupied bythe  family.  The  room 
to  be  built  on  a  little  larger  scale  than  ii 
most  places  in  Korea,  being  about  10x10 
feet  Instead  of  8x8.  The  walls,  as  usual, 
are  mud  Inside  and  outside,  nspapOMA. 
The  floors  are  mud,  too,  covered  by  straw 
mats  that  are  so  easily  lifted  to  Bweap  dirt 
under,  or  to  spit  under,  and  t"  ■ 
shiftless,  dirty  habits,  The  only  light  that 
Bsten  la  tntougt  ton  papered  doors  and 
windows.  Though  the  rooms  ore  a  little 
larger,  the  doors  seem  even  lower,  anil  I  was 
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constantly  bumping  my  forehead,  forgetting 
to  stoop  low  enough. 

Sunday  there  was  a  good  audience  out 
morning  and  evening.    The 


occupy  our  room  as  the  other  was  filled  with 
men.  The  work  is  very  new  here  yet.  Mr. 
Bunker  and  Mr.  O.  (Susanna's  husband) 
have  held  services  in  an  inn  here  several 
months,  and  distributed  quite  a  lot  of  Chris- 
tian literature,  and  it  is  nearly  three  months 
since  Mr.  O.'s  family  moved  here,  but  there 
are  no  converts  yet,  though  a  few  are  cer- 
tainly interested.  I  think  It  is  going  to  be 
a  hard  place  to  do  Christian  work  in  because 
it  is  so  near  the  mines,  where  work  goes  on 
Sundays  the  same  as  other  days. 

The  mines  draw  many  of  the  roughest  of 
Korea  here,  and  even  some  of  tho  American 
miners  do  not  lead  the  lives  they  ought.  I 
could  note  the  difference  along  the  way  in 
our  treatment ;  the  peoplo  were  rude  and 
sometimes  Insulting.  I  heard  some  talk  I 
never  henrd  in  Korea  liefore.  Here  in  Oon- 
san  almost  every  house  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  supplying  tke  demand  for  alcoholics  at  the 
mines.  They  brew  them  out  of  a  species  of 
broom  corn,  that  is  also  used  to  make 
candy  of  here  in  the  north  instead  of  using 
rice  as  in  Seoul. 

The  custom  of  the  seclusion  of  women  is 
also  much  more  strict  hen1.  The  young 
women  do  not  go  out  at  nil,  and  the  older 
women  only  at  night.  This  makes  work 
among  tho  women  difficult  also.  Susanna 
has  only  been  able  to  meet  a  few,  "We  are 
hoping  our  visit  will  bring  a  number  more 
within  rench.  After  Mr.  O.  preaches  lo  the 
men  each  evening  they  are  dismissed,  and 
we  have  a  woman's  meeting— usually  at- 


tended by  twelve  to  sixteen  women  and  sev- 
eral girls. 

Also  each  day  I  have  gotten  a  class  of  six 
girls,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age* 
together  to  teach  to  read.  Susanna  had 
taught  two  or  three  of  them  before,  but  they 
were  stopped  by  their  fathers,  and  now  often 
at  the  beginning  of  our  session  some  are 
missing  for  this  cause,  but  they  manage  to 
get  in  somehow  before  we  are  through. 
They  are  bright,  interesting  girls  and  learn 
readily.  Several  have  teased  their  mothers 
to  buy  a  book  tor  them,  and  they  seem  so 
interested  that  I  believe  they  will  keep  on 
even  ir  they  have  to  get  their  fathers  to  tell 
them  the  new  words.  If  a  missionary  could 
have  the  touching  in  charge  a  good  day 
school  could  easily  be  maintained  here ;  but 
ns  yet  our  native  helpers  show  little  resource 
in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  children  or 
in  avoiding  or  overcoming  the  prejudice  of 
parents  to  their  daughters  learning  to  read. 

November  23  we  visited  the  mines  nt 
Chcraepalpo  worked  by  the  "Oriental  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company."  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant walk  of  Ave  or  six  miles  beyond  Oonsan. 
As  we  came  up  the  last  hill  and  looked  down 
in  the  vulley  it  seemed  as  if  by  magic  a  bit 
of  America  had  dropped  down  there— wooden 
houses,  two  and  three  stories  high,  with 
glass  windows,  shingled  roots,  and  brick 
chimneys.  Then  there  were  the  sounds  of 
machinery,  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  at 
noon,  American  carts,  wheelbarrows,  and 
wagons,  and  the  push  and  bustle  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  Koreans  who  accompanied 


We  were  most  kindly  shown  all  through 
the  works.  Each  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
band  we  march  in  Indian  tile  into  one  initio 
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many  feet  beneath  the  ground,  where  we 
saw  miners  at  work,  and  looked  down  shafts 
still  deeper  where  many  more  were  at  work 
sending  up  great  buckets  of  broken  ore  that 
to  our  eyes  looked  like  mere  stone.  Later 
we  saw  these  stones  crushed  to  powder  by 
powerf  ul  machinery.  This  was  then  washed 
with  water  over  great  rolling  beds,  also  by 
machinery,  and  the  gold  and  silver  made  to 
unite  with  mercury  into  amalgum.  A  bowl- 
ful of  this  was  shown  us  containing  $400 
worth  of  gold,  but  nowhere  was  there  any- 
thing to  be  seen  suggesting  gold  to  the  in- 
experienced eye,  except  in  the  assay  office, 
where  we  saw  some  of  the  pure  gold.  It  was 
of  the  yellow-brassy  looking  color.  The 
most  of  it  is  exported  in  the  form  of  amal- 
gum. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  mines  are  mostly 
Americans.  They  were  very  kind  to  us. 
They  said  it  was  a  red-letter  clay  for  them 
to  be  visited  bv  a  woman  and  a  little  b«>v. 
They  stuffed  Sherwood's  j>oekets  with  candy 
and  nuts.  I  feel  sorry  for  these  men,  so  far 
away  from  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters.  There 
is  not  one  American  woman  here,  and  the 
lack  of  her  influence  is  felt.  You  mav  pitv 
the  missionaries  in  these  heathen  places,  but 
the  men  who  come  here  to  make  money  are 
more  to  be  pitied. 

The  next  Sunday  we  had  a  good  service 
in  Oonsan  in  which  three  men,  and  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  one,  gave  in  their  names  as 


wanting  to  be  Christians.  They  promised 
to  stop  making  and  selling  wine,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  fetishes.  They  seemed  in  ear- 
nest, and  we  thank  God  for  this  beginning 
of  a  harvest  in  Oonsan.  Others  were  "  al- 
most persuaded." 

We  visited  nine  different  homes  by  invi- 
tation, and  sold  a  gospel  or  a  catechism  in 
most.  Susanna  will  now  be  able  to  visit 
these  homes,  and  through  them  others,  no 
doubt.  Mr.  O.  and  Susanna  feel  our  visit 
will  do  much  good.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  women  and  girls  before, 
and  the  few  bovs  and  men  who  came  into 
their  meetings  were  often  rude,  laughing, 
and  noisy  when  Mr.  O.  prayed.  They  are 
now  quiet  and  respectful.  If  we  only  had 
enough  foreign  missionaries  so  that  a  place 
like  this  might  bo  visited  by  one  even  once 

1  a  quarter,  I  feel  sure  the  harvest  would  be 
good;   but  wo  arc  so  few  in  number,  and 

;  our  hands  are  too  full  with  work  nearer 
Pyoug  Yang.  May  I  not  ask  you  to  pray 
tho  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
laborers. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  return 
trip,  of  traveling  after  dark  several  hours  to 
make  a  certain  inn,  onlv  to  find  it  alreadv 
full  ui>on  our  arrival,  of  spending  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  three  different  inns,  and  of 
Korean  customs  for  caring  for  horses,  but 
that  would  make  this  paper  too  long. 
Pyong  Yang,  Korea. 


THE   FOLKLORE   OF   INDIA. 


BY  BESSIE  ELLICE  ROBINSON. 


TXDIA  is  the  land  of  the  cocoanut  and  the 
-*-  palm,  of  the  feathery  tamarind,  the 
spreading  banyan,  and  the  stately  mango 
tree.  The  brightest  birds  and  tin*  sweetest 
flowers  are  found  there.  Her  sacred  Ganges, 
as  it  flows  down  from  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, is  indeed  a  gift  of  heaven.  India  is 
a  fairyland.  Her  people  find  spirits  and 
ghosts  everywhere,  who  are  incarnations  of 
their  numerous  deities ;  their  folklore  is  all 
a  part  of  their  religion,  and  in  describing 
their  beliefs  concerning  fairies  and  spirits, 
one  must  necessarily  outline  some  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  The  Hindu  is  essentially 
superstitious;  his  training  and  environ- 
ment foster  and  engender  this,  and  even 
when  properly  civilized  and  Christian ized 
these  habits  of  belief  are  hard  to  overcome. 
2 


The  foundation  for  Hindu  fairy  tales  is 
found  in  their  sacred  books  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  Vedas.  Their  gods  are  numer- 
ous, and  everything  in  earth  and  sky  and 
sea  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  divinity.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  nature  is  personified. 

There  is  Indra,  the  rain  bringer.  Because 
the  land  is  parched  by  the  scorching  sun 
and  depends  on  the  rain  for  its  fertility,  the 
rain  is  more  welcome  there  than  elsewhere. 
It  pours  down  in  resistless  torrents,  so  Indra 
is  represented  as  a  strong,  impetuous  war- 
rior, drunk  with  soma  juice.  He  drives  a 
chariot  whose  rolling  wheels  are  heard  afar 
off  -that  is  the  thunder.  It  is  drawn  by 
pawing  and  champing  steeds — the  clouds; 
he  bears  a  resistless  lance,  and  that  is  tho 
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lightning.    The  lightning  pierces  the  dark  iar  whiteness  in  the  air,  a  delicious  coolness, 

storm  clouds  and  sets  free  the  rain,  thus  a  serene  stillness,  which  is  a  refreshing  pre- 

putting  an  end  to  the  drought.    Indra  is  lude  to  the  heat  of  the  day  and  a  contrast  to 

represented  with  four  hands  and  arms,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night    Ushas  never  grows 
two  of  which  he  holds  a  lance,  while  a  third 
carries  a  thunderbolt. 

Indra  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  j  a  dog  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  who 

Maruts  or  storm-winds.    These  Maruts  over-  was  sent  to  earth  to  collect  the  souls  of  those 


old,  but  makes  others  grow  older. 
Yama  was  the  judge  of  the  dead.    He  had 


turn   trees  and  destroy  forests;  they  roar 
like  lions ;  they  shake  the  mountains ;  they 


about  to  die.    This  idea  of  a  judge  implies 
a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and 


are  swift  as  thought;  they  are  brothers  of ;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  it  arose.  By  the 
which  no  one  is  the  elder,  no  one  the  return  of  day  and  night,  and  by  the  changes 
younger.  They  uproot  the  trees  and  pene-  •  of  the  seasons  and  the  moon,  there  came  to 
trate  the  most  hidden  corners;  then,  with  low  I  this  simple  people  a  vague  sense  of  some- 


whistle  like  mocking  laughter,  pass  on  their 
way.  The  wind  has  also  a  gentler  side  to 
its  character  as  it  sinks  down  into  a  faint 
breeze,  and  then  the  Maruts  are  said  to  as- 
sume again  the  form  of  newborn  babes. 
The  Sun,  or  Surya,  is  represented  as  a  deity 


thing  fixed  and  settled,  of  a  law  pervading 
ail  nature  which  they  called  Rita.  This 
thought  put  into  a  word  expressed  at  first 
the  movement  of  the  sun,  which  was  to  them 
the  path  of  Rita.  The  sun  moved  in  this 
path,  its  abode  was  in  the  east,  its  path  was 


which  traverses  the  heavens  in  three  strides,  every  day  the  same ;  the  moon  and  stars. 
This  must  be  the  rising,  culminating,  and  and,  finally,  every  good  thing  followed  Rita, 
setting  of  the  sun.  which  must  be  the  straight,  the  right  path. 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire.  He  is  represented  So  the  worshipers  prayed  that  they  too  might 
as  having  seven  streams  of  glory  issuing  follow  in  this  path  of  Rita,  the  right,  thus 
from  his  body,  while  a  tongue  of  forked  fire  overcoming  sin,  which  was  to  them  the  same 
comes  from  his  mouth ;  he  holds  a  spear  in  ;  as  darkness,  because  evil-doers  never  cross 
his  right  hand.  In  primitive  times  he  was  j  the  path  of  Rita,  they  say.  With  this  came, 
the  favorite  god  of  the  Hindus.  They  con- ;  of  course,  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  a 
sidered  him  the  messenger  who  carried  their  law  to  be  obeyed  and  a  wrong-doing  to  be 
messages  up  to  heaven.    If  the  flame  rose   punished. 

bright  and  clear  they  thought  their  offerings  Coming  down  to  later  years  we  find  the 
were  accepted ;  if  it  died  down  in  smoke, ;  same  deities,  only  with  a  great  many  addi- 
that  they  were  refused.  They  sacrificed  tions.  The  Hindus  have  a  strong  belief  in 
clarified  butter  to  him,  thinking  it  to  be  his  spirits.  At  night,  a  native  going  along  a 
favorite  food— of  course  any  firo  will  burn  hillside  sings  aloud  to  frighten  away  the 
.  more  brightly  if  clarified  butter  be  poured  evil  spirits.  A  Hindu  woman  wears  on  her 
on.  thumb  a  ring  containing  a  little  mirror,  hop- 

Then  there  was  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  repre-  ing  that  if  an  evil  spirit  should  come  near 
sented  as  having  a  dark-blue  throat  and  ,  her  he  would  flee  on  seeing  his  reflection 
light  red  thickly  matted  hair.    Ho  was  well  j  in  the  glass. 

supplied  with  hands  and  feet,  had  five  faces, .  The  Rakshas  is  a  superhuman  personage, 
in  one  of  which  was  a  third  eye  situated  in  i  who  has  many  features  in  common  with  the 
the  center  of  the  forehead  and  pointing  up  ogro  of  other  lands.  The  giant  bulk  and 
and  down.  Those  three  eyes  are  said  to  de-  terrible  teeth  of  his  usual  form  are  universal 
note  his  view  of  three  divisions  of  time —  I  attributes.  In  India,  beings  of  this,  or  a 
present,  past,  and  future.  He  wears  a  tiger's  similar  form,  aro  not  mere  traditions  of  the 
skin  for  a  garment,  and  holds  a  trident  in  his  past,  but  they  form  an  important  part  of  the 
hand  to  denote  that  the  three  great  attri-  existing  practical  beliefs  of  the  lower  classes 
butes  of  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  of  people.  Grown  men  will  sometimes  re- 
are  combined  in  him.  fuse  every  inducement  to  pass  at  night  near 
In  Vedic  times,  the  loveliest  and  most  the  supposed  haunt  of  a  Rakshas,  and  some- 
widely  spread  of  all  the  deities  was  Ushas,  times  the  cry  of  a  belated  traveler  calling 
the  Dawn.  She  was  a  pure,  white-robed  be-  for  help  is  attributed  to  a  Rakshas  luring 
ing  from  whose  presence  every  dark  thing  his  prey.  Nor  is  darkness  always  an  de- 
fied, night  and  ghosts,  wild  beasts  and  rob-  nient  of  this  superstition.  A  man  when 
bers.    In  the  dawn  of  India  there  is  a  pecul-   asked  once  why  he  looked  so  intently  at  a 
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human  footstep  in  a  forest  pathway,  gravely 
observed  that  the  footmark  looked  as  if  the 
foot  which  made  it  had  been  walking  back- 
ward, and  must  therefore  be  the  foot  of  a 
Rakshas,  for  they  always  walked  thus  when 
in  human  form.  Another  expressed  partic- 
ular dread  of  a  human  race  the  eyes  of 
which  were  placed  at  an  exaggerated  angle 


The  cobra  or  deadly-hooded  snake  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  fairy  tales. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  traces  of  ser- 
pent worship.  The  cobra,  unless  disturbed, 
rarely  goes  very  far  from  home,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  watch  jealously  over  a  hidden 
treasure.  He  is  supposed  to  be  invested 
with  supernatural  power,  and, 'according  to 


to  each  other  like  those  of  a  Chinaman,  be:  the  treatment  ho  receives,  builds  up  or  de- 
cause  that  position  of  the  eyes  was  the  only  .  stroys  the  fortunes  of  the  house  to  which  he 
way  in  which  you  could  recognize  the  Rak-  belongs.    No  native  will  willingly  kill  him 


shas  in  human  form. 
In  the  more  advanced  and  populous  parts 


if  he  can  get  rid  of  him  in  any  other  way, 
and  the  poorer  classes,  always  after  he  is 


of  the  country  the  Hakshas  is  giving  way  to  killed,  give  him  the  honors  of  a  regular  cre- 
the  Bhoot,  which  nearly  resembles  the  ghost !  mation. 

of  modern  superstition,  and  has  great  in- 1  The  Indian  fairy  tales  are  amazing  as  well 
fluence  on  the  Indian  imagination.  j  as  charming.    The  good  heroines  are  lovely ; 

At  Government  House  in  Poona,  a  tradi- ,  the  bad  ones  very  shrewd  and  clever ;  and  in 
tionary  order  is  in  existence  which  directs  spite  of  the  subordinate  position  woman  is 
the  native  sentry  on  guard  to  present  arms  supposed  to  hold  in  India,  in  these  stories 
if  a  dog,  cat,  jackal,  or  goat  enters  or  leaves  they  express  their  minds  very  freely  to  the 
the  house  or  crosses  his  boat  during  certain  haughtiest  rajahs,  and  bring  about  the  suc- 
hours  of  the  night,  because  that  is  the  cess  of  their  plots  by  their  own  wit  and 
"  ghost "  of  a  former  governor  who  is  still  energy.  We  find  in  India  the  cruel  step- 
remembered  as  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  mother,  the  haughty  elder  sister,  the  gentle 
of  men.  j  maiden  whose  mouth  drops  pearls  and  dia- 

In  the  hills  and  deserts  of  Sind  the  belief  monds,  the  sleeping  beauty  killed  by  a  Rak- 
in  beings  of  this  order,  as  might  be  expected  ,  shas's  claw,  the  beautiful  golden  dress  glit- 
in  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  is  found  teringlikc  the  sun,  and  the  stupid  ogre  here 
strong  and  universal.  There,  however,  the  a  Hakshas.  The  life  of  one  princess  is  bound 
Rakshas  has  changed  his  name  to  that  of  up  in  a  golden  necklace ;  it  is  stolen,  and 
"Ginn,"  and  his  character  somewhat  re-  she  dies;  it  is  brought  back  and  she  comes 
sembles  that  of  Puck.  The  Ginn  is  wayward  ( to  life.  Then  there  is  a  rajah  who  dies ;  a 
and  morose,  but  not  necessarily  malignant,  beautiful  marble  statue  of  him  is  placed  in 
His  usual  form  is  that  of  a  dwarfish  human  a  little  tomb,  and  ever}*  night  ho  comes  to 
being  with  large  eyes  and  long  hair,  having  a ;  life  for  a  few  hours.  This  might  be  a  lunar 
very  heavy,  snoring  breath.    The  Ginn  does  myth. 

not  always  retain  his  own  shape  but  often!  Some  of  the  fairy  tales  are  very  simple 
changes  to  that  of  an  animal.  j  and  charming.    The  following  is  taken  from 

If  a  Ginn  be  accidentally  met,  it  is  recom-  one  of  their  books.    It  is  called 
mended  that  the  traveler  show  no  sign  of !     "  How  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind 
fear,  and  above  ail  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  went  out  to  Dinner." 

head,  for  the  demon  has  a  special  aversion  '  One  day  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind 
to  bad  language.  Every  Belooche  has  hoard  wont  out  to  dine  with  their  uncle  and  aunt, 
of  instances  in  which  such  chance  acquaint-  the  Thunder  and  Lightning.  Their  mother 
anceships  with  a  Ginn  have  not  only  led  to  no  tono  of  the  most  distant  stars  you  see  far  up 
mischief,  but  have  been  the  source  of  much  \  in  the  sky)  waited  alone  for  her  children's 
benefit  to  the  fortunate  mortal  who  had  the  return. 

courage  and  prudence  to  turn  them  to  ac- '  Now  both  the  Sun  and  Wind  were  greedy 
count  A  Ginn  once  attached  to  a  man  will  and  selfish.  They  enjoyed  the  groat  feast 
work  hard  and  faithfully  for  him,  and  some-  that  had  been  prepared  fur  them  without  a 
times  show  him  the  entrance  to  those  great  thought  of  saving  any  of  it  to  take  home  to 
subterranean  caves  under  the  hills  whore  their  mother;  but  the  gentle  moon  did  not 
there  is  perpetual  spring  and  trees  ladon  forget  her.  Of  every  dainty  dish  that  was 
with  fruit  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  but  brought  around  she  placed  a  small  portion 
the  mortal  once  admitted  to  this  paradise  is  under  one  of  her  long  finger-nails,  that  the 
never  allowed  to  leave  it.  I  star  might  also  have  a  share  in  the  treat. 
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On  their  return,  their  mother,  who  had 
kept  watch  for  them  all  night  long  with  her 
little  bright  eye,  said,  "  Well,  children,  what 
have  you  brought  home  for  me?"  Then 
the  Sun  (who  was  eldest)  said,  "  I  have 
brought  nothing  home  for  you.  I  went  out 
to  enjoy  myself  with  my  friends,  not  to  fetch 
a  dinner  for  my  mother."  And  the  Wind 
said,  "Neither  have  I  brought  anything 
home  for  you,  mother.  You  could  hardly 
expect  me  to  bring  a  collection  of  good 
things  for  you,  when  I  merely  went  out  for 
my  own  pleasure."  But  the  Moon  said, 
"  Mother,  fetch  a  plate,  see  what  I  have 
brought  you."  And,  shaking  her  hands, 
she  showered  down  such  a  choice  dinner  as 
never  was  seen  before. 

Then  the  Star  turned  to  the  Sun  and  said  : 
"  Because  you  went  out  to  amuse  yourself 
with  your  friends,  and  feasted  and  enjoyed 
yourself  without  any  thought  of  your  mother 
at  home,  you  shall  be  cursed.  Henceforth, 
your  rays  shall  ever  be  hot  and  scorching, 


and  shall  burn  all  that  they  touch.  And 
men  shall  hate  you,  and  cover  their  heads 
when  you  appear." 

(And  that  is  why  the  Sun  is  so  hot  to  this 
day.) 

Then  she  turned  to  the  Wind  and  spoke 
thus :  •'  You  also  who  forgot  your  mother  in 
the  midst  of  your  selfish  pleasures,  hear  your 
doom.  You  shall  always  blow  in  the  hot 
dry  weather,  and  shall  parch  and  shrivel  all 
living  things.  And  men  shall  detest  and 
avoid  you  from  this  very  time." 

(And  that  is  whv  the  WTind  in  the  hot 
weather  is  still  so  disagreeable,  i 

But  to  the  Moon  she  said :  "  Daughter, 
because  you  remembered  your  mother,  and 
kept  for  her  a  share  of  your  good  things, 
from  henceforth  you  shall  be  very  cool  and 
calm  and  bright.  No  noxious  glare  shall 
accompauy  your  pure  rays,  and  men  shall 
always  call  you  *  blessed.' " 

(And  that  is  why  the  Moon's  light  is  so 
soft  and  cool  and  beautiful  to  this  day.) 


HINDU   POPULAR  IDOLATRY'. 

BY   REV.    W.    RAIU. 

Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Tamil  Church,  Madras. 


T  WAS  invited  to  be  present,  a  few  weeks 
•*-  ago,  at  a  discussion  held  between  a 
few  of  my  young  Indian  friends  on  the 
effects  of  idolatry  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
duct of  its  votaries.  A  young  Brahman 
graduate  of  our  university,  burning  with 
zeal  for  his  gods,  rose  up  to  defend  idolatry, 
and  to  prove  its  good  effects  both  on  the 
heart  and  life.  He  had  received  his  English 
education  at  Pachayappa's  College,  a  Hindu 
institution,  where,  of  course,  the  Bible  is 
not  taught.  Judging  from  his  speech,  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  acquired  there  seems 
only  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of 
the  popular  superstition  and  in  hatred  and 
contempt  of  Christianity. 

Still,  this  Brahman  graduate  is  conscien- 
tious and  sincere  in  his  love  and  devotedness 
to  idols,  and  one  cannot  help  pitying  his 
blindness  and  credulity  of  mind.  Altogether 
he  is  a  more  hopeful  as  well  as  respectable 
character  than  the  many  Bible-instructed 
Hindus  who  have  willfully  turned  the  light 
in  them  to  darkness  and  have  seared  and 
destroyed  their  consciences  by  Jesuitical 
evasions  and  pitiful  double-minded  exhibi- 
tions or  attempts  to  stand  well  with  Chris- 


tians and  idolaters.  This  is  a  state  of  mind 
the  least  likely  of  any  ever  to  receive  and 
obey  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  as 
heartless  as  it  is  atheistic. 

We  often  come  into  contact  with  young 
men  of  this  description  who   owe    all   the 
knowledge  they  possess  to  missionary  col- 
leges and  high  schools  and  who,  in  spite  of 
light  and   conviction,  continue  practically 
idolaters.     When     pressed     by    Christian 
preachers  on  tho  folly  and  danger  of  idol- 
atry, they  defend  their  degrading  and  hate- 
ful superstitions  on  grounds   as    new  and 
original  as  they  are  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  their  fathers.    They  deal  in  dishon- 
est evasions  and  in  barefaced  bold  assertions 
;  in  proportion  to  their  abuse  of  that  sound 
knowledge  and  principle  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  oracles  of  the  living  God. 
Ask  one  of  these,  "  Are  the   idols  of  clay, 
stone,  and    metal  your  gods,  and  do  you 
!  worship  them  as  such  ?"    "  No,"  he  immedi- 
!  ately    replies.    "  Idols  are  not  the  gods  I 
I  worship.    I    believe   in    one    God  who    is 
I  everywhere  present.    Idols  are  but  signs  to 
fix  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  Do  you  think 
I  me  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  a  piece  of 
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stone,  or  clay,  or  metal  is  God  ?  When  I  their  false  gods  and  submit  with  much  self- 
fall  down  before  the  images,  which  I  simply  denial  to  the  observances  and  debasing  rites 
do  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  my  fore-  of  their  idolatry.  The  spirit  that  now  work- 
fathers,  I  do  not  worship  them  but  the  true  eth  in  all  the  children  of.  disobedience- 
God  in  and  through  them.  I  worship  these  satan,  the  god  of  this  world— has  them  spe- 
i  mages  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ciaily  under  his  sway.  And  because  they  have 
Roman  Cftholics  worship  images  of  Mary  so  long  departed  from  God  as  the  fountain  of 
and  the  faints,  and  on  exactly  the  same  living  waters,  and  have  hewn  out  for  them- 
grounds.  Why,  then,  do  you  charge  me  selves  the  broken  cisterns  of  idolatry,  he  as 
with  beirgan  idolater?  I  am  as  innocent  their  sovereign  Lord  has  given  them  up  to 
of  that  charge  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are."  ,  strong  delusions  as  the  just  punishment  of 

This  method  of  defense  among  these  so-  their  iniquity, 
called  enlightened  Hindus  is  a  very  preva-  There  are  thus  things  connected  with  the 
lent  one,  and,  arguing  as  they  do  with  a  dis-  training  and  habits  of  the  Hindus  which  at 
honest  and  reprobate  state  of  mind,  the  once  show  how  it  is  that  they  can  be  so  fear- 
more  their  knowledge  increases  the  more  will  fully  deluded  as  to  believe  that  their  idols 
their  defense  of  idolatry  resemble  that  of  are  indeed  real  beings— gods  that  have  power 
a  Jesuit  defending  the  gross  idolatries  of  to  reward  their  merits  and  punish  their  de- 
Rome.  When  told  by  Christian  preachers  merits.  In  addition  to  an  indwelling  spirit 
that  the  word  of  God  is  against  both  Popish  of  self-righteousness  common  to  them  with 
idolatries  and  theirs,  and  that  such  shifts  all  men,  and  a  judicial  blindness  with  which 
and  evasions  are  unworthy  of  reasonable  their  creator  smote  them  for  their  wicked- 
beings,  they  are  frequently  silenced,  if  not  ness,  there  is  in  them  as  something  pecu liar, 
convinced.  a  national  and  habitual  credulity,  because 

Such,  however,  are  not  the  notions  and  of  which  they  believe  any  story  uttered  in 
simple  belief  of  the  great  body  of  old,  pure  honor  of  their  gods,  however  ridiculous, 
and  well-established  idolaters.  This  is  not  monstrous,  and  imi»ossible  it  may  be. 
their  mode  of  defending  their  worship  of  Their  l>elief  may  be  safely  said  to  be  coex- 
gods  and  goddesses.  Based  upon  certain  tensive  with  their  mythology,  gigantic  as  it 
vague  and  inbred  notions  of  pantheism,  they  is— a  mythology  invested  with  a  venerable 
firmly  believe  their  idols  to  be  gods— real  antiquity  upheld  by  a  sacred  custom  which 
beings  possessing  power,  purity,  and  feeling,  overawes,  subdues,  and  feeds  their  credulous 
All  who  know  by  ex]x»ricnce  the  reality  minds.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
and  power  of  idolatry  will  readily  admit  the  millions  of  gods  are  not  too  great  a  number 
fact.  For  such  a  fixed  and  habitual  belief  for  this  i>eoplo  to  believe  in,  or  for  their  im- 
among  the  mass  of  Hindu  society  is  the  aginations  to  invent.  Immense  as  the 
very  lifeblood  of  idol  worship.  This  at  number  is,  the  manifold  varieties  and 
once  accounts  for  that  gigantic  jK)wer  which  shapes  and  uncouth  forms  of  these  gods, 
idolatry  puts  forth  in  my  country,  and  for  and  the  exploits  that  are  ascribed  to  them 
that  tremendous  hold  which  it  has  on  the  are  so  multiform  and  complex  as  to  fill  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  my  Hindu  country-  mind  with  amazement  and  almost  to  exceed 
men.  belief.    It  is  thus  that  the  present  Hindus 

This,  too,  is  the  true  source  of  that  sacred-  feed  on  what  the  imaginations  and  inven- 
ness  and  reverence  which  the  Hindus  attach  tions  of  their  forefathers  have  provided  for 
to  their  images  and  idol  temples.    And  to   them. 

this  we  must  also  trace  those  vows,  cere-1  Every  popular  defense  of  Hindu  idolatry, 
monies,  and  festivals  which  occupy  the  whether  sjioken  or  written,  is  full  of  mirac- 
Hiudu  mind  throughout  the  year.  To  con-  ulous  stories  and  impossible  events.  The 
dude,  as  some  have  done,  on  a  superficial  idolater  to  whom  I  allude  at  the  beginning 
glance  at  idolatry,  that  the  Hindus  seem  to  of  this  paper,  in  defending  his  gods  and 
care  little  for,  and  that  they  have  no  love  to  goddesses,  gave  a  few  of  those  common 
their  idols,  is  as  ridiculous  a  mistake  as  it  is  specimens  current  among  the  Hindus.  I 
utterly  shallow  and  fallacious.  ^ivc  Im»Io\v  one  of  tho  wonderful  stories  re- 

It  would  be  well  for  many  Christians,  if   lated  by  him: 
they  believed  asiirmly  in  their  religion,  and       "The  idols  am  not   only   made  by  the 
obeyed   the   commands   of   Christ,  as    the   hands  of  men,  hut  some  of  them  appeared 
great   body   of  Hindus    believe   and  oU-v   of  themselves  in  the  world.    I  will  give  an 
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account  of  an  idol  that  appeared  in  this 
manner.  A  hunter  who  was  full  of  zeal,  and 
devoted  to  his  idols,  went  to  a  desert  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  where  a  tiger  came  to 
kill  him.  When  he  saw  the  tiger  approach- 
ing, he  quickly'got  up  a  tree  which  is  called 
in  Tamil  Jllvamai'am  where  he  continued 
to  sit  all  night— the  tiger  also  sitting  down 
under  the  tree — plucked  the  leaves  off,  and 
threw  them  down  upon  the  tiger  as  if  he 
were  all  the  while  worshiping  and  praying 
to  the  idols.  At  daybreak  he  found  an  idol 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  instead  of  the  tiger. 
After  heartily  worshiping  the  idol,  he  went 
off  to  his  house  in  safety." 

Absurd  as  this  story  is,  it  is  easier  to 
laugh  at  it  than  to  drive  it  out  of  the  credu- 
lous brains  of  an  idolater.  The  likelihood 
is  that  the  hunter  was  in  such  a  great  fright 
that  he  did  not  see  the  idol  in  his  haste  to 
escape  from  the  tiger  by  climbing  up  the 
tree ;  and  that  he  probably  put  his  foot  on 


the  idol  to  help  himself  up  more  quickly. 
This  mode  of  refutation  is  quite  worthy  of 
such  a  tale,  but  however  others  may  feel, 
the  idolater  still  believes  it. 

Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  popular 
and  living  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  and  such 
the  soul-debasing  and  destroying  influence 
which  it  constantly  exerts  over  the  myriads 
of  this  community.  Fables  like  the  one  re- 
lated above  show  that  India's  people  are  de- 
stroyed for  lack  of  knowledge— of  that 
knowledge  which  Qod  has  revealed  in  his 
book  which  is  the  Bible.  So  desperate  is 
their  disease,  and  so  deeply  are  they  de- 
stroyed, that  the  word  of  God  itself  will  only 
exasperate  the  disease  unless  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  creates  in  them  a  clean  heart  and  re 
news  a  right  spirit  within  them  through  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth.  We, 
missionaries  and  Indian  Christians,  look 
and  long  for  that  day  and  desire  believingly 
to  cry,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 


SECURING  MISSIONARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

BY  REV.    fl.   G.   JACKSON,  D.D. 


IN  the  administration  of  the  Missionary 
Society  we  should  not  bo  misled  by  a 
false  notion  of  economy;  as,  for  example, 
that  economy  consists  simply  in  spending 
less  money.  A  true  economy  often  requires 
a  larger  expenditure— even  what,  for  the 
time,  might  seem  a  lavish  expenditure. 
Penuriousness  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
economy.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  "  in  missionary  as 
well  as  in  other  matters. 

Especially  when  the  resources  from  which 
to  draw  supplies  are  practically  unlimited, 
as  in  the  case  of  wealth  like  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  economy 
to  employ  whatever  agencies  may  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  it  forth  for  use  in  the  Master's 
service. 

It  is  not  economy  to  confine  oneself  to 
the  prospector's  pan  in  washing  out  the 
limitless  deposits  of  gold  in  the  mountain 
side,  rather  than  to  employ  the  hydraulic 
appliances,  which  cost  more,  it  is  true,  but 
which  produce  correspondingly  larger  net 
results. 

Therefore,  after  the  assurance  that  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  are  ad- 
ministered honestly  and  wisely,  which  un- 
questionably has  been  the  fact  from  the  be- 


ginning, the  question  of  economy  refers 
more  to  the  method  of  getting  money  for 
missions  than  to  the  mode  of  its  expend- 
iture. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  too 
many  secretaries  or  too  few;  but  whether 
they  are  profitably  employed ;  not  whether 
we  spend  much  or  little  in  disseminating 
missionary  information  by  means  of  the 
printing  press,  but  does  it  produce  satis- 
factory results;  not  whether  too  much 
money  is  spent  in  running  the  machinery, 
but  does  the  machinery  do  the  work  re- 
quired. 

It  does  not  matter  how  many  agencies 
are  employed,  or  at  what  reasonable  cost, 
provided  the  returns  are  satisfactory.  This 
would  not  be  true  if  the  resources  of  the 
Church  were  approaching  exhaustion;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  What  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  gives  for  missions  annu- 
ally does  not  make  any  perceptible  im- 
pression on  the  wealth  of  that  Church. 
What  is  needed  is  to  arouse  the  Church  to 
give  abundantly  of  its  abundance;  and 
money  spent  to  effect  this  arousement  will 
be  economically  spent. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  space 
will  not  permit,  it  may  be  said  that,  to  effect 
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this,  two  things  are  necessary  as  prelimin- 
aries: 

First.  To  inform  the  Church  as  to  the 
work  and  its  success,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Less  and  less,  as  the  years  go  by,  do  the 
people  give  to  the  missionary  cause  from 
sentiment  The  old  pictures  of  naked 
savages  kneeling  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
with  outstretched  hands  appealing  to 
America  to  send  them  the  Gospel,  or  of  the 
car  of  Juggernaut  being  drawn  in  grim 
triumph  over  the  crushed  bodies  of  thou- 
sands of  devotees,  or  of  little  children  cast 
to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges,  or  being 
burned  to  death,  encaged  within  the  body 
of  a  wicker  moloch,  have  lost  their  power, 
and  men  now  want  to  know  what  good  is 
being  effected  with  their  money,  and  what 
success  is  attending  the  labors  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  lands.  The  Church 
needs  information. 

Secondly.  The  conscience  of  the  Church 
must  be  aroused.  Christian  people  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  God  has  committed 
the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization 
largely  to  them,  and  that  the  responsibility 
of  its  accomplishment  cannot  be  evaded. 
This  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 
When  the  Church  feels  the  weight  of  the 
great  commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," and  realizes  that  its  own  salvation  is 
endangered  whenever  it  neglects  the  salva- 
tion of  others;  when  every  member  of  the 
Church  feels  this,  Methodist  contribution 
to  missions  will  bear  some  appreciable  pro- 
portion to  Methodist  wealth. 

"  See  the  last  man  and  get  the  last  dollar  " 
for  missions,  but  do  not  forget  that  "  seeing 
the  man  "  is  more  important  than  "  getting 
the  dollar ; "  for  in  presenting  the  cause  to 
him  perennially  you  may  secure  him  as  a 
permanent  contributor.  Therefore  "  see  the 
man,"  whether  at  the  first  or  second  inter- 
view you  get  the  dollar  or  not. 

Of  all  the  Churches  in  the  world,  except- 
ing the   Roman    Catholic,    the   Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  the  best  organized  for 
the  carrying  out  of  any  general  plan,  be- ! 
cause   of   its  connectionai  character;   but1 
this  very  feature  that  makes  its  success  pos- ' 
sible  may  be  the  reason  of  its  failure.    If  it 
moves  as  a  body— as  a  phalanx— what  can 
stand  against  it  ?    But  if  disconcerted  and  ' 
broken  up  in  its  effort,  its  very  numbers 
and  weight  contribute  to  its  confusion  and 


failure.  If  not  an  army,  it  is  simply  a 
crowd  or  a  mob.  What  is  needed  is  con- 
certed action,  systematic  giving,  universal 
giving,  generous  giving— the  giving  of  self 
as  well  as  of  money — to  bring  the  world  to 
Christ. 

The  missionary  cause  must  rest  on  the 
hearts  of  "the  people  called  Methodists," 
not  on  the  devotion  of  a  few  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  No  doubt  there  could 
be  found  a  hundred  men  in  the  Methodist 
Church  who  could,  without  depriving  them- 
selves or  their  families  of  a  single  necessary, 
or  even  luxury  of  life,  give  the  entire  pres- 
ent annual  income  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety; but  this  is  not  what  is  wanted;  the 
rich  should  give  of  their  abundance,  but  all 
should  give. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  so 
poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  at  least  one 
dollar  in  a  whole  year  for  the  evangelizing 
of  the  world. 

To  get  something  from  everyone  is  the 
consummation  to  be  sought  for;  not  an 
average  of  one  dollar,  although  that  would 
mean  nearly  $3,000,000  per  year,  nor  an  av- 
erage of  any  other  sum— averages  are  the 
ruination  of  every  general  effort. 

An  average  of  one  dollar,  for  example, 
simply  provides  that  if  one  man  gives 
$10,000,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men 
may  give  nothing  at  all.  Instead  of  this, 
the  one  man  who  is  able  to  do  so  should 
give  $10,000,  and  the  others  should  give 
as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them,  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability.  Be- 
cause my  neighbor  is  able  to  give  $10,000, 
and  does  so,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
give  my  one  dollar,  if  that  is  all  that  I  am 
able  to  give. 

Let  us  not  endeavor  to  average  our  duty 
to  God  and  humanity. 

The  strength  of  the  Methodist  Church  as 
a  benevolent  organization  lies  in  its  connec- 
tionai character,  and  its  weakness  in  its 
failure  to  use  this  characteristic  effectively. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  desired  to  encourage 
congregational  singing  he  said,  "  Exhort  all 
the  people  to  sing,  not  one  in  ten  only," 
and  thus  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Metho- 
dism, on  the  wings  of  song,  were  borne  to 
the  hearts  of  multiplied  thousands ;  and  in 
like  manner,  when  "  ail  the  people  "  unite  to 
spread  the  news  of  salvation,  redemption's 
song  will  be  heard  to  earth's  remotest 
bounds. 


(504) 
HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  ENCOURAGE  LARGE  GIVERS. 

[Extracts  from  an  address  made  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  June,  1900.] 

HOW  can  we  persuade  large  givers  how  [  wealth  work  its  benedictions,  and  the  reflex 
great  the  opportunity  is  ?  We  must  influence  in  expanding  their  own  souls, 
first  measure  the  value  of  money  by  its!  Dr.  Pearson's  is  a  wiser  example  of  a 
fruit  in  manhood.  What  can  wealth  do  to  ,  shrewder  steward.  The  echoes  of  the  ham- 
make  men  noble  ?  The  answer  tells  what  mer  strokes  by  which  he  forged  his  fortune 
wealth  is  worth.  What  is  wealth  doing  to  j  are  coming  back  to  him  in  the  music  of  a 
make  noble  men  ?  The  answer  tells  what  great  chorus  of  young  voices  that,  but  for 
those  who  have  and  use  wealth  are  worth. ,  him,  would  have  been  silent.  Now  they  are 
Business  is  not  done  worthily  till  those  who  \  strong  and  sweet  with  the  hope  of  service, 
do  it  aim  first  to  help  men  to  walk  in  Christ's  j  The  world  needs  more  such  men.  This 
steps.  i  Society  has  no  greater  missionary  service 

Can  men  ruled  by  that  aim  become  rich  ?  laid  on  it  than  to  create  such  men.  How 
Of  course  they  can.  I  know  such  rich  men, ;  can  we  do  it  ?  What  can  those  who  admin- 
who  work  diligently,  who  for  years  have  ister  gifts  do  to  make  large  givers  ?  Let  me 
given  away  from  the  half  to  the  whole  of  suggest  five  ways  by  which  we  may  hope 
their  incomes,  who  give  their  time  and  to  increase  gifts  and  benefit  those  who 
thought  to  benevolent  enterprises  as  freely   make  them. 

as  their  money.  Some  of  them  have  great !  1.  Regard  the  giver  at  his  best.  To  take 
abilities.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  j  a  man's  gift  and  make  a  sour  face  at  him 
through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  !  does  not  stimulate  generosity.  Let  it  be 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  they ,  granted  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  indi- 
have  done  it;  for  we  find  them  way  inside  viduals  is  gained  by  selfish  means.  At  any 
of  the  kingdom.  They  can  afford  to  be  rich. ,  rate,  most  of  it  is  gained  by  competition. 
Without  such  men  there  would  be  no  per-  Does  that  vitiate  the  value  of  the  money  for 
ennial  fountains  of  wealth  to  spread  the ,  missionary  uses?  If  it  does,  do  we  know 
Gospel.  where  to  draw  the  line  between  fit  and  unfit 

Many  of  these  givers  enjoy  to  the  full  the  j  money  ? 
romance  of  giving.    They  are  as  heroic  in  ,     A  college  president  has  suggested   that 
their  self-denials  as  the  patriots  who  throw  operators  in  trusts  should  be  socially  boy- 
themselves  into   battle  for   righteousness'   cotted.    But  how  many  of  us  have  thor- 
sake.  oughly  mastered  political  economy  so  that 

We  see  varied  motives  in  the  princely  we  know  how  far  a  man  may  be  associated 
givers  of  our  time.  In  them  all  is  the  ele-  with  trusts  and  still,  in  our  imperfect  human 
ment  of  the  heroic ;  and  many  of  them  are  .  society,  be  permitted  to  do  something  to 
the  fiber  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  promote  the  higher  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
love's  sake,  without  ostentation,  and  even  men  ?  Are  we  agreed  as  to  where  the  line 
without  consciousness  that  the  act  is  great,  is  that  when  crossed  leaves  him  beyond  the 
With  wealth  sufficient  for  every  self-gratifi-  pale  of  fellowship  in  service  ? 
cation,  they  turn  from  temptations  to  pleas- 1  I  affirm  that  money  given  for  benevolent 
ure,  even  the  most  refined,  in  order  to  toil  purposes  wholly  without  conditions  for 
for  others'  good.  They  set  examples  of '  using  it  is  acceptable  from  any  source  from 
generosity  that  are  joyfully  followed.  They  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  come.  Do  you  think 
open  channels  through  which  wealth  flows  I  it  ill-gotten?  Then  take  it  and  return  it  to 
from  every  quarter  to  make  men  grow  into  those  from  whom  it  was  wrongfully  ex- 
the  stature  of  the  immortals.  torted.    If  you  cannot  do  that,  put  it  to  the 


The  worthiest  giving  is  not  by  bequests. 
It  is  not  the  highest  heroism  to  let  treasures 
fall  from  dead  hands  into  coffers  of  charitv. 


best  uses  vou  can  for  mankind. 

No  questions  are  raised  about  small  sums 
put  into  the  treasuries  of  benevolent  organi- 


Large  estates  are  doing  great  good,  whose   zations.    Only  large  givers  are  challenged. 


owners  gave  them  up  when  they  had  to. 
But  the  givers  lost  much  by  delay.  Otis, 
Hand,  Swett,  Fayerweather  are  benefactors. 


There  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  abroad, 
especially  strong  among  those  who  are  not 
direetly  benefited  by  gifts,  that  a  man  can 


Bat  they  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  not  give  a  great  deal  of  money  without  bus- 
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picion  thut  he  didn't  get  it  honestly.  Look  Great  gifts  in  these  days  have  been  turned 
at  the  best  in  the  giver  and  make  the  most  of  toward  providing  for  higher  education,  out 
his  gift  in  the  service  of  men.  of  proportion  to  the  wisest  ends.    Where 

2.  Make  the  object  of  giving  great  and  dollars  are  bestowed  to  plant  the  institu- 
irreproaehable.  To  give  to  men  the  Gospel  tions  of  the  Gospel  in  communities,  thou- 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  '  sands  of  dollars  are  given  to  found  universi- 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  heroic  to .  ties  and  enlarge  them.  Learning  is  as 
devote  one's  life  to  that  service.  But  it  is  necessary  as  wealth  is  to  a  high  degree  of 
not  the  highest  heroism  to  devote  one's  civilization.  But  neither  is  more  than  a 
money  or  self  to  propagate  opinions.  means  to  an  end. 

One  may  well  wish  his  gifts  to  be  used  in  Magnificent  dormitories,  great  libraries, 
the  denomination  associated  with  his  an-  museums  of  stone  and  marble  are  testi- 
eestors,  his  own  precious  experiences,  his  monials  of  the  value  which  individual 
noblest  hopes.  But  money  given  to  enable  wealth  puts  on  learning.  They  often  ae- 
Presbyterian,  or  Methodist,  or  Congrega-  custom  young  men  and  women,  duiing  the 
tional  creeds  or  forms  of  worship  or  meth-  years  of  preparation  for  active  life,  to  luxu- 
ods  of  government  to  prevail  over  the  others  ries  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  earn 
is  not  a  great  gift.  It  does  not  make  the  honestly  for  themselves.  Sometimes  these 
giver  or  the  recipient  great.  structures  are  noble  monuments  of  unselfish 

One  reason  why  more  men  are  not  large  devotion.  Sometimes  they  are  only  barns 
givers  to  missions  is  because  so  much  money  built  greater  for  fools  to  store  their  goods 
is  used  to  propagate  opinions  instead  of  to  in,  unconscious  that  they  have  souls  soon  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  be  required  of  them.    Make  the  ends  of  giv- 

3.  Make  the  administration  of  gifts  busi-  ing  the  creation  of  spiritual  manhood  and 
nesslike.     Men   who    have    gained  wealth  you  make  givers  great. 

have  succeeded  usually  by  the  strict  appli-  5.  Persuade  givers  to  match  themselves 

cation   of   business    methods.    They   have  with  workers.    The  romance  and  heroism  of 

little  respect  for  any  other  methods.    Multi-  service  may  be  enjoyed  in  giving  money  as 

plied  offices  and  officers,  repetition  of  details  truly  as  in  doing  the  actual  work  of  laying 

in  administration,  cumbersome  ways  of  do-  the  foundations  of   the  kingdom  of  God. 

ing  missionary  work  when  simpler  and  more  We  must  persuade  men  that  this  is  true, 

effective   methods  are   practicable,  hinder  Men  were  lacking  once  for  mission  fit-Ids. 

gifts  and  palsy  givers.  Money  is  the  lack  now.    There  is  greater 

The  ways  of  doing  business  have  passed  heroism   among   young   men  to-day  than 

through  a  remarkable  evolution  during  the  there  was  a  generation  ago.    There  is  no 

last   decade.    Benevolent    societies   which  lack  of  volunteers  now  ready  to  oner  their 

show  no  consciousness  of  these  changes  can-  lives  to  serve  mankind  for  Christ's  sake, 

not  appeal  successfully  to  large  givers.  Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 

Successful  business  men  appreciate  enter-  Board,  at  Providence,  nineteen  stalwart  f el- 
prise,  alertness,  and  courage  in  carrying  on  lows  from  many  colleges  took  one  minute 
the  Lord's  work.  The  most  effective  ad-  each  to  tell  why  they  were  eager  to  go  to 
ministration  of  our  missionary  societies  will  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Islands,  to  dark 
generate  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  giving  Africa,  to  bury  themselves  among  pagan  or 
and  stimulate  the  deepest  devotion.  savage  people,  as  Jesus   said   a  grain  of 

4.  Keep  the  spiritual  ends  of  giving  fore-  wheat  must  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  in 
most.  To  give  willingly  and  largely  men  '  order  to  bring  forth  fruit.  To  see  and  hear 
and  women  must  know  that  their  gifts  are  them  was  an  experience  to  stir  the  blood, 
making  men  great.    Knowledge  is  a  boon  It  was  the  highest  form  of  heroism. 

to  be  prized,  and  many  have  supposed  that  It  is  our  business  to  persuade  men  that 
it  makes  men  divine.  But  it  alone  does  they  can  share  that  heroism  by  furnishing 
not  make  Christian  character.  Often  it  lias  money  to  give  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow- 
made  mischievous leadersof  deceived  people,  men  on  the  same  scale  of  generosity  with 

First  make  men  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  lives  are  given. 

That  is  the  chief  end  of  giving  with  his  dis-  If  you  will  have  heroes  on  mission  fields 

ciples.    Then,  knowledge  enriches  conseera-  and  in  business,  you  must  have  the  sense  to 

tion.    But  selfish  education  is  no  better  than  appreciate  heroism  in  all  fields.    Those  who 

selfish  wealth.  ;  think  heroes  are  scarce  give  little. 
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If  you  would  have  large  givers  for  your 
country's  evangelization,  you  must  have 
faith  in  it  and  see  what  is  best  in  its  leaders. 
You  must  believe  that  the  country  is  worth 
saving,  that  the  coming  generation  is  worth 
spending  money  for  to  make  them  worthy. 
The  agnostic  and  pessimist  in  their  ideas 
of  government  don't  give.  Only  optimists 
givo  largely. 

But  you  would  never  have  optimists  if 
missionaries  did  not  keep  before  your  eyes 


the  heroic  standard  of  service,  if  they  did 
not  teach  self-sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake  by 
example  and  word  among  the  multitudes 
pursuing  gain. 

Do  the  churches  honor  worthily  their  mis- 
sions and  their  messengers?  Do  you  say 
some  missionaries  are  small  men  ?  How  do 
you  measure  men  ?  The  churches  demand 
much  for  little.  Let  not  the  failure  of  mis- 
sionaries to  be  great  be  due  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  those  whom  they  rely  on  for  support. 


MISSIONS  AS  A  SPIRITUAL  NECESSITY. 


SUPPOSING  the  last  inch  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  had 
by  some  accident  dropped  off,  or  had  in  any 
way  been  prevented  from  reaching  us,  what 
would  the  effect  on  missions  have  been  ? 
It  is  that  portion  that  contains  the  mission- 
ary injunction—'4  the  marching  order  "—Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  evangelize  all  na- 
tions. I  answer:  the  loss  would  have  had 
no  effect  on  missions  whatever,  and  we 
should  have  been  just  where  we  are  now. 

And  supposing  that  the  scattered  traces 
of  universaiism  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
had  been  erased  or  glozed,  so  that  his  mis- 
sion should  seem  to  be  what  he  confined  it 
to  in  his  life— a  search  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
Israel—what  would  the  effect  of  that  have 
been  on  Christian  missions  ?  Again,  they 
would  have  been  where  they  are  now. 

But  once  more,  supposing  the  last  chap- 
ters of  the  gospels  had  been  lost  and  the 
cross  (with  its  commentary  in  the  Epistles) 
had  not  been  recorded  for  us?  Then  we 
should  have  had  no  missions  at  all.  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  but  another  school 
in  Judaism.  And  another  phase  of  proselyt- 
ism  would  have  had  its  day.  And  men 
would  have  either  eaten  each  other  up,  or 
any  survivors  would  still  have  been  looking 
for  some  heavenly  Avatar. 

It  is  not  really  upon  the  traces  of  univer- 
saiism in  Christ's  teaching  that  missions 
have  been  founded,  nor  has  it  been  upon  an 
explicit  command.  They  have  stood  not  on 
an  injunction,  but  on  an  inspiration.  Their 
charter  has  not  been  a  command  but  a  spir- 
itual necessity.  They  have  grown  from  the 
expansion  of  Christ  himself  in  his  Church. 
They  are  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  have  sprung  from  the  action  and  na- 
ture of  the  cross  in  particular.     For  the 


cross  is  the  source  of  issue  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  well-head  of  the  river  of  life. 

There  is  simply  no  room  for  difference  of 
view  as  to  whether  the  cross  of  Christ  im- 
plies missions  or  not.  It  is  true  enough 
\  there  have  been  ages  when  the  expansive 
power  of  the  Saviour  did  not  take  the  for- 
eign form.  There  have  been  circumstances 
when  the  aggressive  action  of  •  the  cross 
taxed  the  whole  available  human  resource 
in  a  conflict  at  home.  Such  was  the  Ref- 
ormation Age  in  European  lands.  But  the 
extensive  action  of  the  cross  was  a  mere 
question  of  time.  It  would  assert  itself 
when  the  political  complications  of  medi- 
aeval Europe  had  been  in  some  measure 
disengaged.  In  the.  first  Christianity  there 
were  no  political  complications  like  those 
which  hampered  the  Reformation.  Such  as 
arose  were  rather  created  by  Christianity 
than  trailed  with  it. 

The  cross  of  Christ  means  missions,  else  it 
ceases  to  be  more  than  an  apotheosis  of  the 
human  tragedy.  It  ceases  to  be  the  redemp- 
tion of  God.  It  ceases  to  involve  the  larger 
energies  and  infinite  thought  of  eternity.  If 
the  scope  of  the  cross  is  less  than  universal  for 
earth  it  becomes  very  tongue-tied  in  its  re- 
port of  heaven.  If  it  do  not  aim  at  all  men, 
and  at  the  whole  of  man,  it  ceases  to  be 
regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  whole-heart- 
edness  of  a  redeeming  God. 

And  conversely.  If  it  do  not  reveal  the 
absolute  mind,  heart,  and  will  of  God,  it 
ceases  to  evangelize.  If  we  are  left  with  a 
dark  center  in  Deity  about  whose  spirit  the 
!  cross  does  not  certify  us,  then  we  are  left 
also  with  dark  and  irreducible  fastnesses 
in  the  soul,  and  dark,  invincible  regions  of 
the  world.  It  took  the  whole  God  to  save 
the  whole  man.    Our  estimate  and  treat- 
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merit  of  missions  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  value 
we  sot  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  especially  in 
our  experience. 

There  are  some  Christian  activities  that 
appear  to  go  on  satisfactorily  whether  we 
keep  close  to  the  cross  or  not.  Some  even 
seem  to  prosper  the  less  that  is  said  in 
tba  Chinch  about  what  means  most  for 
the  cross.  The  Church  and  Christian  so- 
ciety teem  with  enterprises  that  are  not 
much  affected,  to  all  appearance,  whether 
people  BM  In  earnest  with  the  cross  or  not. 
They  are  red  and  siislniiu'd  by  r li . ■  humane 
anil  high-principled  influences  that  proceed 
from  words  so  wise  and  a  character  so  ex- 
alted as  Christ's. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  cose  with  missions. 
They  are  sure  to  suffer  when  the  cross  be- 
gins to  be  minimized.  They  represent  the 
limbs  of  the  Church,  by  which  it  walks 
abroad ;  and  they  are  paralyzed  by  any 
lesion  or  decay  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
great  and  pioneer  missionaries  have  started 
from  the  cross.  It  was  the  nature  and  the 
effect  of  the  cross  that  became  their  inspira- 
tion. It  was  from  these  that  they  drew  their 
power,  and  it  was  on  these  that  they  fed 
their  patience. 

The  great  pioneers  that  opened  the  mis- 
sionary century  now  closed  were  not  men 
who  arose  in  a  humanitarian  age,  or  even  in 
.-in  age  that  could  lw;  quoted  as  a  trophy  of 
religious  fervor.  They  did  not  arise  as  the 
organs  of  a  bursting  passion  in  the  Church 
to  give  expression  to  its  glowing  faith. 
They  had  to  fight  their  way  in  the  face  of 
the  Church  itself.  It  was  the  age  of  senti- 
ment and  hardness  (which  is  a  eon  j  unction 
still),  the  age  of  the  man  of  feeling 
and  the  rationalistic  man— au  age  pink  and 
bony,  like  a  fleshy  fruit  with  a  heart  of 
stone.  And  they  rather  burst  on  that  Church 
and  age  than  burst  from  it.  They  had  seen 
the  Crucified ;  they  had  tasted  the  Gospel, 
they  knew  its  nature,  they  yielded  to  its  in- 
spiration, they  owned  its  scope.  It  was  not 
their  own  experience  that  they  trusted,  but 
the  nature  of  the  cross  and  its  solvation. 
They  knew  its  power  even  more  than  its 
piety.  It  was  not  an  introspective  piety 
that  led  them  and  fed  them.  It  was  a  very 
objective  influence;  it  was  not  a  subjective 

Piety  has  become  a  good  deal  more  sub- 
jective since  then,  with  the  risk  of  becoming 
thin.    It  is  of  the  kind  that  moves 
youth,  perhaps,  ruther  than  the  kind  that 


sustains  age ;  we  feel  a  pity  of  the  heathen 
more  than  the  power  ■■(  his  Saviour.  It  is 
of  a  kind  to  impel  rather  than  to  uphold,  to 
prompt  early  enthusiasms  rather  than  to 
support  them  when  the  inevitable  disen- 
chantment arrives  on  contact  with  actual 
experience.  It  is  less  devoted  to  a  deep 
study  of  the  Bible  and  more  to  fanciful  edi- 
fication. It  is  much  impressed,  but  it  does 
not  pierce  so  much  into  the  source  of  the 
impression.  It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  not 
powerful;  consecrated  in  a  way,  but  less 
sanctified,  less  sealed.  It  has  less  of  "the 
speech  of  Canaan,"  but  less  grasp  also,  per- 
haps, of  the  things  that  common  speech 
finds  it  hardly  lawful  to  utter. 

The  point  is  that  the  missions  must  thrive 
upon  the  objective  power  and  nature  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  in  the  first  degree,  and  not 
upon  subjective  experiences  or  ardors. 
These  will  quickly  fail  many  a  missionary 
when  in  solitude  the  awful  reality  of  his 
work  comes  home  stripped  of  every  vestige 
of  romance.  It  is  theu  seen  what  the  ruling 
quality  or  his  faith  has  been.  If  it  has  been 
fanciful,  merely  pious,  textual;  if  it  has 
been  secluded  Trom  the  moral  realism  which 
comes  from  actual  contact  with  the  world 
nil  Hie  Mil"  hand,  and  with  the  cross  ns  the 
moral  reality  of  ultimate  divine  experience 
on  the  other;  then  it  will  go  hard  with  his 
faith;  and  he  will  find  much  more  plausi- 
bility in  the  critics  of  minions  than  is  quite 
'good  for  his  own  conduct  of  them.  His  re- 
sults are  still  outstanding,  and  romance 
has  faded  away.  The  society  of  his  breth- 
ren umt  tii.>  fellowship  of  a  church  are  de- 
nied him.  He  finds  out  then  how  precious 
these  were.  And  he  is  cast  upon  the  mis- 
sionary idea  alone  and  the  missionary  prin- 
ciple. In  more  Christian  words,  he  is  thrown 
upon  the  missionary  nature  and  inspiration 
of  the  cross  itself  whether  men  bear  or  for- 
bear, He  is  committed  by  what  the  Re- 
deemer has  done.  The  HolySpirit  proceeds 
from  the  cross  more  than  from  the  Bible. 
And  in  the  trial,  or  it  might  be  failure,  of 
his  own  faith  in  human  nature  itself  he  is 
compelled  by  a  blessed  force  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Redeemer's  own  dying  faith  in  the 
work  by  which  human  destiny  was  secured. 
The  first  Missionary  in  the  world  was  the 
Missionary  to  the  world— who  came  forth 
from  the  Father  to  seek  and  save.  Our 
faith  i3  really  a  faith  In  his, 

The  missionary  question  is  not  whether 
the  Gospel  is  fitted  for  the  inferior  races, 
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who,  after  actual  contact  with  them,  may 
seem  more  inferior  than  ever,  and  even 
hopeless.  But  it  is  whether  Christ  himself 
had  faith  in  the  human  nature  whose  salva- 
tion he  secured-  With  a  faith  in  that  faith 
of  his  we  can  go  on,  free  to  adopt  all  the 
measures  and  preferences  that  may  be  sug- 


gested by  expediency  in  carrying  out  the 
work ;  only  not  free  to  turn  back,  not  free  to 
give  up  the  missionary  idea,  nor  to  sacrifice 
it  to  plausible  programs  of  civilization, 
whether  they  be  exploiting  schemes  abroad 
or  social  reforms  at  home.  —P.  T.  Forsyth  in 
Chronicles  of  London  Missionary  Satiety. 


+*    A.  D.  64-68,  much  of  the  great  apostVs 
time  and  attention  was   given  to  a   wide- 


PRIXCIPLES   OF   CHRISTIAN   GIVING. 

BY  JOHN   A.    BR0ADDUS,  D.D. 

TOURING  Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  |  departments  of  Christian  giving,  and  it    is 

_  very  foolish  to  treat  them  and  their  work 

with  disrespect. 

spread  and  long-continued  collection,  which  4.  It  is  right  to  appeal  to  other  motives 

we  know  extended  throughout  the  churches  for  giving  besides  the  grand  motives  of  duty 

in    Gaiatia,  Macedonia,    and    Achaia,  and  and  gratitude  to  God.    In  2  Cor.  chaps.  8 

which,    no  doubt,    included    Ephesus  and  and  9  the  apostle  early  mentions  "  the  grace 

other  regions.     Let  us  select  some  of  the  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (8.  9),  and  closes 

lessons  which  may  bo  learned  from    this  with  the  thought  of  gratitude  to  God  (9.  12- 

great  collection.  15).    But  nearly  all  this  remarkable  appeal 

1.  It  is  right  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  per-  is  occupied  with  the  enforcement  of  other 
sons  in  foreign  countries  and  of  alien  races,  motives  for  generous  giving. 
Christianity  has  so  far  softened  the  jealous-  He  openly  and  earnestly  strives  to  excite 
ies  of  national  ties  and  race  that  the  duty  emulation  between  the  churches  in  Maee- 
of  regarding  these  in  Christian  giving  has  donia  and  those  in  Achaia,  as  to  which  will 
fortunately  become  commonplace  in  our  do  best  in  this  grand  collection.  He  appeals 
teaching,  though  it  still  needs  to  be  often  to  personal  affection  for  himself,  telling  the 
and  earnestly  enforced.  Corinthians  that  he  had  boasted  of  tiieni  to 

2.  It  is  right  for  the  most  zealous  preach-  the  Macedonians  in  regard  to  tl  .s  matter, 
ers  of  the  Gospel  to  spend  much  time  and  and  now  when  the  Macedonians  had  done 
labor  in  organizing  and  administering  gen-  even  more  than  thev  were  able,  if  it  should 
eral   religious    contributions.    They  ought  turn    out   that,   a 'tor  all,  the  Corinthians 


to  have  helpers,  as  the  apostles  wished  the 
seven  to  help  them  (Acts  6),  and  as  Paul  was 
aided  by  Titus,  Timothy,  and  others ;  but 
Paul  did  not  think  it  incompatible  v  ith  his 
own  zeal  as  a  preacher  to  work  personally  in 
gathering  such  a  collection,  and    to  make 


were  not  (icing  so  well  as  was  expected,  he 
wiix  not  say  that  they  will  be  ashamed,  but 
certainly  he  will  be.  He  declares  that  God 
will  reward  them  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  their  gifts  to  their  means,  and  ac- 
cording  to    the    cheerfulness   which    they 


special  instruction  and  appeal  as  to  giving  a   give.    Thus  a} I  {he  leading  minor  motives 


part  of  his  inspired  epistles. 

3.  It  is  right  to  send  special  agents  to  in- 
struct and  exhort  the  heathen  concerning 
religious  contributions.  Titus  was  certainly 
an  "  agent,"  according  to  the  exact  modern 
use  of  that  term  (2  Cor.  8.  6, 16-24).  Some 
agents  in  our  day  have  been  weak,  selfish, 
or  otherwise  uuworthv;  but  so  have  been 
some  pastors  and  persons  of  every  calling. 
A  good  agent,  like  a  good  teacher,  will 
strive  to  make  himself  gradually  unneces- 
sary, by  so  training  those  to  whom  lie  i.v 


are  appealed  to— emulation,  self-respect, 
personal  regard,  hope  of  reward— along 
with  the  motives  which  pertain  directly  to 
God. 

5.  It  is  important  that  those  who  have 
charge  of  religious  contributions  should 
carefully  manage  to  leave  no  opening  for 
accusation  that  they  have  taken  the  money 
for  their  own  use.  Paul  knew  that  there 
were  people  in  Corinth  who,  if  this  money 
were  paid  into  his  hands,  would  continue  as 
long  as  they  lived  to  say,  "Who  knows  how 


sent  that  they  will  know  how  to  work  with-  much  of  it  ever  got  to  Jerusalem  ?  "  So  he 
out  him.  But  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  tells  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  16.  2,  3)  that 
agents    will  cease  to   be   needed  in   many    messengers    of   their   own    selection    shall 
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carry  the  money  to  Jerusalem,  who  can  re- !  did  not  say,  a3  is  often  imagined,  that  a  col- 
turn  and  tell  that  they  paid  it  over  to  the  lection  must  be  made  in  the  church  service 
elders  there.  j  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  \\  Cor. 

This  example  is  of  great  importance,  and  16.  2)  that  "everyone  must  lay  by  him  in 
the  failure  to  imitate  it  has  sometimes .  store,"  which  evidently  means  at  home ; 
greatly  injured  the  cause  of  l>enevolence.  ■  thus  each  one  should  gradually  gather  a 
Those  who  handle  religious  contributions  private  fund  for  these  weekly  additions,  and 
ought  to  keep  everything  in  black  and  have  it  ready  when  the  apostle  came.  To 
white,  to  give  and  take  receipts,  to  square  regard  this  as  a  law  for  literal  observations 
their  accounts  frequently,  and  have  them  among  Christians  of  all  ages  would  be  out 
regularly  audited,  and  to  preserve  the  of  the  question;  and,  as  a  law,  it  w« Mild  not 
books  for  future  reference,  should  ques-  be  strictly  obeyed  by  weekly  contribution 
tions  be  asked.  Religious  business  ought  in  church;  but  it  is  a  most  suggestive  and 
to  be  treated  as  religion*,  but  also  as  bnxi~  impressive  example  of  systematic  giving  on 
jt***i*.  I  the  first  day  of  the  week, 

6.  It  is  right  to  observe  system  in  religious  The  most  systematic  business  man  will 
giving  System  is  necessary  in  every  other  readily  embrace  an  occasional  opening  to 
department  in  life,  in  business,  in  the  house-  make  a  little  money  outside  of  his  regular 
hold,  in  study,  in  all  personal  habits,  and  it  line  of  business.  Those  who  are  most  rcg- 
certainly  ought  to  l>e  fully  employed  in  a  ular  in  observing  set  times  of  daily  prayer 
matter  so  important  as  giving.  Paul  desig-  will  now  and  then  feel  the  impulse  for 
nated  a  system  for  the  churches  in  Galatia  special  prayer  at  other  times.  And  so  sys- 
and  Achaia,  in  regard  to  this  great  collec-  tern  in  giving  should  not  prevent  a  willing- 
tion,  which  system  becomes  a  valuable  ex-  ness  to  make  special  gifts  upon  special 
ample  for  all  times  and  undertakings.    He   occasion.— Baptirt  Tearfar. 


BUSINESS   METHODS  IX   GIVING. 

TF  it  is  true  that  of  enterprises  in  what  is  lar  gifts  from  all  is  the  aim  of  a  true  busi- 

*•    known  as  the  business  world  ninety  per  ness    method.    Probably   not    much    more 

cent  are   financial  failures,  we  may  infer  than  one  third  of  the  Church  mcml»crship 

that  many  of  the  methods  used  in  business  gives  anything  to  foreign  missions,  and  the 

are  neither  wise  nor  safe.    Only  the  best  larger  number  of  those  who  do,  give  in 

and  the  most  really  successful  are  worthy  small  sums.    It  has  lieen  said  that  most  of 

of   adoption  in  this  great  and    important  '•  the  charitable  enterprises  of  the  world  are 

work— they  must  be  sound  and  true:  wise,  maintained  by  associated  poverty."    T«»  in- 

and  farsighted.  crease  the  number  of  large  givers  and  to 

Business  men  understand  that  a  large  reach  the  indiffe rent  two  t hi rds,  who  may  Ik* 
capital  is  needed  for  a  large  work,  and  they  considered  as  good  but  unavailable  assets,  is 
do  not  waste  time  and  thought  in  trying  to  clearly  a  part  of  our  business, 
persuade  themselves  it  should  be  otherwise.  Giving  with  business  methods  presup- 
They  accept  the  fact  and  arrange  their  plans  \*n**<  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  some 
on  that  basis.  In  mission  work,  especially  ei inception  of  its  aims  and  scope,  Home 
in  foreign  mission  work,  we  have  the  most  familiarity  with  the  condition  of  the  work 
stupendous  and  magnificent  enterprise  and  what  it  promises  a  sense  of  partner- 
undertaken  by  human  beings  since  the  ship  and  accepted  responsibility.  A-  these 
world  began,  world-wide  and  world-»-mbra-  comt-  only  through  reading  the  mis-ionnry 
cing.  to  go  on  through  all  time,  with  its  final  |icri<»dJi-aK  a  farsighted  bu-fnes-*  [»oliey 
dividends  in  eternity,  and  our  plans  must  would  trreatly  enlarge  their  circulation. 
include  Urge  and  larger  expenditures  **t  Those  to  whom  the  disbursement  of  funds 
money.  Wise  business  forethought  will  in-  is  intrusted  must  know  approximately  what 
crease  the  force  and  the  capital  a-  enlarge-  amount  to  plan  for  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ment  of  operations  lK-cfinies  practicable.  wasteful  economy  of  retrenchment  on  the 

On    the    financial    side    the    stability    of  ..|:»-  hand,  or  an  unprofitable  debt  on  the 

foreign    missionary    work    dej^-nd-    upon  othvr.    An   annual  canva-s  for  individual 

regular  contributions.    And  to  injure  regu-  pledge*  early  in  the  year  is  irnj>ortarit.    The 
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old  method  of  depending  upon  collections 
either  stated  or  special  is  unreliable  and  in- 
adequate. 

Recognized  and  successful  business  meth- 
ods demand  a  well  devised  system :  a  sys- 
tem which  includes  thoroughly  organized 
and  prompt  attention  to  details,  a  system 
which  will  prevent  miscellaneous  drifting. 
Haphazard  plans  and  careless  and  indiffer- 1 
ent  management  will  permit  only  dwarfed  i 
growth,  even  though  life  may  be  continued. 

The  officers  of  auxiliaries,  branches,  and 
boards,  should  be  those  who  can,  and  will, ! 
take  a  wide  look  over  the  field  abroad,  and 
wisely  estimate  the  available  resources  at 
home — see  what  is  to  be  done  and  plan  to 
do  it.    Ready  to  "  attempt  great  things  for ! 
God,"  and    always  "expect   great   things, 
from  God."     These  and  the  solicitors  or 
collectors  should  be  women  of  sympathy 
and  love,  of  prayerful  tact  and  consecration, 
who  regard  their  work  as  for  the  Lord  and  ; 
recognize  that  they  are  answerable  to  him ; 
women  who  are  enthusiastic  for  the  growth 
of  his  kingdom. 

Financial  matters  should  always  be  so 
conducted  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
others,  preeminently  so  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Lord's  business.     There  : 


should  be  no  careless  handling  of  funds  and 
no  loose  accounts.  A  clear-headed,  accurate 
treasurer  and  a  strict,  impartial  auditor  are 
most  essential  in  all  departments,  from  the 
local  society  to  the  board.  Pledges  should 
be  paid  promptly  when  due  and  the  money 
forwarded  at  regular  intervals,  as  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work  go  steadily  on. 

Giving,  in  the  last  analysis,  rests  with  the 
individual,  and  the  work  moves  forward  or 
halts  according  to  the  measure  of  personal 
fidelity  in  regard  to  stewardship.  We  depre- 
ciate the  cause  of  Christ  and  we  fail  in  true 
self-respect  when  we  give  just  as  it  happens, 
give  only  when  we  feel  like  it,  or  employ 
strategy  to  persuade  ourselves  to  give  at  all. 
Giving  all  the  silver  coin  we  happen  to 
have,  or  all  the  nickels  or  dimes  that  come 
to  us  in  change  may  add  a  little  to  the  treas- 
ury, but  something  is  wrong  when  we  need 
to  catch  ourselves  with  guile.  It  is  singu- 
larly true  that  when  we.  have  no  particular 
method  in  our  giving,  memory  is  faithful  to 
the  occasion  when  we  "gave  to  that."  It 
may  be  two  or  three  years  since,  but  it 
seems  as  yesterday.  We  forget  "the  mill 
can  never  grind  with  water  that-has  passed." 
— M.  D.  Wingate,  in  Friends9  Mis&ionanj 
Advocate. 


THE  MISSIONARY   APPEAL. 


WHAT  are   the   grounds  on   which  the 
missionary  appeal  from  the  heathen 
world  may  be  based  ? 

1.  The  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
the  character  of  heathen  life.  These  are 
very  frequently  pictured  in  colors  of  no  lit- 
tle depth  as  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
necessity  of  missionary  enterprise. 

The  force  and  weight  of  this  argument  is 
plain  to  those  who  have  come  to  see  and  un- 
derstand what  heathenism  is  at  its  best. 
There  is  danger,  however,  connected  with 
it,  in  that  it  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  only  on 
that  darker  side  of  the  picture,  forgetting 
that  on  many  parts  of  heathen  life  the 
shadows  grow  much  lighter.  The  result  is 
that  pity  becomes  the  moving  element  in 
missionary  sympathy. 

2.  A  second  ground  of  the  missionary  ap- 
peal is  the  success  that  has  attended  mission 
enterprise.  Interest  is  roused  by  tidings  of 
results,  and  a  languid  Church  is  thereby 
moved  to  greater  efforts.  Here,  too,  there 
Is  a  danger  both  to  the  missionary  advocate 


at  home  and  the  missionary  worker  abroad 
— the  danger  of  exaggeration.  It  is  easy 
and  pleasant  to  read  and  write  and  speak  of 
success,  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  veil  over 
seeming  failure.  But  who  can  estimate 
success  or  failure  in  any  work  ?  Even  the 
failures,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  may  be  ful- 
filling their  task  in  being  "  made  a  woeful 
example." 

But  while  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
these  arguments,  there  are  others  which  we 
believe  healthier  and  stronger. 

1.  The  helplessness  of  heathenism  without 
Christ. 

True,  God  has  never  left  himself  without 
a  witness.  There  is  a  twilight  dawn  in  every 
heathen  soul  that  has  hitherto  led  him  on 
his  way,  dimly  groping  through  mazes  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  taught  him  to  seek  for  some  higher, 
clearer  source  of  life  and  faith.  We  never 
dare  despise  or  set  aside  the  truth  that  lies 
somewhere  deep  in  every  form  of  heathen 
faith.    It  is  God's  light,  even  though  it  be 
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but  the  twilight.  The  clear  light  of  noonday 
is  found  only  in  Christ.  Without  him  no 
race  or  nation  can  ever  attain  to  the  full 
development  of  its  powers,  for  he  alone 
brings  the  needful  grace. 

2.  The  rich  hope  that  lies  in  all  systems 
of  heathenism. 

Its  dark  side  is  well  known,  for  it  is  often 
dwelt  upon— too  often,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  "greater  hope.  None  who 
have  lived  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
midst  of  native  life,  and  who  possess  the 
least  spark  of  human  sympathy,  can  fail  to 
mark  the  great  good  humor,  the  kindness 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  the  politeness,  the 
patience  that  are  everywhere  patent  on  the 
surface.  The  bright  faces  of  the  children, 
the  hearty,  sometimes  mischievous  laugh 
of  boy  or  girl,  the  loyalty  of  men  and  women 
to  chief  and  head,  the  grim  stoicism  that 
turns  the  native  face  to  the  uncertain  future 
without  a  doubt  or  fear,  are  all  seeds  of 
rich  hope.  The  watering  and  the  tending 
must  come  from  Christ. 

3.  The  great  waste  of  heathenism. 

The  old 'systems  of  religious  faith,  strong 
and  pathetic  in  their  attempts  to  solve  to 
man  the  mysteries  of  his  life,  the  force  of 
native  habit  and  custom,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  clings  to  his  native  friends 
and  relations,  are  to  us  evidence  of  the 
powers  that  are  latent  in  native  life  and 
character.  Just  as  in  the  world  of  the  science 
and  arts  the  aim  of  the  discoverer  is  toward 
a  reduction  of  the  great  waste  of  energy 
that  goes  on  in  the  world,  so  does  the  aim  of 
missions  tend  to  draw  these  wandering 
energies  and  impulses  of  heathenism  into 
the  service  of  Christ  and  humanity.  The 
faith  of  the  Gospel  would  draw  all  these  into 
a  new  channel,  from  which  on  either  side 
life  and  growth  would  spring. 

For  this  waste  the  Church  which  knows 
it  and  sees  it,  and  yet  suffers  it  to  go  on  un- 
touched, is  answerable  before  God.— British 
Central  Africa  Life  and  Work. 


The  Chinese  and  Christianity. 

AN  educated  Christian  Chinaman  notes  what  he  ; 
considers  have  been  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Gospel  in  China  and  what  should  be  the  policy  j 
adopted,  as  follows : 

The  mistakes  which  hare  aborted  the  attempts  to  > 
Christianise  China  are  manifold,  wearying  to  the 
Christian  and  exasperating  to  the  Chinese. 

1.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  so-called  Christian 
nations. 


2.  The  diplomacy  and  demands  of  European 
nations. 

S.  Trade  iniquities,  such  as  adulterations,  falsifi- 
cation, forger}',  false  invoices,  and  bogus  insurance, 
against  which  the  Chinese  merchants  and  govern- 
ment have  frequently  but  vainly  protested. 

4.  The  sending  out  of  comparatively  uncultured 
missionaries  to  a  race  with  whom  culture  is  the  chief 
fact  in  life. 

5.  The  employment  of  missionaries,  books,  etc., 
using  a  Chinese  that  occasions  ridicule  and  conveys 
few  or  no  ideas. 

6.  The  underpayment  of  missionaries  in  a  land 
where  a  man's  salary  is  universally  considered  the 
measure  of  his  value. 

7.  The  fanaticism  and  intolerance  displayed  by 
some  of  the  sects  of  Christianity  toward  the  others. 

8.  The  ambition  of  the  Roman  aud  Greek  Catholic 
Churches  to  acquire  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
in  a  country  where  each  particle  of  territory  must  be 
utilized  to  maintain  life. 

9.  The  immoral  tone  of  the  social  conversation, 
and  the  profanity  and  drunkenness  of  many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  who  visit  China  or  live  in  China 
for  business  purposes. 

10.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  especially 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Tkue  Policy. 

The  roll  just  called  seems  a  long  indictment.  To 
one  who  does  not  know  the  reviving  power,  the  re- 
creating force  of  the  Light  that  was  born  In  Judea 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  appear  as  if 
ages  must  elapse  before  the  half  billion  Chinese 
could  be  brought  over  to  the  higher  and  better 
faith.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  work  and  re- 
solve. Let  all  agree  and  endeavor,  so  far  as  lies  in 
his  power : 

1.  To  introduce  honesty  and  righteousness  into 
politics,  government,  and  diplomacy. 

2.  To  send  as  missionaries  to  China  the  best  and 
most  cultured  men,  and  to  pay  them  ample  salaries, 
giving  them  before  they  go  an  excellent  education  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  that  country. 

3.  To  bury  all  sect  and  sectarianism  in  missionary 
work. 

4.  To  establish  such  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  in  China  as  shall  best  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  Christian  over  non-Christian  civi- 
lization. 

5.  To  treat  the  Chinese  as  friends  and  brethren, 
and  so  make  them  realize  the  principle  that  under- 
lies conduct  and  character  in  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

With  these  rules  of  action  put  in  full  force,  the 
Gospel  in  China  will  chronicle  its  conquests,  not  by 
paltry  units  and  tens,  but  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Ouce  thus  started,  the  movement  would  sweep  on 
with  ever-increasing  velocity  and  i>ower,  until — and 
it  would  be  before  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away— a  new  people  and  a  new  land  would  echo 
back  from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  the  Sabbath 
chimes  that  now  peal  forth  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other. 
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INCIDENT  AND  NARRATIVE. 

A  Mission  Story  from  Assam. 


rpiIOUGH  Korno  8iga  had  become  chief  he  was 


Habe  must  have  some  spirit  moving  him  of  which 
they  were  ignorant. 
Gladly  did  the  good  man  open  to  them  the  beauti- 


1  none  the  less  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  ful  Ufe  and  doctrine8  of  the  dlvine  Cnrist<  and  tney 
Gospel  among  his  people,  and  he  was  able  to  wield  ;  heard  and  believed  until  one  after  another  joined 
a  wider  influence  for  good  than  before.  One  day,  llim?  and  a  brotnerhood  of  Christians  was  formed, 
when  he  had  gone  to  look  after  some  of  the  business   and  flnally  ftH  the  vllla|ce„  1>ecame  christians.    They 


iuterests  of  his  tribe  with  an  adjoining  tribe,  he  sat 
down  under  a  tall  tree  to  eat  his  rice.    A  landholder 


built  a  church  and  a  school,  and  Habe  became  their 
preacher  and  teacher.    His  wife  and  family  came 


of  considerable  note  came  and  asked  him  many  back  to  hJm?  and  accepted  Je8U8  a8  their  gaviour, 
questions  about  his  tribe,  his  religion,  and  his  busi-  and  thus  hlg  home  and  a!1  nl8  surroundings  were  hap- 
ness  interests.    Korno  Siga,  always  on  the  lookout    pier  than  they  had  ever  been.- JT«fi^r/or  Children. 

for  doing  good  to  people,  took  his  Testament  and  

read  from  it  some  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

The  man,  whose  name  was  Habe,  listened  with  Seeking  the  Light  in  Ohina, 

great  interest,  and  asked  Korno  Siga  for  a  tract.  He  T"i  ARLY  in  the  morning  I  went  over  to  Khi-bi,  a 
gave  him  a  gospel,  and  Habe,  who  had  learned  to  XL  village  three  or  four  miles  from  Ing-kio.  We 
read  in  a  Hindu  school,  read  it  privately  with  great  had  not  intended  visiting  this  station,  as  very  few 
care.  After  six  months  he  suddenly  appeared  at  our  women  come  to  church  from  the  village.  The 
bungalow.  He  sought  Mr.  Marston,  and  told  him  preacher,  however,  asked  us  to  go  and  see  two  young 
how  Korno  Siga  had  given  him  the  sacred  book,  and  women  who  are  very  anxious  to  come  to  Amoy  to 
how  he  had  studied  it  until  he  had  decided  to  ask  study,  but  their  parents  are  not  willing  to  let  them, 
the  missionary  for  Christian  baptism.  .     I  found  only  one  woman  at  morning  worship:  and 

The  missionarv  asked  him  if  he  had  considered  after  service  I  asked  her  to  lead  mc  to  the  house  I 
how  much  persecution  he  must  suffer  if  he  became  a  wished  to  visit.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes*  walk 
Christian.  "  Your  tribe  has  adopted  the  Hindu  reli-  from  the  chapel.  The  father  of  the  family  is  a  regu- 
gion :  if  you  become  a  Christian  your  people  will  lar  attendant  at  church,  and  I  believe  a  church 
cast  you  out,  and  call  you  a  Christian  dog.  Your  member.  He  was  not  at  home  when  I  called,  but  I 
family  will  forsake  you  ;  your  property  will  be  con-  found  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  the  latter  two  nice 
flscated,  and  you  may  become  a  homeless  wanderer,  looking  women,  one  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
Can  you  endure  this  for  the  sake  of  a  religion  which  other  seventeen.  They  had  heard  the  doctrine  from 
you  heard  of  only  six  months  ago,  and  which  none  of  the  Bible  women  about  a  year  ago,  and  since  then 
your  tribe  have  embraced  ? "  asked  the  missionary,    had  earnestly  desired  to  learn  more,  but  their  father 

Habe  replied,   "  I  have  enjoyed  such  happiness    would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  church, 
and  such  liberty  of  soul  since  I  believed  in  Christ,  •     They  begged  their  mother  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
that  I  can  endure  all  you  have  mentioned  and  more    to  let  them  go  to  school :  she  was  willing  but  dared 
for  his  sake."  not  allow  them  without  their  father's  consent.    They 

And  so  he  wTas  baptized  and  went  back  to  his  vil-  are  very  ignorant,  having  been  taught  only  once  by 
lage.  The  results  were  what  the  missionary  predicted,  the  Bible  woman;  their  father  had  never  tried  to 
His  brothers  took  his  land  from  him,  his  wife  and  teach  them  anything.  From  a  little  brother  eight 
children  forsook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  build  years  old,  who  attended  a  Christian  school,  they  had 
himself  a  little  hut  and  live  alone.  Often  was  he  learned  to  repeat  a  few  hymns,  but  they  had  only  the 
spit  upon  and  called  a  Christian  dog  by  those  who  mistiest  idea  of  their  meaning.  I  have  never  before 
hail  formerly  treated  him  with  deference.  Quietly  J  met  with  Chinese  girls  so  anxious  to  learn. 
and  conscientiously  did  Habe  endeavor  to  live  out,  After  I  left  this  house  I  heard  some  one  calling 
before  his  people,  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  as  op-  ,  me,  and  here  were  both  girls  running  after  me  and 
portunity  offered  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  quite  breathless  with  trying  to  catch  up  to  me. 
study  Christ's  word  and  life,  ami  see  for  themselves  !  **  Ko-niu,  do  entreat  our  father  to  let  us  goto  Amoy 
what  this  new  doctrine  could  do  for  them.  '  to  study.     We  dare  not  ask  him,  he  will  be  so  angry 

When  the  time  came  for  gathering  in  the  rice  crop  with  us,  if  we  mention  it."  And  then  the  elder  one 
every  available  person  in  the  villages  was  called  into  said  :  "  Ko-niu,  there  is  another  thing  that  a  girl 
service.  The  rainy  season  was  fast  coming,  and  the  :  should  not  mention,  and  you  must  not  tell  anyone  I 
rice  must  be  gathered  and  stored  before  then.  The  have  spoken  to  you  about  it.  I  fear  my  father  is  go- 
villagers  did  not  ask  Habe  to  help  them,  for  after  ing  to  engage  me  to  marry  a  worshiper  of  idols. 
their  conduct  to  him  they  never  thought  he  would  Ko-niu,"  she  said,  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
lend  them  a  helping  hand.  But.  unsolicited,  he  cheeks  "  if  he  does  that,  I  will  hang  myself."  I  did 
worked  day  ami  night  for  the  saving  of  their  feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  and  I  could  do  so  little 
crops.  :  for   her.    Of  course,  I  promised  to  speak  to  her 

When  the  crop  was  all  harvested,  the  people  gath-  i  father,  and  I  tried  to  show  her  how  wrong  it  would 
ercd  about  Habe's  hut  and  asked  to  be  taught  his  re-    be  to  take  her  own  life. 

ligion.  They  had  never  known  a  man  working  day  The  younger  girl  said  tome,  uWe  prayed  God  you 
and  night  for  his  persecutors.    They  believed  that    might  come  ;  at  first,  when  we  heard  you  had  gone 
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pHl  our  Tillage,  we  thought  ho  had  not  heard  oar 
prayers,  hut  now  we  know  he  has  sent  you  here." 

uw  the  father  iu  the  afternoon,  and  hud  a  long 
talk  with  hira,  but  (ailed  to  persuade  him  to  send  his 
daughters  to  school.  He  urged  in  excuse  that  peo- 
ple said  so  many  things  about  girls  who  went  to 
church  and  school,  anil  It  was  not  their  custom,  etc. 
When  I  asked  him  if  It  was  true  he  had  promised  his 
eldest  girl  to  a  heathen,  he  told  me  that  It  was  not 
lined  yet,  and  that  ir  he  found  a  proper  match  for  her 
among  the  Christians  lie  was  willing  that  she  should 
not  marry  a  heathen.    One  good  thing  he  has  done — 

as  sent  a  younger  child,  twelve  years  old,  to 
school.  This  story  will  help  you  to  understand  how 
mmiy  things  there  are  to  contend  within  our  work. 


i lie  family  trade,  he  si 
precious  stones.  In  c 
business  on  his  own  a 
and  respected,  and  w 
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pROBABLT  nearly  every  caste  In  India  has  by  this 
IT  time  yielded  up  some  of  its  members  as  first 
fruits  to  Christ,  hut  Borne  castes  are  confessedly  much 
less  accessible  to  Christian  influences  than  others. 
In  the  Mysore  this  Is  specially  true  of  the  trading 
IB  of  the  most  influential  branches  of  which 
Is  the  caste  known  as  Telugu  Banajlgas,  who  are,  us 
a  rule,  rich  and  respectable  members  of  society. 

To  this  caste  belonged  Ramauna,  who  was  bom  in 
Bangalore  about  the  year  1830.  Taught  by  hia  father 
n  became  a  connoisseur  in 
irsu  of  time  ho  commenced 
ount.  He  was  soon  known 
,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  be 
settled,  after  much  wandering:,  in  his  native  town  of 
Bangalore,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  repute. 

During  all  these  years  Kiiiuamia  hail  been  a  good 
Hindu,  living,  as  far  as  he  knew  how,  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  his  religion.  His  great  ambition, 
however,  was  to  amass  money,  curry  favor  with  the 
wealthy,  ami  be  well  spoken  of. 

Belter  days  dawned  at  last  for  Ramannn.  A 
thonght  took  possession  of  hia  mind  which  ultimate- 
ly led  hint  to  cliniiuc  his  whole  manner  of  life.  It 
was  this  :  "One  day  I  must  go  naked  from  this  world, 
leaving  all  my  riches  behind."  This  thought  gave 
10  rest  day  or  night,  and  from  that  time  he  began 
to  seek  salvation;  not  the  Christian  salvation,  but 
Mutli,  the  salvation  the  Hindu  believes  in,  absorp- 
tion Into  the  deity,  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
being  born  again  and  again  through  countless  ages. 
In  this  weary  search,  In  which  so  many  thousands 
of  the  nobler  souls  in  Hindustan  are  engaged  at  this 
t,  he  visited  several  of  the  most  famoasshrinea 
In  India,  among  others  Benares,  Coujlveram,  Ra- 
i,  Tlrnpatl,  Srirangam,  Kumbakonum,  and 
Madura.  Heedless  alike  of  sun  and  rain,  he  under- 
t  the  severest  penances,  he  bowed  before  each 
Idol,  he  brought  his  offerings  of  limes  and  eocoanuts 
"  ir  the  gods,  and  the  still  mors  costly  oblations  de- 
manded by  the  priests.  Tims  he  wore  out  his  strength 
i  exhausted  his  exchequer,  and  what  was  the  re- 
mit T  Ramanna  himself  told  me  he  got  nothing  but 
"  aching  limbs  and  weary  heart." 
Finding  that  all  was  in  vain,  that  peace  of  mind 


was  uot  restored,  nor  purity  of  heart  vouchsafed,  he 
returned,  sad  altd  weary,  to  his  native  place.  Kit 
some  time  he  was  In  great  distress  of  mind,  and 
BMds  anxious  Inquiries  of  many  yurim  (spiritual  pre- 
cept ors|  as  to  the  way  in  whleh  he  was  to  obtain  sal- 
vation. They  had  but  one  reply,  namely,  that  the 
rich  can  obtain  the  favor  of  God  only  by  works  of 
charity,  and  MpacUdlr  by  bestowing  gifts  on  the 
Brahmaus.  Iu  these  and  other  ways  he  gave  uwuy 
the  larger  portion  of  his  property,  and  as  he  stood 
neurit?  for  many  poor,- thinking  that  this  also  would 
help  him,  ha  hail  tiimlly  to  sell  nil  hia  property  to 
pay  his  debts. 

He  was  now  a  poor  man,  but  as  he  had  failed  to 
llud  rest  of  soul  in  the  time  of  wealth,  10  bow  waj 
he  unable  to  iind  it  in  the  days  of  poverty.  Restless 
and  weary,  he  at.  last  turned  to  Vedanii~m,  server! 
the  gnrta,  sang  the  Vedantlc  hymns,  and  observed 
the  impure  rites  of  the  inktt  jmjn. 

At  tills  time  lie  lieard  our  evangelists  preaching 
doctrinus  that  commended  themselves  to  him  Us 
being  distinctly  purer  and  mure  ennobling  than 
(Imi-i;  lit  tli.'  Ycduntisls,  but  tilled  wllh  religious 
pride  ami  seal,  ami  lielicviug  Christianity  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  outcasts,  he  disregarded  what  he 
heard,and  tried  to  binder  the  preachers  in  many  ways, 

.lust  then  he  heard  that  his  daughter,  a  widow  liv- 
ing In  Ttimkur,  after  receiving  Instruction  In  the 
truths  of.  Christianity,  had  entered  the  CtnVGfl  by 
baptism,  and  was  about  to  marry  a  Christian  teach- 
er. This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old  man,  who  was 
then  living  in  a  village  four  miles  from  Tuinkur. 
Through  his  daughter's  Influence,  the  native  minis- 
ter went  to  visit  him,  and  although  at  first  he  was 
very  angry,  the  kindness  and  patience  shown  him 
disarmed  his  prejudices,  and  he  was  gradually  led  'o 
the  conclusion  (hat  his  daughter  luid  found  the  true 
religion.  From  that  time  he  bad  a  great  desire  to 
join  her,  but  was  prevented  by  Ids  relatives. 

At  last,  finding  himself  growing  old  and  weak,  anil 
fearing  to  pass  lino  eternity  without  giving  himself 
to  Christ  In  baptism,  he  determined  to  brave  the  au- 
ger of  his  friends.  Leaving  them  ail,  and  ruining  to 
Tumkur,  he  was  baptized  on  May  5,  1HSI,  receiving 
tin*  name  of  Zecharlah.  His  age  at  that  time  was 
probably  about  sixty  years.  His  last  words  on  the 
paper  from  which  I  have  compiled  this  sketeh  are  : 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  that  Christ 
has  shown  mo  great  mercy  in  receiving  me,  a  fur- 
wauderlng  sinner,  into  his  Church,  and  In  filling  my 
heart  with  the  joy  of  his  salvation." 

Xot  much  more  remains  to  bo  said.  Zecharlah 
was  not  able  to  manifest  his  zeal  to  the  world,  as 
many  do,  but  he  was  a  consistent  member,  was  most 
regular  at  the  services,  and  loved  the  house  of  Cod. 
It  was  almost  touching  to  see  the  old  man  come  into 
the  mission  chapel  and  walk  up  the  aisle  almost  too 
feeble  to  move  alone.  On  the  llth  of  Mny.  !RS4.  the 
end  came.  He  heard  the  voice  of  Bod  culling  Mm, 
and  with  unfaltering  trust  In  the  Saviour  the  old 
niaa  answered  to  the  call,  another  proof  of  Christ*" 
power  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto 
God  by  Him.— OMtfl  II".  Hi-'I'ig.  -  WtA  .',■"■■■  -"  ■ 
•iMMrpjfettM. 
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Human  Responsibility. 

44  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain  that  nothing  be 

lost"-John  6. 12. 

THE  obvious  thought  in  oar  mind  as  we  read 
these  words  is  that  Jesus  Christ  inculcates 
economy,  thrift,  saving.  It  lies  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  story  that  Jesus  Christ  is  anxious  to  preserve 
all  that  can  be  preserved.  Here  would  be  an  argu- 
ment made  for  what  would  be  called  the  habit  of 
thrift— the  fragments  are  to  be  carefully  preserved. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  that 
would  not  ask  that  tho  principle  should  go  very 
much  further  than  that.  Consider  for  a  moment. 
The  great  moral  instincts  of  men  must  count  for 
something  in  judging  of  the  habits  of  life,  and  I 
think  that  one  of  the  great  and  strong  concurrent 
moral  influences  of  men  lies  in  this  direction,  that 
they  have  a  sort  of  converse  to  a  very  economical 
and  thrifty  temperament. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  bulk  of  mankind  what  sort 
of  man  they  prefer,  the  man  of  open  hand  or  the 
man  of  closed  hand,  they  would  say,  "  Give  us  a 
man  of  open  hafid."  We  do  not  and  we  cannot  give 
our  sympathies  to  that  man  who  tells  us  lie  is  deal- 
ing prudently  when  he  is  gathering  up  every  little 
fragment  of  life,  every  little  fragment  of  fortune 
and  hoarding  it. 

If  the  world  were  asked  whether  it  preferred  a  man 
that  goes  through  his  fields  and  takes  care  that  ev- 
ery solitary  ear  of  corn  shall  be  gathered  up  by  his 
reapers,  or  a  man  who,  like  Boaz,  gives  instructions 
to  his  reapers  to  let  a  handful  fall  here  and  there  so 
that  the  poor  gleaners  may  gather  up  behind  the 
reapers,  we  should  all  say,  "  Give  us  a  Boazlike 
character ;  that  is  the  man  that  appeals  to  us." 

Therefore  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  saying 
that  this  is  an  incident  which  shows  us  Jesus  Christ 
teaching  thrift.  .  .  .  The  real  truth  is  that  men's 
moral  instinct  in  this  matter  is  quite  just,  because  it 
dislikes  the  man  who  takes  the  good  things  of  this 
life  and  gathers  them  all  so  closely  into  his  hand 
that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  gathering  up  and  sav- 
ing till  at  last  his  saving  becomes  the  vice  of  old  age. 
And  remember,  the  vices  of  old  age  are  the  ugliest 
of  all. 

Take  any  virtue  and  you  will  find  it  is  exposed  to 
tho  deleterious  influence  of  a  corrupting  power.  A 
man  is  generous  and  though  I  will  give  him  credit  for 
having  a  kindly  nature,  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
his  generosity  may  run  riot  with  him  and  may  de- 
generate into  recklessness.  I  know  this  open-hand- 
cdness  may  be  absolute  injustice,  and  that  while  lie 
is  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  lavish  largess  toward  oth- 
ers, there  are  tradesmen's  bills  unpaid.  Then  I  begin 
to  see  that  there  is  a  dishonesty  about  his  liberality 
— that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  vice  which  waits  upon  that 
very  spirit  of  large-handedness  of  which  1  have 
spoken  ;  there  is  a  vice  which  corrupts  it. 

I  know  we  shall  argue  that  the  prudent  man  who 
saves  is  a  wise  and  just  man.  As  we  hear  him 
talking  we  are  quite  sure  ho  is  right  when  he  says 


that  it  is  a  more  honest  thing  for  a  man  to  hoard 
what  he  has,  and  so  prevent  himself  becoming  a 
burden  upon  others  in  his  later  days,  than  it  is  to 
act  like  So-and-so,  who  is  distributing  largely  what 
he  has  at  present,  and  has  no  regard  for  the  future. 
O,  we  approve  of  him  immensely — but  we  do  not 
love  him  !  We  do  not  love  him  because  we  know 
there  is  a  vice  which  also  waits  upon  that ;  that  the 
attribute  which  poses  itself  as  prudence  is  too  often 
the  vice  of  niggardliness. 

What  is  this  corrosive  element  ?  Can  we  give  it  a 
name  ?  Can  we  not  do  anything  to  draw  it  out,  so 
to  speak,  and  therefore  analyze  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  that  habit  which  has  become  in  the  one 
case  niggardliness  and  in  the  other  case  reckless- 
ness ?    I  think  we  can. 

The  element  tchich  corrupts  all  virtue  it  adf.  The 
reason  why  that  man  has  changed  his  liberality  into 
recklessness  is  this,  because  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
has  given  him  a  sort  of  indifference  to  the  needs  and 
the  honor  which  he  owes  to  other  people.  Why  is 
it  that  this  man's  virtue  of  thrift  has  degenerated 
into  niggardliness?  Because  although  at  first  it 
looked  like  a  virtue,  self  came  in  and  said,  "  There 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  feeling  that  I  have 
gathered  this  for  myself  ;  I  call  it  prudence." 

Alas !  it  is  the  worst  feature  of  this  vice  of  all  vices, 
that  the  man  blinds  himself  to  the  fact  that  the 
virtue  has  slipped  down  and  become  a  vice,  because 
self,  unfortunately,  has  entered  in,  and  the  pride  of 
patronage,  the  pride  of  bestowing,  the  pride  of  be- 
ing called  open-handed  waits  upon  one,  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  more,  and  can  outbid, 
outdo,  and  outbuy  his  fellows  enters  into  the  heart 
of  the  other.  Self  in  one  form  or  another  cornea  in 
as  the  corrupting  element,  and  destroys  that  which 
had  been  a  virtue.  So  that  the  conclusion  is  this  : 
that  thrift  is  a  virtue  and  generosity  is  a  virtue,  J^ut 
selfishness  may  enter  into  thrift  and  into  generosity 
and  spoil  them  both. 

There  is  the  sense  of  the  divine  in  everything— your 
money,  your  talents,  your  opportunities;  all  your 
capacities  are  touched  with  the  divine,  and  the  price 
at  which  they  were  given  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
wasted.  Reverence  the  gifts  God  has  given  you  ! 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  heaven  and  earth, 
between  the  degradation  of  your  souls  and  their  ele- 
vation, between  the  thought  of  conceit  in  the  pos- 
session of  gifts  and  reverence  in  their  use.  What  is 
wanted  for  all  of  us  is  reverence  in  their  use. 

Whatever  you  possess  came  to  you  from  God,  and 
as  you  think  of  your  gift,  however  small  it  may  be, 
say  :  **  I  see  my  Master  who  supplied  so  amply  the 
needs  of  tho  multitude  standing  and  looking  upon 
the  fragments  and  saying,  * They  are  all  Gods.' " 
And  though  your  talents  may  be  small,  only  the 
fragmental  gifts  of  life,  gather  them  up  ;  they  came 
as  much  from  the  Lord  of  heaven  as  the  loaf  that  is 
given  into  your  brother's  keeping.  Your  posses. 
sions,  your  money,  whatever  your  income  is,  ought 
to  be  as  scrupulously  handled  and  as  reverently 
administered  as  though  the  accountant  general  were 
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walking  behind  you  to  take  account  of  everything 
you  do.  God  doca  not  send  things  into  the  world 
uselessly,  and  as  he  sen-is  every  Kilt  to  men  it  lias  to 
he  used  for  men,  and  to  lei  It  He  here  would  ba  to  do 
n  double  wroog  ;  it  would  be  Uniting  the  divine  gift 
Kith  irreverence,  and  it  would  be  to  treat  the  divine 
gift  wllh  a  worse-  Irreverence  If  you  allowed  it  to  lie 
useless  there  when  God  meant  it  lo  feed  some 
hungry  souls."  '•  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  he  lost." 

In  the  great  order  of  God  he  means  that  no  gift 
was  ever  bestowed  upon  a  man  but  It  was  to  party 
some  good  lo  bis  fellow-men.  Why  did  he  give  the 
harvest  but  that  man  should  eat  1  Why,  but  that 
the  hungry  should  lie  fed  *  And  why  the  fragments, 
but  that  the  hungry,  whoever  they  were,  might  also 
receive  benefit  from  It  ?  "  Let  nothing  be  lost  "— 
they  are  Jesus  Christ's  words,  because  of  the 
humane  sense  which  entered  his  heart  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  divine  sense. 

All  your  money,  your  time,  your  gifts — are  they  not 
also  lo  be  open  to  the  same  sort  of  demand  !  What  i 
a  glorious  possession  is  given  to  us  here  I  Mark,  ■ 
that  every  gift  comes  from  God—1'  Every  good  and  \ 
perfect  gift  cornea  from  heaven."  But  every  gift 
which  comes  into  human  hands  Is  meant ,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  channel  of  our  personal  influence, 
to  be  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-inen  ; 
and  the  fragment*  of  your  time,  and  of  your  money, 
you  having  used  them  as  God  meant  you  to  use 
thorn,  yet  the  fragments  mual  count  for  something. 

Every  shilling  you  have,  every  hour  you  use,  was 
given  you  by  divine  love  for  a  definite  and  distiuct 
purpose,  an  opportunity  within  your  free  will  or 
not,  but  nevertheless  the  purpose  of  which  God 
knew  and  understood.  Look  out  upon  the  world, 
understand  its  needs,  the  hunger  of  the  hungry,  the 
weariuesa  of  the  heavy-laden,  the  sorrows  of  the 
disconsolate ;  remember  (he  sick  and  the  impris- 
oned, and  as  you  think  o[  these  can  you  not  under- 
stand and  enter  Into  the  passion  of  Christ  that 
nothing  shall  lie  lost  * 

The  energetic  use,  the  conscientious  use,  of  means 
put  Dt  our  disposal  is  the  obvious  lesson  from  the 
leaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  no  encourage- 
ment i if  miserliness,  liere  is  the  ''n  courage  me  Lit  of 
reference  for  the  gifts  of  God  and  humaneness  In 
their  u-e.    This  is  what  Christ  would  have  you  and 

If  you  and  I  want  to  be  emancipated  from  our 
own  selfishness,  which  likes  to  have  Its  fortune, 
which  likes  to  forget  the  needs  of  men  and  the  de- 
mands of  God  the  Father  upon  it ;  if  we  want  to  be 
emancipated,  look  upward,  real  lie  God  ;  look  around 
and  realize  men  I  Look  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
and  reuliite  him  who  came  Into  the  world,  spending 
his  power  and  thlrellng  to  do  good,  and  in  the  paa- 
alon  of  his  life  desired  that  nothing  should  be  lost, 
and  yon,  too,  will  be  filled— I  will  not  say  with  infin- 
ite, pity,  but  with  that  serene  affection,  that  earnest 
covelousness  of  affection,  which  makes  you  say: 
"I,  too,  shall  long  that  nothing  shall  be  lost.  This 
money  in  my  hand  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  lu- 
ll by  God;  this  half-hour  must  be  spent  so 
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that  good  will  come  of  it  In  the  elevation  of  my 
thought.  I  wilt  not  allow  the  fragments  of  life  to 
be  unused." 

They  are  God's,  and  as  life  is  so  Bhort  and  oppor- 
tunity slips  so  fast  away,  surely  at  every  time,  and 
most  of  all  now,  while  the  opportunity  Is  ours, 
should  we  say  :  "  Henceforth  my  life  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  that  divine  thought  and  teaching  of  [he 
Christ,  and  I  will  gather  up  every  opportunity,  and 
ail  my  advantages,  for  it  would  be  awful  to  me  to 
think  that  when  they  arc  so  few  any  of  them  should 
be  lost."—  II'.  B.  Carpenter.  Bidif/i  •ifJtipon,  England. 


Willful  Sin, 
"Whatsoever  i9  note!  faith  is  of  sin."- Horn.  14.23. 

THERE  are  three  stages  in  willful  sin  : 
First,  "Sin  Is  the  transgression  of  the  law" 
(1  John  3.  4).    Everyone  believes  that.    It  is  the  sim- 
ple everyday  definition  of  sin.    In  other  words,  sin 
la  wrongdoing. 

Second,  "  lie  thai  knowelh  to  do  good  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  It  Is  sin  "  (James  5.  17).  Sin  Is  neg- 
lecting to  do  right.  A  great  many  fall  in  heartily 
with  the  first  definition,  but  not  with  the  second.  A 
great  many  of  our  Church  members  say  Hint  sin  Is 
wrongdoing,  but  have  not  learned  that  when  God 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  a  piece  of  Work  for 
him,  and  they  neglect  to  do  it,  that  that  Is  sin. 

Third,  "Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  la  of  aln  "  (Rom. 
14.  38).  This  definition  goes  deeper  still.  If  there 
comes  into  my  life  as  a  Christian  a  question  of  Tight 
and  wrong  about  which  I  am  doubtful,  and  I  con- 
tinue lo  act  as  thon„-li  it  win-  riulit,  as  long  as  1  am 
doubtful  concerning  it,  I  am  sinning,  hecause  my  ac- 
tion la  "  not  of  faith." 

Scores  of  young  believers,  if  they  could  only  see 
and  believe  that,  would  be  saved  from  asking  many 
queatlons.    They  ask : 

"  Is  It  right  for  mo  to  go  here  and  there  •  " 

What  do  yon  think  about  It  f 

"  Well,  I  don't  know," 

Then  it  is  wrong.  The  moment  you  are  doubtful 
about  a  certain  course  of  action,  your  solemn  duty 
Is  to  cease  that  action.  In  the  doing  of  that  doubt- 
ful thing,  there  is  actual  sin  against  God.  There  may 
he  something  which  bus  been  perfectly  legitimate  for 
you  thus  far,  but  suddenly  in  your  own  communion, 
in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  service  for  God,  that  thing 
comra  up  and  yon  see  It  as  never  before,  and  say  : 

"  I  wonder  if  that  Is  right." 

In  process  of  lime  you  may  be  able  to  go  back  to 
it,  because  the  doubt  may  lie  removed,  but  yon  can- 
not afford  to  let  any  thing  fit  mil  I  which  there  Is  asas- 
plclon  of  doubt  stand  between  you  and  your  personal 
communion  with  God.  The  moment  you  begin  to 
do  It,  you  are  iu  the  region  of  sin.— fitv.  O.  Campbell 
Mrgatt,  in  The  True  Estimate  of  lift. 


Sit 


who  thy  life  didst  give 
That  our  souls  might  ransomed  be  ; 
ast  we  not  till  all  the  world 
Hears  that  love  and  turns  lo  thee. 
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SKETCHES  OF  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Re*.  L.  W.  Richer,  D.D. 

LEANDER  WILLIAM  PILCHER  was  born  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  August  2,  1848,  and  died  in  Pe- 
king, China,  November  24, 1893.  He  was  trained  In  a 
Christian  home,  his  father  being  Kev.  Elijah  II.  Pit- 
cher, D.D.,  and  lila  mother,  Phebe  Maria,  daughter  of 
James  Fisk,  Esq.,  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  the  cultured, 
intelligent,  devoted,  and  deeply  religious  wife  for 
twenty-three,  years  Of  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  E.  II.  Pilcher,  Judson 
D.  Collins  was  converted,  who  afterward  became  the 
lirst  missionary  of  ihc  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  China.  Dr.  Pilcher  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  the  China  Held  and  his  son  Leander  inherited  that 

Leander  possessed  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages and  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
Bity  in  Delaware,  O.,  in  1887,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  After  his 
graduation  he  engaged  two  years 
in  edneattonul  work  in  Michigan, 
the  first  year  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Pontlac,  the  second 
aa  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  In  the  same  city. 

He  was  converted  while  a  stud- 


s  duty  to  preach 


the  Gospel, 

his  graduation  at  Delaware  he 
entered  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  for  a  better 
theological  (raining.  Here  be  re- 
mained one  year,  and  then  yield- 
ing to  the  urgent  call  Tor  mis- 
sionaries for  China,  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  sailed  for  China  I  power.    Quietly  but  surely 


August  11,  1870,  arriving  In  Peking  October  22, 181 

He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  and  before  a  year  had  passed  was 
able  to  make  himself  understood  in  it,  and  finally  be- 
came a  very  suiierior  Chinese  scholar,  translating 
vera]  English 


which  afterward  became  Peking  University.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  valuable  educational 
agency  until  Ills  death,  rendering  very  efficient  serv- 
ice la  superintending,  teaching,  and  In  translating  of 
needed  tent-books.  In  1889  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dr.  Pilcher  rejoiced  in  his  personal  experience  of 
salvation.  Writing  under  date  of  February  6,  1N*7, 
he  said  :  "  Yesterday  at  noon  In  our  prayer  meeting 
I  was  made  to  greatly  rejoice.  Higher  by  faith  I 
climbed  until  soon  I  stood  upon  the  summit,  all 
bathed  with  the  joy  that  overflowed.  It  was  no 
vision  or  chimera  of  a  disordered  mind.  I  hungered 
and  thirsted  and  was  filled.  O  !  blessed  experience  '. 
O  !  joy  unspeakable  !  I  had  asked  for  a  great  deal, 
the  Lord  gave  me  more — exceedingly  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  I  asked  or  thought.  I  now  stand 
on  the  mountain  top.  Clouds  of 
doubt  canuot  rise  to  thisalt  it  ude. 
The  light  that  is  all  around, 
streaming  forth  from  the  throne 
of  God,  is  too  bright  and  all-per- 
vading to  permit  of  a  shadow. 
Here  I  want  to  dwell,  not  for  my 
peace,  but  for  (iod's  glory." 

Dr.  Pilcher  desired  first  of  alt 
that  the  students  under  his  care 
should  become  Christians,  aod 
this  he  sought  prayerfully,  ear- 
nestly, and  lovingly.  In  1669  he 
gladly  wrote  as  follows  from 
Peking  University:  "Better than 
all  else  has  been  the  deep  spirit- 
ual Interest  pervading  the  whole 
school  during  the  last  few 
months.  There  is  scarcely  a  pupil 
who  has  not  come  under  its 
Spirit  been  at 


£ 


lull 


!(>:!    ■... 


Hitman. 
;  L"  mtod  Stutes,  and  con- 
■ii  Theological  Seminary, 
entering  the  Boston  Unl- 
Irom  whleh  lie  graduated 
month  he  married  Miss 


tinned  his  studies  In  L'ni 

Sew  York  city,  afterward 

versity  School  of  Theology 

In  March,  1*70.     The  siimi 

Mary  II.  Garwood  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  with  her 

returned  to  China,  arriving  there  October  13,  1STR. 

For  the  next  eight  years  he  labored  chiefly  In  Peking 

and  Tientsin,  engaging  in  general  evangelistic  work. 

and  (riving  special  attention  to  the  instruction  of 

i.:]iiIi];ch. 

In  1**4  he  visited  the  United  States,  chiefly  on  ne- 


illzatlou  of  guilt,  and 
ce  the  penitent  ones. 
For  weeks  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  most  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion  such  as  has. never  beeu 
known  before  In  the  history  of  the  Mission.  Lives 
have  been  completely  transformed  and  experiences 
have  been  deepened.  Some  who  for  years  had  steeled 
their  hearts  against  religions  Influences  have  at 
last  yielded,  and  still  the  work  goes  on.  Some  of 
our  young  men  are  feeling  strongly  the  call  of 
Hod  to  'go  preach,'  and  many  are  the  witnesses  of 
the  power  of  (lod  to  save  to  the  uttermost." 

Dr.  Pilcher  wrote  from  Peking  University  in  the 
summer  of  1893  :  "  While  no  obligations  are  placed 
upon  any  student  to  lay  aside  his  ancestral  faith  and 
become  Christian,  the  primary  object  of  the  univer- 
sity—to impart  secular  Instruction  under  Christian 
iiLspices — Is  never  lost  sight  of.   Christian  Influences 
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s  loved  .  pervade  every  department,  and  re 
ting  'if  is  imparted  constantly,  and  In  many  ways.  Not  the 
of  Hie  least  among  the  active  forces  at  work  to  promote 
stitnte,    religious  lite  among  the  members  of  the  institution 
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Is  the  Epworth  League,  a  chapter  of  which  organiza- ,  ability  to  acquired  knowledge,  firm  conviction  to  a 
tion  was  organized  last  winter,  and  has  done  much  '  winning  faith.  For  something  over  eight  years  I 
aggressive  work.  Of  the  five  young  men  who  gradu-  have  known  him  well.  Associated  somewhat  with 
ated  last  year,  three  entered  the  Christian  ministry, !  him  in  the  organization  of  his  life  work,  the  Peking 
one  was  retained  as  a  teacher  in  the  Peking  Inter-  University,  I  had  frequent  occasions  to  appreciate  and 
mediate  School,  and  the  fifth— though  not  in  the  em-  j  recognize  his  prudence  and  judgment  and  wisdom/1 
ploy  of  the  Church— has  maintained  his  C'hristiau  pro- !  His  brother,  Lewis  S.  Pilchcr,  wrote  of  him  :  **  He 
fusion,  and  has  contributed  of  his  means  and  of  his  had  a  genius  for  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement, 
time  to  the  work  of  the  local  church  where  he  resides."  Many  evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  all  the  buildings 
The  health  of  Dr.  Pilcher  commenced  to  fail  and  grounds  of  Peking  University,  in  the  rooms  of 
car'.yinlSQft,  and  be  was  urged  to  return  on  furlough  the  students,  the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue,  the 
to  the  United  States,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  public  enter- 
leave  his  work  at  the  university.  In  September '  taiuments,  and  the  neatness  and  taste  displayed  in 
he  grew  worse,  and  for  ten  weeks  suffered  much  his  publications.  But  while  he  gave  special  thought 
from  weariness,  exhaustion,  and  pain,  entering  into  .  in  this  direction  his  plans  were  not  narrow.  He 
rest  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  No- .  looked  forward  to  the  future  growth  of  the  univer- 
vember  '24,  18193.  The  day  before  his  death  he  was  sity  in  endowment,  buildings,  increase  of  students, 
told  of  his  critical  condition,  and  replied,  <%  I  am  in  '  and  spiritual  results  until  it  should  be  worthy  of  the 
the  hands  of  a  good  Providence  and  he  cares."  A  :  name  given  it  at  its  foundation  ;  but  he  was  called 
large  numl>er  of  people,  both  Chinese  and  foreign- 1  away  when  apparently  he  was  just  prepared  for  his 
ers,  attended  the  funeral  services  in  Asbury  Church,  (  grandest  work.  After  all,  his  graudest  work  was  the 
Peking,  and  formed  part  of  the  funeral  procession  manliness  of  his  Christian  character.  It  was  this  that 
to  the  Foreign  Cemetery,  outside  the  West  Wall  of  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  his  students  and  impressed 
the  city  of  Peking.  Dr.  Pilcher  left  a  wife,  two  '  upon  them  the  importance  of  consecration  to  the 
daughters,  and  a  son.  Since  his  death,  Mrs.  Pilcher  noblest  purposes  of  life,  and  that  made  one  of  them 
has  made  her  home  at  Albion,  Mich.  '  declare  that  Dr.  Pilcher  regarded  them  not  as  Chinese 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Pilcher  Miss  children,  but  as  his  own  children.  It  was  this  that 
Hattie  E.  Davis  wrote  from  Peking:  4*  Dr.  Pilcher  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him  intim- 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  year  or  more,  yet  all    ately." 

through  the  hot  summer  he  was  busy  translating  Rev.  George  R.  Davis,  a  missionary  brother,  wrote: 
some  school  l>ooks  and  getting  the  work  in  readiness  *'  To  us  he  was  the  methodical  man  of  detail,  our 
for  the  coming  year.  September  15  he  was  taken  ill,  '  ready  preacher  in  Chinese,  efficient  interpreter,  and 
and  for  ten  long  weeks  he  bravely  and  patiently  en-  accurate  Conference  secretary.  Of  late  years  the 
dured  pain,  weariness,  and  exhaustion,  while  with  growing  preacher  in  Chinese  was  absorbed  in  the 
alternating  hope  and  fear  we  longed  and  prayed  for  one  work  for  which  he  seemed  best  adapted.  That 
his  recovery :  and  until  the  last  few  weeks  we  be-  '  called  out  all  his  energies— quietly  translating  or 
lieved  that  he  would  yet  be  restored  to  us  and  the  preparing  book  after  book  for  school  use  ;  working 
work  he  loved  so  well.  But  Cod  had  other  plans  for  and  planning  for  a  greater  future  in  our  school 
hiui,  and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  No-  work,  he  himself  promising  increasing  usefulness, 
vember  24  he  quietly  and  peacefully  entered  into  On  his  last  return  from  the  United  States  he  said,  'I 
rest.  His  death  seems  an  almost  Irreparable  loss  to  have  come  back  to  give  twenty  years  of  hard  work  to 
the  work.  His  perfect  command  of  the  language,  China.'  Eight  years  have  passed  away,  and  in  the 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  high  Christian  character  zenith  of  promise,  in  the  midst  of  his  years  his  higher 
made  him  a  great  force  among  the  Chinese.  Our  call  came.  He  has  answered  to  his  new  name  in  the 
school  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  owing  to  roll  call  before  his  Master's  throne.  His  short  life 
his  wise  management  and  indefatigable  zeal  and  en-  over,  work  done,  rest  entered  upon." 
thusiasm.  He  was  ever  planning  to  increase  its  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
efficiency,  but,  more  than  all,  he  sought  to  build  up  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Jauuary  16, 
his  pupils  in  Christian  character  and  integrity.  They  ism,  adopted  a  memorial  minute,  which  said  : "  Dr. 
mourn  for  him  as  a  father  beloved."  ,  Pilcher  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  ability,  clas- 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  of  the  Imperial  Col-  sical  education,  and  thorough  consecration.  He  early 
lege  at  Peking,  wrote :  "  When  Dr.  Pilcher  appeared  in  ■  acquired  such  a  mastery  of  the  Chinese  language  as 
Peking  more  than  twenty  years  ago  his  scholarly  re-  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  among  missionaries  as 
finement,  industry,  and  enterprise  led  me  to  contrive  an  accurate  translator  and  fluent  speaker.  Hisemi- 
high  hopes  of  his  usefulness.  These  hopes  have  been  nent  fitness  for  the  position  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
more  than  realized  in  all  points  excepting  the  short-  as  the  president  of  our  Peking  University,  an  insti 
ness  of  his  shining  path."  tution  which,  under  his  wise  management  and  lead- 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  United  States  Minister  at  Pe- '  ership,  has  attained  a  high  character  among  the 
king,  wrote  :  *•  1  greatly  admired  and  esteemed  Dr.  Christian  educational  institutions  of  China.  His 
Pilcher.  His  gentle  manners,  his  great  learning,  his  consecration  and  enthusiasm  made  him  a  model  mis- 
devotion  to  Christian  education,  were  passports  to  sionary.  In  his  death  the  Church  in  China  has  been 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  persons  who  had  the  bereft  of  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  successful  serv- 
honor  and  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  '  ants,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  one  of  its  ablest 
singularly    united   firmness    to    courtesy,    natural .  and  most  devoted  representatives." 
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MISSIONARY   CONCERT. 


Program* 

Reading  8cripture.    Rom.  10.  4-15. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  183 : 

Joy  to  the  world  !  the  Lord  is  come ; 
Let  earth  receive  her  King. 

Prater  :  For  the  Church  at  home,  that  it  may  re- 
alize its  obligations  and  opportunities. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  187 : 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed 
Great  David's  greater  Son. 

Questions  to  be  Answered  :  What  is  the  Mis- 
sionary Problem  ?  How  can  the  Human  Race  be 
Saved  ?  What  Results  from  the  Acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Who  Need  the  Gospel  ?  How  many  need 
the  Gospel  ?  How  shall  they  obtain  it?  What  are 
our  Obligations  concerning  it  ? 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  607 : 

Hark,  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling, 
••  Who  will  go  and  work  to-day  ?" 

Collection. 

References:  Foreign  Missions,  by  S.  L.  Baldwin, 
D.D. ;  Foreign  Missions,  by  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  ;  The 
Foreign  Missionary  by  W.  G.  E.  Cunnyngham,  D.D.; 
A  Concise  History  of  Missions,  by  E.  M.  Bliss,  D.D.  ; 
Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions,  by  Rev.  Chalmers 
Martin  ;  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  Rev.  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick  ;  The  Missionary  Problem,  by  James 
Croil 


Solving  the  Missionary  Problem. 

What  is  the  Missionary  Problem  ?  The  salvation  of 
the  Human  Race. 

How  can  the  Human  Race  be  Saved  ?  By  the  proc- 
lamation and  acceptance  of  the  Gospel. 

What  Results  from  the  Acceptance  of  the  Gospel? 
Regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart,  and  conversion, 
or  a  change  of  life  ;  the  giving  of  a  glad  service  to 
God  and  man. 

Who  need  the  Gospel?  All  who  have  not  been  saved 
by  it. 

Hoto  many  need  the  Gospel?  At  least  three  fourths 
of  the  human  race.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
Asia  and  Africa  have  never  heard  of  Christ. 

How  shall  those  who  n*ul  the  Gosjxl  obtain  it?  By 
those  who  have  it  giving  it  to  them. 

How  can  those  who  have  the  GmjmI  best  give  it  to  those 
who  have  it  not  ?  By  going  in  person,  telling  them 
the  glad  news,  persuading  them  to  receive  it,  in- 
structing them  in  its  use. 

If  aome  jiersons  who  have  ths  Gosprl  cannot  go  with  it  to 
othcrs%  what  is  the  next  best  thing?  Supporting  those 
who  can  go,  are  willing  to  £o,  and  are  qualified  for 
the  work  of  proclamation  and  instruction. 

Notes. 

The  word  *k  Gospel  "  means  "  glad  tidings,"  and 
it  is  the  name  given  to  the  history  of  the  life,  labors, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to 
heaven  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  the  four  evangel- 
ists, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  **  Preaching  " 


is  the  public  proclamation  of  this  Inspired  history. 
To  preach  the  Gospel  is, therefore  publicly  to  teach 
its  history,  doctrines,  commandments,  and  to  enforce 
its  precepts  and  duties.  In  its  widest  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  legitimate  methods  of  religions  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  place  for  every  Christian  in  this 
great  work.  Those  who  cannot  go  to  heathen  lands 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  send  substitutes  for 
the  service. —  W.  G.  E.  Cunnyngham,  D.D. 

God's  great  agent  for  the  spread  of  his  kingdom 
is  the  Church.  In  every  land  he  operates  through 
the  Church ;  and  missions  exist  distinctly  for  the 
Church.  Every  Church  should  work  out  into  a  mis- 
sion ;  every  mission  should  work  out  into  a  Church. 
The  conversion  of  souls  is  a  necessary  part  of  this. 
The  primary  aim  of  missions  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  all  lands.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  plant  the  Church 
in  all  lands.  The  mission  must  not  stop  with  the 
conversion  of  heathen.  It  must  seek  their  edification 
and  sanctification.  It  must  build  them  up  into  a 
Christian  society. — E.  A.  Lawrence,  D.D. 

The  persons  commissioned  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
others  are,  in  a  general  sense,  all  disciples.  "  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come ;  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say  Come."  Everyone  who  has  heard  the 
Master's  voice  is  delegated  to  make  known  the  gra- 
cious invitation  of  divine  mercy.  In  this  sense  every 
disciple  is  an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  his  fellow- 
men,  but  in  a  more  special  sense  the  ministry  is  set 
apart  for  this  work.  Missionary  work  is  the  work 
for  which  the  Christian  Church  was  organized  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  exists.  The 
Christian  Church  is  the  organized  body  of  Christ's 
followers.  It  is  here  for  this  one  purpose,  to  '*  go  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Nothing  is  clearer,  from  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
than  that  missionary  work  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  as  such.  It  is  not  a  benevolence,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  hearts  of  Christian  people,  and  to  which 
they  may  give  more  or  less  attention  according  to 
circumstances.  It  does  not  bear  the  outside,  though 
affiliated,  relation  to  the  Church  that  an  orphan 
asylum  might,  or  an  institution  for  the  blind.  It  is 
not  merely  a  grand  agency  among  others  for  enlight- 
ening and  civilizing  the  world.  It  is  not  simply  a 
department  of  Church  work.  It  is  the  one  vital,  all 
absorbing,  specific  work  of  the  Church ;  and  all  de- 
partments of  work  are  valuable  and  justifiable  in 
proportion  as  they  bear  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work.— S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D. 

There  are  certain  qualifications  demanded  of  a 
missionary.  Some  of  them  are  needed  by  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  some  of  them  are  peculiar 
to  the  calling  of  a  missionary.  Sincere  piety  is  an 
indispensable  qualification.  Deep  and  thorough 
consecration  is  a  requisite.  Common  sense  Is  im- 
peratively necessary.  A  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  a  very  desirable  qualification.  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  power  of  adaptation.  Facility  in  acquiring 
language  is  also  a  very  desirable  qualification.  Phys- 
ical health  is  a  necessary  qualification.    A  mission- 
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ary  should  possess  well-cultivated  mental  powers. 
We  have  no  light  to  expect  the  heathen  to  be  ready 
to  support  the  Gospel  as  soon  as  it  is  presented  to 
them.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  that  those  who 
are  sent  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
shall  support  themselves  by  some  manual  or  other 
labor.  Whatever  is  needed  for  their  proper  support 
should  be  supplied  by  the  Church  at  home.  The  whole 
Church  being  under  the  obligation  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  whole  world,  it  is  manifest  that  the  particular 
persons  who  are  called  out  as  the  executives  of  the 
Church  in  this  work  must  be  sustained  by  the  disci- 
ples at  home. — &  L.  Baldwin,  D.D. 

The  motive  of  missions  is  plainly  love  to  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  his  command.  This  may  include 
more  or  less  of  love  for  lost  souls— the  more  the  bet- 
ter—and of  pity  for  those  in  ignorance  and  miser)'  ; 
but  above  all  other  motives  which  have  a  sustaining, 
Inspiring,  and  impelling  influence  over  the  Christian 
heart  is  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  a  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  him,  and  a  desire  to  do  his  will  with 
reference  to  the  proclamation  of  his  Gospel.  As  re- 
gards the  object  of  missions,  it  is  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  need  it.  If  the  heathen  do  not  need  the 
Gospel,  then  our  human  race  could  have  done  with- 
out it.  If  it  is  not  a  blessing  to  them,  then  how  can 
we  consider  it  a  blessing  to  us  ?  If  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  take  it  to  them,  why  was  it  not  a 
prodigious  mistake  to  bring  it  to  us  ?  What  blessing 
or  solace  for  time  and  eternity  has  it  brought  to  us 
which  it  cannot  also  carry  to  them  i  The  object, 
then,  of  missions  is  simply  the  extension  among  all 
men  of  the  manifold  benefits  of  the  Gospel.  If  Christ 
is  the  best  gift  of  heaven  to  earth,  if  the  Gospel  is  the 
sweetest  message  of  God  to  man,  if  the  benefits  of 
contact  with  Christianity  are  unique  and  obtainable, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  informed,  only  through  the 
dissemination  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  we 
who  have  it  are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
that  religion  where  it  is  not  known  and  where  it  can- 
not be  found,  except  as  we  make  it  our  business  to 
give  it,  then  there  is  no  object  which  is  worthy  of 
fixing  the  purpose  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  which 
transcends  in  its  dignity  the  simple  gift  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  who  need  it.— James  S.  Dcnni*,  D.D. 


SUBTRACT. 

Subtract  from  your  heart  each  selfish  aim, 
Let  your  gift  be  brought  in  the  Saviour's  name. 
From  the  gold  and  silver  subtract  the  dross, 
Make  the  offering  pure,  for  all  else  is  loss. 
Subtract  all  pride  and  all  mere  display ; 
In  the  work  for  Christ,  'tis  the  only  way, 
And  thus  will  he  bless  you,  day  by  day. 

MULTIPLY. 

The  seed  that  Is  sown  must  be  multiplied, 

And  scattered  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 

The  workers  here,  and  in  ever)'  land 

Should  be  Increased  to  a  mighty  band. 

The  homes  for  the  destitute  and  sad 

Should  be  multiplied,  and  the  world  made  glad. 

By  the  help  of  all  is  the  work  Increased, 

From  the  greatest,  down  to  the  very  least. 

The  heli>ers  should  multiply  each  day 

In  the  great  world's  work,  'tis  the  only  way. 

DIVIDE. 

Divide,  divide,  what  you  call  your  own, 
And  share  with  those  that  have  never  known 
The  light  and  love  and  the  comfort  true 
That  all  your  life  have  been  given  to  you. 
As  freely  as  ye  have  received,  then  give, 
For  only  by  giving  we  truly  live. 
"Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight,1' 
Is  the  Scripture  word,  and  you  must  not  wait 
To  see  what  somebody  else  will  do  ; 
Be  quick  to  give  what  belongs  to  you. 
Divide  your  time  and  your  money  and  all, 
That  you  may  unswer  the  piteous  call 
That  rings  on  the  air  from  day  to  day. 
Divide,  yes  divide.     Tis  the  the  Christlike  way. 
— Julia  11.  Johnston i  in  Ortr  Sm  awl  IaimI. 

Note.-  If  blackboard  in  at  hand,  each  of  the  four 
might  write  upon  it  the  sign  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  as  he  comes. 


Program  for  Children's  Meeting. 

Tiikek  Missionary  Classes. 

I.    Oj#nint/  AVcrfiVn. 
Mi**ion«ry  (Iroifrujthy. 


A  Missionary  Arithmetio  Lemon, 

(Four  may  take  part  in  this  short  exercise,  each  giving 
one  recitation.    Some  appropriate  song  may  be  sung  in  i 
conclusion.)  - 

ADD.  J 

Add  to  your  faith  from  day  to  day- 
Knowledge  and  love,  and  you  then  will  pray 
As  never  before,  for  souls  In  need 
Who  look  to  you,  as  for  help  they  plead. 
Add  to  your  love,  the  patience  strong  ' 

That  will  still  keep  on,  though  the  way  be  long.       ( 
Add  to  the  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes, 
And  make  them  ring  the  pleasautest  chimes 
As  they  send  good  news  to  the  fur-off  climes, 
And  to  sad  waifs  here  far  happier  times. 
Add,  and  keep  adding,  from  day  to  day  ; 
In  the  Mission  Cause,  'tis  the  only  way. 


II 


1.      MAT-TALK   BY  LEADER. 

^  Each  child  should  be  asked  in  advance  to  bring 
some  item  of  interest  about  one  or  more  mission 
countries. ) 

Conduct  an  imaginary  journey,  using  a  map  of  the 
world  where  the  mission  stations  are  plainly  marked. 
Call  for  the  children's  items  as  each  field  is  reached. 
Fill  in  whatever  characteristic  i>oints  of  interest  are 
omitted,  and  cs]>ccially  the  religious  and  missionary 
phase*,  in  order  that  this  may  be  "missionary  "  ge- 
ography. 

'.}.      REVIEW   QUESTIONS. 

i  Write  such  questions  as  the  following  on  small 
cards.  Tuke  the  card  from  the  top  of  the  pile,  read 
the  question,  ami  let  the  child  who  answers  it  cor- 
nvTiy  come  forward  and  read  the  next  one.  If  tho 
chiUlreu  are  not  well  informed  on  mission  topics, 
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this  exercise  should  be  omitted,  and  used  as  a  review 
at  the  end  of  the  year.) 

Where  is  Kyoto,  Kobe,  Benares,  Tokyo,  Foochow, 
Calcutta,  Shanghai,  Zurich,  Rome,  Rangoon,  Singa- 
pore, Manila,  Santiago,  Buenos  Ayres,  Seoul,  Pe- 
king? 

What  islands  are  made  of  coral  ?    What  is  called 
the  Dark  Continent  ?    What  is  a  zenana  ?    What  is 
a  kraal  ? 
What  mission  land- 
contains  one  fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  * 

is  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia  * 

has  a  sacred  river  V 

is  half  as  large  as  the  United  States  ? 

is  composed  of  islands  t 

has  a  sacred  mountain  ? 
In  what  country- 
do  women  wear  thick  veils  over  their  faces  ? 

do  people  treat  widows  very  cruelly  ? 

do  people  worship  Buddha  ? 

are  the  houses  shaped  like  bee-hives  ? 

do  people  live  iu  kraals  * 

are  children  married  when  they  are  very  young* 

do  the  Hindus  live  ? 

do  the  children  honor  their  parents  ? 

are  women  kept  in  zenanas  ? 
In  what  country- 
do  the  people  worship  millions  of  gods  ? 

do  the  people  worship  sticks  and  stones  ? 

do  the  people  worship  monkeys  and  cows  ? 

are  little  girls'  feet  bound  ? 

are  the  walls  of  the  houses  made  of  paper  ? 

are  the  women  slaves  to  their  husbands  ? 

are  the  women  shut  in  harems  * 

do  the  men  dress  in  white  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  a  missionary  ship  and  where 
does  she  go  ? 

III.  Missionary  Grammar. 

(Quick  work  of  the  leader  at  the  blackboard. ) 

Go.  (What  part  of  speech  ?  What  mood  ?  What 
does  the  imperative  mood  express  ?  What  is 
the  great  missionary  command  ?  Mark  16.  15. 
All  recite  it.  Go  where  *  That  connects  our 
grammar  lesson  with  our  geography.) 

PicEACii.    (What  V    To  whom  ?) 

Pkay.  (This  is  what  we  are  to  do  who  cannot  go 
and  preach.) 

Study. 

Wokk. 

Give.  (How  much  V  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
class.) 

IV.  Missionary  Arithnutir. 

Prepare  seven  pieces  of  braid  of  the  following 
lengths  : — 

1.  Missions,  }x  inch  yellow,  #5,000,000. 

2.  Churches,  f>«*  inch  white,  $125,000,000. 

3.  Schools,  KV  inch  blue,  $165,000,000. 

4.  Sugar  and  molasses,  that  is,  candy,  ll1^  red, 
$225,000,000. 

5.  Boots  and  shoes,  163/  gray,  £335,000,000. 

6.  Tobacco,  25*4  brown,  $515,000,000. 

7.  Liquor,  54  black,  $1,080,000,000. 

The  above  table  represents  the  amount  of  money  | 


spent  by  the  United  States  annually.    Omitting  the 
figures,  it  is  a  very  striking  object  lesson  to  children. 

After  displaying  each  piece  of  braid,  hold  up  in 
one  hand  (1)  and  (2),  in  the  other  (6)  and  (7),  to  com- 
pare what  we  give  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  Evil.    Apply  the  lesson. 

V.  Closing  Extrvixt*. 

— Miss  Emma  E.  Ihrtery  in  Mission  Day  Spring. 


The  Gospel  in  India. 

BY   REV.  JAMES  COOTE,   If. A. 

Where  Orient  suns  glare  on  Himalayan  steeps. 
And  the  dark  Ghauts  o'ershade  green  Travancore ; 

Where  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  jungle  leaps, 
Aud  night  is  hideous  with  the  lion's  roar ; 

Where  through  his  fetid  mouths  the  Ganges  rolls 

The  sluggish  flood,  noisome  with  crocodiles : 
Where  teeming  millions,  swart  of  face,  and  souls. 

Begrimed  with  sin,  enthralled  by  priestly  wiles- 
Brahman  and  Buddhist — cringe  to  bestial  gods, 

Or  lie  on  beds  of  spikes  or  swing  in  air, 
Transfixed  with  hooks  and  burning  iron  rods, 

Stoic  the  while,  or  wailing  in  despair ! 

Joyous  they  come  across  the  ocean  wide. 

Telling  the  story  of  redeeming  love, 
How  Christ  was  pierced  in  hands  and  feet  and  side 

That  they  might  gain  the  happy  home  above. 

And  the  glad  tidings  thrill  their  hearts  with  joy ; 
Long  had  they  yearned  this  blessed  day  to  see, 
And  find  this  rest  and  peace  without  alloy 

Iu  Him  who  said,  "  Ye  weary,  come  to  me  ! " 

And  now  the  cruel  gods  are  disavowed ; 

The  wheels  of  Juggernaut  no  longer  crush 
The  prostrate  multitudes ;  the  anxious  crowd 

The  shrines  of  Gautama  desert,  and  rush 

To  humble  temples  of  God's  blessed  Son, 
Eager  to  hear  the  message  from  the  word, 

How  life  eternal  may  be  surely  won 
And  how  to  glorify  the  common  Lord. 

Caste  is  ignored,  nor  glare  the  hellish  pyres 
With  reek  of  living  wife  and  husband  dead  ; 

In  Gunga's  ooze  sons  smother  not  their  sires, 
Nor  babes  are  drowned  to  please  the  monster's 
dread ; 

But  at  baptismal  font  in  Christian  shrine, 

In  name  of  the  all-glorious  Trinity, 
Are  sealed  to  Him  who  spake  the  words  divine, 

"  Suffer  the  children  all  to  come  to  me." 

And  signs  are  many  o'er  those  regions  broad 
That  India's  night  of  heathen  gloom  is  past ; 

Fast  are  her  children  coming  home  to  God 
And  finding  love's  bright  morn  in  him  at  last. 

Yes,  India  priceless  jewels  yet  will  bring— 
Her  myriad  tribes  redeemed  from  sin  and  thrall. 

To  deck  the  diadem  of  Christ  the  King, 
Enthroned  within  the  loving  hearts  of  all ! 

God  speed  our  noble  Thoburn,  Parker,  Warne, 
And  all  the  knightly  men  and  women  brave, 

The  avant-couriers  of  the  glorious  mom 
Breaking  in  splendor  over  mount  and  wave. 

In  that  effulgence  every  race  and  tribe 

O'er  those  vast  realms  will  soon  "  arise  and  shine," 
To  Christ  the  kingdom,  glory,  power  ascribe, 

And  lave  their  souls  white  in  his  blood  divine. 

Lawrence,  L.  I. 
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The  Missionary  Box. 

It  spanned  f uty  many  a  river,  knew  many  a  mountain  pass ; 

It  crossed  the  wheat-grown  prairies,  and  valleys  of  flowers  and  grass ; 

By  night  and  day  it  traveled,  with  many  thumps  and  knocks, 

Till  it  paused  at  a  lonely  cabin — did  the  missionary  box. 

The  missionary  stood  there,  a  smile  upon  his  face, 

All  round,  like  a  flock  of  chickens,  the  children  flew  apace ; 

Johnnie  ran  for  a  hammer ;  Teddie  pulled  at  a  screw ; 

Bessie  tugged  at  the  cover,  the  baby  helping,  too ; 

But  the  father  hushed  the  tumult,  and  the  clamor  died  away ; 

For  he  said,  when  all  were  silent,  "  Now,  children,  let  us  pray." 

"  Father,  thy  gifts  are  many  ;  we  thank  thee  for  each  one, 
But  most  to-day  we  thank  thee  for  what  kind  hearts  have  done. 
Far  away  are  the  helpers  who  knew  of  our  pressing  need ; 
Bless  them,  gracious  Father,  for  loving  thought  and  deed. 
Teach  us  to  use  in  wisdom  the  gifts  awaiting  here ; 
Make  us  to  be  unselfish  and  patient  and  sincere, 
Still  to  press  on  with  courage,  like  him  who  overcame ; 
All  of  these  things,  our  Father,  we  ask  thee  in  His  name." 

O,  who  could  tell  the  story  when  the  box  was  opened  wide  ? 
First  of  all  were  blankets,  which  the  mother  laid  aside, 
So  much  she  knew  of  sickness  and  poverty  and  cold, 
When  humble  neighbors  sought  her  and  tales  of  sorrow  told. 

Then  close  beside  were  garments  all  spotless  and  unworn, 

And  "  A  suit  of  clothes  for  the  pastor  "  was  the  legend  pinned  thereon. 

The  missionary  viewed  them,  a  tear  within  his  eye, 

And  an  unspoken  blessing  was  lifted  up  on  high  ; 

For  the  preached  word  is  given  with  dignity  and  grace, 

And  a  patched  coat  o'  Sundays  seemed  somehow  out  of  place. 

Next  the  sweet  mother  lifted  a  soft  and  pretty  gown, 

And  said,  "  How  this  will  please  her,  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown !  " 

But  the  missionary  smiled  on  the  face  that  cheered  his  life, 

And  answered  very  firmly,  "  I  know  it  fits  my  wife  !  " 

There  were  toys  for  little  children  (here  the  baby  squealed  outright), 

And  some  for  the  bigger  younglings,  some  skates,  maybe,  or  a  kite ; 

And  wistfully  asked  Bessie,  that  winsome  little  elf, 

"  Mamma,  would  it  be  selfish  to  keep  this  doll  myself  ?  " 

O  soon  in  the  pastor's  parish  full  many  mothers1  flocks 

Were  gladdened  by  the  contents  of  the  missionary  box. 

But  the  gift  that  came  the  nearest  to  breaking  the  pastor's  heart 

Was  a  square  and  heavy  package  laid  by  itself  apart ; 

For  a  heart  may  break  with  gladness,  and  the  books  that  came  to  sight 

Were  what  he  long  had  needed  for  guidance  and  delight. 

His  hurrying  hands  wire  trembling :  his  face  was  flushed  with  joy ; 

He  clasped  the  precious  volumes,  and  he  laughed  like  a  happy  boy. 

As  travelers  in  a  desert  hail  the  shadows  of  great  rocks, 

So  to  the  wear}'  worker  was  the  missionary  box. 

O  ye  who  wrought  its  coming  with  tenderness  and  care, 

Be  sure  that  memory  holds  you  in  daily  thought  and  prayer. 

Ye  are  led  in  ways  ye  know  not ;  and,  howe'er  small  each  gift, 

It  enters  on  a  mission  to  comfort  and  uplift. 

Still  from  the  little  cabin  by  lonely  Western  tides 

In  ever-widening  circles  spreads  the  love  that  cheers  and  guides ; 

And  a  blest  remembrance  always  the  door  of  faith  unlocks 

Of  hearts  that  planned  and  hands  that  packed  the  missionary  box. 

-Eleanor  \Y.  F.  Bates,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION   FIELDS. 


The  Outlook  at  Foofthow,  China. 

BT  REV.  M.  C.  WILCOX,  PH.D. 

IT  is  needless  to  recount  the  atrocities  of  the  Box- 
ers at  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
north.  But  as  is  well  known  serious  uprisings,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life  and  property,  have  also 
taken  place  in  many  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
trend  of  affairs  at  Foochow  seemed  to  warn  us  that 
we  should  not  be  exempt.  In  the  latter  part  of  July, 
while  at  Foochow  preparing  the  August  number  of 
Ttte  Chine*  Christian  Advocate  for  the  printers,  I  heard 
that  the  people  in  the  native  city,  in  several  of  the 
suburbs,  and  in  some  of  the  large  towns  up  the  Min 
River,  were  daily  becoming  more  excited  and  more 
hostile  in  their  attitude  toward  missionaries  and 
native  Christians.  A  little  after  midnight  of  July  20 
I  myself  was  awakened  by  a  noisy  crowd  that  passed 
my  house  and  uttered  language  full  of  threats 
against  Christians,  foreign  and  native.  Several  Chi- 
nese Christians  told  me  that  night  after  night  they 
had  been  kept  awake  by  such  rowdy  demonstrations. 
The  threats  were  not  only  against  native  Christians 
and  missionaries,  but  against  the  jhurches,  schools, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Under  these  circumstances  experienced  Chinese 
pastors  and  others  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
native  Christians,  property,  etc.,  would  be  safer  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  missionaries,  the  sight 
of  whom  seemed  to  have  an  irritating  effect  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  foreigners.  Our  United  States 
consul  advised  that  missionaries  with  families  should 
as  soon  as  practicable  go  to  some  safer  place. 
Accordingly  a  number  of  us  and  our  families  came 
to  Japan,  where  we  have  been  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by  our  missionaries 
laboring  in  the  "  Island  Empire. " 

I  should  also  state  that,  before  I  left  Foochow, 
placards  were  being  posted,  ostensibly  by  Boxers, 
exhorting  their  sympathizers  in  that  city  to  keep  up 
courage,  as  hundreds  of  their  comrades  were  on 
their  way  to  exterminate  the  hated  foreigners  and 
native  Christians.  One  of  these  placards  I  secured 
and  still  have  in  my  possession. 

But  probably  the  greatest  danger  to  Foochow  and 
the  entire  Fuhkien  Province  may  come  trom  the 
Vegetarians,  so-called,  whose  frightful  massacre  of 
nearly  a  dozen  English  missionaries  and  children 
near  Kucheng,  August  1,  1895,  is  still  fresh  in  mem. 
ory.  Before  I  left  Foochow  I  heard  on  good  author- 
ity that  thousands  of  long  knives  were  being  made 
by  native  blacksmiths.  Later  an  American  gentle- 
man, just  arrived  from  Foochow,  told  me  that  at 
Shanghai  a  Foochow  shopkeeper  had  received  an  or- 
der for  two  thousand  knives,  but  fearing  to  furnish 
so  many,  gave  information  that  led  to  the  closing  of 
fifteen  shops  in  which  there  were  about  ten  thousand 
knives.  My  informant  stated  that  nothing  was  done 
with  the  knives,  and  considered  it  probable  that, 
though  the  front  doors  were  closed,  the  back  doors 
remained  open  as  usual,  and  that  those  weapons 


and  many  others  would  be  ready  when  wanted  either 
by  Vegetarians  or  Boxers. 

The  murder  of  missionaries  by  Vegetarians  near 
the  end  of  July  in  southern  Chekiang — the  province 
bordering  Fuhkien  on  the  north — was  not  an  event 
to  be  surprised  at ;  for  though  the  leaders  and  twen- 
ty-one other  members  of  this  secret  society  were 
executed  for  the  Kucheng  massacre  in  1895,  yet  the 
organization  was  evidently  not  destroyed.  Its  mem- 
bers  simply  scattered  for  safety  and  to  await  an  op- 
portunity for  revenge. 

I  have  endeavored  frankly  to  explain  the  situation 
as  it  relates  to  our  own  work  within  the  Foochow 
Conference.  Thanks  to  the  unexpected  fidelity  of  the 
viceroy  and  his  subordinate  officials — a  fidelity  imply- 
ing disregard  of  the  empress  dowager,  Prince  Tuan, 
and  the  Boxers— there  has  thus  far  been  no  serious 
trouble  in  Foochow  or  immediate  vicinity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  hospital  and  other  buildings 
of  the  American  Board  Mission  at  Shaowu,  two  hun- 
dred miles  above  Foochow  on  the  Min  River,  have 
been  looted  and  destroyed.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  southwest  of  Foochow  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Mission  has  also  suffered  a  similar,  though 
not  so  great,  loss  of  property. 

But  now  that  Peking  has  at  last  been  relieved,  and 
our  dear  missionaries  aud  others  have  been  rescued, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  a  brighter  chapter  of  mission 
history  has  opened  for  all  China.  At  any  rate,  there 
must  be  no  backward  step  that  can  possibly  be 
avoided-.  Before  I  had  any  thought  of  leaving  China 
i  had  prepared  the  plan  of  the  Fourth  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  Foochow  District,  beginning  near  the 
end  of  August,  but  our  United  States  consul  told 
me  that  I  must  not  think  of  traveling  even  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  villages,  not  far  from  Foochow,  for 
months  to  come.  He  also  asked  me  to  discourage 
the  holding  of  large  public  meetings,  fearing  they 
might  attract  the  attention  of  the  rabble  and  pre- 
cipitate trouble. 

As  the  excitement  grew  from  day  to  day  and  the 
probability  of  an  early  outbreak  increased,  we  au- 
thorized our  preachers,  when  it  seemed  necessary,  to 
remove  temporarily  with  their  families  to  obscure 
villages  where  they  had  relatives  or  Christian  friends. 
Xoi  a  single  worker  has  been  dropped  by  tut.  We  need 
everyone  now  in  our  service,  and  as  many  more  good 
workers  as  we  can  find  and  can  secure  means  to  sup- 
port. I  expect  that  the  work  of  the  Foochow  Boys' 
High  (or  Boarding)  School  will  go  on  as  usual. 
Nothing,  of  course,  will  be  done  for  a  good  while  in 
the  way  of  building  or  completing  chapels,  such 
projects  being  feasible  only  in  quieter  times. 

These  troubles  and  disturbances  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  expenses  of  our  work  and  workers. 
So  I  urgently  appeal  to  all  friends  of  China,  first,  to 
be  loyal  in  contributing  to  the  Missionary  Society ; 
secondly,  to  stand  by  us  and  forward  your  special 
contributions  promptly.  I  hope  to  return  to  Foo- 
chow in  a  short  time  to  care  personally  for  the  work 
assigned  me,  though  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
leave  my  family  in  Japan  until  later  developments. 


The  Methodist  Mission  in  Sumatra. 
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Remember,  that  with  $25  I  can  keep  a  single  man 
preaching  the  "  Glad  Tidings  "  a  year,  and  that  with 
$10 1  can  keep  a  needy  student  in  our  high  school 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  preparing  to  work  for 
the  Master.  Epworth  Leagues,  Sunday  schools, 
Sunday  school  classes,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  us  in  our  labor  of  love. 
Any  sum  will  be  welcomed,  promptly  acknowledged, 
and  applied  where  most  needed.  Remit  to  Secretary 
A.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  ho  will  promptly  forward  the  money  to  me. 

My  faith  in  the  Chinese  a*  a  people  is  now  greater 
than  ever.  Under  the  influence  of  many  grievances 
— some  imaginary,  but  more  that  are  real— they  have 
shown  certain  qualities  which  few  supposed  they 
possessed.  Christianized  and  rightly  guided,  China 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  nations. 
My  faith  tells  me  that  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
will  so  overrule  the  present  turmoil  that  millions 
will  within  a  few  decades  be  made  more  accessible  to 
the  Gospel  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been  for 
centuries  to  come. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  August  23,  1  900. 
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The  Methodist  Mission  in  Sumatra, 

REV.  R.  W.  MUXSOX,  of  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
has  lately  returned  to  Malaysia  after  nearly 
three  years'  sojourn  in  the  United  States.  He  is  sta- 
tioned at  Padang,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  He 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Malaysia  Jtcvutge: 

March  1st,  I  opened  an  English  school  after  secur- 
ing a  government  license.  1  began  with  four  boys, 
one  of  whom  was  my  own.  In>  a  month  the  enroll- 
ment reached  sixteen.  It  is  now  fifty  and  is  grow- 
ing. The  pupils  are  mostly  Chinese.  There  are  a 
few  Malays  and  one  Kling  lad. 

We  spend  the  first  half  hour  of  every  session,  that 
Is  of  each  day,  in  singing  Malay  and  English  hymns, 
in  Bible  instructions  and  prayer.  I  resolved  at  the 
outset  I  would  rely  upon  God  and  not  upon  any  con- 
stituency. I  find  great  ]>eace  in  resting  upon  God 
for  help,  and  he  never  fails  us. 

There  is  a  much  greater  interest  manifested  in  the 
Gospel  by  the  Chinese  than  in  Singapore.  They  are 
not  so  rich  or  so  influential  as  they  are  in  Singapore, 
and  they  seem  more  liberally  inclined.  It  is  quite 
common  to  hear  of  a  Chinaman  or  woman  who  has 
become  Mohammedan.  One  explanation  of  this  is 
that  many  Chinamen  have  married  Malay  women. 
You  meet  many  Chinamen  who  are  very  dark,  and 
the  only  explanation  is  that  they  have  Malay  moth- 
ers. Some  of  them  are  so  dark  that  you  can  hardly 
take  them  for  Chinaman  till  they  pass  you  and  you 
see  their  queues. 

The  women  are  particularly  earnest  listeners  to  the 
Gospel.  They  welcome  almost  joyfully  Mrs.  Mun- 
son's  visits. 

It  is  easy,  even  delightful,  work  to  labor  among 
the  Chinese  here.  On  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
government  they  are  more  deferential  to  Europeans 
and  have  taken  on  more  of  the  ways  of  Europeans 
than  in  Singapore.  It  looks  very  queer  to  see  a  man 
in  ever}*  respect  appearing  at  a  distance  like  a  Euro- 


pean in  dress,  etc.,  to  suddenly  discover,  when  he 
turns  his  back,  the  striking  and  never  to  be  mistaken 
badge  of  his  race.  I  have  some  excellent  friends 
among  them  and  they  are  men  one  must  respect. 

We  much  prefer  Padang  to  Singapore  as  a  place 
of  residence  so  far  as  geographical  and  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  are  concerned.  The  mountains  rising 
to  ten  and  twelve  thousand  feet  in  some  peaks  add 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape.  They  remind  me 
of  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  which  is  like  the  ev- 
erlasting hills.  The  sea  adds  its  quota  to  the  sum 
total  and  the  cooler  climate  caps  the  climax. 

Padang  stands  on  a  level  bed  of  sand  and  earth 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  during  the  ages 
past,  and  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  hygienic  value. 
It  rains  much,  so  that  what  impurities  are  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sandy  soil  are  washed  into  the  river 
and  out  to  sea. 

Padang  is  a  bower  of  tropical  foliage  whose  natu- 
ral beauty  residents  of  Singapore  and  the  Straits  will 
appreciate.  The  streets  are  thickly  graveled  and 
compare  very  favorably  with  Singapore  roads.  The 
railway  and  the  businesslike  screech  of  the  tiny 
whistle  makes  it  seem  less  lonely,  for  this  is  a  very 
quiet  place.  On  that  very  account  we  like  it,  for  we 
bend  all  our  energies  to  our  work  and  waste  no  time 
in  social  life  except  with  our  Chinese  friends. 

It  is  a  healthful  climate,  too.  I  have  met  several 
Europeans,  men  who  have  been  here  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  without  a  change  home,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  be  in  excellent  health  still.  One  old  man  has 
been  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  most  of  the  time  here, 
for  thirty-fire  years. 


Notes  from  Madras,  India. 

BY  REV.  W.  RA4l\ 

That  dreadful  epidemic,  cholera,  has,  as  usual, 
broken  out  in  our  city  in  connection  with  the  great 
Periyapaliam  festival,  and  the  impostors  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Hindus. 
Our  churches  and  schools  and  orphanages  in  the 
midst  of  this  place  of  darkness  are  spreading  among 
the  people  the  light  of  God's  holy  word. 

In  the  streets  of  Madras  we  behold  people  throng- 
ing together  to  visit  men  and  women  who  are  pos- 
sessed with  divinity  (as  they  think),  and  who  pretend 
to  foretell  the  accurate  number  of  lives  to  be  cut  off 
by  cholera.  Several  of  such  deceiving  men  are 
honored  by  these  credulous  people  of  our  great 
city ;  and  pandals  (sheds)  are  raised  to  worship  evil 
spirits  in  some  of  our  streets. 

In  spite  of  such  obstacles  we  are  laboring  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  My  earnest  desire  and  prayer  is 
that  my  fellow-countrymen  may  see  the  depths  of 
their  wickedness  and  ignorance.  ,  Let  it  please  the 
Lord  to  bless  them  with  everlasting  blessing. 


The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  first  Protes- 
tant church  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  dedicated 
at  Pandacan,  a  district  of  Manila,  August  12,  by 
Bishop  Warne.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Nicolas  Zamora, 
is  supported  by  the  Rose vi He  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

(Extracts from  the  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  iu  reg- 
ular session  October  16,  1900,  Bishop  Andrews  pre- 
siding. 

Great  gratification  was  expressed  at  the  presence 
of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Recording  Secretary,  and  his 
restoration  to  health. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  purchase  of  mission  property 
in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  was  deferred  for  further  in- 
formation. 

The  Committee  on  China  and  the  Secretaries  were 
authorized  to  forward  money,  not  to  exceed  $1,000, 
for  the  relief  of  the  missionaries  who  are  to  winter 
in  Peking. 

The  return  of  Dr.  McCartney  to  West  China  in 
November  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  China, 
with  power. 

The  requests  for  a  change  in  the  salaries  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  and  that  the  term  of  service  for 
the  missionaries  be  fixed  at  seven  years,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  General  Reference,  with  in- 
structions to  report  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  other  missionary  societies  carry- 
ing forward  missionary  work  in  Japan  to  ascertain 
the  best  manner  for  securing  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion mission  property  and  the  salaries  of  mission- 
aries in  Japan. 

The  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Christiania,  Norway,  was  ordered 
to  be  forwarded. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
North  Germany  Conference  was  approved. 

Furlough  was  granted  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Felt,  of 
the  Bombay  Conference,  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Mansell 
and  wife,  of  the  Northwest  India  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Denning,  of  the  Bombay  Conference, 
was  granted  a  furlough  to  be  taken  next  year. 

The  request  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey  to  return  to 
work  in  India  was  granted  in  accordance  with  his 
offer. 

Provision  was  made  for  repair  of  mission  property 
at  Meerut,  Pakur,  and  Sangrampur,  Iudia. 

Permission  was  given  for  the  return  from  India  of 
the  wife  and  son  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
several  native  preachers  in  the  Northwest  India 
Conference. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  was 
adopted,  which  recommended  that  $150  be  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  work  in  the  mis- 
sionary campaign  among  our  young  people  to  close 
of  fiscal  year,  October  31,  and  that  the  estimate  of 
$4,500  for  this  work  for  the  coming  year  be  adopted, 
it  being  understood  that  about  $2,000  of  this  would 
probably  be  met  by  the  sale  of  missionary  literature. 


The  General  Missionary  Committee  was  asked  to 
appropriate  $10,000  for  the  Publication  Fund  for 
next  year.  The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  publishing  World-  Wide  Missions  from  the 
aggregate  contributions  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Miss  Dora  Davis  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams  were 
approved  for  appointment  as  missionaries  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
General  Reference  were  adopted,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  Miss  May  Tweedie  and  Miss  Winni- 
fred  S.  Woods  to  educational  work  in  Chile ;  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Grose  and  wife  as  missionaries  to  India, 
provided  they  pass  the  usual  medical  examination  ; 
Rev.  A.  E.  Rigby  as  missionary  to  South  Japan,  his 
wife  to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  the  present ; 
Rev.  George  E.  Stokes  and  wife  as  missionaries  to 
India,  Mr.  Stokes  to  be  appointed  to  the  English 
Church  at  Calcutta. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  special  cases 
connected  with  the  foreign  missions,  and  $700  appro- 
priated for  missions  in  the  home  field. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions,  together 
with  Secretaries  Leonard  and  Carroll,  were  empow- 
ered to  distribute  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  Texas  storm. 

E.  B.  Tuttle  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  he  would  ask  that  the  By-Laws  be 
amended,  changing  the  title  of  the  Committee  on 
India  and  Malaysia  to  that  of  Southern  Asia. 

The  arrangements  for  holding  the  next  General 
Missionary  Committee  in  New  York  city  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  General  Reference,  with 
power. 

The  following  were  elected  as  representatives  of  the 
Board  in  the  General  Missionary  Committee :  Cler- 
ical—J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  King,  S.  F. 
Upham,  S.  W.  Thomas,  S.  O.  Benton,  A.  K.  San- 
ford  ;  Lay— Alden  Spoare,  J.  8.  McLean,  J.  H.  Taft, 
E.  L.  Dobbins,  Charles  Scott,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  J.  F. 
Rusling.  Reserves:  Clerical—  F.  M.  North,  C.  S. 
Wing,  J.  O.  Wilson,  II.  A.  Buttz;  Lay— George  J. 
Ferry,  Auderson  Fowler,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  J.  M.  Cor- 
nell. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Mis- 
sionary Thank  Offering  was  presented  and  adopted. 
Its  recommendations  are  as  follows : 

1.  Combine  Thank  Offering  with  the  regular  col- 
lection. 

2.  From  the  total  amount  received  set  aside  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  collection  of  the  previous 
year,  plus  five  per  cent,  as  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  way  in  1901. 

3.  Let  the  remainder  be  the  Thank  Offering,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  foreign  missions  by 
the  Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Committee. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  year  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  decided  to  call  for  this 
Thank  Offering,  let  the  organized  effort  to  collect 
continue  on  the  same  basis  for  two  years  from  No- 
vember, 1900. 


Relief  for  Native  Chinese  Christians. 
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5.  For  the  collection  of  this  fund  let  the  provisions 
of  the  Discipline  be  carried  out,  including  monthly 
subscriptions,  and  the  organization  of  the  mission- 
ary work  be  perfected,  having  as  its  main  object  an 
effort  to  reach  every  member  of  the  Church,  these 
provisions  to  be  extended  to  every  Conference,  Pre- 
siding Elder's  District,  and  pastoral  charge. 


Belief  for  Hative  Chinese  Christians. 

WE  have  already  sent  out  an  appeal  for  special 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  our  Chinese 
Christians  who  have  suffered  so  terribly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Boxers.  Information  has  reached  us  concern- 
ing their  extreme  destitution.  Their  homes  and 
property  have  been  destroyed.  Many  of  them  have 
been  ruthlessly  murdered,  while  many  others  have 
sustained  serious  personal  injury.  Their  condition 
is  well  described  in  Heb.  11.  36,  37,  where  it  is  said 
that  Christians  had  "  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment :  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword  :  they  wan- 
dered about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins ;  being  des- 
titute, afflicted,  tormented." 

No  plan  has  been  suggested  for  raising  the  relief 
so  much  needed.  We  now  request  that  upon  the 
first  sacramental  occasion  after  this  appeal  appears 
in  our  religious  press  our  pastors  take  the  usual 
offering  for  these  poor,  destitute  Chinese  Christians. 
Let  the  case  be  stated,  and  while  the  passages  of 
Scripture  that  preface  the  sacramental  service  are 
being  read  let  the  collection  be  taken. 

In  all  cases  receipts  will  be  returned,  which  can 
be  used  by  pastors  at  their  Annual  Conferences  as 
additional  credit  where  full  apportionments  have 
been  met,  exclusive  of  this  special  contribution. 

If  all  of  our  pastors  will  comply  with  this  request, 
we  shall  receive  a  sufficient  sum  to  relieve  the  press- 
ing destitution  of  our  people,  particularly  in  North 
China,  where  the  winter  sets  in  early,  and  is  rigorous 
for  several  months.  If  there  ever  was  a  call  that 
appealed  to  Christian  sympathy,  this  certainly  is 
one,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  In 
every  congregation  throughout  Methodism  let  the 
collection  be  taken  for  these  poor,  destitute  saints. 
Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  Homer 
Eaton,  Treasurer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A.  B.  Leonard, 
H.  K.  Carroll. 


Death  of  Rev.  Joel  Thomas  Janvier. 

THE  India  papers  contain  the  announcement  of 
the  death  at  Allahabad,  India,  on  September  7, 
of  Joel  T.  Janvier,  who  was  the  first  and  for  a  time 
the  only  native  helper  of  Dr.  William  Butler,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  India  Mission.  His  son,  bearing 
the  same  name,  is  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  one  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Mukerji,  of  Bareilly,  and  another  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Fieldbrave,  of  Allahabad.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Scott  writes  as  follows  about  this  noble  man  in  the 
Star  of  India  : 


On  Friday,  the  7th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  spirit  of  this  noble  man  sped  to  the 
celestial  home.  In  the  death  of  "  Joel,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  earth  lost  one  of  the  noblest  souls 
of  any  age  or  clime.  Mr.  Janvier  was  born  at  Banda, 
in  Pandelkhand,  about  1830,  of  Rajput  parents.  He 
came  to  Allahabad  while  a  lad  and  was  educated  in 
the  Presbyterian  Mission.  He  obtained  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  English,  with  something  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew. He  joined  Dr.  Butler  in  the  founding  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  in  Rohilkhund  in  1856,  through 
the  cooperating  kindness  of  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Mission.  From  the  time  he  joined  the  work  till  his 
sight  failed,  in  1884,  he  maintained  an  unbroken  ca- 
reer as  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  After 
sight  had  failed  he  retained  his  connection  with  the 
list  of  activo  workers  till  1888,  meantime  preaching 
regularly  in  the  congregation  at  Bareilly.  From  the 
last-named  date  he  retired  to  the  ranks  of  "  super- 
annuated" minister,  but  continued  to  preach  on  op- 
portunity with  great  power,  till  1898,  when  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  silenced  for  the  pulpit  a  voice  that  had 
long  sounded  as  a  Gospel  clarion.  From  the  date  of 
the  paralysis  he  steadily  declined,  losing  by  degrees 
the  use  of  bis  limbs  and  voice.  More  recently  he  re- 
moved with  his  son,  Ezekiel,  to  Allahabad  in  the 
vain  hope  of  some  benefit,  and,  as  seemed  congenial 
and  fitting,  closed  his  mortal  life  amid  the  scenes  of 
early  years  and  training.  "  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen." 

To  all  who  knew  him  our  brother  was  a  most  in- 
teresting and  lovable  character.  He  was  a  man  of 
ample  proportions  and  muscular  frame.  As  a  lad 
he  excelled  in  athletics.  There  was  a  charm  about 
his  spirit  that  won  and  retained  acquaintances.  He 
had  a  delicate  sense  of  humor,  and  a  pleasant  smile 
often  played  over  his  manly  face,  although  he  rarely 
indulged  in  a  broad  laugh.  He  was  kind  in  bearing 
and  constant  in  friendship.  He  was  prudent  in 
counsel  and  wise  in  decision.  As  an  eloquent 
preacher  he  had  but  few  equals  in  any  land.  All 
who  have  heard  him  preach  will  recall  the  vertr  and 
inspiration  with  which  he  spoke,  the  rapt  attitude 
and  the  thrill  of  his  fast-flowing  words.  One  would 
listen  with  perpetual  surprise  to  the  tide  of  well- 
linked  sentences  and  the  sustained  thought  that  bore 
him  along.  One  can  remember  the  quick  way  in 
which  sometimes  he  would  catch  up  the  next  sen- 
tence as  if  the  urgency  of  thought  and  emotion 
would  not  stay.  His  forte  was  preaching,  whether 
to  Christians  or  non- Christians.  It  was  not  so 
much  his  powerful  exegesis  as  bis  beautiful  use  of 
the  Scripture,  and  the  felicities  and  spirit  of  the  true 
orator. 

As  a  husband,  father,  and  pastor  he  was  affection- 
ate. No  breath  of  suspicion  attributed  to  him  sordid 
or  unworthy  motives.  Here  was  a  type  of  pure, 
dignified  Christian  life  that  would  grace  the  Church 
in  any  land.  The  Indian  Church  is  poorer  to-day  by 
the  death  of  this  good  man,  while  heaven  is  richer. 
May  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  rest  on  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  and  may  the  divine  consolation 
abide  with  his  bereaved  family  and  the  grace  of  God 
be  upon  the  Church  he  faithfully  served. 
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JS'otes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Eta 

MISS  MAY  TWEEDIE  sailed  from  New  York 
September  25,  for  Chile,  where  she  will  be  em- 
ployed in  our  educational  work. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Schwarz,  widow  of  Rev.  William 
Schwarz,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Germany  from 
1858  to  1874,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  26. 

Miss  Hilda  Larsen,  of  Angola,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  with  her  parents  at  802  Custer 
Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 

Rev.  George  E.  Stokes,  wife,  and  children  sailed 
from  New  York  October  17  on  their  way  to  India. 
Mr.  Stokes  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  the  English 
church  in  Calcutta. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer  and  Rev.  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D., 
both  of  the  Central  China  Mission,  will  return  at 
once  to  China  from  Switzerland  in  response  to  the 
request  of  Bishop  Moore. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  and  wife,  of  the  West  China 
Mission,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September 
14.    Their  address  is  Plainfleld.  la. 

Miss  Winnifred  S.  Woods  sailed  from  New  York 
October  9  for  Chile.  She  will  have  charge  of  the  art 
department  in  the  school  at  Concepcion. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  wife  and  Rev.  II.  O. 
Cady  and  wife  arrived  in  the  United  States  October 
10,  from  China. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  of  the  North  China  Confer- 
ence, arrived  in  New  York  October  7  and  sailed  for 
England  October  13.  Mrs.  Brown  had  previously 
returned  to  England. 

Rev.  W.  T  Smith,  D.D.,  who  was  one  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
four  years,  has  been  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Boone  District  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference. 
We  may  expect  that  the  churches  on  the  District 
will  largely  iucrease  their  missionary  contributions. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman  writes  from  Buenos  Ay  res 
September  7 :  "  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  George  G.  Froggatt,  pastor  of  Chivil- 
coy  and  Bragado,  which  occurred  in  the  British 
Hospital  of  this  city  last  Sunday,  September  2. 
Acute  peritonitis,  which  the  surgical  operation,  used 
as  a  last  resort,  came  too  late  to  remedy,  carried 
him  off.  He  spent  two  years  at  Delaware  under  Dr. 
Payne ;  has  been  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  our 
work,  and  was  a  devoted,  earnest  worker." 


The  League  Missionary  Meeting. 

BY   S.    EARL   TAYLOR. 

THE  missionary  meeting  outline  given  herewith  is 
so  arranged  as  to  require  access  to  no  special 
helps  other  than  the  September  and  October  num- 
bers of  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

The  numbers  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  should 
easily  be  obtainable  from  the  pastor  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  thus  making  it  possible  for  every 
chapter  to  conduct  successfully  the  meeting  as  here 
outlined. 

Access  to  the  Student  Missionary  Campaign  Li- 
brary will  be  very  helpful,  and  references  to  it  are 
given,  though  the  possession  of  the  library  is  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 


The  program  is  prepared  especially  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  chapters  that  have  not  yet  organ- 
ized their  mission  study  classes,  and  in  such  chap- 
ters the  organization  of  a  class  for  the  study  of 
China  should  be  the  climax  of  the  meeting. 

For  chapters  already  having  study  classes  the 
program  may  be  used  for  one  of  the  regular  monthly 
missionary  meetings.  It  should  occupy  the  time 
regularly  devoted  to  the  weekly  devotional  meeting. 

In  setting  a  date  for  the  meeting  ample  time  should 
be  allowed  for  securing  the  study  class  plaus  from 
the  central  office,  and  for  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  study  class.  As  a  rule  two  weeks  will 
be  required  and  a  month  may  be  allowed,  provided 
the  participants  will  use  the  time  iu  conscientious 
preparation. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a 

Program. 

Scripture  Lesson:  Matt.  28.  18-20;  Rom.  10. 
12-15. 

Prayer  :  For  the  people  of  China ;  for  the  Chi- 
nese converts  in  their  time  of  persecution ;  for  our 
missionaries,  and  for  the  future  of  the  missionary 
work. 

Papers  or  Talks  : 

Tfie  Cldnese  J'tvplc.   (Five  minutes.) 

Gospel  in  All  Lands,  September,  pages  426, 

390,  429. 
Gospel  in  All   Lands,  October,  pages  445, 

451,  456,  458. 
Chinese  Slave  Girl,  pages  9-16,  68-76,  104-120. 
James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,   pages  101-106, 

287-290. 
Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Reformation, 

pages  139-144. 

Missionary   Work  in  China.    (Five  minutes.) 
Gospel  in  All  Lands,  September,  pages  419, 

Gospel  in   All  Lands,  October,  pages  438, 

442,  447,  454,  465. 
Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Reformation, 

pages  144-158. 
Chinese  Slave  Girl,  pages  292-299. 
John  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  pages  177-205,  37V- 

384. 

Chinese  Convert*  and  Martyrs.    (Five  minutes.) 

Gospel  In   All  Lands,    October,  pages  440, 

441,458,  470. 
James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,  page  308. 
John  Kenneth   MacKenzie,  pages  71-77,  134- 

135. 
The  Story  of  Hee  Youg  Mi. 

Statement  of  Plans  for  the  Fpieorth  League  Study 
of  China.    (Five  minutes.) 

Enrollment  of  members  for  Mission  Study   Class. 
(Five  minutes.) 

Suggestions  and  plans  for  the  study  class  work 
can  be  had  by  addressing  S.  Earl  Taylor,  57  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago. 

Clo-ing  Prayer. 


Charge  of  Expense  of  Administration. 
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Charge  of  Expense  of  AdmiaiBtraiioii. 
The  .Vammary  UciulJ,  organ  o[  the  American 
Board,  says :  Friends  who  are  considerate  will 
recognize  tbe  fact  thai  expenses  of  administration 
In  missionary  societies  arc  us  legitimate  a  charge 
ttpon  contributions  for  foreign  missions  as  is  the 
cost  of  coal  to  a  rail  road  torn  pan} with  which  to  make 
steam  for  the  running  <A  iis  engines.'' 

Mission  Boards  and  China. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  American  missionary  societies  held  In 
Xew  York  '.t  was  iuittiiiiiii.iiisly  il--<  ided  tlmt  mission 
work  in  China  should  he  vigorously  pushed  forward,  ' 
notwithstanding  the  recent  outbreak,  njury  to  mis-  j 
slon  property  and  massacre  of  missionaries  and 
native  Christians.  The  week  bi-ginniug  October  2S  | 
was  set  apart  for  special  prayer  for  tbe  mission 
cause,  with  memorial  services  for  martyred  mission- 
aries and  Chinese  Christians.  It  was  decided  bat 
indemnity  to  missionary  societies  shou  d  Include 
only  the  value  of.  destroyed  or  njured  property  and 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred,  but  no  indemnity 
for  life  taken  except  where  the  death  has  left  a  de- 
pendent family. 


Dictating  the  Policy  of  China, 

REV.  FOUfS  J  AliHS,  D.D.,  for  tnany  years 
a  missionary  in  China,  writes  from  Shanghai 
"  Id  I860,  when  Jic  allies  reached  Peking  (hey  had 
It  in  their  power  to  dictate  the  policy  of  China,  but 
they  failed  to  appreciate  it  Sow  that  opportunity 
has  come  again  and  We  hope  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  forty  years  will  suffice  to  impress  the 
nations  with  the  absolute,  necessity  of  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  it.  The  country— that  is,  the 
Cliiiii-se  ,1-  ,li-iii;t-iii-!i.'.!  from  ilx-  M;iti'.-!i 
spirit  embodied  inthe  empress  dowager— is  in  favor 
of  progress,  reform,  and  liberty  and,  as  the  em- 
peror  had  already  commended  himself  to  the  Chinese 
oy  his  liberal  decree,  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  eoantry  if  he  were  restored  Boundless  pos- 
sibilities of  development  are  open  to  China,  even 
easily  attainable,  with  illiberal  government,  and  It 
is  to  he  hoped  that  the  (.-tilled  States,  whose  -Kivem- 
meut  has  so  recently  done  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
"open  door"  policy,  will  not  fall  to  stand  in  her 
place  at  this  crisis  and  vindicate  her  right  to  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  China  reform,,!  and  delivered  from 
the  faction  Mau.'lm)  whose  lease  of  power  would 
seem  to  be  well-nigh  exhausted." 

SovemJ  Methodist  Missions. 
i  Tthe  recent  English  WaatafU  Conference  Rev. 
Xi    O.    I      Oliver.    Mi..|..,iary    Secretary,    retired 
from  that  office      >  -,.--.         '   --health,  after  a  serv- 
ice of  nineteen   years,  and   Rev.   W.   H.  Findlay, 

At  tbe  last  Gem 


Met ht-il i.t    Episci 

elected  to  the  charge  of  foreign  mission  fields  i  Bishop  I  fant  baptisms  during  the  year. 


M.M.  .Moore,  D.D. 

Bishop  L.  J.i  tgH 

Africa;  and  Bishop 

of  Bermuda,  Hayti,   Demarara,  and   all   the  West 

India  island,  also  Canada. 

The  Methodist  Xew  Connection  of  England  reports 
In  its  China  Mission  -J.64U  membersand  i,S34  proba- 
tioners. Of  bjMttlM  members  and  Si  probationers 
are  in  Tientsin  and  vicinity  and  1,883  members  anil 
839  probationers  are  in  450  towns  and  villages  in 
Shantung.  The  5  male  missionaries  are  aided  by  57 
native  preachers,  Bfemale  helpers, 2»  local  preachers 
and37  school-teachers.  During therccenttroublesall 
of  the  missionaries  have  been  safe,  but  some  of  the 
helpers  and  members  have  been  killed,  and 
much  mission  property  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  In  connec- 
tion with  or  under  control  of  its  Japan  Conference 
12  ordained  ministers,  of  whom  4  are  foreign  and  8 
native,  3  native  preachers  and  5  native  evangelists. 
There  are  371  lay  members  and  83  probationers,  7 
churches,  2  parsonages,  and  3  school  properties,  the 
mission  property   being  valued  at  73,001)   yen,  or 

•ausoo. 

The  China  missionaries  of  the  Canada  Methodist 
Church  have  arrived  safely  in  Shanghai  from  their 
distant  mission  in  Sichuan  Province,  West  China. 

Metbodist  Episcopal  Cm-Ren,  Soi-th. 

Os  August  IB,  11KK1,    lie  corner  stone  of  a  church 

was  laid  in  Matanxu*.  Cuba,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Carter, 

Superintendent  of  the  Cuban  Mission. 

The  Japan  Mission  Conference  met  in  Japan  In 
August  last.  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Kewton  wag  transferred 
Ibe  Virginia  Conference.  The  three  districls  are 
under  the  direction  ot  the  follow  ing  Kobe  District, 
C.  B.  Moselcy  presiding  Elder;  Maisuyauia  Dis- 
T.  YV.  B.  Demaree,  Presiding  Elder ;  Hiroshima 
District,  B.  W.  Waters,  Presiding  Elder. 

Iversity  is  to  be  established  at  Suchow,  China. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed or  paid  to  the  enterprise  and  seven  acres  of 
ground  have  been  purchased.    The  Chinese  officials 

Suchow  and  ShuitL'lini  have  made  liberal  subscrip- 

ins.  The  Anglo  Chinese  College  will  be  continued 
at  Shanghai. 

Mrs.  A.  W  Wilson  writes  from  Japan:  -'Miss 
Gaines's  ->■: 1  In  Hiroshima  has  400  pupils,  and  It 

utd  have    .000  If  they  could  be  accommodated. 

iss  Gaines's  In.  Jul  teacher  in  her  literary  department 
has  three  times  n  the  past  year  refused  three  times 
the  present  salary  for  conscience  sake." 

The  Brazil  Mission  Conference  met  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  In  July  Inst  and  reported  2,785  members,  an 
increase  of  4211  and  .OSM  Sunday  school  scholars, 
an  increase  of  273.  Connected  with  tbe  Conference 
are  22  preachers  in  full  connection  and  8  on  trial. 
The  following  were  appointed  Presiding  Elders  J.  L. 
Kennedy  Presiding  Elder  of  Rio  District  J  W  Tar- 
boux, PresidiTwrEldcrof  MinasDIslrlcl  E.E. Joiner 
Presiding  Elder  of  Rlbeirao  Prelo  District  J  W" 
Wolllug,  Presiding  Eider  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Dis- 
trict.   There  were  nearly  one  thousand  adult  and  In- 


Recommended  Books. 
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Foreig'i  Mitniotu  of  the  Protestant  Chvrcha  is  the  title 
of  a  book  o(  278  pages,  by  Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin,  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  ot  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  has  chapters  on  The 
Nature  and  Scope  of  Christian  Missions,  False 
and  True  Conceptions  of  Missions  and  Missionary 
Work,  The  Call  and  Quail  neat  Ions  or  Missionaries, 
Home  Organisations  and  Methods,  Methods  and  Ad. 
nil  nisi  rat  Ion  in  the  Foreign  Field,  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  Formations  of  Brit- 
ish, Continental,  and  American  Missionary  Societies, 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  Mission 
Fields  ot  the  World,  Progress  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
The  Outlook,  Statistics.  The  experience  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  writer  gained  as  a  missionary 
In  the  foreign  Held,  bis  association  with  the  borne 
administration,  and  hia  wide  study  have  qualified 
him  for  giving  us  this  book,  which  will  be  found 
very  valuable  for  both  reference  and  study.  Pub- 
lished by  Eaton  &  Mains.     Price  #1. 

Life  in  Japan,  by  Ellen  Gardner,  is  published  by 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House, 
Nashville,  Tenn,  Price,  $1.50.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  geography,  government,  customs, 
religions,  and  language  of  Japan,  but.  about  one 
ball  ot  the  book  Is  given  to  the  history  and  work  of 
(he  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Japan. 
The  information  is  presented  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner, and  the  many  beautiful  and  well-printed  pictures 
add  much  to  the  value  of  (he  book.  It  Is  well  worth  . 
tbe  price  asked  for  it.  If  the  same  material  had  been 
furnished  In  a  lJmo  or  octavo  book  instead  of  a 
large  quarto,  ft  would  have  been  a  better  size  for  a 
home  or  a  Sunday  school  library. 

Htitory  of  Lutheran  Jflnfoiu,  by  Rev.  Preston  A. 
Laury.  is  published  by  the  Pllgcr  Publishing  House, 
Reading,  Pa.  Price,  (1.50.  We  are  hero  presented 
with  the  introduction  of  Protestant  missions  into 
several  different  countries  because  tbe  Lutherans 
were  the  first  lo  enter  these  fields.  Wo  have  also  a 
record  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done 
In  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  Oceanlca,  Alaska  and 
among  tbe  American  Indians  by  missionaries  under 
tbe  supervision  of  all  the  different  Lutheran  mis- 
sionary societies.  Several  of  these  societies  have 
their  headquarters  In  Europe,  and  the  amouu'.  of 
their  mission  work  is  very  extensive,  especially  lo 
India  and  Africa.  The  Introductory  chapters  on  ibe 
Salient  Features  of  Apostolic  and  Medieval  Missions, 
and  Luther's  Influence  In  Foreign  Missions,  also 
the  chapter  on  tbe  Beginnings  of  Lutheran  Missions, 
will  be  found  Interesting  to  students  of  missions 

Filled  Hands  is  tho  title  of  a  little  book  of  1  IS  pages 
containing  the  well-told  story  of  tbe  life  and  work  of 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Drenuan  In  Japan,  written  by  Mrs  J  II 
Morton.  The  Important  and  successful  labors  of 
Mrs.  Drenuan  deserve  this  recognition,  and  what  she 
bas  accomplished  should  Inspire  others  to  similar 
work.  Published  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Price.  35  cents. 
Oiiiui'n  Only  Hair.  Is  a  book  written  by  Chang 
Chlh  Tung,  Viceroy  of  Hapvh  and  Hunan,  wlththc 


sanction  of  the  present  Emperor  Kwang  8u.  One 
I  million  copies  of  tbe  Chinese  edition  were  sold  In 
China.  It  bas  been  translated  by  Rev.  S.  I.  Wood- 
bridge  and  published  by  the  Fleming  11.  Kevell  Com- 
pany. Price,  75  cents.  Tbe  book  was  written  soon 
after  tbe  defeat  of  China  by  Japan,  and  It  is  supposed 
that  Its  influence  had  much  to  do  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  young  emperor,  beheading  of  members  of  the 
reform  party,  and  the  bloody  scenes  o(  the  past  sum- 
nier.  It  was  calculated  to  Impress  the  Chinese  with 
the  necessity 'of  the  adoption  of  Western  science  and 
methods,  and  throws  much  light  upon  what  the  most 
advanced  portion  ot  the  reform  party  will  do  for 
China  If  given  the  power.  The  author  has  been 
appointed  one  ot  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
Willi  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  Gift  of  the  L.nton  for  1901,  by  R.  A.  Torrey, 
Superintendent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Is  a 
neat  little  commentary  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons.  The  comments  are  suggestive  and 
spiritual,  and  the  explanations  clear  and  helpful. 
Three  pages  arc  given  to  each  lesson.  Published  by 
the  Fleming  II.  Rcvell  Company.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Wronys  vf  Indian  Womanhood,  by  Mrs.  Maicu 
B.  Fuller,  of  Bombay,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Kamabul,  Is  a  sad  and  thrilling  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  women  In  India.  We  have  chapters  on 
Child-Marriage,  Enforced  Widowhood,  The  Zenana, 
Nautch  Girls,  Infanticide,  etc.,  and  an  account  ot 
what  has  been  done  by  the  government  and  by  mis- 
sionaries for  women  and  what  la  yet  to  be  done  for 
their  proper  protection  and  physical  and  spiritual 
development.  Published  by  tbe  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    Price,  (1.25. 
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GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


kIGHT  years  »go  I  began  work  here  in    knocked  out  ;itnl  the  two  thrown   Into 
ill.,   port  r.r  Cbemulpo,    Korea,   in   a  room*  accoin bating,  when  we  all  sit 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAI  MISSION  IX  CHEMULPO. 

by    ut.v.   liK-in.ii 


eight  feet  wide  find  sixteen  feet  long. 

three  pei  moi   present  at  the 

I  ward    became 

1  i.h vi'iii  il  <ind  are  now  in  our  loeal  minis- 

1  ■  third  man  Dover  rami 1  of 


the 


floor  and  oloe>  me  hundred 

persons. 

We  have  long  outgrown  this  piaoe.    We 
now  number  ISO  members  and  probationers 

■ 


We  'ii'ii  owned    for  Chanel  aide  with  ift  outatattoos  and  1,160  members 


b     mall   building  ol  <-■■ 
oni  above  mentioned  In  which  the  first 
rioe  was   held,  uud   a   larger  one   baoll 
of  it 

I   blessed  •  ■  u r  wmk,  and  in  time 
.  .  small  and  we  moved 

Into    the    larger    one,  which    would    hold 
70  per* 

une  too  small,  and    the   partition  was 


and  probationers.  At('!ii'inul]»"  »<■  mv  un- 
able to  hold  a  full  meeting  of  the  loeal 
church  at  one  nun-. 

POT  Sunday  SCfaOOl  Work  We    QaVS  !■■  -'lid 

■    1  he  homes  of  converts  to  meet 

and  Btndy  God's  word,  tot  we  cannot  ao- 

commodate  them  at  the  ehapeL    Our  ierv- 

■   uncomfortably  crowded  and 

far  aa  this  heathen  eityleeon- 
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cerned,  is  at  a  standstill  until  we  obtain 
larger  quarters  adapted  to  our  needs. 
When  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered 
we  have  to  dismiss  all  but  the  communicant 
members  of  *the  church  in  order  to  secure 
space  in  which  to  serve  the  sacrament. 

In  our  crowded,  badly  ventilated  room 
disease  contagion  is  easily  spread.  During 
recent  special  services  influenza  broke  out 
among  us,  and,  before  we  discovered  the 
danger,  was  carried  into  nearly  every  family 


of  the  church,  and,  to  our  sorrow,  one  death 
resulted.  This  will  serve  to  show  how 
urgent  is  the  necessity  to  provide  other 
quarters. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Korea.  We  need  $2,500,  United  States  cur- 
rency, to  finish  our  enterprise  without  debt. 
Will  you  not  kindly  help  us  ?  Send  to  A.  B. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
!  150  Fifth  Avenue,  and  state  distinctly  that 
the  contribution  is  for  the  Chemulpo  church. 


PULLIAR,  OR  BELLY-GOD,  FEAST. 


BY  REV.   W.   RAJU, 

NO  idol  feast  can  be  conceived  to  be 
grosser  and  more  degrading  to  rational 
beings  than  that  of  the  belly-god,  and  yet  it 
is  a  feast  which  has  peculiar  charms  to  Hin- 
dus, especially  to  the  young  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  gateway  to  Hindu  idolatry.  No  feast 
entwines  itself  so  early  and  so  thoroughly 
with  the  customs,  habits,  and  lives  of  the 
Hindus  as  the  belly -god  and  his  annual  fes- 
tival. As  the  celebration  of  this  festival  will 
be  held  to-morrow  (August  29),  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

The  idol  is  in  some  places  called  Ganapa- 
thi,  in  others  Ganasa,  Pulliar,  or  belly-god, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  as  the 
patron  and  the  bes tower  of  wisdom.  He  is 
known  and  acknowledged  as  such  from 
their  earliest  years.  Hindu  youths  do  not 
commence  their  alphabet  without  first  wor- 
shiping him  and  invoking  his  guidance  and 
favor.  Every  new  book  they  begin,  and  ev- 
ery day  they  read  it,  his  favor  is  solicited. 
On  opening  their  books  they  say,  "  May 
Ganapathi  follow  me."  His  guidance  is 
considered  indispensable  every  day  and  ev- 
ery hour. 

To  render  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Hindus  with  the  god  of  learning  more  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  they  are  early  directed 
to  commit  to  memory  one  of  their  elemen- 
tary books,  the  object  of  which  is  to  set  forth 
his  character,  titles,  and  achievements.  In 
this  way  the  Hindus  are  at  a  very  early  age 

familiarized  with  the  names,  characters,  and 

i 

offices  of  this  great  patron  of  learning. 
Early  associations,  coupled  with  the  power  of 
youthful  imagination,  make  this  god  a  great 
one  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Hindus,  so 
that  when  his  annual  feast  comes  round 
the  greatest    interest    and    sympathy  are 
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awakened  in  their  minds,  and  the  god  has 
to  them  all  the  reality  of  an  historical  per- 
sonage together  with  the  fascinations  of  a 
divinity.  His  feast  is  therefore  to  them  a 
delightful  holiday,  which  appeals  to  their 
earliest  habits  and  tenderest  feelings,  and 
which  calls  them  to  worship  and  praise  one 
with  whose  dignity  and  power  they  have 
been  all  their  days  familiar. 

They  are  trained  up  to  the  worship  of  the 
belly-god  from  their  very  infancy,  and 
when  they  are  old  they  certainly  do  not  de- 
part from  him.  They  do  not  worship  and 
praise  him  as  an  unheard  of  and  strange 
personage,  but  as  one  whom  they  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  worship  and  pray 
to. 

And  the  circumstance  which  makes  the 
belly-god  better  known  among  the  Hindus 
than  any  other  idol  is  the  great  number  of 
temples  dedicated  to  his  worship.  In  our 
city  of  Madras  alone  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  belly-god  temples.  Besides, 
he  is  the  family  deity  of  all  the  SivavUe*. 

This  feast  is  as  much  a  matter  of  gain  to 
the  idol  maker,  seller  of  flowers,  and  poojah- 
making  Brahman  as  it  is  a  source  of  sensual 
enjoyment  to  the  "capricious  Hindu  youths 
and  to  the  devout  gray-beaded  worshiper 
doing  homage  to  the  god  of  his  boyhood. 

The  due  observance  of  this  ludicrous, 
childish,  and  debasing  feast  is  quite  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
The  rich  man  buys  his  belly-god  for  a  rupee, 
the  poor  man  gets  his  for  three  pice,  and  if 
he  cannot  afford  the  pice,  he  and  his  chil- 
dren make  the  gods  for  themselves  ! 

What  feast  is  so  well  fitted  to  show  the 
brutish ness,  blindness,  and  total  want  of 
consideration  to  the  idolaters  as  this  same 
feast  ? 
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The  belly-gods  worshiped  on  the  feast  day  before  it,  and  beat  the  sides  of  their  heads 
cannot  lay  claim  to  years  of  existence.  They  with  their  closed  hands  and  their  cheeks 
are  made  but  a  day  or  two  previous,  many  with  their  hands  open,  as  though  they  would 
of  them  on  the  very  day  of  the  feast  in  the  thus  attract  his  attention, 
open  bazaars.  They  are  made  of  the  coars- 1  They  also  go  through  certain  genuflec- 
est  materials— common  clay.  As  to  his  tions  sometimes  inflicted  as  punishments 
shape  and  figure,  nothing  can  possibly  be  \  on  stupid  and  ill-behaved  schoolboys ;  and 
more  ugly  and  unnatural.  The  most  con-  \  during  the  time  of  the  worship  they  repeat 
spicuous  and  most  applauded  part  of  his '  verses  and  songs  descriptive  of  the  person, 
person  are  an  enormous  belly  of  epicurean  bodily  members,  kindness,  and  liberality  of 
proportions,  and  the  head,  ears,  trunk  and  this  patron  of  learning, 
engrafted  tusk  of  an  elephant,  the  most  un- ;  The  whole  of  this  absurd  and  disgusting 
wieldy  and  bulky  of  the  brute  creation.         j  mummery  is  closed  by  throwing  this  clay 

If  some  idolater  should  say,  "  Do  you  divinity,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  into 
know  that  an  elephant  is  the  symbol  of  the  sea  or  some  neighboring  tank ! 
wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  therefore  its  ,  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  meanness 
head  sits  most  fitly  upon  belly-god,  and  and  grossness  of  this  feast  do  not  in 
adds  dignity  to  his  belly  ?  "  it  would  be  no .  the  least  abate  tfie  ardor  of  the  Hindus 
unmeet  reply  to  say  that  the  elephant's  i  in  observing  it,  but  seem  rather  to  constitute 
head,  taken  as  the  symbol  of  sagacity  and :  its  charm.  Its  mischievous  tendency  and 
wisdom,  is  a  most  painful  burlesque  upon  effects  are  visible  for  many  days  on  the 
the  folly  and  brutishness  of  his  Hindu .  minds  and  bodies  of  its  young  victims.  It 
worshipers.  ,  accounts  for  much  of  that  terrible   moral 

But,  ridiculous  as  his  worship  is,  the  sub-  indifference  and  blindness  which  character- 
ject  is  too  grave  and  awful  in  its  conse- ,  ize  the  young  Hindus, 
quences  to  laugh  at.  The  conscientious  The  worship  of  God  in  their  hands  is  an- 
performance  of  this  feast  according  to  es- .  nually  made  a  matter  of  sport  and  sensual 
tablished  usage  presents  us  with  a  spectacle  .  enjoyment  This  bewitching  and  debasing 
of  a  very  peculiar  and  painful  nature — a  worship,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  any 
spectacle  in  which  opposing  feelings  and  \  reverence  for  their  Creator,  leads  them  in 
habits  are  seen  acting  at  the  same  time  and '  reality  to  despise  him,  and  to  have  no  fear 
in  the  same  individual:  .  of  him  before  their  eyes.    "  What  profiteth 

Superstition,  levity  of  mind,  and  a  vague ;  the  graven  image  that  the  maker  thereof 
sense  of  sacredness  and  reverence  are  con- :  hath  graven  it ;  the  molten  image,  and  a 
joined  with  a  total  absence  of  thought  and  ' teacher  of  lies,  that  the  maker  of  his  work 
reflection  in  the  great  majority  of  the  wor- ;  trusteth  therein  to  make  dumb  idols?  Woe 
snipers.  An  uncouth  image  of  clay,  ex-  j  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake;  to 
posed  in  the  public  bazaar,  as  an  object  of :  the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach !  " 
bargain  and  purchase,  assumes  in  their  esti-  "  They  that  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of 
mation,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  that  them  vanity ;  and  their  delectable  things 
sacredness  and  dignity  which  belong  only  shall  not  profit ;  and  they  are  their  own  wit- 
to  the  great  object  of  all  religious  homage  nesses ;  they  see  not,  nor  know ;  that  they 
and  worship.  What  can  be  more  besotted  may  be  ashamed." 
than  this  ?  The  young  and  tender  Hindu  youths  are 

Hindus  do  not  venture  to  approach  this  t  thus  drawn  to  perdition  before  our  eyes  by 
idol  to  commence  their  poojahx  to  him  with- ,  their  blinded  fathers  and  mothers,  with  a 
out  due  preparation.  They  fast,  bathe,  and  devotedness  and  an  ardor  that  would 
put  broad  marks  of  ashes  and  aamams  on  make  many  professedly  Christian  parents 
their  foreheads,  as  indispensable  to  the  blush.  The  Lord  Jesus  wiileth  not  that 
right  performance  of  these  jtoojahs  to  the  they  should  perish.  He  wiileth  that  those 
god  of  learning.  Flowers,  sacred  leaves, l  who  have  been  "  brought  up  in  his  nurture 
incense,  camphor,  fruits,  boiled  grain,  and ,  and  admonition  "  should  open  their  hearts 
offerings  of  the  flour  of  coarse  kinds  of  grain  !  and  put  forth  their  hands  in  behalf  of  this 
are  the  usual  offerings  to  him.  His  wor-  degraded  people,  and  use  every  means  to 
snipers  throw  upon  the  idol  of  clay  flowers  induce  the  parents  to  "  suffer  their  little 
and  sacred  leaves,  wave  before  it  incense,  I  children  to  come  unto  him." 
•camphor,  fruits,  and  cakes,  fall  prostrate  !     Yepery,  Madras,  August  28, 1900. 
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HYDERABAD,  DECCAN,  INDIA 

BV  REV.  W.  L.  KINO, 
Presiding  Elcli-r  of  tin-  Hyderabad  District 


HYDERABAD,  the.  capital  of  his  high- 
ness Uie  Nizam's  dominions,  i-  favor- 
ably loeHted  in  the  central  part  of  southern 
India  ou  au  extended  plateau  aboet  1,809 
feet  above  the  level  "f  the  Ben.    The  sur- 


eity  is  1'24,U57,  and  of  the  city  and  lis 
suburbs  combined,  including  Secuuderabad, 
115,030. 

The  name  and  titles  of  the  Nizam  of  Hy- 
derabad areas  follows:  His  highni's-;  A.-ui 


rounding  country  Ik  undulating  and  dotted   Jah,Ho&aflfer  ttl  Mumalik,  Nizam  id  Mulk, 
with    numerous  rocky   hills    bad    Isolated    Mzaui  ud  Dowlah,  Nawab  Mir  Mahabi 


rocks.  From  some 
of  these  hilltops  the 
city  baa  the  appear- 
ance "f  lying  in  u 
extended  plain  sui- 
rounded  by  hill-. 
However,  the  city  il- 
self  is  not  01)  a  level 
plain,  but  built  on 
undulating  ground. 
Hyderabad  ij  oom- 
posed  of  the  railed 

city  and    □ roae 

suburbs,  of  which 
the  chief  Is  Chadar- 
ghat,  where  we  hav 
■  -Hi'  mission  head- 
quarters. 

The  walled  cily  is 
located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river 
Must,  and  is  reached 
from  the  suburbs  by 
three  bridges.  It  is 
trapezoidal  In  brat, 
is  about  sis  miles  In 
circumference,  and 
i-  BURoonded  by  a 
single  wail  of  stone 

flanbed    with    stone    bastions.     Then    an* 
thirteen  gates.    The  two  main  streets 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  cross- 
ing at  the  Char  Minar,  of  which  B  'I-  orlp- 
lionwill  be  given  further  on.    As  one  rides 
along  tin'  main  streets  very  few  Imposing 
buildings  will  I"1  seen.    The  gtn 
row  and  are  lined  with  very  oonunonptl 
buildings. 

The  importance  of  Hyderabad  will  appear 
if  attention  is  called  to  a  few  facts.  The 
Nizam's  dominions,  of  which  It  i-  the  capital, 
are  the  largest  and  most  powerful  Moham- 
medan state  iu  India.     It  embraces  37,«:i7 


Ali   Khan  Bahadui 

Patch  .'".  ■ 

Hydeiaba  I 

culiar  in   m 
the  mixed   c\ 

<■  r  its  |i.'i 

BO  other 
city  of  India  can 
boast  of  re] 
tlvesof  soman]  sec- 
tions of  the  race  »- 
a  part  of  its  regular 
population.  In  the 
latest  and  most  re- 
liable history  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions 
Hind  a  list  of  fifteen. 
As  a  result  of  having 
nucfc  .'i  oosmopotitai] 
population 
scene  In  Hyderal 
has  speelal  lab  i 
for  Interest  atti 
far  more  to  peoj 
than  to  buildings. 

One   wao 
from  othffl  parts 
India    will    be 
ly   all 


prised  !"  observe  that 

are  heavily  armed.    The  casual   visitor  nt 

different  periods  during  the  past  tin  Tears 

even  has  noticed  a  gradual  ohai 

better  in  this  respect.     The  wi 

t  without  interest,  for  they  repi 

.  stages  of  development  of  swords, 

■  daggers,  revolvers,  and  gui  i  during  a  period 
<>f  possibly  some  hundreds  of  years,     BoBtt 

■  of  the  men  are  warlike  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  when  armed   present   an 
thai  rnlghl  well  cause  the  timid  to  trend 

From   what  I  have  mentioned   ■ 

easily   see    the   ground   for  the  reputal 
■qoate  miles  and  has  a  population  of  11,537,-   Hyderabad  bears  as  being  the  most  warlike 
tWO.   In  size  Hyderabad  stands  fourth  among  i  city  In  India.  Formerly,  too,  events  doobtleBfl 
Indian  cities.    The  population  of  the  walled  I  corroborated  the   Impression  given  by  ap- 
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pearances,  for  there  were  frequent  disturb- 
ances, and  arms  were  carried  for  defense  and 
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not,  as  now,  from  mere  custom  or  as  a  form 
or  ceremony. 

A  favorite  mode  of  traveling  about  the 
city  is  on  elephants,  of  which  it  is  claimed 
there  are  about  five  hundred — a  larger 
number  than  in  any  other  Indian  city. 
Elephants  are  used  for  making  state  visits. 
On  the  occasion  of  birthday  and  other 
parties  among  European  children  the  pro- 
gram very  frequently  includes  an  elephant 
ride,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
a  big  elephant  with  n  troop  of  laughing  chil- 
dren on  his  back. 

I  probably  hardly  need  to  mnke  mention 
of  the  system  that  prevails  here  among  Mo- 
hammedans and  high-caste  Hindus  of  keep- 
ing their  women  in  seclusion,  as  thiscustom  is 
well  known.  As  one  passes  along  the  streets 
he  may  see  fine  broughams  and  carriages 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  of  which  all 
open  spaces  are  closely  curtained  to  prevent 
the  women  within  from  seeing  and  being 
seen. 

Go  to  the  railway  station  some  morning 
and  take  note  of  what  passes.  Here  are 
some  men.    They  skillfully  adjust  u  cloth 


curtain  between  a  closed  palanquin  and  the 
open  door  of  a  closed  railway  carriage.  You 
see  a  movement  of  the  curtain  from  within 
and  hear  the  jingling  of  jewelry.  Then  the 
carriage  door  is  closed  and  the  palanquin 
carried  away.  Without  seeing  others  or  be- 
ing seen  several  women  have  entered  the 
train.  By  a  strange,  and  to  us  wicked,  cus- 
tom they  are  debarred  from  the  privileges 
•  if  liberty  and  of  beholding  nature  in  its 
varied  and  attractive  forms. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  in  this 
great  Mohammedan  city,  and  much  that  is 
worth  seeing,  although  very  much  is  com- 
monplace, as  in  every  oriental  city.  Time 
and  space  will  not  permit  of  any  extended 
account  of  even  the  most  noteworthy  places 
or  the  bare  enumeration  of  places  and  build- 
ings that  would  be  of  interest  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  if  they  could  pay  a 
visit  to  them.  A  few  only  may  be  briefly 
described. 

The  Char  Minar  is  the  most  imposing 
structure  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1591. 
Its  name  signifies  four  minarets.  The 
minarets  rise  from  the  four  corners  of. an 
equal  number  of  open  arches  that  face  the 
cardinal  points.  These  arches  span  the  two 
principal  streets  that  intersect  at  this  point. 
The  roadway,  however,  passes  around  the 
structure.  Above  the  arches  are  two  rooms. 
No  one,  however,  is  allowed  to  ascend  to 
these  rooms,  as  they  overlook  the  palace  of 
the  Nizam.  Each  of  the  minarets  rises  to  a 
hcighth  of  180  feet. 

The  Mecca  Masjid  is  near  the  Char  Minar. 
These  two  buildings  are  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  city.    The  minarets  of  the  Char 


Minar  and  the  lofty  domes  of  the  Mecca 
Masjid  are  clearly  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
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lance  and  before  t-.tt.Ii it  buildings  con  I"' 
Been.  This  niasjid  is  225  feet  long,  ISO  feet 
broad,  and  75  feet  high.  The  mi 
pies  one  side  of  a  vast  paved  quadrangle 
MO  feel  square.  Fifteen  arches  aupporl  the 
rooft  which  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
domes  which  riat  100  feet  above  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  maajtds  In  India  At  the 
Hofaammedan  festivals  aa  man;  uB^QBOto 
lu.ixiij  people  gather  here  for  prayer. 


Terence.  The  steps  that  prepared  the  i 
for  tliis  nation  may  be  ol  sotue  historic 
teresL  Walter  Wlnokler.aefTU  engineer, « 
transferred  from  Poooa  to  Secnndei 
.\i  Poena  he  bad  begun  Boul-aat  lag  i 
in  William  Taylor'e  campaign  in  that  ritj 
when  he  had  been  c  invert 
months,    w  bee    txanaferrad  to  Seei 

ilIiihI  In'  Ih'K'.iii  witnessing  fur  Christ  ti 
soldiers  in  ii  cow-shed,  mill  |.-n . 


Fiilnk  Namar  Palace  was  only  recently 
built.  It  is  well  worth  visiting.  It  is 
located  on  a  hill  that  commands  a  wide  and 
pleasing  view  that  embraces  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  with  its  rocky  hills 
and  cultivated  fields,  together  with  the  large 
tanks  that  supply  the  city  with  water.  The 
palace  is  spacious,  its  wall9  and  ceilings 
arc  embellished  with  tasteful  designs, 
while  its  Furniture,  carpets,  and  other  fur- 
nishings are  elegant  and  in  good  taste. 

The  Anns  Bazaar  is  of  Interest  because 
of  the  variety  of  weapons  offered  for  sals, 
Many  of  them  are  of  ancient  and  curious 
designs,  representing  all  stages  of  past  his- 
tory.   

The  organized  work  of  the  Methodtal 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  gre.it  and  interest- 
ing center  dates  back  to  the  year  1874.  when 
the  Rev.George  Bowen  paid  a  visit  bo  Be- 
cunderabad  and  organized  a  Quarterly  Con- 


who  ministered  to  him  physically.  Winckl 
Improved  the  opportunity  and  got 
doctor  converted,  who  at  once  joined  I 
in  his  soul-saving  work.  The  two  wei 
licensed  to  preach  at  the  first  Quai 
Conference. 

In    a   very    short    time    after   Winckl 
opened  the  campaign  two  bun 
were  in  attendance  at  the  prayei   - 
that  were  organized  and  maintained  a!  I 
ous  centers  and  many  were  converted.    The  * 
first   Quarterly  Conference   was    held    on 
February  28,  1874.    At  the  second  Quarterly 
Conference,  held  April  27,  1874,  an  appeal 
was  made  tot  a 

In   response,   the  Rev.   James   E 
appointed  as  the  first  pastor  of  Met  hoc 
in  this  center.     He  reached  his  charge  0 
June  11, 1874,  and  remained  until  Novenitx 
of  the  same  year.    His  successor  was  t 
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tev.J.E.Bobin»on,aow«dttoro(tbe  Indian 
fffbMM,  who  reaehed  Beeunderabad  Do- 
amber  13,    The  third  Quarterly  Conference 

mi  i  >  ■  ■  l  ■  i  JulyS,  and  Is  noteworthy  alnoe  11 
iraa  reported  that  8,600  rupees  (nbout  #836) 
l  l  „■■■[,  -niiisi-riiii'ij  toward  n  cbureh  build" 
log,  of  which  840  rupees   bad    been  paid. 

■  a  that  the  work  was  tsost  pi Is- 

lug  in  its  early  beginnings  and  that  it  ad- 
?anoed  rapidly.  William  Taylor  plaited 
Secunderabad  November  2«,  1H74,  and  gave 


Hindu  Mm     \]  li  ■■    ii|ii'ii«"l 

two  day  .sohool  ,  believing  thai  In  suoh  a 
center  an  tbl*  educational  work  moat  be  re- 
sorted i"  in  order  to  break  don  a  oppc  Idoti 
nod    eoare  a  taToraW    beai  One  ol 

thsse  KhooJa  km  in  the  realdi  ■ 

:.  the  waited 

•  ■ny.    Th»    in  •■  ol  these  ira  ■  dlsi U I 

.■  to  Uwk  of  Ettnds  to  properly 
maintain  it,  ooupled  irith  the  Cool  that  ■ 
large  goverumeut  InsUGutlofl  nasz  by  wiw 


encouragement  and  help  to  the  new  society. 
Then  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  Indicate 
more  than  a  very  brief  -lay. 

i  Chadargfaat  ithe  chief  suburb  of 

d  city)  mentioned  in  the  Quarterly 

fence  reports  from  the  ftrit  ae  a  m«-t- 

c  of  the  ciaaees.    It  was  not, 

er,  until   1877  that  it  was  separated 

o  Seeunderabad.    At  the  Annual  Coofer- 

;  that  convened  in  Calcutta  | 

>,  t*77,  ILL*  division  wa«  made,  and  James 

r  was   appointed    to  Chadarghat   and 

"    Gladwin    to   Seeunderabad.     Both 

•  soon  secured  suitable  churefa  bolld- 

j   where    regular    services   hare    been 


...  ■     i     ■ 

iguarter  •>(  the  city. 

The  second  one,  known  as  the  Hhallbunda 
School,  baa  bad  an  enrolment  this  y»*r  of 
at<  ut  onehundred  awl  thirty Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  boy*.  The  school  Is  centrally 
and  very  favorably  located  on  one  of  the 
mala  streets  only  a  short  drive  from  the 
Char  Mii^r.  The  onikx*  for  the  school  la 
more  hopeful  Bow  than  at  any  prvvJeas 
time    For  many  yean  It  was  Impossible  to 


Wort.    From  the  time  of  the  opes- 


earrfed  on,  bat  there  was  no  regular  orssaaf. 
"   1  effected  until  1Kb.  wben  ibe  Bev.  S. 
i  ■fystsjlil  |p  t|...  Hi-.i-.TsJ:*: 


aa  bead  asaster.  This  awl  baa  bom  hap- 
pily sappUed,  and  ■«  an  bopefal  of  future 
ssjeease.  the  great  arcd  of  the  school  bt  a 
sarwjsjMol  beane.  Thus  far  w«  bav«  been 
oMaaed  to  resiL  The  estabUabment  of  (be 
sehool  osj  a  perasaoeat  baste  Is  aa  obtest 
vovtkv  of  the  caref al  aafMbferatioa  of  wmm 

[asnrt    ■'-•u>ti,,Li'~  :.■.■.•..;■/, 
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A  picture  showing  the  boys  and  teachers 
of  the  school,  with  the  principal,  Rev,  W.  H. 
L,  Batstonc  in  the  front,  is  given  on  the 
preceding  page. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  under  Moham- 
medan rule  place  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Christian  work.  As  the  result,  the 
outcome  of  our  work  hero  has  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Thus  fur  it  has  been 
a  time  of  sowing  rather  than  of  reaping. 


when  in  Hyderabad  many  years  ago  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hardest  fields  our  Church  had  entered.  This 
is  doubtless  the  case.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  substantial  gain  marks  each 
year's  history.  Our  school  and  col  portage 
work  no  doubt  have  been  and  still  nre  effect- 
ive agencies  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
more  direct  evangelistic  work  that  is  being 
done. 


However,  we  have  a  small  congregation 
that  worships  in  the  English  church,  and  a 
large  amount  of  definite  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  form  of  street  preaching,  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  selling  the  Scriptures, 
and  distributing  tracts.  The  people  are 
reading.  Upward  of  twenty  thousand 
Christian  tracts  and  papers  are  distributed 
annually.  Our  Scripture  sales  aggregate 
about  one  thousand  portions  a  year,  besides 
a  small  number  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  now  to  have 
people  ask  for  Christian  literature,  and  we 
often  see  them,  singly  or  in  small  groups, 
reading  that  which  we  have  given  them. 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  phase  of  our 
work  will  prove  fruitless.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Scriptures  have  made  their  way 
into  a  very  large  number  of  homes  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  walled  city.  I  have  been 
told  that  one  of  our  general  superintendents 


The  Woman's  Fitreign  Missionary  Society. 
The  work  of  this  society  dates  back  to  1889. 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  D.D.,  Presiding 
Elder  of  Madras  District,  within  which 
Hyderabad  was  then  located,  became  im- 
!  pressed  with  the  great  need  of  work  for 
women  by  women  and  entered  upon  corre- 
spondence that  resulted  in  the  transfer  of 
Miss  L.  E.  Bluckmur  from  North  to  South 
India  and  her  appointment  to  Hyderabad. 
I  cannot  in  this  paper  attempt  to  give,  even 
in  outline,  the  history  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  this  center,  but 
must  content myseir  with  a  few  generalities. 
Miss  Blackmar  began  her  work  by  calling 
upon  certain  families  in  the  different  classes 
of  society  and  soon  found  several  native 
families  ready  to  admit  her  in  the  capacity 
of  a  teacher  in  English,  needlework,  etc, 
Tiie  work  done  in  these  first  homes  was  ap- 
preciated, nnd  others  were  opened  to  her.  In 
this  zenana  work  there  has  been  encourag- 
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ing  growth.    There  are  now  31  houses  within  ;  until  now.    Larger  grounds  and  more  com- 


the  city  walls,  and  20  houses  just  outside, 
and  39  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  suburbs 
that  are  regularly  visited. 

An  English  school  was  opened  in  response 
to  the  earnest  request  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people.    In  this  school  there  were  gath- 


modious  buildings  are  now  urgently  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  work. 

Other  Missions,  A  question  may  arise  as 
to  the  extent?  to  which  other  missions  are  at 
work  in  Hyderabad.  So  far  as  the  walled 
city  is  concerned  we  are  alone.    No  other 


ered  Anglo-Indian,  Eurasian,  and  Indian  j  mission  has  entered  within  its  gates  with 
Christian  children,  and  eveu  non-Christian  j  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Its  more  than  one 
gentlemen  sent  their  girls.  This  school  has  ,  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
given  place  to  an  Anglo-vernacular  board- j  have  none  but  us  to  whom  to  look  for  the 
ing  school  and  orphanage,  with  an  enroll-  bread  of  life.  Outside  the  walls  the  Wesley- 
ment  of  54.  The  teaching  is  done  in  three  '  ans  and  the  two  Church  of  England  societies 
languages,  namely,  English,  Urdu,  and  Te- 1  are  carrying  on  work,  but  up  to  this  date  none 
lugu.  '  of  them  have  work  that  is  at  all  widespread. 

In  July,  1892,  Miss  Blackmar  opened  the  '  In  Seciinderabad  the  Wesleyans,  the 
first  mission  school  for  girls  within  the  •  American  Baptists,  and  the  Society  for  the 
walled  city.  Shortly  afterward  two  other  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  are  at  work.  The 
schools  were  opened  within  the  walls.  In  |  aggregate  working  force  of  these  missions  in 
1892  the  work  was  strengthened  by  the  ap-  both  cities  is  exceedingly  small  in  compari- 
pointment  of  Miss  Heafer  to  the  school  son  with  the  population  to  be  ministered 
work.  A  year  later  Miss  Heafer  was  sue-  unto.  The  force  of  missionaries  and  that  of 
ceeded  by  Miss  C.  Wood  in  the  charge  of  the  \  native  workers  in  the  other  great  cities  of 
school,  while  Miss  Blackmar  continued  in  India  in  proportion  to  population  is  more 
charge  of  the  zenana  and  city  school  work,  than  fourfold  greater  than  in  Hyderabad. 
This  arrangement  held  until  1896,  when  Miss  I  Surely  the  laborers  are  few.  So  far  as  our 
Alice  Evans  relieved  Miss  Wood  of  the  i  own  mission  is  concerned  our  missionary 
school,  and  she  in  turn  succeeded  Miss  :  force  is  no  greater  than  it  was  thirteen  years 
Blackmar  in  the  zenana  and  city  school '  ago,  and  for  the  present  is  even  less  by  one. 
work.  No  figures  that  might  l>e  given!  Our  great  needs  at  present  are  an  increased 
would  be  a  correct  index  to  the  work  done  missionary  force  and  money  to  purchase 
or  the  real  results  achieved.  But  if  we  con-  mission  property  consisting  of  a  mission 
sider  the  obstacles  to  such  a  work  as  this,  j  house,  a  church  for  our  native  congregation, 
we  shall  count  the  results  that  we  see  as  and  a  suitable  building  for  our  city  school.  If 
abundant  evidence  of  God's  blessing  and  ( these  needs  are  met,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
reason  for  devout  thanksgiving.  pect  increased  results.    The  field  may  be 

After  renting  for  some  time  a  very  favor-  hard,  but  a  properly  equipped  mission  will 
ably  located  property  was  purchased.  It  reap  a  harvest  under  the  divine  blessing 
has  well  served  the  purposes  of  the  mission   which  is  assured  to  us. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

BY  REV.   Q.   8.   MINER. 

THERE  is  no  "  Public  School  System"  in  dressed  in  his  best,  with  his  hair  neatly 
this  empire.  Only  the  "  well-to-do  "  or  combed  and  head  smoothly  shaved,  presents 
wealthy  have  the  advantages  of  an  educa-  himself  to  the  teacher,  gives  him  a  small 
tion,  unless  the  missionaries  or  generous  present,  bows  his  head  to  the  floor  three 
Chinese  open  schools  in  behalf  of  the  times,  thereby  signifying  that  he  is  willing 
masses.  There  are  a  few  native  charity  to  obey  his  commands.  (The  Chinese  recog- 
schools,  but  only  a  few.  The  Chinese  boy  nize  three  great  superiors,  the  emperor,  the 
starts  to  school  when  about  six  years  of  age.  parents,  and  the  teacher.)  He  next  does 
A  fortune-teller  is  called,  and,  after  ascer-  reverence  to,  and  burns  incense  before,  the 
taining  the  boy's  age,  date  of  birth,  etc.,  he  tablet  which  has  the  name  of  the  sage  Con- 
fixes the  day  upon  which  the  boy  is  to  start  fucius  written  upon  it. 
on  his  educational  career.  On  the  lucky  The  school  is  generally  held  in  the  central 
day,  appointed  by  the  wise  man,  the  boy, '  room  of  a  dwelling  house,  sometimes  a  side 
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room  or  temple  is  used.  Its  walls  are  usually 
decorated  with  scrolls  on  which  are  pictures 
aud  ancient  sages'  writings.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  number  of  little  tables  and 
stools  for  the  pupils,  and  a  large  table  and 
chair  for  the  teacher.  On  each  small  table 
is  an  ink-stone  and  little  brush  that  is  used 
as  a  pen.  On  the  teacher's  table  are  books, 
ink-stone,  pens,  a  flat  bamboo  stick,  and  the 
indispensable  pipe. 

There  are  no  stated  hours  for  opening  and 
closing  the  school ;  the  pupils  who  can  come 
early  and  stay  late,  others. may  be  in  school 
only  one  half  of  the  day,  consequently  they 
are  not  organized  into  classes,  but  a  lesson 
is  assigned  each  individual  pupil,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they 
can.  Their  books  are  printed  on  boards  on 
which  the  characters  have  been  cut.  There 
is  no  alphabet  in  the  Chinese  language,  but 
214  radicals  or  root  characters,  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  all  the  other  char- 
acters, each  of  which  represents  a  word. 
The  characters  are  written  one  beneath  an- 
other in  columns,  and  are  read  from  top 
down,  and  the  columns  are  read  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  number  of  words  in 
the  language  are  about  forty  thousand,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  these  are  known  to  any 
but  the  literati. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  Chinese  boy's 
primer  runs  as  follows :  "  Men  at  their  birth 
are  by  nature  radically  good."  The  impor- 
tance of  study  is  then  enlarged  upon,  and  a 
sentence  occurs  to  this  effect:  "To  educate 
without  severity  shows  a  teacher's  indo- 
lence." The  bamboo  stick,  which  is  fre- 
quently used,  is  a  proof  that  this  maxim  of 
the  sages  of  old  commends  itself  to  the 
teachers  of  the  present  day.  The  boy  next 
learns  that  there  are  three  great  powers — 
heaven,  earth,  and  man ;  and  three  great 
lights  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  They  further 
read  that  rice,  millet,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
are  the  five  kinds  of  grain  on  which  man 
subsists.  Other  matters  are  touched  upon, 
followed  by  a  summary  of  Chinese  history. 

Afterward  the  examples  of  sages  and 
prodigies  of  antiquity  are  commended  to 
the  youthful  pupil.  Many  examples  of  big- 
otry, superstition,  devotion  to  literature  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  scholar's  mem- 
ory. They  are  also  taught  to  despise  for- 
eigners, and  that  China  is  the  only  great 
nation  of  the  earth.  Fungshui  and  filial 
piety  are  taught  with  great  emphasis,  and 
bind  them  with  an  iron  coil. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  instances 
recorded  in  Twenty-four  Examples  of  Filial 
Piety  (a  small  text-book  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  and  accepted  as  historical  facts) 
have  greatly  influenced  China's  rising  gen- 
erations. A  favorite  proverb  teaches  that 
"of  the  hundred  virtues  the  chief  is  filial 
piety,"  and  no  other  virtue  is  so  constantly 
instilled  into  the  children's  minds. 

Chinese  education  is  not  a  "  drawing  out," 
it  is  a  "  cram,  cram."  It  consists  chiefly  in 
being  able  to  repeat  verbatim  the  sayings 
and  writings  of  ancient  sages.  Thousands 
of  young  men  in  China  can  for  days  repeat 
the  sayings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
Suppose  a  young  man  in  America  should 
discard  all  writings  except  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  should  spend  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  committing  to  memory  the  sayings 
of  these  authors,  would  we  call  him  edu- 
cated ?  He  would  be  "  educated  "  as  thou- 
sands of  the  Chinese  are. 

And  then,  also,  the  language  of  the 
Chinese  Bages  when  read  to  the  common 
people  is  not  understood,  unless  the  reader 
explains  the  text  as  he  reads  (and  often  he 
himself  does  not  understand  it),  any  more 
than  an  English  audience  would  understand 
an  orator  if  he  should  repeat  one  of  Cicero's 
orations  without  comment. 

After  studying  ten  or  fifteen  years  Chinese 
students  enter  the  annual  examinations  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  On 
the  appointed  day  they  present  themselves 
to  the  literary  chancellor  and  are  assigned 
a  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  write  an 
essay.  They  are  then  conducted  to  a  small 
room,  placed  under  guard,  and  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  anyone  until  they  have 
finished  writing.  Probably  about  one  in  a 
hundred  pass  at  each  examination  and  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Siu-tsai  (A.B.).  Al- 
though unsuccessful  at  first,  candidates  an- 
nually attend  the  examinations  until  they 
either  attain  the  honor  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
A  Siu-tsai  can  attend  an  examination  and 
secure  the  degree  of  Chu-jen  (A.M.).  A 
CJut-jen  can  attend  an  examination  and  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Chengshih  (LL.D.). 

Men  with  these  degrees  possess  official 
prestige  and  power.  They  can  go  directly 
into  the  presence  of  certain  officials,  and 
their  letters  and  petitions  command  special 
attention.  In  fact,  degree  men  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  relatives  and  friends  on 
nearly  all  legal  and  political  questions. 
They  can,  by  paying  certain  sums  of  money, 
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become  mandarins  and  candidates  for  office. 
It  is  aiso  considered  a  great  honor  to  obtain 
a  degree,  and  when  a  graduate  adorns  him- 
self in  classic  robes  and  calls  upon  his 
friends  they  make  him  presents,  give  him 
feasts,  and  show  him  great  respect. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  of  the  student 
class  which  constitutes  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  male  population  of  China.  Not 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  women  can 
read.  The  masses  of  the  people  of  this  great 
empire  live  and  die  without  the  benefits  of 
an  education.  Here  is  where  the  energies 
of  the  missionaries  are  applied.  They  instill 
intellectual  and  religious  truths  into  the 
minds  of  this  poor,  ignorant  people,  and 
teach  them  of  a  higher  and  happier  life. 
The  fact  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  China  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  teacher's  | 
full  salary,  and,  consequently,  unless  aided, 
can  never  obtain  an  education. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  laboring  to  elevate  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
Close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  a  system,  as  near  like 
that  in  the  United  States  as  possible,  has 
been  adopted.  Our  day  schools  convene  in 
rooms  similar  to  those  described  above,  save 
that  they  are  decorated  with  Christian  pic- 
tures and  mottoes,  instead  of  those  of  the  j 
sages.  This  is  one  use  made  of  the  Berean 
Lenf  Chaster  pictures  sent  by  kind  friends. 

There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  opening 
day  schools,  as  every  Chinese  considers  it  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  read ;  the  trouble  is  to 
keep  the  pupils  until  they  have  finished  the 
studies.  You  know  how  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  the  lower  classes  in  an  educational 
institution  are  generally  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  higher  ones,  and  if  this  be 
true  in  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its 
educational  acquirements,  what  must  we 
expect  in  a  heathen  land  where  a  majority 
of  the  people  live  "  from  hand  to  mouth, " 
maintaining  a  constant  u  struggle  for  exist- 
ence." 

The  plan  for  opening  day  schools  here  in 
the  Fooohow  Mission  is  as  follows :  We  call 
them  "Special  Gift  Schools"  because  the 
"grant-in-aid  "  is  furnished  by  special  con- 
tributors and  not  by  the  Missionary  Society. 
Teachers  or  persons  who  wish  our  aid  in 
promoting  a  Christian  school  first  visit  the 
pastor  on  whose  circuit  or  station  the 
schools  are  to  be  located.  If  his  consont 
and    recommendation    are    obtained,    they 


come  for  my  approval.  After  an  examina- 
tion as  to  the  general  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher  to  be  employed,  and  the 
object  the  people  have  in  asking  for  a 
school,  it  may  be  opened.  The  teacher  and 
the  pastor  then  decide  on  a  room  (the 
teacher  and  patrons  paying  the  rent),  and 
post  a  notice  inviting  the  scholars  of  that 
community  to  attend  the  school.  If  twenty 
or  so  apply,  the  school  is  opened  on  or 
about  the  twentieth  of  the  Chinese  first 
month. 

For  these  "  Special  Gift  Schools  "  we  have 
prescribed  a  four-years'  course  of  study,  one 
half  of  which  consists  of  books  prepared  by 
missionaries,  and  the  other  half  are  care- 
fully selected  books  of  the  sages,  which  all 
Chinese  must  know  in  order  to  be  consid- 
ered educated.  These  books  are  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  us, 
and  they  really  are  to  the  Chinese  spoken 
language  what  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  to 
the  English  language.  Besides  the  studies 
that  are  purely  Christian,  geography,  phys- 
iology, history,  and  astronomy  are  taught. 
The  books  prepared  by  the  missionaries 
and  all  of  our  Christian  newspapers  and 
tracts  are  printed  on  modern  presses.  The 
schools  are  examined  quarterly  by  the  mis- 
sionary, presiding  elder,  or  pastor,  as  cir- 
cumstances allow.  At  these  examinations 
each  pupil  who  passes  receives  a  picture 
card  that  some  kind  American  boy  or  girl 
has  sent  for  this  purpose.  I  have  sixteen 
colporteurs  under  my  supervision,  and  their 
work  is  so  divided  that  each  school  receives 
a  visit  from  one  of  them  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  they  report  to  me  the  condition 
in  which  they  find  the  schools.  The  pupils 
generally  buy  their  books  from  the  colpor- 
teurs ;  they  are  not  furnished  to  them  free. 
The  pastors  are  also  required  to  visit  the 
schools  on  their  respective  charges  once  a 
week,  give  religious  instruction,  and  render 
to  me  a  written  report.  Myself  and  the 
other  missionaries  visit  the  schools  as  often 
as  our  other  duties  will  allow. 

From  these  day  schools  the  pupils  go  to 
the  boarding  or  high  schools  and  pursue  a 
five-years'  course  of  study,  which  consists 
of  Chinese  classics,  mathematics,  history, 
science,  and  books  on  the  Bible.  From  these 
high  schools  the  pupils  can  enter  either  the 
college  or  the  theological  seminary.  The 
studies  in  these  two  latter  institutions  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  pursued  in  like- 
named  schools  in  the  homeland. 
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The  teachers  in  the  M  Special  Gift  Schools  " 
are  all  natives,  but  in  the  other  schools  the 
missionaries  teach  as  much  as  time  will  al- 
low, and  employ  natives  to  teach  the  re- 
maining classes.  So  far  as  possible  only 
Christian  teachers  are  employed,  but  in  a 
very  few  instances^  where  the  school  is 
under  the  direct  oversight  of  a  missionary 
or  a  careful  pastor,  a  non-Christian  teacher 
is  employed,  but  never  a  heathen.  As  far 
as  possible  we  secure  teachers  from  gradu- 
ates of  our  own  schools,  but  when  this  sup- 
ply is  exhausted  we  take  the  best  men  we 
can  secure  elsewhere,  prescribe  a  four- 
years'  course  of  study  for  them  to  pursue, 
require  them  to  attend  institutes  and  other 
educational  meetings,  and  thus  prepare  them 
for  the  work. 

The   Woman's   Foreign    Missionary   So- 
ciety's workers  are  educating  the  girls  and 
women  of  China  as  efficiently  as  the  plant 
above  described  does  the  boj-s  and  young 
men.     A  young  girl    may  attend  a  boys' 
school  if  she  has  a  brother  attending,  or  a  i 
relative  is  teacher;  consequently  a  goodly 
number  of  girls,  where  there  are  no  girls'  • 
school,  attend  the  "Special  Gift  Schools." 
But  the   Woman's  Society  has  schools  in 
which  they  not  only  teach  nearly  all  the ! 
branches  that  are  taught  in  the  above-named  I 
schools,  but,  in  addition,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.    The  teachers,  Bible  women, 
and  physicians  they  send  forth  into  the  work 
are  a  great  credit  to  all  concerned. 

To  show  that  the  educational  plant  in  Foo- 
chow  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  let  me 
refer  to  a  few  facts.  The  statistics  of  the 
Foochow  Annual  Conference  for  1889  show 
the  following  number  of  pupils :  Day  schools, 
442 ;  boarding  schools,  24 ;  theological  sem- 
inary, 25  ;  Anglo-Chinese  College,  104 ;  while 


in  1899  there  were  5,382,  138,  29,  and  303 
respectively.  Toward  the  support  of  these 
schools  the  scholars,  in  1899,  contributed 
$4,998.00.  The  balance  needed  in  carrying 
on  the  work  was  paid  by  the  Missionary 
Society  and  friends  who  have  sent  me 
"Special  Gifts."  For  six  years  my  time 
was  divided  in  superintending  "  Special  Gift 
Schools  "  and  teaching  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  but  during  the  past  two  years  the 
former  has  demanded  all  my  time. 

That  our  work  is  approved  by  the  Chinese 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  not  long  since  a 
large  dormitory,  that  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  students,  was  built  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  college,  and  the  Foochow 
officials  issued  a  very  complimentary  proc- 
lamation concerning  the  "Special  Gift 
Schools."  The  demand  for  education  is 
greater  than  we  have  power  to  supply.  All 
of  our  schools  are  full,  and  many  seeking 
admission  have  been  turned  away.  I  have 
refused  applications  for  more  than  thirty 
"  Special  Gift  Schools."  Why  ?  Because  I 
could  not  get  the  teachers  ?  No.  Because 
I  have  not  faith  enough  to  believe  for  suffi- 
cient money  to  supplement  the  pupils'  fees* 
so  the  teacher  may  have  a  support. 

China  is  moving,  or  as  sorne  may  think,  is 
being  moved,  in  such  a  way  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history  were  there  such 
opportunities  for  the  Church,  educators, 
manufacturers,  and  promoters  of  commerce. 
The  leading  men  of  the  empire  are  losing 
faith  in  the  old,  musty  forms  of  religion,  and 
are  seeking  for  the  truth.  They  are  gradu- 
ally realizing  that  the  ancient  writings  will 
not  suffice  for  the  present  progressive  age, 
and  are  seeking  for  education  of  a  more 
modern  character. 

Foochow,  China. 
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BEFORE  I  visited  Shanghai  I  expected  to 
see  another  port  like  Tientsin  or  Yoko- 
hama—a busv  water  front,  with  a  row  of 
offices  and  warehouses  and  a  small  town  of 
foreign  houses  at  the  back.  Instead  of  that 
I  saw  a  magnificent  city  surrounding  a  broad 
and  crowded  river.  True,  the  magnificence 
is  only  skin  deep,  so  to  speak,  all  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  solidity  of  Shanghai 
being  spread  out  along  the  river;  but  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  first  sight  of  Shanghai, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  New  York, 


far  ahead  of  San  Francisco,  and  almost  as  im- 
posing for  the  moment  as  Liverpool  itself. 

A  broad  and  beautifully  kept  boulevard, 
called,  of  course,  The  Bund,  runs  round  the 
river,  with  a  row  of  well-grown  trees  and  a 
broad  grass  plat  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
this  Bund  is  lined  on  the  other  side,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  mercantile  build- 
ings second  to  none  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Bund  a 
large  patch  of  green  shows  the  Public  Gar- 
den, where  the  band  plays  on  summer  even- 
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ings.  At  night  all  Shanghai  is  bright  with 
the  electric  light,  and  its  telegraph  poles 
remind  you  of  Chicago— I  believe  I  counted 
nearly  a  hundred  wires  on  one  pole  opposite 
the  club.  And  the  needed  touch  of  color  is 
added  to  the  scene,  as  you  look  at  it  from  on 
deck,  by  the  gay  flags  of  the  mail  steamers 
and  the  consular  bunting. 

The  first  sight  of  Shanghai  is  only  its  first 
surprise.  As  I  was  rolling  away  to  the  hotel 
the  rickshaw  coolie  turned  on  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  Instantly  a  familiar 
figure  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  and  shook  a 
warning  finger  and  the  coolie  swung  back 
again  to  the  left  side.  It  was  a  policeman, 
no  semi-Europeanized  Mongolian,  languidly 
performing  a  half-understood  duty,  as  I  had 
seen  elsewhere,  but  the  genuine  home  arti- 
cle, helmet,  blue  suit,  silver  buttons,  regula- 
tion boots,  truncheon  and  all— just  bobby. 
And  his  uplifted  finger  turns  the  traffic  to 
the  left  in  Shanghai  precisely  as  it  does  in 
front  of  the  Mansion  House  at  home.  A 
hundred  yards  further  on  there  was  a  flash 
of  scarlet  in  the  sun  and  there  stood  a  sec- 
ond astonishing  figure — a  six-foot  copper- 
colored  Sikh,  topped  by  a  huge  red  turban, 
and  clad  also  in  blue  and  armed  with  the 
same  truncheon,  striding  solemnly  by  on  his 
beat.  Then  we  pass  the  Chinese  policeman, 
with  his  little  saucer  hat  of  red  bamboo  and 
his  white,  gaiter,  swinging  a  diminutive 
staff,  a  reduced  and  rather  comical  replica 
of  his  big  English  and  Indian  comrades. 
Then  as  we  cross  the  bridge  into  the  French 
concession— I  am  on  my  way  to  the  French 
hotel— here  is  positively  the  sergeant  de  ville, 
absolutely  the  same  as  you  see  him  in  the 
Place  de  POpera— peaked  cap,  waxed  mus- 
tache, baggy  red  trousers,  saber,  and  re- 
volver. And  beyond  him  again  is  the 
Frenchified  Chinese  policeman. 

In  fact,  Shanghai  is  guarded  municipally 
by  no  fewer  than  six  distinct  species  of 
policemen— English,  Sikh,  Anglo-Chinese, 
French,  Franco-Chinese,  and  long-legged 
mounted  Sikhs,  on  sturdy  white  ponies, 
who  clank  their  long  swords  around  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  carry  terror  into 
the  turbulent  Chinese  quarters.  Shanghai 
dubbed  itself  long  ago  the  Model  Settlement. 
Then  a  noble  English  globe-trotter  came 
along  and  afterward  described  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  "  a  sink  of  corruption." 
Thereupon  a  very  witty  consul  suggested 
that  in  future  it  should  be  known  as  the 
*'  Model  Sink." 


For  my  own  part  I  should  not  grudge  it 
the  first  title,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned places  municipally,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  Anglo-American  quarters  are  con- 
cerned, that  I  have  ever  known.  The  French 
live  apart  under  their  own  municipal  coun- 
cil, presided  over  and  even  dismissed  at 
pleasure  by  their  own  consul.  The  English 
and  Americans  coalesce  in  an  elected  muni- 
cipal council  of  nine  members,  with  an 
elected  chairman  at  its  head.  And  a  short 
stay  in  Shanghai  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
satisfactorily  this  works.  The  roads  are  per- 
fect, the  traffic  is  kept  under  admirable  di- 
rection and  control,  the  streets  are  quiet  and 
orderly,  and  even  the  coolies  are  forbidden  to 
push  their  great  wheelbarrows  through  the 
foreign  settlement  with  ungreased  wheels. 

The  third  surprise  of  Shanghai  does  not 
dawn  upon  you  immediately.  It  is  a  repub- 
lic— a  community  of  nations,  self-governed 
and  practically  independent,  for  it  snaps  its 
fingers  politely  at  the  Chinese  authorities  or 
discusses  any  matter  with  them  upon  equal 
terms,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  differ 
pointedly  in  opinion  from  its  own  consuls 
when  it  regards  their  action  as  unwise  or 
their  interference  as  unwarranted. 

Over  the  Chinese  within  its  borders  the 
municipal  council  has,  however,  no  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  Maloo  there  is  a  magistrate's 
yamen,  and  there  the  famous  mixed  court 
sits  every  morning,  the  Chinese  magistrate 
and  one  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  turn.  All 
natives  charged  with  offenses  against  for- 
eigners and  foreign  law  are  dealt  with  there, 
petty  criminals  being  punished  in  the  muni- 
cipal prison  or  the  chain-gang,  serious  of- 
fenders or  refugees  from  Chinese  law  being 
sent  into  the  native  city.  The  Chinese  mag- 
istrate in  the  mixed  court  is,  of  course,  a 
figurehead,  chiefly  useful,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  in  lecturing  the  prisoners  while  the  for- 
eigner made  up  his  mind  what  punishment 
to  award.  In  criminal  cases  the  mixed  court 
works  fairly  well,  but  in  civil  suits  it  gives 
rise  to  numerous  and  bitter  complaints.— 
Henry  Norman. 


"  He  shall  have  dominion." 
Hail,  the  Prince  of  princes  !    Hail  hiin ! 

Robed  in  vesture  stained  with  blood  ! 
Royal  Priest  and  King  of  Salem, 

Son  of  man  and  Sou  of  God  ! 
Lo !  Tie  comes,  his  right  asserting 

O'er  his  own  creation  fair : 
Throues,  and  powers,  and  reulms  reverting 

To  the  glorious  rightful  Heir ! 
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FOB   a   score   ami    more  of   the  polyglot  |  ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Get 
people*   ■'(  ili"  metropolis  Methodism    man  Oonferenee,     pom  churches  are  s 

baa  r id  * asage,    she  brings  no  word   talned  in  Manhattan  ami  one  in  the  Drum 

to  Slav  or  Greek,  to  Bohemian  "i   Honga-   the iber  of  eommnntoanoi  nnt  nTfinmHng 

riaa,  to  Syrian  ■■[■  Japanese,  i"   Mexican,   -i\   hundred     So  worthier  man  i 
Cul.iau  "i"  S|Mini--ii,  tu  French  OT  An^irinn .    found  In  Bur  ministry  than   to 


To  some  of  these  other  Churches  minister. 
To  some  Protestant  America  brings  no  Prot- 
estant teaching  whatever. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  French  mi  --ion 
under  Methodist  auspices  was  once  made 
and  tailed  of  permanent  results.  A  few 
Welsh  brethren  are  now  gathering  for  serv- 
ice ill  Lille  i  if  (lie  «■■■-!    -•  i .  1 1  ■    ell  iue|, es     -Tivell- 

ty-Mirth     Street     and    though    without    a 
church  or  substantial  organization,  are  rec- 
ognized as  a  mission,  in  the   Minutes,  and 
la.-t  spring  reported  thirty-sis  members. 
The  work  among   the  Germans  la  eon- 


pastors.  The  difficulties  "1  their  task  i 
great  Recently  the  old  Second  Stn 
Church— the  mother  ehurch  of  Ocrmat 
Methodism  in  this  city—  has  been  soldi  l 
cause  of  the  removal  of  its  membership,  i 
with  the  proceeds  property  of  moderate  o 
has  been   purchased   In  Eighth  Street,  n« 

Si- I  Avenue,  and  a  part  of  the  equttjy  «' 

probably  be  used  in  establishing  a  Saw  ■■ 
terprlse  beyond  the  Harlem.  Methot" 
should  give  greater  care  to  her  taten 
among  the  Oermans  of  this  the  third  C 
mi iiy  of  the  world. 
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The  Swedish  contingent  of  the  Scandi- 
navian army  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  Swedish  work 
under  Pastor  Hedstrom,  and  of  its  wonderful 
reflex  influence  upou  the  fatherland,  forms 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  inspiring  epi- 
sodes in  the  Church's  progress.  The  edi- 
fice on  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and 
Fifty-third  Street,  once  owned  and  occupied 
by  one  of  the  congregations  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  was  in  1887  ceded  to  the 
Sew  York  City  Missionary  Society,  and  by  it 
transferred  to  the  Swedish  congregation,  by 
whom  it  is  now  occupied  with  a  strong  and 
effective  organization. 

With  the  exceptions  above  stated,  all  the 
Methodist  work  among  foreigners  in  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Society  in  conjunction 
with  the  presiding  elders  of  the  two  Con- 
ferences. The  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  for  the 
Swedish,  Italian,  Chinese,  and  Hebrew  Mis- 
sions, amounting  during  the  current  year 
to  over  $7,001,  are  the  financial  basis 
for  our  operations,  but  upon  the  Society's 
own  treasury  additional  drafts  are  con- 
stantly made  to  maintain  or  enlarge  this  the 
most  difficult  service  the  Church  is  ren- 
dering to  our  New  York  population. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  to 
our  constituency  of  givers,  in  connection 
with  City  Mission  Day,  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  efforts  of  our  own  Board  in  th.'s 
special  field. 

I.  The  Swedish  Mission  ox  the  West  Side. 

Cnder  the  Society's  fostering  care,  and  the 
guidance  of  wise  and  devoted  pastors,  the 
Battery  Park  Swedish  Mission  has  devel- 
oped unexpected  strength,  and  has  ceased 
to  he  chiefly  a  work  among  immigrants. 
Forced  from  its  old  home  at  the  Battery— 
27  State  Street,  where  for  twelve  years  it 
had  carried  on  an  earnest,  evangelistic  min- 
istry, by  which  hundreds  had  been  con- 
verted—the congregation  for  a  few  months 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Street  Church,  and  since  July  8  has  been 
accommodated  with  the  larger  quarters 
needed,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Street  Church. 

The  old  rooms  in  State  Street  are 
dear  to  the  memory  of  many  of  these 
devout  people,  but  the  needs  of  the  west 
side,  where  many  Swedes  ure  found  by 
pastor  and  deaconess,   the    fact    that    no 


other  Swedish  church  of  any  name  exists 
on  the  west  aide,  the  maintenance  of  con- 
gregations even  during  the  period  of  wan- 
dering, and  the  crowning  proof  of  God's 
favor  in  frequent  conversions,  all  inspire 
the  hope  that  without  neglecting  the  immi- 
grant work  at  the  Battery,  where  the  pastor 
retains  an  office,  a  strong  and  ultimately 
self-supporting  Swedish  church  on  the  west 
side  may  soon  be  one  of  the  features  of  New 
York  Methodism. 

The  social  opportunities  of  our  Swedish 
people  are  slight.  They  are  busy  workers. 
The  interval  between  afternoon  and  even- 
ing services,  where  weekly  greetings  are 
exchanged  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  is  always  a 
delight.  One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  the  public  worship  Is  the  music  of  the 
"string  band,"  which  has  drawn  together 
the  young  people  of  musical  tastes,  find 
renders  most  effective  and  inspiring  assist- 
ance in  the  services.  Pastor  F.  O.  Logren 
is  the  able  and  devoted  leader  of  this  earnest 
company. 

II.  Amoso  the  Italians. 

In  1887  our  first  mission  to  the  Italians 

was  begun  at  the  Five  Point-.    It  was  later 


removed  to  Varick  Street,  nnd  thence  to 
Blcecker Street,  where  it  remained  until  last 
year.  At  times  It  was  fairly  prosperous, 
and  undoubtedly  should  be  regarded  as  an 
important  pioneer  in  a  field  which  every 
man  must  see  should  be  more  strongly  oc- 
cupied than  during  these  earlier  years 
seemed  possible. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  mission  was  retrnns- 
f erred  to  the  Five  Points,  where  in  the  no- 
ble new  Mission  House  it  is  accommodated 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  superintendent,  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford, 
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with  rooms  for  its  services.  On  August  I 
of  the  present  year  Rev.  Joseph  Vital,  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  successful  work  in 
New  Orleans,  was  appointed  to  this: 
and  is  intelligently  gathering  togeth< 
things  that  remain,"  and  with  the 
new  material  which  he  is  finding  will, 
assured,  secure  for  the  mission  a  firmness  of 
foundation  and  an  adaptation  to  the  exist- 
ing conditions  which    it  has    in  the  past 


seemed  to  lack'.  Associated  with  him  in 
his  work  will  be  his  excellent  wife,  who, 
though  American  born,  is  stirred  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  devoted  to  the  special  serv- 
ices now  open  to  her. 

One  of  our  well-known  deaconesses,  Miss 
Harriet  Frank,  has  for  several  years  been 
assigned  to  this  Italian  field,  and  is  received 
in  many  of  the  homes  of  the  strangers  with 
hearty  welcome.  She  has  learned  enough 
of  the  colloquial  Italian  to  enable  her  to  con- 
verse and  indeed  to  read  and  interpret  the 
Bible  to  the  people.  In  visitation  and  chil- 
dren's and  mothers'  meetings  her  assist- 
ance in  highly  prized.  Wo  look  for  better 
results  at  the  Downtown  Italian  Mission. 

By  far  our  strongest  work  is  in  the  uptown 
field.  In  1SH3-94  the  Italian  Mission,  sus- 
tained by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  the  region  known  as  "Little 
Italy,"  was  relinquished  and  the  field  was 
left  to  our  Board.  For  sis  years  we  have 
earnestly  promoted  this  work  at  the  leased 
chapel  in  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street 
near  Second  Avenue.  Under  the  vigorous 
and  tactful  leadership  of  Rev.  F.  Taglialntela 
the  work  has  established  itself  as  a  potent 
lnfluenee  in  the  fast-growing  Italian  popula- 
tion in  our  city.    Dr.  William  Burt  has  re- ! 


peatedly  stated  that  he  regards  it  as  the  best 
Italian  work  in  this  country.  It  has  main- 
tained a  steady  growth— holding  strongly  to 
spiritual  standards,  and  retaining  a  good 
congregation  and  membership  In  spite  of 
the  frequent  removals  of  its  people.  A 
branch  mission  has  been  conducted  for  the 
Italians  of  Bronx  at  a  store-chapel  on 
Courtlandt  Avenue.  This  is  now  located  on 
Morris  Avenue  between  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first 
Streets. 

At  the  two  points  frequent  services  are 
held— five  or  six  preaching  services  each 
week,  a  Sunday  school  at  each  chapel,  and 
prayer  and  class  meetings.  Tn  the  Sunday 
school  work  most  efficient  service  is  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Annie  Pattison,  who  as  a  vol- 
unteer has  long  devoted  herself  to  the  Italian 
people,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  mission 
staff.  As  a  visiting  missionary  we  have  Miss 
Bianca  Casanova — always  a  beloved  and  wel- 
come guest  in  these  cramped  and  sometimes 
squalid  homes.  She  also  is  a  valuable  as- 
sistant in  the  kindergarten.  Mrs.  Taglia- 
lntela finds  opportunity,  even  amid  family 
cares,  to  aid  her  husband's  work  by  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  people  and  by  playing 
the  organ  for  the  services. 


One  of  the  most  Important  factors  is  the 

kindergarten.  Encouraged  by  the  gener- 
ous offer  of  support  from  one  of  the  Board's 
officers,  the  kindergarten  was  opened  five 
years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Brown,  who  has  come  to  the  work  not  only 
with  the  training  of  a  kindorgartner,  but 
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the  zeal  of  a  missionary.  Each  year  the  en- 
croachment* of  cleanliness,  self-control, 
courtesy,  and  right  spirit  upon  the  lives  of 
children  and  their  parents  have  become 
more  marked.      The    brunch  kindergarten, 


on  Morris  Avenue,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mrs.  Brown,  Is  conducted  by  Miss 
Flora  Lasher.  In  till  probably  eighty  to  one 
hundred  children  will  this  year  be  in  these 
schools.  So  children  are  more  Interesting. 
They  have  gained  in  flesh  and  brightness 
by  reason  of  the  midday  glass  of  milk  with 
which  they  arc  supplied.  From  the  kinder- 
garten each  year  many  are  transferred  into 
the  public  schools,  taking  with  them  im- 
pressions and  instructions  from  which  we 
believe  they  can  never  escape. 

As  a  valuable  part  of  our  Italian  work  we 
count  the  fine  semimonthly'  paper— Rfv  is  la 
Erange Ilea— ' which  has  thus  far  been  enr- 
rietl  on  very  largely  by  private  resources, 
but  which  has  proved  itself  so  able  and 
strong  under  the  editorial  management  of 
Mr.  Taglinlatelu  that  It  deserves  the  support 
of  a  wider  constituency.  MY  regret  that  we 
cannot  include  at  this  time  in  our  portrait 
gallery  of  Italian  workers  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tuglialutelu. 


Without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  urge 
the  generous  attention  of  the  Church  to  the 
present  value  and  prospective  fruitfuluess  of 
this  Italian  work  in  New  York. 

III.  Oia  Hebrew  Workers. 

Less  conspicuous,  but  marked  by  no 
less  consecration,  is  our  work  among  the 
Hebrews  on  the  lower  east  side.  It  is  much 
to  maintain  a  sympathetic,  self-respecting 
Hebrew  Christian  home  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ghetto.  It  is  more  to  have  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  Incarnate  in  the  Christian  char- 
acters and  the  helpful  ministry  of  those  who 
sustain  that  home. 

Our  representatives  In  this  special  field  are  Dr- 
am! Mrs.  Harry  Zeckhausen.  They  arc  peculiarly 
adapted  by  nature  for  this  work,  anil  have  Iwen 
providentially  trained  for  It.  Dr.  ZeoktiHUsen  has 
been  many  years  In  this  country  ami  Is  an  accredited 
physician,  having  graduated  from  the  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Training  School  conducted  by  Dr.  George  D. 
Dowkontt,  and  lias,  of  course,  passed  the  necessary 
examinations  for  the  State  certificate  some  years 
ago.  111b  familiarity  will]  the  various  dialects  and 
languages  of  northeastern  Europe,  and  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  ideals  of  the  people  who 
throng  the  lower  east  fide  of  our  city  bus  opened 
to  him  the  door  to  many  a  home  and  many  a  heart. 
lie  has  been  associated  with  our  special  work  at 
111  Rlvlngton  Street,  and  there  and  at  his  home  he  Is 
recognized  as  the  judicious,  helpful,  spiritual  friend 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  membership  of  that  church 
are  now  a  number  of  Hebrews  who  receive  the  holy 
communion  at  the  hands  of  our  English  pastor,  and 
are  recognized  not  as  mendicant  members,  but  sup- 
porting members  of  the  church. 

Besides  his  work  In  the  Sunday  school  and  as  a 
medical  missionary,  Dr.  Zeckhausen  conducts  a  class 
meeting  for  Hebrew  Christians  on  one  crettlng  of 
each  week,  which  is  well  attended  and  sustained.  In 
his  wife  ho  has  found  a  veritable  helpmeet.  With  a 
deep  religious  life,  broadened  by  contact  with  some 
of  the  strongest  Christians  of  our  otir  and  strength- 
ened by  work  and  study  at  the  Northfleld  School, 
Mrs.  Zeckhausen  has  a  constantly  widening  influence 
among  the  many  seekers  for  light  in  the  dense  pop- 
ulation where  now  she  resides.  We  do  not  pretend 
in  th  is  special  work  to  measure  results  by  tables  of  ad- 
dition. Influence  is  not  always  to  be  mathematically 
expressed,  but  our  observation  shows  us  that  the 
hardest  soil  in  the  world  Is  being  prepared  by  faith- 
ful service  for  the  Gospel  Seed  which  is  dally  being 
scattered  by  these  consecrated  lives. 

IV.  The  Chinese  Problem. 

Mr.  C.  Soule  Bok,  our  Chinese  missionary, 
first  fruits  of  our  work  in  New  York  and 
now  its  leader,  needs  no  introduction.  The 
Sunday  school  maintained  in  the  Mission 
Rooms,  ut  150  Fifth  Avenue,  is  conducted 
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and  affords  the  master  motive  fornerefieet- 
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contact  with  tin-  Wesiern  nviliiatlon,  the  Inie  id. 
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development  of  this  work   among  the    Chine* 
Sew  York  city. 
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MAKING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BENEVOLENCES  MEAN  SOMETHING. 

HOW  shall  children  be  trained  to  a  true,  oranges  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  some 
heartfelt  spirit  of  giving  ?— that  is  the  poor  family,  or  a  contribution  of  flowers ; 
question.  And  for  one  moment  we  must !  again,  sticks  of  candy  which  have  been 
answer  in  the  negative — not  by  handing  a !  saved,  or  pictures  which  may  be  put  in 
penny  or  a  nickel  from  father's  pocket  to  scrapbooks.  Numerous  things  will  suggest 
the  contribution  envelope ;  in  this  there  is  themselves,  according  to  the  season  and 
no  real  giving.  Most  boys  and  girls  have  environment,  and  the  occasional  gift,  when 
spending  money,  either  as  an  allowance  or  the  need  has  been  made  clear  to  these  little 
in  a  more  irregular  way.  To  be  trained  to  people,  may  be  a  truer  offering  than  the 
give  a  part  of  that,  little  or  much,  will  be  habitual  penny-bringing, 
worth  more  by  and  by  than  now  (even  from  But  before  children,  little  or  big,  will  give 
the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents),  for  the  of  their  own  (be  it  money  or  anything  else) 
habit  of  giving  will  be  established.  If  care-  their  sympathies  must  be  touched.  First  of 
fully  planned  for,  children  may  earn  money  all,  let  us  find  a  live  and  definite  interest 
by  doing  various  kinds  of  work.  When  for  the  girls  and  boys,  something  near 
some  effort  is  made  there  is  a  greater  home,  which  needs  helping,  and  which  they 
good.  can  go  and  see  for  themselves.    We  believe 

But  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  in  foreign  missions — believe,  too,  that  cer- 
"  if,"  for  there  is  danger  here.  Under  the  tain  causes  under  that  heading  will  appeal 
name  of  "earning  "  a  spirit  of  gain  is  often  to  children,  at  times,  as  much  as  anything 
cultivated,  and  a  child  grows  unwilling  else.  But  it  will  "  pay,*'  in  the  best  sense 
to  work  without  payment.  In  every  well-  of  the  word,  to  begin  with  what  is  on  home 
ordered  home  much  will  be  done  for  love's  ground—definite,  real,  and  concrete  to  them, 
sake,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  a  Much  depends  on  the  "  object "  chosen,  if 
child  glad  to  do  an  errand  for  some  one  out-  the  hearts  of  children  are  to  be  touched  to 
side   the    home,  with    no   thought   of    "  a  give  their  very  own. 

penny  "  in  return  !  By  the  very  offer  of :  A  home  and  farm  for  outcast  street  boys 
money  we  may  destroy  this  generous,  will-  proved  just  the  thing  to  appeal  to  boys  of 
ing  spirit.  But  when  a  girl  perseveringly '  ten  and  twelve  years  who  were  realizing  all 
takes  24,000  dandelions  from  a  lawn  the  the  comforts  of  good  homes  and  schools, 
laborer  is  worthy  of  her  hire,  and  she  is  The  appeal  was  all  the  more  effective  be- 
rightly  paid  so  much  per  thousand ;  or, '  cause  made  by  a  man  who  knew  just  how 
when  a  boy  regularly  delivers  milk  from  to  talk  to  boys  about  it.  Whatever  cause  is 
the  home  cow  to  a  neighboring  family,  chosen,  have  it  presented,  if  possible,  by  one 
surely  he  may  share  in  the  business  profits  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  have  the  children  see 
accruing.  And  many  another  definite  piece  it,  or,  next  best,  have  a  picture  about  it. 
of  work  actually  paid  for  will  teach  children  Keep  the  picture,  or — for  the  older  ones — 
the  right  value  of  money.  a  written  placard  telling  the  cause,  always 

To  give  to  a  very  little  child  a  suggestion  in  sight, 
of  money  in  his  first  delightful  experiences  A  group  of  little  children  became  most  in- 
of  "helping  mother "  may  prove  a  most  terested  in  Baby  Buth,  a  child  at  a  found- 
immoral  influence,  even  if  it  be  in  the  inter-  lings'  home.  As  her  picture  wTas  printed  in 
ests  of  Sunday  school  giving.  A  young  the  paper  issued  by  the  institution,  each 
mother  recently  put  this  question,  •'  Is  my  child  had  her  likeness  to  take  home,  after  it 
boy  to  learn  of  money  first  from  Sunday  was  cut  out  and  mounted.  Some  of  their 
school?"  Perhaps  for  the  child  under  six  pennies  bought  nightgowns  for  this  baby, 
it  has  been  a  mistake  to  bring  any  thought  and  their  delight  was  unbounded  when  these 
of  money  into  this  place.  Might  he  not  were  spread  before  them.  Three  children 
with  greater  good  follow  the  old-time  with  their  teacher  carried  these,  and  the 
method,  and  give  of  his  "substance  ?  "  It  balance  of  money  "  for  milk,"  to  the  home, 
may  be  something  of  his  own ;  if  not,  at  Another  time  pennies  were  saved  for  a  kin- 
least  that  which  is  precious  to  him— far  dergarten  which  some  of  the  children  could 
more  so  than  a  coin,  of  the  real  use  of  which  visit.  Going  a  little  farther  from  home  in 
he  has  no  conception.  Sometimes  we  may  their  interest,  a  school  of  colored  girls  were 
arrange    for  a    "collection"  of  apples    or  helped  by  sending  a  picture  which  the  little 
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ones  saw  before  it  traveled  to  the  Southland. 
Then  a  photograph  of  one  little  girl  of  this 
schqol  was  shown,  and  money  sent  to  keep 
her  in  school,  which  is,  of  course,  often  a 
more  necessary  help  to  the  missionary 
cause.  These  same  children  enjoyed  their 
own  Christmas  more  by  bringing  Ave  cents 
each  for  a  Christmas  party,  at  which  they 
entertained  a  company  of  children  from  the 
slums. 

When  we  turn  to  foreign  missions  and  col- 
lections for  the  different  societies,  so  often 
given  by  Sunday  schools,  might  not  the 
cause  be  more  definite  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  through  the  selection  of  some  par- 
ticular place,  school,  or  person  for  them  to 
help  support  ?  Interest  would  be  quickened 
by  knowledge  of  this  individual  unit  when 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole.  Classes  of  older 
boys  and  girls  may  well  send  letters  to  these, 
giving  to  the  school  the  answers  which  come, 


or  serve  as  committees  appointed  to  report 
to  the  school.  They  might  also  have  a  voice 
as  to  which  object  should  be  helped  out  of 
two  or  three  presented. 

With  a  desire  to  train  in  regular  giving, 
one  school  has  adopted  pledge-cards  (to  be 
signed  by  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as 
children,  that  no  hasty  or  unwise  promises 
be  made),  and  envelopes  into  which  the 
amount  for  each  Sunday  is  placed.  This 
method  leads  to  a  more  definite  thought  and 
action  in  the  giving,  and  to  an  increase  in 
the  gifts,  because  absence  does  not  interfere, 
the  amount  due  being  brought  the  Sunday 
after  the  absence. 

No  one  plan  will  work  well  in  all  places, 
but  those  methods  which  show  a  recognition 
of  child  nature  and  of  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation, habitual  effort,  and  variety  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  Sundav  school  "  benev- 

•r1 

olences  "  are  worth  considering.—  Frederica 
Beard,  in  Sunday  Sc?iool  Times. 
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SOME  of  the  requirements  of  Scripture  are 
treated  as  of  secondary  importance,  be- 
cause they  are  not  prefaced  with  "Thou 
shalt  "  or  "  Thou  shalt  not;"  while  in  fact 
they  are  no  less  positive  and  peremptory 
than  those  others  which' were  written  with 
God's  finger  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

Such,  for  example,  are  the  many  precepts 
which  appertain  to  benevolence,  to  almsgiv- 
ing, to  the  paying  of  a  just  proportion  of 
one's  substance  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  support  of  the  sanctuary. 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  "  is  none 
the  less  binding  as  a  statute  because  it  is 
furthered  by  the  gracious  promise,  "and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

It  is  often  said  by  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  for  parsimony  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  themselves  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  household.  This  has  a 
prima  facte  look  of  truth;  nevertheless,  it  is 
false.  A  man's  first  duty  is  to  his  God  and 
to  the  Church.  Otherwise  selfishness  is  a 
holier  passion  than  gratitude. 

There  is  no  saying  that  covers  a  greater 
multitude  of  shortcomings  than  that  moan 
pro ve rb,  "  Chanty  begins  fit  home."  Now, 
it  is  true  that  "if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  ami  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 


But  how  much  better,  pray,  is  he  that  pro- 
vides for  his  own  wants  and  his  own  house- 
hold, yet  never  seeks,  through  prudence  and 
self-denial,  to  share  his  income  with  God 
and  his  fellow-men  ?  Did  the  woman  of 
Zarephath  do  wrong  to  offer  the  prophet  a 
portion  of  her  meal  and  oil  until  she  had 
first  made  sure  that  her  child  and  herself 
would  not  suffer  by  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  might  be 
shown,  by  a  process  of  moral  computation, 
that  benevolence  is  the  very  best  provision 
against  hunger  and  nakedness.  No  man  ever 
yet  grew  poor  by  lending  to  theLord.  There 
is  no  better  investment.  It  is  a  policy  of  in- 
surance whose  benefits  accrue  to  one's  chil- 
dren's children. 

John  Bunyan  wrote : 

"  A  man  there  was— and  people  called  him  mad— 
The  more  lie  gave  away  the  more  he  had.,? 

Is  it  not  always  so,  that  the  more  we  give 
away  the  more  we  have  ?  How  else  shall  we 
construe  the  word  of  promise,  "  Blessed  is 
the  liberal  man ;  the  Lord  shall  make  his 
bed  in  sickness ;  his  horn  shall  be  exalted ; " 
"  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall 
reap  bountifully;"  "Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you :  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken   together,   rnd   running 
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over;"  "There  is   that  scattereth  and  yet  "  Hands  that  hope  but  to  receive, 

increaseth;   and  there  is  that  withholdeth  Empty  close.    They  only  live 

more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  pov-  Richly  who  can  richly  give." 

erty  ?  "  I  had  rather  be  an  Italian  harp-boy,  living 

But,  after  all,  the  duty  of  giving  is  based  on  the  charity  of  those  who  love  the  har- 
upon  no  mere  selfish  consideration.  We  mony  of  sweet  sounds,  than  to  be  a  million- 
ought  to  give  not  that  we  may  be,  but  be-  aire  with  a  soul  delighting  only  in  the  music 
cause  we  have  been,  blessed;  not  for  self's  of  clinking  coin.  The  happiest  man  that 
sake,  but  for  love  of  Him  who,  for  our  sakes,  ever  lived  on  earth  was  One  who  had  not 
became  poor  that  we  by  his  poverty  might  where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  he  revealed  the 
be  made  rich.  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  secret  of  his  peace  in  the  words,"  It  is  more 
life  through  Jesus  Christ.  What  shall  we  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  this  unspeakable  He  was  the  great  giver.  He  came  from 
gift  ?  Is  any  offering  of  gold  or  frankin-  heaven  to  bring  good  gifts  to  men ;  sight  to 
cense  or  myrrh  too  large  to  measure  our  the  blind,  peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  rest  to 
gratitude  ?  Is  any  ointment  of  spikenard ■;  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  light  and  life  to 
too  costly  for  the  anointment  of  his  feet,  the  '  all.  that  were  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
feet  that  were  shod  with  the  sandals  of  sal-  death,  a  cup  of  God's  cool  water  for  the 
vation  ?  i  parched  lips  of   those  that  were  thirsting 

Sharing  with  others  what  the  Lord  has  after  righteousness, 
bestowed  upon  us  is  an  acceptable  form  of  And,  to  the  end  that  these  good  gifts 
thanksgiving.  God's  blessing  is  always  a  might  bear  the  name  of  self-denying  love, 
gratuity ;  but  none  the  less  does  it  call  for :  He  gave  his  tears  for  sorrow,  his  blood  for 
its  meed  of  praise ;  and  praise  has  no  ex-  sin !  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  the  lost, 
pression  in  human  life  but  love  and  bencvo-  Loving  to  give,  he  freely  gave  us  all.  He 
lence.  that  would  be  truly  happy  must,  in  this,  be 

It  is  wrong  to  regard  our  wealth,  be  it  \iU  Christlike,  "willing  to  communicate."  It 
tie  or  great,  as  ours  in  fee  simple ;  it  is  ours  ;  was  one  of  the  favorite  sayings  of  Marcus 
only  in  trust.  We  are  God's  stewards ;  and  Aurelius  that  "  an  unshared  pleasure  could 
for  the  proper  use  and  investment  of  ever}' ,  not  be  enjoyed;"  and  Ausonius  declared 
farthing  assigned  to  us  we  shall  be  called  to  ( that"an  ingrate  was  earth's  ugliest  product." 
a  strict  account.  If  we  array  ourselves  in  Put  those  two  maxims  together  and  you 
purple  and  fine  linen,  while  the  poor  go  have  the  reason  why  an  illiberal  man  is 
naked  and  shivering ;  if  we  dwell  in  houses  '  miserable.  His  heart  is  a  prison  cell  where 
of  cedar,  while  the  ark  of  God  is  within  cur-  >  a  spirit,  that  was  made  to  rejoice  in  love  and 
tains,  we  are  guilty  of  appropriating  to  our  liberty  and  light,  is  bound  with  the  iron 
personal  use  that  which  did  not  belong  to,  chains  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  There 
us.  "  Ye  have  robbed  me,"  said  the  Lord  of  are  no  windows  outward,  through  which  his 
hosts.  And  ye  say,  "  Wherein  have  we  captive  soul  may  sympathetically  behold  the 
robbed  thee  ?  "  In  tithes  and  offerings !  joys  of  his  fellow-men ;  no  windows  upward, 
For  every  penny  of  our  wealth  is  stamped  through  which  he  may  gratefully  look  to 
with  the  divine  image  and  superscription :  the  God  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
4t  The  gold  and  the  silver  are  his.    Render  forevermore. 

therefore    unto    God    the  things  that  are !     But  the  generous  man  whose  eyes  are 
God's."  !  turned  both  outward  and  upward,  who  de- 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  nies  himself  that  he  may  help  the  needy  and 
duty,  by  assiduous  practice,  becomes  the  i  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  Master's  sake, 
highest  pleasure  of  life.  Thus  giving  comes ,  who  forgets  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  hear 
to  be  a  joy.  j  the  widow's  thanks  and  God's  "  well  done." 


"  That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives, 
Who  much  receives  but  nothing  gives ; 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank  ; 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank  ! " 


this  is  the  man  whose  life  is  blest  with  a 
peace  that  passeth  knowledge. 

"  But  for  one  end  are  riches  worth  your  care  : 
To  mako  humanity  the  minister 
The  fact  that  miser  and  miser}-  are  words      Of  bounteous  Providence,  and  teach  the  breast 
of  cognate  derivation  is  not  without  signift-      The  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy." 
cance;  for  a  closed  hand  is  the  outward      —D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  in  Christian  Intel! i- 
mark  of  leanness  of  soul.  .  gemcr. 
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Eev,  Joel  T.  Janvier. 

great  work.    1  can  never  forget  that  season  we  spent 

in  Nuini  Tal  In  1S5H.     How  mueh  we  had  to  tell  each 

UX  IIEV.  J,  L.  ntUPUKEY,  M.D. 

other  of  God's  great  goodness  to  us. 

1     FRIEND  has  just  sent  mi'  the  pnnire  that  ap- 

A    pewaon  Una  page  ol  the  Rer.  Joel  T.  Janvier. 

Joel  spent  many  boars  with  me,  helping  me  In  niy 

efforts  to  acquire  the  language.     We  learned  to  lore 

our  senior  native  minister  In  India,  who  baa  recently 

hitu  with  an  affection  that  through  all  the  Interven- 

pasted on  to  his  home  iu  heaven. 

ing  years  has  never  waned. 

Id   L8BT,Wb*B  we  went   Dttl   to   i ■  ■  i r«   Dr.   Hotter, 

Joel  was  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  Jeans — a 

then  i tod  In  BareUly,  we  had  >  tfn.  Owen,  wife 

pattern  of  devotion  and  piety.     He  was  geutle  and 

of  Dr.  Owen  i.i  in.'  Presbyterian  Mission  ol  Aiia- 

siiitI  spi  riled  an '.I  "I  sound  judgment,  and  on  able 

habad,  us  a  foltow-pas- 

and    eloquent    preaelier 

s.iyi!' r.   who   tukl   ua  of 

A  (ew  years  ago  his  sight 

Dr.    Butler's   visit,   ami 

failed  and    in 

thai   their  mission   bad 

blind.     He  bore  his  afflic- 

:..  I„     llL-     BOl 

tion  wiili  j.atience,  and 

ler's  JI--i-l.ini    in  "| '■:-' 

neemed  ta  become  mom 

-  work    In   Uudh  ami 

beautiful    i  inn  before. 

Ki.hilcund. 

i£ 

This  picture  ol  btra  la,  l 

Joel    was    especially 

—        -/"*"" 

think,    very   good,   and 

mil  fitted  for  lUa  m.ik. 

represents  him  very  eor- 

ui-    be    wit   educated, 

I  ~rfBjf       ^^    f 

reetly  its  lie  has  appeared 

spoke    English    Huciillv. 

;    3         ^^^hw 

in  hue  years. 

mi  i|uiti  and  gentle  In 

bb  Diaanexa,  and  ol  good 

1      *';  | 

Barellly,  a   few  months 

Judgment.      Mrs.    Owen 

L  ^2                 IV.  y 

ago,  1  Halted  him.    We 

mill  lis  m u ell  about  him 

talked  of  the  early  yeara 

while  on  our  voyage,  and 

of  our  mission,  and  of 

«i  i  aim-  tO  ti-il  an  Inlcr- 

■■nail 

ilie  friends  of  those  day*. 

eal  In  him  onlj  seoond 

^^M 

lie    spoke    i>(    lus    vit> 

to  What  we  felt  in   Dr. 

dear  old  friend  lir.  Bu- 

Batter Mmaelf. 

^^■■Hl^v'vt 

te,  to  whom  he  was  de- 

With what  interest  we 

Lbbbbb>  KJ 

rated];    aitaehed,    and 

■  •  .,i  d  in  meet  ■ 

wliom    1,.     ■ 

Injt   him!     Arriving   io 

1/ 

to  meet  m  the  home 

Calcutta,  we  learned  of 

where  friends  never  part. 

tin'  dreadful  mutiny,  of 

I  prayed  with  him  and 

Dr.    HiiiIit's   escape   to 

our  tears  flowed  to- 

Natal  Til,  and  Joel  and 

BBBBBB 

gether,   as  we   knew   we 

lii-  will',  In  that  trying 

» *  vS' 

should  never  meet  again 

season  of  the  year  ami 

in  this  world,  but.  thank 

in  i  bel   perihuta  H ■ 

j^H 

Ood,  for  the   hope  of 

when   ill    the   had   elc- 

nMDU   in    the    country 

^Hbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb||«^bb^bbbbbbBI 

tin  ihi'  :n<  ' 

wwe  let  li-msi1.  lunl  innde 

ber  last  in  Allahabad  our 

11,.-  journey  ui  nearly  lour  liimdn-d  mil,-;  to   \lhdin- 

venerable  Brother  Joel  T.  Janvier,  the  oldest  tuiuie- 

bad,  on  foot,  begging  their  food,  mid  alumni   nalod. 

tor  and  member  of  our  Church  in  India,  passed  away 

It  was  thought  liny  must   have  perished,  but  great 

to  In-  groWned  in  heaven. 

was  the  joy  of  their  friends  when,  months  after  the 
outbreak.  1!imj  iiii|M-Fir,'il  mrioiii;  l lie m  safe  and  -on ml. 

'■  Servant  of  God,  well  done !" 

tinr  ]oj  too,  waa  great  when  upon  our  arrival  In 

The  Whole  Wide  World  for  Jeans. 

Caloatti  we  learned  thai  they  were  sate,  and  onr  do- 

sire  tn  -V   iliein    became   Intensified.     Alter   some 

Tut:  whole  wide  world  for  Jeans; 

months  order  Was  so  tar  restored  ihat   we  thought 

TWa  ta  the  children's  song. 

we  might   venture-  In  make  ilie  aiteuijil  io  join  Dr. 

Soon  sliall  the  nations  of  the  earth 

Bailer  in  the  northwest,     lie  met  us  in  Agra  anil 

l"nti>  Hie  Lord  belong. 

[ben    we  went  on    together  to    Mecrnt.    where    we 

found  Joel.     After  a  few  days  of  rest  and  pripara- 

The  whole  wide  world  foi  Jesus  i 

llou  for  a  march  of  twenty  days  iu  Ilie  mountains  we 

For  this  the  children  pray 

nil  went  on  together,  and  Indue  lime  arrived  mi(,  and 

Ami  do  their  little  ta  bring  in 

sound  at  Saint  Tal. 

That  (nippy  longed-for  day. 

How  happy  we  were  to  be  settled  and  safe  in  what 

The  whole  wide  world  tor  Jeatu  i 

waste  beoor own  field,   We  were  all  together,  the  ski 

<>  lift  this  sweet,  MVBi  I  ■■■■  ■ 

was  clearing  up.  ami  It  would  be  Impossible  to  de» 

Townrtl  heaven  nniil  th<     ■    ■ 

scribe  the  jo)  we  [ell  as  we  made ■  plans  for  our 

Echo  the  glad  refrain. 
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True  Missionary  Work. 

44  The  signs  of  an  apostle.*'— 2  Cor.  12. 12. 

IT  was  God  who  set  Paul  to  work.  And  Paul 
knew  it.  He  knew,  too,  exactly  the  work  that 
God  had  set  him  to  do.  There  was  no  weakness  due 
to  uncertainty.  There  was  no  wavering  of  purpose. 
44  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God,"  he  said,  "who 
separated  me,  even  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  through  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen.  Im- 
mediately I  conferred  not  with  the  flesh  and  blood, 
but  I  went."  We  read  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  There 
came  a  man,  sent  from  God ;  his  name,  John." 
That  was  the  way  Paul  came.  The  God-sent  men 
who  obey  never  fail. 

Paul  learned  from  Barnabas  the  secret  of  trusting 
men  and  of  laying  responsibility  upon  them.  He 
was  constantly  training  men  and  *sctting  them  to 
work.  He  counted  upon  the  willingness  of  an  evan- 
gelized man  to  evangelize,  and  set  him  at  it.  He 
kept  his  hand  on  his  work  and  his  work  on  his 
heart,  and  constantly  looked  up  his  men  and  held 
them  true.  He  worked  with  a  zeal  that  assumed 
the  world  might  end  before  sunset,  and  a  wisdom 
that  assumed  it  might  last  ten  thousand  years.  He 
relied  on  the  power  of  God  that  was  in  the  Gospel. 
He  did  not  dilute  it  and  make  soft  apologies  for  it. 
He  preached  it.  He  went  boldly  at  the  great  cities, 
and  the  work  that  he  did  was  so  effective  and  en- 
during that  later  the  heathen  were  called  "pagans," 
or  country  people.  The  cities  were  full  of  Chris- 
tians. We  are  almost  afraid  of  the  slums  now. 
Paul  carried  the  Gospel  straight  to  the  gladiators. 
He  was  an  incessant  personal  worker.  Daily  and 
from  house  to  house  he  ceased  not  to  teach  and 
to  preach  Jesus. 

And  further,  Paul  had  a  living  message  that  burned 
in  his  soul  and  blazed  into  speech.  He  had  caught 
a  vision  of  that  love  of  God  that  is  "  broader  than  the 
measure  of  man's  mind."  He  knew  from  his  own 
heart  the  universality  and  the  deadliness  of  sin. 
At  times  he  nearly  sank  under  the  hideous  burden 
of  it.  But  Christ  had  lifted  it  from  him  and  set  him 
free.  In  him  all  men  could  bo  free.  God  was 
in  him,  reconciling  all  men  to  himself.  And  men 
must  come  to  him.  For  Christ  owned  them.  All 
things  were  his.  And  out  of  him  and  his  lordship 
only  darkness  and  death  reigned.  In  him  was  life, 
and  over  all  life  he  must  be  king.  Do  you  wonder 
at  the  success  of  the  man  in  whose  bones  these 
truths  burned  like  a  beacon  while  their  light  and 
truth  thrilled  through  him  ? 

And  he  was  so  intense,  so  eager,  so  unceasingly 
busy  night  and  day  bearing  witness  with  tears,  per- 
petually moving,  unswayed  by  opposition  and  suf- 
fering, caring  nothing  for  the  judgment  of  men, 
fearing  only  the  judgment  of  him  whom  he  served, 
impatient  of  trifling  contentions  and  all  pettiness, 
glorying  in  infirmities,  and  ready  to  be  offered  when- 
ever the  time  of  his  departure  should  come.  He  was 
a  lover  of  heroic  things,  and  was  sure  that  no  king 


or  emperor  had  greater  glory  than  his,  though  he 
made  tents  with  hardened  hands  and  followed  the 
Nazarene.  Like  him  he  was  gentle  "  as  a  nurse,"  as 
he  said,  humble,  tender,  loving,  and  lovable,  with 
sympathies  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  broad  as  the 
woes  of  men.    How  could  such  a  man  fail? 

He  had  seen  Christ.  That  was  the  great  secret. 
He  knew  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  the  way  he  told 
the  story.  "  And  I  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest. 
But  arise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  to  this  end 
have  I  appeared  unto  thee,  to  appoint  thee  a  minis- 
ter and  a  witness  both  of  the  things  wherein  thou 
hast  seen  me,  and  of  the  things  wherein  I  will  appear 
unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from 
the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  send  thee,  to  open  their 
eyes."  They  open  eyes  whose  eyes  are  open.  Paul 
saw  and  testified,  and  men  received.  He  who  sees 
Christ  can  show  Christ.  Come  aud  see.  Go  and 
tell.  These  are  the  two  terms  of  successful  service. 
—Robert  E.  *S]p«r,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Bible  Beading  on  Missions. 

My  possession  and  income  are  not  mine,  but  God's. 
Luke  16.  12. 

If  so  :— Am  I  responsible  for  the  right  use  of 
them  !    Deut.  8. 11-14,  17,  18. 

Am  I  in  sentiment  or  in  fact  God's  steward? 
Luke  12.  42,  48. 

Am  I  a  faithful  steward  ?    1  Cor.  4.  2. 

Am  I  administering  what  he  has  entrusted  to  me 
in  a  way  that  pleases  him  ? 

This  is  : — Have  1  a  definite  habit  of  proportionate 
giving  ?    1  Cor.  16.  2. 

Am  I  making  any  sacrifice  for  my  Master  ?  Mark 
12.  41-44. 

Am  I  praying  and  planning  to  see  how  much  I  can 
give  to  the  work  that  is  so  dear  to  his  heart  ?  Lnke 
6.88. 

Or :— Am  I  spending  more  on  myself  than  on  the 
Lord's  work?    John  21.  15. 

Am  I  to  spend  unnecessarily  upon  myself  this  year 
money  that  might  be  the  means  of  giving  Christ  to 
some  soul  ?    Matt.  25.  45. 

Am  1  purposing  to  lay  up  for  myself  this  year  that 
which  may  support  a  missionary  or  native  worker  ? 
Matt.  6. 19. 

What  would  he  wish  me  to  do  * 

Will  I  do  it  ? 

When  *— Christian  World. 


Hast  thou  been  blest  with  bounteous  store, 
With  home  and  friends — all  these  and  more  ? 
Then  surely  thou  wilt  grateful  be, 
And  give  as  He  hath  prospered  thee. 

Or  has  thy  sheaf  been  gleaned  in  pain, 
And  scant  thy  store  of  garnered  grain? 
Then  well  thou  knowest  He  walked  thy  way, 
And  crowned  thy  toil  with  love  to-day. 
If  with  his  love  thrice  blest  thou'lt  be, 
Then  give  as  He  hath  prospered  thee. 
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INCIDENT  AND  NARRATIVE. 


The  Story  of  Lau  Mahot 

BY  PASTOR  TAN  SIC   C'BIONG,    AMOY. 

MAHOK  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Phang-be, 
China.  He  was  of  a  straightforward  disposi- 
tion and  benevolent.  .From  a  youth  he  was  a  fisher- 
man and  was  diligent  in  business.  He  had  some 
property,  but  unfortunately  he  met  with  au  unex- 
pected trouble.  His  fishing  boat  was  wrecked,  so 
he  left  his  native  place  and  went  to  Soapi,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  captain. 

But  God  calls  men  in  unexpected  ways.  "When  he 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age  he,  along  with  his  sister 
and  his  son,  went  to  chapel  and  heard  the  Gospel. 
At  that  time  I  was  teacher  iu  the  school.  I  saw  him 
come  in  and  stand  listening  in  an  interesting  way ; 
then  he  sat  down  with  dignity  and  listened  to  the 
truth  in  a  praiseworthy  manner. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  preacher  and  I 
asked  about  his  history.  He  mournfully  said  :  "I 
am  a  sinful  man.  If  I  had  known  the  Lord  earlier, 
why  should  I  have  come  to  my  present  misery  ?  In 
my  youth  I  was  led  astray  by  false  religion,  so  that 
my  business  and  my  property  were  destroyed  ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  I  could  not  care  for  my  father  in  his 
old  age,  neither  could  I  care  for  mother,  wife,  and 
children.    All  this  trouble  was  through  idolatry." 

When  he  had  finished  his  tears  fell  like  rain.  The 
preacher  and  I,  having  heard  about  his  troubles, 
could  hardly  restrain  from  weeping.  We  then  tried 
to  comfort  him,  saying,  "  If  you  will  now  repent, 
it  is  not  too  late."  Afterward  every  Sunday  he 
brought  his  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  our  services, 
and  resolved  to  have  done  with  heathenism. 

From  that  time  I  planned  to  help  as  to  his  trade. 
After  he  had  worshiped  with  us  a  year  the  church  re- 
garded him  as  a  godly  man,  and  soon  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Mr.  Sadler.  Before  long  Satan  tried  him. 
nis  fellow-villagers  gave  him  trouble  and  his  family 
persecuted  him.  Before  long  the  members  of  the 
church  at  Bang  were  many  of  them  misled  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  Mali  ok  remained  firm,  and  was  one 
of  the  pillars  of  his  church,  and  worked  and  prayed 
with  his  minister  to  bring  back  meml>ers  who  had 
been  deceived.  His  efforts  were  not  iu  vain,  and  the 
church  rallied. 

In  1891  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
Day  and  night  he  toiled  in  his  office,  not  seeking  gain 
or  fame,  and  not  avoiding  trouble.  When  the  Chris- 
tians were  ill  he  cared  for  them  ;  when  they  were 
poor  he  helped  them,  in  persecution  he  comforted 
them.  Those  that  were  weak  in  faith  he  strength- 
ened. When  any  went  astray  he  brought  them  back. 
He  sympathized  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all,  and 
in  his  work  and  goodness  he  was  like  a  Stephen. 

When  he  was  living  at  Lam-bang  all  his  living  de- 
pended upon  his  trade ;  but  he  did  not  grieve  over 
his  lack  of  money— he  rejoiced  in  the  Gospel,  and 
would  travel  a  long  way  to  get  to  church  by  Sunday. 
Even  when  he  could  have  earned  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  Sunday  labor  he  feared  to  set  a  bad  example. 
I  secretly  rejoiced  over  his  zeal,  thinking  that  for  the 


church  to  have  this  kind  of  deacon  would  lead  to 
success. 

Alas  !  his  eldest  daughter  caught  the  epidemic  last 
year.  He  weut  to  see  her.  Three  days  after  the 
daughter  died.  I  saw  how  distressed  he  was,  and 
advised  him  to  go  home.  Afterward  he  himself 
caught  the  disease.  Medicine  was  of  no  use,  he  be- 
came worse.  1  weut  to  see  him,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him,  saying :  "  You  have  now  nothing  left  in  this 
world  ;  prepare  your  heart  to  see  the  Lord,  and  don't 
be  anxious  about  anything." 

He  replied:  "  My  former  sins  have  been  pardoned, 
but  I  regret  that  I  have  no  relatives  to  care  for  my 
wife  and  children."  When  I  heard  this  I  paused. 
He  further  said:  "Jeacher,  you  and  I  are  friends; 
do  what  you  can  to  care  for  my  wife  and  children." 
After  this  I  shed  tears  and  comforted  him,  saying, 
"  The  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  not  be  forsaken. 
Be  at  peace." 

At  that  time  his  eldest  son  was  not  present,  but 
the  wife  and  younger  son  were  at  hand.  The  dying 
father  said  to  them  :  4*  I  am  leaving  you  ;  you  must 
be  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  careful  in 
managing  the  family.  Do  not  have  an  expensive 
funeral  for  me.  I  am  now  going  to  wear  robes  of 
light  and  dwell  in  glory.  Be  not  over  sad."  Having 
said  this  he  departed  in  peace.—  Chronicle  of  London 
Missionary  Sifcicty. 


The  Story  of  a  Young  Mohammedan  GiiL 

TOLD  BY    HERSELF. 

I  WAS  born  a  Mussulmani  girl  in  India.  Before  I 
was  weaned,  before  I  can  even  remember,  I  was 
married.  My  husband's  age  was  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  at  that  time.  He  used  to  go  and  gather 
mangoes,  and  I  used  to  run  after  him  to  do  the 
same.  Folks  used  to  say  :  "  Who  are  you  running 
along  with?"  at  which  he,  being  ashamed  (it  is 
thought  to  be  contrary  to  good  breeding  for  a  hus- 
band and  wife  to  take  any  notice  of  each  other  in 
the  presence  of  others),  used  to  drive  me  away, 
saying:  "Be  off  with  you!"  My  mother-in-law 
had  had  fourteen  children ;  all  had  died  but  two. 
But  I  was  an  orphan  ;  my  parents  died  when  I  was 
very  small.  I  can  just  remember  my  mother  taking 
me  to  my  husband's  house  and  putting  me  in  charge 
of  my  mother-in-law,  crying  terribly  the  while.  I 
was  then  six  or  seven  years  old.  1  have  three  broth- 
ers and  one  little  sister  of  ten,  who  was  married 
when  seven  years  old ;  but  she  is  not  very  happy. 
I,  however,  was  very  happy  with  my  mother-in-law; 
she  treated  me  most  kindly— like  a  true  mother. 

But  though  my  husband  All  understood  we  were 
married,  I  did  not.  I  used  to  play  with  him,  and 
the  people  of  the  honse  used  to  call  him  ray  "  dada  " 
—that  is,  my  "big  brother."  Ali,  as  he  grew  up, 
began  to  work  in  an  indigo  factory.  I  never  went 
to  school,  but  used  to  read  at  home,  my  husband 
and  my  father-in-law  teaching  me  to  read  a  little 
Bengali  and  Arabic,  so  that  I  should  be  able  to  read 
the   Koran    (our   sacred    book).     Besides   this,   I 
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learned  a  little  arithmetic,  and  also  to  write,  though 
not  well.  After' a  while  Ali  went  to  a  town  at  a  dis- 
tance, called  M and  there  he  heard  something  of 

Christianity  from  the  native  Christians  there,  and 
from  the  sahib  who  was  in  charge  of  the  indigo 
factory ;  and  by  degrees  be  left  off  all  Mussulman 
ways. 

The  sahib  gave  him  a  Bible,  which  he  brought 
back  to  us  when  he  returned  home  for  a  holiday. 
My  mother-in-law  had  beard,  meanwhile,  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  thought  be  would  never  return 
home,  and  that  she  would  hare  to  keep  me,  while 
he  married  some  rich  English  person  ;  then  she  burst  • 
out  crying.     I  was  then  only  ten  or  twelve,  and 
understood   nothing  of   all   this.     But    when  my  : 
husband  returned  home  he  began  to  read  the  Bible  . 
to  me.    To  this  I  paid  attention,  and  also  used  to 
read  the  catechism  myself. 

My  mother-in-law  made  no  objection ;  however, 
the  village  folk  did.  They  said,  concerning  my  hue- 
band  :  *'  He  never  joins  in  Mohammedan  prayers 
now,  nor  in  any  other  of  our  ceremonies ;  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  he  will  make  his  wife  one  too.  We 
must  get  that  Bible  away  from  him/*  They  made  a 
plot  to  do  this. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  me  and  said :  '*  Give  me 
the  Bible ;  some  Christians  have  come  for  a  discus- 
sion, and  we  want  it."  But  I  did  not  consent  ;«no,  I 
neither  then  nor  when  another  came  on  the  very 
same  errand.  At  length  they  made  up  a  story  that 
my  husband  had  said  that  they  were  to  have  the 
Bible  given  them  *  and  I  believed  this,  and  so  let  it 
go.  When  my  hqsband  found  the  Bible  was  gone 
be  was  very  angry,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  he 
said :  •*  I  will  never  stay  among  the  people  of  this 
Mohammedan  religion  !  I  will  become  a  Christian  ! " 
Six  months  later,  however,  I  managed  to  recover 
the  Bible. 

My  husband  used  to  return  home  from  the  indigo 
factory  to  spend  four  month*  at  home,  during  the 
year.    The  other  months — that  is,  during  the  Indigo 

season — be  was  away  with  his  father  at  M .    Two 

servants  stayed  with  us  to  help  look  after  the  farm  ; 
my  stepmother  and  I  never  went  out-of-door*. 
Some  years  passed  in  this  way ;  then  the  |ieople*  of 
our  village  began  to  persecute  my  husband. 

We  have  had  two  chi Id ren.  The  first,  a  boy,  wait 
born  when  I  was  about  fourteen  )«*«*r*  of  age ;  the 
other,  a  baby  girl,  came  to  us  *oiiu;  years  later. 
People  threatened  us  so  severely  that  my  husband 
at  length  said,  *•  We  can't  stay  here;"  for  he  had 
heard  they  were  taking  <ronn**|  to  (separate  us  by 
force,  and  shut  me  up.  He  U van  then  to  a»k  me, 
two  or  three  times.  "  lio  you  low  me*"  |  replied, 
44  Yes.''  *•  Will  you  leave  everything  for  m«'f"  ••  If 
1  do,  everything  will  be  ruiiu  d.M 

But  then  he  spoke  <>f  «Je»u«,  an«l  *hut  he  had  left 
for  us.  and  we  agreed  togeiln  r  to  run  a^a>  *»eeretl> , 
taking  only  the  clothe*  which  we  *i.>.ni  tip  in.  before 
the  others  should  haw  tune  to  ««*•>  out  iluir  pur 
pose.  So  we  ran  awa>  in  the  <t<a<t  «f  nl^hi.  I  \m\ 
ing  my  ornament*  ami  «.»iher  things  1  it<t*k  in) 
baby  boy  in  my  arn\>.  uiM  vm  ss«IU«.t  a  h'tig  \\a\.  1 
was  Lot  used  to  walking..  *n  f«  !•  v« »)  nii.d. 


We  made  oar  way  to  some  Christians  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  the  missionary  sent  us  away  to 
another  village  to  stay  and  be  taught  by  a  preacher 
and  his  wife  who  lived  there.  I  therefore  learned 
more  about  the  Script  urea. 

When  my  brothers  found  out  my  whereabouts 
they  threatened  me,  and  said  they  would  kill  me  if  I 
stayed  with  my  husband.  But  I  replied  :  "  Ton  have 
no  power.  I  am  not  under  your  authority.  **  They 
tried  to  frighten  me  by  saying  that  they  would  take 
away  my  boy.  and  I  should  never  have  him  again. 
But  God  kept  us  safe  from  all  harm,  and  now  my 
friends  are  inclined  to  welcome  us  when  we  go 
to  see  tbem ;  tbey  have  even  asked  us.  when  they 
saw  our  poverty,  to  return  home  and  live  among 
tbem.  promising  that  tbey  will  not  interfere  with 
our  religion.  But  we  cannot  do  this.  Still,  I  believe 
God  will  bring  them  to  see  that  Christ  is  the  Sav- 
iour. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  James  adds  the  following  paragraph 
to  the  above  story : 

The  little  boy  referred  to  above  as  the  first  child  % 
of  the  young  couple  is  an  interesting  child,  and 
seems  really  a  devout,  though  thoroughly  childlike, 
Christian.  A  short  time  since  he  asked  a  mission- 
ary to  let  him  go  with  him  to  the  market  to  preach, 
and  after  the  preachers  had  finished,  the  child  (he 
is  about  eight)  begged  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  * 
say  a  few  words.  At  first  the  missionary  thought  he 
would  not  be  able,  but  finally  he  told  him  he  might 
try,  and  the  little  fellow  spoke  most  naturally  and 
sweetly,  telling  the  hearers  that  Jesus  is  the  only 
Saviour.— 'Juvenile  Mhut^/ttary  Herald. 


His  First  Ooorert 

AN  eminent  minister  and  teacher  has  thus  told  the 
story  of  his  first  convert.  He  was  a  mere  lad 
himself  when  he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ.  Then  be 
looked  about  for  some  one,  in  the  little  community 
where  he  liwd,  whom  he  might  win  for  the  GospeL 
It  was  a  discouraging  search.  Everybody  seemed 
to  l>e  l>eyon<i  the  reach  of  such  a  young  evangelist. 

At  length  lie  bethought  himself  of  a  poor,  half- 
witted boy,  whom  everybody  seemed  to  pass  by. 
Day  after  day  he  sat  down  to  talk  to  this  feeble  in- 
tellect, and  at  length  the  light  seemed  to  dawn. 
Feeble  as  lie  was,  his  poor  wit  did  not  prevent  him 
from  liecoming  a  useful  Christian. 

Kwr  afterward  when  lie  would  meet  his  young 
instructor  on  the  street,  or  elsewhere,  he  greeted 
him  with  the  same  words:  "Thanky,  Johnny: 
thank) .Johnny."  In  after  years  the  minister  was 
accustomed  to  say,  *'  When  I  get  to  heaven  the  first 
greeting  I  expect  to  hear  will  be  the  unforgotten 
grafitmleof  my  first  convert— *  Thanky,  J  ohuny/  *' 


If  one  fair  day  in  all  thy  life 
>Sriij  strangely  calm  and  free  from  strife, 
One  glad,  sweet  day,  from  sorrow  free. 
If  <iod  with  peace  hath  prospered  thee, 
Then  give  thy  gold  in  grateful  praise, 
Thut  all  may  know  His  wondrous  ways. 
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Bev.  Leroy  Monroe  Vernon,  D.D. 

LEROY  H.  VERSOS  was  born  April  S3,  1838, 
near  Crawfordsvillc,  Ind.  His  early  lite  Was 
spent  on  a  farm  In  a  Christian  home  ot  the  old 
Methodist  type.  His  early  education  was  achieved 
under  difficulties  that  were  bravely  met  and  over- 
come, and  he  graduated  from  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity In  1860,  the  chosen  valedictorian  ot  his  class. 

In  February,  1856,  be  was  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Lucien  W.  Berry,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Id  September,  I860, 
he  entered  the  Iowa  Conference  and  In  November 
following  married  Miss  Fannie  B.  Elliott,  daughter 
Of  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  president  of  bis  alma  mater. 

Tha  work  in  Missouri  needed  a     

man  of  bis  ability,  bravery,  and 
leadership,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1862  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference  and  sta- 
tioned at  Simpson  Chanel,  after- 
ward Trinity  Church,  St.  Louis. 
In  March,  1864,  be  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  presiding  elder  of 
the  Springfield  District,  which  In 
three  years  he  Increased  from  one 
appointment  to  eighteen,  with  a 
membership  of  over  twenty-tbree 
hundred. 

In  1886  he  was  chosen  president 
of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri, 
and  for  two  years  gave  the  col- 
lege the  benefit  of  his  act  I  re 
supervision.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference  which  met  in  Chicago  in 
May,  1868,  at  which  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
tbe  Book  Committee  for  the  four  succeeding  years. 
After  attending  the  Conference  he  spent  several 
months  traveling  In  Europe,  returning  at  the  clone 
of  the  year  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  In  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  and  here  in  March,  1869,  his  wife  died. 

In  1869  the  State  University  of  Missouri  awarded 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  previous 
year  he  hod  declined  tbe  professorship  of  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  In  this  university,  as  he  had 
previously  declined  the  election  to  the  professorship 
of  Greek  in  McKendree  College,  111. 

In  September,  1870,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  In  Italy.  No  mau  seemed  so  well  qualified 
lo  become  founder  of  the  mission  as  Dr.  Vernon, 
aud  at  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  March,  1871,  Bishop  Ames  appointed  "Rev. 
Leroy  M.  Vernon,  D.D.,  missionary  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  mission  work  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  In  Italy." 

June  13, 1871,  Dr.  Vernon  married  Miss  Emily  F. 
Barker,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Barker,  of  tbe  firm 
of  II.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and  June 
38,  1871,  be  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Italy. 


Dr.  Vernon  labored  In  Italy  for  seventeen  years. 
Genoa  was  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  until 
1873,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Bologna,  and  in 
October,  1874,  transferred  to  Rome.  Dr.  Vernon 
studied  the  language  so  successfully  that  he  could 
speak  and  write  it  like  a  native.  He  studied  the  people 
and  understood  and  sympathized  with  their  needs 
sod  aspirations.  The  mission  made  steady  progress, 
and  on  March  19, 1881,  It  was  organised  into  an  An- 
nual Conference.  Bishop  Harris,  writing  of  the 
mission  In  1884,  said,  "The  history  of  the  Church 
offers  nowhere  a  more  successful  achievement." 

Dr.  Vernon  was  a  member  of  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  held  in  London  In  1881,  and 
delivered  an  address  on  "Tbe  Press  In  Missions." 

He   also   represented    the   Italy 

Conference  In  tbe  Qeneral  Con- 
ferences of  1884  and  1888,  and  in 
August,  1888,  retired  from  the 
Italy  Mission  and  returned  to  the 
United  States, 

The  Hillary  of  Methodic  Epit- 
npol  MiMUrnt,  by  J.  M.  field, 
D.D.,  revised  and  extended  by  J. 
T.  Grocer,  D.D.,  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  retiring 
founder  and  leader:  "Dr.  Vernon 
hod  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
what  bad  been  brought  to  pass 
under  his  leadership.  The  work 
was  well  initiated  in  all  tbe  pri- 
mary tides  of  the  country,  In  sev- 
eral of  secondary  grade,  and  in 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  thus 
including  many  varieties  of  place, 
people,  and  usages.  Considering  tbe  length  of  time, 
seventeen  years  from  the  Initiation  of  the  movement, 
and  tbe  amount  ot  money  expended  upon  it,  the 
showing  seemed  highly  encouraging,  and  compared 
favorably  with  any  other  Protestant  advance  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  ministers  presented  a  pleasing  variety  of 
gifts  and  attainments,  numbering  among  the  group 
of  twenty-nine  examples  of  mental  vigor,  high  cul- 
ture, and  exemplary  devotion.  The  members  had  In 
numerous  instances  embraced  the  Gospel  at  great 
cost  of  temporal  advantage,  had  endured  griev- 
ous persecution  and  loss  of  friendship,  yet  had 
humbly  borne  (he  boldest  testimony  and  exhibited 
great  consistency  in  tbeir  Christian  life  and  external 
conduct.  The  statistics  reported  were  -  Members, 
983;  probationers,  177  ;  local  preachers,  7 ;  churches 
6.  valued  at  *48,000 ,  parsonages  8,  valued  at  lia.OUO  ; 
Sunday  schools  18,  with  467  scholars." 

Dr.  Vernon,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  In 
1388,  became  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  "that  pastorate  of 
nearly  five  years  was  eminently  fortunate  and  suc- 
cessful, all  the  Interests  of  tbe  Church  rising  and 
strengthening  from  first  to  last,  his  relations  with 
the  people  being  Invariably  of  the  moat  amicable 
and  cordial  nature." 
On   January   17,    1893,    the   trustees  of  Syracuse 
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Uiiversity  elected  I'r.  Vernon  dean  of  the  College 
Ol  Klnc  Arts  and  this  position  lit-  held  until  hi: 
death,  August  10,  1««.  The  EMnnUy  /bntf 
said  of  htm :  "  Deau  Vernon  brought  to  his  work  an 
•  i|iiilniieiiT  which  could  not  be  excelled,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  those  Ugb  ideals  whirli  have  efitv 
tributed  so  much  to  the  present  standard  of  excel- 
lence enjoyed  In  this  brunch  of  the  university.  His 
superiority  as  an  administrator  has  been  demon- 
strated conclusively  by  the  class  of  students  he  at- 
tracted to  the  college,  by  the  cultured,  scholarly 
faculty  he  gathered  al t  him,  and  by  Che  harmoni- 
ous relations  existing  between  the  various  depart- 
ment! under  liis  care.  It  was  his  idea  also  lo  estab- 
lish   Intimate  retttkuM  between  the  cliy  and  the 

college,  and  as  a  result  of  lib  labors  tbe  Art  Litera- 
ture  Club  was  founded.    This  brought  into  active 

association  with  tin.-  collage  km  ol  tbe  ~t  i  ui- 

turml  people  of  tbe  city,  and  has  contributed  In  no 
slight  degree  to  its  prosperity  during  his  term.  His 
personal  Interest  In  (he  undents  was  one  of  bis 
strongest  di.iriieterisiies.  II. ■  knew  eni'h  one  by 
name  ;  more  lliao  this,  he  knew  somclhing  Of  their 
home  surroundings,  ktu'wtheir  joys  and  sorrows  to 
11  rori^iiliTiilili-  evictii.  mill  Ills  smile  o[  cheer,  his 
word  ot  counsel  or  comfort,  can  Ovttt  is1  fuiguiten 
by  the  youug  men  and  women  who  were  privileged 
to  be  students  under  him." 

Soon  after  the  college  closed  in  the  summer  of  IBBfl 
Dr.  Vernon  went  to  St.  Louts  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures.  While  returning,  an  accident  on  board  the 
steamboat  gave  him  a  severe  nervous  shock,  and  this, 
together  with  the  warm  weather  and  excessive  men- 
tal labor,  made  it  impossible  lor  him  to  recover  from 
an  attack  ol  typhoid  fever,  and  after  two  weeks  of 
Illness  he  died  at  Syracuse,  NY,  at  noon,  on  Mon- 
day, August  W,  1886.  Tbe  funeral  was  held  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and  whs  largely  attended.  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
from  which  the  following  extract  la  made: 

,  grand  minister  of  Christ.     In  the  first 
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Christ,  and,  again,  on  account  of  the  voluminous 
wealth  of  his  human  nature.  He  saw  truth  for  him- 
self, aud  the  forms  in  which  he  stated  it  were  per- 
fectly  vital.  He  was  a  laborious  pastor  among  his 
people,  hunting  rait  the  lowly  and  poor,  the  suffering 
and  bereaved,  marvel-Ma  In  his  laborious  sympathy, 
Hudiug  his  joy  iu  lavishing  himself  upon  the  helping 
of  others.  As  a  missionary  he  was  especially  qunl- 
ified  by  two  sublime  endowments.  One,  a  breadth  of 
view,  like  that  from  a  mountain  peak.  Hestood  above 
ordinary  men  intellectually  as  he  stood  above  them 
bodily.  Consequently  he  saw  the  map  of  the  con- 
ditions about  him  quite  differently  from  the  outline 
that  was  visible  to  men  of  shorter  intellectual  stat- 
ure.  His  second  great  endowment  as  a  missionary 
was  hia  joyous,  militant,  and  Invincible  faith.  He 
believed  Iu  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
so  he  had  great  patience,  aud  he  had  radiant  joy 
when  some  men  might  have  been  tempted  to  dis- 
couragement. It  la  easy  to  think  of  our  dear  friend 
as  being  in  heaven.  Ills  noble  parity  is  at  home  iu 
the  white  light  of  the  divine  presence,  the  tenderness 


ot  his  loving  heart  Is  congenial  with  the  radiant  com- 
pany of  those  who  forever  unselfishly  serve.  Heaven 
was  In  him  here.  Ho  diffused  heaven  wherever  he 
was.  There  was  not  a  [>ersou  who  knew  him  whose 
life  was  not  brightened  by  him." 


The  Faith  Element  in  Mission  a. 

tS  Christ  the  chief  treasurer  who  supplies  the  mis- 
aionary  funds  *  Practically  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  "And  Prudence 
sat  over  agaiuat  the  treasury,  watching  the  expendi- 
tures, to  see  that  Faith  did  not  overdraw  her  ac- 
lonul,"  would  fairly  stale  tin:  ri tin i l. -iul  me.thud  uf 
many  missionary  committee*.  "Faith  in  the  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel,  indeed,  but  III  administer- 
ing the  missionary  exchequer,  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, if  you  please.'' 

But  here  we  are  conducting  the  King's  business, 
and  in  Us  transactions  are  no  overdrafts  of  faith 
•TCI  SlloWaW* t  The  [paradox  vrrum  el  quia  imput- 
tibUr,  which  Terlu Ilia u  intend  concerning  doctrine, 
it  is  lime  for  us  boldly  to  apply  to  action,  saying, 
"It  is  practicable  because  it  is  Impossible;"  {Of 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  our  ability  Is  no 
longer  the  measure  of  our  responsibility. 

Since  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  given  It  Is  Uot 
sufficient  for  ilie  servant  to  say  to  his  Master,  "  I  a-n 
duing  as  well  as  1  can,"  for  now  he  Is  bound  lo  do 
better  than  he  can. 

Should  a  New  York  merchant  summon  hiu  com- 
mercial agent  In  Boston  to  come  to  him  as  quickly 
us  possible,  would  he  be  sutislled  if  that  agent  were 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  week,  footsore  and  wvnry 
from  walking  the  entire  distance,  with  the  excuse, 
''I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could  r" 

And  so,  with  the  power  of  Christ  as  our  resource, 
and  his  riches  in  glory  as  our  endowment,  we  are 
called  upou  to  undertake  what  of  ourselves  we  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  tbe  funds  to  accomplish. 
Our  Lord  does  not  auy,  "  Be  it  unto  you  according 
to  your  funds,"  but,  "Be  It  unto  you  according  to 
your  faith."  If  he  sees  that  we  trust  hiin  for  large 
missionary  undertakings,  he  will  trust  us  with  large 
missionary  remittances. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  demand  great  things  of 
God  as  a  condition  of  attempting  great  things  for 
God,  we  shall  be  disappointed  ;  for  that  Is  not  be- 
lieving, but  bargaining.  "Said  1  not  unto  thee, 
that,  If  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  slit  widest  see  the 
glory  of  God*"  (John  11.40.)  Shall  we  reverse  this 
order,  and  believe  only  as  we  have  seeu  the  glory! 

so,  ho  will  give  us  little  credit  for  our  faith.— 
J.  (.'errfun,  in  jWmIihiih|  Breord. 

Cukist  also  waits,  but  men  are  slow  and  late. 

Have  we  done  what  we  could  •     Have  I  •     Have  you  * 

A  cloud  of  witnesses  encompass  us, 

We  love  to  think  of  all  they  see  and  know. 

But  what  of  those  In  |icril,  who  sadly  wait  below  T 

O,  let  this  thrilling  vision  daily  move  us 

irnest  prayer  and  deeds  he  fun?  unknown  ; 
That  souls  redeemed  frum  many  lands  may  join  us, 

u  Christ  with  joyful  heart  brings  home  hia  own. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program* 

Opening  Service.  Ten  minutes  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

Responsive  Service.    Leader  and  seven  others. 

header.  There  is  an  Old  Testament  standard  of 
giving.  What  command  was  given  1 ,500  years  before 
Christ  about  tithes  ? 

Answer.  In  Lev.  27.  80,  32,  we  read:  "All  the  tithe 
of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's :  it  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord."  "And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or 
of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the 
rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord." 

Leader.  Did  the  Jews  keep  the  command  about 
tithes  ? 

Answer.  In  2  Chrou.  31.  5  we  are  taught :  "As  soon 
as  the  commandment  came  abroad,  the  children  of 
Israel  brought  in  abundance  the  first  fruits  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and  of  all  the  increase  of 
the  field ;  and  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought  they  in 
abundantly." 

Leader.  What  did  the  prophet  Malachi  say  of  the 
Jews  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  ? 

Answer.  In  Mai.  3.  8  it  is  written  :  "  Will  a  man 
rob  God?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say, 
Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and  offer- 
ings." 

Leader.  There  is  a  New  Testament  standard  of 
giving.  What  does  Paul  say  iu  1  Cor.  16.  2  of  laying 
aside  offerings  ? 

Answer.  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered 
him." 

Leader. .  WThat  does  Paul  say  in  2  Cor.  9.  7  should 
be  the  spirit  of  our  giving  ? 

Answer.  "  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth 
in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

Leader.  What  example  of  giving  did  Jesus  in 
Mark  12.  41-44  commend  ? 

Answer.  "And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury, 
and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treas- 
ury :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And  he  called 
unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more 
in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury : 
for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living" 

Ltufhr.  Did  Jesus  say  there  was  any  blessing  in 
giving  ? 

Answer.  In  Acts  20.  35,  we  read,  "  Remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Sdort  Addresses.    Three  five-minute  talks. 

1.  On  Tithing.     Is  it  scriptural ?    Is  it  profitable? 

2.  On  Doing.  What  has  been  done  by  our  Society 
for  Missions  ?  What  is  being  clone  by  our  Society 
for  Missions  ? 


8.  On  Present  Giving.  The  need  for  the  giving. 
The  motive  for  the  giving.  The  amount  we  should 
give. 

Collection. 


The  Blessedness  of  Giving. 

THAT  saying  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  the  apostle 
Paul  — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive "—does  not  apply  alone  to  the  giving  of 
money.  Peter  had  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but  he 
gave  to  the  lame  man  something  which  money  could 
not  buy.  Any  man  worthy  of  the  name  desires  to 
be  of  some  use  in  the  world  ;  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing for  God's  glory  and  humanity's  good. 

Now,  there  is  no  place  in  which  one  can  render 
service  so  easily,  so  well,  and  so  fruitfully  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Church 
abides  while  instrumentalities  of  good  outside  of  it 
have  a  more  or  less  brief  currency.  If  their  roots 
strike  down  into  the  soil  of  Christianity  which  is 
made  fertile  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  Mount 
Zion,  they  are  virtually  a  part  of  the  Church,  and 
partake  of  its  abiding  character. 

So  let  it  be  repeated  that  he  who  is  ready  to  test 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  utterance  will  find  that  he 
can  do  the  best  and  most  effective  work  in  the 
Church  rather  than  outside  of  it. 

Further,  the  work  that  the  Church  does  is  at  the 
foundation  of  things.  It  aims  at  regeneration 
rather  than  reformation.  He  who  would  have  the 
blessedness  of  giving  service  may  have  the  comfort 
of  feeling  that  through  the  Church  he  is  exerting  in- 
fluences that  will  go  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

Still  further,  it  is  work  so  varied  that  one  can  find 
therein  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  any  talent  of 
which  he  may  be  possessed. 

Wre  are  coming  to  understand  this  variety  better 
than  ever  before.  We  are  learning  how  many  lines 
of  service  open  out  before  the  Christian  worker.  It 
is  no  narrow  field  which  the  Church  presents  to  him 
who  would  give  personal  endeavor  to  be  of  use 
among  his  fellow-men  and  who  would  find  that  giv- 
ing is  more  blessed  than  receiving. — New  York  Ob- 
server. 


How  Much  Shall  We  Give? 

MR8.  BASCOM  lived  with  her  son  and  his  family, 
but  had  a  room  all  to  herself,  furnished  with 
her  own  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  arranged  alto- 
gether to  suit  her.  Best  of  all  was  the  great  open 
fireplace,  where  of  a  cool  day  in  spring  or  autumn 
she  could  have  a  crackling,  blazing  wood  fire.  Then 
it  was  that  people  loved  to  come  and  see  her. 

But  she  never  lacked  visitors,  young  or  old.  Es- 
pecially on  Saturday  afternoons  the  little  ones 
flocked  to  her  pleasant  room.  They  must  ask 
grandmother— for  everyone  called  her  by  this  affec- 
tionate title— about  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  the 
temperance  class,  or  the  Mission  Band.  She  was* 
particularly  interested  in  missions. 


Haw  Much  Shall  We  Give? 
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This  afternoon  two  girls  bad  called  to  talk  about 
the  Mission  Band,  which  was  to  have  its  quarterly 
meeting  the  next  day,  and  to  repeat  their  pieces. 
Grandmother  was  sitting  before  the  blazing  fire  with 
her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  kitty  perched  on  her 
knee,  looking  as  comfortable  as  you  please. 

Rosie  Day  marched  in,  threw  off  her  wraps,  and 
seated  herself  by  the  fire. 

44  1  hope  it  will  be  pleasant  to-morrow,"  she  said  ; 
"  we  have  such  nice  songs  and  pieces.  1  want  the 
folks  to  come." 

"  Please  hear  my  piece,"  said  Laura  Lee,  eagerly, 
who  was  already  standing  in  the  attitude  for  recita- 
tion. "  I  think  it  just  suits  me  and  I  want  to  say  it 
well.  It's  called  4  One  Earnest  Little  Prayer.'  You 
see,  grandmother,  I  don't  have  the  money  some  of 
the  girls  have,  and  it  makes  me  feel  bad  sometimes  ; 
so  I  have  to  give  the  prayer." 

Grandmother  smiled.  "  No  money  counts  with- 
out the  prayers,  child." 

11  But  if  you  have  no  money  at  all,  v  ..  n.v  ^e 
prayer  do  some  good  ? " 

11  To  be  sure,  dearie  ;  a  great  deal." 

44  Haven't  you  any  money  at  all  for  to-morrow?  " 
asked  Rosie,  looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  Yea,  of  course,  a  little— sixpence — but  that  isn't 
much." 

44 That's  all  I  have,"  said  Rosie;  " that's  my 
tithe." 

44  Tithe?    What's  that?" 

14  A  tenth :  I  give  a  tenth  of  every  bit  of  money 
I  get.  I  have  had  five  shillings  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, and  I  give  a  tithe  of  it,  that's  sixpence,  you 
see.    Isn't  that  the  way  you  give  ?  " 

44  No,  indeed,"  said  Laura, 4t  I  give  every  halfpenny 
I  get.  I  earned  my  sixpence  by  knitting.  1  couldn't 
do  any  more,  I  have  so  much  to  do  for  mamma. 
But,  dear  me,  what  would  a  tenth  of  that  be  ?  I 
give  the  whole,  every  mite  of  it.  That  isu't  wrong 
is  it,  grandmother  ? " 

"No,  Ono,  my  child." 

14  But  the  tithe  is  the  Bible  rule,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked 
Rosie. 

4  It  is  a  rule  spoken  of  in  the  Bible;  not  the  only 
rule." 

44  Jacob  made  it  at  Bethel,  mother  nay*,  when  lie 
saw  the  ladder,  and  God  spoke  to  him." 

44  It  is  mentioned  before  Jacob'*  time,  and  ho  had 
probably  heard  of  it,  and  then  adopted  It  an  hi*  nil<\ 
He  said  if  God  would  be  good  to  him  and  prt»*|»er 
him,  he  would  stive  back  u  tenth  to  Uod,  It  wan 
Jacob's  rule,  I  think,  not  God'w." 

44  The  Jews  always  kept  It,  didn't  Miry  »  Didn't 
God  make  it  one  of  their  lawn  ?  " 

44  Yes,  God  made  the  rule  for  thetn.  for  probably 
he  saw  that  the  people  were  sollMi  ami  avartrlou*. 
and  if  they  were  not  required  to  give  a  eertnht  num. 
they  wouldn't  give  anything  to  lite  uor«hlp  mid 
service  of  God.  And  when  they  nave  their  I  It  lien  he 
blessed  them,  and  if  they  withheld  them.  I»e  withheld 
his  blessing.  But  I  am  sure  God  loved  the  free  ulftn 
of  the  people  better.  The  tithe  was  an  accepted 
measure  until  they  wanted  to  give  more  The  will 
ing-hearted    people    wouldn't    have   been    a* t lulled 


with  a  tithe  whtm.  they  were  building  cheir  taber- 
nacle. And  David  and  his  people  didn't  stop  for 
tithes  when  they  gave  their  gold  and  silver  for  the 
great  temple.  And  when.  Mary  brought  her  ala- 
baster box  of  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  Lord 
she  didn't  measure  oat  the  tenth,  but  poured  the 
whole  upon  his  feet.  I  don't  think  the  widow's 
mites  would  have  been  very  much  if  she  had  tried  to 
give  a  tithe  of  it.  She  gave  the  whole,  though  it  was 
all  her  living.  Her  heart  was  so  fall  of  love  she 
couldn't  help  it.  We  are  told  in  the  Sew  Testa- 
ment to  give  according  to  oar  ability  ;  we  are  to  lay- 
by each  week  as  God  has  prospered  as— that  is,  we 
are  not  to  stint  ourselves  by  set  rales.  The  offer- 
ing is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath*  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not,  and  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver. n 

"  Well,  don't  yoa  think  the  tithe  is  a  good  role, 
grandmother  ?  " 

44  For  some  people,  perhaps.  It  was  a  good  one 
for  the  Jews  doubtless  ;  bat  I  don't  like  it  myself  for 
Christians.  Some  people  give  half  of  all  they  earn. 
Some  say.  '  All  I  can  get  over  a  certain  sum  I'll  give 
to  the  Lord ;  I  only  want  enough  to  live  comfortably 
and  educate  my  children,  and  the  rest  shall  all  go 
into  the  Lord's  treasury.'  God  loves  such  cheerful, 
whole-hearted  givers  !  I  heard  a  story  about  a  poor 
Chinese  woman  a  few  days  ago  that  touched  my 
heart.  She  came  to  tell  the  missionary  mother  her 
story  with  her  long  double  bag  hung  over  her 
.-moulders.  It  was  like  an  old-fashioned  purse,  only 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  In  one  end  were  her 
Christian  books,  and  in  the  other  her  shavings  of 
slippery-elm  which  she  sold  for  hair  dressing.  The 
poor  people  put  them  in  water,  and  then  besmear  the 
hair  with  the  liquid  to  make  it  lie  flat  and  keep  in 
place.  This  woman  was  old  and  very  poor,  de- 
pendent on  what  she  sold  for  her  daily  bread,  but 
seemed  very  anxious  to  work  for  the  Saviour.  She 
found  access  to  many  homes  by  going  about  selling 
her  shavings,  and  then  she  4  preached  the  doctrine,' 
as  she  called  it,  to  everyone  who  would  listen.  At 
first  she  gave  one  day  in  the  week  to  preaching,  do- 
ing little  or  nothing  at  her  selling,  and  she  found 
God  gave  her  enough  to  eat,  and  so  she  determined 
to  trust  him  for  food  for  two  days  a  week  and  preach 
more.  She  couldn't  at  the  best  make  more  than  five 
cash  a  day,  and  it  takes  eleven  cash  to  make  one  of 
our  pennies.  So  you  see  she  didn't  stop  to  count 
the  tithes,  but  just  gave  every  bit  she  could  to 
Jesus." 

41  How  nice  ! "  said  I  .aura.  *•  I  love  to  hear  about 
*uch.  I  want  to  be  one  of  that  kind  myself;  don't 
you,  Konie?" 

44  Yes,  I  like  that  better  than  just  giving  a  tenth, 
t  mean  to  take  my  Ave  shillings  to  the  Band  to- 
morrow."-//. E.  /*.,  in  Sabbath  frhool  Visitor. 


I'KitriiANf  e  in  heaven,  one  day  to  me 
Some  blesssed  soul  will  come  and  say, 
"All  hail,  beloved  !    But  for  thee 

My  soul  to  death  had  been  a  prey." 
Ah,  then,  what  sweetness  in  the  thought, 
<  )ne  itoul  to  glory  to  have  brought.       % 
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Fledge  for  Systematic  Benefioenoe. 

THE  Congregational  Church  in  Akron,  O.,  has 
adopted  a  plan  of  systematic  beneficence  by 
which  each  member  pledges  himself  to  give  some- 
thing each  week  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  col- 
lections are  made.  One  who  promised  to  give  1? 
cents  each  week  signed  the  pledge  and  filled  the 
blanks  as  follows : 

I  PROMISE. 

Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength, 
I  promise,  unless  hindered  by  some  reason  I  can 
conscientiously  give  to  my  Lord  and  Master,  to  give 
to  his  service  each  week  17  cents,  divided  as  follows : 

Church 10  c. 

Society 1  c. 

Union  Work }i  c. 

Sunday  School 2  c. 

Temperance y2  c. 

Missionary,  Foreign  and  Home 2  c. 

Books  and  Literature 1  c. 

Flowers *4  c. 

Total  I  will  pay  weekly 17  c. 


An  Object  Lesson. 

[A  missionary  recitation  for  three  little  girls,  and 
one  taller  girl  who  stands  before  them  as  their  teach- 
er, and  holds  a  hoop  and  hoopstick.] 

Teacher  —  Now,  children,  give  attention 
To  what  I  have  to  say, 
About  a  hoop  and  hoopstick 

(holds  than  up) 
Our  lesson  is,  to-day. 
Children — An  object  lesson,  teacher  1 
To  that  we  don't  object  1 
Teacher  {flourishing  hoopstick) — 
A  very  striking  lesson 

You  may  from  this  expect. 
You  each  a  hoop  can  trundle, 

And  all  enjoy  the  fun. 
( To  1st  Girl)  Just  show  me  how  you  do  it. 
1st  Oirl  —  I  hit  the  hoop  and  run. 

(  Trundles  hoop  across  platfortn.) 
Teacher  —  Now,  tell  me  what  is  needful 
To  strike  and  make  it  go  ? 
1*/  Girl  —  Unless  I  used  the  hoopstick 

Its  progress  would  be  slow. 
Teacher —  Without  the  little  hoopstick 

The  hoop  would  hardly  move ; 
That  little  things  are  needed 

And  useful  thus  you  prove. 
Now,  children,  think  and  answer  ! 

Can  you  a  time  recall 
When  any  hoop  was  useless, 
And  would  not  roll  at  all  ? 
2d  Girl  (hoUls  up  her  hand) — 

When  I  and  all  my  sisters 

With  whooping-cough  were  ill, 
Our  hoops  we  could  not  trundle, 
So  left  them  standing  still ! 


Teacher  (shakes  head)— 

I  did  not  want  that  answer, 

Another  girl  must  try. 
3d  Girl  (holds  up  haud)— 

My  hoop  one  day  was  idle, 

And,  teacher,  this  was  why — 
Because  I  lost  my  hoopstick  ; 

But  soon  as  that  was  found 
I  took  my  hoop,  and  hit  it, 

And  sent  it  rolling  rouud. 
Without  a  stick  to  strike  it 

The  hoop  would  **  go  on  strike ! " 
But  with  a  stick  I  drive  it 

As  quickly  as  I  like. 
Teacher  —  Now,  do  you  see  the  moral  ? 

There  is  a  work  for  all ; 
And  all  things  may  be  useful, 

However  plain  and  small. 
Now,  hear  the  application, 

There's  work  for  you  to  do ; 
Though  you  are  young  and  feeble, 

The  Lord  has  need  of  you ! 
He  yearns  to  save  the  heathen, 

Each  soul  to  him  is  dear ; 
He  want 8  that  all  the  nations 

Shall  of  salvation  hear. 
He's  able  in  his  service 

The  youngest  child  to  use, 
And  even  you  can  serve  him, 

And  send  the  joyful  news. 
The  stick  alone  is  useless, 

It  has  no  strength  or  skill ; 
'Tis  only  when  you  hold  it 

It  can  its  work  fulfill. 
If  severed  from  your  Master, 

Your  life  will  useless  be. 
O,  give  yourselves  to  Jesus, 

To  serve  him  willingly  I 
His  hand  will  hold  and  help  you 

Your  duty  to  fulfill, 
He'll  make  you  strong  and  able 

To  labor  at  his  will. 
O,  may  in  all  his  children 

A  willing  heart  be  found  ! 
Cliildren — And  may  we  do  our  utmost 

To  send  the  Gospel  round  1 

— Frances  Stratton,  in  Children's  World. 


China. 

The  eyes  of  many  nations  turn  on  thee, 
Dark  land  of  sleep  !  gauge-point  of  coursing  Time ! 
For  thou  art  dormant  while  toward  their  prime 
The  younger  peoples,  better  nursed  arid  free, 
With  swift  steps  move.    They  shape  thy  destiny, 
Assail  thy  borders,  bid  thee  wake  and  climb  ; 
Or  ring  thy  knell  with  loud,  world-echo'd  chime- 
Either  to  be  renew'd  or  cease  to  be. 

But  in  the  womb  of  chance  what  mischance  lies, 
For  thou  art  cruel  in  thy  strength  of  sleep, 
Inert  as  death  ;  yet  in  this  seeming  death 
Mayhap  are  hidden  menace  and  surprise, 
To  those  who  venture  on  an  unknown  deep 
And  call  up  storms  with  one  united  breath. 

—The  Academy. 
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Generous  Giving  for  Missions. 

IT  was  missionary  Sunday,  and  Aunt  Hitty  was 
getting  ready  for  meeting.  8he  bad  wheeled  the 
deacon' 8  chair  to  the  front  window,  put  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  paper  on  the  stand  by  his  side,  and 
shut  the  cat  into  the  back  shed  lest  she  should  choose 
to  make  a  cushion  of  the  deacon's  swollen  feet.  It 
seemed  heartless  to  leave  the  helpless  man  alone,  but 
since  he  could  not  hear  the  sermon  himself,  the  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  have  Aunt  Kitty's  version  of 
it— what  was  said,  how  it  seemed  to  move  the  breth- 
ren, and  how  the  collection  turned  out ;  for  when  It 
came  to  an  out  and  out  collection  the  sisters  were  not 
of  much  account— the  thing  was  to  move  the  breth- 
ren. 

44  My  sakes  ! "  said  Aunt  Hitty,  turning  back  from 
the  door,  "  I  came  near  forgetting  the  missionary 
money." 

She  took  the  big  black  wallet  from  the  top  drawer 
of  the  bureau  and  brought  it  dutifully  to  the  deacon, 
who  opened  it  with  his  clumsy  fingers  and  extracted 
a  neatly  folded  bill. 

*•  I  been  keepin'  that  bill  ever  since  I  sold  the  rus- 
set apples.  Seems  better  to  have  clean  money  for 
the  collections." 

*•  I  s'pose  you  don't  feel  't  you  can  go  over  five 
dollars  this  year,  do  you.  Dan'l?"  said  Annt  Hitty. 
anxiously.  "It's  going  to  be  a  tight  squeeze  to 
bring  the  amount  up  to  last  year,  and  they  say  the 
Board's  in  debt.'* 

"I  don't  feel  *t  I  can.  Hitty. -  «aid  The  deacon, 
strapping  the  wallet.  **  I  did  plan  to  donble  np. 
roebby.  if  I  was  prospered  :  bot  here  I  be  with  a  doe- 
tor's  buX  and  can't  c'lleet  a  cent  of  that  mt'rest 
money.  Tbe  Board  no  business  going  m  debt :  it's 
bad  policy."* 

"Seems  to  me  it's  the  *amc  kind  of  policy  yon 
used.  Dnn'L  Yoa  promised  the  Lord  ten  dollars  in- 
stead at  five,  because  you  counted  on  tbe  int'rest 
money,  and  now  "t  ain't  paid  it  runs  yon  in  debt.'" 

*"  I  didn't  promise.  Hitry.     I  was  only  consider: n' 
It's  sorbin*  to  hav*  the  w.Uin*  mind,  ye  know.     f.  ,U- 
eiare  tor  "t  I  don't  feel  real  *af*  to  have  ye  pat  rhat 
wallet  in  the  draw*.    The'*  a  hundred  dollar*  in  if. 
and  some  tramp  might  come  along—*' 

**  Think  I  better  put  :t  :n  'he  *parc  room  *  " 

"«ioodnc*»,  no  :  I*i  ntiier  aar*  :r  where  I  ^an 
see  it.- 

Aunt  ffitty  looked  ,*r  -he  ••livk  *nd  rhe  cupboard 
«Uh  an  air  of  :  ndec:*ion  .  "oat  :lve  church  beil  wa* 
ringing;  and  *he  'hnst  the  wallet  hastily  ;nto  her 
eapaeioa*  pocket. 

-Til  jnat  rake  .t  Alomar,  ind  'hen  I  *h'Tl  inow  r* 
she  said,  taking  ip  -he  hymn  hook,  netween 
leare*  !ay  *he  .nij«i»i«"»n*ir^  nrionef 

-  Yon  might  jpet  h«-M  in. "  <uiasest  rd  -he  leacon  . 
bnt  instantly  repen?*d  -h*  remark  w  in:*eemlv  -or 
the  Sabbath. 

He  saw  his  w*faM  Y.mfr.r*,ir.>  ignre  mnring  in 
Che  rflXa^aje  street :  ii»  -io«i»i*Mi  -,,  J. .an  Ainslee  is  he 
trove  by.  and  nor'^ed  -J  *r  i  i*w  jpo«e  had  h**f»n 
pnt  in  that  wobbling  hind  wheel  .  he  followed  -he 
form  .if  Deacon  Hapgood   vtrh  a  smile  of 


superiority  ;  ft  might  be  a  cross  to  be  laid  up  with 
rheumatism,  but  he  still  stood  as  straight  as  ever 
when  he  could  stand  at  all.  Then  the  bell  stopped 
ringing,  and  the  Carters  trooped  by,  late  and  breath- 
less as  usual ;  somehow  the  Carters  never  did  quite 
catch  up  with  things. 

Meantime,  at  the  meeting-house,  the  minister,  with 
prayer  and  longing  of  heart,  was  setting  before  his 
Iieople  the  pressing  needs  of  foreign  missions.  He 
knew  that  some  of  them  had  met  with  losses  and  dis- 
appointments;  he  remembered  the  great  and  un- 
usual demands  for  relief  at  home ;  but  he  had  been 
on  mission  fields,  and  be  knew  what  sacrifice  and 
self-denial  meant,  and  he  could  not  feel  that  these 
well-fed  men  and  women,  with  their  substantial 
clothing  and  comfortable  homes,  had  any  actual  ex- 
perience of  either.  His  people  always  looked  for- 
ward to  the  missionary  sermon  as  something  of  a 
treat.  It  was  not  every  church  whose  pastor  eoiiH 
make  his  theme  interesting  by  Incidents  of  personal 
experience  and  vivid  descriptions  of  life  In  those 
regions  that  seemed  quite  ontside  their  humdrum 
world  of  busy  week  days  and  quiet  Sundays.  It  the 
minister  could  have  looked  Into  the  hearts  before 
him  he  won  id  hare  seen  a  good  many  judgment  seats 
set  up,  from  which  men's  better  selves  scrutinized 
their  own  pit  if  nl  excuse*  and  shallow  pretenses.  Bnt 
he  could  not  see,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  as  he 
watehed  the  eoileefor*  at  their  work, 

Annt  Hiffy  sat  folding  the  new  bill  m  smooth 
creases,  and  half  inclined  to  rebel  at  the  deacon's 
rheumatism,  which  certainly  seemed  an  nnfor* onate 
dispensation.  She  felt  sure  if  he  had  heard  that  ser- 
mon he  would  have  given  another  five  dollar* :  bnt 
she  was  so  unaccustomed  to  earrying  money  rhat 
she  never  once  thonght  of  the  waller  in  her  poeket. 
So  she  wiped  her  eye*  and  pot  in  her  Wll  a  fervent 
prayer  that  ought  certainly  to  have  doubled  its 
vilne. 

The  collectors  *a*  down  *o  <wint  *he  money  in 
the  corner  pew  of  *he  gallery,  wh'le  *he  ^holr  sang: 

'•  Jesus.  I  my  *ro*«  hare  '*ken. 
All  to  .ear*  and  fallow  •he*.  " 

There  were  seme  strong  ernreMion*  :u  *he  hymn, 
but  the-  *nnc  wo*  inspiring:  »nd.  .*»  hearing  one's 
>*.mtm  was  nndersrood  *o  m^n  «pe*lring  :n  prayer 
meeting.  ev**rybody  ;o»ne#l  :n  heartily. 

Bnt  at  the  -*nd  *  ~»ty  irregular  'h\nv  <wr\rmi. 
The  minister  Vekoned  *o  Deacon  White  ,*nd  ,*sked 
him  in  \  whisr>er  *bont  'he  Election,  ir  rw  .ihom 
the  same  .**  .ast  rear:  hut  'he  minister  lad  h^ped 
for  a  little  *ow*rd  *he  lefieir,  wd  his  faee  ..vpr*..^^ 
iiaappomrment  *n<i  -«rnggie.  He  *\T*«nded  his 
lands,  ind  *he  <*nn«rresiaf1on  stood  v*rh  ;v>nred 
lead*  .twjuring  *he  h«*nedierinn  :  hnr.  n^teafi  of  pro- 
nouncing *he  fjimjIiAr  wnr»ia.  ie  -*ai*f : 

•'Brethren.  '-Wore  v#»  »k  *hat  *he  jmce  of  onr 
Liird  Je*n»  •  'hrtsr  nay  .ibide  T*rh  i*.  er  ^  recall 
Panl^  rord.«*.  For  ;e  mow  -he  rrw  if  ^nr  Lord 
.7psns  «n:irt.-*r.  ^ow.  -hon^h  he  vn*  -*««h.  ;-er  r'nr  onr 
^ak«rs  ie  became  -v>or.  'hat  v#»  'hronirh  »is  porprty 
•night.  :iertch."  D"**  'hat  irnce  im»!l  n  l***  Have 
we  hecome   ioor  -hat   uiy  nay  he  r*eh v     Has    >nr 
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giving  touched  any  of  our  comforts  ?  Has  it  reached 
all  our  superfluities  ?  Do  we  realize  what  that  deficit 
in  the  missionary  treasury  means,  in  the  reduction 
of  salaries,  the  cutting  down  of  appropriations,  the 
refusal  of  sorely  needed  help,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  have  counted  upon  our  giving  ? 

"  When  you  go  to  your  comfortable  homes,  and 
sit  down  to  your  abundant  tables,  will  you  be  able 
to  forget  those  disappointed  ones  who  must  be  de- 
nied the  small  pittance  that  would  provide  for  them 
a  teacher,  or  make  room  for  their  children  in  the 
crowded  schools,  because  we  in  America  are  so  poor 
— because  our  financial  distress  is  so  great  ? 

"  So  poor,  when  ten  cents  more  from  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Church  would  meet  the  whole  deficit  ?  So 
poor,  with  the  exceeding  riches  of  grace  at  our  com- 
mand !  So  poor,  knowing  the  *  love  of  God  that 
passeth  knowledge  ? '  So  poor,  having  the  promise, 
*  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  ! '  So  poor,  hav- 
ing heard  the  message  of  redemption,  knowiug  the 
'God  of  all  comfort,'  'having  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,'  walking  amid  the 
'cloud  of  witnesses,'  having  our  citizenship  in 
heaven,  and  ( looking  for  the  glorious  appearing  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  ? '  " 

He  paused  a  minute,  and  said  with  a  kindling 
face,  "  Brethren,  let  us  take  a  special  collection  for 
the  debt." 

The  people  slowly  seated  themselves  and  the  col- 
lectors started  again  on  their  rounds.  Aunt  Hitty 
watched  with  fascinated  eyes  as  the  basket  came 
toward  her.  Should  she  tear  a  leaf  out  of  the  hymn 
book  and  make  a  subscription  ?  But  Dan'l  never 
made  subscriptions.  He  said  it  was  just  like  giv- 
ing twice  over,  because  you  had  to  bring  yourself 
up  to  it  both  times.  Her  hand  fumbling  for  her 
spectacles  touched  the  wallet,  and  an  electric  thrill 
ran  through  her  as  she  seized  it.  If  there  was  only 
a  five-dollar  bill,  or  even  ten — but  no,  there  were 
only  two  bills,  two  fifty-dollar  bills !  There  stood  the 
collector,  only  two  pews  ahead,  waiting  for  Cap'n 
Eb.  Downing  to  extract  a  coin  from  his  long,  slip- 
pery purse.  The  bills  rattled  in  her  nervous  fingers, 
and  her  heart  thumped  so  it  seemed  as  if  folks  must 
hear  it.  This  was  the  money  Dan'l  had  kept  out  to 
pay  for  the  new  buggy.  He  had  never  been  so  keen 
to  buy  it,  but  she  had  declared  she  was  ashamed  to 
ride  in  the  old  one  any  longer.  Folks  begging  for  a 
Bible  reader,  and  here  she  was  with  pretty  near  the 
price  of  three  in  her  pocket.  The  basket  was  travel- 
ing down  the  pew  straight  at  her,  and  with  a  little 
gasp  Aunt  Hitty  crumpled  one  of  the  bills  into  a  wad 
and  laid  it  among  the  scattered  coins. 

■"  There,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  can't  give  away 
DanTs  half  of  the  buggy,  but  I'm  free  to  give  mine, 
and  I've  done  it." 

She  hurried  away  after  service,  scarcely  waiting  to 
exchange  a  word  with  the  neighbors  and  all  the  way 
honie  she  was  in  a  tremor  of  excitemeut.  But 
there  was  the  doctor  talking  with  Dau'l  and  Silas, 
who  had  come  over  to  see  his  uncle  and  look  after 
the  colts,  so  there  was  no  chance  for  immediate  ex- 
planations. She  went  about  preparing  dinner,  and 
really  chuckled  over  her  secret  as  she  slipped  a 


mince  pie  into  the  oven  to  warm  and  brought  out 
the  quince  preserves  that  Dan'l  was  so  fond  of. 
She  made  the  most  of  the  story  when  it  came  to 
telling  them  about  the  sermon  and  the  extra  collec- 
tion, and  the  deacon  was  almost  as  much  stirred  as 
if  he  had  heard  it  at  first  hand. 

"  Wonder  how  they  come  out  ?"  he  said  anxiously. 
"  You  ought  to  waited  and  found  out,  Hitty.  I 
hope  they  got  suthin'  worth  while ;  ten  cents  a  mem- 
ber ain't  much." 

"  But  then  you  have  to  allow  for  folks  that  don't 
give  anything.  The'  warnt  anything  to  speak  of  in 
the  basket  when  it  got  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  tak- 
ing a  critical  observation  of  the  deacon  through  the 
upper  section  of  her  glasses. 

44  If  I'd  been  there  I  guess  I  sh'd  have  ventured  on 
the  promises  and  put  in  another  five  dollars,"  said 
the  deacon,  complacently,  and  Aunt  Hitty 's  eyes 
twinkled,  but  said  nothing. 

That  night  the  deacon  could  not  sleep.  It  might 
have  been  the  mince  pie,  or  it  might  have  been  too 
much  company,  but  after  much  groaning  and  sigh- 
ing he  ventured  to  ask,  "  You  asleep,  Hitty  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Aunt  Hitty,  cheerfully,  struggling  out 
of  an  awful  dream,  in  which  she  had  seen  herself 
riding  in  a  gorgeous  chariot  over  a  road  paved  with 
prostrate  heathen. 

"I  can't  seem  to  sleep,"  said  the  deacon,  "and 
I'm  pestered  to  death  with  that  de-fic-it  a-running  in 
my  mind.  Does  seem  hard  to  have  it  come  on  the 
missionaries." 

"  Well,  if  that's  all,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  can  just 
go  to  sleep  and  be  easy.  It  ain't  a-coming  on  the 
missionaries,  nor  the  Board  neither,  not  our  part  of 
it ;  it's  a-coming  on  us.  We've  got  a  de-fic-it  our- 
selves, Dan'l ;  we're  just  half  a  buggy  short." 

"I  ain't  crazy,  Dan'l ;  you  needn't  stare  at  me  in 
that  way ;  I  couldn't  help  it.  To  think  of  me  sitting 
there  with  a  new  buggy  in  my  pocket,  and  them 
poor  souls." 

44  Hitty,"  gasped  the  deacon,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me— you  didn't. 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean,  Dan'l,  I  give  my  half  of  the 
buggy ;  and  I  believe  in  my  soul  if  you'd  'a'  been 
there  you'd  'a'  give  your  half.  You  always  said  we 
didn't  reely  need  it,  and  it  was  just  my  foolish  pride : 
and  now  we'll  ride  in  the  old  buggy,  and  you've 
saved  fifty  dollars." 

The  deacon  replied,  "  You  'pear  to  like  the  idee  of 
havin'  a  de-fic-it,  Hitty." 

"So  I  do,"  said  Aunt  Hitty ;  "  but  I  can  tell  ye, 
Dan'l,  when  It  would  be  mighty  depressing  to  have 
a  de-fic-it,  and  that's  when  the  Lord  says,  *  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward.' " 

44  That's  so,  Hitty,"  said  the  deacon,  solemnly.  "  I 
dunno  but  what  I  might  as  well  give  my  half  of  the 
buggy,  too.  We're  gittin'  along  in  years,  Hitty,  and 
we've  got  a  sight  of  things  to  be  thankful  for." 

But  the  most  thankful  man  in  all  the  village  was 
the  minister,  who  sent  the  two  bills  to  the  mission- 
ary treasury,  and  said  to  his  own  soul,  "  O  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  doubt?"— Emily  Hunt- 
ington Jfiller,  in  Lift  and  Light. 
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Apportion- 
ment*. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  MISSIONARY  COMMITTEE. 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  assembled  in  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city, 
Wednesday  morning,  November  14, 1900. 

Bishop  Fowler  presided,  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham 
conducted  the  opening  religious  services. 

The  roll  was  called  by  Secretary  Baldwin  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bishops:  Bowman,  Foster,  Merrill,  Andrews,  War- 
ren, Foss,  Hurst,  Ninde,  Walden,  Mallalieu,  Fowler, 
Vincent,  FitzGerald,  Joyce,  Goodsell,  McCabe, 
Cranston,  Moore,  Hamilton.  (Bishop  Vincent  was 
in  Europe  and  Bishop  Moore  in  China.) 

Missionary  Bishops :  Taylor,  Thoburn,  Hartxell, 
Parker,  Warne.  (Bishops  Parker  and  Warne  were 
in  India.) 

Corresponding  Secretary :  A.  B.  Leonard. 

First  Assistant  Corresjwnding  Secretary :  II.  K.  Car- 
roll. 

Recording  Secretary :  Stephen  L.  Baldwin. 

Treasurer:  Homer  Eaton. 

Assistant  Treasurer :  Henry  C.  Jennings. 

Representatives  of  JJissivn  Distrirtx:  W.  W.  Ogier, 
H.  A.  Monroe,  W.  D.  Marsh.  R.  C.  Smith,  J.  C.  Ar- 
buckle,  R.  H.  Robb,  P.  J.  Maveety,  II.  G.  Jackson, 
N.  E.  Simonsen,  G.  W.  Isham,  II.  J.  Coker,  W.  H. 
Nelson,  Henry  Lemcke,  John  Parsons. 


Repre*entatii*es  of  the  Board  of  Managers:  Revs.  J. 
M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Khisr,  S.  F.  Cp- 
ham,  S.  W.  Thomas,  S.  O.  Benton,  A.  K.  Sanford  ; 
Messrs.  Alden  Speare,  J.  8.  McLean,  J.  II.  Taft,  E. 
L.  Dobbins,  Charles  Scott,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  J.  F.  Rus- 
ling. 

As  Dr.  S.  O.  Benton  could  not  attend,  Dr.  F. 
Mason  North,  first  reserve,  was  recognized  as  rep- 
resentative in  his  place. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  was  elected  Secretary. 

Dr.  Homer  Eaton  was  elected  Financial  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  11.  C.  Jennings  as  his  assistant.  - 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Committee  be  from  9  a.  m.  to  12:80  p.  m.,  and  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  P.  M. 

The  bar  of  the  Committee  was  fixed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  first  six*  seats  from  the  platform. 

The  order  of  making  appropriations  as  adopted 
last  year  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  show- 
ing apportionments,  receipts,  etc.,  as  follows  : 
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ments. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

Atlanta . 

Atlantic  Mission  . . . 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Bengal-Burma 

Black  Hills 

Blue  Ridge 

Bombay 

Bulgaria 

California 

California  German 
Central  Alabama. . 

Central  China 

Central  German 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Missouri  . . 
Central  New  York . 
Central  Ohio 


$1,160 

•  •  •  • 

875 

1,400 

1,800 

130 

1,500 

42,650 

300 

800 

940 

800 

130 

15,200 

1,000 

1,450 

400 

9,835 

24.500 

1,830| 

24,900! 

2t>.350l 


From  Nov.  1, 

ISiW,  to 
Oct.  31,  1900. 

1556  00 
40  00 

1,000  95 
804  87 
610  00 
149  (X) 

1,196  55 

40,873  05 

190  98 

620  25 

295  00 

•  •  •  •      •  • 

45  13 

10,235  46 

868  00 

659  43 

125  76 

7,464  45 

19,876  73 

4S6  46 

22.315  S5 

21,999  10 


From  Not.  1, 

1899,  to 
Oct.  31, 1900. 


Central  Pennsylvania... 

Central  Swedish 

Central  Tennessee 

Chicago  German 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia  River 

Congo  

Dakota 

Delaware 

Denmark 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  German 

East  Maine 

East  Ohio 

East  Tennessee 

Erie 

Fin.  «&  St.  Petersburg.. . 

Florida 

Foochow 

Genesee 

Georgia 

Gulf 

Hinghua  

Holston 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Italy 

Japan  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Korea 

Lexington 

Liberia 

Little  Rock 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  England 

New   England  Southern 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  English. . . . 

New  Mexico  Spanish 

New  York 

New  York  East 

Newark 

North  Carolina 

North  China 

North  Dakota 

North  Germany 

North  India 

North  Indiana 

North  Montana 

North  Nebraska 

North  Ohio 

North  Pacific  German. . . 

Northern  German 

Northern  Minnesota 

Northern  New  York 

Northern  Swedish 

N.  W.  German 

N.  W.  India 

N.  W.  Indiana 


$42,900 

3,590 

1,300 

4,800 

33,500, 

9,2m 

20 

4,910, 

3,930 

1,000 

29,000 

27,000! 

5,400 

4,580 

41,400, 

950 

25,300, 

250 

1/360 

300 

28,600! 
660 
3001 
150 
5,200' 
900J 

37,400 

oc^WJUi 

16,650) 
400 
400 

12,390| 

6,400 

200 

130 

900 

3,140 

7,550 

100 

800 

26,900 

10,500 

1,970 

10,480 

2,160 

11,000 

1,125 

39,500 

18,800 

10,150! 

35,700, 

750 

635 

56,600 

64,400 

42,800 

1,330 

600 

3,900 

1,300 

400 

24,100 

550 

7,400 

19,150 

790 

3,325 

9,200 

18,300 

1,730 

2,970 

400 

19,130i 


147,272  45 

3.941  35 
502  50 

4,335  39 

19.820  85 

7,300  00 

4.179  52 

4,935  78 

3.678  55 

638  98 

26,600  69 

19,120  00 

6,172  00 

3,324  45 

32.501  58 
251  20 

22,034  43 

324  27 

754  95 

369  18 

25,247  40 

253  00 

314  20 

29  16 

2,479  00 

865  00 

30,504  68 

19,780  96 

13,266  84 

339  08 

79  2T 

8.180  17 
2,385  17 

662  64 

85  00 

539  96 

1,013  50 

5,329  74 

201  51 

342  96 

19,354  67 

8,005  03 

_506  65 

t  ,54o  98 

2,117  92 

8,180  53 

1,331  00 

26,275  25 

13,026  14 

6.942  17 
28,314  72 

615  00 

319  00 

38,568  09 

42.502  60 
38,333  14 

545  63 

643  38 

2,989  82 

807  40 

481  83 

19,141  25 

658  75 

5,991  62 

12,178  90 

811  75 

2,534  00 

6,362  85 

14,464  82 

1,794  00 

3,641  70 

96  87 

15,506  92 
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N.  W.Iowa 

N.W.Kansas 

N.  W.  Nebraska. 

Norway 

Norwegian  and  Danish. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Puget  Sound , 

Bock  River 

8aint  John's  River , 

Saint  Louis 

Saint  Louis  German 

8avannah 

South  America , 

South  Carolina 

South  Germany 

South  India 

South  Kansas 

Southern  California 

Southern  German 

Southern  Illinois 

South  Japan 

Southwest  Kansas 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Upper  Mississippi 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  China 

West  German 

West  Nebraska 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Western  Nor.-Danish. . . . 
Western  South  America. 

Western  Swedish 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  Mission 


Total  from  Conf. 
♦Less  debt  money. . . 


Less    rebate    to    World- 
Wide  Missions  subs. . . . 


Legacies 

Lapsed  Annuities,  $20, 

535.01    less    $5,133.90 

paid  Annuity  Interest 

Account 

Sundries  ($9,375.20): 

Interest  received 

Am.  Bible  Society 

Appro,  returned 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


$13,500 

4,370 

900 

1,400 

3,670 

36,150 

2,750 

6,270 

62,800 

89,200 

4,900 

40.400 

900 

14,535 

6,925 

1,050 

1,000 

6,325 

1,500 

350 

10,800 

9,600 

1,770 

15,450 

100 

10,275 

4,000 

1,450 

1,550 

2,930 

33,100 

22,600 

2,060 

1,100 

7,100 

1,785 

7,775 

110 

4,850 

8,490 

2,260 

17,850 

10,800 

530 

200 

1,560 

24,200 

13,000 

29,920 

660 


From  Nov.  1, 

1809,  to 

Oct  31,  1900. 

$18,065  21 

3,616  58 

938  00 

1,275  81 

3,892  30 

19,121  15 

171  38 

4,615  86 

52,687  95 

88,333  43 

5,322  91 

80,311  94 

633  32 

8,186  54 

5,894  90 

505  00 

790  73 

2,542  27 

1,211  58 

104  35 

7,648  43 

9,028  53 

1,804  50 

10,867  05 

-  29  46 

10,124  02 

4,296  77 

1,761  50 

642  68 

1,148  20 

27,835  88 

22,225  47 

625  30 

845  00 

5,904  50 

945  75 

2,400  84 

27  59 

5,980  85 

2,943  99 

1,506  55 

11,984  90 

7,659  03 

550  00 

120  96 

1,885  00 

23,833  16 

9,483  44 

26,352  09 

654  50 

Disbursements. 


Bengal-Burma 

"  "      Grant  received 

from  Am.  Bible  Society... 

Bombay 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

Central  China 

Congo 

Denmark 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg. . 

Foochow 

Germany  and  Switzerland. . . 

Hinghua 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

North  China 

North  Germany 

North  India 

Northwest  India 

Norway 

Peru 

Philippine  Islands 

South  America 

South  Germauv 

South  India..." 

South  Japan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

West  China 


$18,457  75 

200  00 
25,123  14 

7,505  24 
18,281  04 
45,527  40 
16,836  56 

7,791  41 

5,187  97 

29,515  64 

997  33 

5,893  70 
41,584  60 
38,154  73 
18,165  43 

8,909  83 
11,336  63 
50,942  77 
48,027  ?2 
15,642  24 
60,450  22 
28,558  61 
13,539  17 
10,168  72 

2.067  03 
49,223  03 
19,871  80 
21,696  06 
17,398  64 
16,153  40 

7,501  50 
17,444  33 


$1,175,884  40 
13,846  02 


$1,161,538  38 
18,275  20 


Foreign  Missions $677,658  64 

Domestic  Missions 460,710  05 

Incidental  expenses  (including  interest, 

$30,963.73) 62,908  68 

Office  expenses 15,188  73 

Publication  Fund 15,296  08 

Salaries  of  Missionary  Bishops,  Secreta- 
ries, etc 30,925  17 

$1,262,682  35 

Recapitulation. 

Treasury  in  debt,  Novem- 
ber 1.1899 $30,254  97 

Disbursements  from  No- 
vember 1,  1899,  to  Octo- 

ber31,  1900 1,262,682  35 

$1,292,937  83 

Receipts  from  November  1, 1899,  to  Oc- 
tober 31, 1900 1,223,904  72 


$1,143,263  18 
55,864  63 


Balance,  Treasury  in  debt,  to  October 

31,  1900 

Less  receipts  on  pledges  for  debt 


$69,032  60 
19,219  76 


Net  cash  debt 

Outstanding  Bills  of  Exchange. 


$49,812  84 
73,552  64 


i*-mi  n  i  Total  debt  of    Treasury,  October  31, 

i&,40i  <i       ]900 »    $123,86548 


2,994  99 
200  00 


Total   debt   of  Treasury,  October  31, 
1899. 


99,450  29 
8  770  64   Increase  ln  total  debt  of  Treasury $23,915  19 


$1,223,904  72 


Rec'ts  from  Nov.  1, 1898,  to  Oct.  31, 1*99. $1,236,5*4  03    Cash  on  hand  November  1, 
"        1*99,        "     "    1900.1,223,904  72    Received  during  the  year. . 


"Special  Gifts." 
1899.... 


Decrease $12,639  31 


•Amount  of  debt  money  paid  In  error  into  General 
Fund  through  Conference  treasurers. 


Paid  during  the  year 


$89,904  68 
76,803  16 

$116,707  84 
77,331  68 


Balance  on  hand  October  31, 1900.        $39,376  16 
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The  caah  leocipta  of  the  Missionary 

Society  for  the  year  ending  October 

31,  1900,  amounted  to $1,233,904  72 

The  total  receipts  last  yemr  were 1,236,544  03 


$12,639  31 

The  amount  for  the  year  came  from  the  following 


Conference  collections. $1,143,363  18 

21,10367 

55?864  63 

2^73  85 

Lapsed  annuities. 15,401  71 

Decrease 14,319  64 

Sundry  receipts 9,375  20 

Decrease 21,697  19 


AX1XTSIS  or  Dl§BOts>EMEXTS  (IS  PART). 
CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Fortign. 

Outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  of 
missionaries  and  their  families,  etc $18,086 

Salaries  and  allowances  for  missionaries 
and  their  families  3,825 

Rent  and  repairs  of  property  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses 11,018 


93 
42 
69 


Miscellaneous  special  grants  for  the  relief 


of  home  missionaries. 


6,279 


00 

at 


$39,210 

INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES. 

Outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  of 
missionaries  and  their  families $3,468  15 

Salaries  and  allowances  to  missionaries 
and  their  families 13,326  60 

Miscellaneous  items,  such  as  rent  and  re- 
pairs on  property,  cablegrams,  travel- 
ing expenses,  etc 6,250  41 

Bishops*  traveling  expenses,  account  vis- 
itation of  foreign  missions 2,521  19 

GtMral. 

Interest  (interest  received,  $2,991.99;  net 

outgo, $11,188.12- $14,183  11 

Annuities 16,780  62 

Miscellaneous  items,   such    as   postage, 

traveling  expenses,  etc 4,951  61 ' 

General  Committee  expenses 1,426  99 ; 

162,908  68 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations should  be  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of 
the  year,  namely,  $1,223,904.72. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  set  apart  £23,904.72 
toward  the  payment  of  the  debt,  leaving  the  amount 
of  appropriations  for  1901  at  $1,200,000. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Millard,  chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Preachers' 
Meeting,  was  introduced,  and  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee, welcoming  them  and  giving  some  particulars 
about  the  arrangements  made. 

On  motion,  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  $25,000  for  the  Contingent  Fund. 

Under  a  motion  to  appropriate  $80,000  for  salaries 
of  officers,  missionary  bishops,  etc.,  the  question  wan 
introduced  a9  to  the  source  of  payment  of  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  general  superintendent*  when 


assigned  to  work  in  foreign  countries,  the  Board  of 
Managers  having  decided  that  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety should  not  pay  these  expenses.  The  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  question 
and  report :  Bishop  Foss,  Treasurer  Eaton,  Secretary 
Leonard,  Bishop  Merrill,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Isham, 
Dr.  Upham,  Charles  Scott,  Alden  Speare. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement,  of 
which  Bishop  Thoburn  should  be  chairman. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  two  o'clock,  Bishop 
Warren  presiding.  Bishop  Thoburn  conducted  the 
devotional  exercises. 

The  journal  of  the  morning  session  was  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Cranston,  Bishop  Joyce 
brought  forward  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Game- 
well,  of  Peking,  China,  for  introduction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  were  introduced  by  Bishop  Warren 
and  welcomed  by  the  Committee. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  of  West  China,  Rev.  M.  L. 
Taft,  of  North  China,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman,  of 
South  America,  were  introduced. 

On  motion,  all  returned  missionaries  now  in  the 
employment  of  the  Society  were  invited  to  seats 
within  the  bar  of  the  Committee. 

Bishop  Walden  presented  the  appropriations  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  these 
were  referred,  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
Woman '8  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bishop  Walden,  Mr.  J.  S. 
McLean,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Marsh. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  for  dissem- 
inating missionary  information. 

On  motion,  the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated 
was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  be  $1,242,179.72,  and 
after  the  appropriations  for  $23,904. ?2  for  debt  in- 
curred is  deducted  the  balance  will  be  $1,218,275. 

Dr.  Upham,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Trav- 
eling Expenses  of  Bishops  in  Foreign  Lands,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  approved  by  four  of  the 
committee,  and  disapproved  by  four,  and,  on  motion, 
it  was  adopted : 

44  In  view  of  the  Immemorial  practice  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  paying  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  general  superintendents  in  visiting  tho  foreign 
fields,  the  General  Missionary  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  administration  should  continue 
unless  the  General  Conference  shall  otherwise 
order." 

An  appropriation  of  $80,000  was  made  for  salaries 
of  missionary  bishops,  secretaries,  etc. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  office 
expenses. 

After  deducting  the  miscellaneous  appropriations 
then*  were  left  $1 ,078,275  to  be  appropriated  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

After  several  motions  and  considerable  discussion 
it  was  decided  to  divide  the  total  appropriations 
to  the  Missions  on  the  basis  of  43  to  Home  and 
57  to   Foreign    Missions,  making  the  amount  for 
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Home  Missions  $468,658,  and  for  Foreign  Missions 
1614,617. 

The  subject  of  appropriations  for  North  India 
was  considered,  and  Bishop  Thoburn  addressed  the 
Committee. 

The  roll  of  attendance  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  referred  to  the  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  appropriations  of  the  women's  societies. 

A  request  in  regard  to  having  some  special  serv- 
ices for  next  Monday  morning  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Jackson. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement  consider  and 
report  on  methods  for  raising  special  funds  to  meet 
urgent  demands  in  the  foreign  fields. 

The  committee  ordered  during  the  morning  session 
was  appointed  as  follows :  Bishops  Thoburn,  Hart- 
Eell,  Warren,  and  Joyce,  Dr.  J.  C.  Arcbuckle,  Dr. 
P.  J.  Maveety,  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dobbins, 
and  Secretary  Leonard. 

The  Secretary  presented  papers  referred  by  the 
Board  to  the  General  Committee  as  follows  :  Recom- 
mendation to  appropriate  $5,000  annually  for  the 
South  America  debt ;  a  petition  for  payment  of 
Bengal-Burma  Conference  debt ;  request  of  the  Ma- 
laysia Mission  for  reimbursement  on  loss  of  ex- 
change; request  of  Yokohama  Gospel  Society  for 
aid  :  request  for .  the  purchase  of  a  building  for  the 
Indian  Mission  in  California  :  communication  from 
the  National  City  Evangelization  Union.  It  was  or- 
dered that  these  papers  be  presented  by  the  Secretary 
when  the  fields  to  which  they  belong  are  considered, 
or  be  referred  to  any  committee  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  said  fields. 

Thursday  Morning,  November  15. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Foss  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  F.  M.  North. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon's  session  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  an  address  to  the 
Church  on  our  mission  work  be  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  and  be  issued  on  the  day  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  General  Committee.  The  following 
were  appointed  as  the  committee  :  Bishop  Thoburn, 
Bishop  Goodsell,  Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ogier, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tuttle. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Missions  of 
Southern  Asia  receive  the  same  as  appropriated  last 
year,  less  two  and  four  tenths  per  cent,  and  this  was 
referred  to  the  following  committee  to  report  a  dis- 
tribution between  the  Conferences  and  Missions  con- 
cerned, except  that  the  Mission  in  the  Philippines 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  cut :  Bishop  Thoburn, 
Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  H.  J.Coker,  Dr.  J.  F.Goucher,  ; 
General  J.  F.  Rusling. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  appropriations 
to  Europe  be  out  two  and  four  tenths  per  cent  from 
the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  distribution  : 
Bishop  Walden,  Secretary  Carroll,  Dr.  N.  E.  Simon- 
sen,  Dr.  F.  M.  North,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Dobbins. 


On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  appropriations 
to  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Lower  California  be 
cut  two  and  four  tenths  per  cent  from  the  appropri- 
ations of  last  year,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  distribution,  and  report : 
Bishop  Warren,  Bishop  McCabe,  Bishop  Ninde,  Sec- 
retary Carroll,  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Mr.  Alden  Speare. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  appropriations  that  should  be  made 
to  the  Africa  Missions,  and  report :  Bishop  Hartzell, 
Secretary  Leonard.  Dr.  H.  A.  Monroe,  Dr.  A.  K. 
Sanford,  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  appropriations 
to  Eastern  Asia  be  cut  two  and  four  tenths  per  cent 
from  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
distribution,  and  report :  Bishop  Cranston,  Bishop 
Joyce,  Secretary  Baldwin,  Dr.  John  Parsons,  Dr. 
S.  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft. 

On  motion,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  morning 
sessions  was  changed  from  9  to  9:90  o'clock. 

On  motion,  Treasurer  Eaton  was  excused  from 
the  afternoon  session. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Bishop 
Walden  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  John  Parsons. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Committee  on  Southern  Asia  reported  the 
following  recommendations  as  appropriations  for 
India  and  Malaysia,  and  they  were  adopted : 

North  India $54,000 

Northwest  India 25,500 

South  India 20,000 

Bombay 23,500 

Bengal 12,500 

Burma 5,277 

Total  for  India $140,777 

Malavsia 10,250 

Philippines 2,000 

Total $152,977 

Conditional  appropriations  were  made  of  $8,000 
for  Malaysia  and  $3,000  for  North  India  from  the 
Thank  Offerings  for  Missions. 

The  Committee  on  South  America  and  Mexico  re- 
ported the  following  recommendations  of  appro- 
priations : 

South  America $45,271 

Chile 19,520 

Lima  District 9,713 

Mexico 48,547 

Total $123,051 

These  appropriations  were  made,  except  that  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  South  America  Confer- 
ence, $5,000,  and  the  amount  received  from  sale  of 
property  in  Brazil,  be  applied  to  the  debt  and  inter- 
est on  property  in  South  America. 

On  motion,  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  Mis- 
sions in  Brazil  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  approved. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appropriations  to  South 
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America,  Chile,  Lima  District,  and  Mexico  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Finance  Committee,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  presiding  bishop  and  the  approval 
of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  Bishop  Cranston  and  Dr.  Upham  were 
excused  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Committee  on  Africa  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations,  and  their  report  was 
adopted : 

Liberia $9,855 

East  Central  Africa 10,625 

West  Central  Africa 9,388 


Total $29,868 

with    a   conditional    appropriation    to    Africa   of 
$25,000. 

Fkiday  Morning,  November  16. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Mallalieu  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  W.  H.  Nelson. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon's  session  were 
read  and  approved. 

Bishop  Ninde's  report  on  his  official  visit  to  South 
America  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  its  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  administration  in  Chile 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  South  America 
and  Mexico. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Services  for  next  Mon- 
day morning  presented  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted : 

44  The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
concerning  special  addresses  on  Monday  morning 
next,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Preachers'  Meet- 
ing of  New  York  city  be  invited,  respectfully  rec- 
ommeud  that  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  the  business 
of  the  General  Committee  be  suspended,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  session  be  devoted  to 
missionary  addresses  covering  our  fields  of  work  at 
home  and  abroad,  under  provisions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  to  whom  this  matter  was 
referred." 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  and  report  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
propriations for  city  evangelization  :  Bishop  Fowler, 
Bishop  Hamilton,  Secretary  Carroll,  Dr.  II.  G.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  J.  C.  Arbuckle,  Dr.  F.  M.  North,  and  Mr. 
Alden  Speare. 

The  case  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  to  the 
East  Ohio  Conference  for  work  in  Cleveland  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  just  appointed ;  also  all  ap- 
plications tor  appropriations  for  city  evangelization, 
and  the  several  items  under  divisiou  4,  being  spe- 
cial appropriations  for  cities. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Europe  presented 
recommendations  as  to  appropriations  to  the  Mis- 
sions in  Europe. 

The  following  appropriations  were  then  made  : 

North  Germany,  $13,817,  of  which  $200  is  for  the 
new  work  in  Austria  ;  interest  on  Berlin  debt,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  resident  bishop,  $600 ;  for  debts, 
grant  in  aid,  $900.  South  Germany,  $19,340;  for  debts, 
grant  in  aid  $400. 


Martin  Mission  Institute,  $976. 

Switzerland,  $6,745;  for  church  debts,  grant  in 
aid,  $568. 

The  matter  of  a  union  theological  school  for 
Scandinavians  was  presented  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Simon  sen, 
and  a  discussion  ensued  in  reference  to  this.  On 
motion,  Rev.  K.  A.  Janssen,  of  Sweden,  addressed 
the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Agnes  McAllister,  of  Africa,  was  introduced. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  i\  m.,  Bishop 
FitzGerald  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  sessiou  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  consideration  of  Missions  in  Europe  was  re- 
sumed. 

An  appropriation  of  $118,73  was  made  for  the  work 
in  Norway,  and  $400  was  appropriated  for  the  the- 
ological school  at  Christiania  or  elsewhere,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  resident  bishop. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

44  Whereat,  The  Scandinavian  Conferences  and 
Missions  apppointed  a  joint  committee  which  fully 
and  unauimously  recommended  a  union  school,  and 
the  Conferences  and  Missions  indorsed  said  action, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  this  General  Committee  that 
such  union  school  is  very  desirable ;  but  as  it  cannot 
at  once  be  established,  therefore 

44  Jiettoivetl,  That  we  appropriate  the  sums  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  for  theological  educa- 
tion in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark." 

The  following  appropriations  were  then  made  : 

8weden :  for  the  work  $14,800 ;  for  school  at  Up- 
sala,  at  the  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop,  $1,242. 

Denmark :  for  the  work,  $6,655 ;  for  debt  on  Co- 
penhagen church,  at  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop, 
$710. 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg:  for  the  work,  $4,875; 
for  theological  school,  at  the  disposal  of  the  resident 
bishop,  $500. 

Bulgaria  :  for  the  work,  $7,868,  to  be  administered 
by  the  resident  bishop. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
formulate  a  request  to  Bishop  Vincent  respecting 
plans,  etc.,  for  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Bishop  Bowman  at 
East  Orange  :  *4  Sorry  I  am  unable  to  come.  God 
bless  you  and  your  noble  work." 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  chairman  of 
this  session  and  the  Secretary  convey  to  Bishop 
Bowman  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  affectionate 
regard,  and  thanks  for  his  message. 

An  appropriation  of  $40,183  was  made  to  Italy,  in- 
cluding interest  on  debt  at  Rome  and  second  pay- 
ment on  property  at  Trieste,  to  be  redistributed  by 
Finance  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
resident  bishop  and  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  to  China : 
Foochow,  $21,580;  Hinghua,  $7,290 ;  Central  China, 
$35,100;  North  China,  $38,506,  of  which  $1,000  shall 
be  for  debt  and  iuterest  on  Peking  church;  West 
China,  $13,540. 
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An  appropriation  to  the  Japan  Conference  was 
made  of  136,300  for  the  work,  of  which  not  more  than 
16,000  shall  be  for  native  evangelistic  work,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  presiding  elders,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bishop,  in  charge,  the  remaining  sum 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  resident  bishop  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board.    (See  page  560.) 

An  appropriation  to  South  Japan  Conference  was 
made  of  $12,245,  of  which  not  more  than  12,500  shall 
be  for  native  evangelistic  work,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  presiding  elders,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
in  charge,  the  remaining  sum  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
bishop  in  charge  and  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

An  appropriation  of  $17,000  was  made  for  Korea. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appropriations  to  the  Mis- 
sions in  Eastern  Asia  be  subject  to  redistribution 
by  the  finance  committees  of  the  Missions,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  resident  bishop  and  the  approval 
of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Eastern  Asia  recommended 
that  the  Board  be  authorized  to  advance,  if  it  is 
fdund  necessary,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
toward  rebuilding  our  property  in  North  China,  to 
be  reimbursed  from  the  Indemnity  Fund,  and,  on 
motion,  this  was  recommended  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

A  conditional  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
to  Korea,  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  Thank 
Offerings. 

On  motion,  it  was  recommended  that  the  amount 
set  apart  last  year  for  medical  work  in  Mexico  be 
appropriated  this  year. 

The  following  missionaries  were  introduced  :  Rev. 
W.  B.  Empey  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  C.  Grose,  Rev.  A. 
E.  Ayres  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  J.  Walter,  Dr.  E.  H.  Hart, 
Rev.  G.  B.  Nind,  Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy  and  wife, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  Rev.  I.  H.  LaFetra,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Morgan,  Rev.  A.  J.  Amery,  Rev.  H.  O.  Cady,  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Badley,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ports. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Services  for  next  Mon- 
day at  11  a.  m.  reported  that  the  following  would 
speak,  each  fifteen  minutes  :  Bishop  Thobura,  on 
Southern  Asia  ;  Bishop  Cranston,  on  Eastern  Asia ; 
Bishop  Hartzell,  on  Africa  ;  Bishop  Goodsell,  on  Eu- 
rope ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  on  Spanish-speaking  America; 
Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  on  Home  Missions  ;  and  Rev.  F. 
D.  Gamewell,  on  Siege  of  Peking. 

On  motion,  a  conditional  appropriation  of  $20,000 
was  made  for  the  press  in  Madras,  India,  either  from 
contributions  or  the  Thank  Offering  Fund. 

The  Committee  on  Europe  recommended  a  condi- 
tional appropriation  of  $10,000  for  purchase  of  Wes- 
leyan  property  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  the  condi- 
tion being  that  this  sum  be  raised  before  the  pur- 
chase be  consummated. 

Saturday  Morning,  November  17. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Goodsell  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  H.  J.  Coker. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read 
and  approved. 


On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Eastern  Asia  was 
requested  to  draft  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  conditions  in 
China. 

It  was  ordered  that  in  the  discussions  on  Home 
Missions,  speeches  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

On  motion,  $12,000  was  appropriated  to  the  work 
In  cities,  and  this  sum  was  xefcrred  to  the  Committee 
on  City  Evangelization  for  report. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  cut  of  two  per  cent  be  made 
generally  on  theapproprlatlons  to  the  Home  Missions. 

Missions  among  the  Welsh  were  considered,  and 
the  following  appropriations  were  made :  Northern 
New  York,  $313;  Philadelphia,  $387;  Wisconsin,  $150; 
Wyoming,  $289. 

All  the  appropriations  for  Welsh  work  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  presiding  bishop. 

Swedish  Missions  were  taken  up  and  appropria- 
tions made  as  follows:  Austin,  $1,291;  California, 
$1,960;  Central  Swedish,  *i,350;  East  Maine,  $294; 
New  England,  $4,635 ;  New  England  Southern,  $1,578 ; 
New  York,  $980,  New  York  East,  $3,626:  Northern 
8wedish,  $5,680;  Northern  Swedish,  $200  for  First 
Swedish  Church  at  St.  Paul,  available  at  once ;  Puget 
Sound,  $1,800 ;  Western  Swedish,  $5,240,  of  which 
$340  Is  for  work  in  Denver ;  Wilmington,  $343.  Total, 
$31,980. 

On  request  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  John  F.  Dodd 
was  elected  Assistant  Secretary. 

Bishop  Thoburn  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement,  and 
after  discussion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be 
printed  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday 
evening,  November  19. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  1  p.  m.  to  meet  on 
Monday  morning  at  9:30. 

Monday  Morning,  November  19. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Joyce  presiding.  Dr.  W.  W.  Qgier  conducted  the 
opening  religious  exercises. 

The  minutes  of  Saturday's  session  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  Missions  were  taken 
up  and  the  following  appropriations  made :  Maine, 
$190,  at  disposal  of  the  presiding  bishop ;  New  Eng- 
land, $294,  at  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop ;  New 
York  East,  $1,594;  Norwegian  and  Danish,  $8,526 ; 
Utah,  $2,400,  available  at  once  ;  Western  Norwegian- 
Danish,  $6,860. 

A  conditional  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  reopening  and  supporting  schools  in  Utah. 

Bishop  Hamilton  and  Bishop  Cranston  were  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  of  this  day. 

Bishop  Cranston,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Eastern  Asia,  presented  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
things  in  North  China,  and  it  was  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Appropriations  to  Chinese  Missions  were  taken  up 
and  the  following  appropriations  made :  California, 
$9,350,  of  which  $2,000  shall  be  available  at  once  for 
school  purposes ;  Southern  California,  $980,  at  dis- 
posal of  presiding  bishop. 
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At  11  o'clock  addresses  were  made  of  fifteen  min- 
utes each  by  the  following  persons :  Bishop  Thoburn, 
on  Southern  Asia ;  Bishop  Hartzell,  on  Eastern  Asia ; 
Bishop  Goodsell,  on  Europe ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  on 
Spanish-speaking  America ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  on 
Home  Missions *,  Rev.  F.  D.  Game  well,  on  the  Siege 
of  Peking. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  jGeneral  Committee  met  at  2:30,  Bishop  Mc- 
Cabe  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hammond. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and 
approved. 

Appropriations  to  German  Missions  were  taken 
up  and  the  following  made :  California  German, 
$3,800 ;  Central  German,  $4,530,  of  which  $225  is  for 
Cleveland,  O.,  available  at  once ;  Chicago  German, 
$3,815  ;  East  German,  $5,490 ;  North  Pacific  German, 
$4,560;  Northern  German,  $2,850;  Northwest  Ger- 
man, $3,390;  St.  Louis  German,  $3,305;  Southern 
German,  $3,790 ;  West  German,  $5,8T0.    Total,  $41 ,500. 

Appropriations  lo  French  Missions  were  made : 
Gulf  Mission,  $588,  at  disposal  of  presiding  bishop  ; 
New  England,  $1,470,  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop ; 
New  Hampshire,  $1,225,  at  disposal  of  resident 
bishop  ;  Rock  River,  $1,274.     Total,  $4,557. 

Chinese  Missions  were  again  taken  up  and  appro- 
priations made:  to  New  York, $980 ;  Oregon,  $1,159, 
at  disposal  of  presiding  bishop. 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  Missions  were  taken  up 
and  the  following  appropriations  made :  Baltimore, 
$980 ;  East  Ohio,  $2,500 ;  Pittsburg,  $1,764 ;  Rock 
River,  $3,630,  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop,  for 
calendar  year  1901 ;  Upper  Iowa,  $588,  available  for 
year  1901,  to  be  administered  by  resident  bishop  at 
Chicago. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
Cities  was  made,  and,  after  debate,  was  recommitted, 
and  Bishop  Mallalieu,  Bishop  Foss,  and  Dr.  H.  J. 
Coker  added  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
was  permitted  to  retire. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  morning  session  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions be  printed  as  an  appeal  to  the  Church  on 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  address  on  Home  Mis- 
sions, together  with  a  paper  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  First  Assistant  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  be  an  appeal  to  the  Church  on 
Home  Missions. 

Dr.  8.  W.  Thomas  having  been  obliged  to  return 
to  Philadelphia,  Dr.  C.  S.  Wing,  reserve,  was  seated 
in  his  place. 

The  work  among  the  American  Indians  was  taken 
up  and  the  following  appropriations  made:  Cali- 
fornia, $676;  Central  New  York,  for  Onondagas, 
$490,  and  for  Oneidas  $196 ;  Columbia  River,  $1,078 ; 
Detroit,  $441 ;  Genesee,  for  Tonawanda,  $196,  and 
for  Cattaraugus,  $196;  Kansas,  $200;  Michigan, 
$490;  Nevada,  $325;  North  Montana,  $1,000  for 
Piegau  Indian  Mission  for  calendar  year  1901,  to  be 
administered  by  the  presiding  bishop  ;  Northern 
Minnesota,  $784,  of  which  $392  shall  be  available  at 


once;  Northern  New  York,  $495;  Oregon,  $637; 
Puget  Sound,  $333 ;  Wisconsin,  $343.     Total,  $7,880. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  Cities  recom- 
mended the  following  appropriations  and  they  were 
adopted :  Baltimore,  for  Deaf  Mute  Mission,  $550 ; 
California,  for  San  Francisco,  $650;  Cincinnati, 
$475 ;  Colorado,  for  Denver,  $450 ;  Des  Moines,  for 
Valley  Junction,  $400;  Detroit,  for  Detroit,  W00; 
East  Ohio,  for  Cleveland,  $550 ;  Genesee,  for  Italian 
work  in  Buffalo,  $300;  Minnesota,  for  St.  Paul, 
$300;  New  England,  for  Chinese  work  in  Boston, 
$550;  New  England,  for  Norwegian  and  Danish 
work  in  Worcester,  $300 ;  New  England  Southern, 
for  Italian  work  in  Providence,  $650 ;  New  York,  for 
Chinese,  Hebrew,  and  Italian  work  in  New  York, 
$1,400;  New  York  East,  for  Brooklyn,  $500;  New- 
ark, for  Jersey  City,  $400,  and  for  Newark,  $375; 
Northern  Minnesota,  for  Minneapolis,  $350;  Phila- 
delphia, for  Philadelphia,  $800 ;  Pittsburg,  for  Pitts- 
burg, $550,  and  for  Allegheny,  $300;  Rock  River, 
$1,000,  of  which  $400  shall  be  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
$400  for  Italian  work  in  Chicago ;  St.  Louis,  for  St. 
Louis,  $500.     Total,  $12,000. 

The  following,  relating  to  the  above  appropriations 
to  cities,  were  adopted : 

"  1.  The  bishop  holding  the  East  Ohio  Conference 
is  requested  to  pay  the  appropriation  for  Cleveland  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  City  Evangelization  Union 
for  work  in  Cleveland  within  the  bounds  of  both  the 
East  Ohio  and  North  Ohio  Conferences. 

"  2.  The  appropriations  made  for  the  cities  shall  be 
paid  in  quarterly  installments  on  the  draft  of  the  res- 
ident or  presiding  bishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  City  Mission  and  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  (where  such  society  exists)  doing  the 
work  in  each  city." 

The  following  was  also  adopted  : 

"  fiesolivd,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  be 
requested  to  furnish  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Gen- 
eral Committee  a  tabulated  statement,  including  (1) 
the  amounts  appropriated  this  year  by  this  Commit- 
tee specifically  for  work  in  the  several  cities  included 
in  division  4 ;  (2)  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
work  in  the  same  cities  by  the  Conferences  within 
which  they  are  located ;  and  (3)  the  particular  kind 
of  work  for  which  these  claims  of  appropriations  are 
made." 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Monday  Evening. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  7.30.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ar- 
buckle  was  called  to  the  chair  until  the  arrival  of  a 
bishop.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Smith. 

Bishop  Hurst  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  were  read 
and  approved. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appropriations  to  cities 
shall  be  available  January  1,  1901,  in  all  cases  where 
they  were  made  available  for  January  1 ,  1900. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  which  was  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Thank  Offering  for  Missions,  and  the  report  was  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  adopted.    (See  page  569.) 
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Tuesday  Mokxing,  November  20. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30,  Bishop 
Cranston  presiding.  Dr.  J.  C.  Arbuckle  conducted 
the  opening  religious  exercises. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read 
and  approved. 

Appropriations  to  Spanish  Missions  were  taken 
up  and  the  following  made  :  New  Mexico  Spanish, 
$11,270;  New  Mexico  Spanish,  for  schools,  $1,900; 
Porto  Rico,  $10,000;  Southern  California,  $588, 
available  at  once,  at  disposal  of   presiding  bishop. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  Japanese  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of 
$8,820,  of  which  $500  was  made  available  January  1, 
1901. 

Appropriations  to  Italian  Missions  wore  made  as 
follows  :  Louisiana,  $1,200,  at  disposal  of  presiding 
bishop  ;  New  England,  $1,642,  at  disposal  of  resident 
bishop;  New  York,  $4,000;  Philadelphia,  $2,661,  at 
disposal  of  resident  bishop ;  Rock  River,  $1,000,  at 
disposal  of  resident  bishop. 

Appropriations  to  Portuguese  Missions  were  made 
as  follows :  New  England,  £294 ;  New  England 
Southern,  $784. 

An  appropriation  to  Finns  in  Northern  Minnesota 
Conference  was  made  of  $490. 

An  appropriation  of  $490  was  made  to  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  for  foreign  populations. 

As  Dr.  J.  M.  King  was  obliged  to  leave  he  was 
excused,  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  take 
his  place  as  representative  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

Secretary  Carroll  and  General  Rusling  were  ex- 
cused from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  o'clock,  Bishop 
Hamilton  presiding.    Bishop  Foss  lead  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and 
approved. 

English-speaking  Conferences  were  taken  up  and 
the  following  appropriations  made :  Detroit,  $4,089 ; 
East  Maine,  $1,690;  Maine,  $1,208;  Michigan, 
$3,3?2;  New  Hampshire,  $1,872;  Northern  New 
York,  $1,000;  Rock  River,  $600  for  Deaf  Mute  Mis- 
sion, $400  of  which  is  available  January  1,  1901; 
Troy,  $1,080;  Vermont,  $1,3?2 ;  West  Wisconsin, 
$3,920;  Wilmington,  $784;  Wisconsin,  $3,490.  Black 
Hills,  $4,173:  Dakota,  $8,000 ;  Des  Moines,  $1,100: 
Kansas,  $1,200,  of  which  $250  shall  be  for  First 
Street  Mission,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  ;  Minnesota, 
$3,332:  Nebraska,  $2,000;  North  Dakota,  $8,428; 
North  Nebraska,  $4,828 ;  Northern  Minnesota,  $5,500. 
of  which  $400  is  for  Crookston  District,  at  disposal 
of  resident  bishop;  Northwest  Iowa,  $3,381  ;  North- 
west Kansas,  $6,650  ;  Northwest  Nebraska,  $3,381 ; 
Oklahoma,  $13,100:  South  Kansas,  $1,400:  South- 
west Kansas,  $5,450;  West  Nebraska,  $6,500;  Ari- 
zona, $6,566,  of  which  $300  is  available  at  once  for 
Needles,  at  disposal  of  presiding  bishop  ;  Colorado, 
$8,690,  of  which  $400  is  for  Denver,  at  disposal  of 
resident  bishop  :  Idaho.  $4,400 :  Montana  Mission  and 
Kalispei:  Mission,  $5.*K0  (the  portion  for  Kalispell 


Mission  to  be  available  January  1,  1901);  Nevada, 
$3,920;  New  Mexico  English,  $5, 1C0;  North  Mon- 
tana, $4,820 ;  Utah,  $9,310 ;  Utah,  for  schools,  $2,000, 
at  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  Wyoming, 
$5,600 ;  Alaska,  $3,920,  with  a  conditional  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  (afterward  changed  to  $4,500,  with  a 
conditional  appropriation  of  $500);  California,  $5,400, 
of  which  $500  is  available  at  once  for  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  Districts,  at  disposal  of  resident 
bishop ;  California,  for  English  work  in  Honolulu, 
$784 ;  California,  for  Finnish  work  in  San  Fraucisco, 
$490,  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop  ;  Columbia  River, 
$7,154;  Oregon,  $4,347. 

On  motion,  Pittsburg  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  General  Committee  were 
teudered  to  the  Preachers'  Meeting  and  the  Social 
Union  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  their  invitation  to  meet 
in  Albany  next  year. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  clerical  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  place  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  committee  in  Pittsburg  and  the  Cor- 
responding ami  Recording  Secretaries  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  next  year,  for  one  service,  no 
assignment  to  be  made  which  involves  Sunday 
railroad  travel,  and  all  the  sermons  to  be  on  Mis- 
sions. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  6  p.  m.,  to  meet  at 

7:30  i*.  m. 

Tuesday  Night. 

The  General  Committe  met  at  7:80,  Bishop  Merrill 
presiding.     Dr.  F.  Mason  North  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  appro  veil. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  Puget  Sound  Con- 
ference $5,750,  and  to  Southern  California  Conference 
$(,384,  of  which  $200  is  available  at  once  for  Grace 
Church. 

The  appropriation  to  Alaska  Mission  was  recon- 
sidered and  $4,500  appropriated,  with  $500  as  a  con- 
ditional appropriation. 

White  work  in  the  South  was  taken  up  and  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  made :  Alabama,  $2,744 ; 
Arkansas,  $4,704 ;  Atlantic  Mission,  $1,350;  Austin, 
$3,577,  of  which  $490  is  at  the  disposal  of  presiding 
bishop  for  church  at  Fort  Worth  ;  Blue  Ridge,  $2,800 : 
Central  Tennessee,  $3,050 ;  Georgia,  $2,228 ;  Gulf  Mis- 
sion, $2,350;  Holston,  $2,100;  Kentucky,  $1,055; 
Missouri,  $3,283 ;  St.  John's  River,  $3,150  ;  St.  Louis, 
$4,384 ;  Virginia,  $3,580  ;  West  Virginia,  4,346 

The  appropriation  to  the  Philippines  was  recon- 
sidered, and  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  made. 

Colored  work  in  the  South  was  taken  up  and  the 
following  appropriations  made:  Atlanta,  $1,160; 
Central  Alabama,  $2,400;  Central  Missouri,  $4,000, 
of  which  $200  shall  be  available  January  1,  1901 ; 
Delaware,  $1,600:  East  Tennessee,  $1,960;  Florida, 
$2,050;  Lexington,  $2,323;  Little  Rock,  $2,940;  Louisi- 
ana, $2,935;  Mississippi,  $1,960;  North  Carolina. 
$2,400:  Savannah,  $1,545;  South  Carolina,  $3,400; 
Tennessee,  $2,450:  Texas,  $4,100,  of  which  $1,000 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  presiding  bishop; 
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Upper  Mississipi,  $2,416 ;  Washington,  $1,960 ;  West  \  proved,  and  the  following  methods  adopted  for  se- 


Texas,  $4,000,  of  which  $500  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
presiding  bishop. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  Bishop  Vincent  in  regard  to  Bulgaria : 
Bishop  Walden,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Dr.  W.  D.  Marsh. 
The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  confer  with 
the  American  Board  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Committee  approved  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the 


curing  the  success  of  the  movement : 

"  1.  Let  the  thank  offering  be  combined  with  the 
regular  missionary  collection  in  every  charge. 

"  2.  Whatever  is  raised  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  the  collections  of  the  previous  year  shall  be  the 
Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  for  Missions,  and 
a  sum  equal  to  the  collections  of  the  previous  year 
plus  five  per  cent  of  that  sum  shall  be  set  apart  as 
an  amount  to  be  added  to  Legacies  and  Lapsed 


Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  recom-  '  Annuities,  and  be  appropriated  in  1901,  and  the 
mended  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  roll  of  the  remainder  of  the  collections  not  otherwise  desig- 
board  of  managers.  nated  shall  be  distributed  to  the  missions  in  foreign 

A  conditional  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  to   countries  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  subject  to  the 
Mexico ;  $10,000  to  Porto  Rico ;  $10,000  to  the  Phil-   approval  of  the  General  Committee. 


ippines. 


"  8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  year  and  a  half  has 


The  appropriations  to  North  China,  Japan,  and  '  already  elapsed  since'  it  was  first  decided  to  call  for 


South  Japan  were  reconsidered  and  the  appropria- 
tions were  fixed  as  follows  :  North  China,  $38,000  ; 
Japan,  $36,650  ;  South  Japan,  $12,401. 

It  was  found  that  the  appropriations  amounted  to 
about  $19,800  more  than  it  had  been  decided  on  the 


this  thank  offering,  it  is  recommended  that  the  car- 
rying oat  of  this  plan  be  extended  until  the  close  of 
1902. 

"4.  It  is  believed  that  no  better  method  can  be  de- 
vised to  successfully  carry  out  this  movement  than 


first  day  to  appropriate,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  or-  to  efficiently  work  the  disciplinary  provisions  for 
dered  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Publication  Fund  .  collecting  missionary  money.  These  provisions 
be  reduced  $5,000  and  the  excess  of  the  appropria- ,  contemplate  reaching  each  individual  member  of  the 
tions  be  taken  from  the  Contingent  Fund.  The  ap- 1  Church,  Sunday  school,  and  congregation.  Wher- 
propriations  were  then  confirmed  as  a  whole.  '  ever    possible,  subscriptions    payable    weekly    or 

The  apportionments  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  \  monthly  should  be  secured.    Special  gifts,  for  such 
Managers.  i  special  objects  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  des- 

The  Committee  on  Eastern  Asia  presented  a  report  j  ignate,  should  everywhere  be  encouraged  and  so- 
on the  persecutions  in  China,  which  was  amended  ( licited. 

and  adopted.  (See  next  column.)  The  committee  also  i  "5.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  movement 
presented  resolutions  which  were  adopted  expressing  to  our  world-wide  mission  field,  and  of  providing  the 
joy  for  the  homecoming  and  presence  of  Rev.  and  ,  money  to  strengthen  more  effectually  the  work  we 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Game  well,  and  their  wonderful  deliver-  ,  have  in  foreign  fields  which  appeal  to  us  with  such 
ance,  and  of  appreciation  for  the  devotion  of  all  our  ■  urgent   and   pathetic   force,   the  bishops   are   re- 


missionaries,  native  preachers,  and  members  in 
Peking.    (See  page  570.) 

The  Secretaries  were  requested  to  notify  the  Con- 
ferences of  action  previously  taken  recommending 
no  appropriations  be  made  to  charges  whose  pastors 
receive  as  much  as  $500,  etc. 

On  motion,  Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley, 
and  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  write  to  Bishop  Moore  and  Bishop  Vincent  letters 
expressive  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  giving  thanks  to  pastor. 
trustees,  and  members  of  8t.  Paul's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  attention,  care,  and  generous  en- 
tertainment ;  to  presiding  officers,  Secretaries,  daily 
press,  etc.;  also  expressive  of  deep  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  restoration  to  health  of  Secretary  Bald- 
win. 

The  Committee  adjourned  sine  die  at  12:10  a.  m., 
November  21. 


quested  to  urge  the  Annual  Conferences  to  see  that 
their  Conference  missionary  organizations  are  made 
more  efficient,  and  that  presiding  elders  and  pas- 
tors shall  carry  out  the  wise  and  practical  plans 
of  the  Discipline  in  reaching  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  under  our  care  or  influence. 

"  6.  The  direction  of  this  movement  shall  be  with 
the  Board  of  Managers." 


Action  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee  on 
the  Persecution  in  China, 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  hereby  records  its  de- 
vout gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  gracious 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  all  our  missionaries  dur- 
ing the  recent  murderous  outbreak  against  for- 
eigners in  China.  We  deem  it  fitting  to  also  express 
our  fervent  admiration  of  the  heroic  spirit  in  which 
our  Chinese  Methodists  have  met  the  long-threat- 
ened test  of  fire  and  blood. 
The  hundreds  of  those  who  withstood  persecution 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho-    unto  death,  winning  the  crown  of  glorious  martyr- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  adopted  the  following   dom,  have  not  only  exalted  their  Lord  in  the  midst 
on  November  19 :  of  his  enemies,  and  silenced  forever  the  traducers  of 

"The  appeal  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  $2,000,-  their  integrity,  but  they  have  also  so  abundantly 
000  for  missions  as  a  thank  offering  in  addition  to  |  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  our  mission  work  in 
the  regular  annual  collections  is  hereby  heartily  ap-  i  China  as  to  mightily  reinforce  every  appeal  that 
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may  hereafter  be  made  in  its  behalf.  It  remains 
for  our  Church  to  witness,  by  a  quickened  zeal  and 
generous  increase  of  her  missionary  benevolence, 
that  her  faithful  martyrs  have  not  died  in  vain.  The 
3,000  homeless  and  destitute  survivors  of  the  cruel 
and  bloody  persecution  in  North  China  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  wards  of  the  Church.  Offerings  should 
be  asked  for  their  immediate  relief  from  the  com- 
bined terrors  of  inevitable  famine  and  a  rigorous 
winter  throughout  the  entire  connection,  and  the 
money  received  at  once  forwarded  to  the  office  in 
New  York. 

We  do  not  presume  to  advise  our  national  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  its  functions  in  adjusting 
the  present  serious  complications  with  China.  We 
confidently  assume  that  the  President  and  his  coun- 
cil will  use  every  endeavor  to  secure  such  measures 
of  justice  as  will  prevent,  if  possible,  any  repetition  of 
the  atrocities  by  which  hundreds  of  our  people  have 
perished,  thousands  been  made  homeless,  and  many 
of  our  schools  and  churches  been  destroyed.  For 
the  lives  sacrificed  we  can  ask  no  indemnity  in 
money ;  but  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  cries  out 
for  more  effective  guarantees  of  religious  liberty  in 
the  treaties  hereafter  to  be  made  with  the  empire  of 
China. 

In  connection  with  this  expression  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  purpose  of  our  national 
Executive  to  so  deal  with  these  grave  matters  as  to 
both  maintain  our  own  national  honor  and  subserve 
the  future  welfare  of  China,  we  would  tender  to  the 
President  and  to  the  brave  soldiers  and  marines  who 
so  gallantly  obeyed  his  commands  our  hearty  thanks 
for  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  they  moved 
to  the  rescue  of  our  missionaries  and  their  helpless 
wards  from  the  horrible  fate  that  threatened  them 
when  surrounded  and  besieged  in  the  city  of  Peking. 


and  members,  some  of  whom  fell  in  the  common 
defense,  others  in  bravely  bearing  messages  through 
the  enemy's  ranks  to  the  army  of  deliverance,  and 
all  of  whom,  by  their  courage  and  patience  in  labors 
that  were  both  trying  and  perilous,  won  fairly  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  even  of  those  who  had 
formerly  scorned  them  as  heathen  dissemblers,  in- 
sincere in  their  profession,  and  worthy  only  of  stripes 
and  indignities. 

The  Church  in  America  affords  no  more  illus- 
trious examples  of  heroic  fidelity  than  those  which 
have  thus  brightened  the  first  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  infant  Church  in  China.  To  him  who 
ever  gives  grace  even  to  the  humblest  in  the  day  of 
trial  be  all  the  glory,  now  and  forever.    Amen  ! 


Appreciation  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  Others. 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  hails  with  grateful  joy 
the  homecoming  and  presence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F. 
D.  Gamewell,  who,  with  their  fellow-prisoners  in  the 
British  Legation  grounds  in  Peking,  were  so  won- 
derfully preserved  from  torture  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  mob. 

With  hearts  deeply  moved  by  the  goodness  of  God 
In  their  deliverance,  we  thankfully  recognize  also 
the  ever-memorable  devotion  and  courage  of  these 
and  of  all  our  missionaries  in  Peking,  who,  after  de- 
fending our  property  as  long  as  was  possible,  fur- 
ther manifested  their  heroic  fidelity  in  refusing  to 
abandon  their  Chinese  fellow-Christians  and  the 
defenseless  children  in  their  care  when  themselves 
invited  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  record  our  profound  satisfaction 
in  view  of  th©  services  by  which  Mr.  Gamewell  and 
others  of  our  representatives  achieved  lasting  honor 
for  themselves  and  their  Church  in  the  defense  of 
that  last  refuge  of  the  beleaguered  foreigners. 

As  no  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  permanent 
record  of  appreciation  we  also  gratefully  mention 
the  unflinching  devotion  of  our  native  preachers 


Notes, 

THE  General  Committee  was  the  guest  of  8t. 
Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  West  End 
Avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York  city, 
and  highly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  generous 
hospitality,  liberality,  and  kindness  of  the  members 
of  the  church  and  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  G.  P.  Eckroan. 

All  the  bishops  were  present  except  Bishops  Fos- 
ter and  Taylor,  who  were  in  poor  health ;  Bishop 
Vincent,  who  was  in  Europe ;  Bishop  Moore,  who  was 
in  China ;  and  Bishops  Parker  and  Warne,  who  were 
in  India.  The  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  and  ail  the 
representatives  of  the  districts  were  present.  All 
the  representatives  elected  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers attended  except  Dr.  S.  O.  Benton,  whose  place 
was  taken  by  Dr.  F.  Mason  North.  Dr.  J.  M.  King 
and  Dr.  8.  W.  Thomas  were  present  most  of  the 
time,  and  when  absent  their  places  were  supplied  by 
the  reserves,  Dr.  C.  8.  Wing  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson. 
Bishop  Bowman  was  present  a  part  of  two  days. 

The  Treasurer  reported  an  increase  of  collections 
from  the  Conferences  of  over  $21,000,  but  a  decrease 
of  over  $12,000  in  the  total  receipts  of  the  year,  not 
including  special  gifts.  This  made  it  necessary  that 
most  of  the  appropriations  should  be  reduced  below 
the  amount  given  the  missions  the  previous  year. 
On  the  first  day  it  was  decided  to  appropriate  to  the 
foreign  missions  1614,617,  and  to  the  home  missions 
$468,658,  but  the  final  appropriations  amounted  to 
$605,824  for  foreign  missions,  and  $472,791  for  home 
missions,  an  increase  to  the  foreign  missions  of 
$10,707,  resulting  from  increased  appropriations  to 
the  Philippines  and  to  Africa ;  and  an  increase  to 
the  home  missions  of  $9,183  because  of  increased  ap- 
propriations to  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska.  The  appro 
priation  to  the  Publication  Fund  was  reduced  from 
$25,000  to  $20,000,  and  to  the  Contingent  Fund  from 
$25,000  to  $10,160,  making  the  total  appropriation 
$1,242,179,  which  was  the  amount  the  Committee  de- 
cided the  first  day  should.be  appropriated. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  it  is  believed  will  enlarge  the  collections  for 
missions  and  especially  relieve  the  foreign  missions 
in  paying  debts  on  mission  property  and  also  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  their  work.  This  plan  pro- 
poses to  make  more  efficient  the  disciplinary  mode 
and  obtain  $2,000,000  as  a  thank  offering. 
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The  01aim8  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.        tneir  riSnt  *°  independent  existence.    The  idea  of 


D 


seeming  opposition  between  the  c  alms i  of  for-  o(  Afr,      the  wagteg  of  centra,  Ag^  ^  ^^ 

«ign   and   domestic  missions   is  largely   obviated  g,         ,n  darkueS8  ,n  cw       are  a„  w  ^  „        w 

when  it  is  con8.dered  that  the  great  need  of  foreign  ^^  ^          ^  control  of  ChrUtUn  na          and 

rn.ss.ons  at  the  present  time  is  money,  whereas  the  ^  a  ^          hence  ft  w(U        baW    ^  geen  that 

ch.ef  need  at  home  is  per^nal  *rvKt.     Tliere  are  ^             f            of  ^  ^  ^  haye  been  com. 

many  devoted  men  and  women  who  are  praying  that  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  of  £     ^  ftnd  Amerlca„ 
the  way  may  be  opened  for  them  to  go  to  the  for 
eign  field,  but  the  churches  do  not  provide  means 

for  their  support.   There  is  much  promising  mis-  Missionary  Spirit  among  Theological  Students. 

sion  work  that  may  be  done  at  little  cost  in  this  by  d.  b.  brummitt,  of  drew  theological  seminary. 

country  were  leisurely  Christians  willing  to  under-  rpflE  Triennial  Convention  of  Theological  Students, 

take  it.    Let  Christians  in  this  country  give  more  of  |     whlch  wafl  hdd  in  AUegheny,  Fa.,  from  Novem- 

their  time  to  home  and  more  of  their  money  to  hwliQ  4  wa8  the  large8t  of  it8  kind  yet  held>  and 

foreign  mission  work,  and  both  departments  of  our  wa8  especiaiiy  notable  for  two  things-the  emphasis 

great  enterprise   will  make   great   strides   toward  upon  ^^^  character  as  the  indispensable  basis 

-  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  of  Chri8tian  ^y^  Bnd  the  ^^  acceptance  of  the 

troth  that  every  Christian  most  be  a  missionary, 

Ohurch  Attraction,  w^1  tne  missionary  spirit  and  outlook. 

R.  W1THERSP00N,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  writing  on  The  flr8t  two  d**8  were  tor«d3r  devoted  *>  the  8ub- 
_  "  How  the  Nonchurchgoing  Masses  in  Our  **  of  the  t*™0™*  spiritual  life,  under  the  leader- 
Cities  Are  to  be  Reached,"  says :  -The  answer  we  8hiP  of  8Uch  men  M  ^^^  E-  8Peer»  BifihoP  Th(>' 
would  make  is  threefold  and  is  based  upon  the  burn>  President  Weston,  of  Oregon  Theological 
principle  that,  while  mission  chapels,  street  preach-  8*™*™"?  *>  J^n  R.  Mott,  the  Rev.  Arnold  Miller,  of 
ings,  and  Salvation  Army  methods  may  subserve  a  New  York'  and  Dr-  w-  Merle  8mith-  GrowinS  °»t 
temporary  purpose,  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  of  this  theme  there  was  a  series  of  addresses  on  the 
Christian  sanctuary  can  meet  the  deep  and  perma-  choice  of  the  minister's  field,  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Me- 
nem necessities  of  the  case.  First,  the  nonchurch-  Swell's  earnest  plea  for  "  The  Best  Men  for  Destl- 
going  masses  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  tute  **e*ds* 

welcome  in  our  churches.    Second,  there  must  be  Then  the  cUlm8  of  vari0*18  flelds  were  shown,  all 

deeper  personal  interest  and  more  earnest  Individ-  o£  them  needing  the  "  best  men."     J.  Campbell 

nal  effort  in  inducing  the  nonchurchgoers  to  attend  V™1*  told  of  the  needs  of  the  Indlan  field-    Harlan 

religious  worship.    Finally,  we  must  look  to  and  p-  Beach  &™  a  clear  view  of  the  new  Problem  and 

rely  upon  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  8pirit.  the  new  need  in  China  growing  out  of  the  recent 

These  nonchurchgoers  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  ****  of  terror« and  Bishop  Hartzell  spoke  with  eager 

the  Gospel,  which   nothing  but  the  power  of  the  eloquence  for  his  great  African  field,  so  long  neg- 

Spirit  can  overcome."  lected,  but  teeming  with  opportunities  for  service, 

sacrifice,  and  triumph. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  convention  was  really 

Independence  of  Nonohlistdan  Peoples.  remarkable.    The  three  hundred  or  more  theological 

WRITING  of  the  responsibility  of  Christian  na-  students  in  attendance  not  only  heard  the  claims  of 
tions,  Bishop  Tboburn  says :  "  It  is  easy  enough  missions,  but  with  practical  unanimity  accepted  un- 
to talk  lightly  about  the  way  in  which  the  Americans  questioningly  the  implications  of  the  meeting,  and 
have  destroyed  the  Indians,  and  how  the  English  are  have  settled  convictions  that  will  make  all  of  them 
spreading  their  conquests  over  the  wide  earth,  with  missionaries  abroad  or  aggressive  missionary  pas- 
the  result  that  all  nations  and  peoples  are  either  de-  tors  at  home. 

stroyed  or  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  The  literature  on  exhibition  was  of  the  same  type 

civilization.    Many  people  seem  unable  to  recognize  as  the  convention  itself.    Books  of  practical  devo- 

any  element  in  these  events  except  the  power  of  self-  tion  and  Bible  study  were  arrayed  side  by  side  with 

ishness  and  greed,  both  in  individuals  and  in  na-  the  freshest,  latest  books  on  missions,  and  the  busi- 

tions.    Thoughtful  Christians,  however,  view  the  ness  done  by  the  publication  department  indicates 

subject  very  differently.    The  dark  places  of  the  that  the  libraries  of  these  young  theologues  will  not 

earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.   Nations,  be  open  to  the  reproach  so  often  directed  against 

tribes,  and  communities  of  every  kind  can  very  the  missionary  literature  on  the  minister's  shelves. 

easily  forfeit  their  right  to  independence.  •  A  ship  A  significant  missionary  indication  was  the  report, 

on  the  high  seas  engaged  in  piracy  forfeits  all  per-  from  20  seminaries,  of  $8,000  raised  among  their  stu- 

sonal  rights  of  every  kind,  and  it  is  instinctively  felt  dents  last  year  tor  foreign  missions.    These  semi- 

everywhere  that  cannibal  tribes,  tor  instance,  have  naries  were  of  varied  denominational  affiliation,  bat 

no  shadow  of  a  claim  to  independence.    While  the  you  could  not  have  discerned  their  doctrinal  differ- 

great  nonchristian  nations  of  the  world  have  many  ences  from  anything  their  students  said,  or  from 

charaet eristics  which  are  worthy  of  admiration,  yet  any  of  their  aspirations  for  the  work  to  which  their 

as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  practically  forfeited  lives  are  given. 
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The  Order  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa, 

THE  New  York  Churchman,  in  its  foreign  news, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  secession  from 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  or- 
ganization, in  the  Anglican  Church,  of  the  Order  of 
Ethiopia : 

"The  Synod  of  8outh  African  Bishops  at  Gra- 
hamstown  was  of  exceptional  importance,  and  may 
well  be  found  in  the  future  to  have  been  cardinal  in 
the  history  of  the  English  African  mission.  The 
bishops  were  especially  summoned  to  this  synod  to 
deal  with  the  so-called  Ethiopian  Church  organized 
by  a  Kaffir  who  had  abandoned  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sion for  that  ambitious  purpose,  and  received  what 
he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  episcopal  consecration 
from  the  American  Methodists.  Of  this  we  gave  an 
account  at  the  time. 

"Later  the  Kaffir,  whose  name  was  Dwane,  re- 
nounced his  American  episcopal  commission  and 
asked  to  be  received  with  his  followers  into  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  How  many  are  involved  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  probably  about  three  thousand  com- 
municants. These  desire  to  retain  a  distinctive 
name  and  corporate  life  with  their  own  bishop 
and  property,  undertaking  to  maintain  their  own 
churches,  clergy,  and  services.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
very  vital  question,  the  decision  of  which  will  estab- 
lish an  important  precedent 

"  Eight  bishops  took  part  in  the  deliberations,  the 
bishops  of  St.  Helena,  Zululand,  and  St.  John's  be- 
ing alone  absent.  Shortly  before  the  meeting  a 
service  was  held  in  the  cathedral  at  Grahamstown, 
which  Dwane  attended  with  about  two  hundred  ad- 
herents, after  which  the  bishops  read  their  unani- 
mous decision  to  receive  the  Ethiopian  Church  in- 
to communion  under  the  following  conditions, 
which  were  as  unanimously  accepted  at  a  second 
meeting : 

"  An  order  is  to  be  formed  within  the  Church,  to 
be  called  the  Order  of  Ethiopia.  Its  missions  are  to 
be  visited  by  missioners  appointed  by  each  diocesan, 
who  is  to  present  the  candidate  for  confirmation  to 
him.  He  also  is  to  license  such  persons  at  present 
holding  office  in  the  Ethiopian  Church  as  the  mis- 
sioners may  recommend  to  be  readers,  catechists, 
and  sub-deacons.  He  is  also  to  make  arrangements 
for  instruction,  training,  and  examination  for  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  within  the  Order  of  Ethiopia, 
whose  first  members  are  to  be  thus  licensed. 

"  The  visitor  of  the  order  is  to  be  the  metropolitan, 
and  the  provincial  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop 
with  due  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  order 
through  it 8  chapter,  to  be  appointed  half  by  the 
metropolitan  and  half  by  the  provincial.  This  chap- 
ter frames  the  order's  constitution,  but  the  bishops 
must  confirm  it,  and  they  also  must  give  license  for 
any  new  mission  work  or  workers.  The  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  thought  out,  and 
to  be  worthy  of  study  in  all  dioceses  where  it  is  ex- 
pedient temporarily  to  organize  b  Church  within  a 
Church,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  with  the  Swedes,  whom,  of  course,  we  have 
no  intention  of  comparing  with  the  Kaffirs." 


Recommended  Books. 

Chinese  Mother  Ooose  Rhymes  is  a  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  beautiful  gift  book  for  children,  and  will  be 
found  entertaining  to  those  who  are  older.  The  au- 
thor, Professor  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  of  the  Peking 
University,  in  the  North  China  Mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  has  translated  and  illustrated 
the  rhymes  that  are  repeated  and  sung  to  the  Chinese 
children.  We  have  the  Chinese  original,  and  then 
the  translation  turned  into  rhyme,  with  a  picture  for 
each.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  seventeen  hundred 
Chinese  babies.  The  author  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers,  the  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Toronto.    The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25. 

Verbeck  of  Japan,  by  William  E.  Griffls,  D.D.,  is 
published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price, 
$1.50.  The  book  is  the  story  of  the  noble  and  grand 
life  of  Dr.  Guido  Fridolin  Verbeck,  who  from  1859  to 
1898  was  known  as  a  missionary  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan,  though  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was 
engaged  in  educational  work  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese  government. 
No  one  man  from  abroad  had  more  influence  with 
the  Japanese  than  Dr.  Verbeck,  and  he  did  much  to- 
ward helping  Japan  to  emerge  from  its  isolation  and 
to  enter  into  association  with  other  nations.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  impress  he  with  others  was 
able  to  make,  through  Christianity,  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  Japan.  The  book  will  be  found 
very  helpful  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity  in  Japan. 

The  Bright  Side  of  Humanity,  by  Edward  Leigh  Pell, 
D.D.,  is  published  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Price,  $2.50  in  cloth, 
and  $3.50  in  half  morocco.  The  author  is  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  the  leader  of  a  great  Bible  class  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  prolific  writer  for  the  public  press, 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  religious  sub- 
jects. He  has  prepared  for  us  in  this  volume  a  beau- 
tiful gift  book  much  superior  to  many  made  and 
sold  for  this  purpose.  Printed  on  calendered  paper  in 
good-sized  type  and  with  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions, we  have  six  hundred  pages  devoted  to  show- 
ing us  how  much  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  we  may  find  in  people  everywhere.  We  have 
chapters  containing  descriptions  and  stories  show- 
ing and  illustrating  the  bright  side  of  Arab,  African, 
Frenchman,  Spanish,  Gypsy,  Italian,  Scandinavian, 
Polynesian,  Hollander,  Russian,  Malagasy,  Mexican, 
Indian,  Filipinos,  Eskimos,  Hindus,  Brazilians,  Ne- 
groes, Tibetans,  Chinese,  8yrians,  Jews,  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Koreans,  Siamese,  Portuguese,  Caucasians, 
Egyptians,  Hungarians,  Cubans,  8wiss,  Germans, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Japanese,  etc.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  Dr.  Pell  had  the  assistance  of  many 
prominent  missionaries  and  eminent  men  through- 
out the  world,  and  many  of  the  pictures  are  from 
rare  photographs.  It  is  a  profitable  book  to  read, 
and  nearly  all  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  illustra- 
tions are  new.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  says,  "  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Pell  are  all  bright  and  entertaining, 
as  well  as  helpful  and  uplifting." 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Manager* 

(Extract*  from  the  Proceeding*.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  the 
Mission  Rooms,  November  27, 1900,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding.  Dr.  A.  H.  Tattle  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was 
adopted.  Several  items  connected  with  lands  and 
legacies  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lands 
and  Legacies  with  power. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  West 
Central  Africa  was  approved. 

Mr.  George  A.  Odium  was  appointed  missionary 
to  East  Central  Africa  as  Superintendent  of  Agricul- 
ture at  old  Urn  tali,  provided  he  pass  the  usual  exam- 
ination. 

Rev.  David  Armor  Parson,  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Philip  Geyer,  of  Indiana,  and  George  Augustus 
Des  Lands,  of  Jamaica,  were  appointed  missionaries 
to  Liberia,  provided  they  pass  the  usual  examination. 

Rev.  Robert  Wodehouse  and  wife  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  English-speaking  work  at  New 
Umtali,  East  Central  Africa,  provided  they  pass  the 
usual  examination. 

The  expenses  of  the  missionaries  to  Africa  are  to 
be  paid  from  the  appropriations  to  Africa,  or  from 
special  gifts. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Witney  and  wife,  of 
Angola,  was  extended  to  May,  1,  1901. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  outgoing  of  Miss 
Estella  C.  Long  to  Montevideo,  and  for  certain  ex- 
penses connected  with  her  school. 

A  furlough  of  six  months  was  granted  Dr.  George 
B.  Hyde,  of  Mexico. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  repairs  to  mission 
property  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Hobart  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
the  North  China  Mission  in  place  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke, 
who  is  returning  to  the  United  States. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  cover  extra  ex- 
penses in  the  Hinghua  Mission. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Bo  wen  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
Central  China  Mission. 

Miss  Emma  Louise  Abbott  was  given  permission 
to  return  to  the  United  States  from  China. 

The  return  to  China  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden,  and 
the  outgoing  to  China  of  Rev.  F.  G.  Henke,  M.  R. 
Charles,  M.D.,  Rev.  Harry  R.  Caldwell,  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Williams,  and  Miss  Kate  E.  Kauffman  were  au- 
thorized. The  return  of  Dr.  J.  H.  McCartney  to 
China  was  authorized  when  Bishop  Moore  should 
ask  for  him. 

Appropriation  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Florence  M.  Sherman,  and  for  the  payment  of  freight 
on  printing  machinery,  etc.,  sent  to  Korea. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  concern- 
ing transfer  of  property  at  Wonsan,  Korea. 


A  furlough  was  granted  Rev.  T.  Constantine,  of  the 
Bulgaria  Mission,  commencing  July  1, 1901. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  provide  furniture 
for  a  mission  residence  in  Bombay,  India. 

The  action  taken  at  the  July  meeting  in  which  the 
Board  declined  paying  the  traveling  expenses  of 
bishops  residing  in  foreign  mission  fields  was  re- 
scinded. 

The  words  "  Southern  Asia "  were  substituted  in 
the  by-laws  for  **  India  and  Malaysia." 

Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford,  Mr.  J.  8. 
McLean,  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft,  Dr.  H.  A.  Buttz,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Tipple  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  Eighth  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
to  be  held  in  New  York  January  16-18, 1901. 

Some  appropriations  were  made  for  the  domestic 
missions. 

The  following  were  approved  for  appointment  as 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society :  Miss  Addie  Goetx,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Robinson. 
Miss  Alma  Evans,  Miss  Martha  J.  Miller,  Miss  Lucy 
Baumgardner,  Miss  M.  D.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Miss  Anna 
Agnes  Abbott,  Miss  Josephine  Chowning,  Miss 
Mary  Banta,  and  Miss  Lula  A.  Miller. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  were  requested  to 
represent  to  the  bishops  the  importance  of  using 
great  care  in  approving  applications  for  special  re- 
lief from  the  Contingent  Fund. 

Bishop  Andrews,  Secretary  Leonard,  and  Treas- 
urer Eaton  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  General  Reference  were  adopted,  which  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Rutledge 
and  wife  to  Singapore,  Malaysia;  Rev.  D.  G.  Ab- 
bott and  wife  to  Narsinghpur,  India;  Rev.  H.  R. 
Calkins  and  wife  to  Bombay,  India;  Rev.  A.  E. 
Ayers  and  wife  to  Gujarat,  India;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Empey  and  wife  to  North  India;  Rev.  George  B. 
Nind  to  Cape  Verde  Islands;  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Ports  to  Santiago,  Chile ;  Miss  Alma  Hearne  to  Con- 
cepcion,  Chile. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Fritz  was  approved  for  appointment 
to  Manila,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilson  to  India,  if  they 
pass  the  required  examination. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  oc  Nomina- 
tions and  General  Reference  was  adopted:  "The 
salaries  of  missionaries  in  South  Japan  shall  be  for 
a  married  man,  $1,000  for  the  first  five  years ;  $1,100 
for  the  next  ten  years  after  the  first  five  ;  $1,200  for 
the  next  ten  years  after  the  first  fifteen  ;  $1,900  after 
twenty-five  years.  Single  men,  $700  for  the  first  five 
years ;  $800  for  the  next  ten  years  after  the  first  five  ; 
$900  for  the  next  ten  years  after  the  first  fifteen; 
$1,000  after  twenty-five  years." 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Eta 

EV.  W.  P.  RUTLEDGE  and  wife  sailni  for  Sin- 
gapore October  31. 

.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Nind  and  wife  have  been  appoiuted 
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to  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  will  probably  sail  this 
month. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Johnson  baptized  twenty-two  Gond  con- 
verts on  the  Jabalpur  Circuit,  India,  on  October  26. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ports  sailed  for  Santiago,  Chile,  No- 
vember 20,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  Print- 
ing Department. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  of  the  West  China  Mission,  is 
in  Middlebury,  Vt.  After  January  his  address  will 
be  882  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper,  D.D.,  and  wife  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  November  13,  returning  to  Japan.  Rev. 
Archie  Edward  Rigby  sailed  at  the  same  time  for 
Japan. 

Dr.  Moses  C.  White  died  October  24, 1900,  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Chiua 
with  Judson  D.  Collins  in  1847  and  remained  in 
China  five  years.  From  1867  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Benjamin  B agnail,  who  was  in  the  Central 
China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
from  1879  to  1882,  was  killed  in  China  by  the  Boxers 
last  July.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission. 

Dr.  Beebe  and  Dr.  Kupfer,  of  the  Central  China 
Mission,  were  in  Switzerland  when  they  received 
the  cablegram  from  Bishop  Moore  requesting  their 
return  to  China,  and  they  sailed  from  Naples,  for 
China,  October  17. 

Our  missions  in  India  have  lately  been  reinforced 
by  the  sailing  on  October  31  of  Rev  D.  G.  Abbott 
and  wife,  Rev.  H.  R.  Calkins  and  wife ;  on  Novem- 
ber 17  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Empey  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Grose  and  wife,  Rev.  A.  E.  Ayres  and  wife.  Rev.  W. 
W.  Bruere  and  family  sailed  November  7,  returning 
to  India. 

Rev.  William  R.  Webster,  D.D,  is  acting  as  agent 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  Mallalieu  Seminary, 
Kinsey,  Ala.,  and  for  U.  8.  Grant  University,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  Additional  buildings  and  endowment 
are  needed.  These  institutions  are  doing  most  ex- 
cellent work,  and  money  invested  in  them  will  pay 
well  to  Christianity.  Dr.  Webster's  address  is  38 
Franklin  Street,  Medford,  Mass. 

Rev.  K.  A.  Jansson,  of  Sweden,  is  in  the  United 
States  collecting  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
union  theological  school  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden, 
for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  and  is  a  most  worthy  object.  About 
$50,000  is  needed  for  buildings  and  endowment. 
Mr.  Jansson  will  be  glad  to  give  information  on  the 
subject.  His  address  is  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  rendered  important  aid  in 
the  defense  of  Peking  duriug  the  siege  in  superin- 
tending and  directing  the  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions behind  which  were  the  missionaries  and  the 
legations.  United  States  Minister  Conger  wrote 
bim :  "  To  your  intelligent  and  untiring  effort,  more 


than  to  that  of  any  other  man,  do  we  owe  our  pres- 
ervation." The  British  Minister,  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
Donald,  wrote :  **  Should  I  ever  be  in  a  tight  place 
again  I  hope  I  may  have  as  my  right-hand  man  so 
intelligent,  willing,  and  loyal  a  man  as  yourself.** 
Colonel  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  declared  Mr. 
Gamewell  **  worthy  a  place  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers.' • 

Rev.  R.  W.  Munson  was  announced  last  month  as 
having  returned  from  the  United  States  to  Malaysia 
and  stationed  at  Padang,  Sumatra,  as  a  missionary 
of  our  Church.  We  are  now  informed  that  he  with- 
drew from  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  is  in  Sumatra  as  a  missionary  of  the 
!  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Hauzlik  writes  from  Nanking, 
China,  September  4:  "I  came  up  to  Nanking  last 
week  from  Shanghai,  and  everything  is  quiet  and 
peaceful.  Our  hospital  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  when  we  left  here  in  July,  and  it  has  been 
kept  open  by  them.  Our  hospital  is  the  only  insti- 
tution which  has  not  been  closed.  The  officials 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  care  of  our  prop- 
erty and  not  a  brick  has  been  touched.  I  feel  now 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  with  our  work,  and  hence 
I  do  not  expect  to  return  home.  Dr.  Jelleson  and 
family  left  Shanghai  September  1  for  the  United 
States.*' 


General  Missionary  Committee, 

The  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  on  the  previous  pages  are 
1  correct  except  in  the  omission  of  some  motions  that 
>  were  not  carried,  and  that  they  should  state  that  the 
appropriations  made  to  Conferences  and  Missions 
in  Europe  are  to  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  with  the  approval  of  the  presiding  bishop  "** 
and  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  appropria- 
tions to  Conferences  and  Missions  in  Southern  Asia 
are  to  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committees 
with  the  approval  of  the  presiding  bishop. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, provision  was  made  for  three  public  meet- 
ings, which  were  calculated  to  be  of  special  interest. 
On  Thursday  evening,  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church,  addresses  were  delivered  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions by  Bishop  Fowler,  Secretary  Leonard,  Dr. 
George  B.  8myth,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham.  On  Fri- 
day evening,  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple.  Bishop 
Hartzell  spoke  on  Africa,  Bishop  Hamilton  on  Home 
Missions,  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  on  Porto  Rico,  and 
Bishop  McCabe  on  the  the  Advance  of  Methodism. 
A  part  of  Monday  morning  was  given  to  tive  ad- 
dresses on  Foreign  Missions,  and  one  address  on 
Home  Missions. 

The  usual  debate  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  home  and  foreign  fields  did  not  take  place.  All 
the  members  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  their  responsibility,  the  ap- 
propriations were  prayerfully  made,  and  in  the 
faith  that  the  Church  would  honor  the  drafts  made 
upon  it  by  the  appropriations. 
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the  llis'ortea  ol  Shalteapeare,  and  the  im- 
agination Is  home  onward  without  effort 
or  weariness.  TnouMKU  ■ 
ol  I>r.  Ridpath's  work  have  borne i 
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i'ikI  thr  grr."l  mrnt  tilth 
AFRICA'S    GREATEST    HISTORIAN 
£)It.  Rin^THncedsnolhtrodttrtloiito 

tin*   American  i -mi 1 1,',  his  name  Is  a 
household  word  and  Ills  luxury  -mids  me 
equaled  among  all  World  ot  a  like  kl 
Effing  Hie  real  substance  of  many 

hail. stive  lll'torlts  wltlllll  (lie  e,,oi|M-- 

slnglework.  How  eomple  tely  tills  Is  i 
with  what  con  si  i  nun  ate  skill  the  historian 
has  sifted  the  whent  from  the,  chaff,  how 
Um  TlTldnen  of  hH  narrative  grows  In 

rasdnattug    power    tO    III'*    BlOfB,    II    well 

atteated  by  the  Omf  of  it-  phi  ■  ■ 
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